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Kkowiko  bow  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  at  any   time    npon    the 
hiformation   published    in  American 
DAwgpapcrs,    I  was  very  anxious,   if 
powible,   to  get  to  the  South,  and 
jodge  for  myself  as  to  the  condi- 
tioa  of    its  people,  the  strength  of 
ilB  goTerDTnent;   and   the  Organisa- 
tion of  its  armies.      I   had  often, 
dming  the  last  year,  tried  to  con- 
jecture what    Richmond    was   like, 
and  felt  quite  canons  to  know  how 
the  pablio  and  private  badness  of 
the  QoTemment  was  carried  on.    I 
toDkm  I   entertained   a  wholesome 
dread  of   being  taken  prisoner   by 
the  Yankees  in  my  endeavoar   to 
get  through  their  lines,  having  per- 
sonally learnt  from  others  who  had 
had  the  misfortane  to  come  under 
the    cU^pleasare   of    local    military 
afttocrata,    how    disagreeable    they 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  pri- 
ton   residence — in    many    instances, 
indeed,    evincing     a    barbarity    of 
coadiiet   disf^raceful  to  any  nation 
claiming     English     descent.      Bat 
the    de^re   of    knowledge,    or   the 
pTOmptings  of  cariosity,  as  the  case 
iMiy  be,  detemiined  me  upon   run- 
pi^  9M  rides,  and  making  my  way 
Into  the  forbidden  land  of  DIzey, 
TOC*  xcnL 


despite  all  the  bipckatling,  gunboat% 
and  Federal  patrofs  along  the  Poto- 
mac river.  There  was,  however, 
one  great  drawback  to  my  happiness 
in  starting  npon  this  expedition — 
namely,  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  ray  being  back  in  New  York  by 
the  20th  of  October,  and  it  was  al- 
ready the  11th  of  September  when 
I  left  that  city.  As  every  one  ia 
aware  who  has  travelled  in  America,, 
letters  of  introduction  are  almost 
indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  » 
traveller ;  c-ertainly  so  to  one  whoso 
time  being  limited  makes  ^  him  ne- 
cessarily anxious  to  compress  mnob 
sight-seeing  and  amusement  iato 
the  briefest  period  possible.  Before 
starting,  therefore,  I  had  famished 
myself  with  a  number  of  these 
*^open  Sesame"  billets,  many  of 
which  were  from  persons  with 
whom  I  was  but  ve^^  slightly  ao- 
quainted,  and  in  some  instances 
addressed  to  parties  but  little  known 
to  the  writers  of  the  epistles  in 
qnestion.  This,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance  in  the  States. 
In  England,  except  in  particular 
casas,  a  very  general  prejudice 
against  ^ving  letters  of  this  de- 
scription exists.     Bat  brother  Jona- 
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-  than,  more  pachydermatoas  and 
less  particnlar,  seems  wholly  to  dis- 
regard such  little  punctilios.  And' 
although  yon  may  have  bat  just 
made  his  acquaintance,  if  he  stops 
to  speak  to  any  gentleman  fqr  a 
few  moments  when  walking  with 
yon,  be  considers  it  necessary  to 
introdnoe  yon  to  him.  In  this  way 
it  is  easy  to  provide  one's  self  with 
letters  of  introduction,  the  ac- 
qnaintanoa  of  to-day  in  one  town 
being  quite  ready  and  willing  to 
introduce  yon  to  the  notice  of  what- 
ever friend^  he  may  chance  to  pos- 
sess in  the  next  to  which  yon  are 
going — and  so  on  from  place 
to  place.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  messengers  go 
backwards  ana  forwards  from  Rich- 
mond to  the  Northern  States  al- 
most daily.  Now  and  then  some 
nnJocky  fellows  have  been  caught, 
but  before  their  capture  they  hare 
generally  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  papers  and  letters  of  which 
they  were  bearersl  The  frontier  to 
be  guarded  is  so  very  extensive, 
that  even  the  vast  mob  of  the 
half  million  of  men  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Federal  ranks,  if  employed 
only  along  it,  would  still  be  insuffi- 
oient  for  the  purpose  of  thorough- 
ly blockading  it  against  the  passage 
of  individuals.  The  inhabitants  in 
and  about'  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  outposts  must  be  allowed  a 
little  liberty  of  locomotion — their 
farm  duties  demand  it;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence  when  the  two 
contending  parties  ^peak  the  same 
language,  are  the  same  people,  and 
in  many  districts  divided  as  to  their 
predilections  for  and  against  Seces- 
sion, to  prevent  the  Confederates 
from  receiving  information  of  what 
goes  on  at  Washington,  or  effectual- 
ly to  hinder  individuals  from  join- 
ing the  Southern  bands,  would  be 
a  phrsical  impossibility.  The  case 
is  different,  however,  when  English- 
men wish  to  pass  over.  Oar  dress, 
appearance,  and,  as  Americans  say, 
oar  patoU  English,  declare  our  na- 
tionality everywhere  in  the  States. 
We  are  all  considered  as  rebel  sym- 
pathisers ;  and  that  we  should  de- 


sire to  visit  the  Southern  Republic 
merely  for  pleasure  and  with  disin- 
terested views .  is  deemed  almost 
incredible.  We  must  be  employed 
in  either  smnggling  over  arms,  qui- 
nine, tea,  or  sugar,  or  engaged  in  • 
some  political   conspiracy  in  aid  of 

"  the  d d  rebels.**    Our  presence 

in  the  border  States,  when  unac- 
companied by  some  Federal  official, 
is  consequently  viewed  Vith  sus- 
picion ;  particularly  if  we  should 
leave  the  large  towns  and  take  to 
roving  through  the  country  villages 
near  the  actual  frontier.  Few  of 
us  will  consent,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  pleasure,  to  face  the  discomfort,  of 
travelling  about  without  a  change 
of  clothes,  a  sponge,  towel,  tooth- 
brush, and  other  items,  which  re- 
quire a  small  portmanteau  for  their 
conveyance ;  but  an  American,  on 
the  contrary,  will  travel  for  weeks 
with  only  a  few  paper  collars  and  a 
pocket-comb  I  This  dreadful  port- 
manteau of  ours,  then,  is  our  great- 
est impediment  in  getting  through 
the  lines.  It  attracts  such  atten- 
tion that,  however  faithfully  an 
.Englishman  may  copy  an  American 
in  his  black  trousers,  frock-coat, 
black  satin  waistcoat,  and  unbe- 
coming- l)eard,  this  fatal  encum- 
brance at  once  proclaims  him  to 
be  Britibh,  and  is  also  regarded 
as  an  offensive  clfuin  to  exolusive- 
ness,  and  an  affectation  of  supe- 
riority, always  hurtful  to  the  feel> 
ings  of  your  free-born  American. 
To  convey  a  portmanteau  through 
the  debatable  ground,  so  cleared  of 
four-footed  animals  and  carts  by 
the  Northern  armies,  is  as  great  a  j 
matter  of  difficulty  as  the  transport  i 
of  large  stores  with  a  field  force  is  ^ 
always  to  a  general.  If  a  man  J 
from  Maryland  or  Kentucky  wishes  | 
to  join  one  of  Jackson *s  regiments,  I 
he  can  always  do  so  easily,  a^  he 
will  find  hundreds  of  men  all  along  ] 
the  frontier  glad  to  aid  him  in 
doing  so;  but  when  the  same  in- 
dividuals -ore  appealed  to  by  for- 
eigners, they  feel  naturally  disin- 
clined to  compromise  their  personal 
liberty  and  private  proi)erty  by 
aiding    people   who   may    be   spies 
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end«avonring  to  entrap  tbem,  and 
of  whose  real  object  they  must  be  in 
any  esse  entirely  ignorant  For- 
temately,  however,  the  love  of  gain 
inherent  in  hnman  natare,  particu- 
•  Uriy  when  it  is  irapoverisheii,  here 
oomes  to  the  resoae,  and  a  liberal 
bribe  bridges  over  most  difSxinlties. 
Tfafse  and .  some  other  oircumstanoes 
which  I  shall  mention  as  I  proceed 
in  the  'narrative  of  my  f  un- 
dergronnd  journey,"  as  getting  from 
the  Northern  Uy  the  Sonthem  lines  is 
eaUed,  are  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  tour  through  the»Oonfeder- 
ate  States;  but,  as  I  have  before 
staled,  the  strong  desire  to  obtain 
fsome  personal  acquaintance  with 
tb6  Secession  leaders  and  generals 
vas  rather  Increased  than  other- 
wise by  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
eonrtared  in  doing  so.  To  enter  into 
pirlicQlars  as  to  the  exact  route  I 
took,  the  various  houses  I  stopped 
at,  or  the  point  at  which  I  crossed 
the  Potomac,  might  compromise 
others.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore, 
^at  - 1  travelled  in  a  two-horse 
w^gon,  doing  about  thirty  miles 
a-day,  until  I  reached  the  village 
fmrn  which  I  bad  arranged  that 
my  final  start  shonld  be  made; 
aiM  where  I  was  informed  certain 
people,  with  whose  names  I  bad 
been  famished,  *wonld  arrange  all 
m&tters  for  me.  The  country  I 
passed  through  was  very  picturesque, 
ondnlatingy  and  well  cultivated; 
bot  the  roads  were  infamous, 
winding  ahont.from  farm  to  farm, 
with  gates  to  be  opened  and  shut 
whenever  you  passed  from  one 
plantation  to  another.  There  were 
not  any  turnpikes,  and  no  trouble 
seemed  ever  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  even  repairing  the  farm 
comraunications  that  existed.  As 
we  approached  the  Potomac  the  land 
became  much  richer,  and  tobacco 
crops  more  numerous.  This  season 
has  been  a  fine  one  for  the  "  weed," 
bat  it  was  melancholy  to  see  such 
quantities  of  it  running  to  seed,  and 
b*dly  cared  for,  firom  the  scarcity  of 
fiirm  hands,  as  the  plantation  slaves 
ire  called.    Many  farmers  told  me 


they  had  not  had  such  a  fine  crop  fw ' 

{rears  past,  but  that  they  must  lose  a 
arge  portion  of  it  from  want  of  hands 
to  cat  and  spear  it.  These  men  wftre 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
joined  the  Union  upon  the  stipu- 
lated faith  of  their  slaves  being 
gaaranteed  to  them,  and  who  would 
never  have  joined  with  any  State 
which  would  have  refused  to  sur- 
render a  fugitive  slave.  In  the  face, 
however,  of  this  treaty,  I  may  call  it^ 
the  Northern  States  not  only  now 
refuse  to  give  up  these  runaways, 
but  actually  do  their  utmost  to  se- 
duce them  from  their  owners.  No 
cavalry  patrol  ever  passes  through  a 
village  or  plantation  in  that  part  of 
the  country  without  •  carrying  away 
some  negro,  for  whom  perhaps  a 
large  price  had  been  paid.  I  am  net 
now  going  into  the  vexed  question  of 
slavery;  no  man  abhors  the  institu- 
tion more  than  I  do;  bat  I  love 
justice,  according  to  the  established 
laws,  more  dearly  than  any  wild 
theory  regarding  abolition:  ofw;hich 
all  that  we  know  is  that,  as  carried 
out  in  our  West  India  possessions,  it 
has  been  a  failure  in  every  respect. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that,  by  aJl  to 
whom  I  spoke  in  those  districtai 
the  Northern  rule  was  detested. 
Every  man  now  feels  that  the 
bayonet  of  the  military  despot  is  at 
his  breast,  that  he  is  held  in  subjec- 
tion against  his  will  by  force;  and 
further,  as  it  would  seem^  that  the 
Lincoln  Ministry  are  desirous  of 
effacing  still  more  completely  any 
superstitions  allegiance  which  he 
might  be  expected  to  owe  the 
Btars  and  Stripes.  The  safe  reten- 
tion of  personal  property  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  some  petty  provoet-marshal  of 
the  neighbourhood — a  functionary 
who  has  also  the  power  of  con- 
signing the  owners,  and  perhaps 
their  families,  to  the  miseries  of  Fort 
Warren,  where  even  the  advice  and 
aid  of  a  lawyer  wiU  be  denied  them. 
I  subsequently  passed  through  dis- 
tricts in  Virginia  almost  reduced  by 
Yankee  depredations  to  their  prim- 
eval state  of  waste.    But  even  there 
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•I  did  not  hear  sach  expressions  of 
deep  hatred,  and  I  may  say  intense 
longing  fpr  revenge,  as  in  some  of  the 
slave-owning  conn  ties  on  the  left  of 
the  Potomao.  These  sentiments  were 
only  expressed  in  secret^  however. 
Gentlemen  now  fear  to  give  their, 
opinion  at  tahle,  lest  the  slaves  who 
stand  behind  them  shoyld  desert,  and 
play  the  intelligent  contraband's  part 
at  the  nearest  Federal  post,  and 
there  impeach  their  master's  loy- 
alty. 

The  white  population  look  cowed. 

Tyranny  and  illegal  arrests  have 
stricken  them  with  terror.  Many 
will  at  first  declare  that  death  would 
be  preferable.  But  though  auoh 
lofty  sentiments  are  very  fitting  for 
young  men  untrammelled  by  family 
ties,  and  have  been  often  avowed  by 
the  bachelors  in  the  border  States, 
when  a  man  has  a  wife  and  children, 
for  whom  he  has  no  means  -of  pro- 
viding except  by  the  produce  of  his 
tarm,  more  matter-of-fact  considera- 
tions naturally  outweigh  the  heroic 
promptings  of  his  nature,  and  be 
bridles  his  tongue  in  public,  though 
with  curses  not  loud  but  deep  he 
speaks  of  his  oppressor  in  private.  If 
in  the  final  settlement  of  this  war  the 
border  States  are  retained  in  the 
Union,  a  very  large  number  of  these 
men  will  sell  ofiT  their  plantations  and 
move  south.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  cannot  e^^ist  much  longer. 
Human  beings  may  and  do  often  sub- 
mit quietly  to  coercion  for  years; 
but  when  such  coercion  descends 
from  great  to  little  matters,  fi-om  de- 
priving men  of  a  voice  in  public 
affairs  to  all  the  little  minor  vexa- 
tions which  narrow-minded,  short- 
sighted despots  have  resorted  to  from 
the  era  of  curfew-bells  down  to 
the  strictly-maintained  passport  sys- 
tem of  the  present  day,  the  iron 
enters  into  the  soul  with  such 
an  irritating  power  that  the  reck- 
lessness of  despair  will  often  cause 
the  meekest  to  turn  round  and 
strike  his  oppressor,  even  though 
pei-fectly  aware  that  the  blow 
must  be  followed  by  certain  death. 
Every  species  of  minor   annoyance 


has  beet)  resorted  to  by  the  Federal 
authorities^  with  the  avowed  deterr 
mi  nation  of  coercing  men  into  the 
Union.  Gentlemen  cannot  now 
buy  boots,  clothes,  or  supplies  for 
their  servants  in  Baltimore  or  • 
"Washington  without  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance;  and  when  driving 
in  their  oarriageff  f^om  those  cities, 
every  parcel  they  may  have  with 
them  is  carefully  searched.  Whilst 
we  were  in  the  former  place,  no 
goods  could  be  shipped  fronx  thenoe 
unless  the  buyer,  seller,  and  captain 
of  the  ship  took  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, and  swore  that  the  goods  were 
intended  for  loyal  people.  The  slaves 
will  not  live  upon  fresh  meat/— no- 
thing has  a  greater  tendency  to  driye 
them  to  mutiny  than  cutting  off  their 
supplies  of  salt  provisions;  and  the 
present  Ministry,  aware  of  this  fact, 
hope  by  so  doing  to  cause  all  the  ser- 
vants of  men  favourable  to  the  South 
to  desert,  if  not  to  rise  against 
their  masters.  I  know  several  in- 
stances in  which  violent  Secession- 
ists have,  to  prevent  such  a  cata- 
strophe, sworn  the  necessaiy  oaths ; 
which,  however,  from  being  taken, 
so  to  speak,  nolens  volens^  they  do 
not  consider  binding;  and  tliose  of 
more  rigid  principles,  who  will  not  . 
thus  forswear  themselves,  suffer 
heavily  in  consequence. 

The  draft  had  not  yet  been  en- 
forced when  we  passed  through  the 
country,  but  preparations  were  being 
made  everywhere  for  enforcing  it. 
Provost-marshals  were  drawing  up 
the  rolls,  and  it  was  curious  to  hear 
of  the  various  ailments  and  long- 
standing bodily  injuries  that  men 
were  urging  as  pleas  for  exemp- 
tion. In  some  cases  they  escaped 
.the  enrolment  on  most  frivolous 
pretences,  whilst  in  others,  men 
with  so  much  stronger  claims  to 
exemption  had  their  names  inserted 
upon  the  drafting  lists,  that  Ihere 
were  fair  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  ofiScials  employed  were  not 
proof  against  the  temptation  of  a 
bribe.  The  draft  has  since  been 
enforced,  and,  although  it  has  sup- 
plied the  Northern  ranks  with  some 
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bondredfl  of  nnwilling   soldiers,    it  tensely  in  the  breasts  of  the  ladies 

has  alaa  bad  the  effect  of  swelling  than  in  those  of  the  men.    A  lady 

tba   SoQtfaem  ranks;    as  all    those  told    roe    that    in   Korfolk,    when 

not  having  large  property  at  stake  passing    a    Federal    officer,    every 

wfaoee    names    were    drawn,    have  woman  gathered  ap  her  skirts  clos^ 

fled     across     the     Potomac — men  to    her   side,    lest   they   should    be* 

who    are   naturally    disinclined   to  contaminated    by    even    grazing    a 

fight,  but  who,  If  forced  to  do  so,  Yankee;  and  that  all  females,  rich 

are  determined  at  {east  not  td  carry  and  poor,  tnrned  away  their  heads 

a  moaket  against  tlie  canse  they  love,  wben  a  Northern  soldier  approach- 

For  tliA  first  few  nights  of   onr  ed.    Nothing   tends  to  wound    the 

jcQm^iigs   we    stopp^   at   difie<  sensibilities  of  an    American    more 

rent  geatlomen'js  houses,  where  we  than  snch  conduct,  for  the  one  soft 

wo«   entertained   with    patriarchal  point  in  his  character  is  a  sort  of 

hospitality.    It   was   interesting   in  religions  veneration  for  the  fair  sex, 

some  instances  to  hear  the  history  and  a  desire  to  be  remarked,  if  not 

«l  these  old  homesteads;  many  of  admired,'   by    every    one  of  them^ 

them   had   been    built    before    tb6  young  and  old,  alike  in  public  and 

MaratioQ    of    independence,    and  private. 

■on  than  one  was  of  brick  im-  The  first  night  onr  fortunes  led 
fOfted  from  England.  All  the  pro-  us  to  an  inn,  we  were  shown  up  to 
pfMters  boasted  of  their  English  a  dingy  little  sleeping  apartment 
Resent  from  good  &milies,  and  with  only  one  bed  in  it  To  ex- 
Msmed  to  attach  far  greater  import-  postulate,  however,  and  assure  the 
aoee  to  blood  and  ancient  pedi-  host  that  English  gentlemen  are 
pee  than  even  we  do.  The  times  always  accustomed  to  the  luxury 
have  impoverished  a  vast  number  of  of  a  bed  each,  would  have  been 
fkntitiea,.  so  that,  although  you  are  perfectly  useless^  it  being  an  esta- 
fitill  received  with  as  much  honest  blislied  custom*  of  the  country  for 
virmth  as  ever,  their  ability  to  two,  and  sometimes  even  three, 
entertain  yon  is  not  the  same  as  it  men  to  sleep  together.  We  conse- 
was  in  former  days.  Indeed,  some  quently  accepted  what  was  provided 
of  them  have  been  so  reduced  in  ror  ns  without  remark,  and  as  soon 
rrenmstances  that  their  children  as  the  landlord  withdrew,  we  cot 
ard  unprovided  with  shoes,  and  the  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  difficulty 
joung  SOBS  of  men,  once  wealthy,  by  dividing  the  bed-clothes,  which 
may  in  many  places  be  seen  run-  enabled  one  to  sleep  on  the 'floor, 
mag  about  bareftx>ted.  The  inter*  Bui,  unfortunately,  the  blankets 
nal  appliances  of  comfort  now  to  were  so  thickly  inhabited  by  a 
be  fonnd  in  the  smallest  Eng-  race  of  insects  which  shall  be 
liih  country  bouses  are  nnknown  nameless,  that  I  cannot  say  I 
anMmgst  them ;  and  In  no  case  did  '*  took  mine  ease  in  mine  inn.^*  My 
there  seem  to  be  any  attempt  made  first  night's  experience  of  a  South- 
to  snbetitute  modern  furniture  for  em  country  faoetel,  therefore,  was 
the  old  uncomfortable  chairs  and  far  from  being  agreeable. 
sofiM  of  the  past  generation.  The  On  the  following  morning  we 
only  modem  article  I  saw  in  any  started  in  a  two-horsed  wagon  for 
flitting-room  in  these  old  country  the  house  of  a  gentleman  who 
hoBses  was  the  Yankee  rocking-  we  were  informed  would  in^tract 
chairs — in  which,  in  every  part  of  us  as  to  our  best  means  of  getting 
the  States,  the  mistress  of  the  across  the  Potomac.  But  when  we 
house  is  sure  to  be  seen  moving  arrived  at  his  residence,  he  came 
backwards  and  forwanls,  with  the  out  with  terror  depicted  on  '  his 
regularity  of  a  pendulum.  There,*  countenance,  and,  assnijng  us  that 
as  in  all  other  places  that  I  visited  he  was  in  hourly  exi)ectation  of  a 
in-  the  South,  hatred  of  Northern  visit  from  the  Yankees  himself,  he 
rule  seemed  to  glow  far  more  in*  advised  ns  to  turn   ba<^,  it  being 
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perfectly  vaelees,  he  said,  to  at- 
tempt a  crossing  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, where  every  point  was  strictly 
gnarded,  and  patrols  always  on  the 
alert  This  was  safficiently  dis- 
oonraging;  but  being  determined 
not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties 
we  proceeded  to  an  inn  not  far  oif, 
the  landlord  of  which  we  knew  was 
to  be  trusted.  By  his  advice,  we 
did  not  oontinne  our  journey  nntil 
the  next  day,  when  he  procured  us 
a  conveyance,  which  took  us  to  a 
farm-house  on  the  river,  the  owner 
of  which  was  to  provide  us  with  a 
boat.  But  to  get  the  boat  proved 
a  more  difficult  matter  than  we 
anticipated ;  and  it  was  not  nntil 
after  a  series  of  disappointments 
and  fmitless  endeavours  that  we 
were  at  length  directed  to  a  smug- 
gler on  the  river,  who  had  a  craft 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  consented 
to  take  us  over.  We  remained  for 
a  night  at  his  abode,  sleeping  in  a 
garret  destitute  of  windows,  but 
abounding  with  rats,  which  re- 
created themselves  during  the 
silent  hours  after  such  a  noisy 
fashion  that  my  friend's  rest  was 
sadly  disturbed.  Being  myself  ac- 
customed to  rough  it  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  and  to  sleep  amid 
horrors  of  every  description,  I  was 
soon  in  the  arms  c^f  the  twin 
brother,  and  did  not  awake  until 
the  sun,  streaming-  in  through  the 
parts  where  windows  ought  to  have 
been,  warned  me  that  it  was  time  to 
be  up  and  starting  on  our  cruise. 

It  proved  a  most  lovely  morning, 
not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  not  a 
doud  upon  the  bright,  blue  sky, 
and  with  only  Just  sufficient  wind 
to  stir  the  leaves  gently  without 
affecting  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
The^creek  into  which  we  had  hoped 
to  run  on  the  Virginian  shore  was 
about  a  couple  of  miles  bigher  up 
than  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  but,  unfortunately,  a  gun- 
boat lay  off  the  entrance  to  it,  and 
there  were  two  others  at  no  very 
great  distance.  After  due  delibe- 
ration, it  was  determined  that  we 
should  make  for  a  spot  about  five 
mile^  higher  up,  and  endeavour  to 


get  there  by  running  close  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  so  as  not 
to  attract  attention,  and,  when  clear 
of  all  gunboats,  to  push  out  into 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  and 
then  watch  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  steering  into  the  de- 
sired haven.  The  tide  being  in 
our  favour,  we  dropped  slowly  up 
on  it,  until  about  mid-day,  when  it 
turned,  and,  the  wind  dyiag  away, 
we  were  obliged  to  make  close  in 
for  shore,  and  anchor.  My  friend 
and  I  landed,  and  spent  the  day  in 
an  old  ruined  shed  surrounded  by 
reeds  and  rushes.  Large  steamers 
and  gun-vessels  of  various  sizes  kept 
passing  and  repassing  all  day;  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  notice  our 
little  craft.  On  one  occasion  we 
saw  a  boat  put  off  from  one  of  the 
gunboats  and  come  in  our  direc- 
tion ;  but  instead  of  visiting  us,  its 
crew  boarded  a  small  cutter  which 
lay  becalmed  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  and  then  returned  to  their  own 
vessel.  At  sunset  a  slight  breeze 
arose,  before  which  we  glided  gently 
up  the  river.  Directly  we  passed  the 
mid-stream  and  approached  near  Uie 
Virginian  shore,  the  owner  of  the 
boat  became  quite  nervous,  and  be- 
gan lamenting  his  fate  in  having  to 
turn  smuggler;  but  the  hard  times, 
he  said,  had  left  him  no  alternative, 
his  farm  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Northern  troop.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  superstitious  awe  of  gun- 
boats, too;  and  told  us  he  had 
heard  that  the  officers  on  board  of 
them  possessed  telescopes  through 
which  they  could  see  distinctly  for 
miles  at  night.  Several  steamera 
passed  us  when  we  were  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  over,  but  although 
the  mooii  every  now  and  then 
emerged  brightly  from  behind  the 
drifting  clouds,  we  bad  got  under 
the  shade  of  the  land,  and  managed 
so  that  she  always  shone  upon  our 
sails  on  the  side  away  from  the 
"  enemy."  •  We  could  hear  the  steam- 
ers for  about  twenty  minutes  before 
^e  caught  sight  of  their  light,  and 
during  that  time  the  anxious  face 
of  the  smuggler  would  have  made  a 
glorious  study  for  an  artist  of  the 
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Bembnuidt  school.  The  cargo  con- 
aisted  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  if 
Baf«ly  landed  would  be  in  itself  a 
small  fortune  to  the  owner  of  the 
boat;  that  he  should  feel  alarmed 
for  its  safety,  therefore,  was  not  sur- 
pridng.  As  we  approached  the 
shore,  tl)e  wind  died  away,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  punt  the  little  craft 
aloDg:  the  men  thus  employed  tak- 
ing off  ibeir  boots,  lest  they  should 
make  any  noise  in  moving  upon  the 
deck.  Now  and  then  one  of  the 
gunboats,  to  which  I  have  before 
alioded  as  being  anchored  off  the 
neighbooring  creeks,  would,  by 
means  of  a  powerfully  reflecting 
lintem,  throw  a  light  along  the 
wsterain  all  directions;  and  though 
ve  had  fortunately  passed  beyond 
the  distance  to  which  such  light 
oodd  reach,  still  our  old  pilot  in- 
nriMj  grew  quite  restless  each 
tune  it  appeared:  and  once  we  all 
dmcied  tt^at  it  was  approaching 
Dearer  to  us.  On  another  occasion 
we  thought  we  heard  the  sound  of 
oars,  and  as  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  help  us  along,  and  punt- 
ii^  is  a  slow  process,  we  felt  far 
from  comfortable,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  amusement 
afforded  us  by  the  smuggler's  un- 
diflgaised  and  quaintly  expressed 
feara,  often  served  to  render  us 
forgetful  of  our  own.  Half-past 
ten  found  us  safe  in  a  little  creek 
almost  land-locked,  so  there  was  no 
danger  of  discovery  there;  and  a 
run  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
it  took  us  to  the  point  of  landing. 
After  a  dreary  walk  of  five  miles 
over  a  forest  road,  we  reached  a 
•mall  village,  and,  having  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  house  to  which  we 
had  been  directed,  we  at'  last  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  admittance.  The 
landlord  was  absent,  being  in  con- 
cealment at  a  farm-house  in  the 
neighbonrhood ;  but  his  niece,  a 
very  nice  girl,  did  the  honours  in 
his  stead.  She  told  us  that  the 
Yankees  had  uuide  a  descent  upoa 
the  village,  and  carried  off  several 
of  the  inhabitants  aa  prisoners  to 
Washingtoa     The   place  was   sus- 


pected r  of  containing  smugglers, 
consequently  the  Federal  troops 
frequently  visited  it  in  search  of  con- 
traband goods. 

The  next  day,  after  a  long,  tire- 
some drive  in  a  cart  without 
springs,  and  over  the  very  worst  . 
road  I  ever  travelled  on,  we  reached 
Fredericksburg,  crossing  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  which  the  town  is  situated  It 
has  a  population  of  .about  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  before  'Hhe 
troubles"  was  a  place  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing importance,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton-mills,  where  a 
large  number  of  white  men  and 
women  found  employment  The 
folio  wins;  morning  we  started,  a 
little  after  daybreak,  in  a  waggon 
drawp  by  two  mules,  and  reached 
Beaverdam  station,  on  the  Virginia, 
Central  Railroad,  in  time  for  the 
afternoon  train,  which  took  us  to 
Richmond.  All  the  carriages,  or 
cars^  as  they  are  called  in  America, 
were  crowded  with  passengers,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  were  the 
sick  and  wounded  coming  from 
General  Lee's  army  at  Winchester. 
They  had  been  all  day  on  the  rail- 
road, and  some  of  the  poor  fellows 
seemed  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
But  there  were  a  few  halo  men 
amongst  them  who  were  goioff 
home  for  ten  dajs'  furlough,  and 
even  the  most  poorly  clad  of  the 
number  looked  happy  and  confident, 
and  all  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  earnest  men,  fully  satistied  of 
the  importance  of  the  cause  to  which 
they  were  devoted. 

My  friend  and  I  stood  on  what  is 
called  the  pktform  of  the  car,  dur- 
ing the  Journey  of  two  hoars  and  a 
half^  as  the  regular  passenger-cars 
were  full,  and  those  *  containing  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  anything 
but  inviting.  Men  with  legs  and 
arms  amputated,  and  whose  pule, 
haggard  faces  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  anguish  at  even  the  sligbtest 
jolting  of  the  railway  carriages,  lay 
stretched  across  the  seats — some 
accompanied  by  civilian  friends 
who  Lad  gone  from  Richmond  to 
the  front  to  fetch  them  back,  and 
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others  by  wives  cr  Bisters,  whose 
oareworn  features  told  a  tale  of 
sleepless  nights  passed  in  painful 
uncertainty  regarding  the  fate  of 
those  they  loyed.  At  eyery  station 
where  we  stopped,  a  rush  for  water 
was  made  by  crowds  of  men  carry- 
ing the  canteens  and  calabashes  of 
those  whose  disabled  condition  pre- 
yented  them  from  assisting  them- 
seivee:  and  it  was  not  snrprising 
that  the  poor  fellows  should  long 
for  a  cool  draaght,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  thirst  which  they  Hofiered,  the 
filth  and  stench  within  tliose  mov- 
ing hospitals  were  intolerable.  In- 
deed, the  revolting  side  of  war  was 
on  that  occasion  presented  nnder 
snoh  a  repnlsive  form,  that  oonld 
many  of  our  young  soldiers,  who 
now  dream  of  glory  and  long  for 
actiye  service,  have  but  obtained  a 
view  of  that  ghastly  company,  I 
fancy  they  would  pray  instead  for 
a  continuance  of  the  piping  times 
of  peace.  For  my  own  part,  though 
well  inured  to  the  sight  of  human 
^  suffering,  I  never  remember  feeling 
so  moved  by  it  as  during  that  short 
railway  journey. 

Upon  reaching  Richmond  we 
found  a  d^nse  crowd  on  the  plat- 
form and  around  the  terminus — 
men  and  women  searching  for  bro- 
thers, fathers,  husbands,  and  lovers. 
A  military  guard  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets was  endeavouring  to  keep  order 
and  clear  a  passage  for  those  on 
crotches,  or  limping  along  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick  or  the  arm  of  some 
less  severely  wounded  comrade.  We 
sacoeeded  in  getting  a  carriage  for 
ourselves,  and,  after  a  scramble  round 
the  baggage- waggon,  secured  our 
•canty  luggage. 

The  Spottiswood  Hotel  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  Richmond;  to 
It  we  accordingly  drove ;  but,  after 
having  elbowed  our  wav  through  a 
crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers  stand- 
ing near  the  office,  we  were  inform- 
ed that  there  was  not  even  one  room 
vacant.  The  same  answer  was  given 
us  at  '*  The  American ;  "  but  at  the 
'^Exchange*'  we  obtained  a  little 
double-bedded  apartment  up  four 
flights  of  stairs.    The  hotels  at  Rich- 


mond just  now  are  as  uncomfortable 
as  they  well  could  be.  Congress  was 
sitting  during  our  stay  there,  so  the 
best  rooms  at  most  houses  were  en- 
gaged by  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  wounded  men  occupied 
almost  all  the  other  available  bed- 
rooms. 

When  black  tea  is  selling  at  six- 
teen dollars  a-pound,  and  every- 
thin^else  except  bread  and  'meat  is 
proportionately  expensive,  it  may 
be  readily  imagined  that  the  fare 
is  far  from  good.  Four  dollars 
a-day,  however,  which  is  all  they 
charge  for  board  and  lodging,  is 
not  very  exorbitant;  and  we  lat- 
terly found  out  a  French  restau- 
rant, where  we  were  at  least  able 
to  get  something  that  we  could  eat 
But  no  wine  or  spirits  is  to  be  pro- 
cured at  any  hotel,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
having  been  prohibited  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Few  men  are  fonder  of  spirits 
than  the  Southerners,  so  this  law 
must  affect  them  sensibly;  yet  I 
never  spoke  to  any  man  in  the  Con- 
federacy who  did  not  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  it.  Amongst  a  wilil 
set  of  fellows  collected  together  in 
large  numbers  from  every  Southern 
State,  if  the  sale  of  spirits  had  been 
allowed,  I  feel  convinced  that  it 
would  not  only  have  been  impos- 
sible to  keep  order,  but  that  the 
great  things  which  have  been  ef- 
fected by  their  armite  could  not 
have  been  achieved.  From  what 
I  saw  of  the  men  in  the  various 
divisions  of  their  force,  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  many  of  ihem 
who  could  not  finish  a  bottle  of 
brandy  or  whiskey  at  one  sitting; 
and  as  ddnk  makes  them  quarrel- 
some, nnder  its  influence  rows  and 
blood -shed  ding  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  ensued.  When  the 
army  was  first  enrolled,  each  man 
received  a  daily  ration  of  spirits; 
but  this  practice  has  been  long 
since  discontitmed,  and,  strange  to 
tay,  without  oausiug  any  discon- 
tent amongst  the  men  —  a  prao- 
tical  refutation  of  the  assertion  that 
a  certain  amount  of   stimulants  Is 
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absolntely  neoeflsary  for  soldieH, 
apd  that  without  it  they  cannot  en- 
diire  the  fatignes  of  active  service. 
For  what  army  in  modern  t)mes 
has  made  the  long  marches,  day 
after  day,  that  Jackson's  corps  of 
"fiwt- cavalry,"  aa  they  are  face- 
tMHishr  called,  have  accomplished  f 
Doahtleas  there  are  circomstances 
when  an  allowance  of  grog  is  very 
beneficial  to  health— «Qch  as  hivoa- 
addng  in  swampy  places  and  dar- 
ing heavy  rains;  hat  in  ordinary 
easeii,  and  m  fine  weather,  I  am 
omviooed  that  men  will  go  throogh 
as  mnch  continnons  hard  work  with- 
out any  stimulants  whatever  as  with 
them, 

BScfamond,  which  now  contains 
Marty  60,000  inhahitants,  stands 
vpQQ  the  left  hank  of  the  James 
Kfcr,  aboot  120  miles  8.6. W.  from 
Washington,  and  is  almost  entirely 
boiJt  of  hrick,  with  bat  few  stone 
or  wooden  honses.  Its  site  was 
we!l  chosen  at  the  head  of  the 
river  navigation,  as  abont  five  miles 
above  the  city  there  is  a  series  of 
gentle  falls.,  and  the  river  becomes 
thickly  Etndded  with  nameroos 
rocks  and  cra^y  islands ;  bat  the 
latter  being  clothed  wiiJi  claster- 
ing  trees  and  rich  nndervKX)d,  the« 
whole  scene  is  not  only  one  of 
varied  and  singular  beauty,  bnt 
wears  such  a  familiar  aspect  that  it 
reminded  me  of  many  river-scenes 
at  home. 

The  city  is'  built  on  a  steep  bank, 
rising  abruptly  in  many  places,  and 
nmniog  par^lel  with  the  rivft*- 
bank,  from  which  it  is  only  from 
about  fifty  to  a  hundred  paces 
distant.  The  higher  ground  con- 
tains the  principal  part  of  the 
dty,'  while  the  lower  is  thickly  cov- 
eM  with  houses,  tobacco-stores, 
and  warehouses  of  various  descrip- 
tions The  ground  surrounding  it 
is  very  undulating,  and  the  streets 
themselves  vary  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  their  height  above 
the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  on  its  highest  point,  stands  tb9 
Oapitol.  It  is  a  miserable  copv  of 
the  Maison  Garrde  at  ^ismes ;  built 
of  Ivick  plastered  over,  and  studded 


with  unsightly-looking  square  win- 
dows, the  sides  being  quite  desti- 
tute of  pillars,  and  those  in  front 
bearing  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  exquisite  fluted  columns 
at  Nismes.  To  speak  in  the  mild- 
est terms,  the  architect  has  at  least 
proved  himself  a  most  unskilfiil 
oopjist.  Standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  Oapitol,  and  beneath  the  dome, 
is  a  beautifully  executed  statue  of 
Washington,  by  Hondon.  There  is 
also  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
him  outside  the  building,  but  the 
base  on  which  it  stands  is  so  dis-' 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  man 
and  horse,  that,  when  looking  at 
it,  one  almost  feels  nervous  lest  it 
should  topple  over  and  crush  the 
statues  of  Jefferson,  Mason,  and 
other  notabilities  which  stand 
around.  The  groands  about  the 
Capitol,  or  State-house,  are  nicely 
laid  out  and  well  kept.  The  gov- 
ernor's house  stands  at  one  end  of 
them,  arid  is  a  substantial-looking 
residence,  in  good  repair.  Most  of 
the  streets  are  bordered  with  trees ; 
but  the  paving,  as  in  many  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  States,  is  very 
bad ;  and  the  horrible  institution  of 
street  railways  has  penetrated  even 
to  Richmond,  though  there  are  not 
so  many  of  them  there  as  there  would 
be  in  a  town  of  the  same  size  and 
importance  in  the  Korth.  It  is  cari- 
ous to  examine  the  shops  in  pass- 
ing. With  the  exception  of  book- 
shops, their  shelves  are  generally 
more  than  half  empty,  and  some 
altogether  cleared  out  I  do  not 
know  of  any  citv  whose  environs 
are  prettier  so  long  as  you  keep 
within  sight  of  the  James  River; 
and  the  views  f^om  the  cemetery 
above,  and  from  Ohapel  Point  below 
the  town,  are  really  quite  lovely.  The 
roads,  however,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  and  those  running  into  the 
country,  are  sandy  and  extremely 
bad.  The  President's  residence, 
called  the  "Grey  House,"  in  con- 
tradistinction, I  suppose,  to  the 
**  White  Honse,''  is  a  large,  well- 
built  private  residence,  hired  for 
the  purpose,  until  such  time  as  the 
Government   shall  decide  upon  the 
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future  capital  of  their  Repoblic, 
wherever  that  may  be.  But  every 
one  seema  agreed  with  regard  to  its 
not  being  Riohmond ;  and  objections 
to  selecting  tbat  city  are  raised  by  all 
clascses  of  the  people,  from  every  one 
of  the  States,  and,  i^trange  to  say, 
particularly  from  Virginia.  With 
us,  most  cuunties  and  cities  would 
be  ambitious  of  such  an  honour, 
as  it  would  raise  the  value  of  pro* 
perty  and  inevitably  give  an  in- 
creased impetus  to  trade  and  busi- 
ness. But  Virginia  objects  for 
several  reasons  ;  the  chief  being, 
that  in  whatever  State  the  genertd 
seat  of  Governioent  is  located,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  that  State  to 
give  up  oil  jurisdiction  in  and 
around  the  city,  as  Maryland  and 
Virginia  did  before  with  regard  to 
Washington,  around  which  a  space 
of  ten  miles  square  was  marked  out 
and  called  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
district  the  Federal  Grovemment 
ruled  exclusively,  no  particular 
State  having  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the 
laws  within  its  confioes.  The  ne- 
oeasity  for  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  representatives  of  foreign 
states  who  must  remain  at  the  gene- 
ral seat  of  Government,  can  only 
hold  official  intercourse  w^ith  it ; 
whereas,  if  any  one  State  had  juris- 
diction there,i  they  would  be  con- 
strained to  communicate  with  that 
State  individually  upon  many  minor 
matters.  In  fact,  a  State  legisla* 
tare  could  at  pleasure  order  any  par* 
ticular  ambassador  to  leave  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  if  State  sovereignty  is 
recognised,  the  general  Government 
could  not  interfere.  The  people  of 
Virginia  would  never  consent  to  re- 
linquish Kichmond  upon  such 
terms.  Tliey  are  very  fond  of  their 
State  capital,  and  proud  of  recall- 
ing its  many  historical  associations. 
But  the  general  objection  to  select- 
ing it  as  the  future  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States  consists  in  its 
being  considered  not  nearly  central 
enough,  and  far  too  close  to  Yan- 
keedom  for  safety.  New  Orleans 
and    Charleston    ore   open   to    the 


same  objection,  with  the  addition 
of  being  very  unhealthy  at  certain 
seasons.  As,  however,  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  that  the  future 
seat  of  Government  should  be  a 
place  of  much  trade,  I  tblnk  it 
highly  probable  that  some  spot  will 
be  selected  in  the  high  lands  of 
Georgia,  where  at  present  no  town 
exists,  but  where  the  climate  is 
most  salubrious.  St;Veral  hotels 
and  other  large  buildings  tb  rough - 
out  ^Virginia,  but  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  State  House,  have 
been  hired  aud  temporarily  con- 
verted into  public  offices.  The 
War  Office  and  Treasury  are  the 
departments  where  tbe  greatest 
amount  of  business  seems  to  bo 
transacted.  General  Kandolph,  the 
Secretary  for  War,  was  most  oblig- 
ing in  furnishing  us  with  passes  to 
go  wherever  we  liked,  and  giving 
us  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
various  military  authorities.  In 
his  room  it  was  surprising  to  see 
the  numbers  of  Yankee  regimental 
colours  tbat  were  heaped  in  corners 
and  piled  up  in  bundles.  Regard- 
ing, as  we  are  always  taught  to  do, 
tlie  standard  of  our  oorj>s  with 
something  little  short  of  religious 
^veneration,  and  being  educated  to 
consider  its  loss  as  the  greatest  slur 
which  cauld  be  cast  upon  the  hon- 
our of  those  to  whose  cbarge  it  is 
committed,  the  absence  of  all  true 
military  spirit,  wbich  mnst  have 
existed  in  an  army  who  had  lost  in 
action  the  pile  of  national  flogs 
Itnow  saw  around  roe,  at  first  in- 
clined me  to  feel  pity  for  a  people 
so  destitute  of  proper  feeling.  But 
my  next  impulse  waa  to  smile  at 
the  utter  folly  they  exhibited  in 
rushing  into  a  great  war  of  conquest, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  bringiag 
into  subjection  those  every  way  su- 
peror  to  themselves,  in  all  qualities 
essential  to  good  generalship  and 
the  formation  of  a  soldierlike  charac- 
ter. 

Engraving,  like  most  other  trades 
4)efore  Secession,  was  almost  entire- 
ly neglected  in  the  South,  so  that 
at  first  much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced  in   providing   for  the  extra- 
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orduiAiy  lasiie  of  notes,  whiob,  as 
Id  the  Koiih,  have  now  completely 
taken  the  place  of  all  specie  in  the 
South.  The  Confederate  bank- 
notes  are  worded  thus  : — **  Six 
mooths  after  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the  United 
StateSi  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  will  pay  bearer."  The 
fint  issne  were  very  rudely  exe- 
cuted, being  but  poor  lithographs ; 
bat  those  of  a  latvr  date  are  better, 
being  from  steel  plates  engraved  in 
Eoglaod.  All  these  notes  possessed 
in  interest  for  me  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  signed  for  the  ^^  Regjs^ 
ter "  and  "  Ti-easnrer  "  by  ladies 
leadered  destitute  by  the  war — 
their  fathers  or  husbands  having 
btta  shot,  and  their  property  either 
(lestrojed  or  carried  off  by  the 
Korthem  troops.  They  now  earn 
a  fivelihood  by  daily  signing  some 
inodreds  of  these  Treasury  notes. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the 
aeoial  work  in  Bicbmond  is  pei^ 
formed  by  negroes,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  slaves.  The  word  slave, 
however,  is  never  used  by  Southern- 
en  in  alluding  to  them ;  tliat  of 
tenant  being  substituted  univer- 
aiilly.  So  that,  when  a  man  talks  of 
his  servants  in  the  South,  he  is  al- 
ways nncleretood  to  mean  his  slaves. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the 
North  no  white  man  is  ever  called 
a  servant;  the  term  Kdp  being  used 
iostead.  All  the  hotels  and  estab- 
hshments  requiring  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  have  slaves  hired  from 
masters,  who  let  them  out  precisely 
ID  the  same  manner  that  a  livery- 
stable  keeper  in  England  lets  out 
his  horaea.  The  slaves  in  largo 
towns  are  inferior  in  moral  charac- 
ter to  those  upon  plantations;  and 
amongst  the  former  there  is  always 
a  large  admixture  of  white  blood, 
which  is  very  rare,  indeed,  amongst . 
.farm  hand&  In  many,  or  I  might 
•ay  in  most  States,  if  a  woman  upon 
a  plantation  gives  birth  to  a  child 
of  any  but  ebony  hue,  it  is  con<» 
•idered  a  sort  of  slur  upon  the 
owner  of  the  estate ;  and  she  is 
udoally  sold  to  some  city  master  as 


soon  as  the  fact  becomes  known,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  hush  up  the 
scandal  certain  to  arise  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  circumstance. 
I  have  been  informed  by  many 
planters  that,  as  a  rule,  the  negresses 
on  estates  are  a  moral  class;  and 
as  their  appearance  is  repulsive  in 
the  extreme,  I  can  well  understand 
there  being  so  few  half-caste  chil- 
dren in  neighbourhoods  where  the 
only  white  men  a/s  those  of  the 
better  classes. 

When  at  Richmond,  I  visited  the 
scene  of  several  of  the  battles  which 
took  place  in  its  vicinity  last  June. 
In  some  places  the  numerous  graves 
and  pits  filled  with  dead  bodies  but 
slightly  covered  over,  testified  to 
the  severity  of  the  fighting  there. 
Most  of  the  country  fought  over  wa3 
very  thickly  wooded,  so  that,  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  to  direct  any  operation  well 
would  be  impossible.  No  general 
could  see  what  was  going  on  to  his 
right  or  left ;  nor  without  closing 
upon  his  enemy  could  he  form  ^that 
JQSt  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
those  opposed  to  him,  or  the  posi- 
tion of  reserves,  &c.,  which  is  so 
essential  to  success.  The  deMs  of 
all  thiufse  pert^ning  to  an  army 
which  lay  strewn  about  on  the 
groQud  camped  on  by  M'Clellan^s 
troops,  was  immense.  In  many 
places  the  blackened  embers  of  flour- 
barrels,  clothing-cases,  and  commis- 
sariat stores  covered  large  spaces, 
showing  the  haste  with  which  the 
general  retreat  was  commenced,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  stores  which 
it  had  been  foima  necessary  to  de- 
stroy. In  some  parts  the  very 
trunks  of  the  trees  were  riddled 
through :  huge  pines  being  cut 
down  by  round  shot,  and  great 
branches  torn  ofiT  bv  bursting  shells. 

The^Chickahommy  Biver,  along 
the  course  of  which  General  Lee^s 
operations  commenced  when  he 
assumed  the  offensive  upon  the  26th 
of  last  June,  is  an  insignificant 
sluggish  stream,  fordable  at  many 
points ;  but,  having  muddy  banks 
and  a  soft  bottom,  no  army  could 
pass  over  jt  easily  without  bridging 
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It.  The  valley  throogh  wblch  it 
flows  averages  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width  near  Gaines's  farm, 
and  is  rich  in  meadow  land,  which 
after  any  heavy  fall  of  rain  be- 
comes covered  with  water  and  im- 
passable for  all  arras.  General 
M^OIellan  had  made  some  corduroy 
roads  across  these  meadow?,  and 
thrown  several  bridges  over  the 
river,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Lee 
in  front  and  by  Jackson  in  flank. 
His  position,  at  all  times  one  of 
hazard,  then  became  nntenable ; 
and  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  non- 
execntion  of  General  Lee's  orders 
that  he  escaped  ntter  destruction. 

The  staff  oi^ganisation  in  the  Con- 
federate army  was  not  so  well  estab- 
lished then  as  it  is  at  present  As 
will  be  readily  imagined,  it  is  no 
easv  matter  to  improvise  an  army 
and  its  several  departments — mak- 
ing all  hang  well  together  at  once. 
Experience  as  well  bs  judgment  is 
needed  for  so  diflBcalt  a  task,  fivery 
one  in  the  South  will  tell  you  that 
M*01ellan's  array  was  save^l,  first,  by 
General  Lee's  orders  not  being  ac- 
cnrately  executed,  and,  secondly,  by 
»  his  gunboats,  under  the  fire  of 
which  he  halted  at  Harrison's  Lfwid- 
ing.  Confederate  soldieft  seem  to 
have  some  superstitious  dread  of 
gunboats,  which  have  been  several 
times  the  means  of  saving  Northern 
armies  during  this  war.  With  sol- 
diers lately  raised^  snch  as  fill  the 
ranks  of  both  l^orth  and  South, 
who  possess  no  traditions  of  how 
their  regiments  in  snt^h  and  snch 
former  wars  stormed  batteries  and 
performed  other  feats  in  action,  it 
will  always  be  found  that  an  over- 
weening confidence  is  placed  in 
artillery  fire,  and  an  undue  dread 
felt  of  its  effects.  As  a  rule,  none 
but  highly  disciplined  troops  with- 
out guns  will  attack  those  supported 
by  them  ;  and  a  very  heavy  artillery 
fire  brought  to  bear  upon  raw  eof- 
diers,  although  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  they  may  not  suffer 
much  from  it,  will  disconcert  them 
terribly.  I  believe  that  round  shot 
frightens  far  more  men  than  it  kills. 
And  if  this  is  tlie  case  «8  regards 


field  artiHery,  how  much  more  so 
when  the  missiles  are  ten-inch  shells, 
such  as  are  thrown  by  gunboats.. 
The  country  tiround  Harrison's 
Landing  was  so  closely  wooded  that 
no  amount  of  gunboats  in  the  river 
could  have  prevented  a  disciplined 
army,  fiushed  with  victory,  from 
driving  such  a  mob  as  that  under 
M*ClelIan  into  the  water.  The  gun- 
boats could  only  have  fired  at  ran- 
dom into  the  woods,  in  many  oases 
doing  equal  injury  to  friend  and  foe. 
I  had  subsequently  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  position  from  the 
river,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  which  I  had  previously 
come  to  from  a  study  of  the  map. 

Before  leaving  Richmond  [  spent 
a  day  at  Drury's  Bluff,  or  Fort  Dar- 
ling, as  it  is  called  in  the  North. 
My  readers  may  remember  that  the 
position  there  was  attacked  by  the 
Monitor,  Galena,  and  some  other 
Federal  iron-clad  gunboats,  when 
M'Clellan's  army  was  on  the  penin- 
sula, and  that  the  second  named 
vessel  was  disabled  and  almo$>t 
destroyed.  The  works  are  now 
beautifully  finished.  I  cannot  en- 
ter into  a  description  of  them, 
but  woe  to  the  vessels  which  next 
have  the  hardihood  to  attack  tliat 
position  I  When  the  former  at- 
tack was  made  only  three  guns 
were  in  the  battery,  one  of  which 
was  for  nearly  two  hours  unser- 
viceable, from  the  falling-in  of 
the  wooden  casemate  in  which  it 
was  placed.  But  notwithstanding 
this  inferiority  in  the  number  of 
guns  to  those  opposed  to  them  in 
the  iron-dad  vesselV,  the  latter  were 
beaten  ofl^  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  Galena  finally  towe<! 
down  the  river  in  a  crippled  state. 

So  much  for  the  oflin- disputed 
question  of  shore  batteries  f>er8us 
floating  ones.  Captain  Lee,  for- 
meriy  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
commands  the  troops  and  position, 
there.  He  was  most  obliging  in 
showing  us  ronn^  the  works,  and 
pointing  out  all  the  new  improve- 
ments in  guns,  carriages,  and  pro- 
jectiles. He  is  brother  to  General 
B.  Lee,  commanding  the  Oonfede- 
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mto  army,  and  father  of  Mi^or- 
Geoeral  Fitzlem  Lee,  commanoing 
a^TidfoD. 

Upcm  my  retom  to  the  city  from 
Drnry's  Bluff,  I  went  on  board  the 
RiohmoDd,  or  Merrimac  No:  2,  as 
Bbe  w  more  generally  called,  and  I 
roost  say  that  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Sonthemers  to  attain  perfection 
m  the  arts  of  shipboildmg,  making 
ganpowder,  and  other  rauDitions  of 
war,  reflect  great  credit   upon  the 
people   and   aatborities.    An   iodo- 
Imt   raoov    who,   before   the    oom- 
moioement   of    hostilities,    despised 
in    mannal     labour,    and    thought 
oaly   of    amusement   aod    how  to 
flpeod  the  money  earned  for  them 
bj  their  slaves  in   the   pleasantest 
iBamter,  have  now  shown  that  when 
sMeeasity  for  exertion  arises,  they 
not  only  do  .not  shrink  from  it,  but 
ZDeet  it  nobly,  sparing  neither  them- 
sdTes  nor  their   resources.     Being 
destitute   of   workshops,  they  have 
hsd  to  create  everything,  and  tbe 
mskeshifts    they    havQ   resorted    to 
in  many  instances  are  most  eurioQs. 
aod  display  an  amount  of   natural 
talent  which  proves  that  it  was  not 
incapaoity   which  kept   them    from 
turning  their  attention  to  mauofac- 
tares    before.      In    discussing    with 
Sonthemers    the    frequently-mooted 
subject  of  recognition  by  England, 
tbey    invariably    hud    great   stress 
upon  tbe   advantages   which   must 
hereafter  accrue  to  us  from  having 
tbe  Southern  market  thrown  open 
freely  to  our  manufactures,  as  they 
declare  that,  with  tbe  exception  of 
making    warlike    implements,    they 
never  wish  to  be  more  than  produ- 
cers of  the  raw  material.    I  believe 
myself    that   they   are    sincere    in 
saying  this;    but  it  would  be  im- 
prudent %>  place  any  reliance  upon 
such  assurances.    It  is  certain  that 
after  the  war  is  over  a  large  revenue 
will  be  required,  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion mnst  be  resorted  to  for  raising 
it    A  high  tariff  upon  all  imported 
goods    will    quickly   give    birth    to 
manufactures    within    the    country, 
which,  if  not  started  by  Southern- 
era,    will   soon    be   established    by 
tbe  Yankees,  who  are  always  alive 


to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  protection.  I  look  * 
upon  all  promises  of  firee  trade  as 
illusory,  even  though  it  is  said  to 
be  tiie  true  interest  of  producing 
countries  to  be  able  to  buy  manu- 
factured goods  in  tbe  lowest  mar- 
ket White  labour,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  work  where  machinery  is 
used,  can  be  profitably  employed  in 
the  border  States  and  Virginia; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  vast  mineral  resources,  water- 
power,  and  coal-beds  of  the  latter 
State  will  ere  long  be  developed. 
Even  at  this  present  moment  there 
are  several  cotton-miUs  at  work, 
and  1^  iron^works  increase  ddly 
in  siae  and  importance. 

Having  been  furnished  by  Gene- 
ral   Bandolph,  the    War    Minister, 
with     l^^ters    of     introduction    to 
General    Lee,    and    the    necessary 
posses,,  we   left   Richmond  at  seven 
▲.H.   by  the  Virginia  Central  Bailr 
road,  and   reached  Staunton  about 
six    o^clock  in  the  evening  of   tbe 
same   day.      We    crossed    en  route 
the    South-west  Mountains  and  the 
Blue  Ridge— the  former  at  a  pass 
throagh  which  tbe  Ravanna  River  . 
forces  its  way,  and  then,  after  run- 
ning in  \i   sooth-easterly  direction, 
falls    into    *  the     James    River    at 
Oolumbla.      A   canal    runs    nearly 
parallel  with  it  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of   Charlottesville,  on   which 
the   produce    of    the    highlands   iu 
its  neighbourhood  is  brought  down 
to  the  James  River,  and  Qienoe  to 
Richmond.       Immediately      witiiin 
the  pass  to  which  I  have  alluded 
lies  the  town  of  Charlottesville,  dis- 
Ungnished    as    being    tbe    seat   of 
the  University  of    Virginia,  which 
stands  outside  the  town,  and  close 
to  tbe  railroad.     The  scenery  from 
thenoe  to  tlie  Blue  Ridge  along  the 
line  hi  railroad  is  bs  fine  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen.     And  I  fancy  there 
is  no  spot  on  this  continent  where 
the  beauties  of  a   North  American 
forest  at  tLe  "fall"  can  be  seen  to 
gi^ater    advantage    than    in    Albe- 
marle county,  Virginia,  through  the 
centre  of  which  tbe  railway  passes. 
Valleys  •wit^un   valleys,  and   chain 
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after  chain  of  raonntains,  were  pre- 
'  eented  tx)  view  as  we  journeyed 
along,  while  the  antamn  woods, 
flashed  with  that  hectic  brilliance 
pecnliar  to  the  declining  year,  were 
hanging  ont  their  banners  of  crim- 
son ■  and  gold,  and  displaying  the 
deep  red  of  the  maple,  and  the 
vivid  scarlet  of  the  snmach  and 
Virginia  creeper,  contrasted  with 
every  imaginable  variety  of  brown, 
burnt  sienna,  and  yellow, — ^the 
whole  forming  a  series  of  panora- 
mio  viewSj  in  which  the  depth  and 
richness  of  nature's  colouring  ex- 
ceeded in  warmth  and  loveliness 
even  the  finest  of  Olaude's  dreamy 
conceptions.  When  I  add  that  the 
day  on  which  I  beheld  these  fair 
scenes  was  one  of  hushed  unbroken 
stillness,  with  a  radiant  atmosphere 
spreading  a  golden  gloT^  over  all 
things,  and  a  sky  of  clear  un- 
clouded beauty,  it  nay  easily  be 
imagined  that  this  bright  page  of 
nature  is  painted  on  my  memory 
in  colours  which  will  not  quickly 
fade  away. 

On  a  hill  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try stands  Monticello,  the  residence 
ot  the  famous  Jefferson,  one  of 
Vir^nia's  most  highly  gifted  sons, 
and  remarkable  even  at  a  time 
when  America  could  boast'  of  great 
men  and  honest  statesmen.  Up  to 
the  year  1861,  the  history  of  the 
United  States  was  only  that  of  the 
rebellion  of  our  North  American 
colonies.  This  fact  will  strike  the 
travelling  Englishman  before  he 
has  Been  a  week  in  America;  for 
wherever  he  wanders,  his  fellow- 
passengers  in  railway  carriages  or 
stages  will  invariably  begin  talking 
to  him  about  Smiths,  Browns,  and 
'Tomkinses  in  the  same  strain  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear,  allu- 
sions made  to  the  Pitts  and  to 
Marlborough  or  Wellington,  and 
localities  will  be  pointed  out  to 
him  as  being  the  spots  where 
**  Jones "  was  raised,  or  where 
"  General  Thomson  *'  won  some 
glorious  battle  fighting  against  the 
Britishers,  4&o.  The  bewildered 
Englishman,    never    having    heard 


before  of  any  such  men  or  events, 
tries  to  look  very  wise,  and  sayp, 
**  indeed  1  '*  but  the  journey  over, 
he  vainly  searches  through  a  biogra- 
phical dictionary  for  the  notabilities 
of  whom  he  has  heard  such  hon- 
ourable mention,  and  no  record 
of  the  "great  battle"  is  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Upon  looking 
diligently  over  some  old  "  annals 
of  the  war,"  however,  he  will 
eventually  discover  the  details  of 
the  **  glorious  victory,"  in  which 
the  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides 
would  not  have  made  up  a  strong 
company.  If  this  war  has  no  other 
result,  therefore,  it  will  at  least  af- 
ford American  historians  some- 
thing to  write  about,  and  save  them 
from  the  puerility  of  detailing 
skirmishes  in  the  backwoods  or 
on  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  battles  of 
Waterloo  or  Solferino.  In  ascend- 
ing the  pass  by  which  the  railway 
winds  its  way  over  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  ascent  is  in  some  places  so  steep 
that  ft  was  only  after  several  inef- 
fectual attempts  that  the  engine  at 
last  succeeded  in  dragging  the 
train  up.  It  stopped  two  or  three 
times,  and  twice  actually  slid  back- 
wards for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  wks  only  brought  to  a  stand- 
still at  last  by  having  every  break 
in  the  train  turned  on.  I  don^t 
believe  that  upon  any  line  of  rail- 
road there  is  a  steeper  gradient,  or 
one  that  is  in  every  way  more  dan- 
gerous ;  the  sharpness  of  the  curves 
exceeded  anything  I  had  ever  be- 
fore seen,  and  the  engine  at  several 
points  seemed  to  be  going  at  right 
angles  to  the  hlndermost  carriages. 

Staunton,  a  town  containing 
about  4000  inhabitants,  is  now  in 
a  forlorn  condition ;  x\S  business 
dohig  there,  and  many  shops  closed 
altogether  from  the  owners  having 
sold  off  their  entire  stock,  and  being 
unable  to  lay  in  fresh  supplies.  I 
searched  in  vain  through  a  number 
for  a  teapot  or  kettle  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  and  I  had  to  go  a  long  journey 
through  the  principal  streets  before 
I  was  able  to  obtun  the  very  com- 
monest  description    of    clasp-knife, 
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for  wbich  I  paid  2  dollars  50  cents, 
its  real  value  beiDg,   I  sbonM  say, 
one  shilling.    The  town    lies    in    a 
bollow,   hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
hiUa,    and^ooks  sufficiently  pictur- 
esque wbol  yiewed  Irom  the  high 
ground;    hot  at  present  its  streets 
present  a  melancholy  aspect    Being 
at  the  end  of  the  railway  and  the 
oommenoement     of     the     turnpike 
road    line    of  commnnication   with 
the  army,  it  has  necessarily  become 
an   entredep6t  for  stores,  waggons, 
tod   ambulances   &o.  &c.    Most  of^ 
tiie  best  bouses  have  been  converted 
into  hospitals,  from  which  sick  and 
wonnded    men   seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly   coming    and    going,    some 
from  the  front,  others  b«ing  sent  off 
to  the  pear  by  tne  railway.    Throngh- 
oat  the  war  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  eend   all  sick  and  wounded  men 
who  require  time  to  recover  to  tbeir 
own  friends,  where,  of  course,  they 
reeeive  the  kindest  treatment;  and 
in  this  manner  the  regular  hospitals 
have  been  greatly  relieved,  and  the 
serrioe    in    every    way    benefited. 
There  is  one  hotel  in  the  town  called 
the  "  Yir^nia  House,^'  which,  like 
all  those  on  the  .army's  line  of  com- 
monications,    was   crowded    to   ex- 
cess, every  little  room  being  filled 
with  men  sleeping  on  the  floor  in 
all    directions.    The    clerk    in    the 
office     was    an    Englishman,   who, 
taking    pity    upon  his    three    com- 
patriots, gave  us  a  room  toiourselves 
with  three  beds  in  it,  although  he 
was  at  first   very  anxious  that   we 
should    only  occupy  two  of  them; 
one,  as  be  affirmed,  beiog  quite  large 
euofigh     for    two    people,    and    he 
wanted  to  put  a  stranger  into  the 
third.    A  regular  stage,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  runs  between  Staunton 
and  Wiuohester.    But  as  there  are 
daily  crowds  of  men  going  up  along 
the  road  to  join  the  army,  many  of 
whom   have  what  is  called  "trans- 
portation" fonnd  them  by  order  of 
the     Quartermaster's     Department, 
and  all  being  very  properlj^  allowed 
a  preference  over  civilians,  we  were 
informed  that   it  was   hopeless  at- 
tempt! og  to  get  seats  unless  we  were 
content  to  wait  several  days  for  that 


purpose.  As  time  was  a  great 
object  to  me,  and  as  we  were  all 
three  most  anxious  to  get  to  head- 
quarters as  soon  as  possible,  this 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  we 
were  determined,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  to  walk  the  ninety- 
two  miles,  trusting  to  get  our  small 
quantity  of  baggage  taken  on  in 
some  of  the  many  supply-waggons 
going  daily  along  the  road.  We 
most  fortunately  met  a  colonel  in 
the  railway  to  whom  one  of  our 
party  had  been  previously  intro- 
dnoed,  who  very  good-naturedly 
yolunteered  to  assist  us,  and  through 
his  influence  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  ambulance-cart,  one  of  a 
large  number  going  up  to  carry  back 
sick  and  wonnded  men.  It  was 
four-wheeled,  covered  over  with  a 
tarpaulin-hood,  and  drawn  by  two 
horses,  the  body  of  the  cart  being 
made  to  carry  two  men  on  stretchers, 
with  room  for  another  man  beside 
the  driver.  It  was  mounted  on 
very  tolerable  springs,  but  being  one 
of  a  batch  lately  made  in  Biohmond 
after  the  Yankee  pattern,  and  hav- 
ing been  hastily  put  together  by 
xmskilled  workmen,  its  construction 
was  so  bad,  and  the  wheels  so  weak, 
that  I  feel  convinced  the  whole 
affair  must  have  tumbled  to  pieces 
in  one  day's  march  over  the  ordin- 
ary country  roads  of  Virginia.  Very 
fortunately,  however,  the  road  down 
the  Shenandoah  valley  is  macadam- 
•ised,  being,  I  believe,  the  only  re- 
gularly metalled  road  in  the  State. 
There  were  thirteen  ambulance-carts 
in  the  train  with  which  we  travel- 
led, all  under  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
of  the  Quartermaster  s  Department 
We  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
about  six  miles  when  two  or  three 
of  the  carts  had  to  halt  at  a  smith's 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
wheel-tires  cut  and  reduced  in  size, 
the  dry  weather  having  so  affected 
the  new  wood,  that  the  spokes  in 
some  of  the  wheels  were  rattling 
loosely  about  like  lucifer-raatches 
in  a  box.  This  delayed  us  some 
two  hours,  so  that  we  did  not  make 
more  than  five-and*  twenty  miles 
the  first  day,  halting  for  the  ni^t 
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in  a  field  a  few  miles  short  of  Har- 
risonburg. The  night  was  cold,  with 
a  very  heavy  dew,  but  we  soon  light- 
ed good  fires,  and  squatting  around 
them,  made  ourselves  tolerably  com- 
fortable. The  waggon  would  only 
adjnit  of  two  sleeping  in  it,  so  one 
had  to  lie  out  with  bis  feet  to  the 
fire  in  correct  bivouac  fashion.  The 
country  we  had  passed  through  dur- 
ing the  day's  march  iwas  highly 
cultivated  with  maize,  wheat,  and 
barley,  of  which,  however,  nothing 
but  the  stubble  then  remained  in 
the  fields.  This  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah and  its  tributaries  is  about 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  State, 
and  by  many  called  the  garden  of 
Vir^uia.  The  farms  are  extensive, 
witli  larger  fields  than  in  most  of 
the  other  counties  I  had  passed 
through ;  and  in  a  number  of  places 
well-built  walls  of  loose  stone  had 
been  substituted  for  the  usual  snake 
and  rail  fences.  Happy  men  those 
were  whose  fathers  had  thus  enclos- 
ed 'their  farms,  fur  all  the  stoue 
walls  remained  in  perfect  order, 
whereas  many  of  the  wot)den  posts 
and  rails  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Wherever  a  column  had 
halted  for  the  night,  these  posts 
had  been  used  for  firing ;  for,  with 
every  desire  to  protect  private  pro- 
perty, it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  men 
will  see  fine  logs,  cut  regularly  so  as 
to  burn  well,  around  them,  and  yet 
go  without  a  fire — the  soldier's  only 
solace  and  comfort  in  a  bivo\jac. 
The  country  has  been  so  long  under 
cultivation,  and  land  has  become  in 
that  fertile  region  of  such  value, 
that  nowhere  is  there  even  a  belt 
of  timber  left;  therefore  an  anny 
marching  along  that  route  must 
eitlicr  burn  the  fence  rails,  or  go 
without  fire.  For  all  such  injuries 
done  to  their  property  the  farmers 
are  wdl  paid,  and  in  many  instances, 
particularly  where  men  of  Union 
symi)atbies  are  concerned,  the  Gov- 
ernment are  cheated  by  having  to 
pay  several  times  over  for  the  siirae 
farms.  As,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  this  valley  has 
been  the  theatre  of  operations,  it  is 
now    almost   exhausted  of  supplies. 


and  it  is  so  difficult  to  pui-chase 
even  bread  there,  that  I  fear  the  re- 
sidents will  suffer  severely  this 
winter.  The  next  night  we  bi- 
vouacked between  Mount  Jackson 
and  Woodstock;  and  ■  the  third 
night,  though  we  had  hoped  to  have 
reached  Winchester  by  that  time, 
we  had  not  got  farther  than  Mid- 
dletown,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
it.  •  It  had  rained  all  day,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  bivouac  was  far  from 
agreeable;  but  having  fortunately 
halted  near  the  village,  we  shoulder- 
ed our  baggage  and  marched  for  the 
inn  there.  As  usual  the  place  was 
crowded  to  excess,  men  even  sleep- 
ing in  the  hall ;  so  we,  being  tired, 
wet,  and  hungry,  were  consequent- 
ly prepared  to  pay  any  amount  that 
might  be  asked,  provided  we  couki 
only  get  a  room  to  ourselves.  It 
was  a  very  dark  night,  and  the 
street  almost  ankle-deep  with  mud, 
when  my  two  companions,  one  carry- 
ing a  candle,  sallied  forth  in  search 
of  a  lodging  for  the  night,  I  remain- 
ing sentry  over  our  traps  the  while. 
They  were  sent  from  house  to  house 
for  some  time,  no  one  oaring  to  take 
in  three  strangers,  but  at  last  a  good 
old  woman's  heart;  was  touched  by 
our  forlorn  condition,  and  she  con- 
sented to  give  us  shelter.  ■  She 
proved  to  be  most  kind  and  hospi- 
table, giving  us  a  good  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  and  seemed  quite 
disinclined  to  accept  any  remunera- 
tion for  the  inconvenience  we  had 
caused  her. 

The  man  who  drove  our  ambulance 
was  a  soldier  who  had  been  wounded 
in  one  of  the  battles  round  Rich- 
mond, and  had  been  sent  home  on 
two  months'  furlough  to  recover.  He 
still  suffered  considerably,  and  was 
so  weak  from  fever,  superinduced  by 
his  wounds,  that  he  could  scarcely 
walk.  I  asked  him  why  he  did- 
not  remain  longer  at  home,  and  he 
said  that  his  furlough  was  up, 
and  he  would  rather  die  than 
overstay  it.  He  was  married,  and 
the  son  of  a  rich  farmer,  and  not 
only  had  never  done  a  day's  work 
until  he  became  a  soldier,  but  waa 
of  that  listless   disposition  which  is 
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K>  Teiy  oovntDon  amongst  the  Sooth- 
eroen.  He  hfid  not  sufficient 
enerffy  even  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable at  night,  or  at  least  as 
comfortable  as  circnmstaooes  wonid 
admit  of;  bat  woald  lie  down  close 
to  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  was  lighted, 
and  fall  asleep  without  his  blanket 
We  frequently  nrged  him  to  take 
some  care  of  himself,  bat  without 
SQceesB;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  upon  the  morning  after  the 
heavy  night's  rain  his  clothes  were 
drenched  tlupigh  and  his  teeth 
ebattering  from  ferer.  Careless, 
HatlcflB,  and  indififerent  to  his  own 
oomforta  as  this  man  was,  yet, 
when  spoken  to  about  the  war,  he 
would  change  in  a  moment  —  he, 
ud  eyery  man  in  the  South,  were 
fi^ared  to  die,  he  said,  but  never 
to  reanite  with  the  d- — d  Yan- 
kees; ftod,  though  unfitted  by 
ofttml  diapoeition  as  well  aa  by 
bis  state  of  health  for  the  hard 
fife  of  a  soldier,  he  still  seemed 
dttermined  to  go  where  he  thought 
his  doty  called  him.  Every  day 
dnriog  our  journey  to  Winchester 
we  passed  batches  of  convalescents 
iwrchiDg  to  join  the  army,  many 
of  whom  were  totally  unfit  for  any 
work.  This,  of  course,  spoke  very 
h%faly  for  the  men ;  but  it  evinced 
a  great  want  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  officers,  for  such 
neo  would  be  an  incubus  to  any 
army,  and,  far  from  adding  to  its 
strength,  would  reduce  its  power 
of  movement  and  action  Immensely. 
Each  day  we  aUo  passed  batches 
of  sick  and  wounded  going  to  the 
rear;  those  totally  unable  to  march 
being  convened  in  ambulances,  or 
the  empty  waggons  returning  to 
Staunton  for  more  supplies.  It 
was  an  extremely  painful  sight  to 
see  such  numbers  of  weakly  men 
Btrogglii^  slowly  home,  many  of 
then  without  boots  or  shoes,  apd 
ail  mdifierently  clad ;  but  poets 
were  established  every  seventeen 
miles  along  the  road,  coptainin^ 
oomrnlssariat  supplies,  for  provi- 
siooii^  them.  We  also  likewise 
enoooutered  several  long  trains  of 
guns  and  ammunition  -  waggons  pro- 
you  zcui.  2 


ceeding  to  the  rear,  amongst  i^hich 
were  most  of  the  guns  taken  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  ^  XT.  S.*'  marked  upon  every 
waggon  and  u^n  almost  all  ambu- 
lance-carts which  we  passed.  The 
North  have  not  only  clothed  and 
equipped  the  millions  of  men  whom 
they  boast  of  having  had  at  various 
times  enrolled,  but  they  have  also 
umilarly  supplied  the  Southern 
armies.  Into  whatever  camp  you 
go,  you  are  sure  to  see  tents,  carts, 
horses,  and  guns  all  marked  with 
the  ''U.S."  Officers  have  declared 
to  me,  that  they  have  seen  whole 
regiments  go  into  action  with 
smooth-bore  muskets  and  without 
greatcoat?,  and  known  them  in  the 
evening  to  be  well  provided  with 
everything — having  changed  their 
old  muskets  for  rifles  I  The  North- 
ern troops  have  been  so  liberally 
supplied  with  all,  and,  indeed,  I 
may  say,  more  than  a  soldier  wants 
in  the  field,  that  they  do  not  value 
their  knapsacks  or  Iflankets,  and  in 
action  invariably  throw  them  away 
before  xthdy  **  skedaddle ; ''  knowing 
that  if  they  succeed  by  their  swift- 
ness in  living  to  "  fight  another 
day,"  their  Government  will  pro 
vide  them  with  a  new  kit,  rifle,  and 
all.  About  two  hundred  Northern 
prisoners  passed  us  during  our  jour- 
ney, and  it  was  curious  to  observe 
the  difference  between  their  cos- 
tume and  that  of  their  escort;  the 
prisoners  being  well -clothed  in  the 
regular  blue  frock-coat  and  light- 
blue  trousers,  whilst  their  mounted 
guard  wore  eicery  variety  of  attire 
— jackets  or  coats,  it  seemed  to 
matter  little  to  them;  and,  indeed,, 
many  rode  along  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, as  gay  and  happy  as  if  they 
were  decked  with  gold  and  the 
richest  trappings.  , 

In  two  or  three  places  the  road 
crosses  branches  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  and  the  bridges  over  it  having 
been  all  destroyed  by  Jackson  during 
his  remarkable  campaign  in  the  val- 
ley, and  not  repaired  sioce^  we  had  to 
cross  by  fords,  which  at  that  season 
were  never  more  than  knee -deep. 
We    reached     Winchester    at    te& 
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o'clock,  A,M.,  upon  the  fourth  day  OonfederateB  Dover  numbered  more 
after  we  left  Staunton;  but  only  than  about  eixty-five  or  seventy 
remained  there  whilst  we  were  get-  thousand  men  in  Maryland,  ^and 
ting  passee  (roja  the  provost- mar-  that,  owinff  to  the  harried  marches 
shal,  without  which  we  could  not  Lee  and  Jackson  had  mode  before 
have  left  the  .  town,  as  there  are  the  battle,  nearly  one-half  of  their 
guards  upon  all  the  roads  to  pre-  men  were  scattered  over  t|ie  ooun- 
vent  any  one  from  passing  in  or  out  try  in  their  rear,  unable  to  get  up 
without  written  permission.  •  The  in  time  from  sore  feet  occasioned 
convoy  then  proceeded  on  to  Gtene-  by  want  of  shoes  or  boots.  As  is 
ral  Lee's  headquarters,  which  were  so  frequently  the  case  in  war,  the 
close  to  the  Martineburg  road,  and  different  events  did  not  occur  at 
*  about  six  miles  from  Winchester ;  the  periods  calculaM  od.  For  in- 
and  having  presented  our  letters  to  stance,  Harper's  F^^,  the  capture 
the  Adjutant  -  General,  we  were  in  of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  oh- 
turn  presented  to  the  Ooramander-  jects  to  be  gained  by  crosaiag  the 
in -Chief.  He  Is  a  strongly  bmlt  Totomao,  held  out  two  days  longer 
man,  about  five  feet  eleven  in  than  was  expected,  which  prevented 
height  and  apparently  not  more  Jackson  from  Joining  the  main  army 
than  fifty  years  of  age.  His  hair  as  soon  as  he  should  otherwise  have 
and  beard  are  nearly  white ;  but  done ;  and  when  at  last  he  did 
his  dark  brown  eyes  still  shine  reach  General  Lee's  column,  it  was 
with  all  the  brightness  of  youth,  only  by  a  harassing  march,  which 
and  beam  with  a  most  pleasing  reduced  his  strength  considerably^ 
expression.  Indeed,  his  whole  fttce  as  the  shoeless  men  could  not  keep 
is*  kindly  and  benevolent  in  the  up  with  the  others.  It  fnrther- 
hifrhest  degree.  In  manner,  though  more  obliged  Lee  to  fall  back  from 
sufficiently  conversible,  be  is  alight-  the  advanced  position  he  had  taken 
ly  reserved ;  but  be  is  a  person  up  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Jack- 
that,  wherever  seen,  whether  in  a  son's  operatioos,  and  approach 
oastle  or  a  hovel,  alone  or  in  a  nearer  the  point  on  the  Potomac 
crowd,  must  at  once  attract  atten-  where  he  had  determined  to  recroes' 
tion  as  being  a  splendid  specimen  that  river  in  the  event  of  affairs 
of  an  English  gentleman,  with  one  not  tarning  out  satisfactorily.  Bat 
of  the  most  rarely  handsome  faces  there  was  also  another  matter  re- 
I  ever  saw.  He  had  had  a  bad  garding  which  the  Confederate 
fall  during  the  Maryland  expedi-  commander  was  at  fault  in  his 
tion,  from  whkh  he  was  not  yet  oalcalations.  The  disorganised  mob 
recovered,  and  which  still  crippled  under  General  Pope's  command, 
his  right  hand  considerably.  We  whom  he  had.  lately  seen  flying  be- 
pat  with  him  for  ^  long  time  in  fore  his  own  victorious  troops  more 
his  tent,  conversing  upon  a  vari-  like  scared  sheep  than  soldiers, 
ety  of  topics,  the  state  of  public  had  rallied  under  M^Glellan  with 
affairs  being  of  course  the  leading  a  rapidity  which  filled  him  with 
one.  He  talked  most  freely  about  amazement,  and  not  only  opposed 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  assured  a  foimidable  front,  but  actually  re- 
us that  at  no  time  during  that  assumed  the  offensive.  From  the 
day's  fight  had  he  more  than  thirty-  accounts  of  those  who  saw  Pope's 
five  thoueand  men  engaged.  You  army  return  to  the  Potomac  after 
have  only  to  be  in  his  society  for  a  the  second  battle  of  Manaseas,  I 
very  brief  period  to  be  convinced  do  not  believe  that  any  one  would 
that  whatever  he  says  may  be  im-  have  thought  it  possible  that  such 
plicitly  relied  upon,- and  that  he  is  a  disorganised  rabble  could  have 
quite  incapable  of  departing  from  been  placed  in  line  of  battle  so 
the  truth  under  any  circumstances,  soon.  But  M'Gleilan  seemed  to 
From  what  I  subsequently  learned  possess  the  wand  of  the  enchanter 
from    others,    I     believe    that    the  on  that  occasion.     It   is    generally 
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sfaiM  that   the  Confederate   antbo-  opposite  WaebiDgtoo.     Officers  aod 

rities    cateolated    npon   a  risiog   in  men  carsed  the   Government  which 

Maryland  directly  their  army  entered  had  handed  them  over  to  the  neck- 

that  State.    Nevertheless,  everybody  less  guidance  of  sach  men  as  Pope 

to  whomt  I  ^)oke  on  the  sabject  ridi-  and  MacdowalL      The  soldiers  vere 

cnted  the  idea  of  ever  having  thooght  calling     for    General    .M*CIellan    to 

-that  any  sach  rising  would  take  command  them;  and,  incaparble  as 
plape,  until  either  Baltimore  was  they  were  of  defending  their  fron- 
10  their  bands,  or -they  had  at  least  tier  from  hostile  invasion,  they  were 
established  a  position  in  that  conn-  powerfal  enough  to  have  crossed 
try,  as  it  was  well  known  that  into  Washington,  and,,  overtaroing 
the  inhabitants  of  Washington  and  the  vile  faction  which  sits  there  in 
Frederick  conntiee  were  far  from  the  name  of  a  government,  to  have 
being  nnanimons  in  their,  opinions,  proclaimed  M'OlelTan  dictator.  Such 
and  that  in  many  districts  there  a  line  of  conduct  was  openly  talked 
the  Unionists  were  considerably  in  of,  and  many  of  the  best  informed 
the*  majority.  The  city  of  Wash-  men  now  believe  that  it  would  have 
ifigton  was  saved,  to  the  Union  actuallv  been  carried  into  execu- 
hf  the  reappointment  of  General  tion,  had  not  Mr.  Lincoln  called 
M'Olelfan  as.  Commander-in-Chief  back  the  favourite  to  command  the 
of  the  army.  There  is  no  other  Union  armies  in  defence  of  the 
Federal  .general  who  could  have  empire's  capital*  The  news  of  his 
iboght  the  battle  of  Antietam.  reappointment  'was  received  by  the 
Hero-worship  seems  to  be  inherent  army  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  all 
in .  hamao  nature  generally,  it  is  the  regiments  filed  through  Wasb- 
tme,  but  for  such  armies  jaa  those  ington,  they  insisted  upon  march- 
is  America  an  Idol^  is  indispen-  ing  past  M'Clellan's  house,  and 
sable.  No  man  has  yet  shown  him-  cheering  vociferonsly  Jor  their  new 
self  capable  of  leading  them  to  vie-  commander  as  they  did  so. 
tory,  8o  they  have  agreed  to  fall  Owing  to  M*OIeHao's  late  dis- 
dowD  before  the  image  set  up  by  astrous  campaign  in  the  peninsula, 
the  prees  —  a  Napoleon  without  and  the  well  -  known  jealousy  of 
glory,  and  a  Fabius  without  success.  Staunton,  Seward'  and  Halleck  on 
M'CIellaD,  a  man  of  retiring  dig-  account  of  the  army's  attachment 
positioD  and  agreeable  manners,  to  him,  bis  recall  was  deemed  an 
with  a  talent  for  organisation,  has  event  so  improbable  that,  when  it 
Bocceeded  in  making  himself  so  be-  did  occur,  the  Confederate  general's 
loved  by  his  armies,  that  no  amount  plan  of  campaign  was  utterly  dis- 
of  failare  or  defeat  has  as  yet'  arranged  in  consequence.  How- 
shakeo  their  confidence  in  him.  ever,  when  the  results  of  the  expo- 
After  his  return  from  ^  Harrison's  dition  into  Maryland  are  calmly 
Landing  he  had  been  placed  by  the  reviewed,  they  will  be  found  to 
Lincoln  clique  in  '^  command  of  hava  been  highly  favorable  for  the 
the  troops  around  Washington,  not  Bouthern  cause.  Fourteen  thou- 
otherwise  disposed  of,"  which  vir-  sand  men  made  j^risoners  ^  over 
tnaliy  gave  him  command*  of  only  fifty  guns  and  an  immense  quantity 
one  hundred  and  eighty '  men.  In  of  ammunition  and  stores  cnptured 
other  words,  he  was  put  on  the  — together  with  the  fact  of  having 
shelf,  the  fainglorioos  Pope  being  fought  with  thirty-five  thousand 
appointed  to  rer^n  in  his  stead,  men  a  decidedly  drawn  batrle, 
But  when  the  news  of  Lee  having  without  loss  in  guns  or  prisoners, 
crossed  the   Potomac    reached    Mr.  against  a  force  of  ninety   thousHnd 

'  Lincoln,  he  and    his   advisers  were,  men — are  not  only  circumstances  to 

as  might  be  expected,  at  their  wits'  be  remembered  with   pride,  but  also 

end.    A  motinoua    rabble    thronged  fruitful    in    substantial    advantages. 

the  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  stroll-  Towards  the  close  of  that  eventful 

ed   at    pleasure  along   the    heights  day,  many  of  the  Confederate  regi. 
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meDts  were  withoat  a  roood  of  am-  and    a    number    of    horaes   roamed 

manitioDi  and    held    their    poBition  loose  aboat  the  field.    The  servaota, 

solely  by  the    moral  weight  which  who  were  of  coarse  slaves,  and  the 

the    formidable   front    they   showed  mounted    soldiers  called   '^coariers/' 

the    enemy    gave     them.     General  who  always  accompany   each   gene- 

Longstreet    assured     me    that,    to-  ral  of  division  in  the  field,  were  nn- 

wards  evening,  if  he  had   had  even  provided  with  tents,  and  slept  in  or 

five    thoQsand    fresh    men,  he  most  uoder  the  waggons, 

have    annihilated  M'Olellan^s  army;  Waggons,  tents,  and  some  of  the 

bnt    hia    men  were    ezhaosted    by  horaea,  were  marked  IT.  8.,  ahowing 

their  long    marchea  for  many  daya  that  part  of  that  hoge  debt  in  the 

previous,  and  bat  few  of  them  had  North  haa  gone  to  mrnishing  even 

any  am  monition.  the  Confederate  generals  with  camp 

The  Federal  cavalry  had  eacaped  equipmenta.  No  guard  or  'aeotriea 
from  Harper's  Ferry  when  the  in>  were  to  *  be  seen  in  the  vicioity ; 
fan  try  there  sarrendered ;  and  when  no  crowd  of  aides-de-camp  loiter- 
er route  to  join  their  main  arm^,  log  about,  making  themselvea  agree- 
they  happened  by  chance  to  cut  in  able  to  visitors,  and  endeavoariog 
upon  General  Lee's  line  of  waggons,  to  aate  their  generala  from  receiv- 
•  jast  at .  the  point  where  those  with  ing  those  who  have  no  particular 
the  reserve  amftianition  were.  The  business.  A  large  farm  -  house 
baggage-guard  were  all  massed  in  stands  close  bv,  which,  in.  any  other 
front,  so  the  Federals  were  thus  army,  would  have  been  the  gene- 
enabled  to  carry  off  or  destroy  about  ral*s  residence  pro  tern, :  but  as  no 
forty  carts.  During  the  night  a  liberties  are  allowed  to  be  taken 
sm^Jl  reinforcement  reached  ^e  with  personal  property  in  Lee^s 
army,  which  enabled  General  Lee  armv,  ne  is  particular  in  setting  a 
to  halt  all  the  day  following  upon  good  example  himself.  His  etafif 
the  same  ground  he  had  held  the  are  crowded  together  two  and  three 
day  before,  and  ofifer  his  opponent  in  a  tent :  none  are  allowed  to  carry 
battle  again  —  a  challenge  that  more  baggage  than  a  small  box 
M'Glellan  did  not  feel  himself  suf-  each,  and  his  own  kit  is  but  very 
ficiently  strong  to  accept  Such  little  larger.  Every  one  who  ap- 
are  the  general  outlines  of  the  preaches  him  does  so  with  marked 
Maryland  expedition,  gathered  from  respect,  although  there  is  none  of 
tlie  generals  and  other  Confederate  that  bowing  and  flourishing  of  for- 
officers  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  age-caps  which  occnra  in  the  pre- 
the  subject  aence  of    European    generals:    and 

In    visiting    the   headquarters   of  whilst    all    honor    him    and    place 

the   Confederate   generals,  but   par-  implicit   faith    in    his  courage   and 

tioularly  those  of  General  Lee,  any  ability,  those  with  whom  he  is  most 

one    accustomed    to    see    European  intimate  Yeel  for  him    the  affection 

armies  in  the  field  cannot  fail  to  be  of   sons  to  a  father.     Old  General 

struck  with  the  ^reat  absence  of  all  Scott    was   correct  in   saying    that 

the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  when     Lee     joined    the     Southern 

in  and  around   their    encampmenta  cause,  it  was  worth  aa  much  as  the 

Lee'a     headquarters      consisted     of  accession    of    20,000    men    to    the 

about    seven    or    eight    pole  tents,  *^  rebels.'' 

pitched  with  their  backs  to  a  stake-  Smce    then,  every  injury  that  it 

fence,   upon  a  piece  of   ground   so  was    possible    to    inflict,  the   Nor- 

rocky  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  ride  thernera    have    heaped    upon    him. 

over   it  —  its    only  recommendation  His    house   on  the   Pamunky  river 

being-  a  little  stream  of  good  water,  was    burnt  to  the  ground  and  the 

which  flowed  close  by  the  General's  slaves   carried    away,  many  of  them 

tent     In  front*  of    the    tents  were  by  force ;   whilst   hia   reaidence   on 

aome  three  or  four  wheeled  waggona,  the  Arlington  Heighta  was  not  only 

drawn   up  without  any  regularity,  gutted  of  its  furniture,  but  even  the 
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Tery*  relics  of  George  Washington  his  voice  partakes  slightly  of  that 
were  stolen  from  it  and  paraded  in  harshness  which  Europeans  nn- 
triampb  in  the  saloons  o(  Kew  York  jnstly  attribute  to  oM  Americans, 
and  Boston.  Notwithstanding  all  there  is  much  unmistakable  cor- 
these  peraonal  losses,  however,  diality  in  his  manner :  and  to  us 
when  speaking  of  the  Yankees,  he  he  talked  most  affectionately  of 
Bdtber  evinced  any  bitterness  of  England,  and  of  his  brief  but  en- 
fueling,  nor  gave  utterance  to  a  joyable  sojourn  there.  The  reli- 
giogle  violent  expression,  but  al-  gious  element  seems  strongly  de- 
loded  to  many  of  his  former  friends  velof^d  in  him;  and  though  his 
and  oonopanions  amongst  them  in  conversation  is  perfectly  free  from 
the  kindest  terms.  He  spoke  as  a  all  puritanical  cant,  it  is  evident  , 
man  proud  of  the  victories  won  by  that  he  is  a  person  who  never  loses 
bis  country,  and  confident* of  uiti-  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
mate  success  under  the  blessing  of  omnipresent  Deity  ever  presiding 
the  Almighty,  whom  he  glorified  over  the  minutest  occurrences  of 
for  past  successes,  and  whose  aid  he  life,  as  well  .as  over  the  most  im- 
mvoked  for  all  future  operations,  portant  Altogether,  as  one  of  his 
He  regretted  that  his  limited  sup-  soldiers  said  to  me  in  talking  of 
f!ly  of  tents  and  available  accom-  him,  ''he  is  a  glorious  fellow!" 
modation  would  prevent  him  from  and,  after  I  left  him,  I  felt  that  I 
^ttiog  us  up,  but  he  kindly  placed  had  at  last  solved  the  my&l^ery  of 
at  oor  disposal  horses,  or  a  two-  Stonewall  Bridge,  and  discovered 
hontd  waggon, 'if  we  preferred  it,  why  it  was  that  it  had  accomplished 
to  drive  about  in.  Upon  leaving  such  almost  miraculous  feats.  With 
him,  we  drove  to  6unker*s  Hill,  such  a*  leader  men  would  go  tfny- 
six  miles  nearer  Martiosbnrg,  at  where,  and  face  any  amount  of 
which  place  Stonewall  Jackson,  difficulties;  and  for  myself,  I  be- 
sow  of  world-wide  celebrity,  had  lieve  that,  inspired  by  the  presence 
bis  headquarters.  With  him  we  of  such  a  man,  I  should  be  perfectly 
spent  a  most  pleasant  hour,  and  insensible  to  fatigue,  and  reckon 
were  agreeably,  surprised  tp  find  upon  success  as  a  moral  certainty. 
bim  very  affable,  having  been  led  Whilst  General  Lee  is  regarded  in 
to  expect  that  he  was  silent  and  the  light  of  infallible  Jove,  a  man 
almost  morose.  Dressed  in  his  to  be  reverenced,  Jackson  is  loved 
grey  uniform,'  he  looks  the  hero  and  adored  with  all  that  childlike 
that  be  is;  and  his  thin  compressed  and  trustful  affection  which  the 
lips  and  calm  glance,  which  meets  ancients  are  said  to  have  lavished 
yours  unflinchingly,  give  evidence  upon  the  particular  deity  presiding 
of  that  firmness  and  decision  of  over  their  affairs.  The  feeling  of 
diaracter  for  which  he  is  so  famous,  the  soldiers  for  General  Lee  re- 
He  has  a  broad  open  forehead,  from  sembles  that  which  Wellington's 
which  the  hair  is  well  brushed  back ;  troops  entertained  for  him  —  namely, 
a  shapely  nose,  straight,  and  rather  a  fixed  and  unshakable  faith  in  all 
long ;  thin  colourless  cheeks,  with  he  did,  and  a  calm  confidence  of 
only  a  very  small  allowance  of  victory  when  serving  under  him. 
whbker ;  a  cleanly  -  shaven  upper  But  Jackson,  like  Kapoleon,  is 
lip  and  chin;  and  a  pair  of  fine  idolised  with  that  intense  fervour 
gi^yish-bloe  eyes,  rather  sunken,  which^  consisting  of  mingled  per- 
witb  overhanging  brows,  which-  in-  sonal  attachment  and  devoted  Toy- 
tensify  the  keenness  of  his  gaze,  alty,  causes  them  to  meet  death  for 
bat  without  imparting  any  fierce-  his  sake,  and  bless  him  when  dying. 
nesB  to  it.  Such  are  the  general  Having  left  Bunker's  Hill  towards 
characteristics  of  his  face;  and  I  sjindown,  we  returned  to  Winches- 
have  only  to  add,  that  a  smile  seems  ter,  which  we  intefided  to  make 
si  ways  lurking  about  his  mouth  our  headquarters  during  our  stay 
when   he   spet^s;  and  that  though  in  the  front.     It  was  a  dark    and 
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raiDy  evening  TPben  we  drove  np 
to  the  ]DD»  where  as  Dsnal  no  ac- 
commodatioD  was  to  be  had :  bat  a 
hospitable  lady  kindly  took  ns  io, 
aod  entertained  ns  daring  onr  stay 
in  that  place.  The  town  is  very 
0  old— that  is,  of  course,  in  comparison 

with  others  in  the  State  —  and  ordi- 
narily contains  about  6000  Inhabi- 
tantp.  But  whilst  we  were  there, 
their  number  far  exceeded  that,  as 
there  were  large  hospitals  filled  with 
wounded  men  from  Uie  Maryland 
expedition,  and  a  number  of  soldiers 
were  attached  to  the  military  estab- 
lishments  fixed  in  the  place.  As 
to  trade  there  was  none,  every- 
thing almost  having  been  long  since 
bought  up  from  all  the  shop?,  and 
few  civilians  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  The  Federals,  when  bolt- 
ing from  it,  had  blown  up  a  maga- 
zine on  the  outskirts,  which  set  fire 
to  some  houses,  and  thus  destroyed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  town. 
They  had  also,  during  their  stay 
there,  pulled  to  pieces  many  dwell- 
ings from  which  the  proprietors 
bi^  fled  on  their  approach.  Mr. 
Mason,  the  deputed  representative 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  HiOg- 
%  land,  possessed  a  good  substantial 
residence,  in  what  is,  I  suppose, 
called  the '  suburbs,  and  upon  it 
the  Northerners  poured  out  the  vials 
of  their  wrath  ^io  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  now  merely  a  shell  —  the 
floors,  windows,  and  doors  having 
been  torn  away  and  destroyed. 
The  streets  are  paved,  and  used  to 
be  lit  with  gas.  To  the  n6rth-west 
of  the  place  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  upon 
'  which  the  Federals  had  erected 
several  redoubts^  connecting  them 
by  a  line  of  trenches.  One  was  a 
large  work  intended  to  mount 
about  ten  guns.  They  had  never 
been  finished,  either  from  want  of 
time,  (.r  from  their  uselessoess  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  as  a  lin&  of 
hills  which  runs  parallel  to  that 
upon  which  tliey  had  been  laid  out 
commanded  them  within  easy  can- 
non -  shot.  Indeed,  so  exposed  is  the 
position,  that  the  fact  of  the  works 
ever  having  been  commenced  in 
such  a  place,  speaks  very  poorly  for 


the  engineering  talent  of  the  Nor- 
thern armies,  or  at  least  for  that 
portion  of  itj  which  had  the  honour 
of  being  commanded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Banks.  For  some  distance  around 
Winchester,  almost  every  fence  has 
been  destroyed,  and  cavalry  might 
now  be  used  there  to  advantage. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
a  railroad  existed  between  Winches- 
ter and  Harper's  Ferry,  where  it 
joined  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Kail  way,  by  means  of  which  the 
valuable  produce  of  the  valley  was 
conveyed  to  the  Northern  jnarkets. 
The  army  at  Winchester  was  com- 
posed of  two  corps  d'armee  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Jackson 
and  Longstreet,  each  consisting  of 
four  divisions.  I  wjas  present  whilst 
the  latter  officer  inspected  one  of 
his  divisions,  and  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
and*  the  manner  in  which  they 
moved.  As  is  usual  in  impromptu 
armies,  the  chief  deficiency  lies  with 
the  officers,  who,  though  possessed 
of  zeal  and  high  courage,  seldom 
know  more  of  their  duty  than  the 
men  under  their  command.  The 
system  of  election,  which  they  un- 
fortunately instituted,  from  the 
first  has  worked  badly,  and  I  never 
spoke  with  an  officer  on  the  subject 
who  did  not  condemn  it  It  still 
holds  good  as  regards- the  first  ap-* 
pointment  of  officers  to.  be  second 
lieutenants,  but  all  the  vacancies 
of  superior  grade  are  filled  up  ac- 
cording to  seniority.  When  such  a 
system  has  been  once  established, 
it  is  difficult  to  abolish  it  suddenly, 
especially  when  the  army  is  in  the 
field.  It  is  now  a  very  common 
thing  to  see  men  of  large  property 
serving  as  privates  in  the  ranks, 
whilst  the  captains  are  in  social 
positions  their  inferiors,  being 
perhaps  merely  the  sons  of  smaS 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  own  plantation.  Many  of 
these  rich  landed  proprietors  have 
been  shoeless  for  weeks  at  a  time ; 
and  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  seen 
Jackson's  corps  on  the  march,  in- 
formed me  that  a  number  of  them 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  march- 
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in^  oooteDtedly  aloD^  with  some 
old  tattered  flaDnel  shirt  aod  a  pair 
of  Yankee  uDiform  troasers  for 
tbdr  only  clothing;  whilst  tbeir 
bare  feet  bkd  at  aLnost  every  step 
they  took. 

Will  any  one  who  understands 
vbat  it  ia  that  makes  and  nnmakes 
armies,  for  a  moment  believe  that 
such  men  are  to  beaten  by  mobs  of 
Irtab  and  German  mercenaries, 
hired  at  $15  a  month  to  fight  in  a 
caose  they  know  little  and  care 
les  aboat?  The  artillery  has  been 
the  favoarite  branch  of  the  service, 
and  eonseqaently  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  good  men.  It  was  mnch 
better  drilled  than  the  infantry,  and 
indeed,  for  all  practical  pnrpose?,  its 
vwDcEavres  were  executed  in  the 
moat  fiatisfiactory  manner.  Its  har- 
Dev  and  eotire  equipment  had  been 
tahfl  from  the  Yankees.  The 
goBB  used  are^  Parrots,  Napoleons, 
IS-poonders,  howitzers,  and  3-inch 
iron  rifled  gnns,  all  mozzle-loaders, 
the  last  beioe  the  only  gun  made 
in  the  Coofederate  States.  There 
are  a  few  batteries  of  Blakeley's 
gnoB  made  io  England,  of  which 
the  officers  entertain  a  high  opinion. 
Bat  there  are  only  four  pieces  in 
each  battery,  and  they  have  only 
one  line  of  waggons  in  the  field. 
The  reserve  ammanition  for  each 
division  is  under  the  charge  of  an 
ordnance  officer,  and  marches  in 
the  rear  with  the  baggage.  The 
iofaotry  accoutrements  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  Federal 
army ;  indeed  I  saw  very  few  that 
had  not  been  taken  from  the  North- 
emera.  Their  cartridge-boxes  re- 
semble those  which  oar  Sergeants 
used  to  wear,  being  nearly  square, 
very  thin,  and  only  holding  forty 
ronnds. .  The  interior  arrangement 
of  these  boxes  is  far  from  conveni- 
ent ;  for,  having  exoended  the  twenty 
roQods  in  the  appo*  division  of  the 
tin  case,  which  fits  closely  inside, 
it  has  to  be  withdrawn  altogether, 
and  tamed  with  the  other  side  up- 
permost, to  adidit  of  yonr  getting 
at  the  twenty  rounds  in  the  second 
compartment.  To  be  obliged  to  do 
this    in    action    would  be    trouble- 


some ;  for  I  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment,  and  fonnd,  even  when  at  my 
eafle,  that  it  was  often  difficult  to 
extract  the  tin  case,  owing  to  the 
leather  outside  having  shrunk  from 
moisture.  The  belts  are  all  sap- 
posed  to  be  black.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  so  when  taken  from 
their  former  owners,  but  blacking 
is  such  a  scarce  commodity  in  the 
Confederate  States,  that  it  is  *  only 
at  some  few  hotels  even  in  Rich- 
mond you  can  have  your  shoes  pol- 
ished in  the  morning,  and  then  not 
without  paying  extra  for  the  luxury. 
In  the  division  that  I  saw  inspected, 
there  was  ndt  a  barefooted  man  on 
parade,  those  without  shoes  having 
remained  io  camp.  Large  supplies 
of  shoes  and  boots  reached  Win- 
chester during  my  stay  there,  and 
were  immediately  distributed  a- 
mongst  the  men.  Several  thousand 
pairs  of  long  boots,  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  a  similar  pattern  to 
those  served  out  to  our  infantry  in 
the  Crimea,  had  been  also  issued  to 
the  army  sinoe  its  return  fh)m 
Maryland.  Almost  every  regiment 
had  a  small  band  of  brass  instru* 
menta.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
music,  but  it  was  at  least  enliven- 
ing, and  served  to  mark  the  time* 
for  the  men  as  they  marched.  Be- 
fore marching  past,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  equalise  the  strength  of  the 
companies,  which  detracted  some- 
what fVom  the  general  effect,  as  a 
division  of  eighty  men  would  fre- 
quently be  followed  by  one  of  only 
half  that  number.  The  officers 
marched  in  front  of  their  companies, 
after  the  French  fashion,  the  co- 
vering-sergeant marching  upon  the 
pivot  flank,  and  being  responsible 
for  distance  and  direction.  Seve- 
ral raiments  were  to  a  mi^  clothed 
in  the  national  uniform  of  grey 
cloth,  whilst  others  presented  a 
harlequin  appearance,  being  dress- 
ed in  every  conceivable  variety  of 
coat,  both  as  regards  colour  and 
xut.  Grey  wideawake  hats,  looped 
up  at  one  side,  and  having  a  small 
black  feather,  are  the  most  general 
head-dress ;  but  many  wear  the 
Yankee  black  bat  or  oasquette  of 
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clotb.  That  which  is  most  QDmili- 
tary  in  tJieir  general  appearance,  is 
the  long  hair  worn  alike  by  oncers 
and  men.  *  They  not  only  allow 
their  locks  to  hang  down  the  backs 
of  their  coats,  but  many  pass  them 
behind  their  ears  to  woman  do. 
Some,  donbtless,  are  ambitions  of 
imitating  the  cavaliers  of ,  Charles 
I.'s  time  in  dress  and  appearance, 
as  I  noticed  many,  particularly  of 
the  mounted  officers,  copy  their 
style  as  portrayed  in  Vandyke's 
pictures  in  every  particular,  the 
colour  of  their  clothing  alone  ex- 
cepted. As  the  regiments  marched 
past  me,  I  remarked  that,  however 
slovenly  the  dress  of  the  men  of 
any^  particular  company  mi^ht  be, 
their  rifles  were  invariably  in  good 
serviceable  order.  They  marched, 
too,  with  an. elastic  tread,  the  pace 
being  somewhat  slower  than  that 
of  our  troops,  and  not  only  seemed 
vigorous  and  healthy,  but  each  man 
had  that  unmistakable  look  of  con- 
scions  strength  and  manly  self-reli- 
ance, which  those  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  review  troops  like  to  see. 

I  have  seen  many  armies  file  pnst 
in  all  the  4)omp  of  bright  clothing 
and  well- polished  accoutrements ; 
but  I  never  saw  one  composed  of 
finer  men,  or  that  looked  more  like 
toorky  than  that  portion  of  General 
Lee's  army  which  I  was  fortunate 
cnongh  to  see  inspected.  If  I  had 
at  any  time  entertained  misgivings 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Southerners 
to  defend  their  country  and  liber- 
ties against  Northern  invasion,  they 
were  at  once  and  forever,  dispelled 
when  I  examined  for  myself  the 
material  of  which  the  Confederate 
armies  are  composed.  Any  one 
who  goes^  amongst  those  men  in 
their  bivAacs,  and  talks  to  them 
as  I  did,  will  soon  learn  why  it  is 
that  their  Generals  laagh  at  the. 
idea  of  .Mr.  Lincoln's  mercenaries 
subjagating  the  South.  Every  man 
in  that  service,  whether  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  private,  will 
declare  to  you  that  it  is  his  fixed 
determination  to  fight  for  his  free- 
dom and  resist  Yankee  oppres- 
sion as  long  as  he  has  strength  to 


march.  A  gulf  deep  and  impass- 
able now  divides  the  Southerners 
from  the  old  Union ;  and  such  is 
the  hatred  and  loathing  entertained 
by  them  for  those  who,  forgettiog 
the  ties  of  brotherhood  which  once 
bound  all  the  States  together,  have 
not  hesitated  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  into  the  land  of  their  com- 
mon forefathers,  that  many  have* 
told  me,  were  it  possible  that  the 
seceding  States  should  ever  be  con- 
quered, they  would  emigrate  to 
England  to  avoid  an  oppression 
more  tyrannical  than  that  which  in 
times  past  hfid  driven  forth  their 
ancestors  from'  Great  Britain.  I 
have  heard  many  men  of  infloence 
sav  that  they  now  believe  the  great 
rebellion  to  have  been  a  mistake,' 
and  that  the  acts  complained  of  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
(most  of  which,  by  the  way,  were 
committed  subsequent  to  the  first 
shedding  of  blood)  were  trifles 
when  compared  with  what  had 
been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Northerners.  It  was  pretty  gene- 
rally believed  last  year,  that  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  picked  a  qoarrel  with 
us,  such  was  the  antipathy  felt  by 
all  Americans  for  the  ''Britisher," 
that  the  South  would  have  at  least 
aided  the  North  in  prosecuting 
the  war.  Indeed,  a  number  of 
American  statesmen  seemed  at  one 
time  to  think  that  the  best  chance 
open  to  them  of  re-establishing 
the  Union  was  by  engaging  in 
such  a  war.  But  such  a  line  of 
policy  would  now  be  scorned  by 
the  SoQth ;  and  my  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  many  generations  must 
pass  away  ere  it  would  be  willing 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  the 
men  of  New  England  in  any  cause 
whatever.  The  first  question  al- 
ways asked  me  by  both  men  and 
women  was,  wb^  Eogland  had 
not  recognised  their  independence. 
They  reminded  me  of  our  conduct 
recently  with  regard  to  Italy,  and 
to  Greece,  Egyp^  Belgium,  &c.,  in 
years  past.  Had  they  not  done 
sufficient  to  prove  their  determina- 
tion to  be  an  independent  people, 
and  had  they  not  sufficiently  shown 
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already    tbeir    ability    to    maintain  in   the   repablic  of  nations,  that   if 

themaelves     as    a   separate    nation?  by    any    accident    tbey   Bhoald    sac^ 

Wonld    England   allow   her    manu-  cee€    in    their    war   of  sabjagation, 

&etiiriog  popalation  to  starve  from  their  insolence  and  arrogance  wonld 

want    of    cotton  ?     Every   Yankee  be     more     intolerable     than     ever, 

with    whom    they    had   ,  come     in  **  Why   then  ^nn  the  risk  of  incar- 

eootact    daring   the  war   had,  they  ring  sach  a  miafortdne?"    I  confess 

laid,  declared  it  to  be  their   deter-  that  I  was  frequently  sorely  puzzled 

minatioD  to  chastise  na  as  soon  as  by  qnestions  sach   as  these.    Ladies 

the   present   difficulties  were   at   an  have  aeked  them  with  tears  in  their 

end ;  and  the  Government  must  be  eyes;  and  many  of  the  other  sex  in  a 

aware  of   this,  because   every  news-  tone     that    showed     how    irritated 

paper    in     the    North    breatbed    a  they    were   by    our    conduct      Our 

similar    fleotiment.      Why    was     it  even-handed    justice,   exemplified    in 

ttioi  that  oar  rulers'  could  be  so  ill-  the  neutrality  we  have  adopted,  and 

jodgiog   as    to   allow  our  American  upon  which   we  are  rather  inclined 

eoQsios    to    postpone    the    attempt  to  pride  ourselves,  is  never  believed 

imtil  they    could    turn   their   whole  in.      All  great    nations  are    known 

atte&tioD   to  as ;   and  why  not  force  to  be  selfish,  and  our  policy  is  ge- 
fitftbe  war  at  once,  and  in  alliance'  nerally  attributed  to    base    motives, 

with   the     Confederates    march    an  such  as  dread  of  the  Federals,  and 

any  into  the  state  of  New  York,  a  (At  that  if  we  acted    otherwise, 

aod  teach  the  bragging  people  there  thev  would  carry  out  their  threat  of 

that  the  British  Lion  was  a  danger-  roasing  the  recognition  of  Southern 

am  animal  to  arouse  ?    In  the  cause  independence     by     us     synchronous 

of   hoomDity,    would     not   England  with  a  declaration  of  war  by  theoL 

interfere  to  put  an  end  to  the  fra-  Thucydides    affirms     that    he    who 

trieidal  war  which  had  every  pros-  declares  for  no  party  is  not  esteemed 

pect  of  soon  degenerating   into  one  by  any;    and  our ^ timid  policy  ha/ 

of   extermination  7       Had  *  we    no  most  cettainly  made    no  friends  for 

feeliogs    of   sympathy    for    the    de-  us  in  the  Northern  States;  on  the 

soeDdants  of  our  banished  cavaliers?  contrary,    every    succeeding   day  of 

Was  not  blood  thicker  than  water  7  its  continuance   serves    still    further 

and  woald  we  stand  by  with  folded  to  estrange  the  goodwill  of  a  brave 

arms   whilst   the    Northern    rabble,  people  now  budding  into  an    inde- 

deaeended    from   the   ofbcourings   of  pendent  nationality.    A  people,  too, 

eveiy  European  nation,  robbe(l    and  who    pride    themselves    upon    their 

murdered   those  of  the  same  race  as  English   origin,  and  who,  from    the 

oufselves?      These  were    the    ques-  first  moment  of  their  secession,  for- 

'tiooB  propounded  by  high  and  low,  getting  all  former  animosities,  look- 

{^neated  and  uneducated.    The  best  ed  confidently  to  the  land  of  their 

informed  men  always  told  me   that  forefathers    in    their    hour  of  need, 

in  refa:^iog   to    recognise    Southern  expecting,  if  not  actual    assistance, 

independence     at     first^     they    con-  at  least  the  moral  support  of  recog- 

odered    England    had    acted    justly  nition.     From  the  position  of '  our 

and  as  became  a  great  nation  ;  but  defenceless     possessions     in     North 

that  her  reasons  for    continuing   to  America,  surely  it  will  be  our  true 

do  so  after   M'Clellan's   failure   be-  policy  for  the  future,  to  be  on  the 

lore    Richmond,  was   a   mystery  to  best  terms  with  the    Southern    Re- 

them.  public.    And  if  this  be  so,  we  are 

Every  person  who  reflects  on  the  neglecting  an   opportunity  more  ad-  . 

matter  must  be  aware  that  it  is  the  vantageous  than  we  are  ever  likely 

interest   of  all   nations,  but  especi-  to  have  again,  of  cementing  politi- 

ally  of  England,  to  have  more  than  cally  the  bonds  of  national    frieud- 

one  great  republio  upon  the  Ameri-  ship  between  it  and  ourselves.    Why 

can  continent,  as  the  United  Slates  is  it  that  France  has  ever  been  so 

were  iiftst  beoomiog  saoh  a  naisance  cordially'  and    highly    esteemed    in 
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th«  United  States?  Is  it  not  be- 
canse  of  the  adsiatance  she  afforded 
them  in  establiBhing  their  indf- 
peDdence,  and  also  from  the  fact  of 
her  being  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  only  power  they  dreaded,  and 
from  which  alone  they*conld  enffer 
punishment  ?  If  we  in  our  turn  had 
lent  the  Soutb  the  moral  support  of 
recognition  as  a  separate  nation,  is 
there  not  every  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  we  should  be  regarded  by 
it  with  similar  feelings  ? 

There  is  a  general  impression  in 
the  minds  of  all,  at  least  with 
whom  I  conversed,  that  the  English 
penple  sympathise  with  the  South- 
erners, and  would  gladly  help  them 
if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so; 
but  that  Lord  Palmerston's  Gov- 
ernment is  opposed  to  Southern 
independence.  The  relative  i^si- 
tion  of  the  opposing  armies  in 
Virginia  is  not  likely  to  undergo 
any  material  change  for  many 
months  to  come,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  moving  large  armies 
there  during  the, winter;  and  before 
active  operations  can  be  resumed, 
it  ig  known  that  our  present  Pre- 
mier must  meet  Parliament  A 
faint  hope  still  exists  with  many 
that  he  will  then  be  forced  by  the 
British  nation  through  its  represen- 
tatives to  take  spme  decided  course 
regarding /their  affairs;  or  else  that 
France,  despairing  of  English  co- 
operation, will  not  allow  herself  to 
be  deterred  by  our  Government 
any  longer  from  recognising  the 
Confederates  as  a  nation,  which 
she  IS  generally  believed  to  have 
been  long  anxious  to  do.    • 

When  questioning  Southerners 
of  all  classes  regarding  the  form 
of  government  they  intended  to 
establish^  when  peace  had  been 
proclairae'd,  the  answer  invari- 
ably given  was,  that  the  consti- 
tution, as  framed  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Co.,  was  to  be  the 
basis  upon  which  they  meant  to^ 
form  theirs,  merely  adding  to  it  a* 
clause  recognising  the  right  of  any 
State  to  secede  whenever  its  in- 
dividual interests  demanded  separa- 
tion.     They    argue    that,    as     the 


interests  of  all  the  Confederate 
States  are  identical,  such  an  event 
is  never  likely  to  occur;  and  that 
even  supposing  it  were  to  happen 
from  momentary  pique,  if  that 
State  were  allowed  to  secede  peace- 
ably, it  would  soon  seek  to  be 
readmitted  into  the  Confederacy. 
Everybody  agrees  that  had  South  ^ 
Carolina  been  permitted  to  leave 
the  Union  quietly  when  she  de- 
manded separation,  she  would  long 
since  have  come  back,  as  they  say 
"she  could  not  remain  out  long  by 
herself,  shivering  in  the  cold." 
The  jealousy  between  States  is  very 
great,  and  although  the  conserva- 
tive element  is  powerful,  universal 
suffrage  is  in  disrepute,  and  the|« 
is  a  general  craving  for  strong 
government;  still  the  love  of  State 
rights  exceeds  all  such  feelings. 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sou&- 
erners,  is  the  touchstone  of  repub- 
licanism in  its  extended  sense,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  principle  in 
the  North  is  the  reason  why  all 
Europe  is  now  authorised  in  pro- 
nouncing the  republican  form  of 
government  to  have  failed  in  Ameri- 
ca. To  place  any  dependence  upon 
a  continuance  of  that  identity  of 
interest  common  to  all  the  seced^ 
ing  States  upon  which  the  Southern 
people  lay  such  stress,  is,  I  believe, 
an  error.  For  though  such  unity 
may  exist  at  present,  when  all  are 
slave-owners,  and  all  now  manu- 
facturing people  in  the  border 
States,  slavery  has  already  met  its  . 
deathblow,  and  separation  from 
the  North  is  sure  to  be  followed  •» 
by  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
next  '.generation  Virginia  and  the 
Gulf  States  will  have  but  little 
in  common ;  for  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to 
be  a  man's  interest  to  own  slaves, 
he  quickly  discovers  how  morally 
wrong  slavery  is.  It  is  not  easy 
to  harmonise  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  com- 
munities. Free  trade  and  protection, 
it  would  seem,  are  as  antagonistic 
as  liberal  institutions  and  arbitrarv 
government;  and  H  is  as  difficult 
to   strike  a  just    balance    between 
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then  as  to  eetablish  liberty  of  own  hones :  and  upon  the  break- 
thought  and  action  noder  a  strong  ing  ont  of  the  war  tbey  provided 
coDstitotional  monarchy.  For  these  themselves  with  arms  as  well.  Sabres 
reasons  I  am  led  to  think  that  have  since  been  issaed  to  them  by 
those  States  in  which,  from  the .  Government,  and  they  have  mostly 
rlimate^  a  development  of  white  armed  themselves  with  carbines  or 
laboar  ia  impossible,  .will  even-  revolversi,  taken  from  their  discom- 
tnally  stand  ^bne;  and  that  in  fited  brethren  of  the  North.  Their 
the  Southern  Confederacy  as  well  knowledge  of  drill  is.  limited,  and 
as  in  what  nsiains  in  the  Xorth  of  altogether  ^heur  constitution  re- 
tbe  old  United  States,  division  will  sembles  much  that  of  oar  irregular^ 
FQcceed  division,  according  as  popa-  Indian  cavalry.  As  they  can  never  ^ 
lation  increase?.  be  required  to  act  in  an  open  coun- 
Of  thte  cavalry  1  saw  but  little,  as  try  suitable  for  masses  of  horse- 
General  Stenart  had  left  for  his  men,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
raid  into  Pennsylvania  the  day  I  the  service  required  of  them.  Ca- 
reached  headquarters,  and  only  re-  valry  that  could  not  fence  well 
taroed  a  couple  of  days  before  I  would  be  utterly  useless  in  Yir- 
eoomenoed  my  homeward  journey,  ginia;  but  in  a  close  country  like 
1  did  remark,  however,  that  all  the  it,  where  the  quantity  •  of  wood 
■sen  rode  well,  in  which  particular  always  prevents  any  extensive  view, 
tbej  present  a  striking  contrast  to  a  body  of  good  riders,  such  as  ttte 
the  Xorthern  cavalry,  who  can  Southern  cavalry,  are  invaluable  to 
scaroely  sit  their  horses,  even  when  a  general,  as  by  their  means  alone 
trotting.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  he  can  learn  the  movements,  and 
but  that  all  who  have  seen  the  sometimes  the  whereabouts,  of  the 
Northern  troopers  on  duty  in  Wash-  enemy.  The  want  of  such  ekilful 
icgton,  will  agree  with  me  in  think-  horsemen  is  sadly  felt  in  the  Federal 
ing  them  the  greatest  scarecrows  armies,  and  accounts  in  a  measure 
ni^ef  the  name  of  cavalry  that  for  their  general  ignorance  of  where 
tbey  ever  saw.  Apropos  of  them :  the  enemy  is,  and  what  he  is  doing, 
a  Soothern  lady  told  me  that  on  The  Federal  generals  hitherto  have 
ooe  occasion,  when  jesting  with  a  been  either  extremely  rash,  or  ex- 
Xorthern  officer  about  the  inability  tremely  cautious  and  slow.  They 
of  his  troopers  to  contend  with  the  spurn  the  advantages  attending  ^ 
Southern  '*  chivalry,"  although  the  upon  an  irregular  army ;  and,  unable  * 
latter  were  not  half  so  numerous,  to  attain  the  efficiency  of  regulars, 
he  said,  "  What  can  we  do  ?  wq  can  they  possess  the  drawbacks  of  both 
never  catch  them;  for  whilst  we  systems,  without  the  advantages  of 
are  opening  the  gates  they  are  all  either.  '  The  Southern  ranks,  on 
over  the  fences."  Every  white  man  the  contrary,  have  attained  an  effi- 
in  the  South  rides  from  e'hildhood,  ciency  equal  to  that  of  the  best  ir- 
and  consequently  is  at  home  in  the  regulars;  they  are  therefore  enabled 
saddle;  whereas  to  be  on  horseback  to  make  long  and  rapid  marches, 
IB  a  most  disagreeable  position  for  caring  little  meanwhile  for  regular- 
a  Yankee,  and  one  in  which  he  ity,  so  long  as  they  can  form  line 
rarely  trusts  himself.  In  the  North  upon  the  decisive  points;,  whilst 
thoQsands  keep  horses,  bat  only  to  their  puzzled  enemy,  clogged  with 
drive  them.  **What  is  the  use  o,f  all  the  routine  of  drill,  without 
having  good  roads  if  you  don't  officers  able  to  direct  it,  or  soldiers 
drive  on  them,*'  they  say.  To  have  sufficiently  instructed  to  perform  it, 
a  horse  that  can  trot  a  mile  in  two  is  trying  in  vain  to  discover  their 
minutes  forty  seconds,  is  the  pride  whereabouts.  It  is  owing  to  these 
of  a  New  Englander;  but  a  good  circumstances  that  the  Southern 
iencer  would  be  as  useless  to  him  cavalry  under  Steuart  has  been  able 
as  an  elephant.  The  troopers  in  to  march  round  and  round  M'Clellan, . 
the    Soathem    cavahry    have    their  seizing  and  destroying  his  Teserve  of 
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stores  in  the  rear  whilst  he  was  aggerated  to  a  degree  that  precluded 
blindly  feeling  for  them  in  front,  the  possibility  of  acqaitting  him  on 
As  the  real  power  of  an  army  rests  the  plea  of  misconception.  Indeed, 
npon  its  ability  in  marching  well,  those  who  had  known  him  well  re- 
tne  Confederates  make  np  for  their  fused  to  beliere  the  authenticity  of 
deficiency  in  nnmbers  by  rapidity  of  the^e  despatches,  and  declared  that 
movement.  they  were  always  cooked  np  by  Mr. 
The  much  -  admired  M'Glellan  is  Staunton  and  General  Halleck  in 
slowness  and  caution  incarnate;  vig-  Washington, 
our  and  promptness  of  aolion  are  un-  Generals  Banks  and  Pope  are  in- 
^reamed  of  in  his  philosophy ;  and  variably  spoken  of  with  rancour  and 
from  the  first  be  has  not  only  evinced  dislike.  The  formei;  has  'been  ac- 
a  want  of  confidence  in  his  troops,  cnsed  of  the  grossest  intermeddling 
bnl,  from  a  desire  of  leaving  nothing  with  private  property.  G«ner^ 
to  chance,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  Pope's  orders  to  his  army  upon  the 
anything.  At  the  opening  of  his  opening  of  his  disastrous  campaign, 
peninsula  campaign,  when  he  bad  were  of  a  nature  to  exasperate  all 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  Southerners,  and  certainly  tended 
under  him,  be  allowed  himself  to  to  extinguish  any  smouldering  em- 
be  so  deceived  by  General  Magruder,  bers  of  brotherly  feeling  whicb 
near  York  town,  that  he  actually  might  still  exist  in' their  breasts., 
opened  trenches,  erected  batteries,  Indeed,  I  imagine  that,  Lad«  the  Con- 
and  placed  a  number  of  ten-inch  federates  taken  himself  as  well  as 
mortars'  in  position  to  attack  a  weak  his  camp  equipage  and  clothing  by 
unfinished. line  of  open  and  continu-  the  fortune  of  war,  he  would  have 
ous  intrench  men  ts,  about  five  miles  received  no  very  gentle  treatment 
in  extent,  and  defended  only  by  at  their  hi^nds;  nor  could  the  most 
8,000  Confederates.  How  can  any  lenient  say  that  his  conduct  was 
soldier  call  such  a  man  a  gr^at  such  as  to  merit  it. 
general?  The  debt  incurred  by  the  Con- 
In  talking  of  the  several  Federal  federate  Government  since  its 
generals,  the  soldiers  of  the  South  establishment,  amounts  to  about 
invariably  give  the  palm  to  M^Olel-  §400,000,000,  or  dC80,000,000,  little 
Ian.  They  consider  him  inferior  to  if  anything  mord  than  a  fifth'  of  the 
.their  own  leader,  and  destitute  of  suni  now  owed  by  the  Northerners, 
enterprise,  but  all  declare  him  to  be  To  what  amount  these  figures  may 
the  only  man  in  the  Northerii  army  be  increased,  if  the  war  should  un- 
who  is  capable  of  organising  it,  and  fortunately  last  for  another  twelve 
allow  that  for  such  work  his  mind  is  months,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
admirably  adapted.  I  have  spoken  There  is  no  personal  sacrifice  that 
to  ^  many  persons  who  knew  him  the  people  of  the  South  are  not 
intimately,  some  of  them  having  prepared  to  make  rather  than  again 
been  class-fellows  of  his  at  West  trust  their  independence,  private 
Point,  and  others  associated  with  fortunes,  and  liberty,  to  a  paper  con- 
him  in  public  life  for  years.  All  stitution,  guaranteed  only  by  the 
spoke  of  him  with  respect.  He  was  oaths  of  such  men  as  Sumner  and 
a  gentleman,  they  said,  and  for  that  Lincoln,  both  doubly  forsworn, 
reason  superior  to  the  host  of 'news-  There  are  no  terms  upon  which 
paper  editors  and  swindling  law-  they  would  re- enter  the  Union,  as 
yers  who  had  been  given  general's  the  present  Washington  administra- 
commissions  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  tion  has  shown  them  how  inefficient 
they  were  sorely  puzzled  by  his  an  oath  is  to  bind  such  men  to  abide 
despatches  regarding  his  operations  by* any  agreement.  All  of  them 
before  and  immediately  subse-  npon  entering  office  swore  to  ob- 
quent  tp  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in  serve  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
all  of  which  facts  were  perverted,  tion,  and  all  have  violated  them  in 
and  the  number  of  the  enemy  ex-  the  most  flagrant  manner.    Personal 
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liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  an'  in- 
depeooeDt  preef,  and  the  fflorioos 
principle  oontained  io  the  Habeas 
Corpufl  Act,  have  not  only  been 
trampled  mder  foot  by  these  ty- 
rants, bat  the  populace  has  looked 
on  approTingly.  The  South  will 
not  give  in,  but  its  Government  is 
prepared  to  treat.  To  have  its  in- 
dspendenoe  acknowledged,  and  to 
allow  the  border  States  to  express 
their  own  wishes  freely  as  to  the 
lide  th^  wish  to  adhere  to.  is  all 
the  Soalh  demands.  The  only  man- 
ner in  which  tbis'conld  be  carried 
oat,  would  be  by  the  withdrawal 
of  both  armies  from  the  border 
States,  which  would  give  their  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  of  freely  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  majority. 
AHhoogb  the  North  might  be  will- 
iDg  8t  some  future  period,  or  even 
at  tbd  present  time,  to  open  negoti- 
ttioos,  and  even  to  carry  out  those 
neMures  as  regards  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  it  will  never  consent*  to 
extend  the  same  principle  to  Mary- 
hod;  and  under  .these  circumstan-' 
ees,  the  South  will  not  negotiate.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Confederate 
itateemen  are  in  the  least  anxious 
for  the  adherence  of  Maryland  to 
their  Bepablic.  *  Indeed,  as  r^ards 
Virginia,  such  is  the  Yivalry  be- 
tween these  two  States  — one  beiog 
anxkraa  to  maintain  the  trade  of 
Baltimore  and  make  it  the  great 
exporting  city  for  the  South,  whilst 
the  othor,  wishing  to  obtain  the 
advantages  accruing  from  haviog 
such  a  port  within  itself,  is  desirous 
of  making  Norfolk  the  great  em- 
porium of  trade  —  that  the  **  Old  Do- 
minion,'' as  Yirgioia  is  called,  would 
prefer  being  the  frontier  province, 
and  have  &e  Potomac  for  a  line  of 
demarcation. 
Washington  city,  with  its  Capitol 


and  other  pubHo  bbildings,  upjon 
which  Americans  are  wont  to  pride 
themselves,  is  really  one*of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  any  amicable 
settlement  of  frontier;  for,  as  I 
have  before  said,  although  the 
South  is  not  over  anxious  for  Mary- 
land, yet  as  she  is  to  a  great  extent- 
Southern  in  feeling,  and  a  slave- 
owning  State,  Mr.  Davis's  ministry 
are  determined  that  her  oppressed 
people  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
making  their  ow#  choice  between 
North  and  South.  The  Northerners 
conceive  that  with  the  loss  of  the 
capital  of  the  once  ITnited  States, 
they  would  lose  so  .  much  '  prestige, 
that  they  are  determined  not  to 
submit  to  it  on  any  account  They 
therefore  fully  intend  to  continue 
this  fratricidal  struggle,  during 
which  not  only  millions  of  money 
have  been  already  expended,  but 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  lost 
It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  in  the  South  that 
nothing  but  foreign  mediation  in 
the  form  of  a  determined  interven- 
tion by  the  great  European  Powers 
can  ever  end  the  war;  and  it  is 
evident,  although  they  may  not  like 
to  confess  it,  that  the  eyes  of  every 
Southerner  are  still  turned  *to  Eng- 
land. The  next  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, however,  will  show  what  the 
feelings  of  our  people  are  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  whether 
those  who  hold  the  reins  of  Qov- 
ernment  will  consider  that  the  time 
has  come  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  most  inhuman  struggle  that  ever 
disgraced  a  great  nation,  such  as  the 
Bepublic  of  the  United  States  once 
was,  though  now  it  is  merely  the  mi- 
litary de6i>otism  of  a  portion  of  the 
States  striving  under  the  dictator* 
ship  of  an  insignificant  lawyer  to 
crush  out  the  fre^om  of  the  Test. 
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PART  XII. 
^  NO.   XIX. — MOTIVE  POWER. 

A   LITTLE    vbile   ago,  as    I  was  to  visit   him    io   the   country,  and, 

walking  down  Parliament  Street,  I  perhaps   still  more  to   bis  scrrprise, 

Buddeuly  found   myself   fa'bie  to   face  1  had  accepted  the  invitation, 

with  a  man  who,  in  the  6ays  of  my  Sir   Fercival    Tracey    (so  let  me 

early  yoaib,   had  inspired  me   with  call   the   person    1  have  just  intro- 

a  warm  regard  an(^  ft  lively  admirn-  duced  .to    the   reader)    was    one  of 

tion.     Thoagh  he  was  some   years  those  men    to    whom  Nature  gives 

older  than  myself,  we  had  been  for  letters   of    recommendation    to  Pos- 

a   short   time    very   intimate  ;    but  teritv,  which,  from  some  chance  or 

after  we  had  once  separated,  I  saw  another,  never  reach  their    destlda- 

no  more  of  him  till  thus,   towards  tion. 

the  evening  of  life,  we  two,  who  It  has  been  said  by  a  man  of  a 
had  parted  company  in  its  morn,  genius  and  a  renown  so  great  as  to 
recognised,  each  other  at  the  first  render  his  saying  the  more  remark- 
|;lance ;  and,  after  exclaiming,  ^  Is  able,  that  if  we  could  become 
it  yon?''  halted  mute,  like  men  to  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
whom  some  startling  news  is  ab-  biography  of  any  one  who  has 
ruptly  told.  The  past,  as  when  we  achieved  fame,  we  should  find  that 
last  s^arated,  the  present  as  we  he  had  met  with  some  person  to 
now  met.  brought  before  us  in  the  fame  unkoown,  whose  intellect  had 
.extreme  of  contrast;  the  long,  gra-  impressed  him  more  than  that  of 
'dual,  stealthy  interval  between  the  any  of  the  celebrated  competitors 
dates  annulled ;  so  that,  In  utter-  with  whom  it  had  been  his  lot  to 
ing  those  words,  "  la  it  you  ?  ^  each  strive.  He  whom  I  call  Percival 
saw  himself  as  he  was  in  youth,  and  Tracey  might  Ecrve  to  illustrate 
simultaneously  felt  the  change  time  whatever  truth  may  be  found  in 
h%d  wrought  in  his  own  life  by  read-  that  bold  assertion.  At  the  time 
ing  the  work  of  time  in  the  face  of  life  in  which  I  had  been  among 
of  the  other.  But  such  reflection  his  familiar  associates,  I  can  re- 
was,  as  it  were,  the  flash  of  the  mo-  member  no  one  of  the  same  years 
ment,  and  with  the  next  moment  who  has  since  become  distinguished, 
it  passed  away.  As  I  was  then  so  strongly  impressing  the  men  who 
hurrying  down  to  the  House  of  were  distinguisbed  then  with  re- 
Commons,  somewhat  fearful .  lest  I  spect  for  his  superior  capacities, 
should  not  be  *in  time  to  vote  on  a  and  a  faith  in  his  ultimate  renown, 
question  worn  so  threadbare  that  it  Yet,  if  I  disclose  his  real  name,  in 
was  not  likely  the  patience  of  mem-  him  this  later  generation  would 
bers  would  allow.it  to  4)e  long  re-  only  recognise  one- of  those  wealthy 
discussed,  my  old  acquaialanoe  and  well-born  gentlemen  of  whom 
kindly  turned  back  from  his  own  little  or  nothing  is  known  to  the 
way  to  accommodate  himself  to  public,  except  uiat  they  are  — well- 
mine;  and,  when  we  parted  at  the  born  and  wealthy, 
doors  of  Westminster  Hall,  much  Deprived  of  both  parents  in 
to  my'  surprise  he  had   invited  me  early     childhood,    Percival    Tracey 
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wiB  left  to  the  gaardiaDship  of  bis  log  cadet,  before^  by  the  death  of 

maternal  node,  the   Dake  of  .  hia    elder    brother,  he    bad  become 

Seat  to  a  pablic  scbooly  illaatrioos  a    contented     dake.       Ilis     Grace 

ktf  for  kanied    boys   than   famons  was    no    Goth;      he     held     book- 

BKil,  he  there  acquired  ooe  of  those  learoiog  la  the  greatest  possible  re- 

btilliaDt  repotatioos  which  Hght  up  spect.    Bat  while   he   allowed    that 

the  aAer-paths  of  ambition;    for   it  book-learning  lifted   np  into  station 

is  a  woBOroos   advantage  to  candi-  the  poor  and  the  hambly  born,  he 

dates    for    power    and    renown    to  had  a  vague  notion  that  book-learo- 

CDter  on  the  arena  of  life  with  the  iog  tends  to  divert  from  their  pro- 

taffrit  de   corp§  4)1   ooevals  already  per  sphere^  of  action    the    wealthy 

eDlislad   in  their  &voar ;  an  advan-  and  the  highborn :  and  in  Fereival 

tage  0O    great,    that   I   venture  to  Tracey  he  hoped  to  find  the  zealous 

doobt  whether  any  system  of  wholly  champion,    and    perhaps    ultimately 

private   ednoation,  however  theoreti-  the  redoubted   chief,  of   that'  party 

otUy  admirable^  can    compensate'  to  for  which  his  Grace  felt  a  patriot's 

an  able  and  ambitiooB  man,  whom  preference.      Hailing,    therefore,    in 

neh  edocation  had  formed,  for  the  Fereival 's  nnlucky  fever,  an   excuse 

tefinees  in  which,  at  the  onset  of  for  distracting  him    from   unbealth- 

to  career,  he  stands  among  his  own  fal    studies,    the    Duke,    instead   of 

SBnatloQ  —  no  young  hands   thrlU  immuring  bis  brilliant  ward  in  the 

%  to    aj^laod,   no  yoang   voices  cloisters-  of  a  college,  sent  him  forth 

wimpaing    '^  he  was   one  of  us  I "  to     nerform    what    was     anciently 

sJl  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  claims  callea  ^  The  Grand  Tour,^'    and   in 

of  a  alTMiger  whose  talents   revive  polite  acquaintance  with  courts  and 

■a  recollections  of  early  promise —  capitals,  learn  by  how  little  know- 

whose    Boceesses    recall    no    sympa-  ledge    mankind    are  governed.     At 

thiei   of   boyish   friendship  —  whose  the   end    of    three    years    Fereival 

honours^    if  bis   labours  win    them,  Tracey   returned    to    England,   and 

will  add  Do'Daoie  to  the  Lihro  d'oro  entered  London  society  as  a  young 

of  the  Defer-forgotten  School  I  man    in   possession    of  vast   estates 

Cambridge    was     the     university  entirely   at    his   own   disposal,   and 

sefeeted      for     the     completion     of  with   the   command   of   a   consider- 

Traoey's     academical    studies,   whe-  able    capital    accumulated    by    the 

tber  from  family  associations  or  bv  savings   of  a   long    minority.      He. 

his  own  desireL    On  leaving  school,  was  the  representative  of  a   family 

somewhere   abont   the   age  of    six-  which,  in  point  of  antiquity,  of  11- 

tees,  he  was  accordingly  placed  in  lustrious  connections,  and    the   poli- 

the  boose  of  a  tutor,  who  had  ac-  tical    influence    derived    from    terri- 

quired     the     highest     mathematical  torial    possessions,   might   vie    with 

hononre    which   the    University    of  the    noblest    in    England.    The  ad- 

Oambridge   can   confer.      There  he  vantages  he  took  from  Nature  were 

oontraeted   a   taste^  and    developed  as  brilliant  as  those  be  had  received 

an  aptitude,  for   the   Fositive   Sci-  from-  Fortune.      His  frame,  at  once 

enoes,    whlc^    might    have   enabled  light  and  vigorous,  was  the  faithful 

him  to  confirm  at  college  the  repu-  index  of  a  constitution    capable* of 

tatiDQ    he   had    gained    at    school,  enduring     any     of    those     fatigues, 

Bot  just  as  he  was  about  to  com-  more  e>:bausting  than  bodily  labour, 

ce  his  first  term  at  Trinity,  he  by  which    stady  or   ambition    tasks 

attacked  by  a  fever,  in  reality  tbe  resources  ot,  life.    He   was  suf- 

sd  b^  a  rash  feat  in  swimming,  ficiently  good  •  looking  to   be    gene- 

bnt  wbidi  his  guardian  insisted    on  rally     considered     handsome ;   *   but 

impQtiog  to  an  over-fatigne  in  study,  not   so     outrageously   good-looking. 

The  Doke'  of was  in  his  own  as  to  acquire  that    kind    of   repu- 

mj  ao  exceedingly  clever  man  —  a  tation  for  beauty  which  elevates  tbe 

loan     of    tbe    world  —  into .  which  rank    of   a  woman,  but    disparages 

world  be  had  entered  as  an  aspir-  that    of    a   man.     For   I   presume 
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that    afly  woman,  however  seoeible,  spoken  of  h\^h\j  by  profearod  phi- 

wonld  be    rather    admired    fbr   her  loeopbers.     Bat  bis  aatbonbip  was 

outward   attractions  tban  ber  intel-  nndetect^,   and   the    papers    them-  - 

lectnal  powers;  and  I  am  sare  that  selves,    in    the    rapid    progress    of 

no    sensible     man,     who    possesses  scientific  discovery,    have   no  doabt 


that  prid^  which  Milton  calls    "an 
honest     baagbtiness,"     would      not 


been  long  since   forgotten.     Hence, 
too,  the   tendency  of    bis    faculties 


feel  very  much  ashamed  of  such  a  was  not  towards  the  creative,  bat 

reputation.    In  fact,  if  Percival  Tra-  towards    the    critical    directions   of 

oey  was  handsome,  it  was  not  from  intellect.    He  had  suflEicient  warmth 

mere  regularity  of  feature,  nor  lustre  of^  imagination    to    appreciate    the 

of  colouring,  but  ftt>m  an  expression  works    on    which    imagination    be- 

of    countenance   which    seemed     to  stows  a  life  more  lasting  than  the 

take   sweetness    from    the  amenities  real,  yet  that  appreciation  did    not 

of  his   heart,   and    nobleness    from  lead  him  to  imitate,-  but  rather  to 

the  dignity  of  his  mind.      In    his  analyse,   what    he  admired.     Fond 

prodigal    culture,    graceful     accom-  of  metaphysics,  he  prized  most  that 

plishments       felicitously      combined  kind  of  *  poetry  in  which  metaphy- 

with   severer   studies ;   so   that   the  sical    speculation    lights   up   unsns- 

one  seemed  as  naturally  to  grow  up  pected    beauties,  or'  from    which   it 

amidst  the  other  as  th^  corn-flowers  derives  familiar  illustrations  of  re- 
condite trutha  Thus,  in  his  talk/ 
though  it  bad  the  easy  charm   of  a 


grow  amidst  the  corn.  He  excelled 
in  all  the  bodily  sports  and  exer- 
cises which    young    Englishmen    of  man~bf  the  world,  there  was  a  cer- 


tain subtlety,  sometimes  a  certain 
depth,  of  reasoning,  which,  sup- 
ported  b^   large  stores  of  compre- 


his    rank   esteem^ as    manly,   to   a 
degree  which  won  their  pardon  for 

his  display  of   those    elegant   orna-      _^       _^.  _     ^_. 

ments  of  character  which  th^  are  faensiv^  information,  imposed  upon 
apt  to  neglect  as  effeminate.  'En-  his  listeners,  and  brought  into  bolder 
dowed  with  a  vivid  sense  of  beauty,  relief  the  vantage-ground  for  politi- 
and  an  exquisite  felicity  of  taste,  cal  station  whidi  his  talents  and  his 
be  was  niore  than  an  amateur  of  knbwledge  took  from  the  dignity 
the  Fin6  Arts,  more  than  a  connois-  of  his  birth  and  the  opulence  of  bis 
seur ;  he  was  an  artist  Professional  fortune.  In  short,  at  the  date  I 
painters  discovered  amazing  beau-  now  refer  to,  the  practised  observers 
ties  in  his  paintings  —  had  he  him-  of  the  time,  and  the  acknowledged 
self  been  a  professional  painter,  authorities  in  opinion,  glancing  over 
they  would  doubtless  have  paid  the  foremost  figures  in  the  young 
him  the  higher  compliment  of  dis-  generation,  pointed  to  Percival 
covering  amazing  faults.  He  was  Tracey  and  said,  '*  See  the  Coming 
an  excellent  linguist ;  and  wrote  or   Man  1 " 

spoke  most  of  the  polite  languages  Secretly,  aa  I  learned  more  ioti- 
in  Europe  with  the  correctness  and  mately,  and  yet  more  admiringly, 
fluency  of  an  educated  native.  Yet  to  know  the  object  of  a  prediction 
with  all  this  surface  of  graceful  ao-  which  all  appearances  might  justify 
complishment  no  one  ever  called  — I  doubted  whether  the  prediction 
him  superficial  On  the  contrary,  would  be  realised.  The  main  rea- 
it  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  son  of  my  doubt  was  this :  because 
search  into  the  depth  of  things,  even  then,  in  the  prime  of  his  daz- 
Hence  his  confirmed  attachment  to  zling  youth,  Percival  Tracey  lacked 
the  Positive  Sciences ;  and  I  be-  that  enthusiasm  without  which  even 
lieve,  indeed,  the  only  MS».  he  was  a  great  intellect  is  seldom  impaled 
ever  induced  to  publish  (and  those  into  the  doing  of  great  things, 
anonvmonsly)  were  some  papers  in  Perhaps,  from  one  of  the  very 
a  scientific  journal,  which  were  held  excellencies  of  his  mental  orgaaisa- 
at  the  time,  to  throw  much  light  'tion  he  was  indifferent  to  ambition, 
upon   a  very  abstruse  subject,  and   and  not  covetons  of  fame.    All  that 
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caltoro  which  he  bod  so  liberally 
bedtuwed  on  tb©  natural  fertility  of 
bn  uiiod,  was  rather  in  compliance 
with  hia  own  tastes  than  fur  anv 
<k^Dit«  object  in  connection  with 
wlijit  the  world  oould  give  or  what 
the  world  might  say.  He  had  little 
cf  that  vanity  which  inakee  men 
restless — mach  of  that  self-esteem 
wl^ch  tends  to  keep  men  stili. 
Partly  from  the  specnlative  bias  to 
vbich  his  fondness  for  philosophi- 
cal studies  incllneB  bis  thoughts — 
partly  from  the  viM  inertia  which  is 
the  property  of  bodies  so  solidly 
fixed  on  this  earth  as  are  great 
wealth  and  great  station — ^he  said 
•*  0^  hono  "  to  any  effort  that  im- 
posed a  violence  on  tastes  and  dia- 
poations;,  which,  in  themselves 
wnoe  and  peaceful,  were  shocked 
bystxife,  as  the  ears  of  a  master  in 
iBiMO  are  shocked  by  discord. 

fie  had  abundant  energy  and 
perseverance  in  the  accnmalatioh  of 
tki^  mental  stores,  bimply  because 
be  was  thoB  >rendered  more  complete 
and  more  happy  in  himself;  and  he 
was  averse  to  all  ghidiatorial  vying 
aod  contest  with  others,  inasmuch 
as  the  passions  engendered  by  am- 
bition serve  rather  to  render  the 
iDtellectcal  being  less  barmoniously 
oompieted,  and  the  moral  being  less 
felicitoasty  calm.  His  mind  thus 
resembled  one  of  those  fountains 
wbich  feed  themselves  through  in- 
viaibte  conduits  from  an  elevated 
aouree,  bat  overflow  into  no  run- 
ning streams ;— ever  fresh  and  ever 
fiiU,  ^^y  soar,  but  they  do  not 
apread.  xet,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  Percival  Tracey  bad  a  vague 
ooDscioosDefls  that  he  ought  to  do 
somethioifp — some  day  or  other. 
But  as  that  consciousness  disquieted 
his  enjoyment  of  the  present,  he 
never  nourished  it  by  meditation. 
Day  after  day  he  put  off  the  doing 
of  tbe  destined  something  tb  that 
raattom  which  is  the  vanishing 
point  in  so  many  of  our  fancy  land- 
soqpes.  One  day  he  took  it  into 
his  bead  to  set  out  on  a  tour  in  the 
£ast,  a  region  of  tbe  globe  which 
he  had  not  hitherto  visited.  Tbe 
eve  before  hk  departure  he  said  to 

Tou  zcnu. 


me.  •*  When  I  come  back,  I  suppose 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  enter 
Parliament — why  do  you  smile  ?" 

**  Because  you  know  there  will 
shortly  be  a  vacancy  for  the  county 
which  your  forefathers  represented 
for  centuries,  and  you  are  going  to 
the  East  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  requisitions  and  deputations 
from  the  North." 

"Well,  I  own  that  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  attract  me  at 
present ;  as  no  doubt  it  will  by-aiid- 
by.  Infancy  has  its  whooping-cougli 
— middle  age  its  jjolitics." 

*^  If  politics  be  a  disease,  I  don^t 
think  you  are  likely  to  catch  it  It 
is  a  complaint  which  shows  itself 
early,  and  the  Englishman  who  has 
no  twinge  of  it  in  youth  has  not 
that  sort  of  constitution  on  wbich  it 
ever  takes  hold  in  middle  life.'* 

"Hem,"  answered  Tracey,  ** per- 
haps you  are  right  there:— Meta- 
phor apart,  I  do  not  fancy  that  I 
could  ever  take  much  interest  in 
politics,  unless  the  country  were 
actually  in  that  danger  which  one 
half  the  country  always  say  that  it 
is,  when  the  leaders  of  the  other 
half  govern  it.  But  still  I  ought 
to  do  something  ;—speecl^ malting 
and  voting  are  not  the  only  occupa- 
tions of  life — what  do  you  think  I 
could  best  do  ?"* 

**The  best  thing  you  can  do  at 
present  is  to  leave  off  saying  *  Qui 
Ixmo '  wlien  anything  whatever  is  to 
be  done." 

Tracey  laughed  gaily — we  shook 
hands  and  parted,  nor  met  aigain  till 
the  Percival  Tracey  whom  I  had  last 
seen  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  close 
upon  bis  sixtieth  year. 

As  I  had  been  unable  to  fix  the 
precise  day  for  my  visit,  so  it  bad 
been  left  to  my  option  to  come 
without  previous  notice  any  day  m 
the  following  week  which  my  avo- 
cations and  engagements  would 
permit,  ft  watf  a  bright  summer^ 
afternoon  in  which  I  found  m^self^ 
free,  with  two  or  three  days  before 
me  equally  at  my  command,  should 
.1  wish  so  far  to  prolong  my  visit. 
After  a  journey  by  the  railway  of 
some  hours,  I  arrived  at  the  small 
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Btadon  Tvbicb  Tracey  had  told  me 
was  the  nearest  one  to  his  hoaee — 
and  1  beard  to  iny  surprise  that  I 
was  then  six  miles  distant  from  his 
park  gates.  ^^How  is  it,"  I  asked 
the  station-master,  '*  that  joor  Com- 
}>ao7  do  not  accommodate  so  large 
a  propj^etor  as  Sir  Percival  Tracey 
with  a  station  nearer  to  his  resi- 
dence ?" 

"Sir;*  answered  the  official,  '*it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Company ; — 
when  they  asked  his  consent  to  Uie 
line,  which  passes  for  several  miles 
through  his  estate— in  the  plan  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  a  station 
was  marked  close  to  his  gates.  He 
made  it  a  peremptory  condition  that 
tliere  should  be  no  such  station-— 
no  station  nearer  to  bun  than  this 
one. 

"I  should  think  he  must  have 
repented  that  whim  by  this  time,^' 
said  I. 

"  Ko,"  answered  the  station-mas- 
ter, wniling.  "  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  the  Oompany  again 
offered  ISir  Perciral  the  station  he 
had  before  declined,  and  again  he 
refused  it." 

I  inquired  no  farther,  entered  the 
chaise  .which  was  wailing  for  me, 
and,  traversing  a  country  singu- 
larly beautiful,  but  singularly  pri- 
mitive, with  large  wastes  of  heath 
land'  and  common,  backed  some- 
times by  many-coloured  hills  clothed 
with  wandering  sheep,  sometimes 
by  masses  of  hanging  wood,  inter- 
sected by  devious  rivulets  breaking 
into  rocxy  fidls,  I  arrived  at  last  at 
my  friend's  lodge.  The  opening 
into  the  glades  of  the  park  so 
caught  my  eye  that  I  descended 
from  the  chaise,  and,  ordering  my 
servant  to  go  on  before  and  an- 
nounce ^y  visit,  I  walked  leisurely 
along  the  sward,  under  the  boughs 
of  trees  that  might  have  sheltered 
the  ringdove  from  the  falcons  of 
Saxon  earls.  The. heat  of  the  day 
had  declined ;  the  western  sim  was 
tempered  by  the  shades  of  the  forest 
hills,  amidst  which  it  was  slowly 
sinking.  It  had  ^been  my  first 
escape  into  the  country  that  sum- 
mer.;   and   the   change    from    the 


throng  and  reek  of  London  was  in 
itself  delight.  Perha[>s  on  such 
holiday  occasions  there  is  more 
pui<e  and  unalloyed  enjoyment  of 
nature  when  it  is  wholly  dissociated 
from  the  sense  of  property — when 
we  do  not  say  to  ourselves,  ^'This 
is  my  land,  these  my  groves,  these 
my  nocks  and  herds."  For  with 
the  sense  of  property  come  invol- 
untarily the  cares  of  property.  And 
in  treading  his  own  turfs  the  ob- 
server looks  round  to  see  what  has 
been  neglected  or  what  has  been 
improved  in  his  absence;  he  casts 
not  a  poet's  but  a  farmer's  eye  on 
the  ewe  nestled  under  the  oak  tree. 
" Heavens  1  Has  it  got  the  fly?" 
and  the  kine  that  pause  from  graz- 
ing, "Why!  Have  they  got.  the 
mouth' complaint  ?"  But  that  is 
not  all.  Even  when  one  is  undis- 
turbed by  the  master's  cares,  the 
pleasure  of  gazing,  after  absence, 
OR  what  is  one's  own,  what  one 
remember^  in  childhood,  in  youth, 
what  is  associated  with  events  of 
hope  and  fear,  sorrow  or  joy  in 
one's  own  past  life,  is  not  that  ab- 
solute sympathy  and  fusion  with 
outward  objective  nature  lierself, 
into  which  she  quietly  steals  us 
when  we  have  no  personal  bi-tory 
connected  with  the  scenes  we  be- 
hold. Tor  where  our  own  indivi- 
dual existence  obtrudes  itnelf  ufton 
our  contemplation,  the  Genius  of 
the  Place  is  no  longer  the  Joyous 
Universal  Pan,  but  rather  the  pen- 
sive ghost  of  our  former  selves: 
and  Nature,  instead  of  gently  sub- 
jugating our  own  mind,  aud  wean- 
ing ns  from  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  careworn  life,  separate  and 
apart  from  herself  and  her  myriads, 
rather  wakes  up  reflections  which 
subject  her  to  their  dominating  intel- 
lectual influences,  and  deepen  tho 
sense  of  onr  own  fate  and  place  in 
her  world. 

Somewhat  suddenly,  the  features 
of  the  park  changed;  the  wilder 
beauties  of  woodland,  with  many  a 
dell  and  hillock,  aud  swee|is  of 
profitless  fern  and  goi-ze,  gave  w^ay 
to  a  broad  lawn,  separated  from  the 
park  by  a  alight  fence;   and   the 
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house  of  the  owoer  rose  before  m^ 
My  first  impression  at  its  sight  Vras 
thai  of  sarprised  disappointment. 
I  had,  not  annatarally,  presamed 
that  I  should  see  an  ancient  stately 
pile  in  keeping  with  the  long  de- 
scent and  Tast  nossessioos  of  its 
brd.  Bnt  the  noose  before  me 
teemed  small  for  the  character  of 
the  ground  immediately  round  it, 
iod  was  eridently  modem.  As  I 
draw  nearer  to  it,  however,  the  first 
impression  of  disappointment  wore 
off.  And  for  that  kind  of  arcbitec- 
tne  which  saits  best  with  what  we 
esU  a  Tilla,  I  have  seldom  seen  any 
itrsctare  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
from  jostness  of  proportion  and 
of  anpropriate  enrich* 
Tbe  columns  of  its  lofty 
pDitMO  were  of  the  r<mo  antieo 
lasiUe^  and  the  skyline  c^  the  roof 
vss  playfully  relieved  by  statues 
ad  Tssee  of  exqnisite  workmanship. 
^1  the  hoose  was  certainly  small 
for  the  habitual  residence  of  an 
owner  so  wealthy.  It  could  not 
have  aooommodated  the  guest%  nor 
foand  room  for  the  establishment 
of  a  man  disposed  to  be  hospitable 
on  the  scale  of  sixty  thousand  a-year ; 
it  would  have  been  a  small  house 
foe  a  social  sqoire  of  five  thousand. 
When  I  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  atone  balnstrade  in  front 
of  the  building,  one  of  the  windows 
on  Uie  ground-floor  was  thrown 
open,  and  my  host  sprang  ont  with 
the  bound  of  a  boy.  He  sttll,  in- 
deed, preserved  the  lightness  of 
frnne  which  had  renderad  him  in 
youth  so  peerless  in  all  active  sports. 
And  as  he  came  towards  me,  I  mat- 
toed  to  myself  the  lines  which  I 
lemembered  to  have  applied  to  him 
more  than  thirty  years  before^- 

■*Ttobe;  I  ken  t]i«  manner  of  Ills  gait ; 
He  rises  on  tiM  toe— that  spirit  of  hto 
In  Mplntion  Ufts  him  ttom  the  earth." 

After  we  had  shaken  hands  and 
exchanged  the  cnstomary  saluta^ 
tioos,  Trscey  said  to  me,  *' Shall 
we  look  into  the  garden?  It  wants 
a  good  hour  yet  to  our  dinner-time, 
fi>r  U>-day  we  do  not  dine  Ull  eight. 
I  had  a  presentiment  that  yon  woald 
eeme  to-dagr/' 


*^  Eight  o'clock  is  not  then  your 
nsnal  hour?  I  am  afraid  I  have  put 
you  out  of  your  ways." 

'^  Reassure  yoarself ;  we  have  no 
usnal  boor  fbr  dinner  so  long  as 
the  snmmer  lasts.  Yesterday  we 
dined  at  three  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  I  hope  to  show  yon; 
the  day  before,  we  resolved  to  en- 
jov  a  moonlight  sail  on  the  eetL 
which   is   eighteen   miles   ofi;    and 

did  not  dine  till  ten We 

live  a  strange  forester  kind  of  li£» 
here^  and  have  no  habits  which 
do  not  vary  with  a  whim  or  the 
weather." 

By  this  tfme  he  had  led  me  to 
the  gardennside  of  the  house,  which 
was  not  seen  from  the  road,  and  at 
this  side  the  bnilding  was  of  a 
much  gayer  and  more  fandfal 
character  than  that  of  the  entrance 
front  It  was  enriched  yet  more 
profusely  with  urns  and  statues; 
with  the  lively  additions  of  gilded 
balconies  filled  with  flowers,  and 
admitted  of  reliefs  in  colour,  which, 
thongh  not  uncommon  in  Italy,  I 
had  never  before  seen  introdnoed 
into  the  fagades  of  onr  English 
homes.  Bnt  what  chiefly  pleased 
me  was  a  very  long  colonnade, 
terminating  in  a  loftv  Belvidere 
tower,  which  extended  from  the  • 
body  of  the  house.  Seeing  that 
this  colonnade  was  glazed  between 
the  pillars,  and  catching  sight  of 
some  plants  within,  I  supposed  at 
first  that  it  was  a  conservatory; 
bnt  Tracey  told  me  that  it  was  never 
heated  to  a  degree  beyond  the  tem- 
perature maintained  in  tbe  sitting- 
rooms,  and  contained  only  those 
plants  which  could  thrive  in  an  at- 
mosphere not  insalnbrions  to  Eng- 
lish lungs.  **It  serves,"  sidd  he, 
*'as  a  lounge  in  winter  or  wet 
weather,  and  answers  the  purpose 
of  the  peristyles  or  porticos  at" 
tached  to  the  old  Roman  villas.  It 
also  holds  my  aviaries,  and  consti- 
tutes my  statue  gallery,  as  well  as 
a  museum  for  such  classical  anti- 
quities as  I  have  collected  in  my 
travels.  In  short,  I  endeavour  to 
store  within  it  whatever  may  sug* 
gest  pleasant   thongfats   v^hen   one 
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wanders  there  alone,  or  agreeable 
snl^ects  for  oonverBation  when  one 
is  there  with  companions.  Yon 
will  find  its  walla  insoribed  with 
quotations  from  fsTonrite  aathors 
in  all  languages.  Perhaps  this  will 
strike  yon  at  first  as  -pedantry  or 
afieotation.  But  when  yon  have 
made  acqnaintanee  with  the  place, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  recognise 
the  charm  of  being  greeted  by 
beaatifol  thoughts  erery  time  too 
pause,  tired  with  your  own  thoughts, 
or  willing  to  lead  some  languid  or 
over  disputations  talker  into  trains 
of.  idea,  for  ever  fresh  yet  for  ever 
soothing.^' 

Taming  from  the  house,  my  eye 
BOW  rested  on  a  garden,  which 
seemed -'to  me  a  perfect  model  of 
art,  whether  from  the  harmony  with 
which  colours  were  assorted  in  the 
parterres,*  or  the  delicacy  of  pro- 
portion observed  in  the  numerous 
sonlptured  ornaments  which  de- 
corated the  terraces — the  whole 
taking  life  and  movement  from  the 
play  of  many  fountains ;  and  the 
confines  of  the  artistic  scenery  fus- 
ing themselves  in  the  natural  land- 
scape beyond,  as  the  gr^eu  alleys, 
stretching  from  the  last  of  the 
gradual  terracee,  lost  tbemselvesMn 
the  depth  and  mystery  of  the  clos- 
ing woods.  Just  then  a  ringdove 
was  winging  its  flight  along  one  of 
these  vistas,  and  simultaneously  to 
both  our  lipe  came  the  quotation 
from  Keats's  wondrous  ^  Ode  to  the 
Nightingale' — 

**  To  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  v!th  thee  fade   awaj  into  the  forest 
dimr 

A  poet's  verse  remembered  and  re- 
peated by  two  companions  in  a 
breath,  why  or  wherefore  they  can 
scarcely  explain,  is  a  link  in  sym- 
pathy which  brings  them  both  in- 
sensibly nearer  together.  Hitherto 
we  had  walked  somewhat  apart; 
the  next  moment  we  were  arm-in- 
arm. There  was,  however,  a  pause 
in  our  conversation  till  we  found 
ourselves  seated  near  one  of  the 
fountains.  Then,  rousing  myself 
from  my  reverie,  I  asked  ray  host 


if  he  had  built  the  house  and  planned 
the 'gardens, 

^^  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  smile ; 
*^  whatever  we  owe  to  our  ancestors^ 
one  likes  best  what  one  has  done 
one's  self.  The  faet  is,  however,  that 
when,  many  years  ago,  I  resolved 
to  settle  in  England,  bnt  to  re- 
nounce London,  I  found  that,  with 
three  family  seats,  I  had  not  one 
.home  in  which  I  could  live  accord- 
ing to  my  tastes.  Tracey  Oourt,  in 
the  north  of  England,  has  been  the 
usual  residence  of  our  family  for 
several  generations;  it  is  an  enor- 
mous pile,  which  necessitates  an 
immense  establishment*  No^  1 
have  a  special  dislike  to  live  begirt 
with  dependants  for  whom  I  have 
no  use^  and  to  incur  constraints 
for  which  there  is  no  object.  At 
Tracey  Court,  which  is  the  centre 
of  my  principal  estates  in  England, 
my  predecessors  had  always  main- 
taincKi  as  much  formal  state,  and 
indulged  in  as  much  wearisome  os- 
tentation^ as  if  they  had  had  Uie  mis- 
fortune to  be  born  Gennan  princes 
instead  of*  English  country  gentle- 
men. There,  they  kept  up  what  they 
called  the  political  influence  of  the 
family.  I  could  not  have  lived  at 
Tracey  Court,  bnt  what  I  must 
either  have  perpetually  put  myself 
out  of  my  way  for  things  in  which 
I  had  no  interest,  and  for  persons 
with  whom  I  had  no  sympathy,  or 
I  should  have  been  the  object  of 
universal  dislike;  and  I  am  not  so 
stoical  a  philosopher  as  to  be  cal- 
lous to  unkind  glances  and  indig- 
nant whispers  every  time  I  cross  my 
threshold.  Besides,  Tracey  Court, 
though  grand  in  its  way,  is  gloomy, 
the  scenery  rude,  the  climate  harsh : 
I  love  to  surround  myself  with 
cheerful  images.  In  Ireland  1  have 
a  Lirge  rude  old  castle  in  the  midst 
of  a  county  in  which  it  rains  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Universal 
hospitality,  too,  is  still  more  the 
curse  of  Irish  castles  than  of  Eng- 
lish manor-houses.  I  might  have 
shut  my  windows  against  the  rains, 
but  not  my  doors  against  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  say  nothing  of  invad- 
ing  tonriBts.      I   had    visited    the 
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«sstl6  in  my  youth — ^I  bad  no  de- 
sire to  visit  it  agaiii ;  *'  here,  I  ob- 
served that  my  frieDd  sighed,  and 
then,  as  with  ah  effort,  went  on 
more  rapidly.  "Thirdly,  I  hare 
vfaat  is  oonrndered  the  jointure- 
home  for  widowed  Traeeys — a 
pret^  plaoe  enough,  not  too  large) 
oQ  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  There 
I  &Bt  took  up  ray  aboda  Bat  it 
IS  only  twehre  miles  from  town — a 
nilway  statipa  close  to  its  garden- 
wall  So  near  London,  the  fidget 
of  London  trayelled  in  the  atroo- 
epbeve  with  the  smoke,  and  irritated 
my  DerreflL  I  wished  to  forget  Lon- 
(k»,  and  London  at  twelve  miles* 
distance  would  not  be  forgotten. 
Iba  I  bethovght  me  of  this  plaoe, 
vtddi  was  tbe  earliest  possession 
of  lay  fimily,  bnt  at  which  for  more 
this  two  oentories  they  had  never 
itadsd — for  a  very  good  reason, 
tiers  was  oa  it  no  remdence ;  the 
maaor-hoiise  had  been  bamt  down 
to  the  troabled  reign  of  Obarles  L 
Here  there  were  no  hereditary  daties 
of  hospitality — ^no  troables  of  poli- 
tical infloenoe — small  comparative 
cues  of  property  ;  for  in  this  coonty 
I  am  not  one  of  the  wealthiest  pro- 
prietors—the rental  I  derive  from 
tny  lands  here  does  not  exceed 
£$000  a-year.  Bat  the  acreage  is 
happily  very  large  in  proporti<m  to 
tbe  rental,  so  tiiat  I  have  no  near 
neighbours.  Tbe  farmers  are  old- 
fosMooed  primitive  agriooltarists, 
and  allow  their  hedges  to  grow  six 
yards  high  and  spread  foar  yards 
thidc,  aU  Insh  with  convolvnlos 
and  HoQoysackle.  Here  yon  can 
ride  throvgh  the  green  lanes  which 
make  the  beanty  of  £nzland  and 
the  reproach  of  hnsbandry.  The 
dioiate  i«  enjoyable — Its  springs 
and  antmnns  de&oions,  its  winters 
mild,  \tA  sommers  only  too  hot  for 
those  who  do  not  take  exerciseL  In 
a  word,  the  air  and  the  scenery 
pleaaad  m&  I  bnilt  a  honse  here 
according  to  my  own  fancy — ^not 
one  that  woold  please  a  formal 
architect— not  parely  Greek,  Ro- 
Taan,  Italian,  hot  i(ach  as  seemed 
to  roe  lo  blend  the  general  charac- 
teristiftf  of  the   bright   olaaeio   life 


with  tiie  necessities  of  English  cli- 
mate and  the  comforts  of  modern 
nsage.  I  resolved  beforehand  that 
I  woald  constmct  a  residence  on  a 
scale  proportioned  to  the  rental  of 
the  estate  on  which  it  was  bailt — 
in  short,  that  I  wonld  here  escape 
from  the  toils  and  troables  which 
embitter  the  expenditnre  of  £60,000  * 
ar-year,  and,  so  far  as  my  personal 
income  is  concerned, .  live  some- 
what within  the  £6000  a-year  which 
I  possess  in  this  county.  If  I  lived 
alone,  and  if  my*  tastes  as  artist  did 
not.  corrupt  my  theories' as  philoso- 
pher, I  should  cbntract  my  expen- 
diture into  much  narrower  limits.  \ 
But  I  have  an  aont — a  sister  of  my 
mother — who  was  bom  in  a  second 
wedlock,  and  is  very  little  oMer 
than  myself.  When  I  came  back 
to  England  I  found  her  a-  lone 
widow,  and  as  she  had  given  up 
all  Jointure  and  settlement  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  her  husband's 
debts,  her  natural  home  was  with 
me.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  certain  mode  of  living;  I  could 
not  ask  her  to  submit  to  privations. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons more  persona),  I  have  fixed 
my  expenditure  at  tbe  highest  rate 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  compatible 
with  ease  j  for  in  all  walks  of  lifV> 
there  is  qaite  as  little  ease  in  an  over 
large  shoe  as  there  is  in  a  tight  one."* 
"I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
Tracey,*'  said  I,  somewhat  sarcas- 
tically, ^^  on  having  assessed  your' 
expenditure  at  a  sum  which  does 
not  necessitate  very  rigorous  priva- 
tions. Six  thonsand  a-year,  which 
you  speak  of  so  modestly  as  a  kind 
of  genteel  poverty,  is^  I  suspect, 
when  net  and  dear,  as  m  your  case, 
somewhat  above  the  average  in« 
come  eojoyed  by  peers  under  the 
rank  of  earl.  I  agree  with  yon  that 
a  gentleman  who  does  not  care  for 
ostentation  may  contrive,  by  tbe 
aid  of  philoflophy,  to  live  very  com* 
fortably  on  £6000  a-year.  Bat  still 
yon  have  the  remainmg  £54,000 
yearly  on  your  hands;  and  I  pre- 
sume that  you  do  not  get  rid  of 
that  burden  by  hoarding  it  in  the 
Three  per  cents.'* 
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"  Nay^*'  aDBwered  Traoey,  Slightly 
ooloaring,  "  if  hoarding  be  a  plea- 
sure, I  think  it  Is  a  sinfal  one ;  and 
sins  are  like  thistles^-H^espite  the 
best  hofibandry,  they  will  spring 
up ;  bnt  it  is  only  in  the  worst  hus- 
bandry that  one  does  not  try  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  surplus  of  my 
income  is  spent  sonaahow — I  hope 
Qsefnlly.  I  endeavour  to  know  as 
little  as  I  can  the  precise  details  in 
.which  it  disappetdrs.  But,  hark! 
there  rings  the  half-hoar  bell." 

*'  Do  you  live  here,  with  no  other 
companion  but  your  auntt"  I  asked, 
88  we  walked  back  towards  the 
house. 

^  Oh,  no;  that  would  be  loneli- 
ness twice  over.  We  have  aiwavs  a 
few  friends  staying  with  ns.  I  have 
so  arranged  my  house,  that,  thank 
heaven,  it  cannot  hold  many  ac-* 
quaintances.  But  let  me  tell  you 
whom  yon  will  meet  here.  First, 
as  to  my  aunt,  Lady  Gertrude,  her 
you  have  met  before,  but  many  years 
ago  :  I  will  leave  you  to  discover  for 
yourstflf  those  changes  which  Time 
makes  in  us  all.  Secondly,  you  will 
find,  in  a  gentleman,  named  Caleb 
Danvers,  who  condescends  to  act  as 
my  librarian  and  secretary,  a  pro- 
digy of  learning  and  memory,  with 
a  touch  of  quaint  humonr.  Third* 
ly,  I  shall  introdnoe  yon,  in  Batrick 
fiourke,  to  a  young  Irish  artist,  full 
of  promise  and ;  enthusiasm.  Some 
young  artist  or  other  is  always  in 
the  hoQse.  I  like  the  society  of 
artiBts;  and,  from  pnre  selfishness, 
I  secure  to  myself  that  luxury  by  a 

rretenoe  of  liberality.  £v«-y  year 
select  some  yotmg  painter  or  sculp- 
tor, and,  afker  a  short  probation  in 
this  retieat,  I  send  him  to  Italy  to 
finish  his  studies.  Fourthly  and 
fifthly,  you  will  make  aoquaintanoe 
with  a  young  couple,^  Henry  and 
Clara  ThomhiU.  They  have  net 
been  long  married,*  and  are  still  in 
love  with  each  other ;  but  he,  un* 
grateful  man  1  is  not  in  love  only 
with  her  as  she  is  with  him — ^be 
is  in  love  also  with  his  profession, 
which  is  the  army.  He  is  at  pre- 
sent nothing  more  than  a  captain 
in  the  line^  bat  is  in  daily  hopes 


that  Europe  will  be  desolated  by 
fiome  horrible  war,  which  may  re- 
sult in  his  becoming  a  field-mar- 
shal. For  the  rest,  a  fine  yonng 
fellow,  a  relation  of  mine,  a  rela- 
tion near  enough  to  count  on  being 
one  of  my  heirs.  But  he  is^  at  pre- 
sent, less  bent  upon  killing  me  than 
some  half  a  million  or  so  of  unsus- 
pecting foreigners." 

By  this  time  we  were  within  the 
bouse.  My  host  oondpcted  me  to 
the  rooms  which  he  devoted  to  my 
nse,  and  which,  though  small,  con- 
stitnted  the  ideal  of  a  bachelor's 
apartment — the  bedroom  opening, 
on  one  hand,  to  a  bathroom ;  on 
the  other,  to  a  pretty  study,  the 
writing-table  placed  at  the  window. 
Bid  Tracey  remember  my  love  to 
be  near  the  light  whenever  I  read 
or  scribble? — ^prc^bly  enoagh :  for 
he  had  a  happy  memory  where  he 
conld  give  pleasure.  The  walls  of 
the  room  were  made  companionable 
by  dwarf  bookcases,  which,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  were  enrich- 
ed with  those  volumes  one  is  always 
glad'  to  repemse.  When  Tracey 
left  me,  I  sat  for  some  minutes 
musing.  Was  this  man,  for  whom 
such  high  destinies  in  fame  had 
Wn  predicted,  wholly  without  re- 
gret for  the  opportunities  he  had 
thrown  away!  In  the  elegant  epi- 
curean life  which  he  had  planned, 
and  seemed  to  oarry  out  for  him- 
self, shoald  I  not  detect  some  dis- 
guised disappointment?  And  if 
not,  had  a  being  who,  whatever  his 
faults,  had  been  in  yonth  singoUirly 
generous  fmd  noUe-hearted,  really 
degenerated  into  a  bloodless  egotist, 
shunning  all  the  dnties  which  oonld 
distract  him  from  the  holiday  into 
which  he  sought  to  philosophise 
away  existence  9 

I  ooold  not  satisf^torily  nnravel 
the  problem  which  my  oonjectures 
invented,  and  addressed  to  my 
fimcy ;  and  I  went  down  stairs  iust 
as  the  dinnerrbell  rang,  resolved  to 
gather,  from  the  talk  of  my  fellow- 

gests,   some  hints  that  might  en- 
hten   my  comprehens&on   of   the 
character  of  the  host. 
On  entering  the  drawing-room,  I 
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fimnd  there   already   assembled    all 
whom  I  bad  been  prepared  to  meet. 
I  ba<l  scarcely  renewed  a  very  slight 
aod  ancient  acqaaintanee  with  La^y 
Gertmdo    before    dinner    was    an- 
ooaooed.     She   took    my  arm,   and 
we  were  soon  seated  side  by  side  at 
a  roond  table  in  the  prettiest  dining- 
room  I  ever  saw.    The  shape  of  the 
rDom  was  octagon,    with  a  domed 
ceiling,    beaadftiny    painted    in  the 
srabeeqoes  and  festoons  which  gave 
»  fiuidfiil  *a  decoration  to  the  old 
Bomott  Tillaa.     On  the  walls  were 
npeated  the  same  imageries  as  we 
see   in    Pompeian  houses,    bat    in 
tiatB  more  snbdned,  and  more  snit- 
ed  to  the  taste  in  colour  which  we 
take  from  onr  colder  climate,  than 
the  faring  eontrasts  in  which  Pom- 
paaa  artiste    indolged.     The    ara- 
b«qses    formed    panels  for  charm- 
tag  pictorea,  the  subjects  of  which 
I  flooQ  peroeived  to  be  taken  from 
the    Diore    con vi trial   ^f     Horaoe*s 
od^b    In  these  paintings  there  was 
a  OMiain  delicacy  of  sentiment,  con- 
joined   with   an    accuracy   of   cos- 
tome   and    a  fidelity  of  scene  and 
BiaoDen,  in  which  I  recognised  at 
cnee  the  learning  and  the  taste  of 
n^  host.     I  p(»nted  to  them  with 
a  gestare  which  asked,  ^Are  they 
not   the  work   of   your   handf^' — 
'^Nay,"  he  answered,  at  onceinter- 
preUng  the    gesture;    ^Hhey    were 
painted  by  a  young  friend  of  mine, 
now    in   Bome.     l    did    but  giro 
him    the     general     idea,    sketched 
in    eraTona.    I  am  fond  of  classi- 
cal   saqfecta^    bat  not   of    mytho- 
kgieal  ones.     I   think   that    it   is 
the  mistake  of  artiste,  and  perhaps 
of  poeta^  who  wish  to  be  classical, 
to  imagine  that  they  most  be  my- 
thokigieal.    We  have  no  associations 
with    Yenna   and   Apollo,    but  we 
bare  aaaociationa  with  the   hnman 
Kfe  of  which  poets  who  beliered  in 
Venos  and  Apollo  have  left  eternal 
iniprasQons    on    onr    minds.      For 
tfaia  world,  I  like  the  classical  type  of 
thoQght   rather    than   the   Gothic; 
for  Uie  elaasieal  type  brightens  and 
beaatifiea  all  that  is  conceived  bv  onr 
aensea.     But    for    all    that    is    to 
■at  me  thinking  oa  the  world  to 


come,  I  prefer  the  Gothic  type. 
Olassical  imaj];ery  would  shock  me  in 
a  chapel ;  Gothic  imagery  would 
offend  me  in  a  dining-room.  I 
ke€?p  the  two  trains  of  idea  apart.  T 
dislike  to  confound  the  sensuous  with 
the  spiritual.  I  dedicate  this  room 
to  Horace,  because  of  all  poets  he  is 
the  one  who  imparts  a  sentiment 
at  once  the  most  subtle  and  the 
most  hearty  to  that  happy  hour  in 
the  twenty-fonr  in  which  we  live  back 
our  youth  at  the  sight  of  our  old 
friends." 
These  remarks  calling  forth  a  re- 

gly  from  me,  the  conversation  at 
rst  threatened  to  become,  as 
it  generally  does  the  first  day  a 
stranger  is  introduced  into  a  small 
family-party,  somewhat  too  much 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  host  and 
the  stranger.  But  in  a  short  time 
other  tongues  were  drawn  into  talk, 
and  I,  in  my  turn,  became  a  listener. 
There  was  this  notable  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  conversation 
which  I  had  just  left  behind  me  in 
Lonilon,  and  that  which  now  inter- 
ested my  attention :  in  London  din- 
ners, no  matter  how  well  informed 
the  guests,  talk  nearly  always 
turns  upon  persons  •—  here,  talk 
turned  upon  things.  The  young 
painter  talked  well;  so  did  Clara 
Thomiiill.  Now  and  then  the  Lib- 
rarian threw  in  an  odd,  quaint,  out- 
of-the-way  scrap  of  erudition,  deliv- 
ered so  Hke  a  joke  that  it  made  ua 
merrier  if  it  failed  to  make  us  wiser. 
Tracev  himself  was  charming,  never 
aUowing  one  subject  to  become 
tedioas,  and  lighting  up  all  sub- 
jects with  a  gaiety  which,  if  it  wa«i 
not  wit,  was  very  much  what  wit 
might  be,  if  something  of  ill-nature 
were  not  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  good 
aayinga  by  which  wit  epigrammatises 
the  epics  and  the  dramae  of  human 
life. 

We  all  left  the  dining-room  to- 
gether, men  and  women  alike,  ac- 
cording to  the  fcureign  f^hion;  we 
passed,  not  into  the  drawing-room 
in  which  we  had  assembled  before 
dinner,  but  into  a  library  of  such 
dimenmons  that  I  could  not  con* 
oeive  how  it  oould  possibly  belong 
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to  the  liouge.  Ladj  Gertrucle  laogbed 
at  nij  astonishmeut,  and  explained 
away  its  cause. 

**'You  ooold  not  have  guessed  at 
Ae  existence  of  this  room/*  said  she, 
'^  on  seeing  the  exterior  of  Uie  honse, 
for  it  is  screened  from  sight  by  the 
glazed  colonnade  behind  which  it  ex- 
tends. The  fact  is,  when  Peroiv&l 
bnilt  this  house,  he  did  not  feel  so 
sure  that  it  woold  become  his 
habitnai  residence  as  to  transport 
hither  the  vast  Itbrarj  he  inherited, 
or  has  collected.  It  was  not  till 
w^e  bad  been  here  two  years  that 
he  determined  on  doing  so;  and  as 
there  was  no  room  for  so  great  a 
number  of  Volumes  in  the  building, 
and  any  large  visible  extension  of 
the  hoDso  would  have  spoilt  its 
architectural  symmetry, .  this  gal- 
lery was  run  out  at  the  back  of 
the  colonnade;  and  a  very  happy 
after-thought  it  was :  it  has  become 
the  favourite  sitting-room.  On  one 
side  (as  yon  will  see  when  we  come 
to  the  centre  of  the  room)  it  opens 
on  the  oolonnade  or  statue  gallery, 
and  ou  the  other  side  the  view  from 
the  windows  commands  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  park  and 
tiie  hills  beyond,  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dressed  ground  of  the  gar- 
dens.*' 

**  And,"  said  the  Painter,  "  to  ray 
mind  much  more  pleasing,  for  in  all 
highly-dressed  ground  tiie  eye  be- 
ooines  oonscious  of  a  certain  mono- 
tony whioh  is  not  found  in  the 
wilder  landscapes,  where  the  changes 
of  prospect,  whicli  Nature  is  perpe- 
tually making,  are  more  visible:  I 
mean,  that  in  these  gardens,  for  in- 
stance, the  most  striking  objects  are 
the  sculptured  ornaments,  the  par- 
terres, the  fountains — the  uniformity 
of  art  and  plan;  but  in  a  natural 
landscape  every  varying  shadow  is 
noticed." 

Here  we  had  got  into  the  middle  of 
this  vatit  gallery,  and  I  oaugbt 
sight,  through  au  arched  recess, 
from  which  the  draperies  were 
drawn  aside,  of  the  plants  and  sta- 
toes  in  the  adjoining  colonnade. 
Traoey,  who  had  lingered  behind  in 
oonverBatkm    with    Mrs.  Thornhill, 


now  joined  us,  and|  passing  his  arm 
through  mine,  drew  me  into  the 
oolonnade,  which  was  partially  and 
softly  lighted  up.  Some  of  its 
glazed  Compartments  were  left  open, 
giving  views  of  tlie  gardens,  with 
their  terraces  and  fountuins  hushed 
in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  night. 
The  rest  of  the  party  did  not  join 
us.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  that 
such  old  friends,  after  so  long  a 
separation,  might  have  much  to  say 
to  each  other  which  they  would 
not  wish  to  say  before  listeners. 
Nevertheless,  we  two  walked  fur 
some  minutes  along  tlie  corridor  in 
silence,  Tracey  leaving  me  to  nioke 
acquaintance  for  myself,  and  unna- 
sitited  by  comment  of  his  own,  with 
the  statues  and  antiquities,  the  in- 
scriptions, the  orange-trees,  the  avi- 
aries, wlddi  made  the  society  of 
the  place.  At  length  we  paused 
to  contemplate  the  gardens,  and 
stepped  out  into  tlie  star-light. 
Then  said  Tracey,  M  oflen  think 
that  we  do  not  sufHciently  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Night.  We  sepa- 
rate the  night  bv  too  sharp  a  liiie 
from  the  day.  We  dose  her  out 
from  us  by  shutters  and  curtains, 
and  reject  her  stttrs  for  our  lamps. 
Now,  since  I  have  lived  here,  .1 
have  learned  that  Night  is  a  much 
more  sodable  companion  than  I  be- 
fore suspected.  In  summer  I  often 
ride  out,  even  in  winter  often  ramble 
forth,  when  my  guests  have  been  for 
hours  in  their  beds..  I  take  int» 
my  day  impartially  all  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  are  trains  of 
thought  set  in  motion  by  the  eight 
of  the  stars  which  are  dormant  in 
the  glare  of  the  sun.  And  wiUioui 
such  thoughts,  Han's  thinking  is  in- 
complete. 

"  I  concede  to  you,"  said  I,  "  the 
oharm  of  Night;  and  I  have  felt 
the  truth  which  you  eloquently  ex- 
press ;  more  es(>eclally,  perhaps, 
when  travelling  alone  in  my  younger 
days,  and  in  sofier  climates  than  our 
own.  But  tht^re  arrives  a  time  when 
one  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  rheuma- 
tism, and  that  even  bronchitis  ia 
not  altogether  a  myth.     All  mor- 
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taH  my  d«ar  Traoey,  are  not  blessed 
with  jonr  enviable  bealtli ;  and  there 
19  a  proverb  which  .warns  us  against 
tnming  night  into  day.^^ 

Tbaoet. — "  I  snapect  tliat  the  pro- 
verb applies  to  those  who  shnt  out 
the  jn^ht  the  most^— to  students, 
wasting  night  in  close  chambers; 
to  the  gay  folks  of  capitals,  who 
imagine  that  it  is  very  imprudent 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  after  twelve 
o^dock;  but  perfectly  safe  to  con- 
sume all  the  nitrogen,  and  exhaust 
all  the  oxygen,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  ball-rooms.  The  best  proof  that 
night  air  in  itself  is  wholesome  (I 
mean,  of  course,  Where  the  situation 
is  h^thy),  may  be  found  in  the 
iict,  that  even  delicate  persons  ean, 
viih  perfect  impunity,  sleep  with 
their  windows  open.  And  I  see 
tbtt  practice'  commended  in  the 
nedical  jourDals.  The  unheal thful 
UB»  to  be  out  is  jast  before  and 
JQBt  after  sunset;  yet  that  is  pre- 
ddely  the  time  which  the  fashion- 
able) part  of  our  population  seem  to 
prefer  for  exercise.  Of  coarse, 
however,  I  can  only  pretend  to 
^>eak  from  experience.  I  do  not 
sody  at  night;  tlie  early  honrs  of 
day  seem  to  me  the  best  for  brain- 
work,  and  certainly  they  must  be 
so  for  the  eyesight  But  I  never 
discover  that  outdoor  exercise  at 
night  injures  my  health;  at  my 
age,  I  should  soon  know  if  it  did. 
My  gamekeeper  tells  me  he  is  never 
m  well  as  at  that  part  of  the  year 
when  he  is  out  half  the  night  at 
watch  over  his  preserves.*  Be  this 
as  it  Diay,  I  rejoice  to  find  that  I, 
at  leasts  can  safely  follow  out,  in  so 
pleasant  a  detail,  the  general  system 
CD  which  I  planned  the  philosophy 
of  my  life  in  fixing  my  home  remote 
firom  capitalsi  and  concentring  into 
confines  aa  narrow  aa  fate  will  permit, 
my  resouroes  of  thought  and  of  happi- 


*»Yoor  system!"  said  I;    "that 
interesu  ipe;  what  la  it?'^ 


Tbaobt.— "  How  many  men  we 
see,  who  having  cultivated  their 
minds  in  capitals,  retire  into  the 
country,  and  find  thenwelves,  after 
the  novelty  of  change  has  worn 
away,  either  without  amnsement 
and  objfct,  or  involuntarily  deriving 
amusement  and  object,  from  things 
that  really  belong,  not  to  the  pure 
country  life,  but  to  the  life  of  the 
capital  which  they  have  left  in 
body,  but  where  they  still  are  in 
mind.  One  rich  man  places  his 
pleasure  in  receiving  distinguished 
guests — via.,  a  certain  number  of 
insane  persons  with  sonorous  titles, 
variegated  by  wits  d  la  mode,  who 
import  into  the  groves  the  petty 
scandals  they  learned  at  the  clubs, 
or  leading  politicians  who  cannot 
walk  in  your  stubbles  without  dis- 
charging on  you  the  contents  of  a 
blue-book  on  agricultural  statistics. 
Another  man,  not  so  rich,  or  not  so 
desirous  of  potting  the  list  of  his 
guests  into  the  'Mornio^  Post,' 
thinks  he  has  discovered  a  cure  for 
ennui  in  the  country  by  luxoriating 
there  in  the  vanities  of  an  ambition 
which  he  could  not  gratify  in  the 
town.  He  can  be  a  personage  in  a 
village — he  is  nobody  in  a  capital. 
He  finds  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
passions  are  hardy  plants,  and  will 
thrive  as  well  in  the  keen  air  of  a 
sheep-walk  as  in  the  hothouse  of 
London.  Vanity  an(f  avarice  proflfer 
to  him  the  artificial  troubles  which 
he  calls  'natural  excitements.'  He 
cannot  be  an  imperious  statesman, 
but  he  may  be  a  consequential  ma- 
gistrate; he  cannot  be  a  princely 
merchant,  but  he  can  be  an  anxious 
farmer,  and  invest  the  same  fears  of 
loss,  and  the  same  hopes  of  gain,  in 
oats  and  tormps,  whi<dx  the  mer- 
chant embarks  in  the  vessels  that 
interchange  the  products  of  nations. 
He  ,says,  '  How  moch  better  is  the 
country  life  to  the  town  life,'  only 
because  his  vanity  finds  at  quarter- 
sessions  and  vestries  the  oonsidera- 


♦  Of  course  I  am  not  responsible  for  any  opinions  of  Sir  Percival  Tracey's  with 
many  of  which  I  disa^ee ;  but  as  this  whim  of  his  about  niffht  perambulations  is 
captivating  and  phiusible,  so  I  think  it  due  to  the  health  of  my  readers  to  warn 
thsm  agaioat  tubsoribtiig  to  it  without  the  approval  of  thair  medical  advisers. 
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tion  which  would  fiul  St  in  oonrts 
OQd  senates;  and  bis  avarice  has 
excitement  and  interest  in  the  Short 
Horns  on  his  home  farm,  and  none 
in  the  Balls  and  Bears  on  Exchange. 
How  many  other  men,  settling  in 
the  oi^ntry,  <mly  Tegetate  there, 
having  no  liyiog  interest  except  in 
what  passes  in  the  city  they  have 
left;  the  only  hour  of  the  day  to 
which  they  kK>k  forward  with  eager- 
ness, and  in  which  they  ez{)and  into 
inteUectnal  being,  is  that  in  which 
thejr  seize  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  transport  themselves  in  tbonght 
from  Arcadv  to  Babylon.  Now, 
when  I  resolved  to  live  in  the  cpnn- 
to^,  I  wished  to  leave  wholly  be- 
hind me,  not  merely  the  streets  and 
smoke  of  London,  hot  the  trains  of 
thought  which  belong  to  streets 
and  emoke.  I  did  not  desire  to 
create  for  myself  in  a  province, 
those  gratnitoas  occasions  of  worry ; 
the  anxiety  and  trouble,  the  jeal- 
ousy, envy,  and  hate,  which  the  ir- 
ritations of  the  amour  propra^  and 
the  fever  of  competition  for  gain, 
or  fame,  or  social  honours,  engender. 
In  the  life  of  capitals,  but  which  in 
that  life  are  partially  redeemed,  and 
Bometimes  elevated,  by  a  certain 
nobleness  of  object.  Bat  in  the 
country  life  they  only  make  us  un- 
amiable,  and  we  cannot  flatter  our- 
selves that  they  serve  to  make  us 
great  The  severest  of  philoso- 
phers might  be  contented  to  take 
on  himself  all  tiie  anxieties  and 
troubles  which  weighed  on  the 
heart  of  a  Pitt  He  might  feel  no 
shame  to  have  indulp;ed  in  all  the 
outbreaks  of  rage  which  gave  thun- 
der to  the  eloquence  of  Fox.>  He 
might  consent  to  have  on  his  oon- 
sdence  the  sSns  of  polemical  wrath, 
of  malevolent  saUre,  of  the  vindic- 
tive torture  and  anguish 'inflicted  by 
trueuleDt  genios  on  presuming  rivals 
or  disparaging  critics.  He  might 
be  haunted  by  no  avenging  furies 
if,  as  a  MiHoD,  he  had  stung  to  death 
a  Salmasioa,  or.  as  a  Pope,  libelled 
with  relentless  nate  the  woman  who 
had  ridiculed  his  love.  For  the 
career  of  active  genius  is  a  career  of 
war— ^  M0  VH,  c'u^  UA  combat^  said 


Voltaire.  What  aaplrant  for  a  fame 
which  other  aspirants  contest  does 
not  say  the  satnef  Suffering  and 
rage,  wounds  given  and  wounds 
received,  are  the  necessities  of  war ; 
and  he  who  comes  out  of  the  war, 
a  hero,  is,  after  all,  a  grander 
creature  than  he  who  shrinks  from 
the  war,  a  sage^  But  to  undergo 
an  equal  worry,  and  feel  an  equal 
acerbity  of  tempner  in  provoking 
little  battles  for  little  triumphs;  to 
ride  the  whirlwind  of  a  keyhole  and 
direct  the  storm  of  a  saucer;  in  a 
word,  to  enter  upon  country  life, 
looking  round  for  excitements,  in 
ambition,  vanity,  or  the  fidgety  joys 
of  a  restleds  nervous  temperament, 
is  but  to  take  from  a  town  life  the 
cares  that  disquiet  the  heart;  leav* 
log  behind  all  those  grander  intel- 
lectual rivalries  which  at  least 
call  into  play  powers  that  extract 
reward  out  of  Uie  cate,  glory  out  of 
the  disquiet,  which  must  ever  accom- 
pany the  contest  between  man  and 
man. 

"Therefore,  my  resolve,  on  fixing 
my  abode  in  the  country,  was  to 
make  myself  contentedly  at  home 
with  Nature — to  place  my  enjoy- 
ments in  her  intimate  companion* 
ship — to  gratify  my  love  for  art  |n 
such  adornments  as  might  yet  more 
please  my  eye  in  her  beauty,  or 
blend  the  associations  of  her  ti^imple 
sensuous  attAotion  with  those  of  the 
human  beings  who  have  loved  and 
studied  her  the  meet,  and  given  to 
her  language  the  sweet  interpreta- 
tions of  human  thought — the  sculp- 
tor, the  painter,  the  poet,  the  phi- 
losopher, who  explores  her  thix>ugh 
sd.enoe,  or  serenely  glasses  her  in 
the  cMm  of  contemplation.  And 
among  these  links  between  man's 
mind  and  natnre,  we  may  place  as 
one  of  the  most  obvious,  manV 
earliest  aittempt  to  select  and  group 
frum  her  scattered  varieties  of  form, 
that  which— at  once  a  poem  and  a 
picture — ^forms,  as  it  were,  the  deco- 
rated border-land  between  man's  home 
and  Nature's  measureless  domains— 
Thx  Gabdsn. 

"As  we  walk  aloi^  these  terracesi 
which,  no  doabti  mm  a  horticul- 
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would  oondemn  as  aiiificial, 
ber  I  mistake,  or  all  that  Art  has 
done  here,  ODites  jet  more  intimate- 
hf  Natore  with  the  Mind  of  Man. 
For  X\i\s  seems  to  me  tl|e  true  excuse 
for  what  is  called  the  artificial  style 
of  gardening — ^riz.,  that  the  statue, 
the  fountain,  the  barmoDies  of  form 
and  colour  into  which  even  flower- 
beds are  arranged,  do  bring  Nature 
into  more  familiar  oonnection  with 
all  wbidi  has  served  to  cultivate, 
sweeten,  elevate  tiie  Mind  of  Man. 
All  bia  arts,  and  not  one  alone,  speak 
here!  What  hnages  from  the  old 
classic  world  of  poetry,  the  mere 
shape  of  jon  urn,  the  gleam  of 
yon  statue,  calls  forth  I  And  even 
in  those  flower-beds, — what  science 
W  been  at  patient  work,  for  agee, 
iMlnre  the  graoioos  forms  by  which 
Geometrjr  alone  can  realise  the  sym- 
,  iDflCriee  of  beauty,  or  the  harmonies 
of  hue  and  tint  which  we  owe  to 
itaearch  into  the  secrets  of  light 
and  ooloor, — could  have  thus  made 
Katnre  speak  to  us  in  the  language 
of  our  chdcest  librariea,  and  sym- 
bolke,  as  it  were,  in  the  most  pleasing 
characters,  whatever  is  most  pleasing 
in  the  world  of  books.^* 

In  these  lengthened  disquisitions 
Traoey  had  not  been  uninterrupted 
I  had,  frmxi  time  to  time,  interposed 
diaeencient  remarks,  which,  being 
of  little  consequence,  I  have  well- 
night  forgotten,  and  it  seems  to  me 
besc,  therefore,  to  preserve  unbroken 
the  chain  ^  his  discourse.  But 
here,  I  repeated  to  my  host  the 
Painter'a  ooaervation  on  the  moiMH 
toDj  of  dressed  ground  in  comparison 
with  Boenerr  altogether  left  to  Nature, 
and  asked  Tracey  if  he  thooght  the 
observation  true. 

^I  suspect*'  he  answered,  '^that 
!t  is  true  or  ialae,  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  to  whieh  tlie 
spectator's  mind  has  been  oultival2»d 
by  books,  and  reflections  drawn 
finim  them.  My  friend  the  Painter 
Is  yeiy  youngs  and  the  extent  of  his 
reading,  and,  of  eourae,  the  aoepe  of 
his  reflectione,  have  been  hitherto 
Qrcumsoribed.  I  think  that  artistic 
garden  ground  does,  afker  a  tiine^ 
wan  tbao  wildly  natuiid  laadsoapci 


tire  upon  the  eye  not  educated  in 
the  associations  and  reminiscences 
which  preserve  an  artistic  creation 
from  monotony,  to  the  gaze  of  one 
who  draws  fresh  charms  from  it  out 
of  his  own  mind — a  mind  which 
has  accustomed  itself  to  revNe  re- 
membered images  or  combine  new 
reflections,  at  every  renewed  con- 
templation of  that  art  which  com- 
prises the  sDsthetic  history  of  man's 
reladoDship  with  nature.  Now,  our 
painter,  habituated,  ^&ty  properly, 
to  concentre  bis  own  thoughts  on 
his  own  branch  of  art,  observes,  as 
something  ever  varying,  the, shadow 
that  falls  from  the  rude  mountain- 
top  on  the  crags  and  dells  of  the  old 
forest  hind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
park,  and  does  not  observe  that,  as 
the  sun  shifts,  it  must  equally  bring 
out  into  new  variatioos  of  light  ana 
shadow  these  lawns  and  flights  of 
stairs;  because  he  is  not  a  painter 
of  gardens,  and  he  is  a  painter 
of  forest  scenery.  Had  he  been  a 
painter  of  gardens,  he  would  havB 
discovered  variety  in  the  garden, 
and  complained  of  monotony  in  the 
forest  !and«  So  let  any  man  who 
has  not  cultivated  his  mind  in  the 
study  of  poems  or  pictures,  be  called 
upon  to  look  every -day  at  Milton's 
'Paradise  Lost,'  or  Baffaele^s  'Vir- 
gin,' he  will  certainly  find  in  either 
a  very  great  samepess;  but  let  a 
man  who,  bdng  either  a  Fery  great 
poet,  a  very  great  painter,  or  a  very 
profoundly  educated  criUc  on  poetry 
or  painting,  look  every  day  at  the 
aaid  poem  or  the  said  picture,  and 
he  will  always  find  something  new 
in  what  he  contemplates  —  the 
novelty  spriagiog  out  (^  the  fertility 
of  peroeption  which  proceeds  frvm 
the  lengthened  cdlture  of  his  own 
taste.  In  abort,  there  is  nothing 
same  or  stale  in  any  ol^ect  of  con- 
templation which  is  intimately  allied 
to  our  own  habits  of  culture;  and 
that  which  is  strange  to  those  habits, 
becomes,  however  multiform  and 
varying  its  charms  to  anothw  may 
be,  insipid  and  monotonous  to  our- 
selves, just  as  the  world  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  cities,  with  its  infinite 
movement  ^nd  play,  to  those  whose 
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lives  are  one  stady  of  it,  is  to  me  qaisite  spirit,  and  in  the  sweetest 

*  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,*  voice —  W 

as  all  its  uses  seemed  to  Haralet."  *«  Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Here  our  talk  ended.    Rti-entering  ^^^  ^"^^  ^  w®  ^*^  ^^  *^ 

the  library,  we  found  Clara  Thorn-  And  so  in  song  and  mosio  tbe  rest  of 

hill  at  the  piano,  singing  with  ez-  the  evening  wt>re  away. 


FB0«RB8S  nr  OHIVA.. 


SiNOB  we  last  treated  of  China 
and  thtf  Chinese,  our  relations  with 
that  empire  have  reached  a  stage 
deserving  of  the  earnest  conf»idera- 
tion  of  the  western  world.  On  be- 
half of  a  commerce  of  vast  import- 
ance, capable  of  tenfold  development 
—on  behalf  of  an  ancient  civilisa- 
tion, which,  in  spite  of  great  defects, 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  Pagan  state — we  must  in- 
terest ourselves  in  the  solution  of 
tlie  crisis  through  which  China  is 
now  passing.  For  that  crisis  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  responsible; 
we  have  hastened  it;  but  interest, 
honour,  and  necessitv,  now  alike  call 
upon  us  to  assist  in  steering  that 
Eastern  State  through  the  storm 
we  have  so  largely  contributed  to 
raise.  European  commercial  pro- 
sperity in  Eastern  Asia,  with  China 
a  prey  to  anarchy  and  rapine,  is 
an  impossibility.  Individuals  may 
make  profit  out  of  the  miseries 
and  pillage  of  a  nation,  but  the 
foreign  trade  must  needs  suffer 
in  the  'end.  When  all  China  has 
been  thoroughly  plundered,  and 
the  people  under  the  Taeping  dis- 
pensation trained  into  habits  of 
armed  hostility  to  order,  commerce^ 
and  educated  civilisation,  the  pro-' 
ducer  and  purchaser  of  European 
exports  and  imports  will  alike 
.disappear,  and  the  land  will  lapse 
into  the  semi-barbarism  of  Cambo- 
dia, Cochin  China,  Pegu,  and  other 
states  we  could  mention,  and  thus 
escape  from  European  propaganda 
ism  and  interferenoe  by  reason  of 
ite  insecurity  to  life,  property,  and 
commerce.  In  striving,  therefore, 
to  bring  the  present  condition  of 
China,. and  onr  obligations,  to  the 
knowledge  of  oar  oountrymeR,  we 


need  not  seek  for  any  higher  mo- 
tive than  self-interest  Our  boasted 
philanthropy,  our  duty  as  a  nation 
in  the  vanguard  of  civilisation  and 
truth,  might,  in  the  case  of  our  re- 
lations with  China,  be  put  aside; 
and  we  could  prove  our  case  even 
by  the  standard  of  those  political 
economists,  who  measure  the  duty  of 
man  towards  his  fellow-man  by  yards 
of  calico  and  ponnds  of  tea. 

We  are  totally  indififereot  aboat 
any  especial  dynasty ;  we  care  no* 
one  jot  for  Mongol,  Ming,  or  Man- 
ohow ;  we  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Chinese  industrious  masses,  and 
urge  that  we  must,  in  our  own  in- 
terest, assist  to  stay  the  present  di^ 
order,  and  teach  the  officials  how  to 
reorganise  the  departments  of  the 
state.  /  The  Chinaman,  eminently 
practical  as  he  is,  will  best  appreci- 
ate us  when  we  say  we  will  advise 
yon  because  it  is  our  interest;  w^ 
will  instruct  you  in  order  that 
shame  and  misfortune  come  not 
upon  onr  name  and  commerce.  We 
have  compelled  your  merchants  to 
depart  from  their  customs,  and  de- 
stroyed their  njonopolies;  we  have 
made  your  rulers  alter  their  laws, 
and  rendered  them  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  masses.  We  have 
laughed  at  your  traditions,  done 
our  best  to  shake  your  faith,  .such 
as  it  is,  and  introduced  doctrines 
thf|t  have  spread  anarchy  through 
the  land.  We  have  done  this,  part- 
ly because  we  pleased,  partly  be- 
cause we  were  compelled  to  do  so^ 
and  partly  through  the  faults  of 
your  rulers.  But  we  will  not  see 
yon  founder  unaided :  we  are  ready 
to  counsel  you  how  to  surmount  t^e 
troubles  which  environ  you,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  be* qualified  for 
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jng  jonr  place  in  tbe  ranks  of 
.  Uised  powers.  Of  course  it  wonld 
be  folly  to  adopt  this  line  of  condool 
unless  tbe  CLinoman  and  his  raler 
were  in  a  measnre  prepared  for  it,  and 
willing  to  accept  ns  as  friends  and  ad- 
visers. Happily  npon  that  point  there 
is  no  longer  much  doubt,  and  we  pnr> 
pofle  producing  testimony  that  the 
Chinese  inteUect  baa  at  last  reached 
that  enlightened  condition. 

All  will  agree  with  us  in  saying 
that,  however  great  may  have  been 
oar  differences  with  the  €k>yemment 
cf  China  since  the  abolition  of  the 
East  India  monopoly,  the  masses 
of  Chinese  have  been  throughout 
enunently  well  disposed.  If  ever 
%  nation  deserved  well  at  our  hands, 
«  disdngaished  from  its  rulers,  the 
QuDese  do.  Had  they  cordially 
flipported  their  officials — ^the  Lins, 
lbs  Yehs.  and  8ang-ko-lin-sins — 
iQ  their  blundering  attempt  to  save 
t  rickety  policy  from  the  sapping 
contact  of  Western  dviiisation,  we 
fiboold  have  bad  a  very  different 
tale  to  tell  to-day  of  our  commercial 
revenue  vrith  China,  however  rich 
St  PanVs  and  Notre  Dame  might 
have  been  in  trophies  of  the  Pa- 
likeaoa  stamp.  Tbe  Chinaman,  the 
half  Tartar  of  the  north,  the  half 
Malay  of  the  south,  the  broker,  the 
fiumer,  opium-smoker,  and  calico 
vendor,  have  been  our  consistent 
allies  against  the  pig-headed  ignor- 
aoee  of  tbe  bureaucrats  placed  over» 
than.  Their  motives  we  need  not 
analyse ;  the  fiict  remains  the  same. 
Tbey  have  idways  been  more  ready  to 
trade  with  than  to  fight  us ;  they 
merit  the  uugor  portion  of  the  credit 
due  to  a  development  of  commerce, 
which  exceeds  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine. 

It  'will  be'  remembered  by  our 
readers  that,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 
an  allied  force  of  a  most  impos- 
iug  character  was  assembled  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pechelee,  under  Admi- 
rals Sir  James  Hope  and  Admiral 
Protec  of  the  French  navy,  to  re- 
venge a  foul  act  of  treachery  at  the 
Peiho,  and  enforce  npon  the  evil 
oonnsellors  of  the  Emperor  Hien. 
fai^  the  necessity  of  faithfully  fnl- 


flning  the  oonditions  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Lord  £1gin  at  Tien-tdn 
in  1858.  Daring  the  autumn  of 
1860,  the  contemplated  measures 
were  successfully  carried  out,  and 
the  capital  of  China  was  easily  cap- 
tured, with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  in  spite  of  the  fears  expressed 
by  professional  authorities  at  home 
and  elsewhere.  It  woald  be  a  wa^te 
of  time  and  space  to  relate  how  that 
was  effected,  and  why  it  became 
necessary  to  couple  our  arriv^  in 
the  capital  of  China  with  an  act 
of  apparent  vandalism.  All  these 
facts  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
interesting  account  recently  pub- 
lished by  Colonel  G.  J.  Wolseley, 
one  of  the  staff  attached  to  Gene- 
ral Sir  Hope  Grant  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  reader  of  Colonel  Wolse- 
ley's  pages  may  safely  follow  his 
narrative  of  events;  and  it  will  be 
well  to  remember,  apart  from  its 
military  features,  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  1860  was  remarkiAle  as  hav- 
ing at  last  struck  a  death-blow  at 
the  ancient  ^^  nan-pasaumus"  policy 
of  the  mandarins  of  China.  The 
iiitroduction  of  Europeans  into  Pe- 
kin  as  conquerors,  not  as  suppli- 
ants, enabled  a  small  but  select  party 
of  progress  amongst  Chinese  officials 
openly  to  avow  their  opinions,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  destruction. 
The  blander,  by  which  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mud  forts  of  Taku  was 
preferred  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
Tartar  anny  under  Sang-ko-lin- 
fiin,  imperilled  for  a  time  the  pro- 
spect of  inaugurating  a  more  en- 
lightened policy  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  China,  owing  to  the 
support  given  to  the  advisers  of 
the  Emperor,  by  the  armed  rabble 
which  had  been  allowed  to  escape 
under  our  very  noses  from  Taku. 
That  obstructionist  party  in  China 
was  headed  by  three  influential 
officers  of  high  rank,  named  re- 
spectively Tsai-yuen,  Prince  of  I ; 
Twan-hwa,  Prince  of  Ching,  and 
the  energetic  and  ambitious  8u- 
shun. 

When  the  Emperor  Hienfung 
€ed  from  Pekin,  these  three  minis- 
ters accompanied  him  to   Zehd  in 
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Tartary,  and  bat  for  his  demise, 
ic  Is  probable  that  their  evil  oonn- 
Bels  would  have  prevailed  for  some 
time  against  the  wiser  policy  ad- 
vocated by  Prince  Eiing  and  the 
eminent  statesmaa  Kweiliang,  who 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin in  1858.  That  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  those  nltra- con- 
servatives of  Ohina  to  hold  perma- 
nently their  groand,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, for,  by  pressure  from  with- 
out, Ohina  must  have  ultimately 
advanced.  Lord  Elgin  had  wisely 
taken  measures  to  guarantee  Europe 
against  a  retrograde  policy  at  Pekin, 
when  he  stipulated  &iat  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  England,  France,  and  Ame- 
rica should  live  permanently  at  the 
capita],  and  hold  unreserv^  inter- 
course with  the  Imperial  Ministers. 
The  eventual  success  of  the  party 
of  progress  was  thus  as8ure<l,  and 
from  Pekin,  it  was  equally  certain 
that,  throup;hont  China,  a  wiser 
current  c^  ideas  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  her  foreign  relations  would 
be  rapidly  disseminated.  The  sud- 
den triumph,  hnwever,  of  the  pro- 
gressionists in  Pekin,  was  a  curious 
phase  in  Kistern  history,  and  it  is 
us  well  that  .it  should  be  understood. 
Tliroughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1860,  the  Emperor  Hienfung 
resided  in  his  long-neglected  palace 
of  Zehol,  and  was  prevented  by 
Prince  I  and  his  colleagues  from 
returning  to  Pekin,  as  he  was  urged 
by  Prince  Kung.  A  debauchee 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
already  stricken  with  disease,  the 
wretched  Emperor  appears,  from  a 
report  subsequently  published,  to  have 
been  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  remorse 
for  having  fled  the  capital,  and  thus 
abandoned  the  patrimony  bequeathed 
by  his  ancestors. 

In  Ohina,  as  in  all  Oriental 
countries,  the  monarch  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  administration  of 
the  State  rotates.  Upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  Emperor  has  always 
depended  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Ohina,  and  its  millions  of  slow 
thinking  industrious  people.  This 
has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  ad- 
vantage^ but  it  is  by  correctly  ap<- 


predating  it  that  we  can  understand 

the  apparent  anomaly  which  Ofal^ 
fkese  history  exhibits  of  the  land 
being  one  day  torn  by  rebellion, 
and  the  next  lulled  into  such  order 
and  industry  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  have  ever  been  dis- 
turbed. 

The  Emperor  Hienfung  was  the 
third  inefficient  monarch  that  had 
successively  rnled  over  Ohina.  His 
grandfather  Kiaking  is  described  as 
"  alike  capricious  and  distrustful, 
yet  completely  under  the  influence 
of  his  minions :  addicted  to  drink- 
ing and  more  odious  debauchery, 
unscrapulous,  and  avaricious."  The 
present  decay  of  the  State  dates 
from  his  reign,  and  he  left  an  in- 
heritance of  trouble  to  his  successor 
Taoukwang,  who  ruled  during  the 
first  serious  collision  between  China 
and  England.  In  an  interesting 
collection  of  State  papers,  translated 
by  Mr.  Wade,  our  present,  able  Se- 
cretary of  Legation  in  China,  there 
are  several  which  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  empire,  between  1880 
and  1860,  and  we  perfectly  concur 
with  him  in  wondering  bow  the 
present  dynasty  was  not  uproot* 
ed  years  ago.  It  says  much  for 
an  organisation  whidi  could  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal.  A  memo- 
rial from  a  high  officer  during 
the  year  1882,  draws  a  touching 
picture  of  the  results  of  £ia- 
king's  misrule,  and  it  alludes  dis- 
tinctly to  the  states  of  Kwang-tung 
and  Fokien,  where  the  European 
opium  trade  was  sadly  adding  to 
the  mischief,  and  disturbing  the 
finances  of  the  country.  Hien- 
fung, the  grandson  of  the  worth- 
less Kiaking,  succeeded  to  his 
father,  Taoi^rwang,  in  the*  year 
1851.  He  was  born  when  his  father 
was  fifty,  and  was  naturally  in-, 
dulged  and  spoiled  ;  and  ascending 
the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  soon  found  the  cares  of  a 
State,  so  disorganised  as  Ohina  then 
was,  far  too  great  for  one  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  who  had  spent  the 
migor  portion  of  his  youth  in  a 
hareoL     Mr.  Wade  tells  us  that  in 
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the  yew  fbUowing  his?  aeceoeioii, 
*^  there  was  en  inoessajQt  cbangiog 
oC  the  high  appointments,  and  it 
Memed  that,  liKe  his  grand&tber 
Riaking,  he  delighted  in  the  dis- 
honour of  distinguished  men,  to 
whom  consideration  had  been  shown 
by  bis  predecessors,  while  he  ad- 
Tsnoed  some  whom  hie  father  had 
rery  recently  disgraced,  equally 
little  to  his  credit"  Disorder  and 
rebellion  naturally  spread,  and  the 
unhappy  monarch  soon  despaired. 
He  left  his  government  to  a  diqae, 
whose  administration  was  marked  by 
peculation  and  general  corruption. 
Thus,  for  ten  years,  from  1851  to  1861, 
was  China  utterly  misruled.  The 
Vioeroys  of  the  provinces-despots 
nling  over  states  and  populations 
«{Bal  to  that  of  the  Prench  empire-— 
tavepresented,  in  self-defence,*  the 
ooodition  of  their  respective  govem- 
fflcnts.  Here  and  there  there  were 
iitftances  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  their  ooimtry,  hut  these 
were  the  exception,  not  the  rule; 
and  the  nuyority,  more  especially 
those  in  the  interior,  shut  them- 
selves np  in  their  mantles  of 
{irejadice,  and,  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  tbat,  in  past  times,  China 
had  often  gone  through  as  frightful 
oideals,  merely  echoed  the  cry  of 
the  incompetent  ministers  in  Pekin, 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  depart 
from  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
The  flood,  however,  overtook  tbem ; 
for  the  ruffianism  of  Kwang-tung 
and  the  highland  freebooters  of 
Kwang-si  province  suddenly  coal- 
esced with  the  propagandism  of  a 
few  scamps,  reputed  converts  from 
oor  missions  in  Hong-Kong.  Ko 
power  that  the  mandarins  could  ar- 
ray was  able  to  withstand  this  frosh 
trouble;  the  independent  Meaou- 
teze  of  the  mountains  of  Kwang^i 
had  always,  like  the  highlander!*  of 
old,  lived  by  t^e  plunder  of  the 
thnfty  lowlander.  All  the  armies 
of  Ohina  had  been  only  just  able  to 
keep  these  robbers  within  moderate 
bounds;  but  now  that  they  and  the' 
pirates  of  Kwang-tung  were  re- 
ceived as  alties  of  Ohristianity, 
Ta^io^sm    at    onee    i^rang    into 


ezisteDoe-— a  sooQige  before  which 
the  officials  were  doomed  first  to 
perish,  and  then  the  ill-starred 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  thousands 
of  scuare  miles  of  Ohina.  Had 
the  Emperor  Hienfnng  possessed- 
the  energy  or  administrative  powers 
of  his  i;reat  ancestors  Kanghi  or 
Kienlung,  that  wretched .  parody 
upon  Ohristianity,  and  its  brutal 
connection  with  rape  and  plunder, 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the 
hud,  though  revolvers  and  gun- 
powder had  been  supplied  even 
more  liberally  than  hais  been  the 
case.  In  his  last  hours  at  Zehol, 
the  Emperor  Hienfiing  must  have 
been  callous  indeed  not  to  haye 
sympathised  with  the  miseries  ef 
his  misgoverned  people;  and  it  is 
probable  that  on  his  deathbed  he 
recognised,  to  some  extent,  the  evils 
wrought  by  his  councillors,  for  we 
find  the  Empress-mother  and  Em- 
press-wife, immediately  after  his 
decease,  frankly  adopting  a  very 
different  policy,  and,  in  the  state 
paper  before  referred  to,  the  closing 
scene  of  Hienfung*s  life  is  thus  graphi- 
cally described  in  the  ^  Pekin  Gazette.' 

**  The  miod  of  the  Saored  One,  after 
the  flight  from  the  paUoe  of  Yuen-min* 
ynen  to  Zekol,  was  sore  troubled  at  being 
reduced  to  such  extremity,  and  when  in 
due  time  the  prince  (Kung)  and  others 
charged  with  tne  adroinittratioa  of  affain 
in  Pekin  had  well  arranged  all  foreign 
questions  that  rQ(|aired  vettlement^  and 
its  usual  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the 
capital,  His  Majes^  affain  and  again 
called  upon  Prince  I  and  his  colleagues 
(who  were  in  immediate  attendance)  to 
frame  a  decree  announclDg  his  return. 
They,  however,  deceitfully  and  with  aJl 
means  possible,  kept  from  Him  these 
facts,  ever  alleging  that  foreign  nations, 
both  in  sentiment  and  demeanour,  were 
always  falsely  inclined.  His  late  Majesty, 
anxious  and  worn,  rested  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night.  The  cold,  too,  beyond  tfaue 
frontier  was  severe,  and  so  the  indis; 
position  of  the  Bacred  One  increased^ 
until,  upon  the  (22d  August  1861),  He 
ascended  upon  the  Dragon  to  be  a  guest 
on  high." 

The  Empress-mother  did  not,  of 
course,  .dare  thus  publicly  to  de- 
nonnoe    the    reaotionazy   parly    at 
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Zehol,  nstil  fihe  was  released  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  Prioce  of  I  and 
his    colleagues    by    a   coup    d^iUtt, 

.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Princes  of   I    and  Ohing,  together 

«  with  Su-shnn,  complied  with  their 
sovereign's  desire,  and  placed  his 
son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
upon  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 
Tsai-chun  or  Good  Fortnna  They 
monopolised,  however,  all  power 
during  his  minority  hj  forging  an 
Imperial  rescript,  constituting  them- 
eelves  a  council  of  r^enoy,  into 
which  the  two  Empresses  were  ad- 
mitted, with  mere  honorary  titles, 
and  they  selected  one  of  their  own 
faction  as  governor  to  the  young 
Emperor,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
instracted  in  their  ideas  upon  home 
and  foreign  policy. 

This  treatment  of  the  Empresses 
drove  those  ladies  into  opposi- 
tion. One  of  them,  the  late  Em- 
peror's mother,  was  known  by 
the  high  title  of  motber  of  the 
State,  and  the  other,  who  had  been 
his  consort,  was  naturally  reeog- 
nised  by  every  loyal  Chinaman  as 
the  mother  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign. 

The  sixty  days  of  mourning, 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Kites, 
allowed  both  parties  a  respite. 
Prince  Kang's  exclosion  from  the 
coancil  of  regency,  as  well  as  the 
passing  over  of  so  high  an  officer 
as  Eweiliang,  who  had  been  Ohief 
Commissioner  in  all  recent  nego- 
tiations with  European  represent- 
atives, showed  that  a  retrograde 
I>olicy  was  threatened,  and  that 
the  pobition  of  those  high  person- 
ages was  a  dangerous  one.  The 
party,  however,  of  which  they  were 
the  head  and  front,  soon  learned 
tliat  they  might  count  upon  the 
adhesion  of  the  two  Empresses, 
and  the  boy-Emperor,  and  tne  first 
feign  of  the  coming  storm  was  a 
conrageons  state  paper  addressed 
to  the  Mother  of  the  State  by  the 
censor  of  the  Shantang  circuit,  one 
Tung-yun-shun.  This  document' 
serves  to  correct  the  erroneus  no- 
tions of  those  who  assert*  that  tbe 
Chinese  official  is  incapable  of  ap- 


preciating the  neoessity  for  fraakly 
accepting  an  altered  condition  of 
foreign  relations.  The  censor,  as- 
sured, no  doubt,  of  sympathy  and 
support,  boldly  risked  his  life  by 
directly  addressing  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  or  "  Mother  of  the  Slate," 
and  Bubmitting  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  some  departure  from  the 
Confucian  doctrines.  He  urged 
that  in  government,  "principles 
should  be  guided  by  circnmstancea," 
although  to  some  extent  the  great 
Chinese  rule  .of  '^adhering  to  tiie 
principles  of  the  past,^  should  be 
attended  to.  He  prayed  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  remember  that  the  State 
was  passing  through  a  great  crisis. 
He  advised  her  to  assume  entire 
cimtrol  as  Queen-Begent  unt»l  the 
Emperor  was  of  age,  pleaded  far 
sweeping  reform  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  officers  to  tbe  civil  and 
military  posts  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, and  advocated  a  nttt  and  eon- 
ciliatory  polity  Uwaras  the  Treaty 
Fawers. 

To  this  memorial  tbe  brave- 
hearted  censor  received  an  imperial 
decree,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
young  Emjieror,  but  really  from  his 
self-elected  councillors,  which  was 
tersely  offensive  and  condemnatory, 
and  repudiated  all  his  doctrines 
ami  recommendations.  The  Prinoe 
of  I  and  his  eolleagues  appear- 
ed determined  to  persevere,  and 
tbey  distinctly  threatened  all  who 
dared  to  interfere  with  them.  Late 
in  October  1861,  the  youthful  Em- 
peror, accompanied  by  the  Court, 
and  bearing  with  him  the  body 
of  the  departed  ^ienfung,  com- 
menced his  journey  from  Zebol 
towards  the  capital,  and  on  the  dd 
November,  tbe  two  Empresses  in 
league  with  Prince  Knng,  Kweili- 
aog,  and  others,  struck  at  the  trai- 
tors in  the  name  of  the  young  Em- 
peror. The  PrinoB  of  I,  the  Prince 
of  Ching  and  Su-shun,  were  ar- 
rested and  cited  before  a  tri- 
bunal formed  of  the  highest  officers 
of  the  State.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Empresses  and  their  advii^erH 
that  there  was  no  rash  destruction 
of  their  enemies,  and  nothing  could 
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hftTe  been  more  fonnlil  tban  the 
trial  and  senU^noe  as  recorded  in 
tbe  ^Pekin  Guzette.'  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  this  trial  is 
that  which  charges  them  with  in- 
itiffoting  ho9tiUtiu  against  fareignr- 
en: — 

**The  princes^  nobles,  and  offioen  of 
4h«  Empire,  are  inforrned  that  tbe  dis- 
quiet of  the  sea-coast  last  year  (1860), 
snd  the  alarm  of  the  capital,  were  caused 
Thully  by  the  yidons  policy  of  these 
minisTera.  Tsai-yuen  (Prince  of  I)  and 
his  eoUeagaea  irere  unahle  to  devote 
their  attention  to  pacific  couns<*ls ;  and, 
being  incapable  of  fiil^lling:  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  office,  devised  tbe  arti- 
fice that  the  KncUsh  enroys  shotild  be 
decoded  into  t£«ir  power— hence  the 
itignia  was  attached  to  the  Emperor  of 
bitaeh  of  fttiih  towards  foreign  nations,^ 

Of  tliese  orimt-s,  as  well  as  f»r 
btfing  attempted  to  osurp  imperial 
utbority,  the  three  ministers  were 
loond  goilty.  The  penalty  for 
their  treason  was  slow  death  in  the 
poblic  market-place,  but  the  new 
Go^ernnieut  were  already  sofficimt- 
ly  strong  to  be  merciful;  the  decree 
for  their  execntion  ran,  thertfore,  a^ 
follows : — 

"  When  We  bethought  Us  that  Tsai- 
ynen  and  the  rest,  so  nearly  related  to 
tbe  throne,  should  have  so  couimitted 
tbemselTe^  as  to  have  become  liable  to 
the  death  of  a  common  malefactor.  We 
were  moved  to  tears.  But  how,  unless 
We  were  to  punish  their  offence  with 
teverity,  should  We  discharge  to  His  sa* 
tiffaetion  the  weighty  duty  iittrasled  to 
Us  by  His  late  Majesty,  or  how  set  a  pro- 
per exAraple  to  posteri ty  f  W  ere  th ey  to 
suffer  the  ignominious  death  awarded 
them,  the  penalty  woo  Id  be  as  jast  as  the 
allegations  against  them  are  true.  Yet 
•a  by  a  special  law  something  is  allowed 
ou  behalf  of  the  nearness  of  kin  and  of 
high  rank,  some  abatement  of  their 
punishment  becomes  priioti cable.  Their 
}>ardon  is  utterly  im|»ossible,  but  indul- 
geoee  may  be  shown  to  prevent  their 
exposure  in  the  market-place.** 

As  an  act  of  grace,  therefore,  the 
Prince  of  I  and  Prince  of  Cliing 
Were  privately  executed  in  prison, 
on  the  8tb  November  1861,  by 
strangulatioo  with  a  silver  cord ; 
bat  Bo'Siun   was   publicly    decapi- 
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tated,  tbe  Court  having  found  him 
to  be  the  gravest  offender  of  tbe 
three;  and  so  notorious  was  be 
fur  cruelty  and  rapacity,  that  his 
execution  was  generally  welcomec^ 
throughoQt  China. 

This  grave  matter  settled,  the 
attention  of  the  new  councillors 
was  engaged  in  what,  to  so  cere- 
monial and  learned  a  court,  was 
equally  important — the  correction 
of  an  error  in  the  characters  adopt- 
e<l  by  the  traitors  for  the  title  of 
the  new  sovereign.  The  lenmeld 
noodledom  of  China  was  shocked ; 
and  thus,  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
crisis,  while  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
was  still  hanging  by  a  straw,  these 
wise  men  of  the  East  sat  down  to 
bother  their  brains  whether  the 
Emperor's  title  should  he  Ch't 
or  Ohih,  a  difference  only  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  Hanlin  0«)llege. 
Accordingly  on  the  9th  November 
1861,  a  solemn  decree  was  is<^ned 
declaring  that  tlie  words  **Ch'i  81 
ling/*  chosen  at  Zehol,  both  mean 
the  same  word,  "  Luck."  "  This  is 
tautological,  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of;"  and  the  words 
'* Tung-Chih,"  or  "Union  of  law 
and  order,"  were  adopted  as  the 
future  title  of  the  young  successor* 
to  the  throne  of  China. 

The  •'  Mother  of  the  State,"  and' 
the  ''Sainted  Mother,"  ».  «.,  the  two* 
Empresses,  now  assumed  the  Re- 
gency, associating  with  themselves 
Prince  Kung,  and  installing?  the- 
venerahle  Kweiliang  a?  a  con^den- 
tial  adviser  to  the  throi>e^  Thus- 
was  effected  a  change  of  Ministry 
in  China,  and  a  new  party  came- 
into  power,  pledged  to  reconcile 
a  conciliatory  and  just  treatment 
of  foreign  interest?,  with  pwgress- 
and  reformation  in  the  internal  go-- 
vemment  of  the  Srate. 

Although  the  enlightened  Prince- 
of  Kung  is  justly  considered  the 
head  of  this  movement,  it  has  other 
and  influential  supporters  in  the  Im- 
perial family  and  about  the  Court. 
lJ[K)n  them  depends  the  future  of 
China,  and  we  can  only  hofie  that* 
they  may  inoculate  the  Bniperor 
Tung-Chfb  daring  Ins  minority  with 
their   wise   views.      If    this    party 
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of  rnlen  stood  alone  in  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessities  of 
China,  we  should  be  less  san- 
guine of  a  satisfactory  issue  to  the 
crisis  through  which  the  Flowery 
ffind  is  now  passing;  bnt  it  is 
not  so.  The  people  and  officials  of 
China  who  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  foreigners,  would  be 
more  than  mortal,  or  worse  than 
monkeys,  not  to  have  felt  in  some 
degree  the  influence  of  the  great 
lessons  offered  to  their  observation. 
The  masses  packed  on  the  seaboard 
of  China,  subjected  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  mandarins  one  day  and  to 
the  cruelties  of  pirates  and  banditti 
the  next,  cannot  help  observing, 
and  openly  express  their  delight 
at,  the  liberty  and  security  enjoyed 
by  the  communities  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai.  The  husbandman 
and  native  merchant  flee  from  the 
Taeping  into  our  settlements  as  to 
a  city  of  refuge,  and  the  fishermen 
and  jankmen  of  the  seaboard  seek 
the  convoy  and  protection  of  even 
our  merchant  ships  in  preference 
to  that  of  their  own  navy.  All 
are  in  their  way  advocates  of  pro- 
gress. They  never  hesitate  to  adopt 
all  that  is  permitted,  for  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  a  breach  of  the 
law  to  depart  one  iota  from  ^^  cus- 
tom." Pekin  professes  to  rule  both 
mind  and  body,  and  the  more  cre- 
ditable is  it,  then,  to  individuals, 
and'  the  more  significant  of  enlight- 
enment in  the  people,  when  we 
find  them  freighting  their  Earopean 
ships,  thus  acknowledging  their 
Junks  a  failure.  .They  have  learned 
the  blessings  of  insurance  against 
commercial  risks,  and  have  not 
failed  to  profit  by  the  knowledge. 
They  begin  even  to  make  their 
own  ventures  with  silks  and  teas 
in  Mincing  Lane,  and  have  most 
probably  gained  as  much  insight 
into  our  ways  of  doing  business 
as  profit  by  their  enterprise.  Of 
course  all  this  is  done  to  a  great 
extent  sub  rota.  As  a  Cliinaman, 
the  native  believes  such  acts  to 
bo  bad  breedlog;  though  he  is 
wiser,  he  is  expected  to  declare 
that  everything  is  better  in  Pekin 


than  elsewhere,  and  that  his  coun- 
try's laws  and  customs  are  perfeo- 
tion.  There  is  a  twinkle  in  the 
eye  of  the  rogue  as  he  says  eo, 
but  his  tongue  will  not  falter. 
He  knows  that  there  are  no  screw 
steamers  and  Armstrong  guns  in 
China;  but  his  sallow  cheek  is 
tinged  with  no  shame  when  he  as- 
sures you  "  Have  got  that  Pekin 
side/^  So  long  as  he  affects  to 
scorn  change,  and  to  comply  with 
the  rales  of  thought  and  action 
prescribed  by.  the  Board  of  Rites 
and  the  Hanliu  College,  he  may 
remain  a  loyal  Chinaman;  when 
he  openly  departs  from  ^^  custom,*' 
he  becomes  an  outcast.  But  let 
Pekin  move  as  Pekin  is-  now  mov- 
ing, and  there  are  thousands  of 
Chinamen,  some  who  have  lived 
at  the  open  parts,  and  others  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  oar  East- 
ern settlements,  ready  to  advance 
much  farther  in  the  path  of  civil- 
isation than  any  other  Asiatics  that 
we  are  acquainted  with.  Upon  this 
latter  section  of  Chinese  progres- 
sionists depends  much,  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  not  small  touch- 
ing them.  They  who  have  learned 
-and  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  our 
Straits  Settlements,  who  have  ac- 
quired our  tastes,  and  in  a  degree 
our  knowledge,  will  either  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  their  mother 
country.  It  will  be*  for  us  so  to 
teach  these  men,  and  to  assist  the 
native  officials  to  check' them  when 
they  attempt,  under  cloak  of  our 
name,  to  break  the  laws  of  China, 
that  they  may  become  what  we 
would  desire — potent  means  of  re- 
forming the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  their  countrymen.  There 
is,  moreover,  another  important 
section  in  Cliina,  upon  whose  sup- 
port Prince  Kung  and  the  Regency 
may  sately  count;  it  consists  of 
some  of  the  provincial  officials, 
and  a  portion  of  the  gentry,  who, 
having  amassed  wealth,  are  anxious 
for  security  and  good  government. 
The  early  experiences  of  our  inter- 
course with  tills,  the  **good  society*' 
of  China,  was  utterly  unfavourable 
to  the  establishment  of  good  rek- 
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twns.     For   a   century  we  figured 
merely  as  traders,  reaay  to  undergo 
any  contninely  rather    than   forego 
pecuniary  adyantages.    They  abused 
US  to  their  heart's  content,  we  **  ko- 
towed,*'  and  cleared  a  large  finan- 
cIaI    profit.      The    highest    of   oor 
officials    was   written    down    on   a 
par  with    the   humblest  of   theirs. 
A   change    came;    we  lashed    out, 
tcmbled    over     rickety    mandarins, 
tinsel      soldiery,      and      pasteboard 
forts.      We    were    now   oatrageous, 
unreasonable    barbarians.  •   It    was 
inexplicable    to    the    slow-thinking 
Chiuese  official.      He  turned  to  his 
records,    found    we    had    behaved 
la  one  manner  for  a  century,  and 
i»w   suddenly  departed   from    cus- 
tom;    we     were     demented;      we 
mi^t  kill  him,  but  he  would  have 
so^g    to    say    to    such    savages. 
Then   came  the  first  war,  and  the 
Treaty    of    Nankin.      He    was    or- 
dered to    treat   an  English    consul 
as  an  equal,  and  so  on.    It  became 
a  game   of    cross    purposes.      The 
mandarin  was  striving  to  keep  up 
his   old     superiority;    the    Engli5*h 
official      gave     no     quarter— down 
the  native   official   was    ^o    come. 
We  aped    the  mandarin,  vet   con- 
temoed    him.    We   laughed   at    his 
gongs   and    cavalcade;    his    sedan- 
chair  of  especial  colour,  stuck  over 
with   brass   emblems  of  longevity; 
at  his  shaking  hands  with  himself 
instead  of  his  visitor;  at  his  ver- 
million   slips    called    cards;    at    his 
ponctilious     observance     of     petty 
roles   of    conduct   and    correspond- 
eoce — yet    in    all    these    points   he 
found  us  as  punctilious  as  he  was. 
We   excelled    him    in    childishness. 
There  could  be  no  love  between  ua. 
They  felt  we  were  the  very  **  Devil," 
aad  christened  us  with  that  unplear 
aant  name;  the  boys  and  wags  re- 
iterated   it    with     emphasis.      We 
immediately  found    caase  for  oom- 
pbunt      Oar     people     who     were 
learned  in  Chinese  characters,  vowed 
that   Britain   ought    rather   to   go 
to  war  than  allow  her  subjects  to 
be  called  **E!"    Yet  we  were  in- 
deed playing  **  Old  Harry  "  in  China. 
All  her  old   ideas,   traditions^  and 


customs  were  being  either  brought 
into  contempt  or  subverted.  But 
was  it  not  pardonable  in  a  people 
whom  we  were  debauching  wiUi  our 
opium  trade,  bullying  with  our  ships 
of  war,  whose  officials  we  were  demo- 
ralizing by  bribery  of  their  customs, 
and  insulting  in  their  seats  of  govern- 
ment, to  find  some  consolation  in  call- 
ing us  a  mere  nickname?  Neverthe- 
less, woe  betide  the  Chinese  if  they 
style  us  E  any  more,  for  it  would  be 
an  infraction  of  the  61st  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 

The  condition  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  between  1851  and  1854  was 
truly  lamentable.  The  internal  mis- 
government,  combined  with  the 
pressure  from  without,  was  fast  hastr 
eniog  a  crisis.  We  have  before  us  a 
number  of  memorials  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Hienfong.  about  this 
time  by  different  officers  of  State. 
They  all  tell  one  tale — ^the  utter 
disorganisation  of  every  department 
of  administration,  peculation  and 
inefficiency  amongst  the  snbor- 
dinates,  and  general  insecurity  of 
life  and  property  in  the  provinces; 
and  all  trace  it  to  one  great  cause 
— '*  the  disorder  qf  the  Jinancea  of 
the  /S^tote '^—occasioned  by  the  salt 
gabeUe  having  fallen  sadly  in  arrear; 
the  great  expenses  entailed  upon 
the  provincial  treasuries  by  the  wars 
with  Great  Britain ;  the  drain  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  demoralisation,  and  im- 
poverishment of  officials  and  gentry, 
arising  from  the  opium  trade;  and, 
lastly,  to  the  general  contempt  of 
the  laws  and  police  of  the  State, 
from  the  example  and  teaching  of  the 
foreigner. 

Especially  deserving  of  attention 
is  the  candid  recognition,  in  the 
majority  of  these  state  papers,  of 
the  all-impoptant  fact>  tijuat  the 
wellbeing  of  a  state  depends  en- 
tirely upon  its  solvency;  and  that, 
in  the  words  of  an  able  writer  in 
our  leading  journal,  '*  finance  is 
the  highest  department  of  modern 
statesmanship."  ^^  Let  the  revenue 
accounts  of  the  empire  be  balanced," 
says  one  able  censor,  *'  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  address 
itself    to    those    neoessary   points: 
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the  thoroogb  reform  of  the  oivil  ser- 
vice, the  reorganisation  of  the  armj 
and  navy,  the  instillinff  of  vigour 
into  the  police  of  the  interior, 
and  the  preventive  service  of  the 
coast."  Th^re  are  monarchs  and 
sttitesiTien  in  Europe  who  might  profit 
by  the  teaching  of  these  intelligent 
Eastern?. 

The  fearless  exposure  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Empire  is  equally  re- 
markable; for  instance,  we  find 
Ohau-Kwang,  a  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  War,  boldly  asserting 
that  every  department  was  unhinged 
— "  that  the  peopfe  suffer,  and  hence 
arise  po|)ular  ebullitions,  at  which 
the  resident  magistracy  wink  lest 
they  should  be  called  to  account  for 
them.  Banditti  infest  several  pro- 
vinces. There  are  the  *Filchers' 
in  Honan ;  the  *Turbaned  ones' 
in  Szecliuen;  the  *Taepings'  in 
Kwang-tung ;  the  wild  Meaontsze  in 
Kweichau;  and  the  Mohammedans 
in  Yunnan.  Strange  doctrines  are 
also  promulgated  everywhere,  and 
various  confederacies  assume  dt^no- 
minations  and  delude  the  people." 
Such  was  the  cry  of  trouble  in  1851 
throufcb  the  land,  yet  the  advisers  of 
the  Emperor  saw  no  light  through 
their  Oifiicnitiee;  and,  hedgehog-like, 
frightened  by  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs,   merely  rolled   themselves  up, 

'  and  turned  all  their  bristles  towards 
the  foreigner,  contact  with  whom 
they  knew  was,  in  a  measure,  the 

'.caikJO  of  all  their  sorrow.  Those 
Europeans  who,  standing  aloof  from 
commerce  or  official  employment 
in  China,  desired  to  see  their  way 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion at  that  3tage  of  Chinese  inter- 
o^iurae  with  !Eyrope,  must  have  felt 
that  there  wa^  but  one  solution, 
and  that  was  to  introduce  a  medi- 
ating influence  between  Eastern 
ignorance  and  Western  knowledge 
— t>etween  Chinese  officials  and 
European  commuuities^— one  in 
which  the  fornier  should  have  faith, 
and  the  hitter  a  guarantee  th^t  their 
interests  should  not  be  lost  .sight 
of:  an  influence  to  guide  jand  in- 
struct the  Chinaman  how  to  deal 
with  the  foreigner,  bat  U>   sopp)^ 


ment,  not  supersede,  the  native  au- 
thorities; to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
Chinese  subordinate  officials,  yet  act 
as  a  check  upon  them;  and,  lastly, 
to  insure,  by  good  administra- 
tion, that  the  Imperial  Government 
should  learn  that  they  had  an  im- 
mense financial  interest  in  the  pro* 
gress  and  prosperity  of  their  foreign 
relations. 

The  introduction,  however,  of  any 
European,  as  an  adviser  or  coadju- 
tor to  the  mandarin,  was  looked 
upon  with  extreme  jealousy  by  al- 
most every  section  of  society  in 
Honj^-Kong  and  the  open  ports ;  and 
we  believe  it  was  forced  upon  both 
parties,  Chinese  and  Europeans, 
rather  than  adopted  upon  calm  ra- 
tional grounds.  In  lb54,  affiiirs  ia 
the  north  of  China  came  to  a  dead 
luck — China  had  to  bend  or  break; 
and  it  was  fortunate  at  that  junc- 
ture that  two  8uch  men  as  Mr.  Al- 
cock  and  Mr.  Wade  were  consul  and 
vice-consul  at  Shanghai.  They 
availed  themselves  of  an  opening 
which  occurred  to  introduce  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  native  cus- 
tom-house three  Europeans,  to 
check  and  advise  the  Chinese  con- 
trollers.     • 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Foreign  Inspectorate  of  Chinese^ 
Customs  is  one  so  little  understood, 
and  yet  forms  so  important  an 
episode  of  European  relations  with 
the  Empire  of  China^  that  we  must 
describe  its  institution  and  progress. 
Upon  it  at  present  pivots  our  in- 
tercourse with  the  Government 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  people. 
By  it  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  the  officials  of  Pekin  recog- 
nise the  value  of  our  commerce  as  a 
source  of  prosperity  to  the  Empire; 
for  the  imperial  revenue  from  Shang- 
hai, which  did  not  exceed  £2G6,000 
in  1853,  will  amount  in  1862  to  one  • 
million  sterling;  and  upon  the  Fo- 
reign Inspectorate  must  be  based  all 
farther  reforms  and  civilisation,  the 
steamship,  the  railway,  and  the  tele- 
graph. 

By  the  summer  of  1864,  the  aocu- 
mulated  vice  and  misery  of  sixty 
years  of  imbecile  government,  rush- 
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ed  Kke  an  avalanche  over  the  learn- 
ing,  wealth,  and  respectability  of  the 
feirest  portion  of  China.  A  native 
mffian — a  strange  mixtare  of  Asi- 
atic canning,  improved  upon  by  hav- 
ing learned  enongh  of  Christianity 
to  parody  the  Old  Testament,  and 
blaspheme  the  tenets  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith — led  a  horde  throagh 
blood,  fire,  and  rape,  into  Nankin, 
the  second  city  of  the  Empire,  in- 
trenched himself  there,  and  at  once 
gave  a  nncleus  and  point  cTappui 
to  the  discontented  and  dishonest  of 
a  population  as  numerous  as  that 
of  all  Europe  put  together.  The 
flood  rose  on  every  side,  and  it 
was  only  the  inherent  viciousness 
of  the  plunderers  that  saved  the 
Vanchow  ISynasfy ;  the  Taepings 
drove  the  better  classes  into  the 
fiiBs  of  a  had  government,  for  they 
preferred  injostloe  to  anarchy.  The 
oity  of  Shanghai  fell  in  turn  into 
the  hands  of  a  local  banditti,  com- 
posed of  vagabonda*  They  were 
headed  by  a  scamp  from  Singapore, 
aod  a  groom  who  was  in  the  employ 
of  an  English  firm.  The  foreign 
eommnnity  did  not  at  first  regret  the 
expulsion  of  the  Imperial  author- 
ities ;  they  already  fifncied  that 
the  millennium  of  the  trader  had 
been  reached  —  "  No  customs  dues, 
a  dieap  foreign  market,  and  large- 
profits  at  home;"  a  Quaker's  para- 
dise! The  gang  of  miscreants  in 
Nankin  pretended  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Gntzlaff  and  Ilamberg  had 
touched  their  souls  ;  they  bad  skin 
or  done  worse  to  the  thousands 
of  Roman  Catholic  converts  they 
found  in  that  city ;  but  as  they 
proclaimed  the  Divine  Presence  in 
Nnnkio.  and  promulgated  the  ten 
commandments,  '  there  were  people 
weak  enough  to  believe  them.  It 
tickled  the  vanity  of  the  Protestant 
missionary,  as  well  as  the  residents ; 
and  the  rogues,  anxious  to  secure 
British  sympathy,  and,  what  was 
equally  important,  plenty  of  powder 
and  weapons,  promised  fair. 

The  Imperialists  naturally  claimed 
the  duties  on  exports  and  imports. 
Our  consciences  would  not  allow  us 
to  pay  either  party  ;    and,  although 


we  had  a  treaty  with  the  Emporor 
of  China,  a  step  was  taken,  which 
was  one  only  of  the  many  acts  of 
injustice  perpetrated  by  Europeans. 
Our  merchants  would  pay  neither 
party,  hut  gave  in  tp  their  own  con- 
sols bills  made  payable  tx)  the  Gov- 
ernment at  some  future  day  ;  but 
each  merchant  made  a  proviso  with 
his  consul  that  be  was  not  to  he 
called  upon  to  pay  until  everybody 
else  paid.  Imagine,  for  example, 
foreigners  trading  with  the  United 
States  refusing,  because  the  South 
was  in  rebellion,  to  pay  their  cus- 
toms dues,  and  merely  giving  bills, 
to  be  paid  to  the  victorious  belliger- 
ent, provided  the  merchants  of  all 
European  states  met  their  engage- 
ments, and  not  otherwise!  This 
pleasant  state  of  things  at  Shanghai. 
Was,  however,  too  goo<l  1o  last  long  : 
and  one  day  the  Imperialistj^,  ai»led 
by  the  French,  recovered  the  city, 
and  trade  returned  into  its  old 
courses. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the 
Taoutai,  or  inteudant  of  circuit,  in 
Shangiiai,  in  addition  to  enormous 
pickings  and  stealings  from  the 
customs  revenue,  had  gone  into 
partaership  with  two  of  the  leading 
foreign  firms.  Every  one  smuggled, 
but  this  .  coalition  had  advantages 
against  which  no  smuggler  could 
compete.  The  less  influential  and 
wealthy  merchants-  learned  that 
smuggling  was  not  so  profitable  as 
they  had  anticipated,  inasmuch  as 
the  coalition  could  smuggle  ten 
times  as  much  as  they  couKl,  and 
undersell  them  in  both  market**,  in- 
flicting often  actual  loss,  and  at  all 
times  grievous  uncertainty  as  to  the 
issues  of  their  consiguments.  There 
was  a  general  outcry ;  and  in  June 
1854,  the  European  consuls  were 
forced  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this 
system  of  wholesale  smuggling.  The 
intendant  of  circuit,  Woo,  then  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  Mr. 
Rutherford  Alcock,  and  the  French 
and  American  consuls,  by  which 
Europeans  were  to  be  introduced,  *'  to 
secure  an  honest  and  efficient  custom^ 
house  administration.^^  Each  consul 
was  to  nominate  one  gentleman ;  they 
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were  to  be  paid  and  to  be  treated  tol  of  Washington,  to  seonre  the  in- 
as  inspectors  of  foreign  customs,  troduction  into  a  consular  bill,  then 
His  Excellency  Woo,  with  charm-  before  the  Senate,  of  a  daase  which 
ing  candour,  allowed  that  it  was  forbade  any  citizen  being  reoom< 
"  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  ens-  mended  for  employment  under  a 
tom-honse  officials  possessing  the  foreign  government.  Mr.  I^y  soon 
qualifications  of  probity,  vigilance,  found  himself  alone — a  target  for 
and  knowledge  of  foreign  Ian--  all  the  abuse  it  was  possible  to  heap 
guages  requir^  for  the  close  ob-  upon  him,  and  upon  the  system  of 
Bervance  of  treaty  and  custom-house  customs  administration  be  was 
regulations,"  Mr;  Wade,  now  Secre-  teaching  the  native  authorities  to 
tary  of  Legation  at  Pekin,  was  se-  introduce.  Trade  was  declared  by 
lected  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  as  some  to  be  falling  off;  but  the  re- 
the  British  nominee,  and  a  Mr.  Garr  turns  of  imports  and  exports,  pub- 
and  a  Mr.  Smith  were  nominated  re-  lished  ialf-yearly  by  the  Foreign 
spectively  on  the  part  of  the  United  Inspectorate,  triumphantly  refuted 
States  and  France.  A  healthy  tone  such  a  fallacy.  Against  this  opposi- 
was  soon  imparted  to  the  customs  tion,  and  the  covert  hoHtility  of 
admfhistration  of  Shanghai.  The  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  the 
native  and  foreign  community  were  Inspectorate  struggled  on,  until, 
a  little  startled,  and  some  of  them,  by  1856,  the  Chinese  authorities- 
like  the  fisherman  who  let  the  having  watched  and  tested  the 
great  genius  of  knowledge  out  of  system  in  every  possible  way — re- 
the  bottle,,  were  anxious  to  get  him  cognised  cordially  its  value.  They 
corked  down  again  and  cast  into  then  willingly  assented  to  Mr.  Lay's 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  But  to  suggestions,  and  supported  all  the 
the  credit,  be  it  said,  of  our  Minis-  alterations  that  he  advised ;  and 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Home  one  of  the  many  beneficial  re- 
Grovernment  recognised  the  import-  suits  of  the  influence  and  guidance 
ance  of  the  step  that  had  been  of  the  Foreign  Insf)ectorate  of  Cus- 
taken.  They  could  not  have  initi-  toms  at  Shanghai  was  shown,  in 
ated  it,  but  they  frankly  supported  1857,  in  ^peaceful  relations  and  a 
the  institntion ;  and  when  Mr.  Wade  flourishing  trade  being  maintain- 
snrrendered,  the  post  in  1855,  Lord  ed  there,  while  at  Canton,  where 
Clarendon  approved  of  *  the  ap-  there  was  no  adviser  to  whom  the 
pointment  of  Mr.  Horatio  Lay  in  Chinese  could  look,  Governor-Gen- 
his  place.  Mr.  Lay  was  then  Vice-  eral  Yeh  floundered  into  a  war  with 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  and  an  appli-  Great  Britain,  in  his  own  unaided 
cation  had  been  made  for  his  no-  and  stupid  efforts  to  combat  the 
mination  through  Sir  John  Bow-  piracy  and  smuggling  fostered  by 
ring,  by  Keih,   Governor-General  of  Europeans. 

Keang-soo  Province.  Of  course.  Astonished  at  the  result  of  the 
our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  experiment,  the  Governor-General 
was  careful  to  let  it  be  understood  and  other  authorities  of  Keang- 
that  the  British  Government  would  soo,  in  1859,  ^*  placed  the  entire 
hold  .itself  in  no  way  responsible  control  of  tne  Shanghai  •customs 
for  the  conduct  of  those  lent  as  ad-  in  Mr.  Lay's  hands,  intrusted 
visers  to  the  Chinese  Grovernment.  him  with  the  selection  of  all  £u- 
The  European  reactionists,  how-  ropean  subordinates  for  the  service, 
ever,  became  alarmed,  and  the  and  pledged  themselves  not  to 
Americans  took  steps  to  isolate  the  remove  any  one  without  his  sane- 
English  representative,  and  endea-  tion.''  This  confiJence  upon  the 
voured  to  bring  back  the  customs  part  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
to  the  old  condition  cf  peculation,  secured  by  the  tact  and  high  pr<»bity 
smuggling,  and  confusion.  It  only  of  our  European  representative,  waa 
required  a  due  amount  of  manage-  maintained  in  spite  of  the  loud  out- 
ment,  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Oapi-  cries  of  the  Europeans.    They  already 
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foresaw  Ibat  a  jast  oLserrance  of 
treaty  eogagements  would  even- 
tually extend  it4>e!f  tbrouglioat  Chi- 
na, and  affect  their  illieit  profits. 
**  The  new  Bjsteni "  was  attacked 
with  a  virQlence  known  only  in  the 
ontposU  of  civilization,  and  it  re- 
qnired  all  the  temper,  perdt^verance, 
and  tact  which  Mr.  Lny  eminently 
pofldei^sea,  to  bear  up  against  the 
oatcry ;  and  what  tbat  ordenl  was, 
few  can  appreciate  who  have  not 
shared  in  colonial  questions. 

Oar  communities  in  China  are 
fbnned,  for  the  most  part,  of  tho  le 
who  gi>'  there  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose— to  make  a  fortune  and  re- 
tnni  home  as  qnickly  as  possible. 
They  are  composed  of  all  gnidcs  of 
English  society,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Looking,  therefore,  to 
personal  interest  alone,  onchecked 
by  the  criticisms  of  an  independent 
press  or  circle  of  society,  beyond 
the  reach,  so  to  speak,  of  public 
opinion,  the  standard  of  political 
morality  amongst  such  coteries  be- 
comes c]ebase<l.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  they  con- 
templated with  alarm  the  los^,  not 
only  of  smn^ling,  but  of  what  was 


equally  hard  to  forego,  tbe  luxury  of 
irresponsible  action  ;  and  that  they 
moved  every  means  to  subvert  an 
institution  whose  greatest  crime  was 
that  of  instructing  the  Chinaman. 
Even  our  consular  authorities,  in 
some  sort,  abandoned  the  child  they 
had  created.  They,  it  is  true,  had 
found  the  "  mandarin  *'  utterly  in- 
capable of  enlightenment  at  their 
hands — a  stolid  obstinate  mass  of 
re<l-tai)e  and  paper — a  bore,  a  nui- 
sance, a  nightmare,  only  to  be 
bullied  by  rash  threat^:,  or  the  con- 
stant appeal  to  post-captains  and 
men-of-war.  Still,  such  was  the 
weakness  of  poor  hutnan  nature, 
titat  they  feared  the  growth  of  an 
influence  that  would  supersede  the 
necessity  for  interference  with  na- 
tive i  authorities  and  the  exercise  of 
force,  which  invariably  insured  a 
certain  *'^kudo$^*  amongst  the  com- 
munities on  the  spot,  and  often 
reward  from  home.* 

We  do  not  sufficiently  impress 
upon  our  representatives  the  great 
truth  that  breaches  of  treaty  by 
Orientals  cannot  justify  similar 
breaches  upon  our  part.  The  For- 
eign   Inspectorate    had,    moreover, 


*  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  line  of  conduct  will  be  found  in  the  '  London 
Gazette,'  Oct.  81»  186*2.  In  it  Uer  Majesty's  consul  at  Han-kow  reports  to  our 
minister  at  Pekin,  that — 

**  Ob  tho  10th  Jnne,  Meaara^  Dent  At  Co/s  aeont  reported  the  stoppage  of  »lz.  boats,  containing 
teas,  %t  two  bftrrierSf  Peh-how-kow  and  Tan-kow,  on  which  the  oxtra  charge  of  four  mace  per 
cbe»t  was  demanded.  Certificates  of  the  proper  amount  of  transit  duty  having  been  paid  on  the 
teas  lA  the  Uoonan  proylncea  were  produced  to  me,  and  Mr.  Evans  (tirther  staled  that  he  had 
given  positive  orders  to  the  Cbintiite  in  charge  of  the  teas  on  no  occoant  to  pay  the  excess 
demanded;  and  as  the  officer  of  the  station  had  declared  that  these  boats  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pasa  uniesa  under  tliis  payment,  there  appeared^but  little  probability  of  the  teas  reaching  Han- 
kaw.  i  had  on  so  many  occasions  already  addressed  in  vain  both  the  Viceroy  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Customs  on  this  same  subject,  that  I  resolved  to  place  the  matter  In  Lieutcuaat 
PiHile's  hands,  and  to  request  him  to  take  such  steps  in  the  liberation  of  the  boats  as  wonid  more 
eflhetually  impress  the  authorities  of  this  port  with  the  necessity  of  adhering  strictly  to  the 
ttfiff  rolaa.** 

And  most  energetically  does  the  gallant  commander  of  H.  M.  gnnboat  proceed 
to  impress  this  important  lesson  upon  the  mandarins,  as  the  following  extract 
shows : — 

•*  H.  M.  Gunboat  *  Hayoo,'  IlA2i-K0-r,  Jun«  14, 18W. 

**StK. — I  arrired  at  Tan^kanon  tbe  evening  of  the  12th  instant  I  there  seized  all  the  monda- 
ffa  and  var  jaoka,  as  also  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  custom-house.  I  have  brought  hiin,  as 
also  tbe  gunboats  and  guns  named  In  the  margin,  with  mo,  to  Han-kow.  On  the  18tn  I  stopped 
atLian-lTen-kia,aQd  released  the  boats  containing  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.*s  teas.  The  war-boats 
bad  alt  been  taken  about  three  miles  up  a  creek.  I  went  up  in  our  boats  and.seized  them.  One 
of  the  boats  seised  at  this  place  got  adrift  during  the  night;  and  this  morning  I  found  her  at 
Pelchow,  scuttled,  on  shore,  with  everything  taken  out  of  her.  There  was  a  war-boat  close  to 
her,  and,  as  I  observed  some  of  their  men  ^out  her,  1  am  sure  that  it  was  these  men  who  had 
stripped  her.    X  therefbre  siolMd  their  boat,  which  I  haT«  brought  to  Han-kow.    Besides  tho 
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opponents  to  oombat  that  esist 
against  every  en terpriae— those  so- 
lemn wiseAcres  who  are  always  alarm- 
ed at  any  innoyation,  and  dread  lest 
the  world  may  roll  too  fast — ^who  de- 
plore the  stupidity  of  a  Chinaman, 
but,  the  moment  be  moves,  shout  out, 
. "  have  a  care ;  pray  be  prudent,'* — ^the 
men,  in  short,  whom  Stephenson  had 
to  reassure,  by  promising  that  loco- 
motives should  not  travel  faster  than 
fifteen  miles  per  hour,  before  they 
would  say  that  railways  were  bet- 
ter than  macadamised  roads.  With 
strange  obtuseness,  they  ignored 
the  fact  that,  if  ever  the  Ohinaman 
was  to  be  improved,  it  would  be  by 
convincing  him  that  it  was  for  his 
material  interest  tq  be  honest  and 
truthful.  They  shook  their  hea<l8 
ominously,  talked  twaddle  about  in> 
terference,  and  urged  that  they  were 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  cer- 
tain terrible  misfortunes  which  their 
imaginations  conjured  op.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Lay,  supported  ^  by 
the  integrity  of  his  subordinates, 
gained  on  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
Europeans  residing  in  Shanghai, 
and  still  more  so  upon  that  of  the 
native  officials.  The  latter  were  fust 
being  taught  a  great  lesson — that 
legitimate  profits  were,  in  the  end, 
better  than  stolen  ones,  and  that 
salaries  justly  paid  were  the  best 
security  for  the  probity  of  subor* 
dinates.  The  governor-general  of 
the  immense  province  of  Keang-soo 
could  not  already  help  observing 
that,  amidst  the  anarchy  and  pecu- 
lation pervading  his  government, 
the  foreign  customs  department,  as 
managed  by  a  combined  board  of  Eu- 


ropeans and  Chinese,  stood  unique. 
Every  tiling  in  it  was  working  ad- 
mirably, in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
and  every  penny  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure was  acconnte<I  for.  The 
Taoutai  acknowledged  that  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  Europeans  in 
Chinese  employ  asttjnisheil  bim. 
They  not  only  drew  their  salaries  but 
worked  to  earn  tliera.  It  was  some- 
thing quite  new  in  his  experience  to 
see  people  doing  anything  more  than 
they  were  obliged,  and  above  all 
astounding  that  a  foreigner  should 
do  80  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue 
of  China.  And  when  it  was  reported 
to  him  that  Mr.  Lay  and  his  assist- 
ants had  been  seen  at  their  duties 
as  early  as  five  o^dock  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  Excellency  threw  up  his 
hands,  and  said  tLat,  ^Mndeed  the 
foreigner  from  afnr  was  a  man  of 
business,  and  one  with  whom  a  great 
matter  must  succeed.''  It  was  not, 
however,  in  the  Asiatic  tempera- 
ment to  acoepc  the  new  customs 
system  upon  its  own  outward  allow- 
ing; ami  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  inferior  oflicials  fancied 
that,  under  all,  there  must  be  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  for  defrauding  the  Em- 
peror. They  could  n<;t  understand 
how  a  European  could  be  really  just 
and  honest  towards  them.  They 
watehed,  spied,  and  intrigued  to  find 
out  Mr.  Lay's  secret.  It  was  very 
foolisli  and  puerile,  but  they  pro- 
fited all  the  more  by  %he  result. 
Amongst  other  schemes  was  a  well- 
laid  plot,  which  we  will  relate.  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  disturb- 
ances between  Commissioner  Yeh 
and  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  Taoutai 
of  Shanghai  requested   Mr.  Lay  to 


OUBtom-hoDBe  cfilcer^I  have  five  men  who  were  taken  In  the  different  Junks.    I  will  be  glad  If 
yoD  wiU  zDAke  arrangementa  to  take  tbese  men  out  of  the  »htp  as  soon  as  poMible. — I  have,  Ac 

(Signed)       ''  Qt.  Fools,  Lieut^nanV 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Bruce,  writing  from  Pekin,  expresses  .his  entire 
disapproval  of  the  prooeedings  of  CodbuI  Giogell ;  reminds  him  that  the  custom- 
house ofiicials  were  merely  acting  under  superior  orders ;  that  the  seizure  of 
war-junks  and  imprisonment  of  mandarins  was  a  warlike  act  which  the  deten- 
tion of  a  boat-load  of  tea  could  not  justify;  and  that  "the  important  result 
to  be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  direct  relations  with  the  Govern  men  t  of 
Pekin  is  the  avoidance  of  local  acts  of  violence,  which  produce  bad  blood  on 
both  sides,  and  have  been  most  prejudicial  to  general  tranqaillity  by  weakeoiog 
the  authority  of  the  Gbinese  Government  in  the  eyes  of  iu  people.'* 
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partihase  a  war  steamer  for  Uie 
Chinese  Gk»Teraraent,  and  lodged 
si>ai«  £30,000  in  his  Lands.  Cir' 
CQui^tanoes  rendered  it  nnadvisable 
for  Kr.  Lay  to  place  such  a  craft 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  Chinese;  he 
explained;  the  Taoutai  concurred 
Id  the  jostice  of  tlie  olgvction,  and 
told  Mr.  Lay  to  make  the  purchase 
vbeteyer  he  thought  fit,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  keep  the  tuoney.  It 
was  duly  lodged  iii  a  bank  ;  and, 
as  the  war  roiled  on  through  1867 
and  1858,  Mr.  Lay  alluded  to  the 
£oO,000  aa  an  laiperial  credit ;  but 
wtienever  he  urged  that  it  should  be 
taken  back,  he  was  met  by  his  friend, 
suiilln*^;  bloudly,  and  tellins:  him  to 
cuosider  it  as  un  "  affaire finie^^^  that 
fiich  a  bagatelle  was  not  worth  talk- 
icg  aboat,  that  he  bad  saved  many 
timet  £30,060  to  the  Exchequer,  and 
sn«.  The  money,  however,  in  spite 
cf  KQch  Jesuitical  offers,  was  kept 
iotact.  In  1858,  Lord* Elgin  proposed 
.  to  Mr.  Lay  to  accompany  the  Em- 
basBV  as  Chinese  secretary.  In 
making  the  necessary  armnge- 
menis  for  his  absence  from  Shang- 
hai, he  had  to  press  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Taoutai  to  the  £80,000 
which  had  been  so  long'  left  in 
Lis  hands.  The  Taoutai  pretended 
to  hare  quite  forgotten  about  it. 
When  it  whs  recalled  to  his  memory, 
be  begged  Mr.  Lay  to  consider  it  his 
own.  This  was  declined,  and  at  last 
the  Io^pector  of  Customs  insist- 
ed opoa  the  sarn  being  paid  back 
into  the  Treasury.  The  authorities, 
driven  into  a  comer,  now  owned  that 
this  sum  had  been  merely  left  in  his 
hands  as  a  bait  and  temptation  to  test 
Lis  probity.  "01'*  said  the  Taoutai, 
^  I  have  had  two  men  watching  you 
and  that  money  for  years,  by  day 
and  by  night  It  is  our  custom,  but 
you  have  shown  that  your  heart  is 
Bound,  and  henceforth  yon  shall  be 
trusted  with  everything."  Mr,  Lay 
coold  well  afford  to  laugh  at  such 
iQi^icions,  and  perha[)S  does  not 
re^et  that  they  took  '  their  own 
Btnpid  way  of  satisfying  themselves 
of  his  integrity ;  and,  at  any  rate,  his 
infloenoe  amongst  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials rapidly    increased,    and    they 


have  never  since  then  evinced  any 
disposition  to  susfiect  his  good  faith 
or  question  his  judgment  The  mo- 
ral influence  acquired  over  Chinese 
officials,  by  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse,  rendered  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Customs  a  valuable  assist- 
ant to  the  ambassadors  of  Eu- 
rope, aii^embled  at  Tientsin,  in  the 
framing  of  their  treaties ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  the  Foreign  Inspector- 
ate having  really  won  the  position 
that  its  well-wishers  desired — ^that 
of  being  the  mediating  influence  ; 
between  Chinese  and  European  offi- 
cials— was  proved,  when,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Shanghai,  Mr.  Lay  was  allow- 
ed by  the  Imperial  Commissioners 
Kweiliang  and  Hwashana,  to  frame 
the  tariff  attached' to  the  Supplemen- 
tary Treaties  with  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  And  Lord 
Elgin  said,  in  a  despatch,  No.  225 
of  1859,  to  Earl  Malmesbury,  "  As 
regards  Mr.  Lay  more  especially,  I 
feel  it  difficult  to  express,  in  lan- 
guage sufficiently  strong,  my  sense 
of  the  extent  to  .which  we  are  in- 
debted to  his  tact  and  moral  infla- 
ence  with  the  Chinese  for  the  sue-, 
cess  of  our  negotiations  at  Tien- 
tsin and  Shanghai.^*  To  this  high 
testimony  of  the  moral  influence 
alreaily  acquired  by  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate  in  China,  Mr.  Reed,  the 
American  Ambassador,  as  well  as 
Baron  Gros,  likewise  testified  in 
equally  strong  terms. 

Ho-  k  wei  tsiiig,  Gtovemor-  General 
of  Keangsoo,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  native  officers  we  have 
ever  seen,  received  a^out  this  time 
additional  powers  as  Minister  of 
•Foreign  Affairs ;  and  he  imme- 
diately consulted  Mr.  Lay  upon  the 
extension  of  the  Inspectorate  to 
the  other  ports  opened  to  foreign 
trade,  and  gave  him  every  fiacility 
for  doing  so,  by  urging  its  imi)ort- 
ance  upon  his  brother  officials  in 
the  provinces,  and  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Treasury  in  Pekin. 
On  the  24th  3i£ay  1859,  Ho-kwei- 
tsing  appointed  Mr.  Lay  "  Inspec- 
tor-General of  all  the  open  ports,'* 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Foreign 
Office.    He  was  to  take  measures  with 
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the  high  officers  ruling  the  other 
provinoes — Chekeang,  Fokien,  and 
Kwang-tung— for  tlie  gra^lual  intro- 
dnction  of  a  oniforra  customs  sys- 
tem, and  the  •oppression  of  smug- 
gling. This  was  the  first  time,  for 
two  centuries,  that  a  foreigner  had 
been  allowed  to  hold  '  an  official 
position  in  Ghma,  and  another  ^reat 
and  peaceful  reyolotion  was  thus 
effected  I  This  step  was  oordi- 
ja\\y  supported  by  Lao,  Governor- 
General  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si,  as  well 
as  by  Kingtwan,  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  Fokien  and  Ohekiang  pro- 
vinces. They  most  have  felt  that 
there  was  a  party  of  progress  in  the 
country,  and  especially  at  Pekin, 
ready  to  support  them,  or  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  intro- 
duce snch  sweeping  reforms.  On 
the  25th  October  1859,  we  find 
Lan,  Governor-General  of  the  two 
Kwang  and  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  War,  addressing  the 
English  Inspector-General.*  lie 
says  he  has  been  long  aware  of  the 
vigilance  and  ability  which  charac- 
terised his  administration  at  Shang- 
hai, and  be  rejoices  at  the  prospect 
of  a  similar  reform  in  the  cus- 
toms of  Canton,  and  feels  sore  that 
it  most  lead  to  an  increase  of  re- 
venue and  a  suppression  of  abuses. 
He  assures  Mr.  Lay  that  lie  has 
ordered  the  local  aothorities  uf 
Canton  to  co-operate  faithfully  in 
the  proposed  reorganisation  of-tlte 
customs.  Furthermore,  this  worthy 
wrote,  in  November  1859,  to  His 
Imperial  M^esty,  and  graphically 
describes  his  difficulties. 

"  As  regards  the  Cantoa  cuBtoms,  the 
revenue  has  not  been  flourishing,  owing 
to  the  UDsettledness  of  foreign  afiairs, 
and  excessive  contraband  trade.  The  wa- 
ters of  Canton  are  a  labyrinth  of  creeks, 
the  people  lawless.  There  is  more  smug- 
gling there  than  in  any  other  port  of 
ue  Empire,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
preventive  service  immense— the  more 
so  that  the  dishonest  native  and  foreign 
merchants  combine  to  defraud  the  re- 
venue ;  and  the  action  of  our  execotive 


is  hampered  by  the  fear  of  misunder- 
standings with  the  foreigner.  Your 
Majesty*s  servant  sees  no  remedy  for  ar- 
resting this  evil  but  the  adoption  of  a 
system  similar  to  that  in  force  at  Shang- 
hai, under  which  foreigners  are  employ- 
ed for  the  control  of  foreigners.  Their 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage and  comprehension  of  all  customs 
queation^  will  put  collusion  out  of  the 
power  of-  the  dishonest  natives,  ami 
while  our  revenue  will  benefit,  we  shall 
avoid  causes  of  quarrel  with  foreign 
nations." 

"  There  is,  however,  in  this  place/*, 
he  says,  **  a  very  large^  class  of  dis- 
honest dealers,  ill-conditioned  persons, 
and  official  hangers-on,  who  have  an 
interest  in  smuggling,  and  these  are 
now  making  tiie  ways  resound  with 
their  indignation  at  the  contemplated 
swoop  upon  a  preserve  which,  by  many 
years  prescription,  they  had  regarded 
as  their  own,  and  exclaim  against  tlie 
reversion  to  the  pub'ic  exchequer  of 
funds  hitherto  flowing  into  their  private 
purses.  They  are  offering  every  hin- 
drance, fabricating  reports,  cavilling  in*, 
subordinately,  and  even  amongst  the  in- 
ferior officials  and  gentry  there  are  some 
who  side  with  them  assuming  that  your 
servant  has  been  imposed  upon.  Such 
persons  will  not  comprehend  that  what 
uas  worked  so  well  at  Shanghai,  is  sure 
to  succeed  at  Canton.  It  will,  however, 
be  for  3'our  servant  simply  to  adhere  un- 
flinchingly to  his  opinion,  and  to  aid 
in  directing  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  such  care  as  to  render  them  satis- 
factory." 

We  think  our  readers  will  say  with 
u:*,  "  Well  said,  Lau-ts'ong-kwangl  '* 
and  rejnice  that  the  Emperor  did 
subsequently  approve  his  proceed- 
ings. The  memorial  to  the  thn)ne 
by  the  Governor-General  of  Clie- 
kianjT  and  Fukien  provinces  was 
nearly  to  the  sa:ne  effect ;  and  King- 
twan, writing  in  March  1860,  adds 
that— 

"  Wlierens  a  customs  inspectorate  has 
been  established  at  Shangnai  and  C-an- 
ton,  there  ought  to  be,  for  uniformity's 
sake,  a  correspondiuf^  arrangement  at 
the  three  open  ports  within  my  jurisdic- 
tion, i.  e.,  Fuh-chnu,  Amoy,  anii  Tai-wan 
in  Formosa.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lay  shall  ar- 
rive from  Canton,  your  slave  will  direct 


*  Seepage  12  of  *  Letters,  Notices,  <bc.,  from  the  Imperial  Commissioner  ISo, 
and  other  Chinese  Authorities,  upon  the  General  Extension  of  the  Foreign  Cus- 
toms Establishment'    Published  m  Shanghai,  1860. 
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the  aeceaeary  arTaogemeate  to  be  nude, 
to  the  end  that  contraband  trade  may 
be  sappressed,  the  cuatomfl  rereoue  in- 
creasea,  and  the  virtuoua  influence 
^veil-doers)  be  encouraged." 

Thos  the  system  of  a  Foreign  Qns- 
tcms  Inspectorate  grew  from  odo 
stage  to  another,  nntil,  in  1861, 
it  embraced  the  whole  of  the  open 
porta,  and  Mr.  Lay  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  to  hold  the 
important  posts  of  Ooromissioners 
of  Costoms.  We  gi^e  their  names  ; 
Mr.  Tador  Davies,  late  Chief 
Hsgistrate  of  Hong-Kong  ;  Mr. 
George  Fitzroy,  late  attach^  to  the 
British  Embassy ;  Mr.  Glover,  late 
rnlted  States  Vice- Consul ;  M. 
Veiitens.  interpreter  to  French  Mis- 
^ ;  Mr;  Ward,  late  United  States 
Secprtary  of  Lotion  ;  M.  Giqnel, 
kte  interpreter  in  French  service; 
Jf^E«Ts.  Kleo^zkowskt,  Wilzer,  Wil- 
5iiz»,  and  Leonard,  and  others 
fi  various  European  nations ;  and 
list,  bnt  not  least,  a  very  able  and 
promUIng  sinologue,  Mr.  Hart,  who 
is  discharging  the  da  ties  of  Inspec- 
tor-General "during  Mr.  Lay's  tem- 
pefnuy  absence  in  England.  As 
many  inquiries  have  been  made 
upon  the  point,  we  may  add  that 
these  Oommi.^ioncrs  draw  from 
£1500  to  £2000  per  nnnnm,  and 
the  Inspector-General  £4000. 

The  foreign  merchants,  as  well  as 
their  parti^&n8  in  England,  have 
contracted  a  notion  that  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate  of  Chinese  customs 
is  intended  simply  to  enforce 
regulations  and  restndnts  against 
Evopeana.  Tliey  are  wrong.  It 
B  far  more  effectual  in  restraining 
tbe  Chinese  from  infractions  of 
the  laws  of  honesty  and  of  trea- 
ties; it  is  a  most-  potent  engine 
for  introducing  to  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese  governing  classes 
western  ideas  and  practices,  politi- 
csl  and  moral  as  well  as  commer- 
dil;  and  a  perfect  guarantee  against 
any  nK>re  Chinese  wars  with  Eturope. 
Similar  views  with  respect  to  an 
E&stem  Power  much  nearer  home, 
seem  to  have  prompted  Sir  Henry 
Bolwer  to  advocate  recently  the 
employment    of     competent    Euro- 


peans in  the  several  administra- 
tive departments  of  Torkey.  If 
France  and  England  had  taught 
^e  Turk  to  honestly  collect  iiis 
revenue,  and  develop  the  commer- 
cial resources  of  his  country,  as  we 
are  doing  in  China,  instead  of  first 
teaching  tbem  to  spend  their  money 
in  soldiers  and  ships,  contractors 
might  have  exclaimed,  but  the  Otto- 
man Enipire  would  have  been  in  a 
£u*  sounder  condition  to-day  ;  and 
slow  as  Cathay  may  be  said  to  be, 
we  hold  her  progress  to  be  tbe 
sounder  of  the  two. 

In  1861,  the  Council  of  Regency 
officially  recognised  tlie  Ins{>ector- 
ate  as  a  department  of  the  State 
in  tbe  following  Commission,  which 
is  BO  far  curious  as  bting  the  first 
addressed  to  a  foreigner  in  China 
since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo : — 

"From  H.  L  H.  the  Priwoe  of  Kuxo, 
<bo.  Aa,  to  IIoRATio  Nelson  Lay, 
Esq. 

{TranBlaiion,) 

"  Whereas  the  supplementary  treaty, 
and  tariff  negotiated  by  England,  France, 
and  America,  lays  down  in  Article  X. 
that,  in  order  to  the  protection  of  the 
revenue,  one  aystem  snail  be  adopted 
at  every  port«  and  that  if  it  seem 
eood  to  the  officer  deputed  to  admin- 
ister the  customs  revenue,  he  shall 
employ  foreigners  to  assist  him,  whom 
he  shall  procure  without  foreign  recom- 
mendation or  intervention,  &o. ;  and 
whereas,  it .  appears  that  while  the  In- 
spector of  Customs,  Mr.  H.  N.  La^, 
has  aided  in  the  collection  of  duties  m 
the  Kiang  Uai  Customs  (Shanghai^ 
there  has  been  a  fatisfactoiy  improve- 
ment iherein,  the  Prince  seeing  that» 
with  the  additional  number  oiT  ports 
now  opened,  strenuous  exertion  will  be  . 
more  than  ever  required,  does  now  ap- 
point Mr.  Lay  to  aid  therein,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  surveillance  over  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  revenue  or  for- 
eign trade.     ^ 

"  It  will  be  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
the  Inspector-General  aforesaid  to  aid 
the  officers  deputed  to  collect  the  re-  " 
venue  at  the  different  ports,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty;  proceeding  with 
fidelity  (or  zeal);  not  allowing  foreign- 
ers to  sell  goods  for  Chinese,  or  the 
goods  of  Chinese  merchants  to  be  clan- 
destinely included  in  foreign  cargoes^ 
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with  a  view  to  the  commission  of  frauds; 
also  to  distinguish  carefully  exports 
from  imports,  and  to  prevent  the  one 
beiog  confounded  with  the  other.  An|jl 
whereas  it  is  impossible  for  the  Chinese 
Goyernment  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  different  commissioners 
and  otlier  foreigners  engaged  in  the 
public  service  at  the  ports ;  the  Inspec- 
tor-General will  be  responsibie  for  the 
misconduct  (lit,  unsatisfactociness^  un- 
steadiness) of  any  of  these. 

*'  Their  salariefl  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  (or 
collectable)  at  each  port^  and  will  be 
settled  by  the  customs  authorities  with 
the  Inspector-General.  There  must  be 
no  excessive  expenditure.  It  will  be  for 
the  Inspector-General  to  see  what  men 
of  what  nation  will  do  the  duty  well, 
and  to  charge  them  with  it  accordingly. 
His  responsibilities  are  very  serious, 
llr.  Lay  has  ever  been  found  a  diligent 
and  trustworthy  person,  and  it  is  for 
this  cause  that  the  Prince  appoints  him 
to  do  this  service. 

"  Having  accepted  this  serions  respon- 
sibility, the  Inspector-Genera)  must  be 
just  and  energetic,  enduring  in  pains. 
He  must  not  allow  the  inspectors  or  the 
other  employees  to  trade ;  and  if  there 
be  anything  unsatisfactory  in  their  con- 
duct, he  must  dismiss  them. 

''The  Inspector-General  must  not  dia- 
appoint  the  great  confidence  the  Prince 
reposes  in  hitlL 

"A  special- instruction  addressed  to 
the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Lay.  Hien- 
Fung.  10th  year,  12th  moon,  11th  day 
(21st  January  1861.)" 

Thus  we  have  brought  our  nar- 
rative of  progress  in  Ohioa  to  a 
point  where  the  people,  oflBciala, 
and  rnlers  are  shown  to  be  acting 
in  unison,  so  far  as  their  r^atiuns 
with  the  foreigner  and  bis  wants 
and  necessities  are  concerned  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  there 
is  every  desire  at  Pekin  to  act 
up  to  their  engagements  with  us, 
whilst     reforming     their     finaacial 


condition  and  eastoms  arrange- 
ments ;  and  more  than  that,  the 
Regency,  fully  cognizant  of  the 
miseries  under  which  the  people  of 
China  are  snffering,  have  recently 
permitted  the  provincial  author- 
ities to  legalise  the  .£ migration  of 
the  Chinese  people.  This  act  wo 
believe  to  be  fraught  with  the  great- 
est importance  at  this  critical  period, 
and  in  itself  sufficient,  if  ciirefuily 
worked  out  by  European  aid  and 
counsel,  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
pacification  of  the  Empire.  Princo 
Kung  and  the  Council  of  the  Re- 
gency have  likewise  recognised  the 
inefficient  organisation  of  the  execu- 
tive forces  and  police  of  China.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that 
self-sufficient  and  arrogant  race,  they 
turn  to  Europe,  and  say  we  are 
going  to  avail  ourselves  of  yo^ 
inventions  and  your  knowledge. 
They  have  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  foreign  com- 
merce to  purchase  seam- vessels 
and  have  asked  for  officers  and 
men  of  Western  Europe  to  teach 
them  how  to  handle  them.  They 
are  ready  to  relieve  us  of  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  policing  their 
coasts  and  waters ;  and,  with  our  in- 
straction  and  aid,  it  will  be  easy  to 
open  up  fr^h  pathways  for  European 
commerce,  and  secure  fresh  guaran- 
tees for  progress  in  civilization. 
How  we  think  this  should  be  done 
we  will  hereafter  relate,  but  space 
only  now  admits  of  our  again  say- 
ing, that  China  is  progressing,  and 
wUl  progress ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  England  to  say  w4iether  she 
will  assist  that  Empire  in  its  hour 
of  need,  or  leave  its  government  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
non-treaty  powers  and  filibusters, 
to  the  detriment  of  our  enormous 
trade,  and  the  'pngadice  of  a  pro- 
mising future. 
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The  Bext  day  dawned  amid  the 
agitations  natural  to  each  a  crisis 
of  affairs.  Almust  before  it  was 
dsjliglit,  before  Susan  had  awoke, 
or  the  younn  stranger  stirred  upon 
ber  sofa,  Mi^s  Smith,  troubled  and 
exemplary,  bad  returned  to  see  after 
h^j  charge.  Miss  Smith  was  in  a 
state  of  much  anxiety  and  discom- 
fort till  she  bad  explained  to  Mrs. 
Vincent  all  the  strange  circura- 
^tsoces  in  which  she  found  herself; 
and  the  widow,  who  had  ventured 
to  nse  from  Su^an^s  side,  and  bad 
been  noiselessly  busy  putting  the 
rtorn  in  order,  that  her  child  might 
8^  nothing  that  was  hot  cheerful 
ttd  orderly  when  she  woke,  was 
ml  without  curiosity  to  hear,  and 
g^iadly  took  this  opportunity,  before 
even  Arthur  was  stirring,  to  under- 
stand, if  sl)e  could,  the  story  which 
was  so  connected  with  that  of  ber 
children.  She  ventured  to  go  into 
the  next  room  w^ith  Miss  Smith, 
where  ahe  could  hear  every  move- 
ment in  the  ante-chamber.  The 
widow  found  it  hard  to  understand 
all  the  tale.  That  Mrs.  Hilyard  was 
Mildmay's  wife,  and  that  it  was 
their  child  who  had  sought  protec- 
tion of  all  the  world  from  Susan  Vin- 
cent, whom  the  crimes  of  her  father 
and  mother  had  driven  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave,  was  so  bard  and 
difficult  to  comprehend,  that  all  the 
govtrncss's  anxioi»  details  of  how 
little  Alice  first  came  into  her  hands, 
of  her  mother's  motives  for  conceal- 
ing her  from  Colonel  Mildmay,  even 
of  the  ill-fated  fight  to  Lonsdale — 
which,  instead-  of  keeping  her  safe, 
had  carried  the  child  into  ber  father's 
Tery  presence — and  all  the  subse- 
quent events  which  Miss  Smith  had 
already  confided  to  the  minister,  fell 
hot  dully  upon  the  ears  of  Susan's 
mother.  '*  ffer  daughter — and  hU 
daughter — and  she  comes  to  take  re- 
fuge with  my  child,"  said  the  widow, 
with  a  swellmg  heart    Mrs.  Vincent 


did  not  know  what  secret  it  was  that 
lay  heavy  on  the  soul  of  the  desper- 
ate woman  who  had  followed  her 
.last  night  from  Grove  Street,  but 
somehow,  with  a  female  instinct^ 
felt,  though  she  did  not  under- 
stand, that  Mrs.  Hilyard  or  Mrs. 
Mildmay,  whatever  her  name  might 
be,  was  as  guilty  in  respect  to  Susan 
as  was  her  guilty  husband — the 
man  who  had  stolen  like  a  serpent 
into  the  Lonsdale  cottage  and  won 
the  poor  girl's  simple  heart.  Full  of 
curiosity  as  she  was,  the  widow's 
thoughts  wandered  oflF  from  Miss 
Smith's  narrative;  her  heart  swelled 
withinr  her  with  an  innocent  tri- 
umph ;  the  good  had  overcome  the 
evil.  This  child,  over  whom  its 
father  and  mother  had  fought  with  so 
deadly  a  struggle,  had  flown  for  pro- 
tection to  Susan,  whom  that  father 
and  mother  had  done  their  utmost 
to  ruin  and  destroy.  They  had  not 
succeeded,  thank  God  I  Through 
the  desert  and  the  lions  the  widow's 
Una  had  come  victorious,  stretch- 
ing her  tender  virgin  shield  over 
this  poor  child  of  passior?  and  sor- 
row. While  Miss  Smith  maundered 
through  the  entire  history,  starting 
from  the  time  when  Miss  Russell 
married  Colonel  Mildmay,  the  wi- 
do\v's  mind  was  entirely  occupied 
with  this  wohderfu'l  victory  of  in- 
nocence over  wickedness.  She  for- 
got the  passionate  despair  of  the 
mother  whose  child  did  not  re- 
cognise lier.  She  began  immedi- 
ately to  contrive,  with  unguarded 
generosity,  how  Susan  and  'she. 
when  they  left  Oarlingford,  should 
carry  the  stranger  along  with  them, 
and  nurse  ber  clouded  mind  into 
full  development.  Mrs.  Vincent's 
trials  had  not  yet  taught  her  any 
practical  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Her  heart  was  still  as  open  as  when, 
unthinking  of  evil,  she  admitted  the 
false  Mr.  Fordham  into  her  cottage, 
and   made  a   beginning  of  >  all  the 
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misery  which  seemed  now,  to  her 
sanguine  heart,  to  be  passing  away. 
She  went  back  to  Sasan's  room  full 
^of  this  plan — full  of  tender  thoughts 
towards  the  girl  who  had  chosen 
Susan    for    her    protector,    and    of 

Eride  and  joy  still  more  tender  in 
er  own  child,  who  had  overcome 
evil.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  sweetest 
solace  which  could  have  been  offered, 
after  all  her  troubles,  to  the  min- 
ister's mother.  It  was  at  once  a 
vindication  of  the  hard  "dealings" 
of  Providence,  and  of  that  strength 
of  innocence  and  purity,  in  which 
the  little  woman  believed  with  all  her 
4    heart. 

The  minister  himself  was  much 
less  agreeably  moved  when  he  found 
the  governess  in  possession  of  his 
sitting-room.  Anything  more  ut- 
terly vexatious  could  hardly  hhve 
occurred  to  Vincent  than  U^  fiud 
this  troubled  good  woman,  herself 
much  embarrassed  and  disturbed 
by  her  own  position,  seated  at  his 
breakfast-table  on  this  eventful 
morning.  Miss  Smith  was  as  primly 
uncomfortable  as  it  was  natural 
for  an. elderly  single  woman,  still 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
unmarried,  to  be,  in  an  absolute 
tete-d-tiU  with  a  young  man.  She, 
'  poor  lady,  was  as  near  blushing  as 
her  grey  And  composed  non-com- 
plexion would  permit.  She  moved 
uneasily  in  her  seat,  and  made  tre- 
mulous explanations,  as  Vincent, 
who  was  too  young  and  inexperi- 
enced to  be  absolutely  unoourteous, 
took  his  place  opposite  to  her.  ^I 
am  sure  1  feel  quite  an  intruder," 
said  poor  Miss  Smith;  "but  your 
mother,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  little 
Alice — ^and  indeed  I  did  not  know  I 
was  to  be  left  here  alone.  It 
most  seem  so  odd  to  you  to  find  a 
lady— dear,  dear  me  I  I  feel  *I  am 
quite  in  the  way,*^  said  the  embar- 
rassed governess;  "but  Mrs.  Mild- 
may  If  ill  be  here  presently.  I  faiow 
she  will  be  here  directly.  I  am 
sure  she  would  have  come  with  que 
h<id  she  known.  But  she  sat  up 
half  the  night  hearing  what  I  had 
to  tell  her,  and  d]t>pped  asleep  just 
in  the  morning.    She  is  wonderfully 


changed,  Mr.  Yinoent — very,  very 
much  changed.  She  is  so  nervous — 
a  thing  I  never  could  have  looked 
for.  I  suppose,  after  all,  married 
ladies,  however  much  they  may  ob- 
ject to  their-  husbands,  can't  help 
feeling  a  little  when  anything  hap- 
pens,^' continued  Miss  Smith,  primly ; 
"  and  there  is  something  so  dreadful 
in  such  an  accident.  How  do  you 
think  it  can  have  happened  f  Could 
it  be  his  groom,  or  who  could  it  be? 
but  I  understand  he  is  getting  better 
now?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Vin- 
cent. 

"I  am  BO  glad,"  said  Miss  Smith, 
"  not  that  if  it  liad  been  the  will  of 
Providence — I  would  make  the  tea 
for  you,  Mr.  Vincent,  if  you  would 
not  think  it  odd,  and  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Mildmay  will  be  here  directly. 
They  were  in  a  great  commotion  at 
Grange  Lane.  Just  now,  you  know, 
there  is  an  excitement  Though 
she  is  not  a  young  girl,  to  be  sure 
it  is  always  natural.  But  for  that 
I  am  sure  they  would  all  have  come 
this  morning;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Ford- 
tam ^" 

"  Not  any  tea,  thank  you.  If  you 
have  breakfasted,  I  will  have  the 
things  removed.  I  have  only  one 
sitting-room,  you  perceive,"  said  the 
ministexy  rather  bitterly.  He  could 
not  be  positively  uncivil — ^his  heart 
was  too  young  and  fresh  to  be 
rude  to  any  woman  ;  but  he  rang 
the  bell  with  a  little  unnecessary 
sharpness  when  Miss  Smith  pro- 
tested that  she  had  breakfasted 
long  before.  Her  words  excited 
him  with  a  toucji  beyond  telling. 
He  could  not,  would  not  ask  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  commotion 
in  Grange  Lone;  but  he  walked  to 
the  window  to  collect  himseff  while 
the  little  maid  cleared  the  table, 
and  throwing  it  open,  looked  out 
with  the  heart  beating  loud  in  his 
breast  Were  these  the  bells  of  St 
Roquets  chiming  into  the  ruildy 
sunny  air  with  a  oonftised  jangle  of 
joy  ?  It  was  a  saint^s  day,  no  doubt 
•^a  festival  which  the  perpetual 
curate  took  delight  in  proclaiming 
his  observance  of;    or— if  it  might 
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happen  to  be  aDjthing  else,  what 
w&s  tbat  to  the  mioister  of  Salem, 
who  bad  80  many  oiher  things  on 
his  miod  ?  As  he  looked  oat  a  cab 
drove  rapidly  up  to  the  door — a 
cab  from  which  he  saw  emerge  Mrs. 
Ililyard  and  another  figure,  which 
be  recognised  with  a  start  of  reseot- 
meot  What  po:5sible  right  had 
}hU  man  to  intnide  upon  him  in 
this  moment  of  fat«?  The  minister 
left  the  window  hastily,  and  sta- 
ti«»ne'l  himself  with  a  gloomy  coun- 
teoacce  on  the  hearthrug.  He 
might  be  impatient  of  the  women ; 
bat  Fordham,  inexoasable  as  his 
iDtra^ioa  was,  had  to  be  met  face 
to  faoe.  With  a  flttsh  of  sudden 
reoolleetion,  he  recalled  all  his  pre- 
moi  interaoarse  with  the  stranger 
vbose  name  was  so  bitterly  inter- 
viiT«&  with  the  history  of  the  last 
Stic  months.  What  had  he  ever 
6oGe  to  wake  so  sharp  a  pang  of 
di&li'ke  and  injury  in  Yincent^s 
miod  ?  It  was  not  for  Sus  in*s 
aaiie  that  her  brother's  heart  closed 
and  his  oonntenanoe  clouded  against 
the  man  whose  nime  had  wrought 
her  so  mnch  sorrow.  Vinoant  had' 
arrived  at  snch.  a  climax  of  personal 
e»>tence  that  Susan  had  but  a  dim 
and  secondary  place  in  his  thoughts. 
He  was  absorbed  in  his  own  trou- 
bles and  plans  and  miseries.  On 
the  eve  of  striking  out  for  himself' 
into  that  bitter  and  unknown  life  in 
'whieh  bis  inexperienced  imagina- 
tion rejected  the  thought  of  any 
solace  yet  remaining,  what  mah- 
cioos  inflnence  brought  this  man 
here? 

Tbef  came  in  together  into  the 
room,  **  Mrs.  Mildmay  and  Mr. 
Furdham" — ^not  Mrs.  Uilyard:  that 
vas  over;  and,  pre-ocoupied  as  the 
minister  was,  he  could  not  but  per- 
c^\e  the  sudden  change  which  had 
eume  over  the'  Back  Grove  Street 
needlewoman.  Perhaps  her  despair 
bad  lasted  as  long  as  was  possible 
fur  such  an  impatient  spirit.  Slie 
came  in  with  the  firm,  steady 
step  whioh  he  had  observed!  long 
ago,  before  she  had  begun  to  trem- 
ble at  his  eye.  Another  new  stage 
had  oommenoed  in  her  strange  life. 


She  went  up  to  him  without  any 
hesitation,  clear  and  decisive  as  of 
old. 

*'  I  am  going  away,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  *^and  * 
so  I  presume  are  yon,  Mr.  Vincent.  • 
I  have  come  to  explain  everything 
and  see  your  mother.  Let  me  see 
your  mother.  Mr.  Fordham  has 
come  with  me  to  explain  to  you. 
They  think  in  Grange  Lane  that 
it  is  only  a  man  who  can  speak 
to  a  man,"  she  went  on,  with  the 
old  movement  of  her  thiii  lips ; 
^^^and  tbat  now  I  have  come  to  life 
again,  1  must  not  manage  my  own 
affairs.  1  am  going  back  to  society 
and  the  world,  Mr.  Vincent.  I  do 
not  know  where  yon  are  going,  but 
here  is  somebody  come  to  answer 
for  me.  Do  they  accept  bail  in  a 
conrbof  honour?  or  will  you  still  hold 
a  woman  to  her  parole?  for  it  must 
be  settled  now," 

"  Why  must  it  be  settled  now  ?  '* 
said  Yinceot.  He  bad  dropped  her 
hand  and  turned  away  from  her 
with  a  certain  repugnance.  She 
had  lost  her  power  over  him.  At 
that  moment  the  idea  of  being 
cruel,  tyrannical  to  somebody — 
using  his  power  harshly,  balancing 
the  pain  in  his  own  heart  by  in- 
flicting pain  on  another— was  not 
unagreeable  to  the  minister's  ex- 
cited mind.  He  could  have  steeled 
himself  just  then  to  bring  down 
upon  her  all  the  horrible  penalties 
of  the  law.  **Why  mast  it  be 
settled?"  he  repeated;  "why  must  * 
you  leave  Oarlingford?  I  will  not 
permit  it."  He  spoke  to  4ier,  but 
he  looked  at  Fordham.  The  stran- 
ger was  wrapped  in  a  large  overcoat 
which  concealed  all  his  dress.  What 
was  his  dress,  or  his  aspect,  or  the 
restrained  brightness  in  his  eyes  to 
the  minister  of  Salem?  But  Yin- 
cent  watched  him  narrowly  with  a 
jealous  inspection.  In  Fordham's 
whole  appearance  there  was  the  air 
of  a  man  to  whom  something  was 
about  to  happen,  whioh  aggravated  to 
the  fever-point  the  dislike  and  opposi- 
tion in  Yinoent's  heart. 

"  I  will   be   answerable  for  Mrs. 
Mildmay,"    said   Fordhamt  ii^ith  an 
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evident  response  on  his  side  to  that 
opposition  and  dislike.  Then  he 
paosed,  evideotly  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  conciliation.  ^  Mr.  Yin- 
*cent,"  he  continned,  with  some 
'  earnestness,  '^we  all  understand 
and  regret  deeply  the  inconyeu- 
ience — I  mean  the  suffering — that 
is  to  say,  the  injury  and  misery 
'Which  these  late  occurrences  must 
Lave  cause<l  you.  1  know  how  well 
— that  is,  how  generously,  how  nobly 
— ^j'ou  have  behaved " 

Here  Mr.  Ford  barn  came  to  a 
pause  in  some  confustion.  To  ex- 
press calm  acknowledgments  to  a 
man  (or  his  conduct  iu  a  matter 
which  has  been  to  him  one  of  un- 
mitigated disaster  and  calamity,  re- 
quires an  amount  of  composure 
which  few  people  possess  when  at 
the  height  of  personal  happiness. 
The  minister  drew  back,  and  with 
a  slight  bow,  and  a  restraint  which 
was  very  natural  and  not  unbecom- 
ing in  his  circumstances,  looked  on 
at  the  confusion  of  the  speaker 
without  any  attempt  to  relieve  iL 
He  had  offered  seats  to  his  visitors, 
bat  be  himself  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug, dark  and  silent,  giving  no  as- 
sistance in  the  explanation.  He 
had  not  invited  the  explanation — 
it  must  be  managed  now  as  the 
others  might,  without  any  help  from 
him. 

"I  have  seen  Oolonel  Mildfcay,*' 
cootinued  Mr.  Fordham,  alter  a  con- 
fused pause.  "If  it  can  be  any 
atonement  to  yqp  to  know  how 
much  he  regrets  all.  that  has  hap- 
pened, 804  far  as  yout*  family  is  con- 
cerned— how  fully  be  exonerates 
Miss  Vincent,  who  was  all  along 
deceived,  and  who  would  not  have 
remained  a  moment  with  him  had 
she  not  been  forcibly  detained.  Mild- 
may  declares  she  met  with  nothing 
but  respect  at  bis  hands,**  continued 
the  embarrassed  advocate,  lowering 
•  his  voice ;  "  he  says " 

"Enough  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject,'' said  Vincent,  restraining  him- 
selt  with  a  violent  effort. 

**Yes— I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is 
quite  true— enough  has  been  siud," 
cried  Fordham,  with  an  appearance 


of  relief.  Here,  at  least,  was  one 
part  of  his  difficult  mediation  over. 
^'Mildmay  will  not,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  pause,  "  tell  me  or  any  one 
else  who  it  was  that  gave  him  his 
wound — that  is  a  secret,  he  says, 
between  him  and  his  God  and  an- 
other. Whoever  that  other  may 
be,''  continued  Fordham,  with  a 
quick  look  towards  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
*^  he  is  conscious  of  having  wronged 
— him — and  will  take  no  steps 
against — him.  This  culprit,  it  ap- 
pears, must  be  pennitled  to  esca|ie 
— ^you  think  so? — ^worse  evils  might 
be  involv«Ml  if  we  were  to  demand 
— his— punishment.  Mr.  Vincent,  I 
beg  you  to  take  this  into  consider- 
ation. It  could  be  no  advantage  to 
you;  the  innocent  shall  not  suffer- 
but — thecrimiaal — must  be  permitted 
to  escafje." 

"I  do  not  see  the  necessity,''  said 
Vincent,  between  his  teeth. 

"No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay 
suddenly.  "Escape I  who  believes 
in  escape  ?  Mr.  Vincent  knows  bet- 
ter. Hush,  you  arev  a  happy  man 
just  now — you  are  not  qualified  to 
judge ;  but  toe  know  better.  £sca()e  1 
— ^he  means  from  prisons,  and  such 
like,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
Vincent  with  a  half-disdainful  wave 
of  her  hand  towards  her  cjuipanion. 
"  But  yon  know,  and  so  do  I,  that 
(here  is  no  escape — not  in  this 
WA)rld.  I  know  nothing  aboat  the 
next,"  said  the  strange  woman, 
curbing  once  more  the  Hush  of  ex- 
citement which  had  overpowered  her 
as  she  spoke — "nothing;  neither  do 
you,  though  you  are  a  priest.  But 
there  is  enough  of  retribution  here. 
The  criminal — ^Mr.  Vincent — ^you 
know — will  not  es^cape.'' 

She  spoke  these  last  words  pant- 
ing, with  pauses  between,  fur  breath. 
She  was  afraid  of  him  again ;  his 
blankness,  his  passive  oppositioo, 
drove  her  out  of  her  composure. 
She  put  ber  hands  together  nnder 
her  shawl  with  a  certain  dumb  en- 
treaty, and  fixed  upon  him  her 
eager  eyes.  They  were  a  strange 
group  altogether.  Miss  Smith,  who 
had  still  lingered  at  the  door,  not- 
withstanding   Mrs.    Mildmay's   im- 
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perative  gesture  of  dismissal — Dnt 
of  beftring,  bat  not  out  of  &ight — 
•laffered  some  little  sound  to  escape 
her  &t  this  critical  moment;  and 
when  her  patroness  turned  round 
upon  her  with  those  dreadful  eyes, 
fl4:d  with  precipitation,  taking  re- 
togd  in  Mrs.  Vincent's  room.  The 
table,  sdn  covered  with  its  white 
doth,  stood  between  that  dismayed 
ipectator  before  she  disappeared 
finally,  and  the  little  company  who 
were  engaged  in  this  silent  conflict. 
Beside  it  sat  Mrs.  Mildmay,  with  a 
renewed  panic  of  fear  rising  in  her 
doe.  Ford  ham,  considerably  dis- 
turbed, ami  not  knowing  what  to 
iST,  stood  near  her  buttoning  and 
imbottoning  his  overcoat  with  ini- 
pttient  fingers,  anxious  to  help  her, 
but  itill  more  anxious  to  be  gone. 
Tbe  minister  stood  facing  them  all, 
vith  compressed  lips,  and  eyes 
wfcieh  looked  at  nobody.  Be  was 
vnpt  in  a  silent  dnmb  resistance 
to  all  entreaties  and  argnment«, 
watching  Fordham's  gestures,  Ford- 
barn's  looks,  with  a  jealons  but 
•ecret  saspicion.  His  heart  was 
cruel  in  its  bitterness.  He  for 
whom  Providence  liad  no  joys  in 
•tore,  to  whom  tlie  light  was  fading 
which  made  life  sweet,  was  for  this 
moment  sopertor  to  the  happy  man 
who  stood  embarra^^sed  and  impa- 
tient before  him;  and  generous  a» 
bis  real  natnre  was,  it  was  not  in 
kim,  \n  ih\s  moment  of  darkness,  to 
1^  tiie  opportnnity  go. 

"The  innocent  have  suffered  al- 
ready," said  Yinoent,  "  all  but  mad- 
nese,  all  bat  death.  Why  should 
the  erimhial  escape? — go  back  into 
lociety,  the  society  of  good  people, 
perhaps  strike  some  one  else  more 
tf&ctaally?  Why  should  I  betray 
jostice,  and  let-  the  criminal  escape  ? 
My  E^ister's  honour  and  safety  are 
mine,  and  shall  be  guarded,  who- 
tver  suffers.  I  will  not  permit  her  to 
go.'' 

**But  I  offer  to  be  answerable  for 
her  appearance,'^  said  Fordhera, 
hastily.  "I  undertake  to  produce 
ber  if  need  be.  You  know  me.  I 
am  a— a  rdation  of  the  family.  I  am 
a  man  sufficiently  known  to  satisfy 
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any  magistrate.    You  have  no  legal 
right  to  detain    ber.     What  would 
yon  have  more  ?    Is  not  my  guoran-  « 
tee  enough  for  you  ?" 

'•  No,"  said  Vincent^  slowly.  The 
two  men  stood  defiant  opposite  to 
each  other,  contending  for  this 
woman,  whom  neither  of  them 
looked  at,  for  whom  neither  of 
them  cared.  She,  in  tiie  mean 
time,  sat  still  in  an  agony  of  suh- 
pense  and  concealed  anguish,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Vincent's  face. 
She  knew  very  well  it  was  not  of  her 
that  either  of  the  two  was  think- 
ing; yet  it  was  her  fate,  perhaps 
her  very  life,  which  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance.  A  smothere  1  sigh- 
ing sob  came  from  her  breast.  She 
was  silenced  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  She  had  escaped  her 
crime;  but  all  its  material  conse- 
quences, shame  and  pnnishment, 
still  hung  over  her  head.  Atter  God 
himself  had  freed  her  from  the  guilt 
of  blood — ^after  the  injured  man 
himself  had  forgiven  her — when  all 
was  clear  for  her  escape  into  an- 
other lift— was  this  an  indignant 
angel,  with  flaming  sword  and 
averted  face,  that  barred  the  way 
of  the  fugitive  ?  Beyond  him,, 
virtue  and  goodness,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  repentance,  shone  before 
the  ey^s  which  had  up  to  this  time 
seen  but  little  attraction  in  them 
— all  so  sweet,  so  easy,  so  certain,  if 
but  she  were  free.  Her  worn  heart 
sighed  to  get ^  forth  into  that  way 
of  peace.  She  could  have  fallen  oik 
her  knees  before  the  sterft  judge 
who  kept  her  back,  and  held  over 
her  head  the  cloud  of  her  own  ill- 
doings,  but  dared  not,  in  her  par- 
oxysm of  fear  and  half-despair.  A 
groaning,  sighing  sob,  interrupted 
and  broken,  came  from  her  ex- 
hausted breast.  Just  as  she  had  re- 
covered herself— as  she  had  escaped 
— as  remorse  and  misery  had  driven 
her  to  yearn  after  a  better  life,  to 
be  cast  down  again  into  this  abyss^ 
of  guilt  and  punishment  I  She 
trembled  violently  as  she  clasped 
her  poor  hands  under  her  shav\-l. 
Composure  and  self-restraint  were 
impossible  in  this  terrible  suspense* 
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Her  cry  went  to  Fi»rilhain'8  heart ; 
and,  besides,  be  was  in  desperate 
hafite,  and  conld  afford  to  sink  bis 
pride,  and  make  an  appeal  for  once. 
He  made  a  step  forward,  and  pat 
out  bis  band  witb  an  entreating 
gesture.  **Do  you  bear  her?"  be 
cried,  suddenly.  "You  have  had 
mach  to  bear  yourself;  have  pity 
on  her.  Let  her  off— leave  her  to 
God.  She  has  been  ill,  and  will  die 
if  yon  have  no  mercy,  i  ou  who  are 
'a  minister ^" 

In  his  eneiTgy  his  overcoat  fe'l 
back  for  a  moment ;  underneath 
he  was  in  foil  dress,  which  showed 
strangely  in  that  grey  spring  morn- 
ing, Vincent  turned  round  upon 
him  with  a  smile.  The  young' 
man^s  face  was  utterly  pale,  white 
to  the  lips.  The  bells  were  jang- 
ling joy  in  bis  ears.  He  was  not 
master  of  himself.  "  We  detain 
you,  Mr.  Fordham;  you  have  other 
affairs  in  hand,"  he  said.  ^*I  am  a 
luinister  only — a  Dissenting  mini- 
ster— unworthy  to  h^ve  such  an 
intercessor  pleading  with  me;  hot 
you,  at  least,"  crjed  poor  Vincent, 
with  an  attempt  at  sarcasm,  *'do 
not  want  my  pity ;  there  is  nothing 
between  us  that  requires  explana- 
tion. I  will  arrange  with  Mrs. 
Mildmay  alone."  He  turned  away 
and  went  to  the  window  when  he 
had  spoken.  There  he  stood,  with 
his  back  to  them,  listening  to  the 
bells  of  St.  Boque^s,  as  they  came 
and  went  in  irregular  breaks  u|K)n 
the  wind.  His  heart  was  bursting 
with  wild  throbs  of  bitterness  and 
despair;  it  was  all  he  coold  do  to 
keep  the  tumult  down,  and  contain 
himself  in  that  flush  of  passion. 
He  turned  away  from  them,  and 
stood  gazing  out  at  that  tedious 
window  into  the  blank  world. 
What  did  it  matter  ?  Let  her  escape 
if  she  would — let  things  go  as  they 
might;  nothing  was  of  any  further 
importance — certainly  on  earth — 
perhaps  even  in  hq^aven. 

"I  will  go  away — I  can  do  you 
no  good — I  should  only  lose  my 
temper ;  and  time  passes,"  said  Mr. 
Fordham,  with  a  flush  of  resent- 
ment on  his  face,  as  he  turned  to 


the  anxious  woman  behind  him. 
What  could  he  do?  He  oonld  not 
quarrel  with  this  angry  man  in  his 
own  house  on  such  a  day.  He 
could  not  keep  happier  matters 
waiting.  He  would  not  risk  the 
losing  of  his  temper  and  bis  time 
at  this  moment  of  ell  others.  He 
went  away  with  a  eensation  of  de- 
feat, which  for  half  an  hour  mate- 
rially mitigated  his  happiness.  But 
he  waB  happyi  and  the  happy  are 
indulgent  judges  both  of  tbt-ir  own 
C(»nduot  and  of  others.  As  for  the 
minister,  he  was  roused  again  when 
he  saw  his  rival  jump  into  the  cab  at 
the  door,  and  drive  off  alone  down  . 
the  street^  which  was  lively  with 
the  early  stir  of  day.  The  sun  had 
just  broken  through  the  morning 
clouds,  and  it  was  into  a  ruddy 
perspective  of  light  that  the  stran- 
ger disappeared  as  he  went  off  to- 
wards Grange  Lane.  Strange  con- 
trast of  fate  I  While  Fordham 
hastened  .down  into  the  sonshtoe  to 
all  the  joy  that  awaited  him  there, 
Toiser,  a  homely,  matter- of- fac-t 
figure  in  the  ruddy  light,  was  cross- 
ing the  street  towards  the  minister's 
door.  Vincent  went  away  from  the 
window  again,  with  pangs  of  an 
impatience  and  intolerance  of  his 
own  lot  which  no  strength  of  mind 
could  subdue.  All  the  gleams  of 
impossible  joy  which  had  lighted 
his  path  in  Carlingford  had  now 
gone  out,  and  left  him  in  darkness ; 
and  here  came  back,  in  undisturbed 
possession,  all  the  meaner  circum- 
stances of  his  individual  destiny. 
Salem  alone  remained  to  him  out 
of  the  wreck  of  his  dreams,  except 
when  he  turned  back  and  discovered 
A«r-^the  one  tragic  thread  in  the 
petty  history — this  woman  whose 
future  life  for  good  or.  for  evil  he  held 
in  his  avenging  hands. 

Mrs.  Mildmay  was  still  seated  by 
the  table.  She  h^d  regained  com- 
mand of  herself.  She  looked  up  to 
him  with  gleaming  eyes  when  he 
approached  her.  "Mr.  Vincent,  I 
keep  my  parole — I  am  waiting  your 
pleasure,"  she  said,  never  removing 
her  eyes  from  his  face.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Mrs.  Vincent,  who 
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had  from  the  window  of  Soson's 
ch&niber  seen  the  oab  arrive  and  go 
AwsLj  with  some  cariosity,  came 
into  the  room.  The  widow  wanted 
Eo  koow  who  her  son^s  yisitors 
were,  aad  what  had  brought  them. 
She  came  ia  with  a  little  eagerness, 
bot  yras  brought  to  a  snddeo  stand- 
still by  the  appearanoe  of  Mr&  Hlld- 
may.  Why  was  this  woman  here? 
what  had  she  to  do  with  the  min- 
ister? Mrs  Vincent  put  on  her 
little  air  of  simple  dignity.  She 
sud,  ^*I  beg  ypar  pardon;  I  did 
not  know  my  son  was  engaged," 
vith  a  curtsy  of  disapproving  po- 
liteoesB  to  the  unwelcome  visitor. 
With  a  troubled  look  at  Arthur, 
vbo  looked  excited  and  gloomy* 
cDoogh  to  justify  any  unoomfort- 
tUd  ima^pnadons  about  him,  his 
Dither  turned  away  somewhat  re- 
iij^antJy.  She  did  not  feel  that  it 
VIS  quite  right  to  leave  him  ex- 
posed to  the  wiles  of  this  *^  design- 
ing woman ;"  but  the  widow  ^s  own 
dignity  was  partly  at  stake.  All 
■long  she  had  disapproved  of  this 
strange  friendship,  and  she  could 
not  countenance  it  now. 

"^Toor  mother  is  going  away," 
oud  Mrs.  Mildmay,  with  a  restrained 
outcry  of  deapaic :  "  is  no  one  to  be 
permitted  to  mediate  between  us? 
1  ou  are  a  man  and  cruel ;  you  are 
ia  trouble,  and  you  think  you  will 
avenge  yourself.  No,  no — I  don^t 
mean  what  I  say.  Your  son  is  ^— a 
trutf  knight,  Mrs.  Vincent;  I  told 
yoa  so  b^ore.  He  will  never  be  hard 
upon  a  woniao :  if  I  bad  not  known 
that,  why  should  I  have  trusted 
him?  I  oame  back,  as  he  knows, 
of  my  own  will.  Don't  go  away ; 
lam  willing  yon  should  know — tbe 
whole,''  said  the  excited  woman, 
with  a  sodden  pause,  turning  upon 
Vinoeot^  her  &ee  blanching  into 
deadly  whiteness — '*  the  whole — I 
consent;  let  her  be  the  judge. 
Wornea  are  more  cruel  than  men ; 
b«it  I  saved  her  daughter — I  am 
willing  that  she  should  hear  it  oil." 

She  sat  down  again  on  the  seat 
from  which  she  hiMl  risen.  A  cer- 
tain comfort  and  relief  stole  over 
ha  Daoe.    She  was  appending  to  the 


general  heart  of  humanity  against 
this  one  man  who  knew  her  st?oret. 
It  might  be  hard  to  hear  the  story 
of  her  own  sin — but  it  was  harder 
to  be  under  that  sliding  sway  of  one 
who  knew  it,  and  who  bad  it  in  his 
power  to  denounce  her.  She  ceased 
to  tremble  as  she  looked  at  the 
widow's  troubled  face.  It  was  a 
new  tribunal  before  which  she 
stood;  perhaps  here  her  provoca- 
tions might  be  acknowledged— her 
soul  acquitted  of  the  burden  fx-om 
which  it  could  never  escape.  As 
the  slow^  moments  passed  on,  and 
the  minister  did  not  speak,  she 
grew  impatient;  of  the  .silence. 
*^Tell  her,"  she  said  faintly— it 
was  a  Utiw  hope  which  thus  awoke 
in  her  heart. 

But  while  Mrs.  Mildmay  sat 
waiting,  and  while  the  widow  drew 
near,  not  without  eome  judicial  state 
in  the  poise  of  her  little  figure,  to 
hear  the  explanation  which  she  felt 
she  was  entitled  to,  Tozfr's  honest 
troubled  face  looked  in  at  the  door. 
It  put  a  climax  upon  the  confusion 
of  the  morning.  The  good  butter- 
man  looked  on  in  some  surprise  at 
this  strange  assemblage,  recognising 
dimly  the  haze  of  an  excitement 
of  \*hich  he  knew  nothing.  tTe 
was  acciuainted,  to  fo:ne  extent, 
with  the  needlewoman  of  Bacc 
Grove  Street.  lie  had  gone  to  call 
on  her  once  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  anxious  Brown,  who  ha  I  charge 
of  her  district  but  did  not  feel  him- 
self competent  to  deal  with  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  such  a  peni- 
tent; and  Tozer  remembered  well 
that  her  state  of  mind  had  not  been 
satisfactory — "  not  what  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  person  as  had  the 
means  of  grace  close  at  hand,  and 
^attended  regular  at  Salem."  He 
thought  she  must  have  come  at  this 
unlucky  moment  to  get  assistance 
of  some  kind  from  the  minister — 
"as  if  he  had  not  troubles  enough 
of  his  own,"  Tozer  said  to  himself; 
but  the  deacdn  was  not  disposed  to 
let  his  pastor  be  victiim'sed  in  any 
such  fashion.  This,  at  least,  was  a 
matter  in  which  he  felt  fully  en- 
titled to  interfere. 
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**Good    mornin',    ma'am/'     said  in   and    set   the    perplexed   deacon 

the     worthy     batterman ;    ^  good  right.    The  culprit,  who  had   been 

raomin*,  2fr.  Yincent-^it's  cold,  bat  on  her  trial  a  moment  before,  drew 

it's  seasonable  for  the  time  of  jear.  a  long  breath  of  ntter  relief.    Now 

What  I  wanted  was  a  word  or  two  she   had    escaped — the    crisis    woe 

with  the  pastor,  ma'am,  if  he's  dis-  over.    Her  qnick  spirit  rose  with  a 

engaged.    It  ain't  what  I  approve,''  sense   of    triumph — ^a   sensation    of 

continued    Tozer,    fixing    his    eyes  amusement.     She    entered    eagerly 

with  some  sternness  upon  the  Tisi-  into  it,  leaning  forward  with  eyes 

tor,  '^  to  take  up  the  minister's  time  that  shone  and  gleamed  upon   her 

in  the  morning  when  he  has   the  accuser,  and  a  mock  solemnity   of 

work,  of  a  flock  on  his  hands.    My  attention  which  only  her  desperate 

business,  being  sich  as  can't  wait,  is  strain  of  mind .  and  faculties  could 

different ;  but  them  as  are  in  want  have   enabled    her    to    assume    so 

of  assistance,  one  way  or  another,  quickly.       When     the     butterman 

which  is   a   thing  .  as    belongs    to  came    to    a    pause,    Mrs.  Vincent 

the  deacons;  have   no    excuse,    not  rushed  in  breathlessly  to  the  rescue. 

AS  I  can   see,    for    disturbing    the  "  Mr.  To2er — Mr.  Tozer  I  this  lady 

pastor;    .  It    ain't    a    thing    as     I  is — ^a — a  friend  of  ours,"  cried  the 

would  put  np  with,"  continued  minister's  mother,  with  looks  that 
Tozer,    with    increasing     severity;-  were  mooh  more  eloquent   of  her 

**  the  pharities  of  the  flock  ain't  in  distress  and  horror  than  any  words. 

Mr.  Tincent's  hands ;    it's  a  swin-  She  had  no  time  to  say  more,   when 

dling  of  his  time  to  come  in  upon  the     aggrieveil     individual    herself 

him  of  a  morning  if  there  ain't  a  broke  in — 

good  reason;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  /*Mr.  Tozer  knows  I  have  been 

concerned,   it  would  be  enough    to  one    of   the    flock   since    ever    Mr. 

shut  my  heart  up  again'  giving  help  Vincent    cnnie,"    said    the    strange 

— ^th^t's  how  it  would  work  on  nie.''  woman.      *'  I  have  gone  to  all   the 

Mrs.  Mildmay  was  entirely  inat-  meetings,  and  listened  faithfully 
tentive  to  the  first  few  wc^rds  of  to  the  pastor  every  time  he  has 
this  ad(lres.«,  but  the  pointed  appli-  preached;  and  would  yon  judge 
cation  given  by  the  speaker's  eyes  me  unworthy  of  relief  because  I 
called  her  attention  presently.  She  once  came  to  see  him  in  a  morn- 
gazed  at  him,  as  he  proceeiled,  with  ing  ?  That  is  hard  laws ;  bnt  the 
a  gradual  lightening  of  her  worn  minister  will  speak  for  me.  The 
and  anxious  face.  While  Mrs.  Vin-  minister  knows  me,"  she  went  on, 
cent  did  all  she  could,,  with  anx-  turning  to  Vincent,  '^and  he  and 
ious  looks  and  little  deprecatory  his  mother  have  been  very  ohari- 
gestures,  to  stop  the  butterman,  table  to  a  poor  woman,  Mr.  Tozer. 
the  countenance  of  her  visitor  You  will  not  exclude  me  from  the 
cleared  by  one  of  tliose  strange  Salem  charities  for  tliis  one  offence  f 
sadden  changes  which  the  minister  Remember  that  I  am  a  member  of 
had  noticed  so  often.    Her  lips  re-  the  flock." 

laxed,    her   eyes   gleamed    with    a  '^Not    a    church-member    as     I 

sudden  flash  of  amusement.  Then  know,"  said  the  sturdy  deacon — 
she    glanced    around,    seeing    with'  *^not  meaning  no   offence,    if   I've 

quick    observation    not     only    the  made  a  mistake— K>ne  sitting,  as   far 

absurdity   of  Tozer's   mistake,    but  as   I   remember;    but    a — ^lady — as 

the  infallible  effect  it  had  in  chang-    is  a  friend  of  Mrs,  Vincent's *' 

ing  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  Here  Tozer  paused,  abashed  but 
minister  had  turned  away,  not  suspicious,  not  disposed  to  make 
without  a  grim,  impatient  smile  any  further  apology.  That  mo- 
at the  comer  of  his  mouth.  The  ment  was  enough  to  drive  this 
minister's  mother,  shocked  in  all .  lighter  interlude  from  the  vigilant 
her  gentle  politeness,  was  eagerlv  soid  which,  in  all  its  moods,  watohed 
watohing  her  opportunity  to  break  what  was  going  on  with  a   quick 
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apfnrehension  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  moment.  AH  her  percep* 
tiona,  qoickened  as  they  were  by 
anxiety  mnd  fear,  were  bent  on  dis- 
ooTering  an  outlet  for  her  escape, 
aod  she  saw  her  chance  now.  She 
g>ot  op  wearily,  leaning  on  the 
ubie,  as  indeed  she  needed  to 
Van,  and  looked  into  Mrs.  Vinoent^s 
fioe:  ^^May  i  see  my  child?" 
die  said,  in  a  Toioe  tliat  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  widow.  The 
miiu:ster'8  mother  coald  not  resist 
this  appeaL  She  saw  the  trem* 
bUng  in  her  limbs,  the  anxiety  in 
her  eye.    "Arthur,  I  will  see    to 


Mrs.  Mild  may.  Mr.  Toser  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  yott,  and  we  mast 
not  occupy  yoor  time,^'  said  the 
tender  little  woman,  in  whose  gen- 
tle presence  there  was  protection 
and  shelter  even  for  the  passionate 
spirit  beside  her.  Thus  the  two 
went  away  together.  If  there  had 
ever  been  any  revengeful  inteatioa 
in  Vinoent's  mind,  it  had  disap- 
peared by  this  time.  He  too  breathed 
deep  with  relief.  The  criminal  had 
escaped,  at  least  oat  of  his  hands. 
He  was  no  longer  .compelled  to 
take  npoQ  himself  the  office  of  aa 
avenger. 


CBAprxB  n. 


^I  hope,  sir,  as  I  haven*t  said 
lojtbiBg  as  gives  offence? — it  was 
kr  ftom  my  meaning,"  said  Tozer ; 
*  not  as  the — ^person — is  a  chnroh- 
member,  being  only  a  seatholder 
far  one  sittin',  as  is  down  in  the 
books.  1  wouldn't  have  come 
orer,  not  eo  eariy,  Mr.  Vincent,  if  it 
wasn't  as  I  was  wishful  to  try  if 
you'd  listen  to  reason  about  the 
ioeetin'  as  is  appointed  to  be  to- 
nighc  It  ain't  no  interest  of  mine, 
not  so  hkr  as  money  goes,  nor  no- 
thing of  that  kind.  It's  yon  as 
Tm  a-thinking  of.  I  don't  mind 
standing  tlie  expense  out  of  my 
owa  pocket,  if  so  be  as  you'd  give 
in  to  make  it  a  tea-meetin*.  I  don't 
know  as  yon'd  need  to  do  nothing 
bat  take  the  ohair  and  make  yourself 
sgreeablcL  Me  and  Brown  and  the 
woraeo  wonid  manage  the  rest.  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  snr|>ri8e,  that's 
wtiat  it  wotdd  be,"  said  the  good 
batterman;  *^and  Phoebe  and  some 
nhjre  wonJd  go  down  directly  to 
make  ready:  and  I  don't  doubt  as 
tSiere's  cakes  and  buns  enough 
in  Carlingford,  Mr.  Vincent,  sir,  if 
Too'd  bnt  bend  your  mind  to  it  and 
cQDdent." 

"^I  am  going  ont,"  said  Vincent; 
^  I  have~7Something  ISb  do ;  don't 
detain  me,  Tuzer.  I  must  have  this 
morning  to  myseli." 

"  rii  walk  with  yon,  sir,  if  I  ain't 
in  tiie  way,"  saM  the  deacon,  accom- 


panying the  yonng  man's  restless 
steps  down  stairs.  ^*They  tell  me 
Miss  is  a  deal  better,  and  all  things 
is  going  on  well.  I  wouldn't  be 
meddleiKime,  Mr,  Vincent,  not  of 
my  own  will;  but  when  matters  is 
settling,  sir,  if  yoa'd  but  hear 
reason  1  (There  can't  nothing  but 
harm  come  of  more  explanations. 
I  never  had  no  confidence  in  expla- 
nations, for  my  part;  bnt  pleasant 
looks  and  the  urns  a-smokiog,  and 
a  bit  of  green  on  the  wall,  as  Phoebe 
and  the  rest  could  pnc  up  in  no 
time  t  and  just  a  speech  as  wss  sgree- 
abie  to  wind  up  witli — a  bit  of  an 
anecdote,  or  poetry  about  friends  as 
is  better  friends  atter  they've  spoke 
their  minds  and  had  it  out — ^that's 
the  thing  as  would  settle  Salem,  Mr. 
Vincent.  I  don't  s|)eak,  not-  to 
bother  you,  sir,  bnt  for  your  good. 
There  ain't  no  difficulty  in  it;  it's 
easier  a  deal  than  being  serious  and 
opening  up  all  things  over  again; 
and  as  for  them  as  wonld  like  to 
dictate——" 

^I  am  not  thinking  of  Salem," 
said  the  minister;  *^I  have  many 
other  things  to  distract  me ;  for  hea- 
yeu's  sake,  if  yon  have  any  pity,  leave 
me  alone  to- day.*' 

^  But  you'll  give  in  to  make  it  a 
tea-meetin'  ?"  said  the  anxious  butter- 
man,  pausing  at  his  own  door. 

Tozer  did  not  make  out  the  minis- 
ter's reply.    It  is  difficolt  to  distin- 
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gnisb  between  a  nod  and  a  shake 
of  the  head,  under  some  ci ream- 
stances — ^and  Yincent  did  not  pause 
to  give  an  artioalate  answer,  b:it 
left  his  champion  to  his  own  de« 
vices.  It  seemed  to  Vincent  to  be 
a  long  time  since  Fordham  left  his 
hoa$e — and  he  was  possessed  with  a 
fever  of  impatience  to  see  for  him- 
self what  was  being  •  transacted 
down  yonder  in  the  sunshine,  where 
the  spire  of  St.  Koqne's  appeared 
in  the  distance  through  the  ruddv 
morning  haze.  The  bells  had  ceased, 
and  all  was  quiet  enough  in  Grange 
Lane.  Quite  ^iet — ^a  few  ordi- 
nary passengers  in  the  tranquil  road, 
nur^maids  and  children — ^and  the 
cnlrn  green  doors  closing  in  the  con- 
cealed houses,  as  If  no  passion  or 
agitation  could  penetrate  them. 
The  door  of  Lady  Western's  garden 
was  ftj  ir.  The  minister  cros^  over 
and  K)oked  in  with  a  wistful,  despair- 
ing liope  of  seeing  something  that 
would  contradict  his  condosion. 
The  bouse  was  basking  in  the 
spring  sunshine — ^tbe  door  open, 
some  of  the  windows  open,  eager 
servants  hovering  about,  an  air  of 
expectation  over  all.  With  eyes  fall 
of .  memories,  the  minister  looked 
in  at  the  half-open  door,  which  one 
time  and  another  had  been  to 
him  the  gate  of  paradise.  Within, 
where  the  red  geraniums  and  ver- 
benas had  o^ce  brightened  all  the 
borders,  were  pale  crocuses  and  flow- 
ers of  early  spring — the  limes  wer^ 
beginning  to  bud,  the  daisies  to 
grow  among  the  grass.  The  winter 
was  over  in  that  sheltered  and 
sunny  place;  Nature  herself  stood 
sweet  within  the  protecting  walls, 
and  gathered  all  the  tenderest 
sweets  of  spring  to  greet  the  bride 
in  the  new  beginning  of  her  Ufe. 
It  was  but  a  glance,  but  the  specta- 
tor, in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
did  not  lose  a  single  tint  or  line; 
and  just  then  the  joy-bells  burst 
out  once  more  from  St  Roques. 
Poor  Yioceut  drew  back  from  the 
door  as  the  sudden  sound  stung  him 
to  the  heart.  Nothing  had  any  pity 
for  him — all  the  .world,  and  ©very 
voice  and  breath  therein,  sided  with 


the  others  in  tlieir  j.>y.  He  went 
on  blindly,  without  thinking  where 
he  was  going^  with  a  kind  of  dull, 
stubborn  determination  in  his  heart, 
not  to  turn  back  in  hU  wretchedness 
even  from  the  fflght  of  the  happy 
procession  which  he  knew  mn?t  be 
advancing  to  meet  him.  A  pane 
more  or  less,  what  did  it  matter? 
And  for  the  last  time  he  would 
look,  on  Her  who  was  notbing  in 
the  world  to  him  now — who  never 
could  have  been  anything — ^yet  who 
had  somehow  shed  such  streams  of 
light  UDon  the  poor  minister's  bum- 
ble path,  as  no  reality  in  all  his  life 
had  ever  shed  before.  He  paused 
on  the  edge  of  the  road  as  he  saw 
the  carriage  coming.  It  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  a  man^s 
entire  life  becomes  apparent  to  him 
in  long  perBpective  of  past  and 
future,  he  himself  and  all  the  world 
standing  still  between.  The  bells 
rang  on  his  heart,  with  echoes  from 
the  wheels  and  the  horses'  feet  com- 
ing up  in  superb  pride  and  triumph. 
Heaven  and  earth  were  glad  for  her 
in  her  joy.  He,  in  his  great  trouble^ 
stood  dark  in  the  sunshine  and 
looked  on. 

It  was  only  a  moment,  and  no 
more.  He  would  have  seen  no- 
thing but  the  white  mist  of  the  veil 
which  surrounded  her,  had  not  she 
in  her  loveliness  and  kindness  per- 
<seived  him,  and  bent  forward  in  the 
carriage  with  a  little  motion  of  her 
hand  calling  the  attention  of  her  un- 
seen bridegroom  to  that  figure  on  the 
way.  At  sight  of  that  movement, 
the  unhappy  young  man  started 
with  an  intolerable  pong,  and  went 
on  heedless  where  be  was  going. 
He  could  not  control  the  moment- 
ary passion.  She  had  never  harmed 
him — ^never  meant  to  dazzle  him 
with  her  beauty,  or  trifle  with  his 
love,  or  break  his  heart  It  was 
kind  as  the  sunshine,  this  sweet 
bridal  face  leaning  out  with  that 
momentary  glance  of  recognition. 
She  would  h&ve  given  him  her  kind 
hand,  her  sweet  smile  as  of  old, 
had  they  met  more  closely — ^no  re- 
morseful coDsoiousness  was  in  her 
eyes;  but  neither  the  bells,  nor  tiie 
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flowen,  nor  the  sonshine,  went  the  passion  that  consniued  him;  he 
with  soeh  &  pang  to  poor  YiDceni's  oonld  bat  go  on  hotly — on  past  St. 
heart  as  did  that  look  of  kiudoess.  Roquets,  where  flowers  still  lay  in 
It  was  all  unreal  then-^no  fonndar  the  porch,  and  the  open  doord  in- 
tloB  at  all  in  iU  not  enough  to  call  vited  strangers,  to  ttie  silent  country, 
a  passing  colour  to  her  cheek,  or  to  where  the  fields  lay  callow  under 
dim  her  sweet  eyes  ou  her  bridal  the  touch  of  spring  1  Spring !  ever- 
day  ?  He  went  down  the  long  road  lasting  mockery  of  Imman  trouble ! 
ia  the  insensibility  of  passion — see-  Here  were  the  hedgerows  stirring, 
tag  ndthing,  caring  for  nothing-^  the  secret  grain  beginning  to  throb 
etung  to  the  heart  No  look  of  tri-  conscious  in  the  old  furrows ;  but 
ompb,  DO  female  dart  of  corneous  life  itself  standing  still — coming  to 
croelty  coald  have  given  the  poor  a  sudden  end  in  this  heart  .which 
mioister  so  bitter  a  wound.  All  filled  the  young  inan^s  entire  frame 
ber  treasured  looks  and  smiles— the  with  pulsations  of  anguish.  All 
tOQch  of  her  hand — her  words  of  his  existence  had  flowed  towards 
which  he  bad  scarcely  forgotten  one  this  day,  and  took  its  termination 
^id  they  mean  nothing  after  all !  here.  His  love — ^heaven  help  hirn  I 
nothing  bat  kindness?  He  had  he  had  but  one  heart,  and  had 
Ud  his  heart  at  her  feet ;  if  she  had  thrown  it  away ;  his  work — that 
trodden  on  it  he  could  have  for-  too  was  to  come  to  nothing,  and 
g^ven  her;  bat  she  only  went  on  be  ended;  all  his  traditions,  all  his 
ffluGng^  and  never  saw  the  treasure  hopes,  were  they  to  be  baried  in 
n  her  way.  And  this  was  the  end.  one  grave  ?  and  what  was  to  become 
Ibe  anfortanate  yonng  man  could  after  of  tlie  posthumous  atid  name- 
Dot  give   way  to  any  ontbreak  of  ^  le^ss  life  I 


coAsm.  ^u. 

When  the  minister  fnllv  came  to  thinking  of  where  he  was  going; 

himself  it  was  after  a  long  rapid  but  it  roused  him  a  little  to  perceive 

walk   of  many  miles  through    the  that    his    homeward    wiiy    brotight 

silent     fields     and     hazy    country,  him  through  Grove  Street,  an  I  pasc 

There  the  eloods   oleared  off  from  Siloara  Oottage,  where  Mr.  Taftou 

him  in    the   quietnessw      When   he  Irved. 

began    to    see    clearly   he    turned       Mrs.  Tufton  was  at  the  window, 

baek  towards  Oarlingford.    Nothing  behind    the 'great   geranium,  when 

DOW   stood   between  him  and   the  the  minister  came  in  sight.     When 

crlds     which    henceforward    must  she  saw  him  she  tapped  upon  the 

determine  his  personal  affairs.     He  pane  and  beckoned  him  to  go  in. 

tamed    in    the  long  coantry  road.  He    obeyed    the   summons,    almost 

which  he  had  been  pursuing  eagerly  without  Impatience,  in  the  languor 

without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  of  his  mind.     He  went  in  to  find 

and  gazed  back  towards  the  distant  them  all  by  the  fire,  just  as  they 

roofs.     His  heart  ached  and  throb-  had    been  when  he   came   first  to 

bed  with  the  pangs  that  were  past.  OarKngford.      The  old  minister,   in 

He    had    a   conscionsness    that    it  his    arm-chair,    holding    out    his 

fiKurred  within  his  breast,  still  smart-  flabby    white    hand    to    his    dear 

ing  and  thrilliag  with  that  violent  young  brother;  the  Invalid  dangh- 

access   of    agony — ^but    the    climax  ter   still    knitting,  with    cold    bine 

was   ovei:      The  strong  pulsations  eyes,  always  vigilant  and  alert,  io- 

fell    into   dall    beats   oi    indefinite  vestigating   everything.      It  was  a 

paia.     Kow  for  the  other  world-:—  mild  day,  and  Mrs.  Tufton  herself 

the  neotral-colonred  life.     Vincent  had  shifted  her  seat  to  the  window, 

did  not  very  well  know  which  road  where  she  had  been  reading  aloud 

he  bad  UJcen,  for  he  had  not  been  as  Qiual  the  'Oarlingford  Qazatce.^ 
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The  motionleaa  warm  air  of  the 
little  parlour,  the  prints  of  the 
brethren  on  the  wulls,  the  attitudes 
otf  the  living  inhabitants,  were  all 
unchanged  from  the  time  when  the 
young  rniniater  of  Salem  paid  his 
tirit  visit,  and  chafed  at  Mr.  Taf- 
ton's  advice,  and  heard  with  a  secret 
shiver  the  prophecv  of  Adelaide, 
that  "they  would  kill  him  in  six 
months/'  .  He  took  the  same  chair, 
again  making  a  little  commotion 
among  the  furniture,  which  the  size 
of  the  room  made  it  difficult  to  dis« 
place.  It  was  with  a  bewildering 
sensation  that  he  sat  down  in  that 
unchangeable  house.  Had  time 
really  gone  on  through  all  these 
pas6ions  and  pains,  of  which  he 
was  conscious  in  his  heart?  or  had 
it  stood  still,  and  were  they  only 
dreams  ?  Adelaide  Tuftoo,  im- 
movable in  her  padded  chair,  with 
pale  blue  eyes  that  searched  through 
everything,  had  surely  never  once 
altered  her  position,  but  had  knitted 
away  the  days  with  a  myotic  thread 
like  one  of  the  Fates.  £ven  the 
geranium  did  not  seem  to  have 
gained  or  shed  a  single  leaf. 

*^I  have  just  been  reading  in  the 
^  Gazette'  the  report  of  last  night's 
meetin^r,"  said  good  Mrs.  Tufton. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Vinoent,  I  was  so  glad — 
your  dear  mother  herself,  if  she  had' 
been  there,  could  not  have  been 
happier  than  1  was.  I  hope  she 
has  seen  the  ^Gazette'  this  morn- 
ing. You  young  men  always  like 
the  '  Times ;'  but  they  never  put  in 
anything  that  is  interesting  to  me  in 
the  *  Times.'  Perhaps,  if  she  has  not 
seen  it,  you  will  put  the  paper  in 
your  pocket.  Indeed,  it  made  me 
as  happy  as  if  you  nad  been  my 
own  son.  I  always  say  that  is  very 
much  how  Mr.  Tufton  and  I  feel  for 
you." 

**  Yes,  it  went  off  very  well,"  said 
the  old  minister.  "My  dear  young 
brother,  it  all  depends  on  whether 
you  have  friends  that  know  how 
to  deal  with  a  flock;  nothing  can 
teaoh  you  that  but  experience.  .  I 
aiu  sorry  I  dare  not  go  out  again  < 
to-night — it. cost  me  n)y  night's  rest 


last  night,  as  Mrs.  Tufton  will  tell 
you ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  consider- 
ation of  duty.  Never  think  of  ease 
to  yourself,  my  dear  young  friend, 
when  you  can  serve  a  brotlier;  it 
has  always  been  my  rule  through 
life ^" 

"  Mr.  Vincent  understands  all 
that,"  said  Adelaide;  "tl^at  will  dis 
papa — we  know.  Tell'  me  about 
Lady  Western's  marriage,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent. •  I  daresay  you  were  Invited,  as 
she  was  such  a  friend  of  yours.  It 
must  have  made  an  awkwardness 
between  you  when  she  turned  out 
to  be  Colonel  Mildmay's  sister ;  but, 
to  be  sure,  those  things  don't  matter 
among  people  in  high  life.  It  was 
delightful  that  she  should  marry 
her  old  love  after  all,  don't  you 
think}  Poor  Sir  Joseph  would 
have  left  a  different  will  if  he  iiail 
known.  Parted  for  ten  years  and 
coming  together  again!  it  is  like  a 
story  in  a  book——"  . 

**  I  do  not  know  the  circum- 
stances,^ said  poor  Vincent.  He 
turned  to  Mr.  Tufton  With  a  vain 
hope  of  escaping.  ^'  I  shall  have  to 
bid  you  good-bye  shortly,"  said  the 
minister ;  ^  though  it  was  very  good 
of  tlie  Salem  people  not  to  disuiias 
me,  I  prefer " 

"  You  mean  to  go  away  ?*'  said 
Adelaide ;  '^  that  .  will  be  a  won- 
derful piece  of  news  in  the  oonneo- 
tion ;  but  I  don't  think  yon  will  gx> 
away;  there  will  be  a  deputation, 
and  they  will  give  you  a  piece  of 
plate,  and  you  will  remain — you 
will  not  be  able  to  resist.  Papa 
never  was  a  preacher  to  speak  of,'' 
continued  the  dauntless  invalid, 
^^  but  they  gave  him  a  purse  and  a 
testimonial  when  he  retired;  and 
you  are  soft-hearted,  and  they  will 
get  the  better  of  you " 

"  Adelaide  l"  said  Mrs.  Tufton, 
'^  Mr.  Vincent  will  think  you  out  of 
your  senses:  indeed,  Mr.  Vincent, 
she  does  not  mind  what  she  says; 
and  she  has  had  so  much  ill- health, 
Door  child,  that  both  her  papa  and 
1  have  given  in  to  her  too  much ; 
but  as  for  my  husband's  preaching, 
it  is  well  known  he  ooold  have  had 
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mmj  other  cbarges  if  hid  doty  bad 
not  called  biin  to  stay  at  Salein; 
ia^itatioEis  ase«l  to  oorae— ^" 

''Oh,  stuff r'  said  the  irreverent 
Adelaide — **as  if  Mr.  Vincent  did 
iiot  know.  Bat  I  wi)l  tell  yoa  about 
Ladv  Western — ^tbat  id  tbe  romance 
uf  the  day.  Mr.  Fordham  was  very 
poor,  yoa  know,  when  they  first 
flaw  caob  otiier — only  ~a  poor  bar- 
rister— and  the  friends  interfered. 
Friends  always  interfere,"  said  tbe 
nek  woman,  fixing  her  pale  eyes  on 
Vincent's  face  as  she  went  on  with 
ber  knitting;  ^'and  they  married 
ber  to  old  Sir  Joseph  Western ;  and 
ft^  after  a  while,  she  became  the 
fooDg  dowager.  Shei.  must  have 
been  very  pretty  then — she  is  beau- 
tifoi  now ; .  but  I  would  not  have 
married  a  widow,  had  I  been  Mr. 
Fordham,  after  I  came  into  my  for- 
tooe.  Uis  elder  brother  died,  you 
koow.  I  would  not  have  married 
iier,  however  lovely  she  had  been. 
Mr.  Vincent,  would  you?" 

"  Adelaide  1"  cried  Mrs.  Tufton, 
again  in  dismay.  The  poor  minis- 
ttf  thrust  back  his  chair  from  the 
table,  and  came  roughly  against  the 
stanu  of  the  great  geranium,  which 
bad  to  be  adjusted,  and  covered  his 
retreat.  He  glanced  at  his  conscious 
rormenior  ^th  the  contemptuous 
nge  and  aggravation  which  men 
iometimes  feel  towards  a  weak  orea- 
tore  who  insults  them  with  impu- 
nity. But  she  did  not  show  any 
pUiasorable  consciousness  of  her 
triumph;  she  kept  knitting^ on, 
looking  at  him  with  her  pale  blue 
^ea.  There  was  something  in  that 
WvelesB  eagemefls  of  euriosity  which 
aiiptdied  Vincent.  He  got  up  hastily 
to  his  feet,  and  said  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  and  roust  go  away. 

"Qfwd-bye,  my  dear  brother/' 
Rdd  Mr.  Tufton,  slowly  shaking  the 
^oung  minister's  hand*;  *^you  will 
be  judicious  to-night?  The  flock 
have  stood  by  yon,  and  been  indul- 
gent to  yonr  inexperience.  They 
Use  you  never  meant  to  hurt  any  of 
their  feelings.  It  is  what  I  always 
trKned  my  dear  •  {i^ple  to  be-— 
considerate  to  the  young  preachers. 


Take  my  advice,  my  beloved  young 
brother,  and  dear  Tozer's  advice.  We 
do  all  we  can  for  you  here,  and  dear 
Tozer  is  a  tower  of  strength.  And 
you  have  our  prayers ;  we  are  but  a 
little  assembly — I  and  my  dear  part- 
ner in  life  and  our  afflicted  child 
— but  two  or  three,  you  know — and 
we  never  forget  yoa  at  the  throne 
of  grace." 

With  this  parting  Uesdng  Vin- 
cent hastened  away.  Poor  little 
Mrs.  Tufton  had  added  some  little 
effusion  of  motherly  kindness  which 
he  did  not  listen  to.  '^He  came  away 
with  a  strange  impression  on  his 
mind  of  Uiat  knitting  woman,  pale 
and  curious,  in  her  padded  chair. 
Adelaide  Tufton  was  not  old — ^not 
a  great  many  years  older  than  him- 
self. To  him,  with  the  life  beating 
so  strong  in  bis  veins,  the  sight  ot 
that  life  in  death  was  strange,  al- 
most awftil.  The  despair,  the  an- 
guish, the  vivid  uncertainty  and 
reality  of  his  ovm  existence,  ap- 
peared to*  him  in  wonderful  relief 
against  that  motionless  background. 
If  he  came  back  here  ten  years  hence, 
he  might  still  find  as  now  the  old 
man  by  the  fire,  the  pale  woman 
knitting  in  her  chair,  as  they  had 
been  for  these  six  months  which 
had  brought  to  the  young  minister  a 
greater  crowd  of  events  than  all  his 
previous  years.  When  be  thought  of 
.  that  helpless  woman,  with  her  lively 
thoughts  and  curious  eyes,  always 
busy  and  speculating  about  the 
life  from  which  she  was  utterly 
shut  out,  a  strange  sensation  uf 
thankfulness  stole  over  tlie  young 
man;  though  he  was  miserable, 
he  was  alive.  Between  him 
and  the  lovely  figure  on  which  his 
heart  had  dwelt  too  long,  ruse  up 
now  this  other  figure  which  was  not 
lovely.  He  grew  stronger  as  he 
went  home  along  the  streets  in  the 
changed  light  of  the  afternoon. 
Siloam  Oottage  interposed  between 
him  and  that  ineffable  moment  at 
the  bridal  doors;  presently  Salem 
too  would  interpose,  and  all  the  difr- 
ficultles  and  troubles  of  bis  career. 
He  had  taken   up  life  agaiu,  after 
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that  paaie  when  tbe  sun  and  the 
moon  stood  still  and  tbe  battle 
raged.  Now  it  was  all  over,  and  the 
wofld^s  ooarse  had  begun  anew. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  looking  ont  for 
him  when  be  reached  bis  own  door. 
He  coold  see  her  disappear  from  tb« 
window  above,  where  she  had  been 
standiog  watching:  She  came  to 
meet  biin  as  he  went  up  to  the  sit- 
ting-room. There  was  nobody  now 
in  that  nxKn,  where  the  widow  had 
been  making  everything  smile  for 
her  son.  The  table  was  spread; 
tbe  fire  bright;  the  lamp  ready  to 
be  lighted  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Yin- 
cent  had  been  alarmed  by  Arthur's 
long  absence,  bat  she  did  not  say 
80.  She  only  made  haste  to  tell 
him  that  Susan  was  so  much  better, 
and  that  the  doctor  was  in  such 
hfgh  spirits  about  her.  ^^  After  we 
come  back  from  the  meeting  yon 
are  to  go  in  and  sit  with  if  oar  sister 
for  an  hour,  my  dear  boy,"  said  bis 
mother.  ^^Tili  that  was  over,  we 
knew  your  mind  would  be  occupied, 
and  Susan  would  like  to  see  yon. 
Oh,  Arthur  I  it  will  make  you  happy 
only  to  look  at  her.  She  remembers 
everything  now;  she  has  asked  me 
even  all*abou(  the  flock,  and  cried 
with  joy  to  hear  how  things  had 
gone  off  last  night — not  for  joy 
'only,''  said  the  truthful  widow, 
^'with  indignation,  too,  that  yon 
ever  should  have  been  doubted — 
fur  Susan  thinks  there  is  nobody 
like  her  brother;  but,  my  dear, 
we  ought  to  be  very  thankfhl  that 
things  have  happened  so  well. 
Everybody  mnst  learn  to  put  up 
.with  a  little  injustice  in  this  world, 
particularly  the  pastor  of  a  flijck. 
If  you  will  go  and  get  ready  for 
dinner,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs,  Vincent, 
^I  will  light  tbe  lamp.  1  have 
taken  it  into  my  own  hands,  dear ; 
it  is  better  to  put  it  right  at  first 
than  to  be  always  arranging  it  after 
it  has  4)een  put  wrong.  Dinner  is 
quite  ready,  and  make  haste,  my 
dear  boy.  I  have  got  a  little  fiuh  for 
you,  and  you  know  it  will  sfioil  if 
you  keep  it  waiting;  and  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  yon  before  we  get  out 
to  the  meeting  to-night." 


Vincent  made  no  answer  to  the 
wistful  inquiring  look  which  his 
mother  turned  to  his  face'  as  she 
mentioned  this  meeting.  He  went 
away  with  an  impatient  exclamation 
abont  that  lamp,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  occupy  half  her  thoughts. 
Mrs.  Vincent  was  full  of  many  cares 
and  much  news  which  she  had  to 
give  her  son;  she  was  also  deeply 
anxious  and  onrions  to  know  what 
he  was  going  to  do  that  night;  but 
still  she  spared  a  little  time  for  the 
lamp  to  set  the  screw  right,  and 
light  to  a  delicate  evenness  the 
well-trimmed  wick.  When  she  had 
placed  it  on  tbe  table,  it  gave  her 
a  certain  satisfaction  to  see  how 
clearly  it  burned,  and  how  bright  it 
made  the  table.  "If  I  only  knew 
what  Arthur  was  going  to  do,^'  she 
said  to  herself,  with  a  little  sigh,  as 
she  rang  the  bell  for  the  dinner,  and 
warned  the  little  maid  to  be  very 
careful  with  the  fish ;  ^  for  if  it  is 
not  put  very  nicely  on  the  table  Mr. 
Vincent  will  not  have  any  of  it,** 
said  the  minister's  motiier,  with  that 
feminine  mingling  of  small  cares 
and  great  which  was  so  incompre- 
hensible to  her  son.  When  he  oatne 
back  and  seated .  himself  listlessly  at 
the  table,  he  never  thought  of.  ob- 
serving the  light,  or  taking  note  of 
the  brightness  of  the  room.  To  tliink 
of  iihis  business  of  dinner  at  all,  in- 
terjected into  such  a  day,  was  almost 
too  much  for  Arthur;  and  he  was 
hair  disgusted  with  himself  when 
he  found  that,  after  all,  he  could  eat, 
and  that  not  only  for  bis  mother's 
sake.  Mrs.  Vincent  talied  only  of 
Susan  while  the  littie  maid  was 
going  and  coming  into  the  room; 
but  when  they  were  alone  she  drew 
her  chair  a  littie  nearer  and  entered 
upon  other  things. 

'^  Arthur,  1  had  a  great  deal  of  ^ 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Mildmay; 
sfie  told  me — everything,"  said  the 
widow,  growing  pale.  "Oh,  my 
dear!  when  God  leaves  us  alone 
to  our  own  devices,  what  dreadful 
things  a  sinful  creature  may  do! 
I  said  you  wonld  do  nothing  to 
harm  hec  now  when  Susan  was  safe. 
Hush,  dear  1  we  must  never  breathe 
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ft  word  of  it  ts>  Susan,  or  any  one. 
Sosan  is  chuDged,  ArtLar;  some- 
dines  I  am  glad  of  it,  sumetimeB  1 
ooald  cry.  8he  is  not  an  innocent 
gfrt  now.  8h6  is  a  woman— oh, 
Arthur!  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
her  mother ;  she  would  dear  herself 
somehow  if  she  knew;  she  woald 
not  bear  that  suspicion.  She  is 
tttore  like  yoni*  dear  papa,'*  sidd  the 
moUier,  wiping  her  eyes,  "than  I 
erer  ttioaght  to  see  one  of  my  chil- 
dren. I  can  see  his  high-minded 
ways  in  her,  Arthur — and  steadier 
than  yon  and  me ;  for  yon  have  my 
qnlck  temper,  dear.  Wait  just  an- 
(ftJier  moment,  Arthur.  This  poor 
child  dotes  upon  Susan;  and  her 
mother  asked  me,'*  said  poor  Mrs. 
Vincent,  pausing,  and  looking  her 
0on  in  the  face,  "if— I  would  keep 
\t/&r  with  me." 

"  Keep  her  with  you  t  Let  us  be 
rid  of  them,"  cried  the  minister; 
^they  have,  brought  us  nothing  but 
o^serj  ever  since  we  heard  their 
names." 

"  Yes,  Arthnr  dear ;  but  the  poor 
dhild  neyer  did  any  one  any  harm. 
They  have  made  her  a  ward  in 
Chancery  no'w.  It  should  have 
be^i  done  long  ago,  but  for  the 
wickedness  and  the  disputes;  ami, 
ray  dear  boy,"  said  Hrs.  Vincent, 
iaixioa2»ly,  "I  will  have  to  leave 
LonMiale,  you  know ;  my  poor 
child  could  not  go  back  there;  and 
we  will  not  stay  with  you  in  Car- 
hngford  to  get  you  into  trouble 
with  your  flock,"  continued  the 
widow,  gazing  wistfully  in  his  face 
to  see  if  she  could  gather  anything 
of  his  purposes  from  his  looks; 
**aDd  with  my  little  income,  ^ou 
know,  it  would  be  hard  work  witb- 
oDt  coming  on  you;  but  all  the 
difficulty  is  cleared  awav  if  we  take 
this  child.  I  was  thinking  I  might 
take  Susan  abroad,**  said  the  widow, 
with  a  little  sigh;  "it  is  the  bisst 
thing,  I  have  always  heard,  after 
such  trouble;  and  it  would  be  an 
occupation  for  her  when  she  got 
better.  My  dear  boy,  don't  l>e 
ha^y ;  your  dear  facljer  alwavs 
took  a  little  time  to  think  upon  a 
thing  betore  he  would  speak;   but 


yon  have  always  had  my  temper, 
Arthtu*.  I  won't  say  any  more;  we 
will  speak  of  it,  dear,  in  your  sister's 
room,  when  we  come  home  from  tM 
meeting  to-night." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  go 
to  the  meeting  to-night;  there  will 
be  nothing  said  to*  please  yon, 
mother."  said  the  minister,  rising 
from  tne  table,  and  .taking  his  fa- 
Yonrito  position  on  the  hearthrngT 
His  mother  turned  round  frighb- 
ened,  but  afraid  to  show  her  fright, 
determined  etill  to  look  as  if  she  be- 
lieved everything  was  going  well. 

'^  No  fine  speeches,  Arthur  ?  My 
dear  boy,  I  always  |ike  to  hear  you 
speak.  I  know  you  will  say  what 
you  ought,!*  said  the  widow,  smil- 
ing, with  a  patient  determination 
in  her  face.  Then  there  was  ia 
pause.  "  Perhaps  you  will  give 
me  a  little  sketeh  of  what  you  are 
going  to  say,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
tender  artifice,  concealing  her  anxi- 
ety. "  Your  dear  papa  often  did, 
Arthur,  when  anvthing  was  going  on 
among  the  flock.' 

But  Arthur  made  no  reply.  Els 
dbuded  face  fllled  his  mother  with 
a  host  of  indefinite  fears.  But  she 
saw,  as  she  had  seen  so  often,  that 
womanish  entreaties  were  not  prac- 
ticable, and  that  he  must  be  left  to 
himself.  "He  will  tell  me  as  we 
go  to  Salem,**  she  said  in  her  hearty 
to  quiet  its  anxious  throbbing. 
"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have 
the  room  to  yourself  a  little,  dear," 
she  said  aloud.  "  I  will  go  to 
Susan  till  it  is  time  to  leave;  and 
I  know  my  Arthur  will  ask  the 
counsel  of  God,**  she  added  softly, 
just  touoliing  his  hand  with  a  ten- 
der momentary  clasp.  It  was  all 
the  minister  could  do  to  resist  the 
look  of  anxious  inquiry  with  which 
this  little  caress  was  accompanied; 
and  then  she  left  him  to  prepare  for 
his  meeting.  Whether  he  asked  ad- 
vice or  not  of  his  Father  in  heaven, 
the  widow  asked  it  for  him  with 
teord  in  her  anxious  eyes.  She  had 
(ioue  all  that  she  could  do.  When 
the  minister  W)is  left  to  himself,  ha 
opened  his  desk  and  took  out  the 
tiui^uscri^t     with     which    he    had 
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been  bnsy  last  night.  It  was  the 
speech  he  had  intended  to  deliver, 
and  he  hod  been  pleased  with  it. 
He  sat  down  now  and  read  it  over 
to  himself,  by  the  white- covered 
table,  on  which  his  mother's  lamp 
barned  brigJit.'  Sheet  by  sheet, 
as  he  read  it  over,  the  impatient 


yoong  man  tossed  into  the  fire, 
with  hasty  exclamatf«>ns  of  disgust. 
He  was  excited:  his  mind  was  in 
fiery  action;^ his  h^art  moved  ti> 
the  depths.  No  turgid  Ilomerton 
eloquence  would  do  now.  Wtfat  lie 
said  most  be  not  from  the  lips,  bui 
from  the  heart 
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Mrs.  Vincent  was  ready  !n  very 
good  time  for  tho  meeting ;  she 
brought  her  son  a  cop  of  coffee  with 
her  own  hand  when  she  was  dr^ed 
in  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  She  had 
put  on  her  best  bonnet — her  newest 
black  silk  dress.  Perhaps  she  knew 
that  device  of  Tozer's,  of  which  the 
minister  yet'  was  not  aware;  but 
Arthur  for  once  was  too  peremptory 
and  decided  for  his  mother.  She 
who  knew  how  to  yield  when  resist- 
ance was  impossible,  had  to  give  in 
to  him  at  last.  It  was  better  to 
stay  at  home,  anxions  as  her  heart 
was,  than  to  exasperate  her  boy, 
who  had  so  many  other  things  to 
trouble  him.  With  much  heroism 
the  widow  took  off  her  bonnet 
again,  and  returned  to  Susan*s  room. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  now 
what  the  minister  was  going  to  do. 
While  she  seated  herself  once  more 
by  her  daughter's  bedside,  in  a 
patience  which  was  all  but  unbear- 
able, her  son  went  alone  to  his  last 
meeting  with  his  flock.  He  walked 
rapidly  through  Grove  Street,  going 
through  the  stream  of  Salem  people, 
who  were  moving  in  twos  and  threes 
in  the  same  direction.  A  little  ex- 
citement had  sprung  up  in  Oarling- 
ford  on  the  occfision.  The  public 
in  general  had  begun  to  find  out,  as 
the  public  generally  does,  that  here 
was  a  man  who  was  apt  to  make 
disclosures  not  only  of  his  opinions 
but  of  himself  wherever  he  appear- 
ed, and  that  a  chance  was  hereby 
afforded  to  the  common  eye  of  see- 
ing that  curious  phenomenon,  a 
human  spirit  in  action— a  human 
■  heart  as  it  throbbed  and  changed — 
a  sight  more  interesting  than  any 
other   dramatio   perfonnance  nnder 


heaven.  There  was  an  unnstinl 
throng  that  night  in  Gruve  Street, 
and  the  audience  was  not  less  amaz- 
ed thSm  the  minister  when  they 
found  what  awaited  them  in  thue 
Salem  schoolroom.  There  Phoeb* 
Tozer  and  her  sister-spirits  !iad  been 
busy  all  day.  Again  there  were  ever- 
green wreaths  on  the  walls,  and  the 
stiff  iron  gas-lights  were  bristling 
with  holJy.  Phoebe^s  genius  had  even 
gone  further  than  on  the  last  greal 
occasion,  for  there  were  pink  and 
white  roses  among  the  green  leave-^, 
and  on©  of  the  texts  which  hang  on 
the  wall,  had  been  temporarily  ele- 
vated over  the  platfonn,  framed  in 
wreaths  and  supported  by  extempore 
fastenings,  the  doubtful  security  of 
which  filled  Phoebe's  artless  soul 
with  many  a  pang  of  terror.  It  was 
the  tender  injunction,  "Love  oiie 
another,"  which  had  been  elevate*! 
to  this  post  of  honour,  and  this  was 
the  first  thing  which  met  Vincent's 
eye  as  he  entered  the  r<x>m.  Under- 
neath, the  platfonn  table  was  already 
filled  with  the  hliU  of  the  flock. 
The  ladies  were  all  in  their  be^t 
bonnets  in  that  favoured  circle,  and 
Tozer  stood  glorious  in  his  Sunday 
attire — but  in  '  bis  own  mind  pri- 
vately a  little  anxious  as  to  the  effect 
of  all  this  upon  the  sensitive  mind 
of  the  minister — by  the  side  of  the 
empty  chair  which  had  been  left 
for  the  president  of  the  assembly. 
When  ViAcent  was  seen  to  ent<;r,  it 
was  Tozer  who  gave  the  signal  for 
a  burst  of  cheering  which  tliA 
pleased  assembly,  newly  aware 
of  the  treat  thus  provided  for  it, 
performed  heartily  with  alKits  boots 
and  nmbrellas.  Through  this  ap- 
planse  the  minister  marie  Lis  way 
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to  the  platform  with  abstraeted 
looks.  The  oheer  made  no  differ* 
enoe  npon  the  stobbom  diBpleasore 
and  annojanoe  of  his  face.  Notbiog 
that  oonld  possibly  hare  been  done 
to  aggiayate  his  impatient  spirit  and 
make  his  resolve  unalterable,  ooold 
have  been  more  entirely  successful 
than  poor  Tozer^s  expedient  for  the 
oonciliatioii  of  the  flock.  Angry, 
displeased,  bumbled  in  his  own 
estimation,  the  unfortunate  pastor 
made  his  way  through  the  people, 
who  were  all  smiles  and  oonsoious 
favour.  A  curt  genera)  bow  and 
cold  courtesy  was  all  he  had  even 
for  his  friends  on  the  platform,  who 
beamed  upon  him  as  he  advanced. 
He  was  not  mollified  by  the  uni- 
versal applause:  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  to  oomplaisance  by  any.  such 
ngnment.  He  would  not  take  the 
dbair,  though  Toaer,  with  anxious 
officionsness,  .put  it  ready  for  him, 
tnd  Phoebe  looked  up  with  looks 
uf  entreaty  from  behind  the  urn. 
In  the  sight  of  all  the  people  be 
refused  the  honour,  and  sat  down 
uD  a  little  supernumerary  seat  be- 
hind, where  he  was  not  visible  to 
the  increasing  orpwd.  This  refusal 
sent  a  thrill  through  all  the  anxious 
deacons  on  the  platform.  They 
gsthered  round  him  to  make  remon- 
'  strancee,  to  which  the  minister  paid 
no  regard.  It  was  a  dreadful  mo^ 
ment.  Nobody  knew  what  to  do 
in  the  emergency.  The  throng 
streamed  in  till  there  was  ho  longer 
an  inch  of  standing-ground,  nor  a 
single  seat  vacant,  except  that  one 
empty  chair  which  perplexed  the 
afl6>einbly.  The  urns  began  to  smoke 
less  hotiy ;  the  crowd  gave  murmur- 
ous indications  of  impatience  as  the 
deacons  cogitated — What  wns  to  be 
done? — the  tea  at  least  must  not  be 
permitted  to  get  cold.  At  lastHr. 
Brown  stood  up  and  proposed  feebly, 
that  as  Mr.  Vincent  did  not  wish  to 
f>reside,  Mr.  Tozer  should  be  ohair- 
inan  on  this  joyful  occasion.  The 
Salem  folks,  who  thought  it  a  pity  to 
neglect  the  good  things  before  them, 
assented  with  some  perplexity,  and 
then  the  business  of  the  evening 
began. 


It  was  very  lively  businees  for 
the  first  half-hour.  Poor  Mra  Tu^ 
ton,  who  was  seated  immediately 
in  front  of  the  minister,  disturbed 
by  his  impatient  movements,  took 
fright  for  the  young  man ;  and 
could  not  but  wonder  in  herself 
how  people  managed  to  eat  cake 
and  drink  tea  in  such  an  impromptu, 
fashion,  who  doubtless  had  par- 
taken of  that  meal  before  leaving 
home,  as  she  jostly  refleqted.  The 
old  minister's  wife  stood  by  the 
young  minister  with  a  natural  eiprit 
de  corp9y  and  was  more  anxious 
than  she  could  account  for.  A  cer- 
tain cloud  subdued  the  hilarity  of 
tha  table  altogether ;  everybody 
was  aware  of  the  dark  visage  of  tlie 
minister,  indignant  and  annoyed, 
behind.  A  certain  hush  was  upon 
ttie  talk,  and  Tozer  himself  had 
grown  pale  in  the  chair,  where  the 
good  butterman  by  no  means  en^* 
joyed  his  dignity.  Tozer  was  not 
so  eloquent  as  usual  when  he  got 
up  to  speak.  He  told  the  refreshed 
and  exhilarated  fiock  that  he  had 
made  bold  to  give  them  a  little 
treat,  out  of  his  own  head,  seeing 
that  everything  had  gone  off  satis- 
factory lant  night;  and  they  would 
agree  with  him  as  the  minister  had 
no  call  to  take  no  further  trouble, 
in  the  way  of  explanations.  A 
storm  of  applause  was  the  response 
of  the 'Salem  folks  to  this  sugges- 
tion ;  they  were  in  the  highest 
good- humour  l)Oth  with  themselves 
and  the  minister — ready  to  vote  him  ^ 
a  silver  tea-service  on  the  spot,  if 
anybody  had  been  prompt  enough  to 
floggest  it.  But  a  certain  awe  stole 
over  even  that  delighted  assembly 
when  Mr.  Vincent  came  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  table  and  confronted 
them  all,  turning  his  back  upon  bis 
loyal  supporters.  They  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  dark 
aspect  and  clouded  face  of  the  pastor, 
relieved  as  it  was  against  the  alarmed 
and  aitxious  countenance's  behind 
him.  A  panic  seized  upon  Salem: 
something  which  they  had  not  anti- 
cipated — something  very  different 
from  the  programme — was  in  the 
minister's  eye. 
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The  Plg3on8  were  !n'  a  back  seat 
— vei7  far  back,  where  Mrs,  Vincent 
had  been  the  previous  evening 
-— «pie8  tu  see  what  was  going  on, 
plotting  the  Tenoperanoe  Hall  and 
an  oppo^ition  preacher  in  their 
treacherous  hearts;  but  even  Mrs. 
Pigeon  bent  forward  with  excite- 
ment in  the  general  flatter.  When 
the  minister  said  ^^  My  fHends,*^ 
joa  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in 
die  crowded  meeting;  and  when, 
a  minute  after,  a  leaf  of  holly  de- 
tached itself  and  fluttered  down 
from  one  of  the  gas-lights,  the  whole 
row  of  people  among  whom  it  fell 
thriUed  «8  if  they  bad  received  a 
blow.  Hash  I  perhaps  it  is  iiot 
gorag  to  be  so  bad  after  all.  He  is 
tallying  of  the  text  there  over  the 
platform,  iii  its  evergreen  frame, 
which  Phoebe  trembles  to  think 
may  come  doivn  any  moment  with  a 
crash  upon  her  father's  anxious 
head.  "  Love  one  another  !'*  Is  Mr. 
Vincent  telling  them  that  he  is  not 
sure  what  that  mean?,  though  he  is 
a  minister — tliat  he  is  not  venr  sure 
what  anything  means — ^tbat  lire  is  a 
great  wonder,  and  that  he  onl^ 
faintly  guesses  how  Qod,  being  piti- 
ful, had  tlie  heart  to  make  man  and 
leave  him  on  this  sad  earth?  Is 
•that  what  he  says  as  he  stands 
pale  before  the  silent  assembly, 
which  scarcely  dares  draw  breath, 
and  is  ashamed  of  its  own  lightness 
of  heart  and  vulgar  satisfaction  with 
things  in  general?  That  is  what 
the  minister  says.  "  The  way  is  full 
of  such  pitfalls — the  douds  so  heavy 
overhead — the  heavens,  so  calm  and 
indiflTerent,  out  of  reach — cannot  we 
take  hands  and  help  each  other 
through  this  troubled  journey  ?'* 
says  the  orator,  with  a  low  voice 
and  solemn  eyes.  When  he  pauses 
thus  and  looks  them  all  in  the.  face, 
the  heart  of  Balem  fails.  The  very 
gas-lights  seem  to  darken  in  the  air, 
in  the  silence,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
the  managers  who  does  not  hear  the 
beating  of  his  own  heart.  Then  sud- 
denly the  speaker  raises  bis  voice, 
raises  his  hand,  storms  over  their 
beads  id  a  burst  of  indignation 
not  loud  but  grand.    He  si^s '  "  No." 


— ^**Nor'  exclaims  the  minister — 
"  not  in  the  world,  not  in  the  chnrob, 
nowhere  on  earth  can' we  be  unani- 
mous except  by  moments.  We  throw 
our  brother  down,  and  then  extend  n 
hand  to  him  in  charity — ^bnt  we  have 
lost  the  art  of  standing  side  by  side. 
Love!  it  means  that  you  secure  a 
certain  woman  to  yourself  to  make 
your  hearth  bright,  and  to  be  yonra 
for  ever;  it  means  that  yon  have 
children  who  are  yours,  to  perpetuate 
vour  name  and  your  tastes  and  feel- 
ings. It  does  not  mean  that  yon 
stand  by  vour  brother  for  him  and  not 
for  fou  I'*^ 

Then  there  followed  another 
pause.  The  Salom  people  drew  a 
long  breath  and  looked  in  each 
other's  faces.  They  were  guilty, 
self-convicted;  but  they  could  not 
tell  what  was  to  come  of  it,  nor 
guess  what  the  speaker  meant.  Tlia 
anxious  faces  behind,  gazing  at  him 
and  his  audience,  were  blank  and 
horror-stricken,  like  so  many  conspi- 
rators whose  leaders  was  betraying 
their  cause.  Thev  could  not  tell 
what  accusation  he  might  be  go- 
ing to  make  against  them,  to  be 
confirmed  by  thei%  consciences ;  but 
nobody  except  Tozer  had  ^the  least 
conception  what  he  was  about  to 
say. 

The  minister  resumed  his  inter- 
pupted  speech.  Nobody  had  v^- 
tured  to  cheer  him;  but  daring  tbi:» 
last  pause,  seeing  that  ho  himself 
waite^a,  and  byway  of  cheering, up 
their  own  troubled  hearts,  a  few 
feeble  and  timid  plaudits  rose  from 
tVie  further  end  of  the  room.  Mr. 
Vincent-  hurriedly  resumed  to  stop 
this,  with  characteristic  impatience. 
"  Wait,  befoi*e  you  applaud  me," 
said  the  Nonconformist.  ^^  I  have 
said  nothing  that  calls  for  applause. 
I  have  something  more  to  tell  yon — 
more  novel  than  what  I  have  been 
saying.  I  am  going  to  leave  Oarling^ 
ford.  It  was  you  who  elected  me,  it 
is  you  who  have  censured  me,  it  was 
you  last  night  who  consented  to  look 
over  my  faults  and  give  me  a  new 
trial.  I  am  one  of  thosQ  who  have 
boasted  in  my  day  "^hat  I  receivecl 
my  title    te    ordia'..tion    from    no 
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bishop,  from  no  temporal  provi^on, 
from  no  traditionary  chnrch,  bat 
from  the  bands  of  'the  peo]»1e.  Per- 
hiips  I  am  )eiis  sure  than  I  was  at 
fii^t^  when  yon  were  all  disposed  to 
praifiie  me,  'that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voioe  of  God;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  what  I  re- 
oeired  from  you  I  can  bat  render 
up  to  yoQ.  I  resign  into  yonr  hands 
yoar  palpit,  which  you  have  erected 
with  your  money,  and  hold  as  your 
property.  I  cannot  hold  it  as  your 
viwsa).  If  there  is  any  troth  in  the 
old  phrase  which  calls  a  church  a 
cure  of  souls,  it  is  certain  thqf  no 
dire  of  souls  can  be  delegated  to  a 
preacher  by  the  souls  themselves 
who  are  to  be  his  care.  I  find  my 
old  theories  inadequate  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  find  myself,  and  all 
I  can  do  is  to  give  up  the  post 
where  they  have  left  me  in  the 
lurch.  I  am  either  your  servant,  re- 
sponsible to  you,  or  God^s  servant, 
responsible  to  him — which  is  it? 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  as  yon  know.'  Many 
of  yon  have  been  kind  to  me — chief 
among  all,*'  said  Vincent,  turning 
anoe  round  to  Iq^k  in  Tozer^s  anzi- 
003  face^  ^  my  fnend  here,  who  has 
spared  no  pains  either  to  make-me 
sQch  a  pastor  as  you  wished,  or  to 
content  me  with  that  place  when 
be  bad  secured  it.  I  cannot  be  con- 
tent. It  is  no  longer  possible.  So 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  say 
£ood-bye  —  good-bye  I  —  far/well  1 
I  will  see  you  again  to  say  it  more 
formally.  I  only  wish  you  to 
understand  now  that  this  is  the 
dedsion  I  have  come  to,  and  that  I 
consider  myself  no  longer  the  minis- 
ter of  Salem  from  this  night." 

Vincent  drew  back  instantly 
when  he  had  said  these  words,  but 
not  before  half  the  pciople  on  the 
platform  had  got  up  on  their  feet, 
and  many  had  risen  in  the  body  of 
the  room.  The  women  stretched  ont 
tbeir  hands  to  him  with  gestures 
of  remonstrance  and  entreaty.  "  He 
don't  lioean  it ;  he's  not  going  for 
to  leave  us;  ho'S  in  a  little  pet, 
that's  all,"  cried  Mrs  Brown,  loud 
oQt.    jPLodbe   Tozer,    forgetting   all 


abont  the  text  and  the  ever- 
greent*,  had  buried  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief  and  was  weeping, 
not  without  demonstration  of  tlia 
fact.  Tozer  himself  grasped  at  the 
minister's  shoulder,  and  called  one 
to  the  astonished  assembly  that 
'*they  weren't  to  take  no  notice, 
Mr.  Vincent  would  hear  reason. 
They  weren't  a-golng  to  let  him  g(», 
not  like  this."  The  minister  had 
almost  to  struggle  througl)  the  group 
of  remonstrant  deacons.  ''You 
don't  mean  it,  Mr.  Vincent?"  said 
Mrs.  Tozer ;  "  only  say  as  it's  a  bit 
o'  temper,  and  you  don't  mean  ill" 
Phosbe,  on  her  part,  raised  a  tear-wet 
ch^ek  to  hearken  to  the  pastor's 
reply ;  but  the  pastor  only  shook 
his  head,  and  mad6  no  answer  to 
the  eager  appeals  which  assailed 
h*im.  When  he  had  extricated  him- 
self from  their  hands  and  outcri&>, 
he  hastened  down  the  4;ttmuItaous 
and  narrow  passage  between  the 
benches,  where  he  would  not  hear 
anything  that  was  addressed  to  him, 
but  passed  through  with  a  brief 
no<l  to  his  anxious  friends.  Just  as 
Vincent  reached  the  door,  he  per* 
oeived,  with  eyes  which  excitement 
had  mode  clearer  than  usual, .  that 
his  enemy,  Pigeon,  had  just  got  to 
his  feet,  who  shouted  out  that  the 
pastor  had  spoken  up  handsome, 
and  that  there  wasn't  one  in  Sa- 
lem, whatever  was  their  inclina- 
tions, as  did  not  respect  him  that 
day.  Though  he  paid  no  visible 
attention  to  the  words,  perhaps  the 
pubmission  of  his  adversary  gave  a 
certain  satisfaction  to  the  minister's 
soul;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  this 
nor  anything  else,  as  he  hurried  ont 
into  tiie  silent  street,  where  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  stars 
shining  unobserved  overhead.  Not 
less  dark  than  the  night  were  tha 
prospects  which  lay  before  him. 
lie  did  not  know  what  he  was  to 
do— could  not  see  a  day  before  him 
of  his  new  career ;  but^  nevertheless, 
took  his  way  out  of  Salem  with  a 
sense  of  freedom,  and  a  thrill  of 
new  power  and  vigour  in  his  heart. 
Behind  he  left  a  most  tumultuous 
and  disorderly  meeting.    After  the 
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first  outbnrst  of  dfstnny  and  sudden 
popular  desire  to  retain  the  impos- 
sible possession  which  had  thus  slid 
out  of  their  hands — after  Tozer's 
cUstressed  entreaty  that  they  would 
ail  wait  and  see  if  Mr.  Vincent 
didn't  liear  reason — after  Pigeon's 
reluctant  withdrawal  of  enmity  and 
burst  of  admiration,  the  meeting 
broke  up  into  knots,  and  became 
not  one  meeting,  but  a  succession  of 
groups,  all  buzzing  in  different  tones 
over  the  great  event.  Resolutions, 
however,  were  proposed  and  carried 
all  the  same.  Another  deputation 
was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Vin- 
cent. A  proposal  was  made  to  raise 
his  "  salary,"  and  a  subscription  -in- 
stituted on  the  spot  to  present  him 


with  a  testimonial.  When  all  these 
things  were  C(9n eluded,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  dismiss  the  assembly, 
which  dii^^persed  not  without  ho|>es 
of  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
deacons  remained  for  a  final  con- 
sultation, perplexed  with  alarms 
and  doubts.  The  repentant  Pigeon, 
restored  to  them  by  this  emergency, 
was  the  most  hopeful  of  all.  Cir- 
cumstances which  had  changed  hi% 
mind  mu  t  r:iv>ely  influence  the  pas- 
tor. An  adcitii'jal  fifty  pounds  of 
"salary'' — a  piece  of  plate — a  con- 
gregational ovation — was  it  to  be 
sup^sea  that  any  Dissenting  min- 
ister bred  at  Homerton  could  with- 
stand such  conciliatory  overtures  as 
these? 
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But  the  deputation  and  the  in- 
creased salarv  and  the  silver  salver 
were  all  ineffectual.  Arthur  would 
not  hear  reason,  as  his  mother 
knew.  It  was  With  bitter  re- 
strained tears  of  disappointment 
and  vexation  that  she  heard  from 
him,  when  he  returned  to  that  con- 
ference in  Susan's  room,  the  events 
of  the  evening.  It  came  hard  upon 
the  widow,  who  had  invited  her 
son  to  hjs  sister's  bedside  that 
they  might  for  the  first  time  talk 
tiigether  as  of  old  over  all  their 
plans.  But  though  her  heart  ached 
over  the  opportunity  thus  thrown 
away,  and  though  she  asked  herself 
with  terror,  "  What  was  Arthur  to 
do  now?"  his  mother  knew  he 
Was  not  to  be  persuaded.  She 
•lulled  on  Tozer  next  morning, 
ready  to  cry  with  vexation  and 
anxiety  as  bhe  was.  "  When  my 
•on  has  made  up  his  "mind,  it  will 
be  vain  fur  any  one  to  try  to  move 
him,"  said  the  widow,  proud  of  him 
in  spite  of  all,  though  her  heart 
cried  out  against  his  imprudence 
and  foolishness;  and  so  it  proved. 
Tlte  minister  made  his  acknow- 
ledgments so  heartily  to  the  good 
butterman,  that  Tozer's  disclaimer 
of  any  special  merit,   and  declara- 


tion that  he  had  but  tried  to  '*do 
his  dooty,"  was  made  with  great 
faltering  and  unsteadiness;  but 
the  Nonconformist  himself  never 
wavered  in  his  re8c)lve.  Half  of 
Oarlingfurd  sat  in  tears  to  hear  Mr. 
Vincent's  last  sermon.  Such  a  dis- 
course had  never,  been  heard  in 
Salem.  Scarcely  one  c)f  the  deacons 
could  find  a  place  in  the  crowded 
chapel  to  which  all  the  world 
rushed ;  and  Tozer  himself  listened 
to  the  last  address  of  his  minister 
from  one  of  the  doors  of  the  gal- 
lery, where  his  fuoe  formed  the 
apex  and  culminating  point  of  the 
crowd  to  Mr.  Vincent's  eyes.  When 
Tozer  brushed  his  red  handkerchief 
across  his  face,  as  he  was  moved  to 
do  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  sermon,  the  gleam  seemed  to 
the  minister,  who  was  himself  some- 
what excited,  to  redden  over  the 
entire  throng.  It  was  thus  that  Mr, 
Vincent  ended  his  connection  with 
Salem  Chapel.  It  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  congregation  for  the 
time — so  heavy  that  the  spirit  of 
the  butterman  yielded ;  he  was  not 
seen  in  his  familiar  seat  for  three 
full  Sundays  after;  but  tJie  place 
was  mismanaged  in  Pigeon's  hands, 
and    regard    for     the     connection 
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brought  Toaer  to  tlie  Tesone.  They 
bid  Mr.  Beeober  down  from  Homer- 
too,  who  made  a  verj  good  im- 
prenoo.  The  sabaeqaent  events 
tre  80  well  known  in  Oarlingford, 
th&t  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
meolton  the  marriage  of  the  new 
■ioister,  which  took  place  about 
BIX  months  afterwards.  Old  Mr. 
Taflon  blessed  the  onion  of  his 
dear  yonng  brother  with  the  blash- 
isg.  Phoebe,  who  made  a  most  sait- 
able  minister's  wife  in  Salem  after 
the  first  disagreeables  were  over ; 
and  Mr.  Beecher  proved  a  great  deal 
more  tractable  than  any  man  of 
teoiiM.  If  he  was  not  qnite  eqaafto 
Mr.  YinceDt  in  the  pnlpit,  he  was 
Booh  more  complaisant  at  all  the 
tea-parties ;  'and,  after  a  year's  ez- 
penenoe,  was  fhlly  acknowledged, 
both  by  himself  and  others,  to  have 
Bsde  ao  'it   . 

Yiooent  meanwhile  pinnged  into 
that  world  of  life  which  the  yoang 
man  did  not  Know;  not  that  mat- 
ters looked  badly  for  him  when  he 
left  Oarlingford— on  the  contrary, 
the  oonoeclion  in  general  thrilled  to 
bear  of  hb  ooodact  and  his  speech. 
The  enthodasm  in  Homerton  was 
too  great  to  be  kept  within  bonnds. 
Such  a  demonstration  of  the  right- 
fol  claims  of  the  preacher  had  not 
been  made  before  in  the  memory 
of  man;  and  the  enlightened  Noo- 
eooformiogf  oommnoity  did  honour 
to  tbe  iiMrlTr.  Three  vacant  con- 
gragatioQB  At  least  wooed  him  to 
their  palpits;  his  feme  spread  over 
the  ooaotry:  bqt  he  did  not  accept 
any  of  these  invitations ;  and  after 
a  while  the  eminent  Dissentbg 
fiunilies  who  invited  him  to  din- 
ner, found  80  many  other  independ- 
oropping   ont  in   the   yonng 

D/thskt  tbe  yght  of  their  conn- 
dimmed  npott  him.  It  be- 
gan to  be  popularly  reported,  that 
a  nan  so  apt  to  hold  opinions  of  his 
own,  and  so  convinced  of  the  dignity 
of  his  office^  bad  best  have  been  in 
the  Chorch  where  people  knew  no 
better.  Sach,*  perhaps,  might  have 
beeo  tbe  oooolosion  to  which  he 
hioMdf;    but  ednoation    and 
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prejadioe  and  Homerton  stood  in- 
vincible in  the  way.  A  Church  of 
tbe  Future — an  ideal  corporation, 
grand  and  primitive,  not  yet  real- 
ised, but  surely  realy  to  be  come  at 
one  day — shone  before  his  eyes,  as 
it  shines  before  so  many ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  tbe  Nonconform- 
ist went  into  literature,  as  was 
natural,  aod  was,  it  is  believed  in 
Garlingford,  the  fouoder  of  y  tbe 
'Philosophical  Review,'  that  new 
organ  of  public  opiuion.  He  had 
his  battle  to  fi^ht,  aod  fought  it 
out  in  sileoce,  saying  little  to  any  one. 
Sundry  old  arrows  were  in  his  heart, 
still  quivering  by  times  as  he  fought 
with  the  devil  and  the  world  in  his 
desert;  but  he  thought  himself  al- 
most prosperous,  and  perfectly  com- 
posed and  eased  of  all  fiiDcilnl  and 
sentimental  sorrow^,  when  he  went, 
two  or  three  years  after  these  events, 
to  Folkestone,  to  meet  his  mother 
and  sister,  who  had  been  living 
abroad,  away  firom  him,  with  their 
charge,  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
little  house  he  had  prepared  for 
them  in  London,  and  where  he  said 
to  himself  he  was  prepared,  along 
with  theip— a  .  contented  but  neu- 
tral-coloured household — to  live  oat 
his  life. 

But  when  Mr.  Yiocent  met  his 
mother  at  Folkestone,  not  even  the 
haze  of  the  spring  evening,  nor 
the  agitation  of  the  meeting,  which 
brought  back  again  so  forcibly  all 
the  events  which  accompanied  the 
parting,  could  soften  to  him  the 
wonderful  thrill  of  surprise^  almost 
a  shock,  with  which  he  looked  upon 
two  of  tbe  party.  The  widow,  m 
her  close  white  cap  and  black  bon- 
net, was  unchanged  as  when  she 
fell,  worn  ont,  into  his  arms,  on  her 
first  visit  to  Oarlingford.  She  gave 
a  little  cry  of  joy  as  she  savif  her 
son.  She  trembled  so  with  emotion 
and  happiness,  that  he  had  to  steady 
her  on  his  arm  and  restrain  his  own 
feelings  till  another  tim^.  The 
other  two  walked  by  their  side  to 
the  hotel  where  they  were  to  rest 
aU  night  He  had  kissed  Susan 
in  the  feint  evening  light,  but  Her 
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brotber  did  not  knov  tbat  grand 
figure,  large  and  calm  and  coble 
like  a  Koman  woman,  at  whom  the 
other  passeogers  paused  to  look  as 
they  went  on  ;  aod  his  first  glaooe 
at  the  yoQDger  face  by  her  side  sent 
the  blood  back  to  his  heart  with  a 
sndden  paog  and  thrill  which  filled 
bim  with  amazement  at  himself 
He  heard  the  two  talking  to  each 
other,  as  they  went  np  the  crowded 
pier  in  the  twilight,  like  a  man 
walking  in  a  dream.  What  his 
mother  said,  leaning  on  his  arm, 
scarcely  caught  bis  attention.  He 
answered  to  her  in  monosyllables, 
and  listened  to  the  voices^the  low, 
sweet  laughter,  the  sound  of  the  fami- 
liar names.  Nothing  in  Susan's  girl- 
ish looks  had  prophesied  that  majes- 
tic figure,  that  air  of  quiet  command 
and  power.  And  a  wilder  wonder 
still  attracted  the  yonng  man's  heart 
as  he  listened  to  the  beautiful  yonng 
voice  which  kept  calling  on  Susan, 
Susan,  like  some  sweet  echo  of  a 
song.  These  two,  had  they  been 
into  another  world,  an  enchanted 
country?  When  they  came  into 
the  lighted  room,  and  he  saw  them 
divest  themselves  of  their  wrap« 
pings,  and  beheld  them  before  bim, 
visible  tangible  creatures  and  no 
dreams,  Vincent  was  struck  dumb. 
He  seefoed  to  himself  to  have  been 
suddenly  carried  out  of  the  meaner 
Btruggles  of  his  own  life  into  the 
air  of  a  ooart,  the  sodety  of  princes. 
When  Susan  came  up  to  him  and 
laid  her  two  beantiful  bands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  looked  with  her.  bine 
eyes  into  bis  face,  it  was  all  he  ooold 
do  to  preserve  liis  composure,  and 
conceal  the  almost  awe  which  pos- 
sessed him.  The  wide  sleeve  bad 
fallen  back  from  her  round  beauti- 
ful arm.  It  was  the  same  arm  that 
used  to  lie  stretched  out  an« 
covered  upon  her  sick  -  bed  like  a 
glorious  piede  of  marbla  Her 
brother  could  scarcely  rejoice  in  the 
change,  it  struck  him  with  so  nuieh 
wonder,  and  was  so  different  from 
his  jthonghta  Poor  Susan!  be  had 
said  In  bis  heart  for  many  a  day. 
He  conld  not  B%y  poor  Sniao  now. 


"  Arthur  does  not  know  me,'^  she 
said,  with  a  low,  liquid  voice,  fuller 
than  the  common  tones  of  women. 
<<He  forgets  how.  long  it  is  "ago 
since  we  went  away.  He  thinks 
you  cannot  have  anything  so  big 
belonging  to  you,  my  little  mother. 
But  it  is  me,  Arthur.  Susan  all 
the  same." 

*' Susan,  perhaps,  since  yon  say 
so— but  not  all  the  same,"  said 
Arthur,  with  his  astonished  eyes. 

"  And  I  daresay  yon  don't  know 
Alice  either,"  said  his  sister.  *^I 
was  little  and  Alice  was  foolish 
when  we  went  away.  At  least  I 
was  little  in  Lonsdale,  where  no- 
body minded  me.  Somehow  most 
people  mind  me  now,  becanse  I  am 
so  big,  I  suppose ;  and  Alice,  instead 
of  being  loolioh,  is  a  little  wise 
woman.  OtJine  here,  Alice^  and  let 
my  brother  see  you.  Tqu  have  heard 
of  him  every  day  for  three  years. 
At  last  here  is  Artl^ur;  but  what 
am  I  to  do  if  he  has  forgotten  me  ?" 

'f  I  have  forgotten  neither  of 
you,**  said  the  young  man.  H-e 
was  glad  to  eaoape  from  Susan's 
eves,  which  somehow  looued '  as  if 
they  were  a  bit  of  the  sky,  a  deep 
serene  of  bine ;  and  the  little  Alice 
imii^ined  he  did  not  look  at  ber  at 
all,  and  was  a  little  mortified  in 
ber  tender  heart.  Things  began 
to  grow  familiar  to  htm  after  a 
while;  However  wonderful  they 
were,  they  were  real  creatures,  who 
did  not  vanisb.  away,  but  were  clone 
by  him  all  the  evening,  moving 
abgntr^this  with  lovely  fairy  light- 
negs,  that  with  majestic  maiden 
grace— talking  in  a  kind  of  dual, 
harmonious  movement  of  sound, 
filling  the  soft  spring  night  with  a 
world  of  vague  and  strange  fascina- 
tion. The  window  was  opened  in 
their  sitting-room,  where  they  could 
see  the  lights  and  moving  figures, 
and,  farthw  off,  the  sea^and  bear 
ontside  the  English  voices^  which 
were  sweet  to  hear  to  the  strangers 
newly  come  home.  Yinoent,  while 
be  recovered  himself,  stood  near 
this  window  by  his  mother's  chair, 
paying  her  soeh  stray  filial   atten- 
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tioDe  B8  be  tmUd   in  tbe   bewilder-  toncb.     As  for   Mrs.  Tipcent,  sbe 

meot  of  bis   sou],  and   slowlj    be-  was  too  bappy  in  getting  bome — in 

oomiog  xued  to   tbe   two  beaotifdl  seeing  Sasao,  after  ail  tbe  angniebes 

yoQDg   women,   nnezpected    appari-  and  straggles  whiob  no   one   knew 
tk>nB,    wbo    transformed    life    itself  of  fnlly  bat  berself,  rising  ap  in  all 

and  everytbing  in  it.    Was  one  bis  'tbe   strengtb  of  ber  yontb   to  tbis 

real    stbUr,  strange   as   it   seemed?  renewed  existence— to  feel  as  mnob 

and   tbe    otber ?      Vincent   fell  distressed     as     sbe     bad    expected 

baclE    and   resigned   bimself  to   tbe  about     Artbar's     temporary     with« 

etrange,    sweet,   nnlooked-for   infla-  drawat  from  bis  profession.     It  was 

eooe.    Tbey  went  np  to  London  to-  only    a   temporary   witbdrawal,  sbe 

getber  next  dajr.    Sansbine  did  not  boped.     He  still    wore   bis   clerical 

disperse  tbem  into   beaatifal    mists,  ooat,  and    called    bimself    "clergy- 

ts  he  bad  almost  feared.     It  came  man"  in  tbe  ISIne  Book — and    be 

upon  him  by  glimpses   to  see  that  was  doing  well,  tbongb  be  was   not 

fiery  sorrow  and  passion  bad  acted  preaching.         Tbe      Nonconformist 

like  some   tropical  tempestnons  enn  himself   naturally  was  less  sober  in 

upon    his   sister's   yoath ;    and    the  bis   thongbts.     He   could    not   tell 

faee  of  his.  loft  looked  back  apon  what    wooderfal     thing    he    might 

him    from    tlie   storm    in   which    it  not  yet  do  in  this  wonderful  eleva- 

died,  88  if  somehow  what  was  im-  tion  and  new  inspiring  of  his  heart 

poasible    might    be   possible    again.  His   genius  broke  forth  out  of  tbe 

Mis.  Mildmay,  a  wandering  restless  clouds.      Seeing  these   two  as  they 

Bonl   as   she   was,  happen^   to  be  went  about  tbe  house,  hearing  their 

abeent     from     London     just    then,  voices  as  they  talked    in   perpetual 

Alice    was   still   to   stay  with   her  sweet  accord,  with  sweeter  jars  of 

dearest    friends.  .  The.  Nonconform-  difference,     surprised     the      young 

ist   went    back  to   his   little   bome  ihan's  life  out  of  all  its  shadows — 

with   the.  sensation  of  an  enchant-  one  of   them  bis   sieter — tbe  other 

ed  prince  in  a  fairy  tale.    Instead  of  .     After   all   bis '  troubles,  the 

the  mud  -  coloured  existence,  what  a  loves  and  the  hopes  came  back  with 

glowing,   brilliant   firmament  I     Life  the    swallows    to   build    under   his 

became  glorious  again  under   their  eaves  and  stir  in  bis  heart. 
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UB.  THOMAS    TROLLOPS'S    ITALUN    NOVELS. 


Mr.  T.  Trollope's  novels,  'La 
Beata '  and  '  '  Marietta/  have  an 
interest  apart  from  their  merit  aa 
works  of  fiction ;  tbey  give  an  in- 
sight into  Italian  life,  and  more 
especially  into  the  temper  and  do- 
mestic character  of  the  lower  stratam 
of  society,  and  •  the  manner  in  which 
the  religioos  teaching  of  the  Italian 
priesthood  affects  the  morality  of 
the  people.  We  ourselves  have  al- 
ways felt  persuaded  that,  unless  the 
present  political  movement  in  Italy 
18  accompanied  (as  it  probably  will 
be)  by  some  corresponding  religions 
movement.  It  will  come  to  nought. 
The  existing  priesthood  will  be  al- 
ways at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy — will  be  concealed 
or  open  enemies;  will  so  preach  and 
teach,  that  their  flocks  will  believe 
that  obedience  to  the  Cbutch  is  a 
righteous  and  nedessary  thing,  but 
that  obedience  to  the  State  is  rather 
a  policy  than  a  duty.  They  will 
produce  a  popular  opinion  similar 
to  what  has  been  produced  in  Ire- 
land, where  rebellion  is  always  con- 
sidered as  having  a  certain  spice  of 
religion  in  it:  obedience  to  the 
laws  being  a  temporising  policy, 
which  may  be  excused  where  the 
police  are  strong ;  but  rebellion 
against  the  civil  government  hav- 
ing in  it  the  true  righteous  principle 
of  conduct.  And  even  if  the  Italian 
Church  keeps  truce  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  education  it  gives  the 
people  is  not  calculated  to  make 
them  good  and  intelligent  citizens. 
Not  that  we  should  accuse  its  clergy 
of  neglecting  to  teach  the  ordinary 
rules  of  morality,  but-  they  advance 
superstitious  practices  into  the  high 
place  these  ou^ht  to  occupy.  And 
uving  in  a  period  of  transition,  and 
being  first  of  all  anxious  to  preserve 
their  own  existence  and  influence  in 
the  world,  they  are  quite  as  solicit- 
ous that  the  people  should  not  be 
instructed  in  whatever  knowledge 
would  weaken  that  infiaenoe,  as 
they  are  earnest  in  giving  such  in- 


struction as  tends  to  make  them 
fj&ithful  disciples  of  the  Ghorch. 

Mr.  TroIIope's  novels  have  a 
bearing  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
without  wishing  to  disparage  hia 
previous  writings,  it  appears  to  as 
that  <La  Beato'  and  < Marietta' 
show  so  great  an  advance  in  style, 
in  skill,  in  tact^  in  all  that  conduces 
to  literary  success,  that  they  may  be 
paired  off  apart  from  the  rest  On 
those  previous  compositions  we 
have  no  censure  to  bestow;  we 
have  only  to  confess  that  they  did 
not  attract  us — %het^  notwithstand- 
iog  a  certain  measure  of  historical 
research,  which  ought  to  have  kept 
our  attention,  we  found  the  volume 
£all  from  our  hands  before  it  was 
completed.  Perhaps  a  certain  stiff- 
ness in  the  style,  mingled  very  lo- 
bar moniously  with  sundry  Carlyl- 
isma,  helped  to  produce  that  effect 
When  you  have  confessed  thus  much 
of  any  work,  that  vou  bipke  down 
in  reading  it,  you  have  incapacitat- 
ed yourself  for  giving  any  grave 
and  final  judgment  upon  its  merits, 
beyond  such  inference  as  may.  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  your  being 
so  arrested  in  its  perusal  But 
in  these  novels,  'La  Beata'  and 
'  Marietta,*  there  was  no  tendency 
whatever  to  let  the  book  fall  till 
the  last  page  was  read.  There  is  a 
greater  simplicity  in  the  style,  and 
though  the  subject  may  be  slighter 
than  the  '  Decade  of  Italian  Women/ 
or  other  of  his  historical  sketches, 
there  is  an  improved  tone  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  manner. 

The  novel  *La  Beata,'  viewed  as 
a  work  of  art,  might  be  described 
rather  as  a  sketch  than  a  finished 
picture ;  but  it  is  a  sketch  in  which 
one  of  the  figures,  at  least,  is  both 
well  conceived  and  beautifully 
drawn.  The  character  of  La  Beata 
18  simplicity  itself,  but  it  is  a  sim- 
plicity which  might  easily  have 
been  marred.  The  attempt,  for  in- 
stance, to  unite  her  quiet,  single, 
and    unselfish   love   with    a  .  higher 
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eUndftrd  of  intellect,  w.oold  hive 
converted  the  conception  into  an 
impOMibiKfy.  It  must  be  added, 
too  (and  tbb  gives  to  the  novel  a 
specific  interest),  that  only  in  Italy 
ooald  BQch  a  character  have  de- 
veloped itself  under  the  given  cir- 
enm8tance&  In  Mr.  T.  Trollope's 
novels  we  have  the  Italian  sky  al- 
ways about  ns  —  a  sonthem  atmos- 
pb»e  pervades  the  whole  pictnre; 
La  Beata  is  not  only  an  Italian, 
bot  she  is  the  prodoct  of  a  state  of 
opinion  peculiar  to  Italy,  which,  at 
all  events,  is  unlike  anything  to  be 
found  in  Eogland :  she  is  not  only 
a  Catholic^  but  Catholicism  was 
necessary  to  her  existence.  She  is 
DO  English  girl  transported  to 
Florence  —  she  is  the  very  child  of 
Florence. 

La  Beata  loves  the  artist  Pippo,  and 
lives  with  him  without  the  sanction  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  ;  but  her  con- 
Bcienoe  is  not  afflicted  —  she  is  doing 
DO  violence  to  her  religious  feelings ; 
and  the  social  opinion  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  her — the  opinion 
of  her  €^n  neighbors,  of  the  women 
of  her  own  class — visits  her  with  no 
eensures.  She  loves,  therefore.  With 
simple,  unhesitating,, unreproved  pas- 
sion ;  she  has  no  feeling  of  diegrace 
or  thame ;  her  love  mingles  with  her 
piety,  and  fills  all  her  prayers.  The 
apparition  of  such  a  character  in  Eng- 
Aod  under  similar  circniDStances  would 
have  been  impossible :  the  English 
girl  would  have  destroyed  her  own 
character  as  well  as  her  own  peace  by 
throwing  herself  unprotected  on  the 
love  of  one  who  could  desert  her  at 
any  moment  of  her  life.  La  Beata 
loves,  and  thinks  all  is  said  in  that 
one  word.  She  cannot  read  men's 
hearts — she  believes  that  Pippo  loves 
her.  Has  he  not  said  it  ?  She  does 
not  read  men's  hearts— she  does  not 
read  her  own ;  she  simply  lives  her  lote  ; 
and,  with  her,  love  and  life  are  one. 
She  does  not  dream  of  its  discontinu- 
ance ;  and  when  the  hour  of  desertion 
arrives,  and  she  sees  herself  alone  in 
the  world,  it  is  a  calamity  worse  tbaq 
death,  but  it  is  a  calamity  only.  She 
do«s  not  treat  it  as  an  injury  or  a 
wrong;   it  ia  a  fatality,  like  death 


Itself— a  cruel  fatality,  that  kills  every- 
thing—(tit  her  love. 

This  purity  of  heart,  preserved,  and 
in  part  fostered,  by  her  very  ignorance 
— this  unlimited  tenderness  and  con- 
stancy that  eannol  withdraw  the  love 
once  given— constitute  the  whole  char- 
acter of  La  Beata.  Love  is  with  her 
its  own  sanction ;  it  is  duty  as  well  as 
Invent  stands  in  the  place  of  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  on  whom 
she  bestows  this  implicit,  uncompro- 
mising affection  is  the  verv  tjpe  of  sel- 
fishness. A  poor  artist,  be  is  greedy 
of  success.  The  moment  prosperity 
knocks  at  his  door  in  the  shape  of 
patronage,  and  the  possibility  of  marry- 
ing the  only  daughter  of  the  rich  wax- 
chandler,  he  prepares  to  dismiss  his 
loving  '*  Tina,*'  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
calling  her.  Circumstances  are  propi- 
tious to  his.  cruel  design.  The  very 
lodging  in  which  La  Beata  had  former-  • 
]y  livcM  with  her  mother,  and  where 
during  her  mother's  life  she  had  occu- 
pied herself  in  making  artiQcial  flowers, 
IS  now  occupied  by  another  widowed 
'old  lady,  who  also  pursues  the  same 
occupation  of  flower-making.  What 
could  be  more  opportune  ?  To  place 
La  Beata,  under  some  pretext,  with 
this  lone  woman,  whom  she  will  assist 
in  an  art  by  which  they  will  both 
obtain  their  subsistence,  appears  to 
him  the  most  complete  arrangement 
La  Beata  resumes  the  life  from  which 
he  toolL  her— resumes  it  in  the  very 
locality  where  he  first  made  acquaint- 
ance with  her.  There  is  but  the  sub- 
stitute of  one  lon'd  widow  for  another. 
The  broken  chain  is  reunited-^that 
interval  in  which  she  lived  with  him 
can  drop  into  oblivion  conveniently  for 
both.  She  is  the  poor  artificial-flower 
maker,  he  is  the  rising  young  artist — 
to  which  several  careers  had  not  Provi- 
dence originally  called  them  ? 

The  cruel  design  is  executed  with 
eagerj  unrelenting  haste.  On  pre- 
tence of  her  own  ill-health,  which, 
indeed,  is  nothbg  but  the  result  of 
the  ^neglect  he  has  alre^y  begun  to 
practise,  he  'conveys  her,  with  her 
little  bundle  of  clothes,  weeping  and 
bewildered,  to  the  new,  old  home. 

*'  The  worthjv  widow  Sappi  manifbsted 
neither  surprise  nor  curiosity  at  what 
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ahesaw.  She  had  UTed«—4naid,  wife,  and 
widow — ^more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
w«rld«  and  the  entire  plot,  begiDoing, 
progress,  and  denouement  of  the  little 
drama,  one  scene  of  the  last  act  of  which 
was  passiog  before  her,  was  quite  as 
perfectly  intelligible  to  her  as  if  she  had 
witnessed  the  aotion  of  the  entire  piece. 

"To  the  world-worn  widow  It  was 
the  old  old  story;  «  *disgrazia,*  not  ne- 
cessarily involving  any  moral  turpitnde 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  actors  coDcemed 
in  it — possibly  admitting  of  mitigation 
by  due  use  of  candles  and  rosaries  in  the 
proper  quarters,  but  evidently  not  call- 
ing for  interference  on  her  part  Though 
she  felt,  therefore,  up  indignation  against 
the  handsome  young  artist  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  him  to  depart,  she  was  none 
the  less  anxious,  as  she  returned  on  clos- 
ing it  after  him,  to  say  or  do  anything 
within  the  limits  of  her  simple  under- 
standing and  small  power  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows  of  the  victim. 

**  And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  con- 
solations drawn  fmrn  such  a  view  of  the 
case  were  more  tolerable  to  La  Beata's 
unswerving  fidelity  of  alTection,  than 
any  based  on  blame  of  her  hearts  idol 
could  have  been.  It  is  true  that  Signora 
Sapprs  first  well-meant  attempts  to  treat 
the  case  as  one  already  arrived  at  the 
stage  which,  to  her  experienced  eyes,  it 
had  already  reached,  were  met  by  vehe- 
ment and  indignaot  protestations  of 
Pippo's  unalterable  a£fection,  and  the 
temporary  nature  of  their  separation. 
But  aB  soon  as  the  widow  perceived  that 
her  patient  was  in  an  earlier  phase  of  her 
misfortune  than  she  had  imagined,  she 
adapted  her  tone  and  treatment  accord- 
ingly only  lamenting  to  herself  that  so 
much  misery  still  remained  to  be  devel- 
oped from  what  she  too  well  knew  to  be 
the  inevitable  fliture. 

'*  And  the  next  day  Tina  was  in  her 
old  place,  at  her  old  odcupation  amongst 
the  bits  of  painted  calico  and  waxed 
paper — very  wan,  very  silent,  very  miser- 
able, anxiously  endeavoring  to  do  her 
utmost  in  the  interest  of  her  entertainer, 
but  with  the  best  part  of  her  mind  in 
her  ear,  painfully  watching,  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  day,  for  the  footstep  on 
the  stair,  which  came  not." 

Of  course  the  visits  of  Pippo  be- 
came rarer  and  rarer,  till  they  alto- 
gether ceased.  He  changed  his  old 
Btudio  on  the    fourth   flodr  for  one 


bdtter  soited  to  hit  riaiDg  fortoDes, 
so  that  she  coold  not  even  follow 
him  in  imagination.  Very  patheti- 
cally is  the  otter  deeolatioo  of  the 
?K>r  girl  described.  It  is  New- 
ear's  Day:— 

"Religion  and  custom  forbade  the 
widow  Sappi  and  her  aaristant  to  occupy 
the  hours  with  their  accustomed  labour. 
The  materials  of  their  craft  had  all  been 
carefully  gathered  and  put  away.  The 
poor,  fireless,  brick -floored  room  was 
swept  and  garnished,  a  fresh  .supply  of 
oil  was  poured  into  the  little  lamp  that 
hung  in*  front  of  the  old  black  picture  of 
the  Madonna;  Tina  bad  knelt  in  the 
i^litude  of  her  closet  before  the  cbe- 
riphed  coloured  print  of  the  'Vii^n  oi 
the  Seven  Sorrows,*  which  had  accom- 
panied her  in  her  migration  to  Pippo^s 
home,  and  had  been  brought  back  to  its 
old  place  on  her  return:  sh&had  poured 
forth  all  her  simple  tale  of  sorrows  and 
passionate  craving,  with  streaming  eyes 
upraised  to  the  serenely  sad  face  of  the 
picture,  and  tlie  seven  symbolical  poni- 
ards planted  in  her  maternal  bosom. 
Then  the  two  women  attended  mass  in 
the  little  neighbourii>g  church  which 
Tina  used  to  frequent,  in  the'  old,  dull, 
and  monotonous,  but  comparativ^y 
happy  days  with  hei'  mother.  The 
mass,  however,  did*  not  last  veiy  long, 
and  when  they  returned  fix>m  it  to  their 
dreary  room,  the  holiday  which  'all 
Florence '  was  enjoying  began  to  weigh 
upon  them  veiy  severely. 

'*  The  regular  oourse  for  the  disposal 
of  the  afternoon,  accordirg  to  the 
fashion  of  their  class,  would  have  been 
to  array  themselves  in  the  neat  and  be- 
coming toilette  Which  most  Florentine 
women  manage  to  posisess,  even  if  the 
acquisition  of  it  cost  them  the  half  of 
their  daily  pittance  of  dry  bread  during 
many  a  month  of  saving^  and  t)«en  to 
have  sallied  forth  to  meet  acquaintances 
in  the  oourse  of  a  walk  on  the  Lungamo, 
Or,  as  often  occurs  where  poveity  is  so 
great  as  to  have  rendered  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  garntents  indispensable  for  a 
becoming  appearance  in  the  streets  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  necessity 
scarcely  recognised  as  more  important, 
of  keeping  body  and  soul  together,  they 
might  have  arranged  their  hair  with  all 
the  care  and  skill  of  a  professional  artist, 
limied  their  toilette  ambition  to  render- 
ing themselves  presentable  down  to  the 
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wtS^  <Mdy;  mod  tbos  have  nt  at  the 
QfOk  window  exposing  to  public  gaze 
odIj  as  mucfa  of  them  as  waa  fitted  to 
meet  the  eye*  and  ooatenting  themselves 
with  such  mod  com  of  obat  as  could  be 
enjoyed  with  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
aLC^  in  the  street,  prevented  by  the 
friendly  window  parapet  from  seeing 
that  the  •  mtdier  formosa  supeme^  ended 
in  a  nigged  or  dirty  wrapper. 

"But  neither  the  widow  nor  her 
boarder  were  in  a  condition  to  enjoy 
sren  this  mildest  form  of  dissipation 
and  holiday-making.  The  malaria  pro- 
doced  by  the  zesolts  of  the  flood  had 
peneumted'to  the  poor  widow's  joints 
and  mosdeSy  and  produced  rheumaiisro, 
which  bad  cansed  her  much  suffering 
is  ssTeral  days  past.  And  Tina»  on 
returning  from  mas^  was  attacked  by 
rk>leqt  shivering  fiis,  and  felt  bo  uowell 
that  she  proposed  to  profit  by  the  holi- 
day to  go  to  her  bed.  Partly  for  com- 
piuij*8  sake,  and  partly  for  kindness' 
sake,  the  widow,  with  tLe  thin  blanket 
from  her  own  bed  thrown  over  her 
ihoulders.  and  a  acoldino  under  her  feet, 
ealabliabed  herself  by  her  guest's  bed- 
side, and  so  these  two  kept  their  holi- 
day-cide  of  welcome  to  the  beginning 
year. 

""At  last  the  weaxy  day  wore  to  its 
esriy  dose,  and. at  the  'twenty-foor* 
the  churches  rung  out  the  Ave  Maria. 
Tbey  bad  been  sitting  in  silence  for 
some  time  past  as  the  shadows  deepened 
around  them.  Tina  heaved  a  great  sigh 
as  the  evening  call  to  prayer  was  rung. 
She  recited  devoutly  the  Latin  words 
of  the  fonrnila  prescribed  in  a  whispered 
tone,  and  then  said,  *I  had  been  think- 
ing. Marta,  for  the  hist  ten  days,  that 
he  might  perhaps  come  on  this  day, 

when  everybody  tees    their  all 

those  tbey  love.    But  the  day  is  over.' 

"'Ererything  Is  overT  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  pause;  and  then  again, 
while  the  good  widow  was  meditutlDg 
bow  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment to  fix  in  her  mind  Sxe  truth  that 
such  was  indeed  the  case,  she  said  — 
'Should  you  hear  the  bell  at  the  door, 
Udrta.  sitting  here  in  this  room?' 

*'Sure,  I  should  hear  it,  my  child, 
and  so  would  you,  if  any  hand  were 
there  to  ptill  it  But.  bless  your  dear 
heart,  he  you  are  thinking  of  will  never 
puH  that  bell  again.' 

**  Tina  made  no  answer,  bnt  turned 
her  poor  thin  fiioe.to  the  pillow,  and 
htf  tsars  flowed  last  and  alantly. 


'*<Bat,  Marta,'  she  said  again  sud- 
denly, after  a  while,  *  suppose  he  were 
ill — too  ill  to  come  ont  or  write.' 

"'Poor  little  thing!'  answered  La 
Sappi.  sadly,  *it  is  very  hard  to  think 
that  all  18  over  even  when  one  says  it. 
But  what  would  yoU  have?  The  world 
is  made  sol  Men  don't  love  like  we 
do.  I  knew,  i^hen  he  first  came  here, 
how  it  would  be.  My  good  man  went  to 
sea,  and  never  came  back  any  more.  He 
was  drowned.  And  you  must  think 
likeways  of  him  that  he  is  gone  fi^om 
you.' 

**  Marta  Sappi's  efiforts  &iled  to  afford 
any  oonsolatioo.  Tma  turned  her  face 
ag^in  wearily  to  the  pillow,  and  another 
silence  ensued.  After  a  while  she  said, 
*  I  wish  I  was  quite  sure^  Marta,  that  it 
was  for  Pippo's  good  that  he  should 
leave  me.  But  I  know  so  little  1  Do 
you  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  best 
for  him?'  • 

"  *  Well,  I  suppose,  if  he  comes  to  be 
a  famous  painter,  as  they  say,  he  will  be 
wanting  to  marry  some  one  who  has 
got  money  and  friends  that  would  be 
likely  to  help  him,  you  know,' respond- 
ed the  widow,  like  an  experienced  and 
judkiious  widow,  as  she  was. 

**  *  And  I  have  neither  money  nor 
fKends  to  give  him,'  said  Tina, musingly; 
'that  is  certain.  But  it  has  often  seem- 
ed to  me,'  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
'that '  money  and  frioLda  are  not  the 
best  of  all  things  to  have.' 

"  She  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  poor 
child,  that  she  was  plagiarising  from  das* 
tors  and  teachers,  from  Solomon  down- 
wards, still  less  that  she  was  propound- 
ing a  great  moral  truth.  She  was  giv- 
ing, with  all  diffidence,  the  result  of 
her  own  unaided  meditations  on  her  own 
sorrows. 

"  'All  the  money  and  friends  in  the 
world,'  she  pursued,  'are  nothing  at  all 
to  me  in  comparison  to  being  luved  by 
him ;  why  should  they  be  so  much  more 
valuable  to  him  than  aU  the  love  I  gave 
mm?' 

'"If  I  could  only  be  satisfied  that 
Pippo  was  really  better  ofi*,'  resumed 
Tina,  after  another  long  pause,  'and  if 
J  oould  but  die,  Marta  tmo^  out  of  this 
weary,  weary  world,  I  would  be  con- 
tent.' " 

And  80  poBBes  the  holiday  with 
thtte  two  women  id  their  poverty  and 
their  grief.  The  scene'  is  broaght  be- 
fore lis  with  genaine  pathos,  bat  we 
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have  made  tbia  ratber  long  quotation, 
not  only  for  itself,  bat  becaose  it  will 
enable  tbe  reader,  sboold  be  not  bave 
perosed  tbe  work,  to  nnderstand  tbe 
coDsommate  atrocity  of  tbe  incident 
which  is  next  recorded.  It  appears  to 
OS  that,  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction, 
we  bave  never  encountered  a  position 
brongbt  abont  so  natbrally,  with  so 
little  apparent  artifice  or  violation  of 
probability,  and  which,  at  tbe  same 
time,  moraUy  speaking,  is  so  terrible 
and  odioos,  as  that  which  immediately 
followa  ThroQgh  the  inflaenoe  of  the 
wealthy  wax-cbandler,  whoee  trade  in 
tapers  brings  him  into  connection  with 
many  cbnrchmen,  Pippo  is  commis- 
sioned to  paint  a  Santa  Filonuna, 
which  is  to  be  carried  in  procession 
through  tbe  streets  of  Florence.  The 
pictare  is  to  be  painted  forthwith. 
There  is  bat  one  model  whom  he 
knows  of  from  whom  to  paint  his  Fi- 
lomena — she  to  whose  beauty,  to  whose 
angelic  pority  of  expression,  be  has  al- 
ready owed  tbe  snccess  of  all  bis  pic- 
tures. Whatever  reputation  be  has 
gained  beyond  that  of  a  skilful  copyist, 
has  been  due  to  the  perfect  model  he 
bad  livipg  with  him  m  his  old  studio. 
Gould  be  but  paint  bis  Filomena  from 
the  sad,  sweet,  prayerful  face  of  La 
Beats,  all  would  be  well.  Her  very 
sorrow,  and  the  hectic  flush  that  had 
stolen  upon  her  cheek,  would  render 
her  more  than  ever  a  fit  representation 
of  the  pensive  and  prayerful  saint  he 
desired  to  portray. 

Impossible,  you  would  say,  that  any 
human  being  could  have  proposed  such 
a  thing,  even  to  himself:  but  whynot? 
Tina  can  refuse  me  nothing — sol'ippo 
argues — she  will  be  pleased  to  see  me, 
even  though  I  make  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, as  I  shall  not  fail  to  do,  that  this 
is  the  soU  object  of  my  visit  And 
time  presses,  and  there  is  no  other 
suitable  model  in  all  Florence.  He 
paints  his  Filomena  from  the  desert^ 
girl  1  Day  after  day  (he  has  brought 
bis  easel  into  tbe  widow's  room)— day 
after  day  he  paints  the  beauty  and  the 
agony  of  the  woman  whom  be  has  ber 
trayed — whom  be  is  then  and  there 
killing  by  bis  cruelty.  A  situation 
more  morally  detestable  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  coDceiva    Tbe  act  is  fiendish. 


Aod  yet  we  cannot  say  that  to  the 
coarse,  callous  nature  of  Pippo,  bent 
only  on  bis  own  success— it  is  impos- 
sible. We  are  not  shocked  by  any 
sen^e  of  improbability,  though  tbe 
cold-blooded  cruelty  that  the  act  im- 
plies is  hardly  human,  and  rises,  or 
ratber  sinks,  into  the  diabolic  A 
wild  story  is  told  of  an  artist  who 
plunged  a  dagger  into  a  man  that 
ne  might  catch  the  expression  of 
agony  and  death,  and  transfer 
them  faithfully  to  bis  canvaaa. 
£ven  if  we  read  this  story  for 
truth,  it  does  not  prodnoe  so 
revolting  an  impression  as  that 
which  is  here  narrated  of  Pippo. 
Day  after  day  the  loving  girl,  whom 
be  M  killing  by  his  own  cruelty, 
stands  in  a  prayerful  attitude  be- 
fore him :  it  is  to  him  she  is 
secretly  praying— it  ia  for  him  that 
her  eye  fills  with  tears :  and  he  is 
sedulously  engaged  the  while .  in 
transferring  .  the  pain,  the  sorrow, 
the  hectic  hoe  of  death,  the  eappli- 
cation,  tbe  tearful  eyes,  by  careful 
stroke  after  stroke,  most  literally  to 
the  canvass. 

No  wonder  the  picture-  was  a 
success.  Tbe  clerical  patron,  the 
wax-cbandler,  and  his  bandspme 
daughter  Beppina,  were  all  won. 
La  Beata  is  left  again  in  her  com- 
plete desolation. 

We  hear  with  delight  that  while 
bis  new  patrons  applaud  the 
converted  artist  for  bis  return  to 
the  paths  of  morality,  and  respecta- 
bility, and  ''right  thinking/'  his 
brother  artists  look  with  disgnst 
upon  his  desertion  of  La  Beata. 
They  turn  the  cold  sboalder  Co- 
wards him.  The  opinion  of  his 
lax  and  lay  companions  was  more. 
essentially  moral  than  that  of  his 
new  orthodox  and  priestly  friends* 
This  is  not,  in  Mr.  T.  Trollope,  a 
mere  casual  observation,  suggested 
to  him  as  the  story  proceeds:  the 
story  itself  has  been  partly  written 
to  show  the  discrepancy  .which 
there  is,  or  may  be,  between  a 
healthy  moral  judgment  and  the 
influence  and  teaching  of  an  Italian 
priesthood.  A  clergy,  which,  in 
some    measare,  is    fighting    for  its 
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own  existence,  will  forgiye  mncb 
to  those  of  the  intelligent  laity 
who  tske  np  its  cause,  or  profess  to 
be  stsncfa  and  « faithfol  disci  ple9. 
Tbos  to  the  *'  right  tfainking  "  will 
be  pardoned  a  little  ^  wrong  do- 
ing;' and  in  general  there  wiU  be 
a  tendency,  as  Mr.  Trollope  ob- 
KtreR,  among  those  who  are  '*  re- 
spectable "by  virtae  of  their  opin- 
ions, to  wM9  at  the  shortcomings 
(rf  their  friends  in  the  matters  of 
?Q]gar  morality.  Pippo,  on  passing 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  **re^ 
qieetable,'*  is  received  withnnt 
qoestioDs  asked  of  the  poor  victim 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  for  this 
*«  porification "  of  himself.  Was 
it  not  neoeesary  that  be  should 
break  so  illicit  a  bond?  He  almost 
pemades  himself  that  it  is  a  sense 
of  doty  which  hardens  his  heart 
towards  La  Beata. 

Preaaming  that  soph  a  state  of 
opinion  exists  at  Florence,  we  see 
in  Pippo  an  instance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  works.  A  man 
whom  his  fellow  artit>ts,  of  any 
generosity  of  temper,  refuse  to 
t8K>ciate  with,  has  but  to  wear  a 
ckiak  of  hypocrisy  to  be  welcomed 
and  patronised  by  the  clergy,  and  by 
those  whose  distinction  it  is  that 
they  are  rapportere  of  the  clergy. 

Bot  this  is  not  the  only  dbase  of 
the  subject  which  Mr.  TroUope 
wishes  to  illustrate  by  his  novel. 
He  wished  also  to  show  that  an 
immoral  and  selfish  man  might  be 
hideed  a  genuine  slave  to  the  su- 
perstitiiios  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  may  be  true,  but  Mr.  Troilope's 
story  breaks  down  here,  and  is  a 
very  bungling  illustration  of  the 
truth.  A  man'  as  selfish  as  Pippo 
may  bd  seized  on  b^  the  terrors  of 
superstition,  and  carried  off  into  the 
wUdeet  ascetism;  but,  in  the 
fint  place,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
find  in  the  dry,  unimaginative, 
avarioioos  Pippo,  any  nnusoal  apti- 
tude for  superstitious  terrors;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground,  in  the  circum- 
stances given  US,  for  the  super- 
stitious honor  by  which  he  is 
tepresented  •  as  being  overpowered. 


We  are  told  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  story  ''that  Philippe 
Lonari  had  been  educated  by  an 
uncle  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
with  a  view  to  the  priesthood. 
But  on  the  death  of  tha{  relative, 
before  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
receive  the  first  orders^  he  had  de- 
serted the  cassock  for  the  brush." 
What  was  there  in  this  timely 
retreat,  from  a  profession  for  which 
he  was  not  suited,  that  even  a 
pious  Catholic  would  greatly  cen- 
sure  7  What  is  there  in  this 
circumstance  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  an  overwhelming  terror,  so  that 
if  any  disaster  should  •  occur  to 
Pippo,  he  should  not  refer  that  disas- 
ter to  the  criminal  incident  which 
directly  led  to  it,  but  should  regard  it 
as  a  punishment  for  this  imaginary 
crime  of  deserting  the  sacred  pro- 
fession? If  our  renegade  artist 
had  reall^  taken  orders — if  in  some 
distant  part  of  Italy  he  bad  taken 
the  vow  of  celibacy,  and  (presum- 
ing that  such  a  disguise  were 
pos8ible)  had  been  living  as  a 
layman  in  defiance  of  his  vow,  we 
could  very  well  understand  the 
horror  that  might  fell  npoo  him 
-^he  might  then  very  probably 
thiuk  that  the  violation  of  his  oath 
was  a  far  greater  sin  than  his 
desertion  of  La  Beata. 

To  ihake  this  criticism  intelli- 
gible, we  must  proceed  to  the  dS' 
nouement  of  the  story.  When  Phi- 
lippo  Lonari,  or  Pippo,  as  he  is 
generally  called,  had  taken  his  last 
sitting  of  ^  his  grief-stricken  Tina, 
she  had  extort^  from  him  some 
sort  of  promise  that  he  would  come 
to  see  her  once  more  before  she  died. ' 
"If  I  send  to  you,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  "  and  tell  you  it  is  for  the  last 
time,  you  will  come  to  me  ?" 

Sbe  does  send  to  him ;  she  writes 
to  him  a  letter,  which  letter  he  re- 
ceives as  he  is  on  the  point  of  join- 
ing his  future  bride  on  some  party 
of  pleasure.  He  crumples  up  the 
letter,  puts  it  away  angrily  into  his 
pocket,  and  goes  off  to  his  holiday 
engagement.  Of  course  he  does 
not  believe  that  Tina  is  dying. 
Men  of  this  stamp  never  do  believe 
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in  imy  safferiog  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  alleviate. 

No^,  amoDffst  other  measures  to 
render  himself  qaite  **  respectable,*' 
oar  artist  had  joined  the  brother- 
hood of  the  MUtrioordicL  What 
are  the  functions  of  this  brother- 
hood, -and  how  they  glide  through 
the  streets  of  Florence,  bearing 
their  black  litters  for  the  sick  or 
the  dead,  themselves  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  black  gown  With 
a  black  peaked  hood,  which  has 
two  holes  in  it  for  the  eyes  to 
look  thrqpgh,  and  which  completely 
conceals  the  face  of  the  wearer,  is 
known  tQ  every  one.  Pippo,  on 
the  eve  of  his  wedding  day,  is 
sitting  in  the  garden  with  his 
bride  -  elect,  when  he  hears  the 
deep  bell  of  the  Mtsericordia,  It 
is  his  night  of  duty.  He  has  to 
start  off  to  the  oratory  to  invQdt 
himself  in  his  impenetrable  black 
disguise,  and  to.  proceed  with 
others,  bearing  the  black  litter,  to 
the'  spot  where  their  ast^istance  is 
needed.  They  are,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  carry  a  dying  person  to 
the  hospital.  The  dying  person,  it 
will  be  foreseen  at  once,  is  La  Beata. 
She  is  dying  of  consumption.  As 
they  bear  the  litter  with  swift  glid- 
ing steps  through  the  still  streets 
under  the  bright  moonlight,  a  coo- 
Tulsive  codgh  seizes  the  patient 
They  set  the  litter  down,  they 
raise  the  black  cover,  they  find 
she  has  broken  %  blood- vea-oel.  Life 
was  ebbing  fast  away.  Down  the 
pure  white  dress,  and  amongst  the 
auburn  tresses  that  descended  to 
her  waut,  a  stream  of  blood  was 
flowing.  ''To  her,  Pippo  in  his 
disguisement  was,  of  coarse,  entire* 
ly  undistinguishable  from  any  other 
of  the  black  figures  around  her; 
but  no  second  glance  through  the 
eye-holes  of  his  cowl  was  needed 
to  flash  00  his  brain  the  entire 
facts  of  the  sight  before  him." 

In  this  emergency  Pippo  might 
have  acted  either  in  strict  acoord- 
anoe  with  the  character  he  has 
hi,therto  sustained,  and,  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  complete  dis- 
guise,  kept  his  secret,  and  proceeded 


with  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood  to 
bear  their  borden  to  the  hoi^pital  or 
the  burial-ground  as  the  case  de- 
n^anded;  or  even. his  nature  might 
have  been  melted  at  the  moment- 
he  might  have  forgotten  the  clnims 
of  prudence,  and  revealed  himself 
that  he  ifiight  say  one  farewell  to 
the  d^insr  girl.  He  does  neither  of 
these.  We  are  told  that  he  tears 
off  his  cowl,  but  it  ii^jjpt  to  utter 
one  word  of  love  or  remorse  to 
the  poor  girl  before  him.  She 
recognises  him,  and  stretches  out 
her  feeble  hand&  He  flies  in  ter- 
ror across  the  Pjazza.  He  is  con- 
science -  stricken  —  but  how  ?  but 
why?  These  thin  arms,  the^ 
straining  eyes,  are  ''  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  curse  which  rested  on 
him  for  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looked  back— for  hav- 
ing saerilegioasly  deserted  his  eccle- 
siastical career r  He  flies 'across 
the  Piazza,  nor  pauses  till  he  finds 
hiuiself  in  his  own  studio.  Then, 
at  earliest  dawn,  he  rushes  out  of 
the  city,  and  runs  and  climbs  till  he 
has  hidden  himself  in  the  mountain 
monastery  of  Camaldoli.  There'  he 
wears  out  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
penance  and  ascetic  practices  of 
the  severest  description. 

The  denouement  has  the  merit, 
certainly,  of  being  unexpected  ;  but 
it  is  also  unexplained.  By  all 
means  let  such  men  as  Pippo  be 
punished  by  their  superstition,  if 
they  cannot  be  punished  in  any 
other  way.  We  give  ready  acqui- 
escence to  the  truth  which  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  desired  to  illustrate,  Coarse 
and  brutal  men,  who  would  tram- 
ple down,  and  trample  to  death, 
any*  fellow-creature  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  their  selfish  ends,  are 
quite  capable  of  being  reached  by  a 
purely  superstitious  '  terror.  They 
are  not  the  minds  most  open  to 
such  fears,  hot  still  they  are  open 
to  them.  A  man  who  shall  feel  no 
remorse  for  an  iiyarv  done  to  his 
fellow-creature,  may  be  conscience- 
stricken  for  some  imaginary  sin  in- 
vented by  his  Church.  We  do  not 
qaarrel  with  the  idea^to  be  illus- 
trated ;  we  regret  that  the  illastra- 
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tioD  k  80  imperfecf.  There. is  nothing 
in  the  p\%t  life  or  the  developed  char- 
acter of  Pippo  to  explain  the  singular 
remoTBe  nnder  which  he  falls. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that,  bat  for  this 
scoesdiun  of  a  quite  clerical  remorse, 
them  was  no  motive  to  drive  hiih  oat 
of  Floreooe.  His  past  connection 
with  La  Beata  was  Known  and  had 
leen  forgiven  by  his  new  friends. 
This  last  unexpected  encounter  with 
her,  and  the  emotion  he  manifested  on 
the  occasion,  could  add  nothing  to  his 
pest'  guilt.  Interpreted  as  his  friends 
woold  naturally  nave  interpreted  it, 
his  didtraction  and  grief  would  have 
.  redounded  to  his  credit — would  have 
proved  bis  sensibility. 

Mr:  TroUope,  however,  carries 
hnn  off  by  main  force  to  the  mon- 
igtery  of  Camaldoli  —  carries  him 
still  &]gher  to  thc-Sagro  Eremo, 
which  is  an  appendage  to  the  mon- 
astery, in  which  the  severest  asceti- 
ciam  is  practised.  Mr.  TroUope's 
deacriptioQ  of  this  religious  're- 
treaty  and  his  remarks  upon  it,  are 
worth  reading,  quite  apart  from 
aov  relation  they  bear  to  his  detest* 
able  hero,  whom  we  are  very  glad 
to  dismiss  from  our  minds. 

"The  Sagro  Eremo  is  situated  &r  up 
th«  raouotain,  very  near  the  topmost 
crwt  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  i'  is 
aaid  both  aeaa^  the  Adriatic  and  the  Me- 
dil^raaean,  are  visible.  The  climate  is 
most  severe.  The  Eremo  consists  of  a 
Domber  of  small  isolated  cottages,  toge- 
ther with  a  church,  surrounded  by  an 
eDclooRng  wall,  outside  which  the  wind 
bowls  aldiost  ceaselessly  through  the  sur- 
TDODd  Dg  pine  forests.  The  life  there  is 
as  different  from  that  of  the  lower  com- 
sranity  as  is  the  natare  of  the  locality. 
The  inmates  are  not  cenobites,  but  es- 
sentially hermits.  There  is  no  common 
Ufe,  no  common  refectory,  no  Bociety,  no 
Gommubication  of  one  recluse  with  his 
brother.  All  conversation  is  ^rbiddeu. 
The  human  voloe  is  heard  only  In  the 
constant  sermons  of  the  chapel.  Even 
Tisitors  are  directed  to  speak  below  their 
breath  while .  they  remain  wiibin  these 
dreary  precincts.  The  wall  in  each  iso- 
lated cell  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  trap- 
door, and  through  it  is  passed  the  in- 
mate's daily  ration  of  bread  and  vege- 
tables—no animal  food,  except  on  one  or 


two  days  in  the  year,  forming  any  por- 
tion of  their  diet 

"  II  should  be  mentioned  that  within 
the  enclosure  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able library,  well  fUrniehtd  with  works  / 
of  historical  as  well  as  ascetic  theology. 
The  books  may  be  freely  taken  by  the 
inmates  to  their  cells,  each  one  of  which 
contains,  in  addition  to  a  sleeping-room, 
an  oratory  and  a  'study.'  But  the 
fact  is — and  it  supplies  a  remarkably 
significant  commentary  on  the  results 
most  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  hu- 
man intellect  by  the  life  here  led-^hat 
ano  use  whatever  is  made  of  the  volumea*' 

We  are  not  enrpriaed  that'  the 
books  are  left  unread ;  our  wonder 
rather  is,  that  a  library  should  have, 
found*  its  way  to  each  a  place.  The 
constant  services  of  the  church,  the 
scanty  food,  the  little  sleep,  ^ould 
soon  set  to  rest  the  reading  capa- 
city of  even  men  trained  to  study; 
and  few  of  these,  we  presnme,  enter 
the  Sagro  Eremo,  The  inmates  of 
sach  an  asylum  have  resigned,  if 
they  ever  undertook,  the  task  of 
cultivating  their  minds.  They  sink 
voluDtarily  into  an  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  but  their  routine 
of  religious  discipline.  And  very 
easy  it  is  to  si  ok.  Tou  may  feed  a 
man  so  low  that  his  very  appetite  for 
food  dies  out ;  he  has  not  strength  to 
be  hungry.  You  may  keep  him  from 
all  employment,  from  all  vigorons 
exercise  of  body  and  mind,  till  effort 
is  impossible  or  painful ;  he  ceases  to 
wish  for  anything ;  he  has  not  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  enjo^  or  to  desire. 
One  need  not  be  astonished  that  such 
m^n  rarely  manifest  any  disposition  to 
escape  from  their  prison-house;  that 
when*  the  doors  have  been  thrown 
open  they  have  refused  to  pass  through 
them.  Even  if  they  did  not  cling 
with  constancy  to  the  purpose  that 
brought  them  there,  they  would 
have  become  incapacitated  for  fram- 
ing any  purpose  connected  with  the 
outer  world.  It  is  truly  said  of 
them,  that  they  are  dead  to  the  world 
without  They  are,  indeed,  dead 
men,  who  do  not  move  because  they 
caonot  move. 

**  Marietta  **   is   a   more  elaborate 
work   than   its   predecessor,   but   is 
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less  fortanate  Id  one  very  impor- 
tant point:  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  thh  chief  character,  the  hero- 
ine who  gives  her  name  to  the 
novel.  8he  devotes  herself  to  the 
restoration  of  her  fallen  hoose ;  her 
sole  object  in  life  is  to  save  money 
enough  to  repurchase  the  family 
mansion,  the  Palazzo  Lnnardi. 
For  each  an  object,  she  is  supposed, 
while  yet  a  yoang  girl,  to  throw 
away  every  natural  affection,  to 
break  her  engagement  with  one 
whom  she  loved,  to  devote  herselfi 
to  einflfle  life,  and  to  conduct  all 
her  affdira  with  the  niggardliness  of 
it  miser.  She  acts  as  housekeeper 
to  her  kind  old  nncle,  the  Oanon 
Gtacomo  de'  Lunardi,  and  her  only 
means  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
sum  of  money  is  to  abstract  it  from 
his  income ;  in  short,  to  rob  the 
old  man  of  many  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  to  which  he. was  fully 
entitled,  in  ordei^  to  purchase  back 
a  palace  for  his  great-nephew.  It 
is  a  very  false  position,  for  one  who 
dreams  of  nothing  but  the  honour* 
of  her  house,  to  nave  brought  her- 
self into :  in  her  sablimity  of  self- 
devotion  she  borders  very  nearly 
on.  common  dishonesty.  The  heir 
of  the  house  is  one  Sebastian,  who 
has  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
fine-hearted  girl,  pretty  and  rich, 
but  who  is  a  plebeian.  Of  course 
Marietta,  while  she  is  doing  all  she 
oan  to  give  Sebastian  a  palace,  does 
all  she  can  to  prevent  this  ignoble 
match.  She  does  violence  to  every 
natural  feeling  in  herself  and  others 
—  has  but  one  sentiment^  that  of 
family  pride;  but  one  doty,  that  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Lunardi.  But 
it  is  in  vain  that,  from  time  to  time, 
she  talks  very  loudly  about  the  one 
great  duty  of  her  life ;  we  have  do 
sympathy  with  her  mania;  we  do 
not  even  feel  it  to  be  a  reality. 
From  first  to  last  we  have  no  faith 
in  the  existence  of  Marietta. 

And  this  effect  is  partly  pro- 
duced by  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
construction  of  the  plot.  Oar 
heroine  is  not  only  an  extremely 
nnpleasing  character,  but  the  cir- 
^nmstanoes  nnder  which  that   char- 


acter is  supposed  to  be  developed 
are  such  as  to  give  to  it  an  sir  of 
improbability. 

Of  modern  novels  it  is*  some- 
times said,  the  plot  is  nothing,  the 
char|cter  is  all.  Very  good;  but 
the  plot,  or  the  circumstances,  must 
be  of  each  a  kind  as  to  justify  the 
presence  of  the  character  they  are 
supposed,  in  part,  to  form.  If  a 
person  is  depicted  as  yielding  to  a 
temptation,  there  must  be  an  in- 
telligible  temptation  offered:  if  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman  is  de- 
scribed as  foregoing  all  the  usual 
interests  of  life  for  some  very  un- 
usual project,  there  must  be  a  ra-  • 
tional  probability .  presented  to  her 
mind  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  project.  NoWi  at  the  time 
when  Marietta  discards  her.  lover 
to  enter  on  her  course  of  verv 
questionable  parsimony,  no  such 
probability  could  have  presented 
Itself. 

The  Lnnardi  have  mined  them- 
selves, not  by  any  singular  extra- 
vagance, but  by  a  series  of  debts 
which  have  accumulated  from 
generation  to  generation.  The 
estate  is  eaten  up,  as  we  say  in 
Eogland,  by  mortgages.  Field 
after  field  is  sold,  farm  after  farm, 
and  at  length  the  Palace  itself— 
the  last  possession  which  a  Floren- 
tine noble  parts  with.  It  is  sold 
to  *'  new  men "  of  the  name  of 
Perini.  When  Marietta  is  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  the  family  of  Lunardi 
are  reduced  to  herself,  her  cousin 
Sebastian,  then  a  cbUd,  and  her 
nncle  the  Canon.  The  Canon  looks 
upon  himself  as  a  poor  churchman, 
yet  with  a  sufficiency  to  give  a  home 
to  Marietta  and  Sebastian.  Marietta 
is  to  be  manager.  She  contrives 
to  save  something  .at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve that  from  this  moment  she 
conceives  the  project  of  saviCtg 
enough  from  the  Canon's  income 
to  repurchase  the  Palazzo  Lunardi ; 
and,  moreover,  we  are  required  to 
believe  that  she  actually  executes 
the  project,  and  becomes  the  mis- 
tress of  thirty -five  thousand  scudL 
This   hoard    was   kept  •  a   profound 
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teeret  from  the  Canon,  and  from  be  made  with  Sebastian  ;  be  might 
•11  the  world  be&ide,  eicept  Oanon  then  be  indooed  to  look  out  for  a 
Gcddi,  her  former  lover,  and  still  noble  as  well  as  wealthy  bride.  So 
her  friend  and  confidant  We.  na-  all  would  be  fnlfilled.  And  now 
tarallj  ask  how  ooold  so  large  a  is  developed  the  tragical  position 
flum  have  been  saved  —  cay  in  of  Marietta.  She  most  needs  de- 
twenty  years — ont  of  the  Blender  sire  the  death  of  the  kind  old  man 
incofne  of  the  Canon?    If  we  are  who  has   been   as  a  father  to  her. 


answered  that  the  income  was,  in 
foct,  not  Blender,  then  we  as  nata- 
rally  aek,  how  happened  it  that  the 
Canon  submitted  to  many  depriva- 
tions in  the  belief  that  his  income 


Aod,  moreover,  there  is  a  devil  at 
her  ear  whispering  that  the  deaths 
of    old    men    may   be   very   easily 
hastened. 
This  devil  at  her  eair  is  no  other 


did  not    permit   him    to    live  in  a^than  her    former   lover,    her   friend 

more  generons   and  agreeable  man-  and  coofidant,  Canon  Gnidi,  wlio  is 

ner  than  Marietta  permitted  him  to  now   a  handsome  conrtly    priest  in 

do !    The  Canon  was  not  a  fool  or  the   prime   of  life,  and    very  ambi- 

sn  idiot;    he  was   a   good-natnred  tious  of    a  cardinal's  hat      Canon 

man,   food  of  his  chicken  and   his  Gnidi  has  his  own  design.    He  in- 

gbas  of  wine,  and  detesting  money-  tends  to  be  the  possessor  of    these 

matters  ;     a    man,    therefore,    very  35,000  scndi ;  they  will  forward  his 

open  to  be  imposed  npon :    but  he  interests  at  Borne.    He  knows  that 

aod  Sebastian  (who  grows  op  to  be  the  Palazzo  Lanardi  will  never  be 

a  yon  Off  man  in  the  course  of  these  offered  for   sale  —  that  the   nsarer, 

fisancial      operations)    mnst     both  Qinseppi  Palli,   hss  legally   secured 

have  known  what  the  Canon's   pre-  it    for    himself;     he,    nevertheless^ 


must   leads   Marietta   to  believe   that   in 
needless   six   months'   time  she  most  be  pre- 
Neither   pared  to  make  the  purchase.    If  the 
uncle    would    but     die    a    natural 


for 


fennentB      brought    him 
both    have    detected    the 
partimony    of    Marietta, 
could  she  have  had  any  reason 

eopposing,     when    she     began    her  death  within  that  six  taonths  1    But 

system  of  pious  pilfering,   that  the  Marietta   does  not  adopt   the   sug- 

present    proprietor    of    the   palace,  gestion    of  poisooiog   the  old  man. 

rerini,   woold  min  himself,  and  be  The    Priest,   therefore,  is  compelled 

compelled  to  sell  it  to    nndertake    this     delicate    affair 

This    Perini,  however,    does   ruin  himself.    The  uncle  put  out  of  the 

himself  by  gambling  and  other  well-  way,    Sebastian   persuaded  to  enter 

known  resources  of  the  spendthrift,  the    church.     Marietta,     distracted, 

and   rnioB   himself    so   hastily    that  alone,    disappointed     in    her    great 

Marietta    begins   to   fear    that    the  scheme,  could-  then  easily  be  dealt 

palace  will  hi  oflered  for  sale  sooner  with..   The  35,000   scudi  would  fdi 

than  accords  with  her  arrangements,  into  his  hands. 

Not  bat  that  she  has  the  requisite  This  Canon  Gnidi  appears  to  as 

foods,   hot    her  difiBcalty  lies  here  :  a    quite     melodramatic     oersonage 

she  cannot  use  this  sum  of  money  drawn  after  the  type  of  the  wicked 

jxk  the  lifetime  of  her  node.    Her  priest   that   novels   and    plays  have 

plans   reqnire  that  hsr  nnde  should  made   familiar   to  us   all.     We  are 

fifst    die,    and     then    the    Palazzo  happy    to .  say,    however,    that   his 

Lanardi  be  offered  for  sale.    If  she  diabolical    designs    are     frustrated. 

w«re   to  give   over  her  hoard   into  He   does  not   succeed  in  poisoning 

the  Canon's  hand,  he  would  inevit-  the  uncle  :   Marietta   is  *  partly  in- 

ably  bestow  it  npon  Sebastian;  and  formed  of  his  treachery  to  her ;  she 

Sensstian  would   as  inevitably  con-  makes    confession    of    her    hoarded 

tract  this   odious  plebeian  marriage  treasure  to  the  good  Canon ;  Sebas- 

with  his  beloved  Laura.    Her  uncle  .tian  marries  his  plebeian  Laura,  bat 

dead,     and     she    mistress    of    this  as  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  verv 

moD^  or   the   palace,  terms    could  osarer   who  has  secured  to  himseu 
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the  Palace  Lnnardi,  he, ,  by  his  mar- 
riage, bect)mes  also  the'  posseaeor  of 
the  honse  of  his  ancestors.  All 
eods  happily.  We  are  even  spared 
the  execQtioo  of  '*poeJtical  jnBtice'' 
npoD  the  wicked  priest.  We  are 
told  that  he  obtains  the  goal  of 
his  ambitioD-  —  that  he  wears  the 
cardiaars  bat  Bat,  as  the  author 
▼ery  jastly  observes,  men  of  this 
stamp  are  Dot  the  kss  poniebed  be- 
cause they  succeed  in  the  object  of 
their  ambition.  They  bear  their 
paDiriTment  in  their  own  nature — • 
in  those  very  diepoeitions  and  qna- 
lities  which  enabled  them  to  obtain 
a  nefarioas  sncoess. 

"Nothing  could  be  more* imposing.'* 
(thus  Mr.  TroUope  worthily  coDcludes  bis 
novel),  **  richer,  more  decorous,- ttiirer 
seeming,  graoder,  ihan  the  splendid  tear- 
let  mantle  which  draped  the  majestic 
figme  of  his  Eminence,  as  he  stepped  in 
state  befuie  the  eyes  of  the  aamiring 
crowd.  But  as  to  what  paRsed  in  the 
heart  that  beat  beneath  the  maotle,  and 
the  thoughts  that  were  busy  under  the 
scarlet  bat,  and  as  to  the  question  whe* 
ther  you  or  I^  reader,  would  accept  the 
grand  mantle  and  the  hat,  with  all  the 
good  things  that  go  with  them,  on  the 
coudition  of  accepting  with  them  bis 
Eminence's  heart  and  bis  EminoDce's 
head,  with  the  feelings  and  thinkings  of 
or  belonging  to  those  Right  Reverend 
organs — why,  that  is  another  matter  1" 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  story, 
oecessitated  by  oar  remarks  on  the 
character  of  Marietta,  would  give  a 
very  errooeous  notion  of  Mr.  Trollope's 
novel.  For  we  have  touched  only  on 
the  more  tragic  portion  of  it^  The 
lighter  parts,  and  thoee  savouring 
more  of  comedy  than  tragedy,  are  very 
agreeably  written.  The  character  of 
^anni  (abbreviation  for  Giovanni,) 
and  of  his  father  Carlo  Palli  (the  rich 
fattore,  who  has  contrived  to  get  into 
his  possession  one-half  of  the  estate  of 
the  spendthrift  Perini,  while  his  bro 
ther  the  nsorer  has  secured  to  himself 
the  other  hall),  are  both  very  pleasant^ 
ly  sustained,  ^anni  neyer  enters  hot 
he  brings  an  air  of  quiet  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  with  him.  He  grows 
wiser  and  wittier  as  the  story  pro- 
gresaes.      He    miuiBgea  his    father 


the  fattore  and  his  own  little  love 
aflUlr  with  Caterina  in  the  most 
dflightful  manner.  As  his  father 
holds  one-half  the  Perini  property,  and 
his  uncle,  the  father  of  Laora,  the 
other  half,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
Nanni  is  expected  to  marry  Laura. 
Bot  both  Nanni  and  Laura  refuse  to 
take  their  parts  in  the  drama  as  thus 
arranged.  Lnnra  has  given  her  heart  to 
Stbastian,  Nanni  to  the  pretty  Cateri- 
na. The  cousins  understand  each  other, 
and  forward  each  other*s  wishes. 
I  Nanni  has  the  reputation  with  bis 
father  of  being  a  simplet^^n,  who  loses 
his  chance  with  his  cousin  out  of  mere 
faint-heartedness.  He  is  very  willing 
to  leave  the  old  gentleman  io  this  er- 
ror :  meanwhile,  as  the  following  little 
scenes  will  show,  his  wooiog,  when  he 
sets  about  it  of  his  own  accord,  is'not 
likely  to  be  marred  by  any  false  timid- 
ity. He  has  to  extract  a  '*  yes"  out 
of  Caterina.  ' 

"  *Then  you  say  yes!  But  say  it 
with  your  own  sweet  lips  V 

^*  *  Mind,  Nanni,'  eaid  Caterina  io  a 
grave  manner,  *  I  said  if  all  the  others 
were  agreed.' 

•*  •  WelJ,  so  be  it  If  my  father  and 
yours  consent,  jou  will  not  Bay  uo  ?' 

"  *  No,'  said  Caterina,  laughing :  '  will 
that  do?' 

"  *  No ;  say  yes,  if  it  is  only  to  show 
that  }ou  can  say  yest'  replied  Nanni, 
who  had  by  this  time  recovered  the  use 
of  brains  sufficient  for  the  occits  on,  and 
who  had  got  his  great  strong  arm  round 
Caterioa's  lithe  little  waist  '  Say  yea,' 
he  repeated,  as,  not  seeking  this  lime  to 
escape  from  his  arm,  she  held  up  ber  face 
towards  his  with  lipa  tightly  closed,  as 
if  to  refuse  the  utter anoe  of  the  desired 
word.  That  was  certainly  the  meaning 
of  their  position  ;  but  it  did  also  give 
them  very  much  the  appearance  of  invit- 
ing a  kiss.  Nanni  bent  his  face  slowly 
and  gradually  towards  them — *  Say  yes!' 
he  repeated,  giving  ber  a  liitle  shake 
with  tbe  arm  which  was  round  ber  waist; 
and  still  bringing  his  lips  nearer  to  hc^ 
*  Say  it  I'  and  when  there  was  not 
above  half  an  inch  of  distance  remain- 
ing between  them,  so  that  the  breath  of 
tbe  required  monosyllable  was  more  felt 
than  tbe  lound  beard,  the  *  yes*  was  ut- 
tered, and  tbe  deed  instantaneooaly  aeal- 
ed  aad  delivered  in  due  form." 
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Tliis  18  wfmt  NanDi  called  on  a 
nb^fqnent  occasion,  **Bcrewing  it 
ottt"  I(  18  certainly  a  novel  appli* 
catioo  of  the  shake.  The  yery  plea* 
Bast  raaooer  in  wbicb  he  mystifies 
the  burly,  good-natured,  bnt  some* 
wbat  t«ety  fetfaer,  the  rich  fattore, 
voald  still  better  deserve  quotation. 
But  U  wonld  require  too  moch  ex- 
pboation  to  make  it  easily  nnder- 
itood.  We  mast  leave  i^  in  its  place 
io  the  novel,  where  it  has  no  donbt 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  many  a  reader. 

Herpy  M  in  the  preceding  novel, 
we  never  forget  that  we  are  in  Italy, 
Florence  lies  constantly  abont  os. 
Whether  he  takes  his  ttand  on  the 
Ponte  Veccbio,  or  conducts  us  to  the 
theatre,  or  mingles  with  the  crowd, 
or  descunts  on  the  police,  we  feel 
that  ^with  Mr.  Trollope  we  are  al* 
vayff  under  safe  guidance.  He  con- 
trives, without  saying  much,  to 
leave  on  oar  minds  a  very  favour- 
able inipreraion  of  the  common 
people  of  Tuscany.  Their  patience, 
their  good-nature,  their  love  of  talk, 
their  urbanity  to  each  other,  are  all 
brought  pleasantly  before  us.  That 
eourtesy  to  each  other  is*  a  trait 
which  ef>pecially  strikes  an  English- 
nan.  It  is  the  trait  in  which  his 
own  countrymen  are  most  deficient. 
Our  common  people — those  at  least 
whom  the  eye  falls  upon  in  our 
public  streets — treat  each  other' with 
oabitnal  rudeness;  some  annoyance 
to  another  is  always  the  basis  of 
their  wit.  .  Treating  each  o»her  with 
mdenesB,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  abow  of  courtesy  they  put  on 
towards  the  wealthier  classes  is 
prompted  only  by  some  prospect  of 
^n.  Their  civility  is  but  another 
Dame  for  senility.  The  moment 
they  suspect  of  a  man  that  he  is  no 
better  than  themselves,  they  hold  tttis 
to  be  a  title  for  ill-using  him.  Re-< 
turning  into  London  from  almost 
any  Continental  city,  an  Eoglish- 
man  is  struck  ^ith  the  coarseness 
of  manner  towards  each  other  of 
the  mob  about  him.  If  he  has  the 
hmgnia  of  a  gentleman — that  is,  the 
ngDs  of  wealth— he  will  person- 
sl/y  be  treated  with  respect  enough. 
If  be  ftiila  in  these— if  they  are  not 


conspicuous  to  the  discriminating 
cabman,  and  the  like  of  the  cal^ 
man — he  will  run  the  risk  of  re- 
ceiving, perhaps  not  **a  word  and 
a  blow,*'  bnt  certainly  a  word  that 
will  be  as  offensive  as  a  blow. 

The  Italians  need  be,  in  general, 
a  peacefal  race,  for  by  all  accounts 
the  police  do  litUe  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity :  next  to  a  thief  a  Tuscan 
fears  the  police.  The  whole  admin- 
istration of  law  is  ''  SQspect''  to  him. ' 
*•  Even  in  these  days,"  writes  Mr. 
♦TroUope,  "a  Tuscan  rarely  ^ams, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  volun- 
tarily having  anything  to  say  to  the 
police.  Bdd  indeed  in  their  esti- 
mation, rooBt  the  evil  be,  which 
would  not  be  rendered  worse  to  all 
parties  concerned  by  letting  the 
police  have  anything  to  do  or  to 
say  in  the  matter." 

And  not  only  have  we  the  ob- 
server of  Italian  manners  before  us 
in  Mr.  Trollope ;  we  detect  sIqo  run- 
ning through  his  works  a  vein  of 
quiet  and  subtle  reflection.  Often 
where  the  character  appears  but  feeb^ 
ly  sustained,  or  sketched  with  an 
uncertain  hand,  the  remarks  which 
the  author  makes  d  pr^^xM  of  his 
own  creation  are  exceedingly  ^ood. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  most  Bkilful  of 
our  novelists,  but  one  of  the  most 
reflective.  He  will  often  snggest 
some  higher  conception  than  he  him- 
self has  succeeded  in  portraying.   • 

Amongst  the  historical  sketches 
which  Mr.  T.  Trollope  has  given  ns 
under  the  title  of  **A  Decade  of 
ItaliAu  Women,"  there  is  one — that 
of  St  Catherine  of  Siena — which 
pleased  or  attracted  us,  and  which 
bears  on  a  topic  prominent  in  these 
novels— the  teaching  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  ThiM  historical  study 
links  itself  with  the  interests  of  the 
present  day  by  the  fact,  that  the 
piety  of  St.  Catherine  is  still  upheld 
as  an  example  which  the  good  people 
of  Italy  are  taught  to  imitate.  Very 
lately  a  cheap  and  popular  edition 
of  the  legend,  with  all  its  miracles, 
and,  what  is  worse,  with  its  dis- 
torted view  of  Christian  morality 
and  Christian  piety,  has  been  pub- 
lished for  the  ezpreiB  edification  of 
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poorer readera.  << The 'Life  of  St 
OatheriDe  of  Siena,  the  Seraphic 
Spoacie  of  JesQi^  GhriBt,  forms  vol- 
nmes  oioe  and  ten  of  ao  *  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Library/  brought  out  at  a  Vbry 
cheap  rate,  as  a  means  of  sappljiog 
the  people  of  Italy  ia  the  nioe- 
teenth  ceotary  with  w^holesome  and 
profitable  mental  food  I"  ♦  . 

Xs  we  have  still  a  little  space  at 
our  command,  it  may  not  be  an- 
profi table  to  bestow  a  glance  at  this 
Catholic  Saint^  as  she  is  represent- 
ed to«B  in  this  edifying  worK.  Oa- 
therine,  the  daughter  of  a  dyer  of 
Siena,  had  one  of  those  disordered 
and  exceptional  constitutions  which 
would  have  led  a  medical  man  of 
tlie  present  day  to  class  her  amongst 
his  cataleptic  pat^pnts,  and  which 
would  have  rendered  her  a  much- 
coveted  subject  for  the  professors 
of  mesmerism.  In  these  personSi 
disease  itself  seems  to  bring  with  it 
a  certain  exaltation  of  the  mental 
faculties,  or,  let  us  say,  of  the  cere- 
brum, '  They  may  be,  in  general,' 
very  uneducated  and  very  slow  to 
fearo,  and  yet  in  some  direction,  or 
in  the  exercise  of  some  peculiar 
faculty,  they,  may  manifest  extra- 
ordinary power— as,  for  instance,  in 
the  command  of  language  or  the 
exercise  of  imagination.  In  the 
minds  of  such  persons  there  is  a 
distressing  limitation,  accompanied 
by  an  equally  distressing  energy 
within  that  limitation.  Catherine 
has  fits ;  stie  has  trances ;  she  seems 
to  herself  to  see  what  she  may  only 
imagine;  and  though  an  illiterate 
woman,  she  writes  letters  to  the 
Pope,  which  are  said  to  bring  about 
his  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 
That  this  last  fact  requires  some 
explanation,  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  say  that  the  Pope  pretended  to 
yield  to  the  exhortation  of  a  po- 
pular saint,  say  this  influence 
on  the  Pope  was  altoigether  an  in- 
vention of  others,  there  most  have 
been  some  letter-writing  on  the  part 
of  this  uneducated  woman,  or  in- 
vention would  never  have  run  in  this 
direction.  We  have,  therefore,  an 
instance  not  only  of  great  suscepti- 
bility and  tenacity  to  a  few  impras- 


sions,  bat  also  of  abnormal  activity 
of  mind  in  some  of  its  operations. 

"At  five  years  old,"  thus  runs  the 
narrative,  *Mt  was  her  practice  in  going 
np-stairs  to  kneel  at  euch  step  to  the 
Virgin.  She  habitually  flogged  herself 
and  induced  other  obUdren  to  imitate 
her  iu  doing  so,  at  six  years  of  age.  At 
seven  she  deprived  herself  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  food,  secretly  giving  U  to  her 
brother,  or  throwing  it  to  the  cats.  At 
the  same  age  she  would  watch  from  the 
window  to  see  when  a  Bominicaa  monk 
passed,  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  mov- 
ed on,  she  used  to  run  out  and  kiss  the 
spot  on  the  pavement  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  feet.*' 

All  this  may  be  very  instructive 
as  a  psychological  study.  We  see 
how  omnipotent  any  one  idea  may 
become  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by 
others,  or  by  a  general  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  The  poor  girl  had 
associated  the  idea  of  merit  with 
self-infliction,  and  there  grew  up 
a  positive  desite  to  toKve  herself. 
The  case  of  the  poor  girl  is  intd- 
ligible  en<Aigh ;  if  anything  needs 
explanation,  it  is  that  a  mania  for 
self-torture  ehonld  be  still  upheld 
in  any  part  of  Europe  as  a  pre-emi- 
nent manifestation  of  Christian  piety. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  con- 
temporary biographer,  the  *  Blessed* 
Raymond,  should  write  in  a  lauda- 
tory «train  of  a  Catherine  of  Siena. 
He  himself  was  under  precisely  the 
same  influences  that  produced  such 
a  saint  But  is  it  really  the  case 
that  everywhere  else  there  shall  be 
movement  and  progress,  but  never 
in  the  Catholic  Church?  Does  it 
stand  committed  to  unchangeable- 
ness  ?  Must  the  present  living 
priest  see  things,  or  pretend  to  see 
them,  in  the  same  light  as  the 
'  Blessed '  Raymond,  writing  in  the 
fourteenth  century?  We  hope  not 
We  would  rather  that  the  great  Ca- 
tholic institution  should  l^nd  than 
that  it  should  break— that  it  should 
submit  to  improvements  —  submit 
to  nationalise  itself— that  it  should 
consent  to  forget  as  well  as  to  learn 
— so  that  it  may  become  such  organ 
of  discipline  and  instruction  as  the 
age  demands!     The  day  for  ascetic 
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piely  IS  not  paigod~if  by  thig  is 
meaDt,  that  the  tendencv  to  fiod  a 
merit  io  some  species  of  sdlf-tortare 
k  passed  away — ^bnt  the  day  is 
sorely  come  when  those  who  have 
the  edocatioD  of  others  committed 
to  theniy  should  withdraw  them  from 
fitch  a  teodeocy,  and  substitate  for 
it  a  happy  and  bappy-makiog  love 
toGodai 


"At  twelve  years  old,  being  then 
marriageable,  her  mother  begged  her  to 
oomb  ber  hair  and  *  wash  her  &ce  often- 
ar.'  .  Bat  thia  she  steadfiutly  refnaed  to 
do»  till  ber  mother,  having  requested  a 
married  sister,  for  whom  Catherine  had 
the  warmest  affection,  to  use  her  infln- 
eoce  with  her,  she  yielded,  and  began  to 
{lay  some  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of 
ber  person  and  the  neatness  of  ber  dress." 

This  traosgressioo— not  the  dis- 
obedkaooe  to  her  mother,  bat  the 
jMdin^  to  her  sister's  impor^ni- 
ties-^this  washing  herself  she  tif  ats 
ss  a  mosi  heinoos  sin;  briogs  it 
with  mgha  and  tears  to  her  confes- 
sor; mod  is  manifestly  disappointed 
that  he  does  not  view  it  in  the  same 
light,  and  does  not  impose  on  her 
sosse  terrible  penance.  To  call 
herself  a  gnat  sinner,  and  to  roll 
herself  in  dost  and  ashes,  woald  be 
the  glory  of  a  saint  of  this  descrip- 
tioo.  Bot  while  one  can  feel  no- 
thiDg  bat  compassion  for  the  poor 
girl  herself^  one  is  jastly  indiffoant 
that  an  example  of  this  kind  shoold 
be  jmt  before  sosceptible  yoang 
womeo  as  one  .for  their  imitation, 
or  at  leaftt  for  their  admiration. 
For  although  Father  Baymond  is  re- 
loetanl  to  be  severe  to  the  saint,  he 
is  DO  belter  teacher  on  the  occasion 
than  the  saint  herself  ooald  have  been. 

"  Her  aster  eontinned  to  persoade  her 
to  pay  attention  to  ber  person.  *  But,' 
OQotinaea  Father  Baymond,  *  the  omni- 
potent Lord  no>  being  able  any  longer  to 
endnre  that  His  chosen  bride  should  in 
my  iray  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  Him, 
reoMyved  that  obstacle  that  prevented  her 
from  uniting  herself  to  Qod.  For  Bona- 
veDtora^  the  Saint's  married  sister  who 
iiMtigated  her  to  vanity,  being  near  to 
h^  oonfinement,  died  in  childbirtti, 
yoong  as  she  was.  Observe,  0  reader, 
how  displeasing  and  hateful  to  God  it  ia 
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to  impede  or  divert  those  who  wish  to 
serve  Him.  This  Bonaventnra  was,  as 
has  been  said,  a  very  worthy  woman, 
both  in  her  conduct  and  in  her  conversa- 
tion.; but  because  she  endeavoured  to 
draw  back  to  the  world  her  who  wished 
to  serve  God,,  she  was  smitten  by  the 
Lord,  and  punished  with  a  very  painful 
death." 

The  verdict  in  favour  of  Don- 
wasbiog  oonld  not  have  been  more 
distinctly  given.  There  is  no  need 
for  OS  to  dwell-  on  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  educatiog  a  Ohristian 
conscience  after  each  a  pattern  as 
thi?.  Bot  are  we  to  believe  (hat 
the  Oharch  of  Italy  will  oontinne  to* 
endure  that  a  work  like  this  shoold 
be  read  as  a  roaoaal  of  piety  ?  ^ 

From  another  point  of  view  the 
life  of  Oatherine  is  to  the  historian 
an  ioteredtiog,  and  perhaps  a*  pe^ 
plexing,  stady.  What  makes  it  snch 
Is  the  close  combination  of  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  in  the  narrative 
as  it  has  descended  to  as.  Oatherine 
is  an  iodispntablv  historic  personage 
— she  is  the  well-known  dyer's  daogh- 
ter  of  Siena,  &nd  it  is  her  own  coo-^ 
fessor,  the  blessed  Raymond,  wh* 
writes  her  bio^aphv.  He,  her  cob* 
temporary,  writes  for  her  contem- 
poraries ;  and  yet,  mingled  wkt  the- 
real  incidents  of  a  haman  life,,  wo- 
have  abundant  miracles  onbesitat.- 
iogly  recorded.  For  all  this«  no 
^rave  historian,  whether  he  be  Oatho- 
lic  or  Protestant,  gives  credence  ibr  a 
moment  to  the  miracoloos  part  of  the 
narrative.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that 
the  contemporaries  of  Catherine  be- 
lieved io  her  saperoataral  gifts— in  ber 
efifectnal  intercession  with  God  —  in 
her  personal  intercourse  and  com- 
munion with  Obristp-«nd  in  many 
events  connected  with  her  daily  life 
of  a  qoite  miraculous  order.  It  fol- 
I0W9,  therefore,  that  it  is  somethiog 
more  than  contemporary  evid^oe  that 
an  historian  wants  ;  he  wants  the  evi- 
dence of  men  who  wHl  themselves  re- 
quire sufficient  testiniony  before  they 
believe  and  record — of  men  who  have 
at  least  learned  to  distinguish  betweea 
what  is  fact  and  what  is  mere  ij\f§r^ 
ewe  from  Cut— of  men  whose  de» 
voat   feelings  or    parposes  do   not 
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carry  them  cm,  ooDflciousIy  or  nn- 
ooDsoioaely,  into  exaggerated  or 
fictitions  statements. 

In  the  biomphy  of  Catherine 
we  have  Btrikidg  instances  both 
how  the  teal  becomes,  by  exaggera- 
tion, transformed  into  the  miracnl- 
000,  and  also  how  the  pnrely  iU 
Ivsary  comes  to  be  narrated  as  a 
Teal  event.  That  Catherine's  fasts 
were  as  prolonged  as  nature  eonld 
sustain,  is  the  actaal  fact;  that 
u  she  remained  wholly  without 
food  for  many  years"  is  the  exag- 
geration of  an  age  delighting  in 
the  mfracnloQS.  That  Catherine 
saw  visions  from  the  age  of  six 
years  old— that  in  one  of  these 
visions  she  was  married  to  Christ 
himself — is  the  fact;  that  these 
^isions  were  objeaive  realities  of 
%ome  kind,  and  not  the  mere  coin- 
age of  the  brain,  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  an  age  that  conld  believe 
that  St.  Paul  and  Si  Peter,  and 
Christ  himself,  would  descend  to 
earth  and  make  themselves  in  some' 
manner  perceptible  by  her.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose 
that  aU  her  contempK>raries  wOnld 
listen  with  crednlity  to  her  dreams, 
or  treat  them  as  anything  but 
dreatis — ^it  is  qnite  enough  to  ao- 
eonnt  for  a  biography  such  as  Ray- 
mond's, that  there  were  a  certam 
namber  of  snch  faithfbl  disciples 
We  may  be  snre  that  dnrisg 
Catherine's  life  there  were  many 
mockers,  many  sceptics ;  bot '  these 
would  not  prevent  the  biography 
from  being  written,  from  bemg 
read,  from  being  preserved.  The 
biography  lives,  the  mocking  scep- 
tics die  and  are  forgotten.  We 
mast  not  make  the  blander  of  sup- 
posing that  Father  Baymond  is  a 
representative  of  all  Siena. 

Catherine  was,  no  doubt,  in  'the 
first  instance,  the  sport  of  her  own 
delusions ;  she  detailed  as  fact 
what  was  mere  imagination.  But 
persons  who  find  themselves  ob- 
jects of  wonder,  have  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  increase  the  wonder 
by  deliberate  inventions  -of  their 
own.     Thus  to  the  two  modes  we 


have  already  motioned,  in  which 
the  imaginary  becomes  mingled 
with  the  real,  must  be  added  this 
third — the  wilful  invention  of  one 
already  accredited  with  some  super- 
natural gifts  and  revelations.  Ca- 
therine's account  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  learned  to  read  and 
write  must,  even  in  the  construo* 
tion  of  the  most  charitable,  be 
ranked  amongst  the  inventions  of 
her  own  mind. 

But  in  the  life  of  Catherine  the 
miraculous  events  are  rc»lly  not 
the  most  difficult  of  explanation. 
It  is  this  poor  fanatical  woman, 
'^  scourging  herself  three  tidies  a- 
day  till  the  blood  streams  from 
her,*'  wearing  a  chain^  of  iron  round 
her  body,  which  gradually  eats  its 
way  into  her  flesh,  fasting  tall  the 
bewildered  braili  can  no  longer 
disoiminate  between  reality  and 
its  own  thought — to  whom  the 
government  of  Florence  applies  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Pope! 
It  is  to*  this  visionary  person — to 
this  somnambulist,  as  some  might 
now  be  tempted  to  call  her — that 
grave  historians  attribute*  the  re- 
turn of  Pope  Giwory*  from  Avig- 
non to  Rome!  Extraordinary  as 
she  may  have  been^  in  sonle  of  her 
psychological  developments,  we 
cannot  out  suspect  tnat  she  was 
made,  in  some  measure,  the  tool  of 
abler  and  more  crafty  minds.  There 
must  have  been  some  secret  history 
here  that  would  alone  enable  us  to 
understand  these  events '  as  related 
to  us.  We  have  her  letters,  bat 
what  portion  of  the  letters  printed 
as  CaUierine's  are  really  her  com- 
position we  have  no  means  of  jadg- 
in^    Are  all  genuine?  a  few?  none? 

jBut  we  must  not  be  led  farther 
into  what  is  always  a  temptiog 
problem  —  this  mixed  character  of 
folly  and  of  piety,  of  craft  and  de- 
lusion, of  tool  and  artificer,  of  ig- 
norance and  ability.  All  we  pray 
for  IS,  that  we  may  have  only  to 
study  it  in  the  past,  and  that  it 
may  no  longer  appear  in  any  part 
of  Christendom  as  a  false  examplar 
of  Christian  excellence. 
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8bl2  p.H.,  a  fine  April  eveniog. 
A  huiBom  cab  rattled  np  to  the 
door  oC  a  **  noble  mansion"  In 
Grosrenor  Sqaare. 

The  impetooos  hone  had  eoaroe 
been  jerked  into  a  halt  when  a 
young  gentleman  emerged  on  the 
paTemeot,  together  witn  a^  gibos 
and  white  oravat.  Slipping' a  shil- 
Ymg  into  the  driver's  hand,  he  gave 
a  Tood  and  hnrried  knock  at  the 
doeed  portal.  The  sonod  had  not 
viDisbea  when,  the  door  opening 
widehf,  Mr.  Angnstns  Bropiley 
narched  through  rows  of  eervanta 
iDto  the  inner  hall. 

"Am  I  very  late?"  he  inqaired 
confidentially  of  the  elderly  valet 
vho  received  his  'cloak,  evidently 
no  new  acqoointanoe. 

'*Kot  very,  sir,  bnt  dinner  is 
served,  and  my  master  is  coming 
down  steks.*' 

Sara  eooogh,  aa  he  spoke,  the 
portly  stomach  of  Sir  Jehoehaphat 
was  seen  descendiogf  his  white 
waisteoftt  heading  the  goodly  pro- 
eenion. 


Slowly  and  moamfally  did  the 
proceBsion  proceed,  as  Is  the  -caa- 
tom  in  this  melancholy  island.  Sir 
Jehoahaphat  smiled  on  the  yonth 
in  the  hall  with  grim  hospitality, 
bat  without  a  word.  The  worthy 
man  was  not  wont  to  utter  before 
his  soup. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bromley  stood 
near  the  baluster,  <'hat  in  his  hand, 
and  famine  in  his  face." 

Slowly  and  sadly  did  the  guests 
troop  in,  while  our  Augustus  stood 
watching  the  couples  with  a  longing, 
inquiring  look. 

It  was  a  great  banquet  this  dm- 
ner  of  Sir  Jehoehaphat  A  new' 
dining-room  had  been  added  to  the 
"noble  mansion"  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  to  celebrate  the  addition 
of  another  million  or  so  to  his  for- 
tune. A  dinner  was  to  be  given 
in  honour  of  the  roonr,  and  my 
lady  had  eulled  the  choicest  names 
from  her  visiting-book. 

Sir  Jehoahaphat  had  insisted 
only  on  one  guest.  It  was  Mr. 
Augustus  Bromley. 


GHAPTKB  H. 


No  wonder,  then,  that  Lady 
Ooxe  was  rather  reserved  in  her 
metiMd  of  addresrfng  ^the  tardy 
arrival. 

"'Otff  de  do?"  she  bowed  terri< 
bly  as  she  passed  him,  bringing  up 
the  rear  of  her  splendid  company. 

Mr.  Bromley  bowed  Ibw,  as  with 
a  look  of  mingled  relief  and  dis- 
appointment he  oflTered  bis  arm  to 
Letitia,  Miss  Ooze,  who  flattered 
like  aa  aogel  of  'thirty  in  the  wake 
of  her  ample  mafiima. 

As  the  oompany  was  being  dis- 
tributed round  the  table,  the  yoang 
man  once  more  cast  his  eye  over 
the  party,  lest  peradventure,  he 
ahould  have  missed,  in  the  hurry, 
tke  flbatores  he  WW  seeking. 


But  no ;  there  he  saw  the  dukes 
and  privy  councillors  gathered  to- 
gether by  Lady  Ooze;  elder  sons 
and  younger  sons,  duDards  and 
wits;  but  nowhere  could  he  find 
that  one  guest  on  whose  presence 
he  had  coanted:  So,*  turning  to 
Letitia,  he  joyfally  addressed  her. 

**  Well,  Miss  Ooxe,  have  yoa  been 
going  oot  lately  a  good  deal  ?" 

*'Not  vepy  much,"  answered  Le- 
titia curtly,  as  she  elected  for  clear 
soup.  Miss  Ooze  was  of  an  age  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  that  amphi- 
bious edible. 

**Not  very  much,  Miss  Coze?'' 
rejoined  Mr.  Bromley,  as  he  modest- 
ly chose  the  portion  of  turtle,  the 
pendant  of  his  neighbour's' pottage  . 
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"No;  Mr.  Bromlej,  not  very 
much." 

**  How's  that  r 

*'Why,reaUy " 

'Tm  Bnre.not  from  want  of  io- 
Titationa.r 

"  Oh  dear,  no ! "  aoswered  MisB 
Cox^,  altheagh  such  was  pretty 
mnch  the  fact 

*^Froin  want  of  indinatioD,  per- 
baper 

Letitia  smiled.  Tarbot  was  be- 
fore her,  and  for  tb^  moment .  she 
■ooold  not  speak.  At  length,  she 
paosed. 

"You -know  I  never  go  to  balls/-* 
she  said,  '*I  think  the  eldest  of 
foar  sisters  should  have  done  with 
such  frivolities,  and  for  the  last  ten 
days  there  has  been  nothing  else." 

''Yery  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure, 
Miss  Goze»  to  give  them  up  to 
your  sisters.    But  you  are  so  kind." 

Miss  Coze  smiled  again,  and  be- 
took herself  for  consolation  to  a 
patty. 

Thus  far  ^  the  wily  Bromley  ac- 
companied her;  and  now,  having' 
seen  her  lips  glued  for  some  seconds 
to  a  pink  and  open  glass,  containing 
an  enervesciog  fluid,  he  proceeded 
to  cross-examine  his  neighbour  with 
no  slight  skill  and  subtilty. 

''What  do  you  think  made  me 
lateto^ay?" 

*'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

"I  don't  think  yoa  can  keep  a 
secret,  Miss  Ooze." 

A  cutlet  stifled' the  remonstrance. 

"Indeed  I  can/'  murmured  at 
length  the  virgin. 

*'  Then  I  may  tell  it  you  latter.  But 
first  you  must  tell  me  some  secrets." 

**  I'm  sure  you're  laughing  at  m6, 
Mr.  Bromle;^.''^ 

**  Contrariwise  blessing-' " 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Bromley." 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon  —  very  wrong, 
I  know ;  the  bad  effects  of  a  careful 
education.  But  first,  is  Lady  Coze 
very  angry  with  me  for  being  so  late?" 

"  Not  very." 

''Oh,  Miss  Coze,  how  roguish  is 
that  smile  1" 

Letitia  was  tackling  the  mutton. 

^And  now,  do  tell  me  how  are 
joht  Riaters^" 


"Which  of  them?"  Miss  Coze 
did  not  inquire  wlthont  a  reason.  • 

"AH I  why  are  they  not  hereto- 
night?"  I 

«*  Miesy  is  not  out  yet." 

"But  the  others— MisB  Florence 
and  Miss  Constance  ?" 

"  I  will  let  you  into  a  little  family 
history.  They  are  both  goinn^  to- 
night to  the  ball  at  Conisbro'  Hoase. 
They  were  afraid  of  spoiling  their 
dresses  if  they  came  down  to  din- 
ner, as  afterwards  there  v^onld  not 
be  time  to  dress;  so  they  will  not 
make  their  appearance  till  later." 

Mr.  Bromley  was  not  ill-pleased 
at  the  information.  He  himself  was 
going  to  the  ball.  With  due  reti- 
cence, however,  he  suppressed  all 
appearance  of  emotion. 

"TAnd  are  you  not  going  to  the 
ball?  It  will  be  nothing  without 
you." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  mar- 
mured  Letitia,  with  an  anxious  soft- 
ness in  her  tones. 

Bromley  felt  himself  as  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.  Turning  to 
his  left,  he  opened  fire  on  his  other 
neighbour. 

The  neighbour  was  a  stout  gen- 
tleman, hitherto  intent  on  the  occa- 
pation  of  tlie  hour.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated physician,  of  great  veealtb, 
addicted  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
Stock  EJzchange  as  well  as  of  pa- 
tients, an  old  bachelor,  director  of 
assurance  companies,  a  man  of  few 
words  but  of  many  meals. 

Bromley  knew  the  gourmand 
slightly,  a«d  with  much  plasticity 
addressed  him. 

"Yerygood  mayonnaise." 

"HsAB,  HXABr  an9wfered  the 
Doctor.        ' 

"  Truly  admirable,"  continued 
Bromley. 

•^Hkab,  hbak! " 

"We  had  a  house  dinner  yester- 
day." • 

"Hear,  hear  I  «What  did  you 
have?" 

HWe  began  with  a  dossen  of 
oysters  each,  which  LucuUus  might 
liave  envied." 

"  Too  many  ;  eight  is  quite  enough 
before  dinner.     I  hope  you  put  a 
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liftie  toach  of  cayenne  in  the  pepper- 

CMtor." 

^  "Of  coarse    we   did."     Bromlev 

looked  at  his  neighboar  as  tboagh 

iojared  by  the  doubt. 

*'  Hear,  bear  I "  rejoined  the 
Iatter,%  *  apoloeetically  —  "  and  what 
next?'' 

"  A  *  bisqae'  sonp— admirabla" 

"Hear,  near!  Does  yoar  chef 
anderstaod  that  little  iSvention  of 
Careme's  aa  tp  carina  the  tails  ?  It 
is  a  wonderfal  art  Take  of  carrots 
diced  one  ounce,  of  sugar  one  onnce, 
ordinary  pepper  one  table-spoon- 
fill " 

"  He  told  me  that  he  bad  «made  a 
gpecial  study  of  that  point/'  inter- 
rapted  Bromley. 

*'  Hear,  hear  I "  the  Doctor  spoke 
bat  faindy.  Biaqae  was  a  topic  of 
eonstaot  faeart-baming  between  him- 
idf  and  his  cook. 

At  this  moment  Letitia,  indig- 
Dant  at  the  desertion,  interrnp^ted  her 
oeighboor. 

*'Fapa  is  speaking  io  Dr.  Lead- 
bitter,"  she  remarked ;  and  sare 
enoQgh  Sir  Jehosbaphat  was  chanting 
to  his  costomer  from  the  centre  of 
the  table,  where,  by  Lady  Goxe's 
orders^  he  had  taken  np  a  position  op- 
posite herself. 

*<Do  yoa  recollect  that  piece  of 
plate,  Leadbitterl" 

The  middle  of  the  table  exhibited  a 
perfect  oasis  of  palm-trees  ana  camels, 
with  springs  ox  water  and  tarbaned 
figoree.  * 

**  Hear,  hear,*^  answerej  the  Doc- 
tor. 

**  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  a  dnke,  good- 
nataredty. 

"That  superb  epefgne,*'  con- 
Unoed  Sit  Jehosbaphat,  *'was  pre- 
sented to  me  for  my  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  new  Bombay  Steam 
Company."  » 

**Hear,  hear/'  from  Dr.  Lead- 
tHtter. 

"And  what  Is  this?''  asked  a 
wit,  mildly,  and  nodding  towards 
another  piece  of  plate  exhibiting  a 
vessel  gradually  sinking  into  the 
waves. 

"That  was  given  me  "by  my 
brother  Directors  after  twenty  years' 


constant  attendance  at  the  Rata  Avis 
Marine  Insnrance  Office." 

''Ah,  Sir  Jehosbaphat,  that's 
what  yon  call  making  insurance 
doubly  sure." 

*'BIagden's  io  jack  to-night," 
whispered  a  fellow- wit  to  his  neigh- 
boar  ;  *'  and  that's  not  always  the 
case.  I  saw  him  reading  the  inscrip- 
tion roand  that  silver  sea.  He's 
short-sighted,  and  coaldn't  conceal 
his  exertions.  Then  he  led  *  the  way 
to  the  plate,  and  brought  out  his  little 
sentiment" 

The  second  wit's  neighbour  —  a 
voung  lady  just  out  —  felt  awed  at 
her  companion's  severity.  In  fact, 
Lady  Coxe  had  made  the  usual  mis- 
take of  in vi tine  more  than  one  wit. 
She  had  asked  three,  not  including 
Dr.  Leadbitter,  who,  .by  his  own 
family,  was  considered  to  trench  on 
that  order.  Dr.  Leadbitter  was,  nev- 
ertheless, v6ry  ^ood  •  natured.  So 
apropos  of  the  insurance  office,  he 
thought  to  tell  a  story  redounding  to 
the  credit  of  his  host 
.  ''Do  you  recollect,  Sir  Jehoshfr- 
phat,  what  our  worthy  ^chairman 
said  on  that  occasion  T  *  Well,'  says 
he,  'now  that  you've  got ^ the  ship,  I 
hope  you'll  always  keep  your  head 
above  water,' " 

"That's  worthy  of  Blagden," 
whispered  Whiting,  the  rival  wit,  to 
his  frightened  associate,  while  Dr. 
Leadbitter  repeated  the  point —  ,' 

"I  hope  you'll. always  keep  your 
head  above  water." 

A  sickly  smile  passed  round  the 
table. 

"Talking  of  Kara  Avis,'^  began 
Blagden,  "I've  heard  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  that  well-known  pass- 
age," 

"  Heaven  help  us !  "  gasped  Whit- 
ing, ''when  he  once  begins  on  those 
philological  discnssions."  « 

The  fact  is,  that  Blagden  and  Whit- 
ingare  two  deadly  enemies. 

Whiting  is  a  man  of  some  power 
in  repartee,  and  of  considerable  in- 
formation. He  is  very  amusing  and 
anecdotic.  Some  people  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  prepares  himself 
for  dinners  by  a  preliminary  coarse 
of  reading.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
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IB  very  pleasant  at  a  ^ioDer-table, 
and  makes  the  time  pass  pleaa- 
antly. 

Blagdeo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
man  of  very  small  powers,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  hamoar  so- 
ever. True,  hd  reaos  mach  and 
amasses  information  ;  but  his  maoDer 
of  retailiog  his  goods  is  dreary  in  tbp 
extreme,  aad  the  effort  is  so  evident  to 
sustain  a  part  into  which  he  has  been 
forced  by  a  carious  dispensation,  that 
his  jokes,  except  to  the  dullest,  sound 
like  a  kuel]. 

The  third  wit  was  completely  in 
the  backgrouod.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  shine  only  in  .a 
choice  society. 

Bo  Whiting  and  Blagden  had  it  to 
themselves.  The  dukes  and  privy 
councillors,  the  dowagers  and  damsels, 
were  content  to  listen,  and  the  two 
wa^s  Veigned  supreme  in  the  new 
dining-room. 

Blagden  had  for  the  moment  pos- 
session of  the  tribune.  Barn  Avis 
was  being  discussed  with  much 
acumen. 

He  had  come  to  the  words  ''ni- 
groque,**  when  Lady  Goxe,  with  the 
temerity  of  Ignorance,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  her  guests.  The  conver- 
sation rolled  towards  Whiting.  He 
was  to  be  the  arbitrator  of  an  ap- 
peal.     \ 

'*Ho!  I'm  sure  'e  can  tell  us,'' 
exclaimed  Lady  Coxe,  '^^e  knows 
everything.^ 

So  the  question'  was  put  to  Mr. 
Whitinff ;  and  Bromley  leant  forward, 
not  witpout  some  curiosity,  to  hear 
the  wit's  answer. 

*«Ho,  Mr.  Whitln',  can  you  tell 
us,  do  now,  '00  is  that  delightful 
foreigner  we  met  a  month  ago  at 
Lady  Moorpath's.  Lady  Moorpath 
says  'e's  so  delightful." 

'*  As  I  had  not  the  honour  o^  being 
at  the  ball*  I  must  first,  as  a  lawyer, 
ask  the  name  of  the  party."  Lady 
Goxe  was  puzzled.  Sbe  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  deficiency  in 
French,  and  was  reluctant  to  expose 
her  vulnerabilities  to  the  dinner- 
table. 

A  supernumerary  kindly  relieved 
her. 


<'We  were  talking  of  Oount  Ba- 
belais  de  Chinon." 

''Oh,  now  I  have  it  Well,  I 
do  know  Eomething  of  the  gentle- 
man --*  a  very  pleasant  agreeable 
man.^ 

''Yes,  I  wanted  to  ask  him  to- 
day, only  some'ow  or  other  I 
couldn't,"  retorted  Lady  Coxe,  with 
a  glance  at  Broml^,  that  partly 
revealed  t*  him  the  cause  of  that 
lady's  displeasure 

"But  do  you  know  anything  of 
hikn  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Jehoehaphat,  in  a 
tone  intended  to  be  easy  and  careless. 
''Is  he  of  a  great  family?  " 

"Wh^,  yes,"  answered  Whiting. 
"  He  claims  a  lineal  descent  from  the 
author  of  '  Gargantua.' " 

"  Now  that  is  a  pretty  mistake," 
interrupted  Blaffden,  aim  to  have 
caught  .his  rival  trippmg.  "  Rabe- 
lais was  a  priest,  curate  of  Men- 
doj^ 

Whiting  oast  a  glance  of  compas- 
sionate scorn  on  the  unfortunate 
wit. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  his  priest- 
hood need  make  any  difference." 

The  answer  created  some  sensa- 
tion. Some  of  the  elders  smiled. 
Others  looked  grave^  The  young 
men  grinned.  The  young  ladies 
were  unconscious— all  except  Letitia. 
.Letitia  blushed.  But  then  she  was 
thirty.  As  to  Blagden,  poor  man,  he 
was  covered  with  confusion  and  dis- 
tress at  not  being  able  to  floor  his 
antafconist 

"The  clerical  rule  was  very  ha 
in  those  days,  as  you,  as  a  student, 
ought  to  know,  Mr.  Blagden,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Whiting,  with  severity. 
"  The  Babelais  of  the  present  dayde- 
clare  their  ancestor  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, as  were  his  friends  the  Cardi- 
nal Castillon  and  Bishop  Montlnc. 
Ton  must  recollect^  Sir  Jehoehaphat, 
the  celebrated  epigram  of  the  day  on 
the  subject." 

"Oh,  very  well,  very  well,  Mr. 
Whiting,"  answered  the  baronet,  with 
a  cool  assurance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

And  Whiting  felt  rejoiced  at  the 
little  fraud.  He  had  escaped  the 
task   of  repeating   the  epigram   of 
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«ydi  he  had  folgott^o  the  two 
best  lines. 

Bat  he  was  not  to  get  off  so 
eaailj. 

"  Gaa't  yoQ  repeat  it,  Mr.  Whit- 
hg  ?'*  asked  one  of  the  dokes. 

«*I  am  afraid  that  this  is  not 
exactly  an  aodieDce  saited  for  it/' 
leJMned  Whiting,  with  an  ezpres- 
fiive  look.  ''I  am  sore  Sir  Jeho- 
dia{>hat  would  not  wish  me  to  do 

BO." 

Sir  Jehoehaphat  smiled,  throw- 
ii^  into  his  coantenanoe  an  expres- 
sion of  mach  Tillaoy  and  inward 
Bstislactioo. 

"Bat  18  the  race  then  nnhiter- 
npted  to  its  soarce?"  interposed 
a  peer,   with  some    pretensions  to 


heraldic  knowledge.  "I  do  not  re* 
ooUeot  the  name  in  French  history." 

^*Nor  does  any  one  else,  my  lord. 
The  fact,  beine  that  a  financier,  one 
of  the  few  who  retained  a  fortune 
of  Law's  making,  farbished  np  a 
pedigree,  and,  by  some  inexplicable 
process,  >  obtained  nobility  from 
Lonis  Xy.  The  present  represen* 
tative  of;  the  family  died,  I  believe, 
some  years  ago,  a  qaiet  and  harm- 
less old  man.  As  to  the  hrnWj 
fortnne  I  can  say  nothing,  as  I 
know  nothing.  The  present  yonng 
man  ia  supposed  to  be  reforming, 
having  passed,  as  I  am  told,  a 
'  jeonease  orageose.' " 

As  he  came  to  a  panse,  Lady  Ooxe 
bowed,  and  the  ladies  left  the  room. 


CHAPTIB  m. 


It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
reprodnce  the  after-dinner  conver- 
■atioD.  The  wits  gave  palpable 
Bgns  of  their  existence.  The  poll- 
tieianB  talked  politics,  the  yonnger 
men  talked  of  their  amusements, 
while  Bromley,  sittinff  between 
Wbityig  and  Sir  Jehoshaphat,  lis- 
tened to  the  sallies  of  the  one,  and 
enjoyed  a  little  confidential  dialogue 
with  the  other. 

''Ah,  well,"  mattered  Whiting, 
as  the  gentlemen  were  about  to  fol- 
bw  the  ladies,  and  in  answer  to 
a  casoal  obaervation,  "the  world 
may  tarn  and  turn  and  twist  for 
ever,  it  will  never  tarn  np  anything 
Bew«  Here  we  have-  had  fardin- 
gales  and  hoops  recurring  at  certain 
perioda,  like  an  apidemic.  Here 
they  are  again,  and  here  they  are 
likely  to  continue.  Now  France 
takea  fashions  from  as — now  we 
take  them  from  Francei  Grimm 
wrote  a  very  pretty  paper  on  the 
sobjep^  but,  long  before  his  time, 
we  were  mutoally  guilty  of  the 
folly,* 

*"  Talking  of  Grimm,"  inters 
nipted  BU^^Q,  anxious  also  to  ex- 
hibit his  lore,  **  do  you  reeoUeot 
that  story,  he  tells  of  a  dealer  in 
millinery,  who,  haviDg  lost  a  large 
fiom  by     the    bankruptcy    of    ^e 


Prince  de  Guem^n^,  complained 
that  henceforth  be  must  i\ve  like  a 
private  gentleman." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Blagden.  did  yon 
never  hear  the  maxuns  of  the  'Be- 
veur  ?'  They  ought  to  be  posted  up 
all  over  London." 

*'l  think  I  have, "•replied  Blag- 
den. '' 

"I  have  not,"  declared  the  host, 
as  the  party  was  approaching  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room.  **! 
wish  you  would  repeat  them  to 
my  daughters.  I  am  sure  'twould 
do  them  good."  And  beckoning 
Miss  Florence  and  Miss  Oonstance, 
to  listen,  Sir  Jehoshaphat  begged' 
Mr.  Whiting  to  administer  bis 
advice. 

"Are  you  prepared  for  a  strong 
dose?"  inquired  the  physician. 

"Ob,  quite,"  answered  Florence; 
'*  a  neutral  beauty,"  to  use  a  French 
writer's  expression.  She  was  short, 
round,  Buoburnt,  black -eyed,  and 
saney. 

And  with  her  assurance  Whiting 
began. 

**  First,  Everything  which  alters 
or  disguises  nature,  proceeds  from 
a  false  taste." 

''Hear,  heab,"  chimed  in  Dr. 
Leadbitter,  who  in  the  meanwhile 
bad   drawn   near    the   little   group 
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with  Mr.  Bromley  —  as  near  as  was 
compatible  with  the  ladies'  dresses. 

^  Second,  EYeiythinff  whicli 
forces  nature  beyond  its  dao  bounds, 
proceeds  from  a  bad  tasta" 

Sir  Jefaoshaphat  looked  triam* 
phantly  at  his  daughter. 

"Thirdly,  Evei^thing  which 
eclipses  the  'beauties,  or  hinders 
the  freedom  of  action,  4>rooeeds 
from  a  want  of  taste.' " 

**Very  true,"  remarked  Sir  Je- 
hoshaphat,  senteotioosly. 

''Hear,  hear/'  chorused  Mr. 
Leadbltter. 

"  *  Fourthly,  Everything  which 
constrains  nature,  or  hinders  the 
freedom  of  action,  proceeds  from  a' 
—  I  must  say  it,  ladies  —  'depraved 
taste.' 

**  *  Fifthly,  Everything  which 
loads  nature  with  superfluous  orna- 
ment, proceeds  from  an  affectation 
of  taste.' 

^'Andf  lastly,  *  Everything  which 
is  out  of  character  is  certainly  ont 
of  taste.'" 

**  And  now  yon  have  got  it,  girls," 
nodded  Sir  Jehoshaphat,  content- 
edly. And  as  he  turned  towards 
Constance,  hi9  eyes  lit  np  with 
pleasure.  .  He  could  not  conceal 
his  paternal  pride.  , 

Gonstanoe  was  tall,  an^  beauti- 
ful. Her  fair  complezion,  her  fine 
classic  features,  bore  a  stamp  of  re- 
finement far  above  the  status  of  her 
family. 

Dignity  and  womanliness  were 
,  well  combined  in  the  dark  hazel 
^e,  the  finely  chiselled  nostril,  the 
short  upper  lip,  and  the  delicately 
roonded  chin.  Her  movements 
were  gracefbl.  As  her  father  look- 
ed, her  small  hand  was  arranging 
a  flower  in  her  hair,  and  the  pose 
was  eminently  consolatory. 

'«At  any  rate  I  will  say  this  of 
my  girls, '^  exclaimed  the  father-; 
*'  a  Ithough  they  may  bedizen  them- 
selves out  as  they  like,  they  never 
exceed  their  allowanoe." 

''Hear,  hear,"  responded  Lead- 
bitter. 

"An  admirable  quality,"  added 
a  doke.  Aa  these  praises  were 
being  lavished,  a  slight  cloud  came 


over  the  brilliant  features  of  Con- 
stance. None  perceived  it  bat 
Bromley. 

"  And  may  I  ask  how  much  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  a  young  lady's 
pin  -  money  ?"  inquired  Leadbitter. 

'M  give  them  each  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-year,  paid  pono- 
tually  and  quarterly,"  answered  Sir 
Jehoshaphat,  pompouslv.  "On  the 
first  of  January,  the  first  of  April, 
the  first  of  July,  and  the  first  of 
October  each  of  my  grown-up 
daugliters  receives  the  sum  of  sixty- 
two  pounds  ten  shiUings,  income- 
tax  not  deducted." 

*"  Hear,  hear, "  burst  out  Mr.  Lead- 
bitter. 

"Thafs  the  exact  figure,  my  Lord 
Duke,  two  —  five  —  ought,  "  answer- 
ed Sir  Jehoshaphat,  rattling  in  his 
pockets. 

"Mais  c'est  princier,"  interrupt- 
ed a  strange  voice,  and  the  million- 
aire's countenance  fdl. 

The  little  group  turned,  and  be- 
fore them  st^  the  well -trimmed 
whiskers  and  handsome  features  of 
Count  Rabelais  de  Chinon. 

Lady  Coxe  advanced  playfully, 

^  On,  m^chong  'ow  de  •  do  ? 
Where  'ave  yon  been  dining?  You 
mnsh  dine  ^re  on  Tuesday." 

Lady  Coxe  turned  reproachfnlly 
towards  her  husband  and  Bromley 
with  a  severe  expression,  as  though 
but  for  them  the  Coant  would  have 
•  been  dining  that  day  in  Grosvenor 
Square. 

They  were  talking  to  the  girls, 
and  were  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  mute  appeal.  A  rapid  glance 
between  the  gkls  and  Augustus, 
hpwever,  showed  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  Meanwhile  the  gnosis 
had,  one  by  one,  departed,  and  there 
remained  none  but  the  family  party, 
Mr.  Bromley,  and  the  Count  The 
Utter  approached  Constance. 

"What  beautiful  toilette,"  he 
began,  with  much 'truth;  and,  leav- 
ing him  to  finish  his  conversation 
with  the  daughter,  Bromley  led 
Lady  Coxe  to  a  neighbouring  settee, 
and  opened  fire  on  that  ladji^s  heart 

*'  Lady  Coxe,  I  was  late  to  -  day 
for  dinner." 
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••WeB,  never  ipind,  Mr.  Bromley. 
It  18  Dot,  perhaps,  very  civil  to  come 
late  to  a  banqaet  like  that  of  to- 
day.    Bat   perhape   you  were    en- 

^  I  was  engaged  on  your  accoant." 

"Indeed,  and  pray  'ow  may  that 
have  been?"  inqnired  the  old  lady/ 
with  maoh  sarcasm. 

"Why,  I  have  heard  yon  more 
tbao  once  express  a  desire  to  become 
aoqaainted  with  Lady  Ilminster." 

Lady  Coxe  began  to  feel  interest- 
ed in  the  conversation.  Her  dig- 
oity,  however,  did  not  allow  her  to 
ibow  it.     She  answered  slowly. 

**LBdy  Ilminster  is  a  person  'ose 
beaoty  and  personal  merits  make 
'er  acqoaintance  nndonbtedly  de- 
liiabla'   • 

'*Toa  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that 
die  18  nearly  related  to  me." 

*'I  am  acquainted  with  that  co- 
inddoioe." 

''And,  perhaps,  yon  know  that 
she  has  been  for  some  time  very  ill 
at  her  Richmond  villa." 

^Siieh  mmoar  'ad  reached  my 
ear." 

**  She  10  DOW  better,  and  to-day 
I  went  to  see  her." 

Lady  Ooxe  was  milly  becoming 
engrossed  .  in  her  yoang  friend's 
oommooicationa 

He  continoed — 

•*  Yon  hear  everything,  Lady 
Coze;  *have  yon  heard  that  she  u 
going  to  give,  in  celebration  of  he^ 
con^escence,  a  very  little  dfjmner 
attheVaiaf*' 

*'I  'ad  4ieard  something  of  the 
kind.  But  it's  to  be  very  sh'woay. 
Only  one  'nndered  and  twenty  to  be 
asked,  so  that  they  may  all  sit  down 
and  dine  at  the  same  time." 

"Well,  Lady  Coxe,  I  thought 
yoQ  nnght.Kke  to  go."    • 

"^  Ob,  indeed,  Mr.  Bromley  ;  but 
do  yon  think  by  the  mles  of  eti- 
quette that  Lady  Ilminster  could 
lend  me  a  card  without  being  pre* 
nnted  to  me?  You  know,  though 
not  members  of  the  aristocracy,  we 
are  of  a  good  famly,  and  'old  our 
'eads  Mgh." 

**  In&ed  yon  do.  But  Lady 
Ilminster    desires    me    to   say  that 


she  hopes  you  will  excuse  her,  as 
she  has  not  been  able,  from  her  ill- 
cess,  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
but  that  she  takes  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  this  card,  as  her  party* 
would  not  be  complete  without 
you." 

"We  shall  be  very  *appy,*'  an- 
swered Lady  Coxe,  with  much  self- 
possession,  while  Bccretly  she  could 
have  hugged  the  young  man  to  her 
heart.  And,  *  indeed,  that  organ 
beat  with  terrible  velocity  as  she 
perused  the  magic  cardboard.  I^dy 
Coxe,  Miss  Florence  Coxe,  Miss 
Constance  Coxe.  Bromley  had 
taken  care  that  the  names  should 
be  specified,  as  he  distrusted  Leti- 
tia  and  her  possible  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 

Lady  Coxe  was  bent  on  giving 
her  young  friend  an  instantaneous' 
proof  of  her  gratitude. 

"  Can  we  give  you  a  seat  to 
Conisbro*  'Ouse  ?•  she  asked. 

I*  Mamma  T  said  Florence,  in  a 
tone  of  admonition. 

A  cloud  came  oyer  the  face  of 
Constance. 

Bromley  was  full  of  tact 

^  I  am  afraid  your  carriage  is 
already  over  -  full.  Three  are  quite 
enough  ,  under  existing  circum- 
stances." ' 

**  Voila,  miladi,  rinconv6nient 
des  modes  d'aojourd'hui,"  interpos- 
ed the  Frenchman,  with  intention. 

**Ho,  Congte,  fm  much  afraid 
you're  a  mofwovy  sovjy.^^ 

The  Frenchman  placed  his  hand 
on  his  heart 

"Then  I  will  walk  with  this 
gentleman  to  the  ball,"  continued 
the  Count 

"Do  you  know  the  Duchess, 
Congte?"  asked  the  B^roAet's  Lady. 

"  No,  miladi,  but  you  will  pre- 
sent me." 

Poor     Ladv    Coxe     sank     back 
aghast,   and    had    it   not    been    for 
Mr.    Augustus    Bromley  her   whole 
evening  would   have   been   rendered . 
wretctied. 

He  interposed  at  this  joncture. 

"If  the  Count  will  honour  me 
by  placing  himself  under  my  chap- 
eronage,  I  think  I  can   insure   hfm 
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ft   hearty   welcome.     The  Baohen  The   Ooont  eeemed    nreparea  to 

ha0  given  me  carte  Uanehe  for  daoe-  give   an  immediate  evidence  of   his 

ing    men,    and    I    aappose    Count  powers,    when,   the    carriage    being 

Rabelaie    comes    under    that    cate-  announced,  Lady  Coze  led  the  way 

j^oiy,"  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


''My  friend,''  began  the  County 
as  he  tools  Bromley's  arm  — ''My 
friend,  shall  'e  Jump  into  a 
'ansomoab  7" 

"it^s  quite  close,  and  the  hoar 
)B  not  late :  shall  we  walk  7" 

"All  la  equal.  We  can  converse 
more  at  onr  ease  walking,  and  I 
have  much  to  say  to  yon." 

**  You  honour  me,  Oount," 

Bromley  was-  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  sudden  confidence.  He  had 
never  spoken  to  the  Count  bnt 
three  times  before  that  evening.       ^ 

''I  entertain  an  mstinctive  sym- 
pathy for  you,  my  friend,  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  the  feeling  that 
it  is  reciprocated." 

"  You  flatter  me,  Count" 

"From- the  moment  I  first  saw 
your'  Anglo-Saxon  face,  I  felt  tiiat 
we  were  destined  to  be  friends  for 
life,  perhaps  comrades." 

''Ileally  you  overwhelm  me.'^ 

"Nay,  perhaps  some  diy  to  be 
still  more  nearly  connected." 

''Indeed,  County  these  anticipa- 
tions of  yours  even  outstrip  my 
wishes." 

"  Believe  me,  I. shall  not  dislike  it 
Foi  de'Babelais." 

"How  can  I  express " 

"I  have  seen — yes,  my  little 
Bromley,  I  have  seen  it." 

"  Indeed  I" 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  ii^polis$on 
«— ah  —  anm€U/^ 

"  I  really  do  not  understand." 

"Ah,  malinl  do  not  yon  think 
I  see  the  entente  cordiaie  between 
Monsieur  Bromley  and  la  petite 
eapidgle,  the  young  Florence?'* 

"Really,  Count  Rabelais,  y6a  al- 
together mistake." 

"  Chut  1  I  will  not  breathe  the 
word ;  but  I  have  seen  what  I  have 
seen.  Let  me  tap  you  on  the  sto- 
mach, ffueuxi"  and  the  Count  exe> 


outed   one  or  two  steps    lightly  on 
the  pavement,  singing  a  refrain. 

**  An  dlea  d*ainoar  U  n*ett  lien  d'impoMlble, 
Dbnc  il  oe  &ut  Junaifl  ddiespirer, 
Oar  toute  femme  a  sa  corde  sensible, 
Que  tdl  ott  tard  un  amant  sali  toadbar.** 

Bromley  followed  in  sUence^  wait- 
ing for  further  disclosures. 

"  She  is  piquant,  the  fair  Flor- 
ence," continued  the  Counf,  as  soon 
as  this  ontpoaring  had  subsided— 
«*She  is  piquant  and  some  say 
she  is  rich,  la  petite  — eh,  miHr- 
Me?" 

"Why,  indeed,  I  have  never  in- 
quired. Not  having  the  intentioaB 
yon  attribute  to  n>e,  it  has  not  been 
worth  my  while  entering  into  the 
question." 

"  But  she  must  he  rich,  la  petite?'. 

^  For  her  sake,  I  hope  so." 

*'Bat  they  tell  me  that  he  is  a 
millionaire,  the  bon  papa." 

"  I  fiftncy  he  must  be  very  well 
off." 

**But  are  there  not  half  a  hon- 
dred  suitors  for  the  daughter*?" 
.  **  Why,  you  see  the  fair  Letitia  is 
not  married,  and  if  suitors  wece  so 
plentifnl,  she  would  not  be  averse, 
I  imagine,  to  the  holy  state." 

•'Bat  I  fancy  that  Whiting  has 
little  intentions  towards  that  re- 
spectable young  lady." 

"  Nonsense  I" 

^'Tben  why  ask  him  to  the 
house?"      « 

"  He  is  a  writ«nr.  In  this  country 
any  man  with  the  gift  of  putting 
two  words  together  may  be  a  thorn 
in  your  side  for  ever." 

"  Bnt  they  tell  me  that  old  Je- 
hoshaphat  has  no  children  but  the 
four  daughters." 

*'  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"Then  you  think  him  an  old 
vaurien?    Poor  miladi  Coxel" 
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'*Na,Iihoiild  think  him  IbetriMet  itADoe,  who^    alter   all,  will    make 

of  koBbaDds."  the  best  Ck)Qnte8B  of  the  two.    Wq 

*«Then   he   has  only  foor  dangh-  will   matoaUy   aid   each   other — la 

ten?"  mdte  Ooze  wtU  be-  on  my  side^  le 

"OBtensibly."  Pdre    od    yours.     Does    that    suit 

"And  they  the  ioheritora  of  his  for-  yoa?" 

toneBf"        .  ''With     many    thanks     for    the 

**  I  shooM  sappose  so.*'  ofifor,  not  at  all.    I  have  no  ioten- 

''TMb,  my  htUe  Broml^/  we  shall  tions  with  regard  to  Miss  Florence; 

Ik  brotbers-ia-law."  and  here  we  are  at  the  ball — — ** 

'*Yoa   honour   me;' but  how  do  *'We  mast  talk  of    this   again,'* 

yoa  propoee  to  effisct  this  desirable  whispered  the  Ooont,  as  he  bent  a 

Rsoltr  low  bow  to   the   Dachess,  and 'left 

^  Yim  shall  marry  yonr  little  lore  his  companion  to  make  the 

k  HofCDoeL    I  win  espoose   0<m-  explanations. 


CHAPTIB    T. 

Pn^ofl  Synis  tells  ns  that  to  deli-  The  *  Weekly  Jooraal '  for  Janoa- 

berate  on  nsefnl  things  is  a  prodent  ry,  1717,  is  said  to  record  the  death  of 

delay.                                               '  of  the  celebrated  mantaa*maker,  Mre. 

II  nsay  not  be  nseless  to  deliberate  Selby,    the    inventor,   or    probably 

for  a  short  space  on  the  causes  that  the    reviver,  of   ths  hoop-pettieoat. 

preveoted  Lady  Coze  from  giving  a  Mra  Selby  was  the  nrst  of  *'  women's 

nat  in  her  oarriage  to  Mr.  Augustus  ooopers." 

Bimnl^.  Mrs.    Selby    was,    therefore,    the 

Dress  baa  always  been  one  of  the  prime    cause    of     Bromley's     exile 

wedknesaea    inherent   in  the  British  from  tbe  family-coaoh  of  the  Ooxes, 

teale.  and   the  readers  should    know  tbe 

Queen  Elizabeth  left  three  thousand  objeot  of  the  invention.    It  was  to 

dremea  —  Frenche    gownes,   rounde  conceal   the   pregnancy  of  a  king's 

gowiies,  loote gownes, pantobles, saufe-  mistress-^. the  shame  of  a  faithless 

garden  and  juppes.                 •  wife.    A'  volume  would  scarcely  oon- 

The    widespread    fturthingale   was  tain  all  that  has  been  sud  and  written 

Bkewiaa   In    her  day  the   cause  of  on   the  subject     One  extract  will 

muefa  extravagance.     Large  dresses  suffice. 

are  inevitably  more  expensive  than  It    vras    Madame    de    Montespan 

those  of  «iore  rational   proporUons,  who  invented  the  robes  hattanUs  to 

not  only  in  the  increase  of  size,  but  conceal   her    pregnancy ;  but  when 

in   the    additional    ornament    neoes-  die  wore  them,  it  was  precisely  as 

saiy  to  relieve  the  wide  expanse  of  if  she  had  publicly  announced  what 

eoioor.      Qoeen    Elisabeth    likewise  she   affected,  to   donceal,  as  people 

excelled     in     this     department    of  said  — 'Madame   de   Montespan  has 

extravagpance.      Embrokiered     with  nut    on    her    robe    baUante,   there- 

hons,    tigers,     nay,     serpNBUts,    sea-  fore,"'*&c. 

horses,    swans,    and    ostriches,    her  Yet  this  is  the  dress  adopted  by  the 

dress   in  quality  was    as    luxurious  Miss  Coxes. 

ss    in    quantity.      Cloths    of    gold  Oh  I  for  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Stone  to 

aad  of  silver,  ridi  Genoa  vdvets,  describe  their  costume  at  that  luxn- 

sflks,  satins,   and   costly  tiasaes,  all  rious  ball  I    Or   rather  the   costume 

oontriboted     to  .  deoiolish    the    for-  of  Constance ;  for  Florence,  with  her 

tanes  of  husbands  under  the  virgin  "  neutral  face  " — that  is,  neither  ugly 

Qneeo.     Rich    laces    completed    the  nor    handsome,    but    with   a   little 

robei^  when  the  substrata  were  not  lively  eoontenanoe— endeavoured    to 

ooDsidered    sufficiently    ruinous    for  follow  the  precepts  of   the  English 

£q)ky.  philosophers,  and  to  '  imitate  in  her 
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dresB  that  conciseness,  that  spirit,  and 
that  point  which  ought  to  characterise 
the  epigram." 

But  Oonstance,  the  tall,  majestic 
Constance,  demanded  more  dignified 
accessories. 

In  her  costame  she  affected  a* 
magnificence  and  a  goi*geoas  humi- 
lity which  eeemed  the  intermediate 
link  between  the  virgin  and  the 
matron,  fqr,  indeed,,  it  partook  of 
each. 

A'  skirt  of  snmptuons  pink  .silk  de- 
scended circling  to  the  ground,  '^armed 
with  ribs  of  whale." 

Flounces  of  rich  lace  covered  the 
petticoat,  •  scarcely  allowing  the  first 
fabric  to  appear. 

Here  and  there  a  bouquet  of  moss- 
roses,  artistically  wrought,  looped  up 
some  portion  of  tiie  dress,  and  a  glit- 
ter occasionally  betraved  a  gem  only 
half-concealed,  which  shone  like  a  dew- 
drop.  • 

Her  boddice  was  covered  with  the 
same  flowers.  Art  had  oatwitted 
nature  in  the  frosted  leaves,  snn- 
burnt,  or  a  tender  green ;  nay,  the 
scent  of  the  rose  bad  been  added  by 
the  faithful  artist 

Her  head-dress  consisted  of  a  net 
of  pearls,  encircled  by  the  rich  diadem 
of  her  hair ;  while  a  fresh  nosegay 
of  moss-roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley 
completed  the  illusion,  to  which  neith- 
er taste  nor  expense  had  spared  their 
help. 

Still  thero  was  a  cloud  on  that. fair 
face,  which  told  of  hidden  vexation  or 
anxiety. 

The  classical  features  were  not  at 
rest,  the  movements  of  the  graceful 
form  were  nervous. 

A  calm  looker-on  would  have 
guessed  the  internal  agitation  of  her 
who  was  universally  proclaimSd  the 
beauty  of  that  evening. 

The  walls  bad  disappeared  be- 
neath •  a  trelli?  -  work,  to  which 
creepers  and  rare  planta.  of  every 
kind  and  country  had  been  at- 
tached. Portable  fountains,  dis- 
posed in  divers  parts  of  the.  lofty 
rooms,  cooled  the  atmosphere  by 
their  sparkling  appearance  and  sil- 
very sound.  The  chandeliers  and 
lustres  were  also  rich  with  flowers. 


The  orchestra  was  composed  of 
eminent  artists.  'Vy'ealth  and  lux- 
ury  had  poured  their  treasures  on 
the  head  of  a  thousand  guests. 
Those  guests  were  taking  their  plea- 
sure in  a  thousand  ways,  suited  to 
their  different  tastes -f  some  with 
dancing  till  faint,  others  with 
slanders  and  backbiting;  the  more 
inoffensive,  wHh  listlessly  XotSkxm 
on.  Others,  more  benignant  (and 
these  formed  the  weakest  number), 
lavished  admiration.        % 

Matches  were  supposea,  made  up, 
and  again  undone  in  the  short 
space  of  an  hour,  and  speculation 
under  every  shape  went  her  nightly 
round. 

None  more  speculating  than 
My  Lady  Ooxe  herself,  as  wa  may 
judge  from  the  following  conversa- 
tion. 

"  It  is,  after  all,  a  great  thing  and 
a  grand  privilege  to  'ave  the  'onor  of 
a  title." 

<<I  should  not  care  that  my 
daughters  should  have  titles/'  waa 
the  tart' answer  of  a  small  red-faced 
lady,  to  whom  the  observation  had 
been  addressed,  and  whose  red- 
faced  daughters  could  never  dream 
of  aspiring  above  squires. 

"But  now,"  resumed  tiady  Ooxe, 
with  a  patronising  air, '''isn't  it 
pleasant  to  'ear  announced  the 
Donnt  and  Oountess  of  So-and-So,  or 
the  Marchioness,  instead  of  plain  Mrs. 
Somebody." 

This  was  another  hit  at*  the  little 
woman,  who  bridled  up  and  an- 
swered— 

•  "  Solid  wealth  and  comfort  for  me 
and  mine-^nooe  of  those  foreign 
Counts  that  don't  count  much  in  this 
country." 

Lady  Ooxe  blushed  through  her 
rouge. 

**  I  didn't  mean  foreign  Counts,  but 
English  nobility." 

•*  But  there  is  a  whiskered  foreigner 
paying  mighty  compliments  to  Miss 
Constance,"  pertinaciously  contin- 
ued the  little  woman.  '^Who  is 
he?" 

**  Oh,  a  charming,  clever  man,  the 
Count  of  Rabelais  de  Ohinon,  a  very 
rich  Frenchman." 
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"Ohi"    answered   the    red-faoed  with  a  somewhat  risqa^e  pirooettcv 

vomaD,    as    she    bostled    away    to  he    squeezed    the     youog     beauty's 

look  after  her  own  chubby  daugb-  waist,    and    deposited    her,  breath- 

ters.  less,  on  a  divau,  Constance  looked 

Walts  followed  waltz,  and  quad-  up.    Her   eyes   met   those   of    Au- 

rille   followed  waltz,   and    the    fair  gustus   Bromley,  and  a  deep  blush 

GoDstance    danced    with   many    ad-  of  consciousness   covered   her   fore- 
miring    partners,   three    times    also .  head, 
with  Achille  de  Rabelais.  "  Belioiense^      parole      dlionnenr. 

The    Frenchman    danced,   as    he  yoa    waltz     like    an     angel.    Ton 

did  everything,  with  audacity.    As,  would  torn  ev^  head  in  Paris.'' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Constance  Coxe  was  a  very  nice  apparent    manifestation    of  a  senti- 

g;irl,  though  she  looked  nicer   than  ment,  which    might    or    might   not 

she  really  was.     She  had,  in  fact,  exist  in  reality,  of   conscious  supe* 

rather  too  much  of  what  may  be  de-  riority  over  her  jfellow-women. 
Bgoated    the    financial    manner    to       But    though    her    manners    were 

be    pleasing    to   all    persons.    This  not    really     distinguished,     it    was 

Bromley  perceived,  ana  hoped  here-  difficult  to  discover  where  the  flaw 

after  to  remedy.  really  existed. 

The  financial  manner  is  the  man-  They  had  been  ^quired  second- 
ner  appertaining  to  the  offspring  of  hand  from  associates,  and  were  not 
great  fortunes  made  in  trade.  Con-  innate  —  so  they  had,  perhaps,  the 
stance  could  not  be  called  vul^,  yet  appearance  of  second-hand  goods, 
there  was  that  about  her  which  was  One  or  two,  stains  were  indelible, 
not  entirely  opposed  4o.  vulgarity,  consequently  covered  over  with  an 
The  £aet  was,  that  she,  like  many  of  ornament  not  quite  in  plaoe  —  but 
her  dass,  had  not  partaken  of  that  the  rest  was  varnished  up  satisfao- 
home  education  which  instils  man-  torily,  and  looked  almost  like  new. 
ner  with  mother's  milk  •  and  daily  She  was  not  very  clever,  but 
bread.  She  had  been  very  care-  having  overcome  a  giggle  natural 
fiiUy  instructed.  She  played  music  to  finance,  she  was  serious,  and,  in 
of  the  high  classical  schooL  Nay,  her  height  and  beauty,  looked  dig- 
more^  she  was  well  grounded  there-  fiified  and  wise.  Moreover,  she  was. 
in,  and  could  discourse  of  Sel^istian  very  much  in  love  with  Augustus 
Bach,  Beethoven,  ^uartetts,  sym-  Bromlev,  accepted  his  leesons  with 
pbonieB,  and  fugues  in  any  letter  of  ffratitnde,  and  his  reproofs  with 
the  alphabet  She  likewise  under-  humility.  She  believed  in  his  fu- 
stood  geology,^  admired  Kingsley's  tore  as  firmly  as  himseli^  and 
writings,  was  not  averse  to  insects,  piqued  herself  as  much  on  her 
was  strong  in  Qerman  literature,  worldly  wisdom  as  on  her  disin- 
and  subscribed  to  ragged  schools  terestedness  in  loving  a  man  whom 
and  Mudle's  library.  Nathless,  her  mother  disapproved,  through 
there  was  a  ^  twang  about  her  not  as  ignorance,  but  whom  /she  preferred 
true  as  the  sterling  of  her  father's  as  much*  from  ambition  as  passion, 
bank.  Her  manners  had  not  that  But  on  this  evening  she  had 
repose  which  marked  the  caste  of  avoided  him  and  dancM  with  the 
Lady  Uminster  and  her  set  She  Count  It  was  not  till  late  that 
laughed  so  loud  as  though  who  Augustus  could  take  her  aside  for 
should^  prevent  her.  There  was  a  moment  With  her  arm  on  his 
too  much  gush  a\K)nt  her  in  her  he  led  her  through  the.  long  chain 
lighter  moments;  too  much  af-  of.  rooms.  At  length  they  reached 
fectation  of  doing  the  right  thing  a  conservatorv,  occupied  by  couples, 
socially  and  morally^  added  to   the  who,    like    themselvesi    sought    for 
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floUtade.     Secure  in  the  absorption  ''Kever.     I    will'    never     marry 

of  others,  he  be($an —  him." 

**Wbat   is  it,    Constaaoe,   makes  '<Tben  there  has  been  a  qaealion 

yon  avoid  me  to-oigbt  ? ''  of  it.'' 

*^I  do  not  avoid  yoQ.     Uoforta-  "Aagnstus,  I    can  stand  this  no 

nately,  nearly  every  liine  yon  have  longer.     For    heaven's    sake    spare 

asked  me  to  dance  I  have  been  en-  me.     If   yon    only  knew    all,    and 

gaged.''  would  trust    in    me— I  cannot,  at 

"  Snch    has    not    generally   been  this  moment,  ofifend  mamma." 

the    ease,    Constance.     Ton    have,  *'I  do    not  wish   yon    to    ofiend 

on  other  occasions,  managed  to  se-  hel*  — bnt   tell   me,. dear  Constance, 

cnre  me  one  or  ti^o  dances  in  the  .whence   all    this   fear    and    flarry? 

conrse  of  the  evening.''  Yon  seem  afraid  of  some  great  eviL" 

*^  Bat'to  night  I  coald  not"  The  tears  no  longer  glittered   in 

'*  Yon    seem    to    have    exercised  her  eye.    They  fell  fast  on  her  dress, 

the  power  in  favour  of  that  distin-  They  were   quite   alone.     Aug^us 

gnisbed    foreigner  whom   1  brooght  took  her  hand, 

here."  *<  Tell  me,  dearest  Oonstanoe,"  he 

'*  Augustus,  you  are  jealous."  said,  **  what  is  .  .  .  ?  " 

*' Jealousy  does  not  exist  in  offi-  She   threw  aside   his   hand    with 

oial  life  —  that  is  to  say,  jealousy  of  a  wamipg  gesture,  for  Lady  Ooxe 

women."  stood  before  them. 

Constance  played  with  her  skirts  >^Oome,     Goostaoee,"    she     said, 

nervously.  ^verely.    '^Itistime  togo 'ome." 

'*  Mamma  desired  dm  to  be  very  '*  Thanks,  my  dear   friend,''  whis- 

civil  to  the  Count."                          •  pered   the   Count  to  AngustoSy    as 

**  And  very  uncivil  to  me,  I  sup^   they   were    leaving   the   ball    door, 

pose;    but    the   order  has  been  re-  ''Ton    were     pleading    my    cause, 

peated  more  than  oooe  without  the  Honneur  et  Amiti6." 

sameefieot."  And  the   Count    disappeared    in 

"  But  I  must  obey  her."  the  distance,'  hoppinff. 

<<  Certainly.    Obey  herl    Let  her  ^'My  dears,"  sud  Lady  Ooxe,  ss 

chooee    a  husband  foryoo,  and,  in  they  drove    home,  tired    and    col* 

her     perspicacity,    she    will     seleot  lapsed.     <' My  .dears,  you  ^  better 

the  Oount     He   has   already  fixed  send     for     M^laoie    .tomorrow,    to 

his    attentk>as   on    you,  and  she  is  order   dresses   for   Lady  Ilminster's 

favouring  them."                              *  dejooner  I  " 


OHAPTEB  Vn. 

Augqgtua  Bromley  was  of  a  eha-  upholsterer,  whom   Bir  Jehoshaphat 

raeter    beyond    the   appreciation  of  had   married   in   perhaps   tiie    only 

the    Lady  Coxes  of   creation.     To  weak  moment  of  his  life, 

those  who    have    made    their  way.  Lady  Ooxe  had  grand  visions  for 

none   are  acceptable  whose  way  is  her   daughter.     In   ^ese   years    of 

not  yet  made,  and  for  ought  Lady  hixury  and  grandeur,  where  life   is 

Ooxe  knew,  Bromley's  might  never  a     burden     und^    thousands,    and 

carry  him    much    further    than  the  where   poverty   starves   on    pineap- 

present  stage.  pies,   a  humble   Mr.    Bromley   wss 

Augustus  Bromley  was  well  con-  beneath    the    betting    of    a    Lady 

nected.     He  possessed  six   hundred  ^Coxe. 

a-year  of  his  own.    He  was  private  She   dreamt   with    pride  tof    the 

secretary  to  a  cabinet  minister.    He  gay     weddings     from     her     house, 

was    but    five-and-twenty    vears    of  where    Countess   Constance,  in    the 

age;   but  he  was  not  good  enough  flowing  Brussels,  should  step   grand- 

for  Lady  Ooxe,  the  daughter  of  an  ly  into   thc^  corone^ed   brougham; 
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bot  Lady  Ooxe's  dreuns  nerer  de-  he  liked,  but  to  the  world  emnmoD- 

seeoded    to    the    interior'  of    that  place.      ConverBatioiml      proficfency 

dMghter'B    household ;     nor     could  is  a  daogerons  gift,  to  be  used  only 

ber  ooirfex  nund  deaoend  to  a  beg*  when  the  prime  of  life  is  past  aofl 

garly  domesticity  of    two   thonsand  its  object  achieved.    In  youth,  am- 

a -year,  or  to  a  bassinet  containing  bitioo,     silence,   and    obscnrity   are 

sny  toothless   original   sinner  below  motiye  force. 
aTisooant  Excite  not  the  jealousy  of  rivals 

Yet   perhaps  Angnstns    Bromley  by  the  nfidesB  exhibition  of   qaali- 

may  become  all  this.    Coronets  may  ties.  .  Seek    not    social    success    if 

drop  npoo  his  brow;   and  visconnts  Ton    are    a    candidate    for    pablio 

may  hereafter   acknowledge  his  pa-  bononrs.     Society    follows,   it  does 

temity.  not  make,  a  reputation.     Apparent 

Bat  Lady  Ooxe  will  not  stoop  to  frivolity  with  dogged  determina- 
eooqoer.  From  her  cradle  she  had  tion,  seeming  modesty  with  on- 
soBied  at  high  game.  She  had  dctebted  audadty,  deferential  flrm- 
(ttled  herself  into  the  good  graces  ness  with  women,  defiant  coneifia- 
of  a  banker,  and  she  saw  not  why  tion  with  men,  readiness  to  do  kind 
the  adoption  by  her  daoffhters  of  turns,  and  power  to  resent  slights^ 
the  same  oenlar  process  would  not  a  smattering  of  universal  know- 
bad  tfaem  on  a  nigher  bracket  of  ledge,  a  power  of  cramming,  and 
the  social  Walhalla.  Better,  ao-  the  gift  of  holding  your  own,  *aie 
OQiding  to  her  phttosophy,  marry  a  qualities  which  tend  to  success  in 
count  and  become  a  beggar,  tnan  the  nineteenth  oentnry. 
marry  the  b^gar  on  the  diance  of  These  endowments  Bromley  pos- 
ebtaming  the  higher  dignity.  '  sessed  in  perfection,  and    Sir  Jeho- 

nie   ptefix  of    Mrs.   was   odious  ohaphat,  that  wily  City  banker,  had 

to  the  dame  who   had    begun   life  found   them   out,  and  was   turmng 

with    no    designation    save    Betsy,  them  to  account 
She  had  no  more  idea  of  station  as       City  bankers    love    to    patronise 

apart  from   title,   than  of  a  bride-  young    men    of    fashion.     To    pa- 

cike  without  ita  white  ^  sugar   en-  tronise    the    son    of   a  duke,   they 

velope— of  dress  without  diamonds,  think,  places  them  on  a  nearer  equa* 

l^evertheleaB,    Augustus    Bromley  lity    with    that    dake.     It    annihi- 

wis  her    best  chance  in   life.     He  lates  the   breadth  of    the   counter, 

had  already,  tor  a  year,  been   her  and  sheds    aristocratic  essence,  like 

j^oaidiaa   angel.     To  him  she  was  mercy,  on  the  giver  as  on  the  re- 

mdebted    for    many   an    invitation,  ceiver. 

and  fior  manv  a  little  service  which  O  reader,  struggling  as  you  may 
others,  would  have  hesitated  to  be  with  your  poverty,  if  you  can- 
render,  not  be  a  man  of  wealth  or  of  fame, 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  pray  to  be  a  m^n  of  fashion, 
b    the     appearance    of    Augustus       If  you  cannot  'accumulate  capital, 

Broml^;    but    in    him  there  was  accumulate   the   semblance  of  capi- 

that  which  is  in  men  ''who  achieve  taL 

what  .they  wish  to  achieve.''     Who       You  would  give  your  eyes  to  be 

can  define  the  quality  which  secures  director   of    an   insurance   company 

raecesst    Those  who  possess  it  sre  or  a   railway  —  become   a  man   of 

not    handsomer,  richer,    nay,   often  fashion. 

not  dererer  tiian  otherSb  But  speak  Does  your  banker  ask  you  to 
with  these  men,  young  or  old,  and  dine — whom  do  .  von  meet?  —  Men. 
if  yoB  caa  boast  knowledge  of  life  of  ihshion.  He  forms  a  new  com- 
to  an  amount  no  greater  than  a  panjr — who  form  the  direction?  — 
mustard  -  seed,  you  can  predicate  Capital  and  fashion.  With  mode- 
great  things  of  them.  rate   abilities,    the    letters    H.O.N. 

Bromley  was   tall,   fahr,   reserved  before   yonr  name  are  as  vaibable 

kk  maimer,  quaint  in  phrase  when  as    the    LB  J),   after   it.    Properly 
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maDSffed,  a  good  dab  is  eaaal  to 
ao  almighty  dollar.  Extena  your 
acqaaiotaDoe,  and  then  place  them 
qocoDBcioasly  ander  cootribatioo.  . 

It  was  by  means  soch  as  these 
that  Augastos  Bromley  bad  imper< 
ceptibly  attained  in  society  a  oer- 
tarn  nnacknowledffed  power. 

Having  first  laboured  to  obtain 
the  reputation  of  a  man  rising  in 
material  life,  fashion  soon  foHowed 
in.  the  wake  of  a  nascent  Came. 

He  despised  no  one,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  soaght  all.  Eaually  at 
home  at  Devonshire  '  House  or 
Canterbury  Hall  — at  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  whether  with  Spurgeon 
or  Alboni  —  at  Gremorne,  or  Dr. 
Cumming's — he  knew  at  once  where 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  particular 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  would 
-answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment, 
however  eccentric  or  unlooked  for. 


He  could  hunt  np  ao  entomolo- 
gist in  the  City,  or  an  actor  at 
Lisson  Grove  — an  astrologer  at 
Brompton,  a  boatman  at  Wapping, 
or  Lady  Ilminster  at  TwickeDoam. 
Ministers  of  state  were  accessible 
,to  him  as  dentists;  and  few  objects 
were  beyond  the  circle  of  his  de- 
termination: 

He  had  met  Constance  some  year 
and  a 'half  previoudy ;  and  though 
she  was  then  almost  a  child,  he  had 
determined  to  marry  her. 

His  first  step  was  no  difficult 
one — to  obtain  her  affecctions.  His 
next^  to  8U[>erinteQd  her  educa- 
tion. In  this  task  her  youth  assist- 
ed him,  and  his  ioflaence  and  coun- 
sels had  saved  her  from  that  fast, 
pert  tone  and  doubU'ul  conversa- 
tion which  now  contend  with  >Pa- 
seyism,  science,  and  prophecy  in 
vsocial  life. 


CHAPTER  vin. 


Count  Rabelais  woke  one  morn- 
ing at  a  hotel  in  Jermyn  Stt-eet. 
Springing,  he  alighted  on  the  floor; 
tiien,  seating  himself  on  the  bed, 
called  for  his  servant 

'^Timol^on,  my  l)oots!''  he  cried. 

To  some  readers  it  mav  appear 
unpleasantly  natural  that  the  Count 
should  call  for  those  articles  of 
dress  without  any  preliminary  ab- 
lution. But  far  be  it  from  us  to 
oast  any  slur  on  his  cleanliness. 
That  essentially  British  institution, 
the  tub,  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  Continental  ethics.  Other 
expedients  .  serve  their  purpose.  A 
warm  batn  removes  au  spots  on 
'their  cleanliness  —  a  bath  renewed, 
as  occasion  may  serve  the  indivi- 
dual, daily,  three  times  a  week," 
weekly,  fo^nightly,  monthly,  or 
even  yearly. 

"Timol6on!"  repeated  the  Count, 
in  a  still  louder  voice ;  but  the  valet 
answered  not. 

The  Count  was  in  a  very  light 
costume;  nevertheless,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  servant's  arrival,  he  pro- 
eeedea    to    rouse    himself   by    the 


execution,  before  the  looking-glass, 
of  a  free  and  graceful  dance. 

As  he  was  thus  employed,  a 
knock  at  the  door  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  decorum. 

** Who's  there?"  he  cried,  io 
broken  English,  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat: **Timol^onT" 

A  female  voice  responded. 

''Diablel  where  is  that  terrible 
TimoI6on?  Like  Fontenelle's,  my 
one  servant  serves  me  as  badly  aa 
if  I  bad  twenty." 

Meanwhile  he  had  approached 
the  door,  and  proceeded  to  b^gin  a 
dialogae. 

"Who  want  me?" 

**A  letter,  sir." 

"Give  it  my  servant,  and  tell 
him  to  come  here  directly." 

"If  you  please,  sir,  he's  talking 
to  my  mistress  down -stairs,  ana 
told  me  to  bring  the  letter  up  to 
you." 

"Times  are  pretty  *  changed," 
soliloquised  the  Count,  "when  the 
valet  flirts  with  the  mistress,  and 
sends  the  maid  to  converse  with 
his  master." 
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**  And  who  ivv  be  your  wiaUm,  *"^  do  do,  6(mgte  V*  dried  the 

Mees?"  lad^,  vebemently: 

*"  Mideme  Carroo.''  The    Oouot   did   not  hesitate   to 

"Diablel   Madame  GarroD  dowa-  walk  ioto   the   street,  notwithstand* 

itaira !    Does  she  wiab  to  see  me  ?"  log  his  costume. 

"  No ;  sbe  oolj  be^  yoa  to  read  ^  I   hope   yoa   are   well,  Miladi, 

this  letter.    She  is  giving  Timol^oo  after   the   ezertioos   of  last   night ; 

a  raesMge  for  joo."  and   Mademoiselle    Florenoe    I    see 

'^  Very  welL     Theo  will  you  have  laoghiog    at   my   toilette  — e8i>iegle 

the  goodness  to  stand- near  the  hinges  comme      toojoars — and     Mademo^ 

of  the   door,  and    to  extend    yoar  selle  Oonstance  more  beaatiful  than 

hand  while  I  make  a  little  opening,  ever.'' 

Too  should  not  see  m&    I  am  not  "  We    are    in   very   ffood  'ealth, 

in  a  state  for  to.be  seen.*^  thank    yon,  Coogte.     We  eame  to 

He   opened  *a   few  inches  of  the  remind  you  of  voor  promise  to  dine 
door,  and  a  small  note  was  handed  with  us  to-day.'^ 
b.    Tearing    it    open,    he    qoietly  '^  1  should  not  be  a  good  French- 
read  ]t»    It  was  in  French  : —  man    to  forget  the  commands  of  the 

''Come  and  dine  with  me  to-day*  charming  Lady  Cogues." 

I  have   something   to   oommoiiicate  "  Oh,  Coogte,  you  are  so  compli- 

of  importance,  aira   that   wil)  assist  mentary." 

jour  prospects.     Yes  or  no  will  da  "  The    subject    is    one  to  inspire 
Can  >ou  lend  me    vour  servant  to  the    least   poetical    of  mortals,  Mi- 
wail     this    evening  f — Ever     yours,  ladi.'^ 
Adelookdb,  Carbon.''  '^  Well,  I   will    nob    detain    you, 

"  Will   you   sav  to  your  mistress  Congte.      I   see   some   one   else   is 

'  Tee,' "      responded     the      Count ;  waiting    for   you.      Qay    man  I    A 

*  and   as    yon  descend,  desire    that  lady,  f  see.'' 

pig,  Timoleon,  to  come  up  quickly."  '*  A     oompatriote,    Miladi  —  most 

And  advancing  again  to  the  look-  distinguished   person,  Madame   Car- 
ing-glass    with    the    same   alacrity,  ron." 

the     Count   trod  a    light    measure  "  What  I.    Madame     Carron,   the 

towards    his    razors.    Scarcely    had  great    actress?     What  a  charming 

he  begun  to  shave^  however,  when  person  she  must  be.    Every  one  is 

a  thought  flashed    across  his  mind,  raving     about    'er  —  so    good  —  so 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Lady  clever,  I  am  told." 

Coxe.  "  She  is  charming  P' 

*'  Diable  I "   he  exclaimed  ;   ^  here  *'  Well,  I  will  not  keep  you  any 

IS    a    pretty   mistake.      TimoI6on !  longer,     Congte.      Good-bye.     To- 

TuboI^oqI     Where     is     that     bad  night  at  eight   o'clock  — not   later, 

Qtizen  ?"  pray." 

Bot  DO  answer   was  returned  to  "  Who   ooold    delay  longer   than 

his  cries.    He  most  still  be  talking  possible   the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mi- 

to  the  bonne  Carron.-  ladi  Cogues  ?" 

**  I    must    go    and    catch    them  **  Ah,  Congte-^ — ^ 

before    they   have  settled   the  din-  The  carriage  drove  off  with   the 

aer."  rest  of  the  lady's  sentence. 

So,  hastily  ck>thing  himself  in  a  The  little    brougham   that   stood 

fight   jacket     of   embroidered    silk,  modestly  behind  contained  a  young 

wt(h  trousers  to   match,  a  pair  of  and     beautiful    woman,    dressed    as 

dippera  eovefed   with  gold,    and  a  none  can-  dress  bot  a  native  of  Paris. 

Tukish  cap,  he  straightway  coursed  She  was  small  and  delicately  made, 

down  the  corridor  towards  the  door.  At    first   sight,  however,  she  Would 

As    he  reached  the  door  of  the  not  have  attracted  more  than  usual 

koteJ^  who  should  be  behold  seated  attention.      Bat    a    close    observer 

b  a  barouche    with    her  daughter,  would   soon   perceive  that  she  was 

but  Lady  Ooxe»  no  ordinary  pereon.      Her   massive 

V€i»  zomi  *  8 
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forehead,  her  dark,  pierdng  eyes, 
and  her  sharply  cat  lipe,  betrayed 
a  mind  far  above  the  level  of  daily 
mortality. 

There,  was  little,  however,  !n  her 
harried  conversation  of  more  than 
everyday  interest.  .  Tet  her  words 
seemed  to  have  for  the  Oonnt  an 
inexplicable  charm.  He  bowed,  as 
in  deference  to  her  commands,  and 
hafosed  into  his  manner  a  respect 
almost  amoanting  to  servility— very 
different  from  his  ordinary  manner, 

**Achille,'*  she  said,  '*can  yon 
come  and  dine  with  me  to-night  T 

"No,  Adelgonde.       I  ran  down 

in  this  disgaise  to  tell  yon  it  was 

impossible.       I  promised  last  night 

to  dine  with  those  people  yoa  have 

^  mentioned." 

'*  Are  yoa  gettbg  on  well  with 
them?" 

'*  Passably.  The  mother,  an  itti- 
poesible  old  woman,  seems  to  en- 
courage me,  and  1  think  I  have  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  the  yoang 
man  who  is  paying  coart  to  one  m 
the  sisters." 

"  So  yoa  have  fixed  yoar  thonghts 
on  the  tall  and  handsome  one  ?" 

a  Piedselv." 

<'  It  was  the  family,  then,  in  that 
baroache  ?" 

•*  It  was  so,  Adelgonde." 

<<  Ham,  ham  !  We  are  not,  then, 
getting  on  so  badly  after  all?'' 

"By  no  means." 

*<  Well,  as  yoa  mast  dine  with 
them,  it  cannot  be  helped ;  bat  I 
wished  yoa  to-day  to  dine  with  me, 


as  I  think  I  have  discovered  an 
additional  means  of  sacce^B." 

"Indeed  I  What  is  it,  Adel- 
gonde  ?" 

^  I  cannot  tell  yon  now.  Later 
yoa  will  know.  In  Csust,  I  mysdf 
do  not  know  the  secret ;  bat  1  in- 
tended yoa  to  meet  the  original 
possessor,  who  might  be  indaced 
to  reveal  it  to  yoa.^ 

««  Nay  ;  do  tdl  me  what  it  is.'' 

''  I  never  tell  an  nntrath,  Acbille. 
I  do  not  know  it,"  answered  the  ac- 
tress, sternly.  Thefr  her  featoies 
assamed  a  softer  expresBion. 

"  Do  yoa  require  anytbinff  else, 
Acbille — ^any  farther  sapply  ?" 

**  No  ;  thanks,  belle  Adeigonde  ;  a 
thoasand  thanks.  I  was  at  piqoet 
in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday.*^ 

'*  Then,  d,  ce  $oir,  I  shall  expect 
yoa  after  yoar  dinner,  and  will  try 
to  retain  my  gnest  Recollect,  I 
shall  keep  the  box  firee  for  the  next 
two  nights  in  case  yoa  wish  to 
oflfer  it.  It  will  be  no  small  gift,  as 
every  place  is  taken,  and  the  hoose 
becomes  fuller  nightly." 

''Thanks — a  thoasand  thanks. 
The  old  lady  is  not  very  strong  in 
French.  But  I  will  bring  her.  Ob 
yes,  I  will  make  her  come.  A  box 
at  a  *  theatre  is  an  admirable  place 
to  pay  court  to  a  yoang  girl,  d 
VAnglaUe, 

Adeigonde  smiled  as  die  bent  her 
head  and  desired  tiie  carriage  to 
leave  the  hotel 

But  the  smile  was  one  of  pity, 
and  also  had  in  it  much  of  contempt. 


CHAFTSR  IX. 


It  was  late  when  the  Goant 
reached  the  lodging  of  the  actress 
in  Belgravia.  Tip  the  narrow  stairs 
he  ran,  two  steps  at  a  time,  ontil  he 
reached  the  landing-place. 

The  house  occupied  by.  Madame 
Oarron  was  nothing  very  much  ont 
of  Ute  common.  It  was  in  bet,  an 
ordinary  London  lodging-hous&  and 
'  showed  every  sign  or  its  condition. 
The  stairs  were  Bdgravian,  conse- 
quently of  stone  2  out  wherever 
wood  was  visible  there  was  a  want 
of  paint  that  betokened  a  want  of 


capital;  while  the  shabby  paper, 
stained  here  and  there  with  noger- 
marks,  and  disfigured  by  lumps  of 
wax,  dropped  by  the  bed-going  in- 
habitants, showed  a  carelessnesB 
that  little  harmonised  with  the 
enormoos  salary  attributed  to  the 
actress  by  public  rumour. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  visitor  as- 
cended to  the  apartment  of  the 
actress,  he  could  perceive  ;;radaal 
Indications  of  a  higher  civilisation. 
The  floor  of  the  litde  landing  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  new  AxmUi 
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Iter  eirpei  A  neat  lookfng-glaM 
m  ft  cftrred  Oftk  frame  was  fixed 
tguulk  the  wall.  A  fleeoy  sheep- 
ikin  opposed  the  progress  of  a 
drftogh^  that,  under  cormal  dream- 
iraoof«,  foand  a  paseage  beneath 
Ibe  doorway.  An  alabaster  lamp, 
ivbgiDg  from  the  oeiliog,  east  a 
Ijgbt  safficieot  to  shovr  the  beaaties 
m  to  eoooeal  the  deficiencies. 

It  was  io  this  little  comer  that 
OoQDt  Kab^ais  stood  for  a  moment 
With  all  his  frivolity  and  apparent 
esrdesness  of  ^manner,  he  evidently 
felt  some  tremor  at  his  appoachiog 
intaTiew  with  the  actress.  Pans- 
iB|^,  therefSore,  for  a  moment,  he 
firteoed*  to  discover  the  sonnd  of 
nj  voice  that  might  betray  the 
MoeDoe  of  the  actresses  compan* 
mo;  while^  to  conceal  his  purpose 
IhHn  any  possible  spectator,  he  ar- 
itDged  his   hair,  his  whiskers,  and 

OlTEt 

At  length  be  opened  the  door  and 
fboDd  Madame  Cfarron  alone.  She 
«M  seated  near  the  fireplace  read- 
ing a  voiame  of  Holidre.  And  in 
the  arrangenoent  of  the  apartment 
WIS  visible  the  same  woman's  band 
tbat  had  cast  a  refining  inflaence 
over  the  ante-efaamber.  White  mns- 
Bn.  eartains,  evidently  not  the 
efaoioe  of  a  professional  lodgings 
boQse  keeper,  added  to  the  cleanli- 
oen,  while  not  destroying  the  ha^ 
maj  of  the  famitare — a  few  tiger- 
Aita  and  Cashmere  shawls,  thrown 
here  and  there^  as  thongh  accident^ 
'  sOy,  over  the  chain  and  sofas,  con- 
cealed the  original  dinginess  of  the 
efaints  coverings.  A  doth  of  rich 
vKl?et  was  spread  over  the  table, 
tnd  covered  with  snAdt  objects  col- 
lected from  many  countries.  Rare 
floweiB  were  placed  in  a  stand  near 
i  the  window,  while  two  alabaster 
I  lunps,  matching  with  that  we  have 
iheady  seep,  cast  the  same  furtive 
Bghi  A  tmidl  shaded  lamp,  placed 
Kar  the  aetrasB  on  a  small  stand 
of  Itslian  moeaie,  illuminated  the 
vofome  befbre  her. 

''Am  I  late,  LeontineT  asked  the 

ielor,in  •  tone  of  voice  veiy  difie^ 

at  Item  that  hi  which  he  had  be- 

gniM^tlie  fhaoy  of  Lady  Ooxe. 

*Tbo  late  and  too  early,"  re- 


rided  the  actress,  laying  aside 
book. 

"  YoQ  are  oracular  to-night '^ 

"With  very  little  reason.  The 
person  I  asked  you  to  meet  was 
obliged  to  go  away,  but  has  pro- 
mised to  return.  I  told  her  you 
might  be  of  use  to  her.  But  she 
has  been  forced  to  attend  the  toi- 
lette of  one  of  her  best  customers." 

^You  seem  to  have  chosen  a 
nice  society  for  me,  Adelgonde.  A 
oouturi^ret  I  suppose." 

^A  rCRpectable  person,  AehiU^^ 
more  respectable,  perhaps,  even 
than  yourself.  6he  is  opulent, 
Achille ;  you  are  not" 

''I  did  not  know  you  were  world- 
ly enough  and  English  enough  to 
measure  respectability  by  wealtii, 
Madame." 

^  Her  livelihood  is  gained  by  her 
own  exertions^  yours  is  not"  The 
actress  spoke  In  a  tone*  of  some 
bitterness. 

'^And  do  yon  reproach  me,  Adel- 
gonde?" 

«  No,  Aohille.  L  only  remind  you 
of  what  you  are  too  apt  to  forget 

"Well,  do  not  let  us  quarrel 
about  terms,"  rejoined  Rabelais, 
querulously.  **  Who  is  it  that  graces 
your  salon  this  evening  t"       « 

'*  Madame  M^Ianie." 

*  And  who  is  Madame  M^lanief 

*<The  first  dressmaker  in  Eur- 
ope." 

"Belle  position!" 

''It  is  a  position,  Aohille,  to  be 
the  first  in  any  line  of  life." 

/<And  you  have  forced  me  away 
horn  a  pleasant  party  to  spend  an 
evening  with  a  dressmaker.  Thank 
you,  Adelgonde,  you  want  me  to 
marry  la  petiis  Ooze.  *  I  am  making 
great  game  with  Miladi,  her  mother, 
getting  on  famously.  I  rush  away 
to  keep  an  engagement  to  meet  a 
person  likelv  to  assist  my  aim, 
and  to  fulfil  your  wishes;  and  I 
find  that  yon  bring  me  to  exchange 
confidences  with  a  lingers.  Really, 
Adelgonde,  you  might  have  chosen 
some  other  occasion. 

"Believe  me,  if  you  play  your 
cards  properly   you  will  not  lepent 

(To  he  tantmuedJ) 
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BBLUGBBBHT  ISeHTS  AT  SKA^  Ain>  THB  CHAK0B8  PROPO0BD  IN  THEir« 

Ik  tbe  existing  dearth  of  intereBl  band  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
in  our  domestio  politics,  some  at-  tnre  under  the  enemy's  flag. 
tentioD  has  been  drawn  to  the  4.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  bind- 
agitation  Mr.  Oobden  proposes  to  iog  must  be  effective — thU  is, 
undertake.  Its  object  is  to  alter  maintained  by  a  force  suflScient 
the  Law  of  Nations  so  as  to  pro-  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
hibit  tbe  capture  of  the  enemy's  of  the  enemy, 
merchant  shins  or  the  blockade  of  These  clauses  embody  the  doo- 
his  commercial  ports.  Pbilanthro-  trines  usually  profesDed  by  each  4)( 
pic  men,  moved  by  the  hardships  the  neutral  Powers^  except  when 
and  loss  which  war  inflicts  on  peace-  it  chanced  to  become  a  belligerent 
fol  Industry,  are  apt  to  forget  that  It  has  been  our  own  practice  bitber- 
our  political  arrangements  are  gene-  to  stoutly  to  maintain  the  priDciple 
rally  baaed  upon  a  choice  of  evils,  of  taking  the  enemy's  ^operty 
and  that  in  seeking  to  escape  from  wherever  found  at  sea.  We  ad- 
those  of  one  class  we  may  create  hered  consistently  to  a  national 
others  still  more  grievous.  They  policj^  practised  by  other  Powers, 
become  '  so  possessed  with  their  or  disputed  hj  them  accordiog  to 
view  of  one  side  of  a  subject  as  to  their  position  at  the  moment  Ov- 
lose  the  power  of  seeing  its  other  ing,  huwever,  to  the  considerable 
side.  Nor  will  a  prophet  ever,  be  number  of  the  neutral  States  and 
lon^  in  this  country  without  some  the  great  power  of  disputation  to 
believers.  In  this  inBtance  a  few  be  found  among  them,  the  exercise 
respectable  shipowners,  without  of  these  ancient  rights  of  war  wai 
gi^ng  themselves  to  much  study  maintained  at  the  cost  of  much  ill- 
of  International  Law,  accept  at  will  and  inconvenience,  and  in 
once  the  assertion  that  the  Declara-  view  of  this  it  was  deemed  exf>edi- 
tion  of  Paris  will*  be  prejudicial  ent  to  abandon  them.  It  has  been 
if  not  ruinous  to  our  commerce  in  asserted  that  we  made  the  conoes* 
time  of  war,  and  straightway  im-  sion  in  apprehension  of  the  io- 
plore  a  remedy  for  a  disorder  which  creased  power  and  authoritj  of  tbe 
we  hope  to  prove  has  no  ezbtence  neutral  States.  No  assertion  coold 
except  in  their  own  imaginations.  be  more   groundless.      We   insisted 

To  the  treaty  made  in  Pans  at  on  these  rights,  and  made  them 
tbe  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  oer-  good  throughout  a  period  of  mo- 
tain  declarations  were  appended*  dern  history  when  Uie  maritime 
They  were  brought  forwara  un-  power  of  the  neutrals  was  greatly 
expectedly,  and  decided  with  '  a  beyond  any  they  now  possess, 
haste  that  precluded  any  such  de-  Spain-  had  once  great  fleets; 
liberation  as  the  subjf^cts  reqaired^  those  of  Holland  have  held  even 
One  of  them,  which  practically  d^  battle  with  our  own;  the  Danes 
nounced  freedom  of  the  press  in  were  formidable  at  sea ;  Sweden, , 
Belgium,  an  independent  State,  was  Turkey,  Venice,  have  all  been  naval ' 
speedily  rejected  by  public  opinion,  powers  of  some  consideration.  These 
and  fell  stillborn  to  the  ground,  neets  have  either  passed  away  or  are 
The  clauses  upon  maritime  rights,  now  but  shadows  of  t^eir  former 
on  which  the  present  movement  Is  strength.  It  is  easily  to  be  proved 
founded,  run  thus : —  that  the  naval  power  of  this  coun- 

1.  Privateering    is    and    remains  try  was  never  so  pre-eminent  when 
abolished.  compared  with  that  of  all  the  other 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  States  of  £urope  as  at  the  present 
goods,  except  contraband  of  war.  day.     Hence   the   policy   that   dio- 

8.  Neutral  goods,  except  contra*  tated  this  concession  was  open  to 
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DO  impnIbtloD  of  fear.  Bat  whilst 
the  material  streoffth  of  the  nentrals 
had  declined  doring  the  present 
eeotnry,  ihie  ioflaence  of  moral 
force  has  extended  —  nations  are 
drawn  into  much  closer  fellowship  — 
a  spirit  more  genial  and  considerate 
than  that  of  old  pervades  the  world ; 
Mation  and  defiance,  if  not  more 
difficolt,  have  become  more  paiofal. 
These,  are  the  considerations  that 
inflneziced  oar  action.  We  made  a 
coDoesBion  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

As  it  IB  now  proposed  to  inaaga- 
rate  a  new  and  untried  system  of 
warfare  on  the  basis  of  this  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  we  are  led  at  once 
to  ask  if  it  be  an  agreement  so  cer- 
tain to  be  respected  bj  others  tliat 
ve  can  regard  it  as  a  safe  foanda- 
tion  to  rdtj  apoo.  Its  validity  is 
exceedingly  donbtfal.  It  is  doobt- 
fei  whether  the  prerogative  of  the 
Grown,  acting  alone,  can  extend  so 
br  M  to  alter  the  law  established 
and  administered  in  this  country 
by  its  courts.  Phillimore  speaks  of 
ft  w  "this  anomaloas  Declaration, 
whatever  may  be  its  binding  efiecf 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  ratified  by  the  Crown.  In 
the  debates  in  Parliament  Lord 
Derbf  expressed  grave  doabts  of 
its  validity,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
fessed himself  unable  to  determine 
whether  it  constituted  a  treaty,  and 
if  not,  what  it  did  constitate.  As 
it  only  pretends  to  bind  the'  States 
that  were  parties  to  it,  it  cannot  be 
r^rded  as  a  law  of  nations,  but 
only  as  a  law  of  some  nations, 
a  thing  of  very  different  valoe. 
Though  commonly  called  a  Decla- 
ration, it  does  not  really  declare 
the  existing  law,  but  enacts  a  new 
*ooe.  This  being  done  by  a  com- 
pact of  several  Powers,  its  nature  is 
really  that  of  a  treaty,  and  nothing 
is  more  oertsdn  than  that  treaties 
are  shattered  by  the  first  breath 
of  war.  None  will  dispute  Lord 
Stoweirs  dictam,  "war  extin- 
guishes treaties;"  or  that  of  Tattel, 
"The  conventions  made  with  a 
natioo  are  broken  and  annulled  by 
a  war  arising  between  the  two  con- 
tracting    parties."     It     has     been 


argue<},  that  though  this  be  true 
with  treaties  in  general,  it  cannot  y 
hold  good  in  regard  to  those  which 
are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  war 
itself.  Can  any  one  point  out  such 
a  treaty  that  did  hold  good  when 
war  tested  it?  There  are  certain 
rules  which  regulate  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  flags  of  truce,  and  other 
details  of  warfare ;  these  it  is  to  the 
convenience  of  all  belligerents  to 
adhere  to.  But  these  changes  are 
not  in  details  of  procedure,  but  in 
large  questions  of  policy.  A  treaty 
has  force,  because  you  can  punish  a 
breach  of  it  by  going  to  war ;  but 
once  you  are  actually  at  war,  a 
treatv  U  as  vain  as  a  penal  law,  for 
which  there  is  no  penalty. 

We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that 
our  shipping  may  derive  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  abolition  of  priva- 
teering. When  this  is  set  off  against 
any  iojary  under  the  other  clauses, 
the  advocates  of  this  movement  re- 
ply thus, —  *Do  not  deceive  your- 
selves. France  has  indeed  agreed 
not  to  employ  privateers;  but  her 
merchants,  instead  of  appearing  in 
that  form,  will  obtain'  commissions, 
and  come  against  you  as  cruisers  of 
the  navy  —  a  mere  difference  of 
nama"  Now,  taking  the  assertion 
as  it  is  made,  does  it  not  prove  the 
facility  with  which  compacts  of  this 
nature  can  be  evaded?  Evaded  by 
one  belligerent,  the  other  would  in- 
stantly declare  the  compact  at  an 
end.  Who  can  place  reliance  in  an 
agreement  wh^n  those  who  defend 
it  point  oat  to  us  how  readily  and 
surely  it  will  be  broken?  .  Interim 
tional  law  is  a  record  of  the  usage 
of  the  civilised  Powers.  Now, 
this  declaration  is  an  agreement  to 
depart  from  previous  usage,  one 
Power  in  the  matter  of  privateer- 
ing, another  In  its  claims  on  neut- 
rals. It  has,  therefore,  no  basis  in 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  and  is  void  of  the 
power  which  gives  eflicienoy  to 
those  laws  —  the  ^ower  of  establish- 
ed public  opinion.  This  differ- 
ence is*  very  material,  for  there  is 
no  machinery  to  enforce  the  laws 
of    nations,   and   the    motive    that 
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commaods  obedience  to  tbem  Is 
the  reioctanoe  of  a  belligerent  to 
provoke  the  reprobation  of  other 
States.  It  18  this  moral  force  alone 
that  gives  effect  to  International 
Law.  Bat  a  new  arrangement  to 
deviate  from  or  abandon  old  nsages 
of  war,  has  not  this  support  in  the 
'opinion  or  sentiment  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  rests  on  no  other  than 
the  frail  foundation  of  the  humour 
or  interests  of  the  parties. 

And  the  efficiency  of  this  Decla- 
ration of  Paris  has  already  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  experience. 
The  ink  was  hardly  dry  in  which 
was  written,  in  another  portion  of 
it,  the  denial  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Belgium,  to  which  we  have 
fdladed,  when  Fraice  found  it  in- 
convenient to  invite  action  under 
it,  and  better  to  suffer  matters  to 
proceed  as  if  no  such  Declaration 
had  been  filed.  We  too  bave  fol- 
lowed the  example.  There  is  the 
clause  declaring  that  a  blockade  to 
be  respected  must  be '  effective.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  war, 
the  Federals  proceeded  to  declare  a 
blockade  of  the  entire  coast  of  the 
South,  and  this  without '  having  at 
the  time  in  commission  a  single 
squadron  of  ships  of  war.  It  was 
obvious  to  all  the  world  th^t  such 
a  blockade  could  not  be  effective. 
Each  of  our  consuls  in  the  Southern 
ports,  and  several  of  our  naval  com- 
manders, reported  to  Government 
that  it  was  not  an  effective  block- 
ade. Yet  we  shut  oor  eyes  to  the 
fact;  no  word,  argument,  or  remon- 
strance escaped  our  lips.  The 
Foreign  Office  deemed  it  the  highest 
duty  of  this  country  to  avoid  giving 
offence.  It  is  true  tliat  the  people 
of  the  South  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  should  enforce  the  rules 
BO  recently  laid  down.  It  is  true 
that  the  livelihood  of  our  operatives 
hung  upon  the  balance.  What  are 
these  things  to  a  quiet  life  and  the 
convenience  of  the  hoAr?  Nor  Is 
this  a  fate  peculiar  to  this  Declara- 
tion. No  compact  of  this  nature 
was  ever  so  solemn  as  that  of  the 
armed  neutrality  of  1780,  upon 
which     Philiimore     remarks,     that 


'*  Every  one  of  these  Powers  de* 
parted  from  the  obligations  they 
bad  contracted  as  neutrals  as  soon 
as  they  became  belligerents,  and 
returned  without  shame  or  humili- 
ation  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
law.''  As  Sir  William  Molesworth 
observes,  "During  peace  men's 
minds  have  a  tendency  to  conform 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  in^ 
ternational  law.  But  in  war,  pas- 
sion, hatred,  and  the  fancied  interest 
of  the  moment  are  apt  to  determine 
the  actions  of  powerful  belligerents." 
Hence  ample  experience  past  and 
present  teaches  that  a  compact  of 
this  nature  Is  no  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  a  quicksand.  Let  us  see 
whether  the  structure  to  be  raided 
upon  it  be  in  any  wise  more  stable 
than  the  foundation. 

Of  the  two  alterations  proposed 
we  will  take  first  the  question  of 
terminating  the  right  of.  commercial 
blockade.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  change  are  plainly  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  lucid  lan- 
guage of  which  he  is  so  perfect  a 
master.  We  take  his  Manchester 
address  as  published,  and  accept 
the  challen^  it  contains.  We  shaQ 
examine  his  arguments  with  no 
other  desire  than  to  arrive  at  sound 
conclusions,  and  if  we  are  compelled 
to  pronounce  them,  as  a  whole,  ut- 
terly fallacious,  it  will  be  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  one  so  com- 
petent 'to  benefit  his  country  by 
practical  measures  should  waste 
time  and  rare  natural  gifts  in.  pur- 
suit of  visionary  schemes,  adapted 
only  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
millennium,  and  unlikely  to  be  re- 
alised until  the  date  of  that  remote 
event. 

The  first  position  taken  by  Mn.# 
Cobden  is,  that  the  suffering  now 
endured  by  our  operatives  results 
from  our  having  declined  the  over- 
tures which  the  American  Govern- 
ment made,  in  1859,  to  abolish  com- 
mercial blockades.  A  powerful  de- 
scription of  that  suffenng  leads  to 
an  ad  cevptandwn  argdment,  that 
if  the  chan^  proposS  had  then 
been  made  in  the  law  of  nations, 
we  fihoold  have  escaped  all  our  dis- 
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tnm.    Now  ve  i^pwl  to  all  who  we  b«v8  acted  aoder  a  claiise  open 

have  atudied  the  oonne  of  this  de-  to  dispute,  when  we  had  ample  an- 
plorable  war— we  appeal  to  the  dif^pated  groaod  in  the  original  in- 
jodgment  of  every  man  who  has  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade,  and  de- 
dighteat  knowledge  of  American  dined  to  act  upon  it?  Plainly, 
al&ira^  when  we  affirm  that,  if  such  then,  this — ^the  nrat  position  we 
an  alteration  had  been  made^  oar  encounter  —  is.  untenable,  and  op- 
flufib'inga  would  not  have  -  been  di-  poeed  to  the  knowledge  of  every 
mbished  one  jot  or  one  tittle  The  observer  of  recent  events. 
Federal  Government  would  have  The  next  argument,  and  the  main 
blockaded  the  Southern  ports;  we  one,  assumes  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
ahoald  have  called  their  attention  terest  of  England  to  abolish  these 
to  the  compact,  and  the  reply  would  commercial  blockades.  If  this  be 
have  been  this:  —  ^'Tme,  we  as-  proved,  we  join  hands  at  once,  and 
sented  to  that  change  in  internao  rejoice  over  a  discovery  that,  at  the 
twnai  law — indeed  we  proposed  it»  same  time,  will  advance  our  own 
as  being  greatly  to  our  lotereBt— and»  interests  and  remove  an  evil  from 
farther,  we  mean  to  keep  it  When  other  Powers.  But  we  tbust  ex- 
wxt  we  are  at  war  with  you  we  amine  the  proofs.  Let  us  take  each 
diall  abetain  from  blockading  your  of  them  fairly  in  the  order  in  which 
porta»  and  yon  will  leave  onrs  open,  they  appear,  '  The  first  case  givcQ 
Bat  where  is  the  application  to  the  is  that  of  France,  and  here  we  are 
present  oaiBe?  We  are  not  at  war  told  that  the  introduction  of  rail- 
with  a  party  to  that  convention,  ways  has  caused  the  power  of 
vith  a  separate  power  or  nation  of  blockade  to  lose  its  force.  In  for- 
any  kind ;  we  are  engaged  in  put-  mer  times,  when  France  was  block- 
ting  down  certain  pirates,  rebelS|  aded,  she  obtained  supplies  from 
and  malefactors  who  mock  at  our  other  parts  of  the  Continent  by 
aathority.  What  place  have  yon  means  of  roadsi  canals,  rivers.  She 
between  us  and  onr  criminal  sub-  can  now  do  so  with  much  greater 
jeets?  We  act  nnder  onr  municipal  facility  by  railways.  Uoquestion- 
law  within  onrselves,  which  stauds  ably,  in  this  particular,  there  is  a 
wholly  apart  from  the  law  of  inde-  diminution  of  the  effects  of  block- 
pendent  nations*  If  your  sepoys  ade.  But  in  another  direction  it 
Lad  obtained  posseBsion  of  a  port,  will  be  more  effective  than  of  old. 
and  if  yon  had  blockaded  that  port,  In  the  last  war  it  w.as  found  im« 
we  should  not  have  pleaded  tl|i8  possible  to  prevent  a  large  coasting 
compact  in  order  to  interferer''  This  trade  in  vessels  that  crept  along  the 
Is  the  answer,  every  one  knows,  we  shore,  using  sweeps  daring  a  calok 
ahoi)ld  have  received.  In  irutb,  Mr.  This  will,  be  wholly  imposaible 
Gobdea  anspecta  it;  for  he  meets  agai.nst  the  steam  gunboat  of  the 
tiie  case  by  sayinv,  *'  If  they  had  present  day.  Again,  onr  blockad- 
attempted  to  establish  such  a  block-  log  fleet  was  frequently  blown  off 
ade,  in  violation  of  their  inter-  in  heavy  weather,  leaving  the  port 
national  engagements,  the^  would  open,  or  fell  to  leeward  of  the 
a  have  involved  themselves  in  host!-  port,  and  failed  for  a  time  to  Btop 
fitica  with  the  rest  of  the  world."  the  entrance  or  exit  of  vessels. 
How  so?  TbOT  would  have  in-  Steam,  though  it  lessens  the  power 
volved  themselves  in  a  dispute  of  naval  blockade  as  against  steam- 
whether  international  hiw  embraced  ships  of  war,  greatly  iocNases  its 
or  excluded  the  case— nothing  more,  efficiency  as  against  sailing  mer- 
Aa  to  hostilities,  so  long  as  the  sole  chant  ships.  The  argument  that 
nle  of  onr  foreign  policy  is  that  one  chan^  lessens  the  effect  of 
of  meek  subserviency  and  amiable  blockade,  is  neutralised  bjr  the  fac^ 
avoidance  of  <^ence  —  except  in  that  another  increases  it  And 
the  case  of  some  weak,  respectable  apart  from  this,  it  baa  but  a  limited 
Power  like  Denmark  —  why  should  iuroe.    It  is  not  the  chief  object  of 
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blockade  to  render  merchandtoe  as 
costly  in  France  aa  in  the  days  of 
highroads.  There  are  other  objects 
nntoQcbed  by  this  argnment — to 
paralyse  the  mercantile  msrine  of 
the  coootry,  and  bring  the  pressure 
of  its  suffering  and  loss  to  bear  up- 
on the  enemy's  Goremment  The 
ships  of  France  cannot  navigate  the 
seas  bv  Tirtne  of  the  railway  system ; 
and  the  sailors  of  a  country  dia- 
appear  when  its  flag  is  swept  from 
the  seas,  as  that  power  discorered 
after  the  first  years  of  the  war. 
Again,  the  main  object  of  blockade 
is  the  ship  of  war,  not  the  mer- 
chantman;  and  to  command  the 
one,  yon  most  command  both.  Yon 
blockade  a  fleet  of  steamers  that 
cannot  oome  oat  for  want  of  coal ; 
will  yon  allow  a  crowd  of  colliers 
to  enter?  They  want  provisions; 
will  yon  permit  a  fleet  of  grain- 
ships  to  go  in  f  Tbey  are  ill-' 
manned;    and    any  sort   of    vessel 

Jon  SDffer  to  pass  will  lessen  this 
eficiency.  Upon  matters  of  this 
kind  may  tnm  the  coming  out  of  a 
fleet,  and  the  fate  of  an  engage" 
ment^  on  which  hangs  the  welfare, 
nay,  the  safety,  of  the  nation. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Rossia 
—  apparently  a  very  triumphant, 
In  reality  a  very  lame  one.  We 
are  reminded  that  dCiring  the 
Crimean  war  we  abstained  for 
some  time  from  blockading  the 
porta  of  Rnssia,  and  farther,  that 
when  we  did  blockade  them,  her 
tallow  and  hemp  came  oat  throngh 
other  ports  of  the  Baltic.  Now  the 
argument  here  rests  npon  oblivion 
of  a  most  Important  fact,  that  the 
right  of  blockade  is  an  optional 
right  We  exercise  it  when  it  be- 
nefits US,  and  when  it  does  not  we 
abstain  from  it  We  allowed  tlie 
produce  of  Russia  to  oome  through 
other  ports  because  it  was  to 
eur  advantage  to  do  so.  We 
could  have  prevented  ft  at  any 
time  by  an  Order  in  Council  pro- 
hibiting the  indirect  importation. 
•We  have  said  that  this  case  is  a 
toarticalarly  lame  one,  because  in 
the  case  of  Russia  our  power  of 
blockade  gives  a  pecidiar  advantage. 


Suppose  we  go  to  war  with  Russia, 
bow  are  we  to  carry  it  out  Are 
we  to  send  an  army,  unaccompanied 
by  that  of  France^  to  enter  into  a 
oontest  with  her  700,000  men? 
Are  we  to  send  fleets  to  shatter 
themselves  against  granite  walls? 
One  mode  of  warhre  at  preeent  we 
possess — ^blockade  her  ports,  extin- 
guish her  commerce,  and  seal  up 
the  country  firom  all  communion 
by  sea  with  the  outer  world.  How 
looff  would  she  endure  this  dismal 

Seition  without  suing  for  peace? 
ere  is  a  right  that  delfts  at  once 
her  700,000  men ;  thev  cannot  reach 
UP,  we  can  imprison  them*.  Is  it  to 
our  interest  of  our  own  accord  to 
throw  away  such  a  right,  or  is 
Russia  the  country  hi  which  we 
could  substitute  for  it  a  more  con- 
venient means  of  warfare  ? 

The  third  case  given  Is  that  of 
America,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  argument  as  set  forth, 
we  assume  to  be  still  the  United 
States.  We  are  told  *<  nobody  sup- 
poses  that  if  we  were  at  war  with 
the  United  States  we  should  block- 
ade their  ports."  We  beg  pardon; 
somebody  does  |uppose  it,  and  feel 
an  absolute  conviction  that  it  would 
be  one  of  the  very  first  steps  we 
sbould  taka  Here,  again,  the 
whole  argument  is  answered  in  a 
word.  The  right  Is  an  optional 
one.  We  may  pick  and  choose.  If 
we  want  grain  we  can  leave  the 
Northern  ports  open ;  If  we  want 
cotton,  tboee  of  the  South.  Nay, 
we  might  even  blockade  the  port« 
of  the  South  though  we  wanted 
cotton,  for  the  suffering  we  endure 
for  the  purposes  of  other  people,  we 
could  also,  perhaps,  endure  fur  oar 
own.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  ' 
import  grain  from  the  North,  hot 
surely  if  every  port  of  the  North 
were  closed,  we  oonM  find  grain 
were  we  found  it  but  three  or  four 
years  ago — in  the  Baltic,  the  Black 
Sea,  Bffypt,  and  France;  In  1858 
and  1659  the  harvests  in  America 
were  bad,  and  thehr  shipments  al- 
together inconsiderable,  so  we  im- 
ported grain  from  other  countries. 
Daring  the  preeeot  war/ they  have 
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mbI  to  xss  wl»t  formerly  supplied 
a  dwtriet  of  the  South,  and  the  in- 
ereaeed  quantity  haa  friven  na  the 
benefit  of  low  prioea.  Bat  the  idea 
tiiat  we  are  in  any  eeofle  depen* 
dent  OD  the  North  ior  grain,  is  an 
idle  delnaion.  Earope  is  ahle  to 
lopply  aU  we  can  eat  And  to  spare. 
And  DOW,  with  regard  to  this  case 
of  America,  %e  desire  to  ask  a  very 
nnpie  question.  We  go  to  war 
%ith  Americft  (for  the  whole  asita- 
tioo  assames  that  some  day  there 
win  be  another  war),  and  when  we 
are  at  war  with  America,  how  are 
ws  to  fight  — what  is  oor  nary 
to  do?  As  the  American  nary  is  so. 
tntirely  disproportioned  to  onr  own, 
ve  may  assome  withont  any  dispa- 
lagemeot,  that  it  will  take  shelter 
moner  or  later  within  her  ports  as 
B  1814.  Oor  ships  will  then  haye 
BO  ships  .to  fight  True,  .bnt  they 
eaa  aCilI  captare  the  enemy's  mer- 
efaaDtmeo.  This  rieht  is  to  be 
taken  away.  Another  remained; 
fiiey  eonld  blockade  his  ports: 
That  too  is  to  be  denied.  What, 
thai,  are  our  shipe  to  do?  We 
have  a  weak  point,  Canada— a 
strong  point  in  onr  naval  power. 
And  no  efltetiTC,  so  crmhinr  Is  that 
naval  power  in  its  present  uitegnty, 
that  it  would  be  virtoally  an  «ct 
of  Imiacy  for  that  conntry  to 
provoke  a  contest  with  it  How 
will  it  be  tf  the  weak  point  remain 
and  we  paralyse  the  strong  arin? 
We  pray  Mr.  Oobden  to  answer  this 
plaio    qnestiOD, — how,   under   yonr 

rm,  will  yon  condoct  a  war  with 
Uoited  States?  Can  yon  alter 
yonr  laws  expressly  to  provide 
agaiiMt  fntnre  wars,  and  omit  from 
soosideratioB  the  v«ry  Power  with 
which  yon  were  on  the  brink  of  war 
but  a  year  ago?  Is  there  evidence 
before  oa  of  soch  moderation,  jostice^ 
and  love  of  peace  in  that  country, 
that  we  may  osidt  it  from  oor  reckon^ 
mg;  or  is  this  change  proposed  for 
the  real  purpose  of  pkusiog  ns,  as  it 
wonld  do,  eotiiely  at  the  mercy  of 
that  people?  - 

We  will  not  folk>w  Mr.  Oobden's 
hypothetiod  view  of  what  woold  be 
done,  if  In  AflMrioa  theio  were  now 


*'men  of  the  grasp  of  mind  of  a 
FrankKn,  a  Jefferoon,  an  Adams,  or 
a  Washington."  No  sneh  men  ex- 
ist nowadays.  Those  men  were 
all  of  them  trained  as  British  snb- 
jects.  We  have  now  before  ns  the 
result  of  a  democratic  traiaiog,  and 
it  speaks  for  itself.  Onr  buefness 
is  to  deal  not  with  the  departed, 
but  the  present  rulers  of  that  dis- 
tracted country,  and  when  invited 
to  entangle  ourselves  with  changes 
in  International  Law,  let  us  con* 
sider  what  encouragement  is  offered 
by  the  most  recent  experience.  Mr. 
Oobden  appends  to  his  address  a 
very  able  paper  by  Mr.  Oass.  In 
tills  we  find  a  denunciation  of  the 
evils  and  wrong  of  btockadiog  a 
whole  line  of  coast.  Tet,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  ^e  first  thing 
the  Federals  do,  is  to  pursue  the 
very  line  of  action  they  so  for- 
cibly denounced.*  Another  part  of 
this  state  paper  describes  with 
equal  force  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
Bat  the  Tfent  afikir  is  hardly  re- 
mote enough  for  us  to  forget  that, 
when  America  found  herself  a 
belligerent,  all  the  old  16fty,  sacred 
rights  of  nentrak  were  forgotten  in 
a  moment.  Nay,  did  not  Mr.  8e« 
ward  tell  ns  bow  that  people  inter- 
pret international  law  purely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience — to  be  ad- 
hered to  if  advantageous  —  if  dis* 
advantageous,  to  be  despised  ?  Is  it 
likely  to  be  to  the  benefit  of  this 
country  to  enter  Into  compacts,  when 
a  Power  that  must  be  indoded  in 
them  informs  us  so  plainly  how  they 
are  to  be  kept? 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  would  arise  flrom 
the  proposed  alteration.  The  right 
to  be  abandoned  is  that  of  blocked* 
ing  **  commercial '*  ports.  Military 
ports  are  expressly  exempted.  But 
what  constitutes  a  commercial  port? 
There  are  few  that  are  not  defended 
by  fortifications.  New  York  is  a  very 
great  commercial  port— so  is  Boston 
-*so  is  Fhiladelphbi — but  each  of  . 
tbem  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
a  naval  arsenal.  Are  we  on  the 
totter  account  to  class  them  as  mili- 
tary, or  on  the  former  as  oommer- 
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dal  r  PcrhftfM  tfaiB  diffipolij  might 
be  removed  by  selecting  cer^io 
ports  to  be  declared  oommercial, 
ftod  razing  their  fortificatioo^  Lei 
this  be  proposed  to  any  people  with 
ft  secoDdary  naval  power— ^,  for 
lostancei  the  people  of  Boston  to 
blow  np  their  forts  and  throw  their 
gnns  into  the  sea,  in  reliance  npoa 
the  new  system.  Their  reply  would 
be»  '*  We  have  not  snch  implicit  faith 
in  hnman  virtue  in  time  of  war, 
and  if  some  accident  shonld  mar 
the  working  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  onr  naked  position  would  be 
rather  awkward.  If  you  will  begin 
by  burning  all  your  ships,  we  will 
(ollow  with  our  forts. '^  Again,  if 
a  commercial  port  were  to  be  unde- 
fended, what '  would  prevent  the 
enemy  from  entering  and  seizing  it, 
and  making  it  a  base  for  operations  T 
This  alone  will  compel  all  ^ple 
to  keep  every  first-class  position 
defended.  And  suppose  a  port  to  be 
declared  commercial  and  exempt  from 
blockade,  is  the  enemy  to  permit  us 
to  watch  inside,  that  he  is  not  build- 
ing forts  or  fitting  out  ships  of  war, 
to  take  us  by  surprise  ?  Are  strata- 
gems in  war  to  be  forbidden  as  well 
as  blockades  ? 

Another  point  may  deserve  some 
little  consideration.  The  power  of 
blockade  is  really  our  only  means 
of  reaching  several  States.  Take 
Brazil,  and  suppose  an  injciry  in- 
flicted on  onr  commerce,  for  which 
we  require  redress.  That  empire 
has  no  ships  for  us  to  fight,  and  few 
to  be  captured.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  send  land  forces  to  such  a  country, 
bat  we  have,  by  means  of  blockade, 
a  cheap  and  effective  mode  of  ob- 
taiuiog  redress  for  wrong.  Take 
Chili,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  Mexico, 
Spain,  as  you  have  already  taken 
Bassia  and  Brazil,  and  you.  will  find 
that  blockade  is  practically,  iu  many 
easee^  not  only  the  best  but  the  only 
mode  we  possess  of  righting  injury 
if  committed  on  our  commerce. 
And  if  we  consider  how  great  are 
the  interests  we  have  in  these  coun- 
tries, how  intricate  and  oontinu» 
ously  increasing,  and  how  feeble 
the  relioQoe  to  be  placed  on   the 


moderatloQ  or   jostioe  of  some  oC 
them,  when  unrestrained  by  any  ap- 

Srebension  of  consequences,  we  shall 
nd  it  a  monstrous  proposal  thaJ^  we 
should  make  them  a  gratuitous 
present  of  the  only  means  we  possess 
of  keeping  them  in  order. 

The  advocates  of  these  changes 
tell  us  they  have  no  desire  to  lessen 
the  supremacv  of  our  naval  power. 
But  power  that  cannot  make  itself 
felt  upon  the  earth  might  as  well^ 
be  in  the  moon.  There  is  but  one 
country  —  France  —  that  could  at- 
tempt a  contest  with  ns  in  great 
battles  on  the  ocean.  With  all  the 
other  States  our  supremacy  presents 
itself  'to  their  minds,  not  as  a  meana 
of  defeating  them,  for  they  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  fight,  out  as  a 
means,  when  provoked,  of  destroy- 
ing their  commerce  and  sealing  up 
their  por^ta.  The  rights  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abandon  are,  therefore,  the 
very  rights  that  give  e£fect  and  prao- 
tical  value  to  our  Bupreumaoy  in  the 
case  of  every  Power  in  tb&  world 
except  one. 

And  let  as  suppose  ihat  when 
these  changes  are  made  they  should 
j^ove  disastrous — who  is  to  bear 
the  consequences?  We  try  experi- 
ments upon  vegetable,  on  animal 
life,  that  we  shrink  from  trying 
upon  man,  because  human  life  is 
too  precious  a  thing  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hazard.  And  is  our  naval 
strength  so  small  an  element  of  onr 
wellMng,  that  we  can  afiford  to 
expose  it  to  the  risk  of  crude  experi- 
ments? Not  only  has  it  to  main- 
tain the  defence  of  these  islands 
against  great  military  Powers,  but 
the  different  members  of  the  empire^ 
scattered  far  and  wide,  and  divided 
by  the  seas,  by  it  are  reanited* 
iJet  that  bond  once  be  broken,  they 
disintegrate  as  grains  of  sand.  Our 
navy  nas  not  ^  with  us  the  use  or 
purpose  which  the  army  serves  in 
France.  It  is  not  with  us  an  in- 
strument of  ambition,  or  a  means 
to  gratify  a  passion  for  the  phantom 
—  glory.  Onr  position  is  purely 
non-aggressive;  we  envy  no  pros- 
perity, we  seek  no  war%  we  covet 
QO  province.     Onr  flag  has  not  a 
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eiiancter  to  e^rn ;  it  Btaods  ftbove  f^  is.  not  a  &ot.     Private    pro- 

tbe  Deed  of    aDOthor   victory.    3at  perty  la  not    protected  on  land  by 

W9  have  aomeUung  to  treaaore  and  interDational  law  or  compact.    Xbtt 

defend,   and    we    moat    retain    the  protection  it  enjoya  ia  derived  from 

neana  of  attack  aa  the  aafeat  method  very  different  aoarcea^homanity  |uad 

of  defence.    Nor  are  cbaogea  to  be  expediency.      An     invading     army 

Bade   mcaatioaaly  amidst  the  roota  abataina    from     pillage    which,-  in- 

of    old    traditions.       There    ia    no  flicting   min   on    individoala,   would 

money    In    which  to    meaanre    the  have    small    infiaence    on    the    re» 

▼aloe  of  reoDwn ;  yet  it  has  a  valna  anlt    Bapice  of  tbia   nature  wonld 

There   are  no    acaJea  in  which    to  draw  down   the  opprobriam  of  the 

weigh    great    names    and    achieve:  world.    It  wonld    be    wanton  \   for, 

Dents;    yet    they   have    a    weight  owing  to  the  coat  of  transport,  tha 

What  18  the  bond  that  nnites  men  benefit    obtained    wonld    be   trivial 

into  a  nation  ?      It  ia  the  binding  aa    compared    with  '  the   iojary   in- 

infioenoe*  of    traditiona  that    makea  flicted.    Of  all  forma  of  pillag^,  the 

the  gloriooa  paat  a  living  and  eon-  moat  terrible  is^  indeed,  sanctioned 

tmnoes  portbn  of  the  national  life,  by  Uft  law  of  natiooa  in  the  caae 

and  that  links  na  together  with  the  of  citiea  taken  by  atorm.    The  real 

power  o(  memories  and  thonghta,  in  defence  of  private  property  on  land 

which    pride^    or    joy,    or    aorrow  ia   ezpedieni^.     The  invader  baa  a 

ia  oommoQ    to  na  all,  and  cementa  aofficient    opponent    in    the    hoatHe 

all  into  one.    The  day  may  come  to  army,  and  has  no  deaire  to  add  ao- 

dismantle  onr  ahips  of  war — to  rest  other,    by    driving   the    people    to 

onr  defence  on  the  danses  of  paper  take  np  arms.    He    pays   for  what 

articles — to   place    onr    reliance   In  he  reqnires,  not  oat  of  respect  for 

the  viatoe  of^^  mankind;  bat  it  will  any  rights   of   property,    hot   in  a 

notoome  in  onr  time.    Kor  will  it  whokaome   view   oi   faia   own    inte- 

be  in  oar  time  that  we  ahall  be  per-  rest    When    hia    needs    are    more 

aaaded  to  present  soch  a  boon  to  a  urgent    than    the    fear    of     ooossk 

fatQie    antagonist^    and     inflict    so  qaences,   he  seizes  whatever  he  re- 

aucidal  a  woond  on  oor  own  strength,  quires.    If  he  wants  food,  he  takes 

aa  to  abandon  the  right  in  time  of  and  eata ;  if  foel,  he  cuta  it  down, 

war  oi  blockadhig  the  porta  of  oor  The  deatruotion  of    honaea,  bridges, 

enemies.  oanala,    roade^    arQ    ^er>da^    ind- 

Lat  08    DOW    consider    the  other  dents  of  war;    nor  would    internsr 

branch  of  the  subject— the  proposed  tional  law    forbid,  if,  in    retreating 

abolitioQ  of    the    right    to  capture  before  a  greater   foroe^  the  invader 

nercfaant    ships.       We     shall    find  should  lay  waste  and  utterly  ru||  the 

the  arguments  for  this  change  more  country  behind  him,  private  property 

numerooa    and   apecfooa,    aome     of  of  oourae  included. 

them    poaaeaaing,    indeed,    oonaide^  Now,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 

able  faree ;  but  in  the  end  we  shall  these   considerationa,  which  •  protect 

he  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  property  on  huid,  have  no  eziatence 

evils  ara    dangers    of    the    change  on  the  ocean.     There  ia  no  necea- 

OQtweigb  any  advactagea  to  be  ob>  sary  cruelty    in    the    capture  of  a 

tained  by  it    The  first  argument^  merchant   ahip;    th»e    ia    no    8u^ 

the  basis  of  the  whole,  indeed — \a,  rounding      popuhition     to     arouse, 

that   private  property  ought  to  be  Your  businesd  in  war  is  to  damage 

nroteeted    on    aea    by   international  the  enemy;    and    yoa    are    able  to 

Lw.  because   it  ia  ao  protected  on  inflict  a    blow  which,  ao  far    from 

land.    The  logic  of  thia  ia  not  per-  endangering    your     poaition,    yielda 

feetly  dear.     The  land  and  aetf  are  you,    at  once,  unalloyed  advantaga 

80  widely  difikrent*  that  it  may  be  There  ia,  too,  an   important   differ- 

qoite  reaaonabie  to  apply  to   them  ence  of  a  practical  nature  between 

different    mlea    of    war.    l^t    the  the  two    caaea     Property  on    land 

root  of  the  aigunent,  the  aaaerted  is  not  locomotive,  and  is  dispersed 
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over  eo  vast  a  sorfkoe  that  it  caoDot  the    right  of    capture '  by  far   the 

be    toroed    efibctiTely    to    accoant  more  €ffectiTe  of  the  two.    And  if 

Bhips    laden    with    oareo    offer  the  we  are  to  attack  the  enemy,  either  ' 

reaoaroes  of  the  eoemy  m  a  portable  through  the  lives  or  the  property  of 

and     concentrated    form.      Further,  his    people,    Barely   the    phllanthro* 

■hips  are  not  ionamerable  as  the  trees  pist  abonld  rather  nrge  us  to  give 

of  the  forest ;  the  enemy  has  bat  a  up  that  branch  of  warfare  in  which 

limited   namber,  and  the  blow  yoa  we  stir  ap  black  passiops,  and  shed 

strike  is  one  he  mast  feel,  and  one  warm  blood,  and  waste  hnman  life, 

which  efieotaally  promotes  yoar  object  than  that  in  which  we  aet  only  upon 

io  ,tbe  war.  insensible  property. 

Let    OS    consider    for    a  moment       Again,    the    nbipownere  nrgei  or 

what  that  object  really  is.    We  go  rather  their  advocates  —  for  this  is 

to  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  kill-  only    in    a    very    small    degree   a 

ing  a  number  of  the  enemy'b  troops,  shipowner's   movement  —  that  it  is 

but  *  for   the    purpoiae,    by   this   or  a    great     hardship     and    •injuetioe 

other  means,. or   subduing  his  mind  tiiat  .their    property    alone    should 

to  assent  to   the   desired    terms  of  bear  the  brunt  of  hostilities.    The 

peace.    There    ara    two    means   of  same  might  be  pleaded,  with  greater 

pressure  which    wei  bring    to   bear  force,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  fron* 

upon  him   in    naval  warfare.    Ooe,  tier  province  on  the  Oontment;  it 

the  destruction  of  his  ships  of  war,  is  toe    accident   of    their    position, 

and    the  slaoffhter  of  their  crews ;  And  it  is  the  fttult  of  the  shipowner 

^e    other,     the    loss    and    distress  that  he  is  a  shipowner;  the  country 

oocssioned    by   the    capture  of   his  did  not   condemn  •  him  to   that  lot 

shipping  and  the  ruin  of  his  trade.  He  buys  or  builds  a  ship  with  the 

Reflection  will    show  that  the  real  ibreknowledge  that  in  the  event  of 

object  of   military  operations  is  to  war,  she  will  be   liable   to  capture, 

{yroduce    this    despondency    in    the  and  that  against  this    risk   he  can 

spirit  of  the  opposing   Government  insure.     And   ia  it  not   possible  to 

A  victory  does    not   benefit  us  by  find  a  harder    fate?    His    property 

virtue     of    the    number    slain     or  is  movable;  he   oan    trade   b^ond 

wounded,  but    through  '  the    moral  the  scene  of   the  warfare ;  freights 

effect  of   the  defeat    on  the  oppos-  will  rise  with  his  risk  or  beyond  it ; 

ing    Government.      Now,    this    de*  and  in  war  times    there  are  great 

spondency  may  be  as  nurely  caused  prises    in     the     transport    service, 

by  a  number  of  continuous,  though  Now,  take  a  mannlacturer  employed 

'small    disasters,    as    by    one   great  for  the  market  we  go  to  war  with, 

catigtropbe.     Every    ship    captured  His    works    are  not  movable;    his 

has  its    effect    as  an  item    in    the  knowledge   and  connection  are  sud- 

amount  of  depression  you  de»ire  to  denly  paralysed  ;    his    machinery  is 

produce.     In  some   cases— America,  adapted  to,  and  his  men  are  skilled 

for    instance  —  it    is    obvious    that  in,  work  or    styles   middenly   eztln- 

any  military  injury  is    small,  when  guished.    Surely  his   position    is  in 

oompared  with  the  amount  of  com«  every   respect    worse    than    that  of 

mercial    suffering  we    could    inflicts  the  shipowner;    and  if  laws  are  to 

In  1814  it  was  not  operations  of  the  be   changed    and    equated    to    the 

army,    or  battles   at  -sea,   but   the  position  of  the  one,  why  not  of  the 

min    of   the   shipping  interest   and  other? 

mercantile  community,  that  led  the  Another  argument,  put  forward 
New  England  States  to  threatea  with  much  confidence,  is  this  —  Uiat 
secession,  and  brought  the  Govern-  we  are  the  largest  shipowners  in 
ment  to  seek  for  peace  through  the  the  world,  and  so,  having  the  great- 
mediation  of  Russia.  Now,  if  of  est  amount  of  property  exposed  to 
these  two  modes  of  pressure  we  capture,  it  is  directly  to  our  interest 
must  needs  abandon  one,  we  should,  to  end^  the  present  system.  Now, 
io  an  Amerioao  war,  abandon  with  it  cannot  be  intended  to  argue  tiiat 
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file  aMoont  of  oar  wealth  w  too- 
iMge  19  iQ  evil ;  wad  'we  take  the 
■euhkg  to  be,  not  that  we  faaTe 
iDore  tomnge,  but  that  it  is  lees 
proteeted  tlwii  that  of  other  Powera. 
Here  the  position  of  the  AmericanB 
Bterea  as  in  the  &oe  ;  for  if  oar 
toDoage  be  ill  protected,  how  is  it 
with  tbeire?  A  eomparieoD  has 
been  drawn  between  oar  ratio  of 
naval  power  to  tonnage  in  the  last 
war  and  the  ratio  at  the  present 
day.  Snch  a  oomparison  is  qaite 
dehnve.  When  again  at  war,  we 
shall  soon  have  a  war,  and  not  a 
peace  navy.  Onr  steamers  of  the 
present  'di^  are  very  different  in 
power  and  eflkien^  from  the  old 
seren^  -  foar's ;  oor  frigates  from 
those  known  as  the  forty  thieves; 
and  onr  gnnboats  from  the  ioatiog 
eoffins  of  the  last  war.  But  it  is 
said,  *"  Why  dispute  so  plain  a  fact, 
oor  shippiog  is  to  that  of  France  as 
£ve  to  one ;  earely,  then,  we  are 
exposed  to  fire  times  the  risk  of 
lom,  and  gross  is  the  folly  of  those 
who  oaonol  see  what  is  so  obTioos  ?" 
Fo  people  are  more  poeitire  than 
the  abort^sighted.  The  risk  is  not 
as  the  measure  of  the  tonnage,  bat 
that  of  the  relative  protection.  It 
may  so  happen  that  we  shoald  again 
Moekade  the  ports  of  Franoe  and 
prevent  her  omisers  getting  ont, 
whilst  we  ooveied  every  sea  with 
onr  own ;  and  that  onr  shippiog 
wooid  be  wdi-nigh  anmolested, 
whilst  hers  was  swept  away.  In 
the  old  war  a  great  disparity  of  this 
kind  existed ;  vet,  so  far  from  being 
minooa  to  shipowners,  every  one 
knows  \hat  thc^  flonrished  greatly. 
And  we  cannot  allow  the  special 
ease  of  Franoe  to  be  selected,  and 
oor  national  system  to  be  altered, 
in  reference  to  it  or  to  any  other 
sbgle  Power.  We  myst  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all ;  and, 
if  we  take  the  average  tonnage 
and  naval  force  of  all  other  Powers, 
we  shall  find  that  the  protection 
enj<^yed  by  onr  oommeroe  is  greatly 
b^ond  that  average^  and,  therefore, 
thai  the  risk  of  capture  is  in  our 
fcvovr,  not  against  na. 
We  an  not  going  to  deny  that 


whenever  waVi'  bteak  ont  there  wiH 
at  first  be  some  heavv  losses  and 
mneh  anxiety  and  oonniBion.  Sach 
things  are  inevitable  in  so  violent  a 
change.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  case  of  the  Alabama,  and  insur- 
ance-brokers of  morbid  imagination 
have  had  their  sleep  broken  by  dis- 
mal visions  of  snob  disasters  in  a 
fature  war.  Now,  if  we  ever  begin 
a  war  by  attempting  to  blockade  a 
coast  of  throe  thousand  miles  before 
we  have  a  sqoadron  fit  for  sea  —  if 
we  ever  go  to  war  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  to  be  all  profit  and  no  wounds, 
and,  relying  that  the  enemy  can  do 
nothing,  leave  our  commerce  en- 
tirely unprotected  —  we  too  may 
suffer  an  nqexpected  blow.  Bat 
what  does  this  case  of  the  Alabama 
really  show  T  That  so  terrible  a 
weapon  is  the  power  of  bkickade, 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  a 
people  full  of  vigour,  and  fighting 
successfully  on  land,  have  been  able 
at  sea  to  do  no  more  than  destroy 
nineteen  of  the  enemy's  merchant- 
men. This  advantage  of  blockade 
will  be  in  our  hands,  and  we  shall 
be  very  diflfereot  from  the  men  of 
the  last  generation  if  the  Ion  of 
nineteen  ships  lead  us  to  whine, 
and  motfn,  and  fame,  and  fiarry 
cferselvea,  or  Indeed  be  regarded 
as  anything  more,  in  time  of  war, 
than  a  trifle  to  be  smiled  at  War 
is  matter  of  inevitable  loss  to  some 
ooe,  and  the  issue  c^tly  tarns , 
upon  endurance.  If*  we  aro  to 
alMndon  war  in  the  form  of  capture 
because  some  loss  will  befall  Our- 
selves, why  not  foriM^o  battles  on 
the  same  rule?  We  enter  into 
an  engagement  with  the  fall 
knowledge  that  many  of  oar  own 
men  will  be  killed  or  wounded ; 
we  face  certain  and  eevien  loes^  but 
we  assome  that  the  enemy  will 
suffer  more,  or  can  endure  it  less, 
and  that  so  the  balance  will  be  in 
our  favour.  Precisely  the  same 
with  ships;  we  must  Iqpe  and 
suffer,  as  we  do  in  battle,  but  we 
have  hitherto  oontrived  to  have  the 
balance  on  the  right  side,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doabt  but  the  old 
maoaer  of  warfhie  will  produce  the 
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old  NBolt  again.  Put  ne  hvm  not 
yet  tonohed  the  main  argnment  of 
thofle  who  Advocate  these  diaoges. 
At    firet   view   it    af^ieara  eiogolar 

.  tiiat  oar  Bbipownera  ihonld  have 
apddeoly  grown  jbq  timoroas.  There 
wae  a  time  when  they  stood  boldly 
oat  as  the  very  backbone  of  loyu 
and  national  spirit,  and  this  in  the 
midst  of  captares  and  blockades^ 
the  mere  thooght  of  which  so 
fdarms  them  now.  Have  oar  ships 
grown  slaggish,  or  oar  sailors  do- 
generate?  is  oar  capital  diminished, 
or  18  the  mind  of  the  age  enfeebled 
by  the  inflaenoes  of  a  long  peace? 
if  o  one  of  these ;  there  is  a  reason 
for  it -^  that  terrible  Paris  Gonfe^ 
ence,  those  mysteripas  cliangesi 
that  competition  of  nentrals^^bere 
is  the  hobgoblin  that  affrights  as  all, 
and  is  to  overwhelm  oor  shipping  with 
rain. 

At  this  moment  we  have  a  i^ 
msirkable  proof  of  the  small  valae 
of  each  prognostications.  Of  all 
the  calamities  that  coald  befiftU 
oor  mercantile  marine,  none  can 
be  conceived  so  great  as  to  be 
suddenly  deprived.  'Of  the  Amo- 
»ican  cotton  trade,  and  this  by 
an  event  that  shonld  leave  the  ton- 
nage  of  the  Northern  States  in 
the  market.  A  war,  if  it  shnt  dff 
their  cotton,  wonld  also  shot  oat 
tiie  competition  of  their  ships, 
whilst    here    there    is    nothing    to 

,  oompensata  Any  one  woohl  have 
been  joatified  in  predicting  the 
moat  extreme  depression  from  each 
an  event  Tet,  strange  to  say,  oor 
ships  have  been  and  are  better  era«> 
ployed,  and  at  higher  freights,,  in 
the  midst  of  this  calamity,  than 
they  were  when  the  war  broke  oat 
If,  then,  we  are  to  attach  any  valne 
to  ezperienoe  as  a  guide,  we  shall 
eipect  to  find  that  most  of  this  ei- 
oitod  apprehension  wiU  prove  to  be 
**  fall  of  eoond  and  fliiy,  signifying 
nothing." 

Uoder  the  Dedaration  of  Paris 
h  was'  agreed  to  grant  full  im- 
mnnit^  to  the  neiitral,  to  his  flag 
and  bis  property.  It  is  said  that 
'we  cannot  stop  hera  thai  we  mast 

-    eithor   go    baokwara    or    forward 


Why  shooy  this  be  tho  ease?    A 

qoestion,  dietinot  fross  all  .others, 
is  finally  disposed  of.  A  clear  pria^ 
oiple^-reepeet  for  the  neatral  —  is 
perfected.  We  are  now  invited  for 
this  reason  to  bestow  the  saoie 
boon  apon  the  belligerent  Bot 
surely,  in  time  of  war,  there  Is.  some 
diiferenoe  between  a  friend  and  an 
enemy;  The  nentral  is  a  friend, 
and  one  whose  friendship  it  is  in»- 
portant  to  retain  ;•  sarely  the  same 
feasoning  will  not  apply  to  the  foe 
whom  we  are  striving  to  destroy. 
What  can  be  more  illogicaA  than  the 
argument  foanded  on  thia  point  ? 

It  has  been  taken  veiy  inooh  fSor 
granted,  on  both  ndes,  that  the 
effisct  cf  these  changes  will  be  pr^ 
jodicial  to  oar  shipping  if  carrlei 
OQt  Oor  opinion  is,  that,  taking 
them  in  conjanction  with  the  abo£ 
tion  of  privateering,  they  can  have 
no  prejddleial  efBtet  of  any  rest 
importance,  and  that  in  spite  of 
them  the  shipowner  will  Ihid  his 
oecapatioD  more  hieratic  in  war 
than  in  peaca  There  are  but  two 
nations,  a  maritime  war  with  which 
coald  be  of  the  slightest  coocem 
to  this  oonntry.  Let  as  take  ^oh  , 
of  these,  and  endeavour  to  work  oat 
the  praotiod  results  of  these  changes. 
First,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with 
Jrance.  It  is  doabtfal  whether,  as 
regards  action  on  the  part  of  France 
against  the  neatral,  the  Dddaratioo 
will  make  any  diange  whatever. 
The  probabmty  is  that  she  woald 
have  acted  in  this  direction  with- 
ont  the  Declaration  as  she  now 
engages  to  da  If  this  bo  sp,  what 
has  been  said  as  to  neotrals  oomiog 
into  oar  ports  to  swe^  oar  (heights, 
owing  to  their  exemption  from  cap- 
tare,  has  no  foree  whatever  if  pot 
forward  as  a  resnlt  of  these  chaoge& 
As  regard^  action  on  oar  part^  we 
alMmdon  the  right  of  seising  French 
property  if  ibond  noder  a  neatral 
flag.  This  is  really  the  whole  of 
the  matter;  for  the  third  daase, 
which  insares  neotral  property 
nnder  the  enemy's  flag,  was  oar 
prevkras  rola  And  is  there  any- 
thing so  very  formidable  in  tills? 
At  tot  vtow»  it  woM  follow  that 
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FVuifie  codMl  cutty  on  her  oomtiieroo 
hj  mtaiM  of  neatrab.  But  here 
iteps  hi  -the  right  of  blockade.  The 
noraent  we  brockade  her  porta,  we 
abut  oot  the  oeutral,  and  with  him 
eyery  right  or  immnnity  granted  to 
him.  This  power  of  blockade  keeps 
hi  our  bandfl,  nnleei  we  chooee  to 
throw  it  awpy,  an  effectaal  remiedy 
agaioet  any  detriment  from .  the 
Paris  changes.  It  matters  not' 
whether  it  he  neutral-  goods  nnder 
tiie  enemy's  flag,  or  %e  enemy's 
goods  nnder  the  neotral  flag,  all 
alike  are  stopped  by  blockade. 

There  .woald,  indeed,  remain  one 
hrmnch  of  trade  still  open.  Nentral 
ridps  woald  carry  cargoes  to  the 
nearest  Continental  ports  for  the 
npply  of  France  mdirectTy.  Of 
this  trade  only  a  portion  wonid  be 
affected  by  the  Paris  Declaration  — 
that  portion  in  which  the  .cargo 
AoQld  be  French,  snch  as'  the 
ngars  of  Goadalonpe  and  Bonrbon, 
tiie  wool  and  grain  of  Algeria.  Now 
ttis  trade  conld  also  be  stopped 
by  blockading  the  colonial  ports  as 
wen  as  those  of  continental  France ; 
and  If  this  step  should  not  be  taken, 
this  is  a  trade  that  conld  not  injore 
oar  shipowners,  ibr  it  woald  allare 
and  employ  those  nentnd  ships 
which  imaguation  depicts  as  com- 
ing into  onr  ports  to  rain  onr  own. 

Hot  we  are  told  that  nentral  ships 
wlH^'come,  a  Datchman,  say,  to  load 
ibr  Bombay — that  the  war  premium 
on  the  British  ship  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  freight,  and  that  the 
Dutdiman,  in  consequence,  would 
sweep  the  trade.  As  in  other  di* 
rections,  thhi  belief  is  the  victim  of 
gross  exaggeration.  At  the  outbreak 
of  war  there  would  be  great  con- 
fndon  and  heavy  war-premiums, 
but  soon  the  mieasore  of  the  risk 
would  be  ascertained,  and  the  war 
premium  would  probablv  come 
down,  assuming  that  we  blockaded 
the  eoemy%  ports^  to  a  very  small 
percentage,  ft  is  asserted  ,tbat  con- 
voys are  not  practicable  now—  a  very 
rash  assertion.  Surely  the  ships  of 
the  present  day  are  better  fitted  to 
sul  in  convoy  than  the  old  tubs  that 
did  manage  to  do  so' in  Ite  last  war. 


Surely  sucb  craft  as  the  Alabama, 
which  we  could  produce  in  hun- 
dreds, are  better  fitted  to  protect 
convoy  than  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
last  war.  And  in  war  with  France 
the  shipowner  will  be  protected 
now  more  or  less  from  privateiers. 
In  the  old  wars  they  iofiicted  greater 
loss  on  our  commerce  than  the 
cruisers  of  the  enemy.  Bot  to  re- 
turn to  the  Dutch  ship  that  is  to 
load  foe  Bombay.  That  Dutch  ship 
could  have  done  the  same  if  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  had  never  been 
made;  The  grievance  lies  in  this^  ' 
that  the  repeal  of  the  navigatioif 
laws  permits  foreign  vessels  to  enter 
our  colonial  trade,  from  which  they 
were  previously  excluded,  and  that 
in  the  next  war  their  exemption 
from  risk  of  capture  will  give  them 
a  greater  range  of  eibployment 
Now,  ss  this'  springs  entirely  from 
the  change  in  the  navigation  laws, 
the  logical  remedy  is  to  repeal  that 
change  in  time  of  war  —  an  easier 
thing  to  accomplish  than  to  reverse 
our  national  policy.  But  on  ex- 
aminatiou  we  shall  find  here  again 
that  no  real  ground  exists  for  alarm. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  ton< 
nage  in  the  world  to  perform  the 
business  of  the  worid,  and  that 
iftisineBS  requhresthe  whole  of  that 
tonnage.  Now,  the  first  eflfect  of  . 
war  is  to  exclude  the  tonnage  of 
the  enemy  from  the  ocean.  Here 
is  at  <>nce  a  ^reat  abstraction  from  • 
the  shipprog  in  the  market;  but 
there  is  no  such  abstraction  from 
the  demand  ibr  that  shipping.  The  ' 
enemy  will  still  require  sugar  and 
coffee,  though  his  own  ships  cannot 
bring  them.  War  itself  creates  a 
new  and  great  demand  for  shippipg 
»-r  a  demand  much  in  excess  of  any 
diminution  in  special,  branches  or 
trade.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  transport  service  are  weU 
aware  of  thn,  and  how  enormous  , 
will  be  the  amount  of  tonnage  re- 
quired in  the  next  war  for  the  sup* 
ply  of  our  fleets  with  the  single 
article,  coal.  We  come,  therefore,  to 
this  point,  that  tonnage  is  redaced 
without  reducing  the  demand  for  ilL* 
and  every  shipowner  knows,  or  onghi 
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to  know,  Umt  this  meaoB  profitable 
fieigbta  to  all  partioa  We  have  five 
millioDs  of  tons  of  merobaot  shipe. 
'Wbenoe  aro  the  neatrals  to  come 
that  will  displace  ibem?  Will 
they  Bpriog  ap  like  maobrooms  in 
a  night,  or  deeoeod  in  raio?  Hoi* 
land  has  a  certain  amonnt  of  ship- 
piog,  which  is  required  for  the 
batch  trade.  Soppoee  half  that 
ehipping  to  come  over  to  this 
coQDtry  to  compete  with  ds,  the 
other  half  would  do  longer  suffice 
for  the  Dutch  trade.  Imm^iately 
freight  would  rise  in  Holiaod,  and 
rise  inevitably  to  a  point  sufficient 
to  cure  the  evil  b^  rendering  it  as 
profitable  to  remain  in  the  home 
trade  as  to  enter  ours.  Undoubt- 
edly some  neutrals  will  be  employed 
in  the  n^xt  war  for  special  porposes, 
where  the  goods  are  of  extreme 
value  in  proportion  to  the  freight; 
and  this  will  not  be  an  injury  but 
a  benefit  to  us,  if  in  this  .country 
there  be  other  interests  besides  that 
of  the  shipowner.  To  him  it  wiil 
be  no  detriment,  because  it  will  not 
bring  into  the  market  a  ^juantily 
of  tonnage  equal  to  that  which  the 
jwar  takes  out  of  it  There  will  be 
emfiloyment  for  both,  for  all.  The 
trade  of  the  shipowner  will  be  more 
pofitable  in  time  of  war  than  it  ^» 
in  time  of  peace.  It  will  be  more 
anxious  —  men  of  timorous  spirit 
will:  be  better  out  of  it ;  but  on  the 
average^  including  the  transport 
service,  it  has  ever  been  the  rule 
that  war  times  were  good  times  for 
•   shipping  and  it  will  be  so  again. 

Having  oonsidered  the  effect 
of  war  with  France,  let  ne  tiJce 
the  other  case— *  that  of  America. 
That  country  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Pkris  Declaration,  bnt|  indirectly, 
we  should  feel  it  in  our  relatiooa 
with  the  neutral  Powers.  The  dis- 
advantage of  this  to  the  shipowner 
is,  however,  small    when    oompar^ 
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with  the  gain  to  him  of  removing 
from  the  commeree  of  the  world  so 
litfge  a  proportion  of  its  tonnage 
as  that  under  the  American  flag. 
In  this  case  the  Yoid  created  wouM 
'be  BO  greati  that  no  shipowtier  will 
dispute  the  general  xiae  in  freight 


that  most  follow,  over  tad  above  the 

amount  of  advance  re<{uired  to  cover 
the  war  risk.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
there  would  be  the  loss  of  the  cot- 
ton trade;  but  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  Joss  of  that  trade 
may,  as  it  does  now,  coincide  with 
improvement  in  shipping  property. 
The  truth  is,  in  all  changM  of 
this  kind  there  are  eompensatiog 
ioflaences.  Stifle  commerce  at  one 
point,  and  it  breaks  out,  with  re- 
doubled force,  at  another.  We  see 
at  once  the  evil  we  apprehend ;  the 
rectifying  influences  are  less  ob- 
vious, but  ample  experience  has 
proved  that  they  never  fiaii  to  ap- 
pear. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  evils 
anticipated  are,  for  the  moet  part^ 
coinage  of  the  brain,  let  as  look  at 
some  of-  the  consequences  of  the 
change  we  are  invited  to  make. 
Even  where  a  disorder  exists,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  remedy 
may  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Jjfi  us  take  a  brief  view  of  the  new 
class  of  evils  we  should  provoke,  and 
consider  other  objections  to  this 
movement  We  shall  then,  by 
weighing  both  sides,  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion.  We 
submit  the  following  difficulties. 

I^rsily,  That  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  movement  is  hollow, 
seeing  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
is  of  doubtful  validity  —  baa  not 
been  accepted  ^y  all  the  lea<ling 
Powers  —  has  already  been  discard- 
ed by  its  chief  authors — and  would 
probably  break  down  under  the 
strain  of  actual  warfare,  as  all 
others  of  this  nature  have  done. 

Secondly,  That  although  it  be  aa 
easy  matter  to  abolish  the  right  of 
capture  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  it 
would  prove  impracticable  to  pre- 
vent it  The  immunity  of  the 
mercbaotman  is  not  to  extend  to 
contraband  goods.  It  follows  that 
our  cruisers  would  have  to  chase 
and  overhaul  every  enemy's  ship 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she 
had  contraband  goods  on  board. 
It  is  not  dear  tha^  amidst  the  pas- 
sioBB  of  war,  this  would  always  be 
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done  10  the  most  graciotis  manner. 
We  ^aye  had  Bailors  in  days 
gone  by  who  did  not  wear  white 
kid  gloves,  and  as  these  changes 
wonld  not  be  yery  popalar  in  the 
navy,  common  sense  tells  ns  that 
many  months-  of  war  wonld  not 
ehipse  without  a  collision.  We  had 
a  captain  once  whom  battles  had 
(horn  of  an  arm  and  bereft  of  an 
eye.  There  was  an  occasion  when 
he  was  recalled  by  his  snperior 
officer  ont  of  a  rery  desperate  and 
donbtfal  stmgffle.  He  held  np  the 
glass  to  his  blind  eye  and  swore  he 
coald  not  see  the  signal,  and  the 
battle  which  tUkt  recall  wonld  have 
made  a  terrible  disaster,  he  tnmed 
ioto  a  day  of  trinmph.  Nelson  did 
never  a  better  service  to  the  State 
with  the  eye  that  had  sight  than  he 
did  that  day  with  the  eye  that  was 
blind.  It  may  be  that  none  of  that 
Bpirit  18  left  amongst  us  now — that 
oor  sailors  will  be  deep  in  political 
ecoi^omy,  profoond  in  the  niceties 
of  law,  and  anzions  to  treat  the 
eoemj  with  scrapnlons  politeness. 
Bat  there  would  be  some  exceptions ; 
and,  before  lone,  an  enemy's  mer- 
diantman  wonld  be  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  accident  The  crew,  put 
on  shore,  would  loudly  declare  that 
the  accident  was  the  result  of  design. 
On  this  the  enemy  would  order 
reprisals;  we  of  course  should  re- 
ply to  them,  and  this  well-intended 
compact  is   at  once  so  much  waste 

Thirdly.  To  abolish  .the  right  of 
capture  inevilablf  leads  to  the 
abolition  of  blockades.  It  is  true 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  one 
change  might  be  effected  without 
iDTolving  the  other.  In  this  belief 
the  motion  in  the  H^use  of  Com- 
mons was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Horefall,  who  has  stated  that  he 
would  not  touch  the  right  of  block- 
ade, and  who  is  the  last  man  wilful- 
ly to  inflict  a  blow  6n  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  question  has 
moved  from  its  original  position.  It 
is' one  of  those  which,  introduced 
with  moderate  and  rational  views, 
are  soon  swept  onward  by  other  in- 
flaenoesL    On   this   point  there  can 
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be  no  better  authority  than  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  who  speaks  thus— 

^When  I  heard  of  the  intenlioD  ot 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
emption of  private  property  from  capture 
at  sea,  I  observed  that  he  was  mooting  a 
question  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  commercial  blockades,  that  the 
two  oould  not  be  kept  apart  ...  He 
was  told,  of  course,  that  if  y«u  exempt 
private  property  at  sea  flbm  capture  dur- 
ing war,  you  must  also  consent  to  give 
up  the  system  of  commercial  blockadea 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  To  exempt 
a  cargo  of  goods  from  capture  on  the 
ocean,  but  to  say  that  it  maybe  captured 
when  it  gets  within  three  miles  of  a  port, 
is  to  propose  that  which  cannot  be  prac- 
tically carried  mto  efftot,  in  negotiations 
or  treaties  with  other  countries.'* 

A  little  Consideration  will  show 
that  Mr.  Oobden's  view  on  this  point 
is  perfectly  sound.  At  present  the 
rights  of  war  have  the  priority  during 
war  over  those  of  commerce.  It  is 
proposed  to  reverse  this,  and  to  give 
the  supremacy  to  the  rights  of  com- 
merce over  those  of  war.  Now,  if 
this  change  of  principle  be  adopted,  it 
must  be  carried  out  to  its  legitimate 
en^  A  man  on  the  top  of  a  waU 
should  never  jamp  down  unless  wil- 
liog  to  reach  the  bottom.  It  U  in  the 
nature  of  such  a  change  as  this  that 
it  cannot  stop  in  mid  air.  Indeed,  the 
arguments  against  blockade  are  stroog- 
er  than  the  arguments  against  capture. 
If  you  capture  a  ship,  you  injure  only 
the  enemy  whom  it  is,  at  the  time, 
vonr  business  to  injara  Bat  if  yon 
blockade  a  port  you  injure  every 
country  that  trades  there,  many  of 
them  befog  your  best  friends.  Your 
enemy  has  done  yon  wron^,  but  they 
have  not,  why  then  involve  them  in 
the  punishment?  Again,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  invest  private  property  at  sea 
with  a  sort  of  sacred  enaracter  which 
shall  command  the  respect  of  passion- 
ate men.  Why  should  this  character 
suddenly  depart  at  an  imaginary  line 
three  miles  from  land  ?  And  if  we 
maintain  blockades  .and  the  enemy 
break  through  them  to  sea,  are  wy 
not  to  pursue  and  capture  him  7 
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DOt,  oar  blockade  becomes  a  force 
If  we  do,  then  we  deny  the  right 
of  capture  at  ooe  moment  and 
practise  it  at  another.  Let  as  sap- 
pose  that  a  neutral  break  the  block- 
ade; we  parsae  and  capture  him. 
But  surely  his  sin,  for  which  we 
capture  bim,  is  no  greater  than  the 
original  <sin  of  the  enemy,  for  which 
we  decline  to  capture  him.  In 
short,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
^ver  these  interwoven  questions. 
To  the  min^s  of  men  of  business 
this  is  abundantly  clear.  The 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  aiecussed  the  question  of  cap- 
tare;  Its  council,  on  takioff  up 
that  of  blockade,  saw  so  clearly 
that  the  one  inevitably  followed 
the  other,  that  they  deemed  it 
•  superfluous  to  consult  the  Chamber 
on  a  point  so  Tery  obvious,  and 
{prepared  a  petition  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  blockade,  without  a  thought 
that  any  person  in  favour  of  the 
one  change  could  object  to  the 
other. 

Fourthly,  Capture  is  still* to  be 
permitted  if  the  vessel  carry  con- 
traband of  war.  What  then  is  or 
is  not  contraband?  So  vague  and 
elastic  is  the  present  state  of  inter- 
national law  on  this  point,  that  at 
least  half  dt  all  the  leading  artfcles 
of  commerce  may,  or  may  not,  be 
contraband,  according  to  circnm- 
'  stances.  In  a  war  with  America 
coal  would  rigbtfully  be  contra- 
band if  going  to  Charleston,  where 
it  might  be,  as  it  is  now,  sorely 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
enemy.  At  Philaaelphia  its  nature 
would  no  more  be  contraband  than 
that  of  salt  water,  being  a  common 
product  of  the  district  What,  in- 
deed, may  not  be  contraband,  if  we 
are  to  follow  General  Butler  aod 
appropriate  people's  silver  spoons? 
Have  not  quiet  passengers,  civilians, 
on  board  of  a  mail  steamer,  been 
converted  Into  articles  contraband 
of  war  by  the  ingenious  device  of 
beholding  in  them  ^embodied  de- 
spatches?'' Has  it  not  become  a 
common  practice  with  the  Federals 
to  designate  a  human  being  "a  con- 
traband?" If  we  consider  the  in- 
terminable   difficulties    that    would 


arise  npon  this  single  pointy  we 
shall  see  ho^  impracticable  the 
measures  proposed  to  us  really  are. 
It  is  true  they  now  exist  as  a  con- 
sequence of  blockade;  but  tlieir 
number  and  complexity  would  be 
increased  tenfold  by  permitting  the 
enemy's  ships  to  traverse  the  ocean, 
every  one  of  them  to  be  subject  to 
search  and  disputation  on  such  a  point 
as  this.  How  long  would  it  continue 
without  one  of  the  belligerents  de- 
claring that  the  new  compact  was 
infringed  by  the  other,  and  therefore 
at  an  end? 

Fifthly.  A  new  class  of  difficul- 
ties would  result  under  the  new 
system.  A  French  merchantman 
is  to  be  at  liberty,  in  time  of  war, 
to  sail  unmolested  along  our  coast, 
to  come  up  the  Channel,  and  ap- 
pear off  one  of  our  porta ;  and  sap> 
pose,  after  arriving  off  one  of  oar 
ports,  laden  with  grain,  of  which 
we  are  in  need,  she  come  into  it, 
what  is  to  be  done?  Of  course, 
having  given  up  the  right  to  cap- 
ture the  cargo,  you  buy  and  pay 
for  it  If  you  invite  commerce  to 
travel  the  globe,  you  cannot  shut 
your  door  right  in  her  face.  If 
"free  trade  in  war"  mean  anything, 
it  means  that  your  traffic  with  the 
enemy  shall  go  on  undisturbed,  al- 
though you  are  doing  your  utmoet 
to  destroy  him  in  another  direc- 
tion. Views  like  these  may  direct 
a  game  of  chess,  in  which  the  piecei 
are  of  wood,  but  not  the  game  of 
war,  in  which  the  pieces  are  men  of 
human  infirmity  and  passion.  Free 
trade  in  war  is  free  trade  in  non- 
sense. The  two  things  are  inherent- 
ly antagonistic,  and  can  no  more  be 
brought  to  live  together  side  by 
side  than  heat  and  cold.  We  could 
not,  and  would  not,  have  one  part 
of  our  people  full  of  national  spirit, 
and  ready  to  make  liny  sacrifice  for 
the  safety  and  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, and  another  part  trading  with 
the  enemy  in  the  accustomed  forms 
of  friendship.  We  should  be  apt 
to  say  to  such  men,  "  I  would  that 
thou  wert  cold  or  hot;  but  because 
thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot, 
therefore  will  I  spew  thee  out  of 
my  month."     Hitherto,  as  a  people, 
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thoogh  oflen  divided  in  time  of 
peace,  we  have  ever  been  one  in 
time  of  war.  Evil  will  be  the  day 
when  this  ahall  be  reversed  —  when 
we  afaall  be  of  one  mind  daring 
peace,  and  in  war  two  people,  —  the 
one  fighting  the  enemy,  the  other 
tradmjf  with  the  enemy.  To  brinff 
a  nation  into  this  eondition  wonld 
be  to  rednoe  the  body  politic  to  the 
state  of  a  man  smitten  with  paraly- 
os — half  the  tmnk  qaick  with  life, 
the  other  half  cold  and  torpid.  We 
see  this  day,  in  another  country, 
what  are  the  fraits  of  disunion,  of 
divided  interests  within  a  people. 
Does  not  that  sad  spectacle  warn 
us  to  forbid  any  principle  that 
might  work  out  a  similar  result? 

And  after  all  is  not  the  whole 
fomdation  of  this  movement  un- 
sound 7  The  object  is  to  remove 
or  lessen  the  Svils  of  war.  Is  it  to 
the  renl  interests  of  humanity  that 
they  sbonld  be  removed?  At  pre- 
sent war  is  the  excebtiou,  but  if 
it  conld  be  rendered  beneficml  to 
some  and  injurious  to  none,  it 
would  come  to  be  the  rule,  to  be 
the  constant  condition  of  nations. 
How,  indeed,  would  a  war  be 
brought  to  an  end  ¥  From  the  day 
it  begins  there  is  a  large  class  in- 
terested in  its  '  continuance — naval 
and  military  officers  thirsting  .for 
promotion;  contractors  making  for- 
tunes by  it;  even  the  public  find- 
ing in  it  the  charm  of  excitement. 
On  the  other  band,  there  is  a  class 
which  suffers^  whose  trade  is  inter- 
rupted, whose  losses  are  depressing ; 
this  class  grows  under  the  e^cts 
of  war  taxation,  until  at  length 
the  public  mind  is  swayed  in  the 
direction  of  peace.  But  if  com- 
merce proceea  as  usual,  with  the 
stimulus,  too,  of  Government  ex- 
penditure — if  none  are  to  suffer *and 
many  to  gain,  there  would  really 
be  nothing  to  prevent  wars  being 
interminable.  And  a  great  preven- 
tive jMwer  would  also  be  removed. 
•  Thrice,  at  least,  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  we  should  have  gone  to  war 
with  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  enormous  interests  to  be  jeo- 
pardised.    This     compelled     states- 


men to  pause  and  hold  back,  and 
so  the  calamity  was  escaped.  Un- 
der the  new  system  we  should  al- 
ways be  ready  to  enter  into  strife, 
and  should  never  know  how  to 
end  it.  Wars  but  rarely  end  by 
physical  ^exhaustion;  that  which 
ends  them  is  moral  exhaustion, 
weariness  and  depression  of  the 
public  mind;  and  the  losses  and 
suffering  that  tend  to  produce  this 
condition  are  the  real  peacemakers. 
It  is  a  question  if  it  migEt  not 
be  better  to  render  its  losses  so 
overwhelming,  its  sufferings  so  in- 
tolerable, and  its  instruments  so 
fatal,  that  men  wonld  be  forced^  to 
abandon  it  by.  sheer  dismav,  and 
adopt  some  other  mode  of  aqjustiug 
the  disputes  of  nations. 

There  are  those  who,  in  arguing 
these' questions,  assert  that  we  have 
no  right  to  judge  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  or  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  shall  again  be  able  to  exert 
the  power  of  blockade  as  we  have 
done.  If  there  be  reason  for  doubt 
on  Ihis  point,  it  would  seem  the 
proper  course  rather  to  seek  the 
strengthening  of  our  navy  than  the 
means  of  crippling  its  efficiency. 
But,  in  truth,  there  exists  no  ground 
fi^r  the  distrust  The  change  that 
has  come  over  naval  affairs  in  the 
introduction  of  steam  is  a  change 
whollv  to  our  advantage.  Our 
maritime  supremacy  was  attained 
under  many  drawbacks,  in  the  days 
of  wooden  ships.  Much  of  our 
timber  had  to  be  imported ;  for  the 
hemp  that  made  our  ropes,  the  flax 
of  our  canvass,  the  very  tar  we  used, 
we  were  dependent  upon  other 
countries.  This  is  not  so  now, 
when  war  is  to  be  a  question  of 
money,  iron,  and  coal.  If  we  had 
expressly  devised  a  change  to  tell 
in  favour  of  this  country,  we  should 
have  selected  these  elements.  Where 
is  the  country  or  combination  that 
can  compete  with  us  in  financial  * 
resources,  in  building  ships  of  iron, 
in  constructing  steam-engines,  in 
supplying  coal,  in  the  number  of 
private  establishments  that  in  case 
of  need  could  produce  a  navv  per 
annum?    And  a  point  genecally  un- 
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observed  is  the  Biognlar  Talna  now  EogliahmaD  knows  it  by  his  Id- 
given  to  oar  foreign  possessions  as  stinct  It  must  be  kept  prepared 
coaling  stations  for  the  fleets.  In  to  strike  as  well  as  to  resist.  If  we 
fotare  wars  that  Power  will  possess  have  consented  to  abandon  one  of 
an  eoormons  advantage  whose  fleets  its  former  rights,  is  not  this  rather 
can  replenish  their  coal  in  every  a  reason  to  bold  on  the  more  firmly 
sea.  by  the  rest  than  to  strip  it  of  a 
There  are  other  elements  of  second  and  a  third?  The  eagle 
strength  of  no  mean  importance,  that  cleaves  the  air  with  piercing 
If  we  look  back  to  the  political  eye  and  sweeping  wing,-  none  be- 
oondition  —  to  the  laws  prevailing  hold  withoat  admiration  or  feel  a 
—  to  the  discontent  brooding  io  disposition  to  affront ;  ^trip  it  of  its 
this  country  at  the  commencement  pinions,  and  yon  have  a  poor,  tame, 
of  the  centory  — it  is  really  mar-  pitiful  bird.  Snch  a  change  is  that 
velloos  how,  with  half  oar  present  now  proposed.  Having  given  op 
popnUtion,  and  a  tithe  of  onr  one  right,  we  are  to  obliterate 
present  resources,  we  ehoald  have  another,  and  cast  away  a  third, 
been  able  to  effect  .what  was  accom-  The  next  thing  should  be,  having 
plisbed.  The  spirit  of  sedition,  clipt  its  wings  and  tamed  down  its 
the  benighted  laws,  the  anjost  mo-  ancient  spirit  to  sell  the  navy  for 
nopolies,  the  reliffioos  distinctions,  old  timber,  and  compound  with 
remnants  of  darker  ages,  'have  other  Powers  to  treat  ns  with  de- 
passed  away,  and  in  their  place  an-  oen(w  and  let  oar  tMe  go  gn  an- 
broken  contentment  and  loyalty  troabled.  Those  *  who  desire  this 
pervade  the  land.  Sorely  there  is  position  for  oar  country,  let  them 
strength  in  this  against  the  day  support  thes^ changes, 
of  need.  Not  that  too  great  a  We  conclude  that  no  ground 
confidence  becomes  any  peeple.  really  exists  for  the  apprehensions 
In  the  midst  of  so  many  distarbing  that  have  excited  this  movement; 
elements,  both  io  Edrope  and  Ame-  that  the  Paris  Declaration  is  of  no 
rica,  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  hold  binding  force,  and,  if  carried  out, 
ourselves  prepared,  for  any  event  that  its  results  can  have  noserioos 
Such  a  period  is  ill  chosen  for  importance;  that  the  right  of  cap- 
emascolating  our  naval  power.  It  ture  cannot  be  abolished  without 
is,  indeed,  our  policy  to  avoid  em-  extinguishing  that  of  blockade; 
broiling  ourselves  in  anybody's  quar-  that  the  deprivation  of  these  rights 
rel,  but  the  other  extreme  of  inaction  would  at  once  incapacitate  us  in 
would  be  still  more  injurious.  The  dealing  with  the  majority  of  corn- 
day  has  not  arrived  for  this  country  mercial  States,  and  would  jeopardise 
to  abdicate  the  dotiea  of  a  great  onr  means  of  bringing  maritime  war 
Power,  and  meekly  resign  itself  to  to  a  successful  issue;  that  these 
the  position  of  a  permanent  neutral  changes  are  ntterlv  opposed  to  our 
Forty  years  of  peace  had  thrown  a  interest  as  the  chief  naval  Power, 
spell  over  the  mind  of  Europe,  but  and  that  compacts  of  this  nature 
that  spell  is  broken.  There  is  a  cannot  endure  amidst  the  passions 
spirit  abroad  which  is  not  that  of  of  warfare;  finally,  that  the  princi* 
peace.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  pie  of  the  movement  is  erroneous 
armour-plates  forging,  of  cannop  at  its  root,  as,  instead  of  promoting 
being  rifled,  of  frontiers  to  be  round-  peace,  it  would  remove  the  chief 
ed,  of  treaties  that  need  amend-  barrier  to  war;  and  that  this  agita- 
'ment  At  such  a  time  it  behoves  tion  can  have  no  other  result  than 
us  to  keep  intact,  in  all  its  vigour,  to  waste  time  far  bptter  employed 
that  naval  power  which  is  the  in  some  pursuit  useral  to  those  who  « 
sheet-  anchor  of  our  safety.  None  move  in  it,  or  of  some  practical  ser- 
need  be  told  that  such  it  is  — every  vice  to  the  country. 
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TBI  TAEPINGB  AVD  TQEIB  BSMXDT. 


It  would  hare  reqaired  many 
ejdes  of  Catbay  to  bring  to  tbe 
councils  of  tbe  Gonrt  of  Pekin  the 
enlightenment  we  bave  alladed  to 
in  oor  last  number,  if  tbe  popnla- 
doQB  over  Aybioh  it  mled  shad  not 
threatened  to  ontstrip  tbe  Govern- 
nvnt  in  tbe  adoption  of  European 
ideas.  Petty  seaition,  wbicb  bad 
alwm  beea  acknowledged  in  China 
as  toe  ezpreBsion  of  tbe  will  of 
the  people,  suddenly  assmned  an 
alarming  form,  and  threatened  to 
Bubyert  not  only  the  present  dy- 
nasty, but,  what  was  of  far  greater 
importance,  a  mnoh  venerated  con- 
Btitntion,  tJie  result  of  the  collective 
wisdom  and  experience  of  twenty- 
fife  centnries. 

The  two  Kwang  provinces,  Kwang- 
tang  and  Kwang-si,  were  tbe  first 
afft^ted  by  the  leaven  of  Earopean 
example,  and  were  so  the  more  readi- 
ly beBSiise  oor  violent  acts,  irre- 
speotiva  of  any  question  of  justi- 
fication, were  congenial  to  the  pre- 
datory tastes  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
that  portion  of  Ohina.  That  re- 
gion, which  contains  from  twenty- 
six    to     twen^*eigbt     millions     of 

TQu  zom.  10 


Chinese,  has  always  been  the  last 
to  submit  to  tbe  rale  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  the  first  to  revolt. 
Six  centnries  ago,  the  Mongol  con- 
querors of  China  had  no  easy  task 
in  mastering  these  southerners;  and 
Arab  historians,  never  very  nice 
in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
human  life,  write  in  strong  terms 
of  the  terrible  means  by  which 
the  subjection  of  Xwang-tong  was 
accomplished.  **  Tbe  blood  of 
tbe  people  flowing  in  sounding 
torrents,**  was  a  strong  metaphor 
applied  to  tbe  Mongol  conquest; 
yet,  four  centuries  afterwards,  tbe 
Manohous  had  to  repeat  the  same 
frightful  lesson  before  they  could 
say  that  they  ruled  over  the  cities 
and  plains  of  Kwang-si.  Even  then, 
large  bodies  of  tbe  disaffected  fled 
to  the  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
to  tbe  sea  on  the  south,  and,  as 
banditti  or  pirates,  bave  n^ver  been 
entirely  reconciled  to  any  form  of 
government.  In  the  lawless  sea- 
faring population  of  Kwang-tung, 
our  anned  smugglers  found  willing 
allies  against  a  weak  executive,  and 
the  leaven  of  our  example  at  length 
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brought  about  a  rebellion,  which, 
under  the  name  of  TaepiDgism,  has 
been  tlie  niost  appalling  soourKe 
that  ever  fell  npon  a  nation.  We 
will  endeavour  to  trace  its  origin, 
analyse  the  character  of  its  reputed 
leader?,  and,  from  the  testimony  of 
impartial  witnesses,  show  what  Tae- 
pingdom  has  done  during  the  four- 
teen yiars  it  h/is  had  existence. 

The  elements  of  revolution  were, 
as  we  hiive  said,  always  ready  to 
hand  in  Southern  China;  and  even 
before  the  establishment  of  our 
Bovereii^nty  at  Hotfg-Kong,  there 
were  thousands  of  lawless  Can- 
tonese ready  to  work  any  wicked- 
ness, whether  as. land  or  sea  pirates, 
it  mattered  liitle,  and  they  were 
merely  ke[)t  in  anything  like  sub- 
jection by  excessive  severity  on  the 
part  of  the  mandarins  and  the 
executive  of  China.  We  stepped 
in,  destroyed  the  prestige  of  Im- 
perial fleets  and  armies^  and  our 
smngglers,  in  armed  merchantmen 
called  opiufii-clippers,  i)ron^ht  int9 
utter  ci>ntempt  the  police  of  the 
Empire,  and  bhowed  the  natives  of 
all  classes  how  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  all  dues  or  taxes.  Smug- 
gling and  piracy  were  divided  by  too 
narrow  a  distinction  for  the  appre- 
oiation  of  the  Cantonese,  and  their 
defiance  of  the  Government  was 
actively  supported  by  the  opium- 
olippers.  Tiie  visitors  to  our  settle- 
ment of  Hong-Kong  might  have 
seen  fleets  of  heavily-armed  native 
vessels,  loading  with  salt,  opium, 
and  otiier  goods,  all  of  which  were 
to  be  run  in  the  teeth  of  mandarins, 
war  ju!ik'«,  or  forts.  'Fast  boats,  each 
manned  with  a  hundred  men,  daunt- 
ed their  flng^,  and  beat  their  gongs. 
They  became  quite  as  ready  to  fight 
the  £urof)ean  as  their  own  rulers. 
Wl  en  these  ruffians  had  no  other 
work  in  hand,  they  cut  ofiT  their 
own  lawful  traders,  or  the  little 
coasters  under  European  flags.  Gra- 
dually increasing  in  numbers  add 
audadty,  they  attacked  outlying 
Chinese  towns  ;  and  when  their  own 
Government  offered  a  sufficiently 
high  pecuniary  reward,  they  were 
equally  ready  to  assist  Governor- 
General  Yell  to  exterminate  as. 


We  do  not  care  to  pasa  any  opin- 
ion upon  the  iniquity  or  otherwise 
of  the  opium  trade.  It  may  have 
been  a  political  and  commercial  ne- 
cessity ;  hut  we  should  be  false  to 
history  if  we  faited  to  trace  much 
of  the  evil  nuder  which  China  ia 
now  fuffering  to  that  melancholy 
source.  Owing  to  the  enormous 
profits  made  upon  the  drug  aa  a 
contraband  article,  the  native  trad- 
ers formed  themselves  into  power- 
ful guilds,  with  ramifications  at 
Uong-Xong,  Macao,  and  Canton, 
which  actually  guaranteed  the  suc- 
cess of  smuggling  ventures — a  smug- 
gling assurance  company,  so  to 
speak,  against  the  lawful  tax-ga- 
therers of  China;  and  the  writer 
has  heard  the  oflScers  and  crew  of 
more  than  one  English  opium-clip- 
per boast  of  having  protected  these 
rufllans,  and  beaten  off  the  Govern- 
ment boats.  This  defiance  of  the 
native  authorities  extended  itself 
to  the  interior.  Bands  of  armed 
meti  wtre  led  by  opium-brokers 
throngti  the  provinces,  fighting  their 
way  with  smtiggled  goods^  To 
this  fact  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries; 
and  indeed  Monsieur  Chanvean, 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  mission  in 
Yunnan,  insists — ^and  we  believe 
him — that  the  Taeping  rebellion  was  i 
inaugurated  by  a  large  band  of  six  1 
hundred  opium  smugglers  foroiog 
.their  way  from  Yunnan  to  Canton, 
and  compelling  some  infiueniial  per- 
sonages in  Kwang-si  to  assist  them. 
After  the  smugglers  had  retired, 
the  authorities  naturally-  called 
the  gentry  to  account.  The  mob 
took  part  with  their  neighbours;  a 
secret  society  gave  its  aid  ;  sedition 
spread,  and,  like  a  ball  of  snow, 
gathered  weight  as  it  rolled  through 
a  turbulent  province.  Hither  has- 
tened, as  official  reports  state,  the 
soldiery  and  braves  that  had  been 
disbanded  after  the  first  war  with 
us  ;  hither  went  the  disaffected  of  all 
classes,  the  ruined  opium-smokers 
and  Touct  of  Canton ;  in  short,  the 
rowdies  of  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  the  French  empire  in  ex- 
tent soon  collected  at  the  base  of 
the  Kwang-si  mountain-ranges,  and 
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.derastated  the  best  part  of  that 
prcmnoe.  In  the  year  1850,  these 
trouhiee  aasDmed  the  dietioct  phase 
of  rebellioD.  After  shirking  the 
diffioolty  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible,  the  '  Pekin  Qazette '  began 
to  piibhsh  reports  of  the  state  of 
Kwaog-fli.  It  told  how  vast  dis- 
tricts had  been  swept  orer  by 
banditti,  how  the  entive  eastern  oir* 
eoit  of  the  province  '*^ad  been  atro- 
etoosly  dealt  with  by  bands,  who 
earried  banners  insoribed  with  the 
ioformation,  *  ^e  are  dealing  jos- 
tioe  on  behalf  of  Heaven.'  '•  These 
JQStioe-dispeiising  robberB  ''  fired 
the  villages  wherever  they  caine, 
▼lolated  the  women,  mnrdered  tlie 
well-disposed,  and  took  oare  to 
carry    off    all    gans,    horses,    and 


Directly  the  » Pekin  Gazette '  offi- 
^ally  recognised  the  rebellion,  the 
European  residents,  instead  of  sym- 
pathimng  with  the  Government  and 
the  well-disposed  Chinese,  at  once 
testified  their  interest  in  the  move- 
menti  and  openly  (avowed  a  hope 
that  by  the  swords  of  these  rebels 
China  wonld  be  reformed  and  con- 
verted. Each  one  had  his  reason 
§or  adopting  what  at  first  sight 
seemed  so  nnfair  a  coarse.  The 
Eoropean  official  was  sick  of  man- 
darin arrogance;  the  missionary  was 
wearied  with  the  slowness  of  his 
progreas  in  dealing  with  the  stolid 
s^-snfficiency  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter, and  in  trying  to  establish 
breaidiea  In  the  obotinacy  of  his 
belief  in  Oonfncins  and  Meiicins; 
the  trader  longed  for  extended  com- 
merce or  larger  profits  *,  and  our 
■mngglerB  were  at  war,  as  well  as  the 
£wang-ei  rebels  or  Canton  pirates, 
with  idl  law  and  order. 

The  Taepiiigs  were  spedoosly  re- 
presented as  men  battling  for  reli- 
Bona  and  political  freedom ;  and  a 
Swediah  mismonary,  Mr.  Hamberg, 
claimed  for  onr  repnted  converts 
the  credit  of  having  oi^ganised  and 
gaided  the  rebellion.  Himself  de- 
ceived by  the  cunning  of  the  Asia- 
tie,  he  pat  forth  a  strange  fable, 
called  the  *  Revtf ations  of  Hnng- 
da-trien,'  and  was  thns  mainly  in- 
strumental in  enlisting  on  behalf  of 


an  organised  system  of  land-piracy 
the  reTiffions  sympathy  of  this  coan- 
try.  Hordes  of  armed  robbers, 
ravaging  the  interior  of  a  distant 
country,  becanse  they  said  they  be- 
lieved*^ in  Heaven,  were  forthwith 
prononnoed  Christians,  engaged  in 
war  npon  heathenism.  And,  for- 
getting the  first  principle  of  onr 
faith,  that  it  is  not  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  sWord,  we  shut  our 
ears  and  hearts  against  the  wail  of 
perishing  mnltitodes,  and  dreamed 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had 
dawned  on  •  Cathay.  Years  have 
dapsed  since  onr  crednlity  was 
thus  imposed  on,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience gathered  we  are  now  able, 
we  think,  to  tear  the  veil  from  the 
monstrous  imposition. 

The  rebellion  in  Kwang-si  first 
obtained  political  importance  when 
it  seonred  the  adhesion  of  a  few 
literary  expeotanta  for  office^  who 
had  been  rejected  at  the  competi- 
tive examinations  in  Canton.  By 
those  exaipinations,  every  man  in 
China  may  hope  to  reach  the  high- 
est posts  in  the  empire.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  Court  of  Pekin  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  three  ineflicient 
monarchs  had  compelled  it  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  appointments  by 
purchase.  Every  disappointed  can- 
didate at  the  provincial  examin- 
ations trace<l  his  failure  to  this 
abnse^  and  a  formidable  body  of 
ambitious,  half-educated  enemiea 
to  the  State  was  thus  formed. 
This  was  exactly  the  class  needed 
by  the  hard-fighting  brigands  of 
Kwang-si  and  pirates  of  Kwang- 
tung  to  bind  them  together  under 
a  common  banner,  and  they  were 
not  long  in  finding  their  way  to  a 
theatre  where  they  might  play  at ' 
being  kings,  rainjsters,  and  generals 
to  their  hearts'  content 

For  one  of  these  disappointed 
candidates  for  office,  named  Hung- 
siu-tsien,  and  for  a  society  of  re- 
puted converts  at  Hong-Kong, 
xnown  as  the  Christian  Union,  Mr. 
Hamberg  claims  the  credit  of  the 
Taeping  movement  They  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  the  honour ;  but 
we,  in  the  first  place,  impeach  the 
testimony  of    the    Chinaman    who 
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persnaded  Mr.  Hamberg  that  the 
leader  of  the  Taepings  was  a  Ohris- 
tian  convert ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
-we  declare  that  the  members  of  the 
"  Christian  Umon ''  were  as  arrant 
knaves  as  ever  imposed  upon  the 
good-nature  of  a  confiding  clergy- 
man. 

The  Christian  Union  at  Hong- 
Kong  was  instituted  for  the  pnr- 
pope  of  training  Chinese  in  Protest- 
ant Christianity,  and  sending  them 
as  missionaries  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Gatzlaff  had  the 
charge  of  this  Union,  and  seems 
to  have  been  utterly  deceived  by 
them;  for  we  are  assured  by  one 
who  was  immediately  bronght  np 
amongst  them  as  an  Englishman 
studying  the  Chinese  langnnge,  that 
they  were  dissolute  oljaracters,  /pre- 
tending to  be  converts  for  the  sake  of 
a  livelihood.  There  was  no  dupli- 
city they  did  not  practise,  and  no 
lie  they  did  not  invent.  Our  in- 
fonnant  one  day  entered  the  study 
of  one  of  these  missionaries,  as  be 
was  poring  over  a  long  and  well- 
written  Chinese  letter.  His  face 
was  lit  up  with  joy  and  interest, 
and  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Ah,  when  you 
are  able  to  compose  like  thatP' 
The  young  'English  student  took 
up  the  letter,  and  found  it  to  be 
from  a  convert  named  Wang- pin,* 
giving  an  account  of  a  mission 
upon  which  he  had  been  despatched 
into  the  interior.  It  described  his 
adventures  and  difficuliieM,  his 
hopes  and  anxieties ;  how  some 
officials  had  maltreated  him ;  how 
he  had  escaped :  it  recounted  la- 
bours amongst  his  » brethren,  and, 
lastly,  the  conversion  of  two  women 
and  a  youth,  and  the  joy  with 
which  he  had  welcomed  by  bap- 
tism such  and  such  persons  into 
the  fold.  The  imposition  was  per- 
fect ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  writer 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  seen  very 
recently  in  Hong-Kong.  Search  was 
made  for  him.  Aided  by  a  police- 
man, the  task  of  discovering  Wang- 
pin  was  not  difficult.  |[e  was, 
dragged  oat  of  a  brothel,  where, 
no  doubt,  he  had  penned  his  inte- 
resting report. 


Such  profligacy  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  amongst 
the  Christian  Union.  At  a  r*cent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  Mr.  Lay  related  another 
instance  of  moral  turpitude.  It 
appears  that  the  Union  was  sup> 
posed  to  consist  of  men  from  va- 
rious provinces  of  Cliina,  and  a 
number  of  Bibles  adapted  fur  circu- 
lation in  their  respective  districts 
were  regularly  issued  to  these  na- 
tives when  they  were  despatched 
upon  their  tours  of  duty.  As  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
Bibles  were  often  returned  to  the 
office,  and  had  to  be  paid  for  as 
new  ones  supplied  from  the  Chinese 
publisher  at  Hong-Kong,  a  number 
of  them  were  secretly  marked  with 
the  names  of  the  converts  who  were 
supposed  to  distribute  them  gratis 
in  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 
Before  many  days,  every  one  of 
these  marked  Bibles  returned  to  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hamberg,  and  it  was 
then  discovered  that  they  had  been 
sold  to  the  Chinese  publisher,  who 
had  again  presented  them  as  new 
Bibles.  Of  course  this  system  of 
pillage  was  put  a  stop  to,  but  we 
leave  the  reader  to  gue^  how 
many  more  frauds  were  daily  per- 
petrated by  such  a  set  of  gcainps 
upon  innocent- minded  missionaries. 
We  might  fill  a  volume  with  fur- 
ther details  of  the  tricks  of  the  Cbria- 
tian  Union,  but  we  forbear. 

Amongst  these  reputed  converts 
to  Christianity  was  one  who  can  at 
any  rate  claim  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing 60  thoroughly  deceived  us,  that 
even  so  recent  a  writer  as  Com- 
mander Lindsay  Brine,  of  the 
Royai  Navy,  did  not  suoced  in  dis- 
covering the  wolf  under  the  skin 
of  the  oily  Hung-jin.  Mr.  Hamberg 
first  met  Hung-jin  (or,  as  he  now 
styles  himself,  Kan-wang)  in  1852,  at 
a  time  wtien  the  minds  of  onr  resi- 
dents in  China  were  much  exdted. 
Mr.  Hamberg  was  fall  of  curiosity, 
Hung-jin  all  ready  to  gratify  it. 
Hung-jin  quite  delighted  the  mis- 
sionary "  with  the  interest  he  dis- 
played in  Christianity,  and  liis  ac- 
quaintance with  its  precepts. '^    The 
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rogne,  be  it  known,  had  aotiially 
studied  Ohristianity  for  two  entire 
monthi^  Bome  years  previousiy,  under 
Mr.  Roberts,  an  American  mission- 
ary in  Canton.  As  a  near  connection 
of  two  out  of  three  of  the  rao^t  pro- 
minent leaders  in  Kwang-si,  Ilung- 
jin  could  give  information  about 
them ;  and,  still  more  to  delight  Mr. 
Hjiinberg,  he  invented  a  fable  be 
knew  would  be  very  palatable  to 
the  outer  barbarian,  and  promote 
the  fortune  of  himself  and  family. 
Hongjin,  having  c<mverted  us  to 
Taepingism,  was  much  treasured  by 
our  religious  societies  in  China,  and 
every  care  and  expense  were  lavish- 
ed upon  him  to  render  him  a  fit  in- 
strument for  keeping  np  the  connec- 
tion between  us  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Taeping  movement.  He  and  hia 
brother,  wfe  know,  were  in  the  em- 
pivy  of  two  missionaries  in  Hong- 
KaDg  abont  the  year  1858.  Hnng-jin 
was  above  the  average  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  ability ;  and,  nnder  the 
eire  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers  for 
tbree  years,  made  considerable  pro- 
gre:$s  in  secular  studies.  In  1854 
he  was  baptised,  and  repeated  un- 
BQccedsful  attempts  were  then  and 
sabsequently  made  to  send  him 
baek  to  his  friends  in  Kwangsi  and 
Central  China.  Our  missionaries 
were  almost  hysterical  over  their 
treasure;  they  declared  he  had  quite 
established  himself  in  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  Shanghai 
missions;  that  he  exhibited  ^moch 
talent,  evinced  mach  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and,  above  all,  had 
given  undoubted  proofs  of  the  sin- 
ceritv  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Christian  faith.''  Early  in  1859  he 
contrived  at  last  to  rt-join  his  rela- 
tive in  Nankin:  a  relative  whom 
be  had  left  years  before  as  a  mere 
conspirator  in  Kwang-si,  he  now 
found  self-installed  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Deity  in  a  ynmun  of 
Nankin.  The  discontented  and  nn- 
eoct^es^ful  candidate  for  literary 
honours  of  Canton  wa«j  now  the 
King  of  Heaven,  the  Tien-wang  of 
Ndykin.  Hunt^-jin  was  welcomed  as 
be  de^^t-rved,  for  be  had  well  served 
tlie  King  of  Heaven   by  throwing 


dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  much-feared 
foreigner;  and  Hungvjin,  the  Chris- 
tian impostor,  i^tepped  into  royal 
robes  as  the  "  Kan-wang,*'  '*  Shield 
King,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  prop 
and  stay  of  Taepingism ;  and,  hav- 
ing shown  such  ability  in  bam- 
boozling the  foreigner,  his  especial 
province  appears  to  have  been  to 
feed  us  with  hopes  of  a  general 
conversion  and  extension  of  trade, 
but  to  take  care  that  we  did  not 
test  their  sincerity.  Feeling  that  it 
was  not  yet  time  to  throw  off  the 
cloak  of  piety  which  had  hither- 
to served  him  so  well,  Commander 
Brine  tells  us  that  the  Kan-wang 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins^  de- 
ploring his  unfitness  for  the  high 
post  to  which  his  distinguished  re- 
lative-had appointed  him;  express- 
ing his  own  anxiety  "  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  true  religion ;"  adding, 
that  he  was  more  than  ever  impress- 
ed with  the  superhuman  wisdom  of 
the  Tien-wang,  or  King  of  Heaven ! 
Just  after  he  had  thus  given  utter- 
ance to  these  expressions  of  diffi- 
dence and  zeal,  our  late  pupil,  now 
an  assistant-king  in  Nankin,  started 
on  an  expedition  into  Ngan-hwuy 
province,  lo  spread  the  knowledge 
of  Perfect  Peace.  A  traveller  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  river  Yang- 
teze  at  that  time,  tells  us  that  it 
was  easy  to  trace  the  path  of  tho 
mission  by  ^*the  smoking  and  flam- 
ing villages."  'Every  impostor  must, 
however,  eventually  be  exposed, 
and  so  it  was  with  the  Kan-wang; 
for  the  missionaries,  taking  him  and 
his  relative  at  their  word,  thrust 
themselves  into  Nankin.  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, the  quondam  instructor  in 
divinity  of  the  Taeping  rulers,  had 
preceded  the  Kan-wang,  and  the  lat- 
ter fonnd  Mr.  Roberts  olad  in  regal, 
robes,  and  holding  some  sort  of 
office.  Abont  this  time  also  (1860), 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  visited  Nan- 
kin ;  he  came  away  shocked  at  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  We  shall 
avail  ourselves  presently  of  his  tes- 
timony as  to  the  character  of  the 
Taeping  "rebellion ;  but  for  the  pre- 
sent we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  th*e 
career  of  Hung-jin,  or  Kan-wang.   In 
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the  *  North  China  Herald'  of  Octo- 
ber  19,  1861,  under  the  signature 
'*  Rustioas  Expectana,"  we  next 
bear  of  the  scamp.  The  anony- 
mous writer  turns  ont,  by  the  evi» 
dence  of  Captain  T.  W.  Blakiston, 
to  be  Mr.  Forrest,  an  interpreter  in 
the  British  consular  establishment* 
Mr.  Forrest  draws  a  vivid  pictare  of 
the  homes  of  the  different  Taeping- 
wangs.  He  tells  ns  of  his  Excel- 
lency Le,  who  was  building  a  gor- 
geous yamun,  "upon  winch  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  workmen  were 
engaged — some  building,  some  carv« 
ing  stone  and  wood,  and  not  a  few 
standing  with  a  bundle  of  rattans  in 
their  hands  ready  to  inflict  blows  on 
any  one  shirking  his  work.  A  great 
portion  of  the  building  is  already 
completed,  and  the  whole  will  be  a 
good  specimen  of  a  Chinese  yamun 
of  the  old  style,  with  its  network 
of  beams  at  the  gables,  its  large 
wooden  columns,  and  fantastic  carv- 
ings. Asking  what  the  workmen 
were  paid,  Le  laughingly  replied, — 
*You  English  pay  for  work;  we 
Taepings  know  better.  Is  not  ours 
a  truly  great  Empire?' " 

In  front  of  the  Kan-wang's  palace 
were  two  orchestras,  painted  over 
with  dragons,  diablerie,  Chinese 
characters,  and  the  beatitudes  from 
St.  Mattliewl  The  Ean-wang  is,  it 
seems,  a  hearty  fat  individual,  forty 
years  of  age,  and  very  intelligent. 
He  can  shake  hands  like  an  English- 
man, and  say,  "  How  do  you  do  ? " 
Mr.  Chalmers's  care  in  his  education 
was  evinced  by  his  knowledge  of 
geography  especially,  end  the  num- 
ber of  books  of  reference  by  which 
be  was  surrounded. 

'*  His  sanctum  is  quite  a  museum  in 
its  way';  a  fine  cheerful  room  facing  & 
garden  of  flowers,  with  a  large  bed  of 
Boochow  manufacture  for  ita  principal 
article  of  furniture.  The  bed  is  covered 
with  jade  ornaments,  and  hung  with 
rich  yellow  curtains.  Tables  line  the 
sides  of  this  chamber,  and  they  are 
loaded  with  the  strangest  conglomera- 
tion of  articles:  a  telescope  on  a  moving 
pedestal,  a  gun-box,  three  Colt's  re- 
volvers useless  from  rust,  a  box  of  per- 
eussion-caps,  ditto  of  vestas,  Windsor 


soap,  a  Woolwich  manual  of  fortifica- 
tion, and  a  Holv  Bible ;  any  amount  of 
Chinese  books,  nte  clocks,  broken  baro- 
meters, ink-stones,  and  dirty  ra^s,  fans 
mounted  in  silver,  iade-stone  drio king- 
cups, gold  and  silver  platters,  chop- 
sticks, English  port-wine  bottles,  and 
Coward's  mixed  pickles.  About  the 
apartment  were  suspended  an  English 
naval  sword,  some  dragoon-caps,  a  couple 
of  Japanese  knives,  two  French  plates, 
an  engraving  of  the  Holy  Well  in  Flint- 
shire, and  lying  on  the  bed  was  a  mass 
of  silver  ingots  tied  up  in  a  cloth." 

Amidst  this  collection  of  loot, 
the  Kan-wang  could  give  a  neat 
dinner  and  plenty  of  wine,  for  which 
he  had  an  especial  .dispensation. 
Our  informant  then  adds  that  Kan- 
Vang  is  ^^  a  good  fellow,  and  merely 
accommodates  bis  Christianity  to 
his  tastes  and  habits'^ — an  opinion 
in  which  we  agree,  only  substitut- 
ing the  words  arch-knave  for  good 
fellow.  Hear,  for  instance,  what 
Mr.  Roberts  says  of  him,  in  January 
1862:— 

*'From  having  been  the  religious 
teacher  of  Huogsiu-tsuen  in  1847,  and 
hoping  that  gM>d — religious,  coonmer* 
oial,  and  political — would  result  to  the 
nation  from  his  elevation,  I  have  hither- 
to been  a  friend  to  bis  revolutionary 
movement,  eustaininff  it  by  word  and 
deed,  as  far  as  a  missitmary  consistently 
could  wi  til  out  vitiating  his  higher  charac- 
ter as  an  ambaMador  of  Christ.  But  after 
living  among  them  fifteen  months,  and 
olo.Wly  obs^rvin^  their  proceedings — po- 
litical, commercial,  and  religious — I  have 
turned  over  entirely  a  new  leaf,  and  ana- 
now  as  much  opposed  to  them — for  good 
reasons,  I  think — as  I  ever  was  in  favour 
of  them.  Not  that  I  have  aught  person- 
ally against  Hung>siu  tsuen ;  he  has  been 
exceedingly  kind  to  me.  But  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  crazy  roan,  entirely  unfit  to 
rule  witlioutany  organised  government ; 
nor  is  he,  with  his  coolie  kings,  capable 
of  organ isiuff  a  government,  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  people,  of  even  the  old 
Imperial  Government.  He  is  violent  in 
his  temper,  and  lets  his  wrath  fall  heavi- 
ly upon  his  people,  making  a  man  or 
woman  'an  offender  for  a  word,'  and 
ordering  such  instantly  to  be  murdered 
without  'judge  or  jury.'  He  is  opposed 
to  commerce,  having  had  more  than  a 
dozen  of  his  own  people  murdered  siooe 
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I  hare  been  he;-6,  for  no  other  erime  than 
tradiog  io  the  city,  and  has  promptly 
repelled  every  foreign  effort  to  establish 
lawful  comai«rce  here  among  them,  whe- 
,  ther  inside  of  the  city  oj*  out.  His  religi- 
ous iolerai  ion  and  multiplicity  of  chapels 
turn  out  to  be  a  farce— of  no  aYail  in 
the  spread  of  Christianity — worse  than 
useless.  It  only  amounts  to  a  machinery 
for  the  promotion  and  spread  of  his  own 
politieal  religion,  making  himself  equal' 
with  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  God  the 
Father,  himself,  and  his  own  Son,  eon- 
etitute  one  Lord  over  all !  I  Nor  is  any 
missioDary  who  will  not  believe  in  his 
divine  appointment  to  this  high  ec[uali- 
ty,  and  promulgate  his  political  religion 
accordingly,  safe  among  these  rebels,  in 
life,  servautsi  or  property.  He  told  me 
soon  after  I  arrived,  that  if  I  did  not 
believe  io  him  I  would  perish,  like  the 
Jews  did  for  not  believing  in  the  Savi- 
our. But  little  did  I  then  think  that 
I  should  ever  come  so  near  it,  by  the 
BWord  of  one  of  his  own  miscreants,  in 
his  own  capital,  as  I  did  the  other  day. 
*'Kan-waog;  moved  by  his  coolie  el- 
der brother  (literally  a  coolie  at  Uong- 
KoDg)  and  the  de?il,  without  the  fear 
of  God  before  his  eyea»  did,  on  Monday 
the  ISLh  instant,  come  into  the  house  in 
which  I  was  living,  then  and  there  most 
wilfully,  maliciously,  and  with  malice 
aforethought,  murder  one  of  my  eer- 
vanu  with  a  large  sword  in  his  own 
hand  in  my  presence,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning  or  any  just  cause.  And 
after  having  slain  my  poor  harmless, 
hapless  boy,  he  jnmpecl  on  his  head 
most  fiend-like,  and  stamped  it  with  his 
foot;  notwithstanding  I  besought  him 
nost  entreatingly  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  murderous  attack  to  spare 
my  poor  boy's  life. 

"And  not  only  so,  but  he  insulted  me 
myself  in  every  pos-^ible  way  he  could 
think  of,  to  provoke  me  to  do  or  say 
^mething  which  would  give  him  an  " 
apology,  as  I  then  thought  and  think 
yet,  to  kill  me,  as  well  as  my  dear  boy, 
whom  I  loved  like  a  son.  He  stormed 
•t  me,  seized  the  bench  on  which  I  sat 
with  the  violence  of  a  madman,  threw 
the  dr^a  of  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  face, 
seized  hold  of  me  personally  and  shook 
me  violently,  struck  me  on  my  right 
ebeek  with  his  open  hand ;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  instruction  of  my  King  for 
whom  I  am  ambassador,  I  turned  the 
other,  and  he  struck  me  quite  a  sounder 
blow  on  my  left  cheek  with  his  right 


hand,  making  my  ear  ring  again ;  and 
then,  perceiving  that  he  ^ouM  not  pro- 
voke me  to  offend  him  in  word  or  deed, 
he  Seemed  to  get  more  outrageous,  and 
stormed  at  me  like  a  dog,  to  be  gone 
out  of  his  presence.  '  If  they  do  Uiese 
things  in  the  preen  tree,  what  wfll  they 
do  in  the  dryf — to  a  favourite  of  Tien- 
wang's — who  can  trust  himself  oroong 
them,  either  as  a  missionary  or  a  mer- 
chant? I  then  despaired  of  missionary 
success  among  them,  or  any  good  com- 
ing out  of  the  movement — religious, 
commercial,  or  political — and  deter- 
mined to  leave  them,  whieh  I  did  on 
Monday,  January  20,  1862  " 

We  may  add,  that  sub^ieqnent  to  the 
departure  of  Mr.  R^)ber^  the  Taeping 
lea«lers  signified  that  they  had  no  fur- 
ther need  of  missionaries  at  Nankin. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  career  of  the 
head  of  Taepingism,  Hung  siu-tsuen, 
from  the  *Pekin  Gazette*  and  other 
documents.  ♦ 

•In  the  year  1837,  a  man  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  whose  family  re- 
sided near  Canton,  went  np  for  bis 
literary  examinatiofi — a  c:)mpetitiye 
examination  for  office  under  his  Go- 
vernment. He  was  plucked — it  was 
not  the  fir.-t  time.  Perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  own  merits,  he  hud  assumed 
the  title  Siu-tsuen,  or  "Elegantly  per- 
fect,'' in  addition  to  the  family  name  of 
Hung.  As  Siu-tsnen  we  shnll  speak  of 
him.  Between  1837  and  1843,  Sin- 
tsnen  wtis  again  repeatedly  nnsuccess- 
fol  at  the  examinations;  disappoint- 
ment brought  on  brain  fever,  and  for 
some  years  he  was  a  dangerous  luna- 
tic. Kecovering  from  this  attack,  he 
accidentally  obtained  possession  of  a 
number  of  tracts  on  Christianity  by  a 
native  convert  called  L-jang-Atah. 
They  were  in  style  and  translation 
enough  to  puzzle  a  stronger  brain 
than  Siu-tsoen's.  Natumlly  excitable, 
he  was  now  seized  wMth  a  religious 
maniii,  and  fancied  he  had  personal 
interviews  with  the  Trinity.  He  had 
witnessed  the  proceed! nj;s  of  Western 
nations  against  the  Government  of  his 
country;  and  our  C(»mbiniitiou  of  civi- 
lisation, religion,  and  war  no  doubt 
strnck  him  as  the  right  means  for  gra- 
tifying his  spleen  and  his  ambition. 
From  a  crack- brained  enthusiast,  SFu- 
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tsaen  sobered  down  into  a  conspira- 
tor against  his  sovereign  and  the  or- 
der of  the  State.  From  1843  to  1846, 
lie  was,  we  are  told,  busy  inoculat- 
ing a  small  circle  of  bis  immediate 
friends  with  his  views.  His  disciples 
believed  that  he  was  in  direct  com- 
munication  with  the  Deity,  and  he 
appears  at  first  to  have  merely  con- 
tented himself  with  the  character 
of  a  second  Moses.  He  formed  a 
society  which  he  called  the  "  Congre- 
gation of  the  Worsliippers  of  God" 
(or  "Shangti").  Hang-Jin,  or  Kan- 
wang,  and  another  relative  of 
Siu-tsnen's,  named  Fung,  likewise 
Joined  it.  As  the  society  increased, 
Siu-tsuen  bound  the  members  by 
oaths  "  to  live  or  die  with  him,  and 
to  exert  all  their  efforts  to  assist 
him;''  and  in  return  he  promised  to 
ascertain  from  heaven  for  the  mem- 
bers '*  wherein  lay  their  respective 
interests  and  profits,"*  an  essentially 
Chinese  way  of  looking  at  Chris- 
tianity. Tliey  soon  worshipped 
8iu-tsuen  as  an  incarnation  of 
Shangti,  or  God.  Both  he  and  his 
relative  Fung  had  ecstatic  fits.  The 
latter  performed  miracles;  and  like 
other  arch -impostors,  they  passed 
unoonpoiously  from  deluding  others 
into  deceiving  themselves.  The  dis- 
ordered condition  of  Southern  China 
favoured  the  propagation  of  any  doc- 
trines, however  wild  and  bizarre: 
and  the  mountains  and  secluded 
valleys  of  Kwarg-si  affurded  the 
necessary  hiding-places  for  a  sect 
whose  first  article  of  faith  was  dis- 
obedience to  the  Emperor.  In 
cither  1846  or  1847  Mr.  Roberts,  re- 
siding in  Canton,  was  so  interested 
in  the  doings  .of  Siu-tsuen  that  he 
invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house, 
and  promised  a  kind  welcome  on 
the  part  of  his  brethren.  Siu-tsuen, 
accompanied  by  his  relative  Hung- 
jin,  accordingly  went  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  stayed  two  entire  months  study- 
ing Protestantism.  Their  conduct 
was  exemplary,  but  Mr.  Roberts  did 
not  feel  justified  in  baptising  the  wor- 
thies before  they  left,  which  is  just 


09  well,  for,  in  ^^tbe  8d  month  of 
1848,"  Sin-tsaen  announced  to  his 
flock  that  "our  Heavenly  Father 
had  come  down  into  the  world,'* 
and  on  **  the  9  th  month  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Saviour,  who  wrought 
innumerable  miracles  I'* 

About  this  time  the  plot  of  send- 
ing Hung- j  in  to  the  Europeans,  and 
intrusting  him  with  t^e  offioe  of 
misleading  ns  as  to  the  real  cbarao- 
ter  of  the  intended  insurreotionf 
must  have  been  decided  npon, 
for  we  now  find  him  in  commnni- 
cation  with  Mr.  Hamberg.  What 
occurred.*  between  1860  and  1868, 
when  Hungjin  rejoined  his  relative 
at  Nankin,  we  will  condense  in  a 
few  words.  Siu-tsuen  and  Fang, 
aided  by  another  disappointed  can- 
didate for  ofiSoe  named  Tai-tsaen,  or 
Tien-teh,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolution,  and  declared  openly 
their  intention  of  subverting  the 
present  dynasty.  Siu-tsnen  styled 
himself  the  King  of  Perfect  Peace, 
or  "  Tae-ping-wang,''  and  nominated 
the  other  two  as  subordinate  kings. 
They  sacked  several  cities  in 
Kwang-si,  but  finding  the  province 
getting  too  hot  to  hold  them,  they 
decamped  with  the  loss  of  Tien-teh, 
their  best  leader,  and  crossed  into 
Honan  province,  so  as  to  strike 
the  great  water- communication 
which  circulates  through  Central 
Ciiina.  The  Taeping  leader,  then 
captured,  made  a  full  contession, 
which,  tested  by  the  experience  of 
to-day,  is  a  most  truthful  acconnt; 
and  though  vaunting  the  courage 
of  his  brother  rebels,  he  distinctly 
says  that,  after  all,  Siu-tsuen  was 
a  mere  profligate  and  winebibber, 
r^oicing  in  no  less  than  thirty-six 
mistresses. 

In  June  1852,  we  find  that  the 
Taepings,  ten  thousand  strong,  had 
reached  a  large  river  flowing  through 
Honan  into  the  Yang-tsze.  The 
water-communication  once  reached, 
they  had  bat  to  embark,  and  the  car- 
rent  would  waft  them  to  Nankin,  and 
as  far  n«rth  as  Tien-tsin. 


*  F«(fc  the  confession  of  one  of  the  Taeping  leaders,  named  Tien-teh,  publialied 
in  the  '  Pekin  Gazette'  of  May  1852. 
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By  Christmas  1852  they  harl 
reaciied  the  commercial  heart  of 
ibe  Emi'ire  in  the  threat  empoiimna 
vliich  lie  hl)OUt  tlie  confidence  of 
tlje  rivers  Han  and  Yiingr-ti'ze.  Two 
cenfiiries  ol  (xacefui  lndu>*trj.  of 
Imvin::  and  sellintf,  giving  and  talc- 
inff  ill  marrijige,  without  one  thought 
of  a  6ad<len  and  bloody  awakening 
^n)ni  a  dream  of  luxury,  were  here 
rv»a]y  for  tlie  strong-handed.  The 
writt-r  met  a  man  who  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  three  gn-at 
cities  of  Wuchanjr,  Unn-ktjw,  and 
H«n-Tang,  the  slauijhter  of  the  ill- 
starreil  inhabitants,  and  the  confla- 
graiion  of  the  vast  fleets  of  junks 
arn!  trading- boats  there  assembled. 
For  eiglit  dax  s  and  nightt^  the  place 
wa!«,  he  snid,  wrapt  *in  flnme'' — a 
I^r^ect  hell  upon  earth.  The  hor- 
rors of  this  scene  wtre  suflicient  to 
friirhten  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Ynng-tsze  into 
wlgretion,  but  it  did  not  »ave  them 
fmni  pillage  and  rapine.  The  of- 
ficials were  every wliere  slaughtered 
when  they  dared  to  retnain  at  their 
prtsts,  and  the  Manchon  garri.mtns, 
with  their  chiMren  an<l  women, 
perished  to  a  si-ul.  Wht-rever  the 
current  of  the  river  wonhl  flt)at 
the?*  TaepiniTS,  tliey  conquered,  un- 
opjKbied.  Nankin  in  its  turn  fell  into 
thtir  hands  with  trijyhtful  slanglittr, 
and  Chin-Kean^,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Grand  OanuJ,  nhared  the  same 
fate.  Still  aided  by  tlie  water- com- 
mnrdcation,  they  aimed  a  blow  at 
Pekin,  and  actually  advai^ced  to 
the  head  of  the  canal.  Directly, 
how^ever,  the  water-communication 
failed  them,  their  pni^'ress  was  ar- 
rested, and  they  susstuir.ed  a  defeat 
that  deterreil  them  Irom  a  second 
attempt  on  the  capit.il.  There  can 
be  no  greater  tallaoy  than  the  notion 
tliat  the  stability  of  the  clyna'^ty  has 
been  really  jeopaniised,  or  that  the 
raid  of  the  Tae pings  towania  Pekin 
was  the  result  of  organisation  or 
military  skill,  instead  of  being  en- 
tirely dne,  as  we  iiave  said,  to  the 
immense  water  facilities  at'  their 
command,  fn)m  the  very  mountains 
of  Kwang-si  it  the  Tmtg-ting  Like, 
and  from  the  lake  to  the  Yang-teze, 


and  from  it  to  Tien-tsin  by  the 
Grand  Oanal. 

fciic-tsnen,  alias  Tien-wan^,  or 
King  of  Heaven,  now  sat  (in  1863) 
in  Nankin,  and  Taepingism  was 
thoroughly  established  as  an  evil 
which  it  would  require  years  to 
extirpate ;  arid  what  was  worse, 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  ex- 
tensi(»n  of  Protestant  Christianity 
in  the  minds  of  the  better  classes 
in  China,  from  the  artful  manner 
in  which  Siu-tsoen  had  sacceedfid 
in  dragging  us  in  as  his  allies 
against  the  Govern menl  and  peace- 
able classes  of  China. 

That  he  and  his  emissaries  did 
not  conBne  themselves  to  convert- 
ing sanguine  and  anxious  mission- 
aries, is  well  attested  in  the  Biue- 
Book  of  1853.  There  we  find  one 
of  our  consular  body  officially  re- 
porting : — 

"  All  I  have  heard  t#ids  to  strengthen 
my  previously  expressed  conviction  that 
the  insurreotionary  movement,  is  a  na- 
tional one  oi^the  Chinese  against  the 
continued  rule,  or  rnthor  nn*Hrule,  of  the 
Manchous  ;  and  that  the  power  of  the 
latter  is  already  imvocahlif  subverted  in 
the  Moutftem  half  of  the  Empire.  The 
interference  of  foreigners  in  their  behalf 
would  now  only  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
longing hostilities  and  anarchy  for  an 
indefinite  period  ;  while,  if  they  abstain 
from  interference,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tsize,  with 
the  southern  provinces,  mil  speediltf 
come  under  the  rule  of  a  purely  Chinese 
dynasty  as  one  internaUy  strrmy  State^ 
governed  according  to  the  old  national 
principles  of  administration." 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
prophecy.  The  Manchou  has  had 
during  that  period  twi/  wars  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  re- 
bellions ID  every  one  of  the  eigh- 
teen provinces  of  China.  Yet  Pekin 
rules  while  Nankin  plunders.  The 
dynasty  was  not  quite  so  sick  as  Mr. 
Meadows  supp<»8ed. 

Folh»wiiig  the  weak  example  of 
the  United  States  representatives 
in  1853,  our  anthorities  actually  put 
themselves  into  official  commnni- 
cation  with  the  Taeping  kings.  The 
insolence  of  their  pommuni cations 
was  as   gross    as    their   mendacity. 
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Take  the  following  eztrdot  for 
example,  writteo  by  two  eubordiii- 
ate  rulfN,  Lo  and  Woo,  who  per- 
haps had  formerly  beea  of  the 
Christian  Unioo  : — 

"  Well  do  we  I'emember  how,  in  eon- 
janotion  with  Bremer,  Elliot,  and  Wan- 
kiocr,  in  the  province  of  Canton,  we  to- 
gether erected  a  church,  and  together 
worshipped  Jesus,  our  Celestial  £lder 
Brother;  all  these  circumstances  are  as 
fresh  HB  if  they  had  happened  but  yester- 
day. We  are  grieved  to  hear  that  Bremer 
has  met  with  a  misfortune,  and  we  can 
never  forget,  the  nobleness  of  his  charac- 
ter. As  to  Elliot  and  Wanking,  we  hope 
th^y  have  enjoyed  health  since  we  last 
met — we  feel  su  irrepressible  anxiety  to 
meet  our  old  friends." 

So  ranch  for  the  dodge  of  Chris- 
tianitj,  for  tlie  whole  idea  of  build- 
ing a  churrh  with  Sir  Charles  El- 
liot and  **  Wanking"  was  evidently 
\  coined  with  the  aid  of  one  Man^% 
the  teacher  oPIMr.  Meadows,  and 
who,  like  all  these  teach  en*,  was 
handing  his  master  over  as  a  sheep 
to  be  shorn  by  his  *  countrymen. 
Then  in  another  place  a  sop  is  held 
for  the  commercial  interest: — 

**  Our  Ro3'h1  Master  has  received  the 
command  of  Heaven  to  show  kindness 
to  foreigners,  and  harmonise  them  with 
thp  Chinese/'  [Mr.  Roberts's  testimony, 
dated  ten  years  afterward*, to  wit],  "  not 
restricting  commercial  intercourse,  or 
levying  transit  duties  upon  merchan- 
dise." 

We  may  have  done  right,  after 
all,  in  allowing  these  Taepings 
time  to  show  by  their  acts  how 
little  they  intended  to  fulfil  their 
promises.  In  ten  years  they  have 
utterly  wrjjcked  the  richest  por- 
tion of  CMna.  All  the  wonders  of 
Chinese  art  and  industry  are  level- 
led with  the  dust  nnd  destroyed. 
The  Porrelaln  Pagoda — the  Iron 
Tower — the  Ming  Cemetery  of 
Nankin — the  beautiful  temples  and 
valuable  libraries  of  Golden  Island, 
.  exist  no  longer.  A  district  once 
teeming  with  hamlets  and  farmi, 
rich  in  silks  and  vteas,  and  all  Uie 
prodnjts  of  the  Flowery  Land,  is 
now  a  wilderness ;  and  the  Eng- 
lishman who  loibked  upon  the  w^m- 
drous  scene    of  Asiatic  civilisation 


and  induBtry,  as  spread  bafore  him 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tsze  in 
the  year  1842,  would  never  re- 
cognise it  again  in  the  famine- 
stricken  desolation  of  to-day.  Lest 
we  should  allow  oar  indignation 
at  such  unchecked  barbarism  to 
carry  us  away^  we  will  quote  from 
two  recent  vi^iitors,  the  one  a  sol- 
dier, the  other  a  clergyman.  Colonel^ 
Wolseley,  in  1862,  says:  "Having 
had  some  little  expenenoe  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Imperial  Oovem- 
menti  I  went  to  Nankin  strongly 
prtjudiced  against  it,  and  only  too 
anxious  to  recognise  any  good  which 
we  might  discover  in  its  rival.  .  .  . 
The  Imperial  Government,  with  all 
its  weakness,  is  as  far  removed 
above  that  estaldisbed  at  Nankin, 
as  the  true  religion  of  our  Saviour 
is  above  that  set  up»  by  the  impostor 
Tien-wang/'  He  con  firms  the  fact 
that  no  man  of  worth  ur  station  in 
China  has  joined  the  movement; 
and  after  describing  all  the  ruin, 
crime,  and  nastiness  of  the  interior 
of  the  Taeping  stronghold,  he  urges 
his  countrymen  to  assist  the  better 
classes  of  Chinese  in  sweeping  away 
the  abomination,  because  it  is  the 
barrier  to  true  progress  in  China. 

Mr.  Holmes,  whose  zeal  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Chinese  sub- 
sequently led  to  his  being  slain  by 
some  rebels  in  Shan-tung,  bears  the 
following  testimony  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  anything  good  from 
Taepingism.  After  visiting  Nan- 
kin in  the  end  of  1861,  he  says : — 

"  I  went  to  Nankin  predisposed  to 
receive  a  favourable  impression ;  indeed, 
the  favourable  impressions  of  a  previous 
visit  to  Suchau  led  me  to  undertake 
this  journey.  I  came  away  with  my 
views  very 'materially  changed.  '  I  had 
hoped  that  their  doctrines,  though  crude 
and  erroneous,  might  notwithstanding 
embrace  some  of  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  found,  to  my  sorrow,  nothing 
of  Christianity*  but  its  names,  falsely 
Applied — applied  to  a  system  of  revolt- 
ing idolatry.  Whatever  there  may  be  io 
their  ^  books,  and  whatever  they  may 
have  believed  in  times  past,  I  could  not 
escape  the  conclusion  that  such  is  ^he 
system  which  they  now  promulgate,  and 
by  which  the  character  of  their  people 
is  being  moulded.    Their  idea  of  Goi.  is 
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distorted  until  it  is  inferior,  if  poeeible, 
to  that  entertained  by  other  Chinese 
idoUten.  Their  wiiliDgnesa — if  indeed 
they  are  williog  to  receive  Christian 
missionaries  among  them — is  doubtless 
foaD^edupon  a  misapprehension  of  their 
true  character.  They  suppose  that  the 
misionary  will  prove  an  instrument 
vhich  they  can  bend  to  snit  their  own 
porpo»efl.  Elxceptions  might,  perhaps, 
be  made  in  favour  of  individuals:  it  is 
of  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  power 
that  I  speakf 

"  The  city  of  Nankin  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  half  the  houses  have  been 
destroyed.  The  country  around  is  not 
half  cultiyated.  Provisions  are  very 
searee  and  expensive.  Their  trade  is 
very  limited.  We  observed  instances 
in  which  workmen  were  compelled  to 
labour  without  compensation.  All  in- 
dicates a  policy  that  has  little  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  to  any  in- 
terests other  than  tho«e  immediately 
conaected  with  war,  and  with  the  in- 
dolgenco  of  their  rulers. 

'*  The  present  state  of  theirpolitical 
affairs  would  indicate  that  Hung-siu- 
tauen's  career  must  close  before  the  pre- 
Mot  dynasty  can  be  supplanted.  His 
borribfe  doi^rinea,  which  have  served  to 
break  down  every  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  m  the  minds  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  send  them  forth  to  perform 
every  enormity  without  remorse,  have 
secured  him  the  lasting  hatred  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  scenes  of 
internal  discord  which  so  nearly  proved 
their  destruction  a  few  years  since, 
would  doubtless  be  enacted  again,  and 
upon  a  large  sealci  when,  with  their 
eoemies  Tanquished,  they  came  to  a 
final  diTiMon  of  the  spoils." 

Aod  if  any  farther  testimony  were 
necessary,  we  might,  in  the  pages  of 
the  last  Bloe-Book  for  1862,  cull  evi- 
dence enough  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  Goveniment,  are  hostile  to  the 
n>bbe»  who  pretend  to  be  inangnrat- 
ing  a  new  rale. 

This  Taeping  movement  has  never 
bsd  at  any  time  a  national  character. 
It  haa  not  been  joined  by  aqy  infla- 
ential  olasa.  The  Taepings  have  neve; 
organised  any  sort  of  government,  and 
they  have  never  held  any  ground  but 
that  on  which  their  camps  stood. 
Had  they  shown  any  disposition  to 
gain  the   soffrages   of   the  Chinese 


people,  already  diasatiafied  with  their 
mandarins,  their  chances  of  subvert- 
ing the  dynasty  would  have  been 
great.  They  have  not  done  so,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  popular 
feeling  is  strongly  against  them.  Hear, 
for  instance,  what  thirty-two  of  the 
representative  elders  of  the  districts 
between  Soochow  and  the  Yangtsze 
river  say  in  a  petition  to  onr  Minister, 
and  then  decide  on  which  side  our 
humanity  should  be  enlisted : — 

'•Living  to  the  east  of  the  river,  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  visite^  by  the 
murderously  ferocious  rebels,  who  nave 
burnt  our  dwellings,  carried  off  our  peo- 
ple, diehonoared  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, robbed  us,  and  murdered  innumer- 
able of  us,  till  the  land  is  covered  with 
corpses,  and  the  roads  run  with  tears 
and  blood.  We  ourselves  have  suffered 
so  in  our  persons,  and  our  families  over- 
whelmed with  bitterness,  refugees  from 
our  homes,  that  there  is  no  name  for  our 
misery;  our  lives  can  scarcely  be  called 
our  own.  It  seems  that  not  one  of  us 
will  escape.  In  desperation,  therefore, 
we  piteoasly  implore  the  Minister,  that 
in  his  great  goodness,  surpassing  all 
things,  he  will  pity  us,  and  speedily 
rescue  us,  and  will  despatch  his  energetic 
soldiers  to  sweep  the  abomination  out 
of  the  land,  that  our  death  may  be 
tnrned  to  life,  our  gratitude  bl  unima- 
ginable; and  unless  his  goodness  dues 
rescue  us,  there  will  be  no  escape  for 
and  the  people  and  property  on  the 
east  of  the  river  will  be  destroyed,  and 
the  land  left  a  desert,  without  hope  of 
recovery.  We  implore  him,  therefore, 
the  more  earnestly,  that  millions  of  the 
poor  are  lying,  leaning  on  each  other, 
in  this  deep  snow,  in  misery  unspeak- 
able, waiting  for  his  will.** 

Gould  any  words  be  more  expres- 
sive? And  it  is  not  only  the  Impe- 
rialists who  suffer,  bnt  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  joined  the 
Taeping  ranks  from  compulsion  and 
to  save  their  lives.  These  poor  crea* 
tures  are^  if  possible,  more  to  be  pitied 
than  any  other  class.  They  stand 
between  two  fires, — the  sword  of  the 
Taeping  and  the  Imperial  executioner. 
On  their  behalf  we  ought  as  soon  as 
possible  to  place  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment in  such  a  position  that  an 
amnesty  could  be  safely  granted, 
or  arrangements  made  for  allowing 
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tbese  conmromised  people  to  emi- 
grate to  Borneo,  the  Straits  settle- 
ments, to  Biirmah,  and  elsewhere. 
The  compromised  miRht  embark  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  in  less 
populated  regions  found  colonies  as 
creditable  to  their  mother  country 
as  they  would  be  profitable  to  Eu- 
ropean civilisation  and  commerce. 
This  would  be  a  triumphant  solution 
of  the  Taeping  difficulty;  and  we 
feel  justified  in  hoping  that  the 
Court  of  Pekin  may  be  persuaded  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy,  inasmuch 
as  one  of  its  highest  officers  has 
recently  recognised  the  evils  of  over- 
population, and  legalised  emigration 
from  the  proyinoes  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

Our  collision  with  the  Taepings 
has  been  denounced  as  if  it  had 
been  sought  by  the  British  autho- 
rities in  China.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  In  1858,  when 
Lord  Elgin  ascended  ;the  Yanjf  tsze, 
the  escorting  squadron  was  delibe- 
rately attacked,  although  the  smallest 
vessel  was  sent  considerably  in  ad- 
vance with  a  flag  of  truce  flying,  and 
a  person  was  expressly  sent  in  her  to 
afford  every  explanation  of  our  Am- 
bassador's motive  in^desiring  to  pass 
Nankint 

Both  then  and  subsequently  the 
Taepiog  chiefs  were  told  that  we 
entertained  no  hostile  feeling  to- 
wards them,  and  that  so  long  as 
they  respected  British  property  we 
/  should  be  strictly  neutral.  In  spite 
of  these  warnings  and  the  promised 
of  their  leaders,  the  Taepings,  not 
satisfied  with  the  sack  of  the  great 
cities  in  the  districts  around  Shang- 
hai and  Kingpo,  actually  attacked 
our  settlements.  Necessity  has 
compelled  us  to  act  upon  the  defen- 
wve.  We  had  to  drive  them  from 
the  neighbourhood;  and  in  or^er  to 
prevent  their  starving  out  the  vast 
numbers  of  Chinese  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  Shanghai,  we  had  to 
mark  certain  limits  within  which 
we  would  not  sufler  their  presence. 
Such  is  the  history  of  our  "war" 
against  the  Taepings.  Troops  have 
been  sent  for  from  India,  and 
Shanghai  and  Ningpo  are  virtually 


under  the  protection  of  the  British 

and  French  forces.  ,As  a  temporary  ,  ^ 
measure  this  may  answer,  but  it  is 
beset  with  inconveniences  and  risks 
if  prolonged.  Temporary  protection, 
as  our  Indian  experience  abundantly 
teaches  us,  leads  to  pennanent  im^cu- 
pation,  and  ultimate  absorption  of  ter- 
ritory. The  foot  of  a  vigorous  Euro- 
pean nation,  once  placed  firmly  on  the 
soil  of  an  Eastern  state,  cannot  be 
withdrawn. 

Tet  the  present  state  of  China 
leaves  us  no  alternative.  There  are 
other  important  considerations  upon 
which  our  spac9  forbids  us  ent<.-r- 
ing,  but  there  is  one  we  will  allude 
to  in  passing — the  evils  inflicted 
upon  the  country  by  the  influx  of 
adventurers  now  swarming  thither, 
who  are  amenable  to  no  law,  with 
no  fortunes  or  characters^ to  lose, 
but  abundance  of  appetite  to  ac- 
quire. The  misdeeds  of  these  mis- 
creants are  a  gre«t  obstacle  to 
friendly  intercourse  wUh  the  Chinese 
people;  and  to  watch  and  keep  them 
within  bounds,  the  operation  of  a 
high  and  powerful  police  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Our  trade  and  property 
must  be  protect^  by  some  Power,  or 
be  sacrificed.  How  that  protection 
shall  be  afforded  is  the  problem  to  be 
solved. 

This  country  is  decidedly  op- 
posed to  direct  intervention,  while 
the  assumption  of  a  protectorate 
over  China  by  any  other  Power 
would  be  directly  opposed  to  our 
interests. 

It  might  be  well,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  leave  the  Chinese  to  work 
out  their  own  regeneration ;  but 
unfortunately  our  commercial  interests 
and  revenue  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  wellbeing  of  China,  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait  the  time  that 
might  elapse  before  the  restoration  of 
order. 

In  respect  to  ourselves,  were  we 
disposed  to  look  on  and  abide  the 
issue,  other  Powers  whose  interests 
differ,  and  whose  risks  are  by  no 
means  as  great,  would  not  refrain 
with  such  a  temptation  before 
them.  We  have  already  a  glut  of 
territory  in  Asia;  it  is  quite  natural 
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that  other  Earopeaa  powers  should 
cnve  an  India  iikewise.  la  respeot 
to  Cbiiu  herself,  she  is  fnllj  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  oalliog  in  European 
Tigonr  and  intelligenoe,  and  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  procnre  it;  a  step  the 
natural  consequence  of  contact  with 
Europeans,  and  over  which  we  have 
no  control. 

If  ihe  Governments  of  Europe 
Here  to  agree  to  withhold  the  ser- 
vice  of  their  troops,  this  would  not 
preTent  the  employment  of  private 
iodividuals  from  Europe  or  America, 
aod  we  have  seen  only  recently  how 
easy  it  is  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  foreign  consul  hy  the  simple 
process  of  hailing  for  a  China- 
man, or  from  aiiy  State  not  repre- 
sented on  the  sf)ot.  The  Ohinese 
Government  can  command  foreign 
aid  if  so  disposed,  but  irresponsible 
enlistment  of  foreigners  is  on  all 
grounds  objectionable  and  dangerous. 
It  has  been  tried,  and  the  results 
Lave  been  what  might  have  been 
anticipated — waste,  peculation,  and 
danger  to  the  State.  What  indeed 
!.«  the  experience  of  those  European 
Powers  who  have  at  different  times 
independently  raised  foreign  le- 
gion:}? 

The  Taoutai  of  Shanghai  long 
since  tried  the  experiment  upon  his 
own  nrsptmsibility  of  forming  a 
European- Chinese  fleet,  and  utterly 
tailed,  after  spending  millions  of 
dollars.  He  bought  up  in  1858  a 
BQuiber  of  vessels,  manned  and  offi- 
cered them  with  all  the  dregs  of  our 
frcttleraents;  without  proper  status 
or  discipline  they  were  sent  up  to 
fight  TaepingB  at  Kankin,  and  of 
course  ran  away;  Other  mandarins 
iiired  lorcbas  under  European  flogs  to 
protect  trade  on  the  coast;  the^^e  like- 
wise turned  upon  their  employers, 
and,  instead  of  fighting  pirates,  flights 
ened  their  employers.  The  last  item 
of  news  from  China  is,  that  the 
crews  of  some  hired  lorchas  had 
passed  over  in  a  body  to  the  pirates, 
and  that  one  of  Ward^s  regiments 
Lad  mutinied  after  his  death,  and 
looted  the  yamun  of.  a  high  offi- 
cial. 
In  our  opinion,  there  is,  in  view 


of  the  interests  of  all  European 
Powers,  but  one  mode  of  giving  aid 
to  the  Chinese  Government — to  witj 
encouraging  officers  of  character  and 
respectability,  subjects  of  those 
Powers,  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Ohinese  Government 

We  have  with  China  an  enormous 
and  profitable  trade;  we  want  it 
guaranteed  and  developed.  This  duty 
properly  devolves  upon  China,  but 
she  is  as  yet  unable  to  discharge  it. 
Ic  is  by  the  aid  of  men  who  possess 
both  ^character  and  status,  the  gua^ 
rantee  of  good  behaviour,  that  she 
will  acquire  strength  and  knowledge 
to  fulfil  her  obligations,  and  through 
their  influence  be  induced  to  adopt 
the  results  of  European  science  and 
skill — the  steamship,  railways,  and 
electric  telegraph — thus  insuring  pro- 
gress profitable  to  herself  and  the 
world  at  large.  This  end,  we  take  it, 
should  be  our  object  in  giving  help  to 
China.  She  should  not  be  strength- 
ened out  of  hand,  but  by  a  slow 
process  with  a  small  force,  whose 
action  should  be  spread  over  a 
period  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  open 
the  country,  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth,  to  Chrisiianity  and  com- 
m.^ro3. 

Views  in  consonance  with  the 
foregoing  remarks  appear  to  have 
found  favour  at  Pekin,  but  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  diflierent  views 
entertained  hy  the  Ministers  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  and  Ame- 
rica, the  Regency  has  been  dragged 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other.  Russia  is  evidently 
ready  for  direct  intervention.  In 
1860  she  persuaded  the  Emperor  of 
Otiina  to  barter  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory for  old  rifles,  and  we  hear  that 
the  Czar's  ships  are  ready  to  retake 
Kankin.  The  c^ture  of  that  city 
is  just  now  worth  a  province  to 
the  Court  of  Pekin.  The  French 
and  ourselves  have  been  flirting 
with  the  question,  watc^iing  and 
checkmating  each  other,  rather  than 
promoting  the  real  interests  of  China. 
Kot,  perhaps,  because  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  has  not  been  aware  of  what 
was  really  essential,  but  because 
ho  was  apprehensive,   probably,  of 
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onr  Ministry  So  any 
clirect  line  of  policy.  The  result  has 
been  that  small  bodies  of  Imperialists 
Lave  beeh  drilled  by  Eoglish  and 
French  officers  upon  totally  different 
systems,  in  spots  scattered  all  over 
the  sea  frontier  of  Ohina.  Every  one 
of  these  half-trained  braves  will  t>e  as 
claDgerons  as  a  Taeping,  unless  he  be 
nnder  efficient  discipline  and  thorough 
control.  No  regular  organisation  has 
been  attempted,  and  we  cannot  but 
fear  that  such  trifling  with  a  very 
serious .  question  will  lead  to  great 
evils. 

As  an  instance,  permission  has  just 
been  given  to  all  our  military  officers, 
of  any  stamp,  to  accept  commissions 
in  China.  Ttie  officer  of  repcte  is 
thus  placed  on  a  footing  with  dis- 
charged seamen  and  marines  now 
holding  the  rank  of  Colonels  and  Ma- 
jors in  the  Chinese  array,  while  the 
Chinese  GK)vernment  is  unfairly  left 
to  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  worthless.  A  sui*er  method  of 
bringing  discredit  upon  ourselves, 
and  involving  its  eventually  in  direct 
intervention,  could  scarcely  be  de- 
vised. 

Surrounded  with  diftcultiee,  Prince 
Kung  appears  to  have  rightly  turned 
his  first  attenticm  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  maritime  police,  and  given 
a  willing  ear  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Acting  Inspector-General^  Mr.  Hart, 
supported '  by  our  able  Minister. 
Instructions  have  been  issued  for 
a  certain  sam  to  be  set  aside  from 
the  customs  revenue,  and  the  chief 
of  that  department  has  been  au- 
thorised to  take  such  steps  as 
would  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
ject. These  instructions  are  in- 
teresting, and  evince  a  real  desire  to 
master  the  subject;  whilst  the  ad- 
mission that  a  d^arture  from  an- 
cient custom  is  necessjry,  is  higlily 
signifioaiive  of  the  dawn  of  pro- 
gress in  China.  Prince  Eung  writes 
from  Pekin  in  February  last  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"The  Foreign  Office  repeot  the  in- 
structions they  have  already  given  the 
Inspector-Genera),  to  give  effect  to^'the 
arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
steamers  with    the    utmost    despatch. 


The  orders  to  the  various  customhouses 
to  get  ready  their  qUota  were  issued 
some  time  back ;  and  these  orders  have 
been  repeated,  coupled  with  a  caution 
against  delay,  as  it  is  the  Emperor's 
particular  wish  that  not  a  day  should 
be  lost  The  Board  understand  that 
there  are  several  classes  of  foreign 
steamers — ^the  mail  pteamer,  the  mer- 
chant steamer,  and  the  war  steamer; 
that  the  first  is  very  small,  the  second 
the  rever!>e  of  handy,  and  that  neither 
are  available  like  the  third  for  warlike 
pnrposea  They  are  further  informed 
that  the  mail  and  merchant  steamers 
are  paddle-wheel  steamers,  while  the 
war  steamers  are  '  secret  wheel'  (screw) 
vessela  This  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, to  which  they  would  draw 
the  special  attention  of  the  Inspector- 
General  The  money  being  now  ready 
for  transmission,  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any,  the  slightest, 
deiay." 

The  despatch  gives  inetructions 
upon  other  points,  and  conolndeswith 
again  urging  the  InspecfxirGreneral  to 
lose  no  time,  closing  with  the  words, 
"Hasten!  hasten!  I" 

The  Inspector*  General,  obliged  by 
ill  healtti  to  return  to  England,  was 
the  better  able  to  work  out  the  desires 
of  the  Emperor's  Council,  and  pot 
himself  in  communication  with  Her 
Msjesty's  Government,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  their  necessary  sanction 
before  be  could  legally  purchase  a 
vessel  or  employ  a  British  subject 
He  was,  above  all,  desirous  to  insure 
,the  thorough  respectability  and  good 
character  of  the  European  force 
destined  to  guide  as  well  as  aid  the 
Chinese — at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care  that  the  help  should  be  granted 
in  a  way  to  insure'  real  progress  at 
Pekin,  and  thus  guard  against  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  policy  of  exclusion  ss 
soon  fis  the  officials  were  relieved 
from  the  fears  and  difficulties  of  their 
present  position — and  to  effect  this  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  not  super- 
sede, but  merely  supplement,  the  ac- 
tion of  tl)e  Chinese  theroselvee.  This 
maxim  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
in  our  dealings  with  China.  To  su- 
persede the  native  authority,  beeides 
humiliating  him,  brings  about  no  be- 
neficial result. 
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Her  M^esty's  (^OTemment  met 
the  propo^s  of  the  loRpeotor- 
G«Dera]  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  in  an  enlightesed  spi- 
rit, guarding  themselves,  however, 
caretyiy  against  any  risk  of  being 
charged  with  intervention.  Mr.  Lay 
ofiered  the  post  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Eoropean-Ohinese  naval 
force  to  Captain  Sberard  Osborn, 
C.B.,  which  office,  under  the  sanction 
of  Her  Mfijeflty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Board 
of  Admirulty,  be  gladly  accepted. 
The  necessary  anthority  from  Her 
Majesty  Sb  Council  was  issoed,  autbo- 
ribing  the  Inspector-General  Horatio 
Lay  and  Captain  Sherord  Osbom 
to  parchase  snch  vessels  and  enter 
such  British  sobjects  as  might  be 
necessary,  withoat  an  infriogement 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
Ifith  the  permission  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, Captain  Osborn  selected  the 
fdtowing  officers :— Captain  Hngh 
Borgnyne,  V.C,  as  second  in  com- 
mand; Commander  C.  S.  Forbes; 
Deotenants  Arthur  Salwey,  Noel 
Osborn,  F.  0.  Vincent,  H.*M.  Ora- 
manney,  Allen  Youn^?,  and  G.  Mo- 
rice;  Mr.  Henry  Collins  in  charge 
of  the  Paymaster's  and  Storekeeper's 
Departments ;  and  Doctors  John  El- 
liot, F.  Pieroey,  Fegan,  and  others, 
of  the  boapital  arrangements.  Offi- 
cers of  the  highest  stamp  have 
been  likewise  selected  from  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  no  seamen 
or  inarines  have  been  entered  except 
sQch  as  conld  show  years  of  good 
condact. 

It  ia,  moreover,  Mr.  Lay's  inten- 
tion to  enlist  presently  in  this  force 
the  sobjects  hit  the  other  Treaty 
Powers,  so  as  to  render  it  a  Euro- 
pean Chinese  force,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  sncocssfally  car- 
ried oot  in  the  onstoms  administra- 
tion. 

As  the  fands  arrived  from  China 
the  vessels  and  stores  w^re  pnr- 
chased.  The  Admiralty  afforded 
the  same  fadiities  from  onr  arsenals 
as  would  have  been  conceded  to 
any  other  friendly  Power.  From 
the  saperabondant  ships  in  onr 
navy    the   Emperor   of  China  was 


allowed  to  purchase  the  Mohawk, 
Africa,  and  Jasper,  and  they  were 
re-named  respectively  the  Pekin, 
China,  and  Amoy.  There  being 
no  others  available,  and  the  private 
yards  having  been  swept  by  the 
Federals  of  snch  vessels  as  coald 
carry  gans  or  serve  for  warlike 
purposes,  it  became  necessary,  in 
spite  of  the  delay  it  would  entail,  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  other  vessels,  which 
will  be  launched  in  March.  The  six 
vessels — three  of  them  despatch- ves- 
sels fit  to  cope  with  the  stormy  seas 
of  the  Chinese  seaboard,  and  the 
other  three  for  river  servic«5 — form 
OS  small  a  force  as  it  is  safe  to  begin 
with.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall 
carry  about  40  guns,  and  be  manned 
by  400  European  officers  and  seamen, 
of  the  very  best  character.  During  the 
interval  occupied  in  the  building  of 
some  of  the  vessels  and  equipment 
of  the  others,  there  has  been  abun- 
dant occupation  in  arranging  the 
detidls  necessary  for  a  sound  organi- 
sation. A  code  of  laws  for  the  good 
order  and  comfort  of  all,  bssed  upon 
the  customs  t>f  a  European  liavy, 
has  been  compiled,  so  that  Prince 
Kung*s  seal  may  render -it  the  future 
naval  law  of  China.  The  scale  of  pay, 
rations,  prize-money,  and  {H^nsions 
for  wounds,  has  been  carefully 
considered,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  special  servico.  A 
signal-book  lias  been  adapted  for 
intercommunication ;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  even  an  ensign — green 
gronnd  intersected  by  two  yellow 
diagonal  bands,  and  bearing  the 
Imperial  crest — ^had  to  be  impro- 
vised, inasranch  as  in  China  every 
armed  native  vessel  flies  her  own 
colours  according  to  the  whim  of  her 
master, — an  irregularity  to  which 
it  is  very  necessary  a  stop  should  be 
put. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  task 
about  to  be  undertaken  H  an  ardu- 
ous one ;  yet,  after  having  carefully 
weighed  all  its  difficulties,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  sanguine  of  a  suc- 
cessful Issue.  A  good  maritime 
police  is  the  secret  of  government 
m    China.     If   the   water-ways  of 
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Ohina  are  in  a  state  of  secority  therefrom.  As  employes,  thongh 
and  order,  peace  will  re-establish  merely  leinporarily  bo,  of  tlie  Eta- 
itself  everywhere.  The  rivers,  the  pt-xor,  thev  \*ill  have  acceas  to  every 
seas,  and  Jakes  and  canals,  within  part  of  timt  vast  country,  and  e^xeiie 
the  area  of  the  Empire,  cut  it  up  no  lear^  or  ju^ulousy ;  their  oppor- 
into  such  sections  that  rebellion  t unities  will  be  iminetihe,  aiul  we 
will  be  destroyed  in  detail,  or  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
rather  starve,  directly  a  stmiig  exe^  bear  well  in  niinti  the  duty  they 
cntive  is  placed  upon  the  Emperor's  owe  to  their  fellow  luen  of  {latlter- 
waters.  Tlie  Tuepings  and  other  ing  an<l  Htoriug  well  every  crumb 
banditti  spread  over  the  area  they  of  i n format ii'ii,  geographical  and 
have  devastated,  by  availing  them-  otherwise.  What  they  may  eff.ct 
selves  of  the  extensive  water-com-  for  the  benefit  of  our  commerce,  we 
munication.  The  Government  of  may  estimate  fnmi  iho  fruits  that 
Pekin,  if  it  is  wise,  will  pursue  the  have  alrea<ly  followed  in  the  v/uke  of 
same  course  in  its  measures  of  repres-  their  brethren  of  the  navy  of  Eng- 
$ion.  The  steam  gunboat  and  the  land  who  firat  penetrated  to  Shan;(- 
electric  telegraph,  by  their  very  ap-  hai  in  1842,  and  to  Hankow  iii  1858. 
pearance  in  the  disturbed  districts,  There  are  cities  as  rich  as  the  fir- 
will  re-assure  those  who  have  ahuost  mer,  rivers  as  lar^e  as  the  Yang-t>ze, 
ceased  to  believe  in  any  govern-  and  lakes  equal  to  those  of  Cana«la, 
nient,  and  frighten  away  the  evil-  to  be  re-discovered.  Tho>e  almost 
doers;  whilst  the  fall  of  Nankin  will  unknown  provinces  of  the  interior 
break  the  neck  of  a  scourge  which  are  not  wastes  profitable  only  to  the 
is  on  its  last  legs.  The  fiee:;a  of  geographical  enthusiast,  but  coun- 
piratical  junks  which  now  infest  trien  equal  to  the  states  of  Europe, 
the  coasts  of  China,  and  whose  de-  thickly  dotted  with  cities,  and 
predations  are  known  only  to  the  densely  populated,  with  a  people 
natives,  will,  we  hope,  disrappeaV  second  (tidy  to  ourselves  in  commer- 
before  the  vigorous  operations  of  a  cial  energy  ami  respect  for  law  and 
steam  flotilla  under  the  Imperial  order.  England  for  years  has  spent 
flag.  These  "  vikings "  of  the  East  wealth,  energy,  and  pncions  lives 
occupy  every  creek  between  Canton  in  opening  China  to  Western  iuflu- 
and  the  borders  of  Cochin-Ohina;  ence  and  civilisation.  To-day,  her 
they  have  quite  cat  up  the  native  success  is  certain.  The  Govem- 
trade  of  the  whole  seaboard,  and  ment  and  people  of  China  both  ask 
occasionally  pirate  even  European  us  to  aid  them  in  their  hoar  of 
traders.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  trouble,  and  in  return  they  will 
these  gentry  that  wo  have  been  assuredly  grant  ns  that  access  and 
unable  as  yet  to  establish  relations  commercial  freedom  lor  which  we 
and  Qpen  a  customhouse  at  Kiung-  have  so  long  laboiu'ed  and  so  often 
Ohow  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  a  fought.  Tiie  portals  of  ignorance 
point  which  wo  hope  one  day  to  see  and  heathenism  are  opening.  Shall 
the  centre  of  an  enormous  trade,  we,  who  are  in  the  vanguard  of 
Lastly,  we  see  every  reason  to  ex-  '  nations,  hesitate  ?  No — assuredly 
pect  most  important  results  from  not  I  Our  motto  must  ever  be 
the  information  the  officers  of  the  "  Forward  ;"  and  will  not  all  en- 
Euro|»ean -Chinese  flotilla  will  be  lightened  Christendom  join  us  in 
able  to  gatlier  of  the  interior  of  the  wibhing  "  God  speed "  to  those 
Chinese  Empire,  and  of  the  com-  about  to  put  forth  in  this  fresh 
niercial   advantages   likely   to   flow  enterprise  to  the  land  of  Cathay  ? 
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CAXTOKIANA : 
A  SEBIES  OF  BSSAYS  OH  LIFE,  LITRRATXniS;  AKD  KAKMEBS. 

By  the  Author  of  the  «  Cazton  Family ' 
HO.  XIX. — ^voTivx  POWEB  (conUnudS), 


The  next  morniDg  tb«  son  shone 
into  mj  windows  so  brightly  that  I 
rose  at  an  earlier  boor  than  I  had 
been  aceastomed  to  do  for  months, 
and  strolled  into  the  gardens,  iote- 
re$ting    myself    in  considering    the 
painter's     charge     against     dressed 
groond   and  Tracey's  ingenious  re- 
ply to  it    The  mowers  were  at  work 
upon    the    lawns.    Perhaps  among 
rural   sounds   there  is  none  which 
pleases  me  more  than  that  of  the 
whetting  of  the  scythe-^I  suppose 
less  from  any  music  in  itself,  than 
from  associations  of  midsommer,  and 
bay-fields,  and  Hilton's  '  Allegro,'  in 
which  the  low  still  sound  is  admitt 
ted  among  the  joyous  melodies  of 
Mom.    As  the  gardens  opened  up- 
on me,  with  their  variety  of  alleys 
and    by-walks,    I  became  yet  more 
impressed  than  I  had  been  on  the 
day  before,  with  the  art  which  bad 
planned    and    perfected   them,    and 
the  poetry  of  taste  with  whioh  the 
images  of  the  sculptor  were  so  placed, 
that  at  every  turn  they  recalled  some 
pleaang  bat  vague  reminiscence  of 
what  one  had  seen  In  a  picture,  or 
in   travel ;  or  bcooght  more  vividly 
before  the  mind  some  charming  verse 
in  the  poets,  whose  busts  greeted  the 
eye  from  time  to  time  in  bowery 
nook  or  hospitable  alcove,  where  the 
mnnnnr  of  a  waterfUl,  or  the  view 
of  a  distant  hindscape  opened  from 
out  the  groves,  invited  pause  and  al- 
loied  to  contemplation. 

At  last,  an  arched  trellis  over* 
huDg  with  vine  leaves  led  me  out 
into  that  part  of  the  park  which 
fronted  the  library,  and  to  which 
the  Painter  had  given  his  preference 
over  the  grounds  I  had  just  quitted. 
There,  the  wUdness  of  the  scenery 
came  on  me  with  the  suddenness  of 
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a  surprise.  The  table-Uind,  on  which 
the  house  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building,  here  abruptly  sloped 
down  into  a  valley  through  ^whioh 
a  stream  wound  in  many  a' maze, 
sometimes  amidst  jagged  rocklike 
crags,  sometimes  through  low  grassy 
banks,  round  which  the  deer  were 
grouping.  The  view  was  very  ex- 
tensive, but  not  unbrokenly  so ;  here 
and  there  thick  copses,  in  the  ir- 
regular outline  of  natural  groves, 
shut  out  the  valley,  but  still  left 
towering  in  the  background  the 
wavy  hill-tops,  softly  dear  in  the 
blue  morning  sky.  Hitherto  I  had 
sided  with  Tracey;  now  I  thought 
the  Painter  right  In  the  garden, 
certainly,  man's  mind  forms  a  visi-' 
ble  link  with  Nature,  hut  in  those 
^scenes  of  Nature  not  trimmed  and 
decorated  to  the  book-lore  of  man, 
Thought  takes  a  less  finite  scope,  and 
perhaps  from  its  very  vagueness  is 
less  inclined  to  find  monotony  and 
sameness  in  the  wide  expanse  over 
which  it  wanders  to  lose  itself  in  re- 
verie. 

Descending  the  hillside,  I  reached 
the  stream,  and  came  suddenly  upon 
Henry  Tbornhiil,  who,  screened  be* 
hind  a  gnarled  old  polJard-tree,  was 
dipping  his  line  into  a  hollow  where 
the  waves  seined  to  calm  them- 
selves, and  pause  before  they  rushed 
in  cascade,  down  a  flight  of  crags,  and 
thence  brawled  loudly  onward. 

As  I  know  by  experience  how  lit- 
tle an  angler  likes  to  be  disturbed,  I 
contented  myself  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile  to  the  young  msQ,  and  went  my 
own  way  in  silence ;  but  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  as  I  was  winding 
back  towards  the  house,  I  heard  his 
voice  behind  me.  I  turned ;  he 
showed  me^  with  some  pride,  hia 
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basket  already  filled  with  trout ;  and 
after  I  had  sufficiently  admired  and 
oongratolated,  we  walked  slowly  np 
the  slope  together.  The  evening  be- 
fore, Captain  Tbomhill  had  prepos- 
sessed me  less  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  He  bad  spoken 
very  little,  and  appeared  to  me  to 
have  that  air  of  supreme  indifference 
to  all  persons  and  things  around  him, 
which  makes  so  many  young  gentle- 
men like — so  many  young  gentlemen. 
But  this  morning  he  was  frank  and 
ooramunicativo. 

"  You  have  known  Sir  Percival 
very  long,  I  think  ?"  said  he. 

it  Y^ji-y  loiig^  I  knew  him  before 
I  had  left  Cambridge.  In  my  ram- 
bles during  a  summer  vacation, 
chance  brought  us  together  ;  and 
though  be  was  then  one  of  the  meet 
brilliant  oraclee  of  the  world  of 
fashion  and  I  an  unknown  collegian, 
somehow  or*other  we  became  inti- 
mate. 

*^  I  suppose  you  find  him  greatly 
altered  ?♦* 

**  Do  yon  mean  in  person  or  in 
mind  ?"  *  • 

**  Well,  in  both." 

^*  In  person  less  altered  than  I 
could  have  supposed  ;  his  figure 
just  the  same — as  erect,  as  light 
and  seemingly  as  vigorous.'  In  mind 
I  cannot  yet  judge,  but  there  is  still 
the  same  sweetness,  and  the  same 
cheerfulness ;  tlie  same  mixture  of 
good-ttmpered  irony  and.  of  that 
peculiar  vein  of  sentiment  which  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  poeti- 
cal feeling,  and  philosophical  contem- 
plation." 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,''  returned 
Henry  Thornbill,  with  some  warmth; 
^  but  don't  yon  think  it  is  a  pity  be 
should  be  so  eccentric  f *' 

"  In  what?" 

"In  what?  Why,  in  that  which 
must  strilce  everybody;  shiricing  his 
station,  shutting  himself  np  here,  plan- 
ning gardens  which  nobody  sees,  and 
filling  hid  head  with  learning,  for 
which  nobody  is  the  wiser." 

**  His  own  friends  see  the  gardens 
and  enjoy  them ;  his  own  fnends 
may,  I  suppose,  bear  bim  talk,  and 
become  the  wiser  for^  learning.*' 


"Hifl  own  friends— yes  I  a  dozen 
or  two  individuals ;  most  of  them 
undistinguished  as — as  I  am,"  added 
the  young  man,  with  visible  bitter- 
ness. *^  And,  with  his  talents  and 
fortune,  and  i)olitical  infiuence,  he 
might  be,  or  at  least  might  liave 
been,    anything;    don*t    you    think 

80?'* 

•  **  Anything  is  a  bold  expression ; 
but  if  you  mean  that  he  might,  if  he 
so  pleased,  have  acquired  a  very  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  obtained  a 
very  large  share  qt  the  rewards  which 
ambitious  men  covet,  I  have  no  doubt 
tliat  he  could  have  done  so,  and 
very  little  doubt  that  he  could  do  so 
still." 

^  I  wish  yon  could  stir  bim  up  to 
think  it  I  am  vexed  to  see  him  so 
shelved  in  thia  out-of-the-way  place. 
He  has  even  given  up  ever  going  to 
Traoey  Court  now ;  and  as  for  his  cas- 
tle in  Ireland^  he  would  as  soon  think 
of  going  to  £.amtsohatka." 

•*  I  hope,  at  all  events,  bin  estates, 
whether  in  the  north  or  in  Ireland, 
are  not  ill -managed.*' 

*^  No,  I  nmst  tay  that  no  estates 
can  be  better  managed  ;  and  so  tbey 
ought  to  be,  for  he  devotes  enormous 
snms  to  their  improvement,  as  well 
as  to  all  public  objects  in  their  dis- 
trict" 

*^  It  seenu>,  then,  that  if  he  shirks 
some  of  the  pomps  of  wealth,  he  does 
not  shirk  its  duties?" 

*' Certainly  not,  unless  it  be  the 
duty  which  a  great  proprietor  owes  to 
bimself." 

"What  is  that  duty?" 

The'y<  ung  man  Jooked  puzzled ;  at 
last  be  said — 

"  To  make  the  most  of  his  sta- 
tion." 

**  Perhaps  Sir  Percival  thinks  it 
is  better  to  make  the  most  of  his 
mind,  and  fancies  he  can  do  tbat 
better  in  the  way  of  life  which 
pleases  him,  than  in  that  which 
would  displease ;  bat  he  is  lucky 
in  stewards  if  his  estates  thrive  fo 
well  witliout  the  watch  of  the  mas- 
ter's eye." 

**  Yes,  but  his  stewards  are  gentle- 
men— one,  at  Tracey  Court,  is  a  Mr. 
Aston,    an   old  schoolfellow  of  Sir 
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PerciTii],  who  was  brongbt  np  to 
expect  a  fine  property  at  the  death 
of  an  uncle ;  bnt  tbe  nnde  anlnckilj 
married  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  bad 
a  large  family.  Sir  Perciyal  he^ 
he  was  in  distress,  and  gave  him 
this  appointmept;  it  jost  saits  him. 
Tbe  Irish  steward,  Mr.  Gerrard.  is 
also  a  capital  fellow,  who  travelled 
in  the  East  with  Sir  Percival.  Be- 
ing half  Irish  himself,  Gkrrard  nn- 
derstands  how  to  make  the  best^ 
of  the  population;  and  being  half 
Scotch,  he  understands  how  to 
make  the  best  of  the  property.  I 
have  no  donbt  that  the  estates  are 
better  managed  in  Sir  Percival^s 
absence  than  if  he  resided  on  them, 
for  you  know  how  good-natorea 
be  y.  A  bad  tenant  has  only  to 
get  at  his  heart  with  a  tale  of  dis« 
treaa,  in  order  to  renew  his  lease 
ibr  whipping  the  land  on  his  own 
terms." 

^'So  then,"  said  I,  *'we.  have ) 
come  at  last  to  this  oondnsion,  that 
yonr  wise  relation,  knowing  his  own 
character,  in  its  merits  and  its  fail- 
ings, has  done  well  in  delegating  to 
others,  in  whose  probity  and  intel- 
lect he  has  a  jnst  confidence,  the 
management  of  those  afiairs  which 
he  coald  not  administer  himself 
with  equal  benefit  to  all  the  persons 
intereated.  Is  not  that  the  way  in 
which  all  states  are  governed  ?  The 
wisdom  of  a  king  in  absolate  govem- 
ments,  or  of  a  mibister  in  free  ones, 
is  in  the  selection  of  the  right  per- 
sons for  the  right  places;  thus 
working  out  a  wise  systeni  through 
the  instrumentalities  of  those  who 
best  understand  its  details.^' 

^'Yes;  but,  talking  of  ministers, 
Sir  Peroival  makes  nothing  of  his 
political  inflaence;  he  shuns  all 
polities.  Can  you  believe  it  ? — he 
scarcely  ever  looks  into  the  leading 
article  of  a  newspaper  P' 

*^To  a  man  who  has  been  long 
out  of  t)ie  way  of  party  politics, 
there  is  not  the  interest  in  leading 
articles  which  you  and  I  take.^' 

''I  ratl^er  think  that  Sir  Perdval 
does  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  po- 
litics, for  fear  he  might  be  induced 
to  take  an  interest  in  ^em." 


"  Ah,  indeed  I  Why  de  you  think 
sot" 

*' Because,  three  years  ago.  Lady 
Gertrude  was  very  anxious  that  he 
should  claim  the  old  barony  of 
Bavenscrofc,  which  has  been  in 
abeyance  for  centuries,  but  to  which 
the  heralds  and  lawyers  assured  him 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
proving  his  right.  La4y  Gertrude 
was  so  intent  upon  this  that  at  one 
time  I  thought  she  would  have  pre- 
vailed. He  looked  into  the  case, 
invited  the  lawyers  here,  satisfied 
himself  that  the  proof  was  clear, 
and  then  suddenly  forbade  all  steps 
to  be  taken.  Lady  Gertrude  told 
me  that  he  said  to  her,  *Por  my 
family  this  honour  is  bought,  since 
the  title,  if  revived,  would  again 
die  with  me ;  but  for  myself  it  is  a 
temptation  to  change,  to  destroy 
the  mode  of  life  in  which  I  am  hap- 
piest, apd  in  which,  on  the  wholci 
I  believe  I  am  morally  the  leasl 
imperfect.  If  I  once  took  my  seat 
in  the  Lords,  a  responsible  legisla- 
tor, how  do- 1  know  that  I  should 
not  want  to  speak,  to  act,  to  vie 
with  others,  and  become  ambitious 
if  sncoessfnl— and  ^tfal  if  not  ? ' " 

''So  he  declined.  Well,  after  all 
a  life  most  in  harmony  with  a  man's 
character  is  that  in  which  he  is  pro- 
bably not  only  the  happiest,  bat  the 
best  man.  Ambition  is  but  noble 
in  proportion  as  it  makes  men  use- 
ful. But,  from  yonr  own  account, 
Traoey's  private  life  is  useful  a1-  * 
ready,  though  its  uses  are  not  ob- 
trusive. And  for  public  life,  three 
parts  of  the  accomplisbmentis,  and 
perhaps  of  the  virtues,  which  make 
his  private  life  beautiful,  would  not 
be  needed." 

^  I  uttered  these  defensive  sogges- 
tions  on  behalf  of  my  host  some- 
what in  rebuke  of  the  young  rela- 
tion whose  criticisms  had  called 
them  forth,  though  in  my  own  mind 
I  felt  a  sort  of  mehmcholy  regret 
that  Percival^s  choice  of  life  should 
be  in  walks  so  oool  and  sequester- 
ed, and  the  tenoar  of  his  way  so 
noiseless:  And  did  not  his  own 
fear  to  be  tempted  into  more  active 
exertions  of  Intellect,  if  once  brought 
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under  tbe  Icfinence  of  emnlatiye 
compelition,  indicate  that  he  bim- 
self  also  felt  a  regret,  on  looking 
back  to  the  past,  that  be  had  ac- 
quired habits  of  mind  to  which* tbe 
uionght  of  distinction  bad  become 
a  sensation  of  pain  f 

When  onr  party  assembled  at 
breakfast,  Tracey  said  to  me,  ^*  I  had 
no  idea  yoja  irere  so  early  a  riser,  or 
I  wonld  have  given  np  my  ride  to 
share  yonr  rambles."  a 

"  Are  you  too,  then,  an  early  riser  J*^ 

"Yes,  especially  in  summer.  I 
have  ridden  twelve  miles  with 
Bonrke  to  show  him  tbe  remains  of 
an  old  Boman  tower  which  he  has 
promised  to  preserve  a  few  ages 
longer — ^in  t  picture.*' 

Here  the  entrance  of  the  letter- 
bag  suspended  conversation.  Tbe 
most  eager  for  its  opening  was 
young  Tbomhill ;  and  his  counte- 
nance became  at  once,  overcast 
when  he  found  there  was  no  letter 
for  him;  ias  mine,  no  doubt,  be- 
came overcast  when  I  foond  a  large 
r)ket  of  letters  forwarded  to  me. 
had  left  town  long  before  the 
post  closed ;  and  two  or  three  hours 
suffice  to  bring  plenty  of  trouble- 
some correspondents  upon  a  busy 
Londooer.  My  housekeeper  had 
forwarded  H^hem  all  I  think  Lady 
Gertrude  was  the  only  other  one  of 
our  party  for  whom  the  postman 
sped  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul 
to  soul.  When  I  looked  up  from 
my  letters,  Henry  Tbornbill  nad  al- 
ready glanced  rapidly  over  the  pano- 
rama of  the  world,  displayed  in  the 
*  Times '  newspaper,  and,  handing  it 
to  the  librarian,  said  disdamfally, 
"  No  news." 

^  No  news  I "  ezclidmed  Oaleb 
Banvers,  after  his  own  first  peep— 
^  no    news  1    Why,  Dr.  ■  ■     *s 

great  hbraiy  is  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion on  the  14th  of  next  month  1 " 

*^Tbat  «9  interesting  news,"  said 
Tracey.  **  Write  at  once  for  the 
catak>gue." 

"•  Any  farther  criticism  on  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Roy41  Academy?" 
asked  the  Painter,  timidly. 

**Two  columns,"  answered  Mr. 
DanverS)  laconically. 


*«0b,"  said  tbe  Painter,  ''that  is 
interesting  too." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dan- 
vers,"  said  Lady  Gertrude,  **but 
will  you  glance  at  tbe  foreign  intel> 
ligenoe  t  Look  to  Germany  ; — any- 
thing about  the  Court  of ?" 

"The   Court  of f   yes,  our 

minister  there  is  convalescent,  and 
going  to  Carlsbad  next  week." 

'^  That's  what  I  wanted  to  know,'' 
said  Lady  Gertrude.  ''  My  letter  is 
from  bis  dear  sister,  who  is  very 
anxious  about  him.  Going  to  Carls- 
bad-^I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

Meanwhile  Clara,  who  bad  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  supplementary 
sheet,  cried  out,  joyously — "  0  dear 
Henry,  only  think — ^EUen  has  got 
a  baby.  How  pleased  they  will  be 
at  the  Grange  I  A  son  and  heir  at 
last  I" 

^^Tnt,"  growled  Henry,  breaking 
an  egg-shell. 

"So,"  said  Tracey,  "you  see  the 
^  Times '  has  news  for  every  one  ex-  • 
cept  my  friend  here,  who  read  in 
London  yesterday  what  we  in  the 
country  read  to-day;  and  Captain 
Thomhill,  who  finds  nothing  that 
threatens  to  break  the  peaoe  of  the 
world  to  the  promotion  of  himself 
and  the  decimation  of  his  regiment." 

HeniT  laughed,  but  not  without 
constraint,  and  muttered  somethmg 
about  civilians  being  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  interest  a  soldier  takes 
in  his  profession. 

After  breakfast,  Tracey  said  to 
me,  "Doobtleas  ^ou  have  your 
letters  to  answer,  and  will  be  glad 
to, have  yonr  forenoon  to  yourself. 
About  two  o'clock  we  propotie  ad- 
journing to  a  certain  Icuce,  which  is 
well  shaded  from  tbe  sun.  I  have 
a  rude  summer .  pavilion  on  the 
banks;  there  we  ^an  dine,  and 
shun  the  Dogstar.  Clara,  who 
happily  does  not  know  that  I  am 
thinking  of  Tyndaris,  will  bring 
her  lute,  Aunt  Gertrude  her  work, 
Bourke  his  sketch-book;  and  the 
lake  is  large  enough  for  a  ftdling 
excursion,  if  Henry  will  Icindly  ex- 
ohange,  lor  thd  day.  military  repose 
for  nautical  activity.'' 

All  seemed  pleased  with  the  pro- 
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ponl  except  Henry,  who  merely 
fihrogged  his  shoaldera,  and  the  party 
dispersed  for  the  morning. 

My  letters  were  soon  despatched, 
and  my  instincts  or  habits  (which 
are,  praotically  speaking,  maoh  the 
same  thing)  drew  me  into  the 
libraiy.  Certainty  it  was  a  very 
noble  collection  of  books^  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  arranged.  Opening 
Tolame  after  rolame,  I  fonnd  that 
roost  of  those  containing  works 
of  imperishable  name  were  inter-, 
leered;  and  the  side^pages  thus 
formed  were  inscribed  with  critical 
notes  and  commentB  in  my  host's 
handwriting. 

I  was  greatly  strack  with  the 
variety  and  minnteness  of  the 
knowledge  in  mai^  departments, 
whether  of  art,  scholarship,  or 
philosophy,  which  these  annota^ 
tioos  displayed,  and  the  exqaisite 
critical  discrimination  and  taste  by 
which  the  knowledge  was  vivified 
and  adorned.  While  thus  gratify- 
ing my  admiring  cnriosity,  I  was 
accosted  by  the  Librarian,  whp  had 
entered  the  room  xmobserred  by 
m& 

*•  Ay,"  said  he,  glancing  over  my 
ahoQider  at  the  volume  in  my  hand 
— ^^  Shakespeare ;  I  see  you  have 
chanced  there  upon  one  of  Sir 
Perdvars  most  interesting  specola- 
tlons.  He  seeks  first  to  prove  how 
much  more  largely  than  is  generally 
supposed  Shakespeare  borrowed,  in 
detail,  from  others;  and  next,  to 
show  how  much  more  patently 
than  is  generally  supposed  Shake- 
speare reveals  to  us  his  own  per- 
sonal natnre,  his  religions  and  po- 
litical beliefs,  his  favourite  senti- 
ments and  cnerished  opinions.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  Sir  Percivars 
theories,  that  though  the  Drama  is, 
of  all  compositions,  that  in  which 
the  author  can  least  obtrude  on  us 
his  fier^nality,  yet  that  of  all  drama- 
tists Shakespeare  the  most  frequent- 
ly presents  to  us  his  own.  Oar 
subtle  host  seeks  to  do  this  by 
marking  all  the  passages  of  assertion 
or  reflection  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  are  not  peculiarly  appron 
priate  to  the  speaker,  nor  called  for 


by  the  situation— often,  indeecL 
purely  episodical  to  the  action ;  and 
where  in  snoh  passages  the  same  or 
similar  ideas  are  repeated,  he  argues 
that  Shakespeare  himself  is  speak- 
ing, and  not  the  person  in  the 
dialogue.  I  observe  in  the  page 
yon  have  opened,  that  Sir  Percival 
is  treating  of  the  metaphysical  turn 
of  mind  so  remarkably  developed 
in  Shakespeare,  and  showing  how 
much  that  turn  of  mind  was  the 
character  of  the  exact  time  in  which 
he  lived.  You  see  how  appositely 
he  quotes  from  Sir  John  Bavies, 
Sbakespeare^s  contemporary — who, 
though  employed  in  active  profes- 
sion^ pursuits,  a  lawver — nay, 
even  an  Attorney-General  and  a 
Serjeant ;  a  member  of  Parliament, 
nay,,  even  a  speaker,  and  in  an 
Irish  House  of  Gommons — prepared 
himself  for  these  practical  paths 
of  life  by  the  composition  of  a 
poem  the  most  purely  and  pro- 
foundly metaphysical  .which  Eng- 
land, or  indeed  modern  Europe, 
has  ever  produced:  at  this  day  it 
furnishes  thd  foundation  of  all  our 
immaterial  schools  of  i^etaphysios. 
Yon  will  see,  if  you  look  on,  ^low 
clearly  Sir  Percival  shows  that 
Shakespeare  had  intenUy  studied 
that  poem,  and  imbued  bis  own 
mind,  not  so  much  with  its  doc- 
trines, as  with  its  manner  of 
thought." 

'*  Tracey  was  always  fond  of 
metaphysics,  and  of  applying  his 
critical  acnteness  to  the  illustration 
of  poets.  I  am  pleased  to  see  he 
has,  in  the  tastes  of  his  youth,  so 
pleasing  a  resource  in  his  sedusion."  ' 

"  But  it  is  not  only  in  meta- 
physics or  poetry  that  he  occupies 
his  mind;  yx>u  might  be  stiil  more 
forcibly  struck  with  his  information 
and  his  powers  of  reasoning  if  you 
opened  any  of  the  historians  he 
has  interleaved — Clarendon,  for  in- 
stance, or  our  earlier  Chronicles. 
I  cannot  but  think  he  woull  have 
been  a  remarkable  writer,  if  he  had 
ever  acquire<l  the  concentriitiun  of 
purpose,  for  which,  perhaps,  the  idea 
of  publishing  what  one  writes  is  in- 
dispensably necessary." 
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^*  Has.  he  never  bad  the  ambition  reasonable  man  I    A  time  bad  been 

tobean  antborf"  when     Henry    had    declared    that 

"  Never  since  T  have  Icnown  bfm ;  the    snpremest    happiness  of  earth 

and  he  never  conid  conceive  it  now.  wOQld  be  to  call  Clara  'his!    Sach 

Yon  look  as  if  joa  thought  that  a  happiness  then  seemed    out  of  his 

pity."  reach  ;  Clara's  parents  were  ambl- 

**  Well,  is  it  not  a  pity  ?"  tious,  and    Henry  had    no   fortune 

"Sir,"  quoth  the  Librarian,  tak-  but  "his  honour  and   his    sword," 

ing  snoflfi  "that  is  not  a  fair  qnes-  Percival  Tracey,  Deus  ex  machind^ 

tion  to  put  to  me,  who  have  passed  had  stepped  in — propitiated  Clara*s 

my  life  in  reading  books,  and  cher-  parents    by    handsome    settlements, 

ishing   a    humane    compassion    for  Henry's   happinese   was   apparently 

those  who  are  compelled  to  write  secured.    Percival  had  bestowed  on 

them.      Bn(     permit    me    to    ask  him    an   independent    income,    had 

whether  a  very  clever   man,  him-  sought  to  domicile  him  in.  his  own 

self   a  voluminous  writer,  has   not  neighbourhood    by   the   offer  of  a 

composed    a    popular   work    called  charming  cottage  which  Tracey  had 

the  'Calamities  of  Authors ^?->did  built  by  the  sea^side as  an  occasional 

you    ever    know    any    writer   who  winter  residence  for   himself;    had 

nas  composed  a  work  on  the  *  Fell-  proposed  to  iind  him  occupation  as 

cities  of  Authors '  ?    Do  you  think,  a  magistrate — ^nay,  as  a  ct^mmand- 

from    your    own    experience,    that  ing  officer  of  gallant  volunteers — in 

you  could  write  such  a  work  your-  vain — 

^"  »  "  He  was  all  for  deeds  of  anns ; 

'^  Rhetorically,       yes  ;        COnscien-  Honour  called  him  to  the  field." 

^^rni{;va^f  o?.Vl'*  ''^  ^T  ♦^v.^V^if  The  trophies  of  MilUades  would  not 

calamity  of  authors  lead  to  the  fell-  ^^^^  ^im  to  sleep. 

citi^  of  riders.'*         ^    ^     ^   ^^         Henry  had  been  moving   heaven 

Thus  talkmg  we  arrived  at   the  ^^^  ^^  ^  get  removed  Into  a  re- 

Librarians  own    pnvate    sanctuanr,  ^^^^  which  was  ordered  abroad, 

a  small    study  at  the  end    of  the  ^^^  ^^^^    fo,  ^j^^^  ^^  ^H  ^  ^^ 

library,  looking  on  the  wilder  part  ^^^^  f^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  3^,,!,^^  ^^^l 

of  the  park      Pomting  to  doors  on  g^  ^^   ^uman  Hfe  which   are  al- 

1/   TTi?,  ?L^1    ^^%F^^"^^r'  ways  going  on  somewhere  or  other 

he  said,  "Those  lead  to  Sir  Perci-  in  distant   corners  of   our    empire, 

val's  private   apart:inents-they  are  ^^  ^^  j^^,  ^         i^  ^^^  J„^J 

placed  m  the  Belvulere  T^^^^^^  than    they    do    in    our    estimates, 

highest  room  of  which  he  devotes  g^^^    trivial    enterprises    might    at 

to  his  scientific  pursoits;  and  those  j^^^    ^  Lis  genius  and  expedite 

pursuits    occupy   him    at    this   mo-  his  promotion, 
ment,  for  he   expects  a  visit  very 

shortly  from  a  celebrated    Swedish  "  Mox  in  Tclactantea  d^u»ao^'•  Ac 

philosopher,    with    whom    he    has       Percival,  who  was  in  secret  league 

opened  a  correspondence."  with  Clara  against  this  restlessness 

I  left  the  Librarian  to  his  books,  for  renown  which  it  is  to  be  fer- 

and  took  my  way  into  the  drawing-  vently    hoped    the    good    sense    of 

room.    There    I    found    only   Clara  Eui:ope  will  refuse  to  gratify,   had 

Thornhill,  seated    by    the    window,  done  his  best,  by  a  pleasant  irony 

and  with  a  mournful  shade  on  her  and  banter,   to  ridicule   Henry  out 

countenance,  which  habitually  was  of  his  martial  discontent.    In   vain 

cheerful    and   sunny.      I  attributed  —Henry    only    resented    his    kins- 

the  shade  to  the  guilty  Henry,  and  man's    disapproval  .of   his    honour- 

my    conjecture    proved    right ;    for  able  ambition,  and  hence  his  regret 

after    some    small-talk    on    various  that  Sir  Percival  did    not    "  make 

matters,    I    found    myself  suddenly  the  most  of   his    station."    Surely, 

adinitt^    into    her   innocent    conn-  did  he  do  so,  a  word  from  a  man 

dence.    Henry  was  unhappy  I    Un-  of     such     political    importance    in 
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point  of  territory  wonld  have  doe 
effect  00    the  War  Office.      Henry 
thought   bimaelf   entitled   not  only 
to  a  chance  of  fighting,  bat  to  the 
<fignity    of    Mt^or.      All    this,    by 
little  and  little,  though  in  her  own 
artless  word^,  and  in   wifelike  ad- 
nuration  of  Henry's  military  genios 
as  well  as  ardour,  I  extracted  from 
Clara,  who  -(all  women  bein^  more 
or  ]«99,  thoQgb  often  onooDScioasIy, 
artfol  in  the  confidences  with  which 
they  Yolnntarily  bononr  onr  sex)  liad 
her  own  reason  for  frankness;   she 
had  seen  Sir  Percival  since  brealc- 
fast,  and  he  had  sought  to  convince 
her  that  it   wonld   be  wise  to  let 
Henry  have    his    own    way.      The. 
conning    creatnre    wished     me    to 
reason  with  Traoey,  and  set  before 
him  all    the   dangers   to  limb  and 
life  to  which  even  a  skirmish  with 
barbarians    might   expose  a   life  so 
invaluable     as     her     Henry's.    "I 
ooold    see    bim    depart    without  a 
tear,  if  it  were  to  defend  his  coun- 
try,*'  said   she,  with   spirit.     "But 
to   think    of   all    the  hardships  he 
must    undergo    in  a  savage    land, 
and    fighting     for     nothing    I    can 
comprehend,    against    a    people    I 
never  heard  of — that  is  hard  !  it  is 
so  reckless  in  him — and,  poor  dear, 
his    health  if  delicate,  though  you 
would  not  think  it  I" 

I  promised  all  that  d  discreet 
diplomatist  under  such  untoward 
ctrconistances  could  venture  to  pro- 
mise; and  on  the  Painter  entering 
the  room,  poor  Clara  went  op-stairs, 
trying  her  womanly  best  to  smile 
away  her  tearsw 

Lefc  alone  with  the  artist,  he 
drew  my  attention  to  some  picttires 
OQ  the  wall  which  had  been  painted 
by  Sir  Percival,  comtnended  their 
gusto  and  brilliancy  of  execution, 
and  then  said,  *'lf  our  host  bad 
begun  life  on  fifty  pounds  a-year. 
be  would  have  been  a  great  paintbr.' 
^*  Does  it  require  poverty  in  ordier 
to  paint  well?" 

''  It  requires,  I  suppose,  a  motive 
to  do  anything  exceedingly  well ; 
and  what  motive  could  Sir  P^irci- 
val  Traoey  have  to  be  a  professed 
painter  r 


"I  think  yon  have  hit  on  the 
truth  in  his  painting,  and  perhaps 
in  his  other  accomplishments:  all 
he  wants  is  the  concentration  of 
motive." 

*'Is  it  not  that  want  which 
makes  three-fourths  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  famous  man 
and  the  obscure  man?^'  asked  the 
Painter. 

^^ Perhaps  not  three-fourths;  but 
if  it  make  one-fourth,  it  would  go  a 
long  way  to  acoonnt  for  the  differ- 
enoe.  One  good  of  a  positive  pro- 
fession is,  that  it  supplies  a  definite 
motive  for  any  movement  which  the 
intellect  gives  itself  the  trouble  to 
take.  He  who  enters  a  profession 
naturally  acquires  the  desire  to  get 
on  in  it,  and  perhaps  in  the  profes- 
sion of  art  more  ardently  than  in 
any  other,  beoanse  a  man  does  not 
take  to  art  from  sheer  necessity, 
and  without  any  inclination  for  it^ 
but  with  a  strong  inclination,  to 
which  necessity  gives  the  patient 
forces  of  labour.  I  presume  that  I 
am  right  in  this  conjecture.^' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Painter,  ingenu- 
ously. "So  far  back  as  I  oim  re- 
member, I  bad  an  inclination,  nay 
a  passion,  for  punting ;  still  I 
might  not  have  gone  through  the 
requisite  drudgery  and  apprentice- 
ship ;  might  not  have  studied  the 
naked  figure  when  I  wished  to  get 
at  once  to  some  gorgeous  draperies. 
or  fagged  at  perspective  when  I 
wanted  to  deck  out  a  sunset,  if  I 
had  not  had  three  sisters  and  a 
widowed  mother  to  thiuk  of." 

"  I  comprehend ;  but  now  that 
yon  have  mastered  the  fuudamen- 
tal  difficulties  of  your  art,  and  ac- 
customed yourself  to  hope  for  fame 
in  the  fuller  and  freer  developments 
of  that  art,  do  you  think  that  yon 
wonld  gladly  accept  the  wealth  of 
Sir  Percival  Tracey,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  yon  were  never  to  paint 
for  the  public,  and  to  renounce 
every  idea  of  artistic  distinction? 
or,  if  you  did  accept  that  offer  for 
the  sake  of  your  sisters  and  mother, 
woold^  it  be  with  reluctance  and 
the  paag  of  self-sacrifice  ?" 

"1   don't   think  I   could   accept 
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BQcb  an  offer  on  snob  oonditioDs 
even  for  tliem.  I  am  now,  sir, 
utterly  unknown — at  beat  one  of 
those  promising  pupils,  of  wliom 
there  are  hundreds;  but  still  I 
think  there  is  a  something  in  me 
as  painter,  as  artist,  which  would 
break  my  heart  if,  some  day  or 
other,  it  did  not  f^roe  itself  out** 

"  Then  you  would  not  lose  your 
motive  for  becoming  a  great  painter, 
even  did  yon  succeed  to  the  wealth 
and  station  which  you  say  deprive 
Sir  Peroival  of  a  motive,  supposing 
that,  in  accepting  such  gifts  of  for- 
tune, yon  were  nop  required  to  sacri- 
fice the  inclination  you  take  from, 
nature?" 

'*  No,  I  should  not  lose  Uie  mo- 
tive. Better  famine  in  a  garret  than 
obscurity  in  a  palace  1" 

Our  conversation  was  here  broken 
off  by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Ger- 
trude. ^^  It  is  just  time  for  our  ex- 
pedition,*' said  she.  ^^I  think  it  is 
about  to  strike  two,  and  Percival  is 
always  punctual.*' 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  I. 

'**And  I  shall  be  so  in  five  min- 
utes,*' cried  the  Painter;  "I  must 
run  up-stairs  for  my  sketch-book.'* 

"Ob,  I  see  what  is  keeping  my 
nephew,*'  said  L«dy  Gertrude,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window ;  and  aa  I 
Joined  her  she, drew  my  attention 
to  two  figures  walking  alowly  in 
the  garden ;  in  one  I  recognised 
Tracey,  the  other  was  unknown  to 
me. 

"  He  must  have  come  by  the 
early  train,"  said  Lady  Gertrude, 
musingly.  '^  I  wonder  whether  he 
means  to  stay  and  go  with  us  to 
the  lake.** 

"  Yon  mean  the  gentleman  in 
black r*  said  I;  ''I  think  not, 
whoever  he  may  be,  for,  see,  he  is 
just  shaking  hands  with  Tracey  like 
a  man  who  is  about  to  take  leave. 
By  his  dress  he  seems  a  clergy- 
man.'* 

"Yes,  don't  betray  me — ^Perci- 
vaVs  London  almoner.  My  nephew 
has  employed  him  for  seven  years, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  year 
that  I  discovered  by  accident  what 
the  employment  is.    He  comes  here 


when  be  likes — seldom  ataya  over  a 
day  !  One  of  those  good  men  who 
are  bored  if  they  are  not  always 
about  their  work ;  and  indeed  he 
bores  Percival  by  constantly  talk- 
ing of  sorrow  and  suffering,  which 
Percival  is  always  wishing  to  re- 
lieve, but  never  wishes  to  hear  dis- 
cussed. Yon  don't  know  to  what 
a  degite  my  nephew  .carries  his 
foible  r* 

"What  foible?*' 

"That  of  desiring  everybody  to 
be  and  to  look  happy.  A  year  ago, 
his  valet,  who  had  liyed  with  him 
since  be  came  of  age,  died.  I  found 
him  another  valet,  with  the  higher 
character — the  best  servant  possible 
— ^not  a  fault  to  find  with  him  ;  but 
he  bad  a  very  melancholy  expressiou 
of  countenance.  This  fretted  Per- 
cival ;  he  complained  to  me.  *  Dol- 
man is  unhappy  or  discontented,'  he 
said.  '  Find  out  what  it  is  ;  remedy 
it.'  I  spoke  to  the  poor  man ;  he 
declared  himself  most  satisfied,  most 
fortunate  in  obtaining  such  a  place. 
@till  he  continued  to  look  mournfal. 
Percival  could  not  stand  iL  One 
day  he  thrust  a  bank-note  into  the 
nian*s  hand,  and  said,  *  Gro,  friend, 
and  before  sunset  look  miserable 
elsewhere.'  '* 

1  was  laughing  at  this  character- 
istic anecdote,  when  Peroival  entered 
the  room  with  his  usual  beaming 
aspect  and  elastic  step.  "Ready?*' 
said  he;  "tha^s  well:  will  you  ride 
with  me?**  (this  addressed  to  my- 
seiQ.  "  I  have  a  capital  sure-footed 
pony  for  you.*' 

"  I  thought  of  giving  your  friend 
a  seat  in  my  pony-chaise,'*  said  Lady 
Gertrude. 

Percival     glanced    at    his    aunt 

fuickly,  and  replied,  "8o  be  it*' 
should  have  preferred  riding  with 
Tracey ;  but  before  he  set  off  be 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  It  makes  the 
deat  woman  happy  to  monopolise 
a  new-comer— otherwise— **  He 
stopped  short,  and  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  pony-ohaise. 

"  Pray,*'  said  Lady  Gertrude,  when 
we  were  fairly  but  slowly  iu  move- 
ment along  a  shady  road,  in  the 
park, — "  pray,  don't  you  think  it  is 
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very  mooh  to  be  Mretted  that  Per- 
c'lTal  should  be  single — should  never 
hftre  married?" 

"  I  doo*t  know.  He  eeems  to  me 
Tery  happy  as  he  is." 

*"  Tes»  happy,  no  doubt  I  believe 
h«  voold  make  himself  happy  in  a 
dnngeon;  and-*-^**  Lady  Outrode 
rather  spitefallji  whipped  the  ponies. 

^^  Perhaps,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I. 
had  recovered  the  first  sensation 
of  alarm,  with  whieh  I  am  always 
sdzed  when  by  the  side  of  ladies 
vbo  drive  ponies  and  whip  them-^ 
^perhaps,*'  said.  I — ^take  oare  of 
tliat  ditch — perhaps  Percival  has 
o^ver  Reen  the  woman  with  whom 
it  woald  be  felicity  to  share  a  dnn- 
gtonf' 

^  When  yon  knew  him  first,  while 
be  was  yet  yonng,  did  yoo  think  him 
a  man  noi  likely  to  Call  very  violently 
iobvef" 

"^  W«n,  '  fall '  and  '  violenUy '  are 
two  words  that  I  sliould  never  have 
•Mociated  with  his  actions  at  any 
time  of  life.  But  I  should  have  said 
that  he  was  a  man  not  likely  to  form 
a  very  passionate  attachment  to  any 
woman  who  did  not  satisfy  his 
nffinement  of  taste,  which  is  ex- 
quisitely trnthfol  when  applied  to 
poems  and  statoes,  bnt  a  little  too 
das^cally  perfect  for  jiist  appreda- 
tioD  of  flesh  and  blood,  at  least  in  that 
sex  which  is  so  charming  that  every 
defect  in  it  is  a  shock  on  the  heau 

'*  Nevertheless,"  said  Lady  Ger- 
trude,  after  acknowledging,  with  a 
gracious  amile,  the  somewhat  old- 
faiihioned  gallantry  conveyed  in  my 
obeMrrvations — "  nevertheless,  Percival 
has  loved  deeply  and  fervently,  and 
what  may  seem  to  yon  strange,  has 
been  crossed  in  bis  affections." 

'^Strange!  Alas!  in  love  nothing 
is  strange.  No  one  h  loud  for  'his 
merits  any  more  than  for  his  fortune 
or  rank;  bnt  men,  and  women  too, 
are  married  for  their  merits,  and  still 
more  for  their  rank  and  their  fortune. 
I  can  imagine,  therefore,  tliough  with 
difiicnlty,  a  girl  wooed  by  Percival 
Tracey  not  returning  his  love,  bnt  I 
cannot  conceive  her  refusing  his  hand. 
How  was  it?*' 


.  '*Yon  see  how  I  am  confiding  in 
you.  But  you  are  almost  the  only 
friend  of  his  youth  whom  Percival 
has  invited  as  his  guest;  and  your 
evident  appreciation  of  his  worth  at 
once  opens  my  heart  to  you.  In  the 
course  of  that  lengthened  absence 
from  Englaod— on  the  eve  of  which 
you  took  leave  of  him  nearly  thirty 
years  ago — ^Percival  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  a  fellow-traveller  in- 
the  £)ast:  Percival  considers  that  to 
the  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and 
devotion  of  this  gentleman,  a  few 
vears  younger  than  himself,  he  owed 
his  life  in  some  encounter  with  rob- 
bers. Mr.  Gerrard  (that  is  this 
friend's  name)  was  poor  and  with- 
out a  profession.  When  Percival 
was  about  to  return  to  Europe,  he 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Mr.  Ger- 
rard to  accompany  him~meaning, 
though  he  did  not  say  so,  to  exert 
such  -  interest  with  Ministers  as  he 
possessed,  to  obtain  for  Gerrard 
some  honoarable  opening  in  the 
public  service.  The  young  .man  re- 
fused, and  declared  his  intention  of 
settling  permanently  at  Oairo.  Pw- 
cival,  in  the  course  of  his  remon- 
strances, discovered  that  the  cause 
of  this  self-exile  was  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment, which  had  destroyed  all 
other  objects  of  ambition  in  Ger- 
rard'a  life,  and  soured  him  with  the 
world  itself.  lie  did  not,  however, 
mention  the  name  of  the  lady,  nor 
the  reasons  which  had  deprived  hia 
affection  of  hope.  Well,  Percival 
left  him  at  Cairo,  and  travelled  back 
into  Europe.  At  a  Grerman  spa  he 
became  acquainted  with  an  Irish 
peer  who  had  run  out  his  fortune, 
been  compelled  to  sell  his  estates, 
and  was  living  upon  a  small  annuity 
allowed  to  him  either  by  his  cre- 
ditors or  his  relations;  a  man  very 
clever,  very  accomplished,  not  of 
very  high  principle,  and  sanguine 
of  bettering  his  own  position,  and 
regaining  the  luxuries  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  through  some 
brilliant  marriage,  which  the  beauty 
of  his  onlv  daughter  might  enable 
her  to  make.  Beauty  to  a  very  rare 
degree  she  possessed — nor  beautv 
alone;  her  mind  was  unusually  cul- 
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tivated,  and  her  manners  Bingularly 
fascinating.    Yon  gness  already  ?" 

**  Yes.  Perciv^l  saw  here  one  with 
whom  he  did  noifall  in  love,  bat  for 
whom  he  rose  into  lore.  He  found  his 
ideal." 

'  "  Exactly  so.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  father  gave  him  all  •encourage- 
ment Percival  was  on  the  point  of 
proposing,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gerrard  (to  whom  he  had 
written  some  weeks  before,  com- 
munioating  the  acqnaintanoe  he  had 
made,  and  the  admiration  he  had 
conceived);  and  the  letter,  written 
under  great  excitement,  revealed  the 
object  of  Gerrord's  hopeless  attach* 
ment.  Of  Irish  family  himself,  he 
had  known  this  yonng  lady  from  her 
childhood — and  from  her  childhood 
loved  her.     He  had  been  permitted 

to  hope  by  Lord  ^  who  was  at 

that  time  in  a  desperate  straggle  to 
conceal  or  stave  off  his  r-uin,  and 
who  did  not  scruple  to  borrow  from 
his  daughter's  suitor  aJl  that  he  conld 
extract  from  him.    Thns,  when  the 

final)  crash  came,  Lord  's  ruin, 

involved  fiearly  the  whole  of  Ger- 
rard's  patrimony ;  and,  of  course.  Lord 
-«*«-  declared  that  a  marriage  was 
impossible  between  two  young  persons* 
who  had  nothing  to  live  upon.  It 
was  thus  that  Edmund  Gerraril  had 
become  an  exile. 

*^  This  intelligence  at  once  re- 
versed the  position  of  the  .rivals. 
From  that  moment  Percival  devoted 
himself  to  bless  the  life  of  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  own.  How  he 
emoted  this  object  I  scarcely  know ; 

but  Lord gave  his  consent  to 

Gerrard's  suit,  and  lived  six  years 
longer  with  much  pomp  and  luxury 
in  Paris.  Gerrard  settled  with  his 
wife  in  PercivaVs  Irish  castle,  and 
administers  PercivaPs  Irish  estates, 
at  a  salary  which  ranks  him  with  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  But  Percival 
never  visits  that  property — I  do  not 
think  he  would  tfust  himself  to  see 
the  only  woiiian  he  ever  loved  as  the 
wife  of  another,  though  she  is  no 
longer  young,  and  is  the  mother  of 
children,  whose  future  fortunes  he  has, 
doubtless,  assured." 

"  What  you  tell  me,"  said  I,  with 


emotion,  "is  so  consistent  with 
Tracey's  character  that  it  gives^me 
no  surprise.  That  which  does  surprise 
me  is,  not  the  consent  of  the  ruined 
father,  but  the  consent  of  the  accom- 
plished daughter.  Did  Percival  con- 
vince himself  that  she  preferred  his 
rival  r 

"  That  is  a  questional  can  scarcely 
answer.  My  own  belief  is,  that  her 
first  fancy  had  been  caught  by  Ger- 
rard, and  that  she  had  given  him 
cause  to  believe  tliat  that  first  fancy 
was  enduring  love;  but  that  if  her 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Perci-  • 
cival  had  continued  longer,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  his 
heart  had  been  confessed  to  her, 
and  her  own  heart  frankly  wooed,  the 
first  fancy  would  not  have  proved 
enduring  love.  But  the  acquaint- 
ance did  not  reach  to  that  stage; 
and  I  have  always  understood  that 
her  marriage  has  been  a  very  happy 
one." 

**  In  that  happiness  Tracey  is  oon-» 
soled?" 

"Yes,  now,  no  doubt.  But  I 
will  tell  yon  this,  that  as  soon  as 
all  obstacles  to  the  marriage  were 
removed,  and  Gerrard  on  his  way 
from  the  East,  Percival  left  Ger- 
many, and  reached  Lausanne,  to  be 
seized  with  a  brain  fever,  which 
threatened  his  life,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  was  long  before 
he  recovered.'  But  answer  me  can- 
didly one  question,  Do  yon  think 
it  is  too  late  in  life  for  him  to  marry 
yet?" 

^Poor  Lady  Gertrude  asked  this 
question  in  so  pleading  a  tone  of 
voice,  that  I  found.it  very  diffi(nilt 
to  answer  with  the  candoor  whiob 
was  insisted  on  as  the  condition 
of  my  reply.  At  length  I  said,  , 
bravely — " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Gertrude,  if  a 
man  hard  upon  sixty  chooses  to 
marry,  it  becomes  all  his  true  friends 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  say  that 
he  has  done  a  wise  thing.  But  if 
asked  beforehand  whether  it  be  not 
too  late  in  life  for  such  an  expe- 
riment, a  true  friend  must  answer 
*Ye9.*^' 

"  Yet  there  have  been  very  happy 
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marriages  with  ereat  disparity  of 
years,*'  said  Lady  Gertrnde,  rans- 
iDgly,  "aud  Percival  is  very  young 
for  his  age." 

^'Excellent  after- reflections,  if  he 
i!o  marry.  But  is  he  not  very  happy 
as  lie  is?  I  know  not  why,  but 
Toa  all  seem  to  conspire  against  his 
king  happy  in*his  own  way.  One 
of  joQ  wants  him  to  turn  politi- 
cian, anotlier  to  turn  Benedict.  For 
my  part,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  the  truth  of  one 
maxim — whether  for  public  life  or 
for  private — *  Leave  well  alone.' " 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  into 
the  heart  of  a  forest  that  realised 
oHii's  dreams  of  Ardennes ;  a  young 
w:in  would  have  Iwiked  round  for 
a  Ko>aIind,  a  moralising  sage  for  a 
J&cqnes.  Many  a  green  vista  was 
cot  through  the  mass  of  summer 
foliage,  and  in  full  view  hefore  us 
stretched  a  large  wild  lake;  its 
sidtSi,  here  and  there,  clothed  with 
dipping  trees  or  clustered  brush- 
wood.' On  the  opposite  margin,  to 
which,  in  a  neck  of  the  lake,  a  rus- 
tic bridge  gave  access,  there  was  a 
long  and  picturesque  building,  in 
the  style  of  those  quaint  construc- 
tions of  white  plaster  and  black 
otik  beams  and  rafters,  which  are 
still  seen  in  Cheshire,  bat  with 
ruder  reliefs  of  logwood  pilasters 
aud  balconies;  a  cht^rming,  old- 
fashioned  garden  stretched  before 
it,  rich  in  the  genuine  English 
flowers  of  the  Elizabethan  day ;  and 
scattered  round,  on  inviting  spots, 
were  Uvely-coloured  tents  and  awn- 
ings. The  heron  rose  alarmed  from 
the  reeds  as  w^  drew  tiear  the  wa- 
ter; but  the  swans,  as  if  greeting 
the  arrival  of  familiar  friends,  sailed 
Klowly  towards  us.  Traoey  had 
already  arrived  at  the  cottage,  and 
we  saw  him  dismounting  at  the  door, 
and  talking  to  an  old  couple  who 
carae  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him. 
"I  believe,"  said  Lady  Gertrude, 
"that  Percivars  secret  reason  for 
huilding  that  cottage  was  to  place 
in  it  these  two  old  servants  from 
Tracey  Court.  They  had  known 
him  &ere  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
are  so  attached  to  him  that  they 


implored  him  to  let  them  serve  him 
wherever  he  resided.  But  they  were  . 
too  old  and  too  opinionated  to  suit 
our  moderate  establishment,  which 
does  not  admit  of  supernumeraries, 
Bo  he  suddenly  found  out  that  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a 
forest  lodge  ror  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer, built  that  house,  and  placed 
them  in  it.  The  old  woman,  who 
was  housekeeper  at  Tracey  Court, 
is,  however,  as  I  hope  you  will  ac- 
knowledge, a  very  good*  cook  on 
these  holiday  occasions;  and  her 
husband,  who  was  butler  there,  is 
so  proud  and  so  happy  to  wait  on 

us,   that ^.    But   no    doubt  tyou 

understand  how  young  it  makes  us 
old  folks  feel,  to  see  those  who  re- 
member us  in  our  youth,  and  to 
whom  we  are  still  young." 

Our  party  now  assembled  in  front 
of  the  forest  lodge,  and  the  grooms 
took  back  the  ponies,  with  orders 
to  return  before  nightfall.  Tracey 
carried  me  over  the  lodge,  while 
Henry  Thornhill  and  the  Painter 
busied  themselves  with  a  small  sail- 
ing vessel  which  rode  at  anchor  in 
a  tiny  bay. 

This  rustic  habitation  was  one  for 
■^hich  two  lovers  might  have  sighed. 
Its  furniture  very  simple,  but  pic- 
turesquely arranged,  with  some  of 
those  genume  relics  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  or  perhaps  rather  that 
of  James  I.,  which  are. now  rarely 
found,  though  their  Dutch  imita- 
tions are  in  every  curiosity-shop. 
As  in  the  house  we  had  left  there 
was  evervwhere  impressive  the  sen- 
timent of  the  classic  taste,  so  here 
all  expressed  the  sentiment  of  that 
day  in  our  own  history  which  we 
associate  with  the  poets,  who  are 
our  most  beloved  classics.  It  was 
difficult,  when  one  looked  round,  to 
suppo^e  that  the  house  could  have 
been  built  and  furnished  by  a  living 
contemporary;  it  seemed  a  place 
in  which  Milton  might  have  lodged 
when  he  wrote  the  *Lyoidas,*  or 
Izaak  Walton  and  Cotton  have 
sought  shelter  fn  the  troubled  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  with  a  sigh  of 
poetic  regret  as  they  looked  around, 
for  the  yet  earlier  age  when  Sidney 
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escaped  from  courts  to  meditate  the 
romance  of  *  Arcadia.' 

"  I  have  long  thought,"  said  Tra- 
cej,  ^^  that  if  we  stadied  the  secrets 
of  oar  English  climate  a  little  more 
carefnilj  than  most'  of  ns  do,  we 
could  find,  within  a  very  small 
range,  Tarieties  of  climate  •  which 
might  allow  us  to  dispense  with 
many  a  long  Joumev.  For  instance, 
do  you  not  oWrve  how  much  cooler 
and  fresher  the  atmosphere  is  here 
than  in  the  villa  yonder,  though  it 
is  but  five  miles  distant?  Here, 
not  only  ^  the  sun  is  broken  by  the 
forest-trees,  but  the  ground  is  much 
more  elevated  than  it  is  yonder. 
We  get  the  bracing  air  of  the  north- 
ern hills,  to  which  I  have 'opened 
the  woods,  and  here,  in  the  hot 
relaxing  days  of  summer,  I  often 
oome  fi>r  days  or  weeks  together. 
The  lodge  is  not  large  enough  to 
admit  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
•  three  other  visitors,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  very  intimate  friends 
whom  I  can  invite.  But  I  always 
look  forward  to  a  fortnight  or  so 
here,  as  a  time  tq  be  marked  with* 
the  whitest  chalk,  and  begin  to 
talk  of  it  as  soon  as  the  earliest 
nightingale  is  heard.  Again,  on  the 
otJier  extremity  of  my  property, 
by  the  sea-side,  I  have  made  my 
winter  residence,  my  Tarentum,  my 
Naples,  my  Nice.  There  the  aspect 
is  due  south — clifis,  ranged  In  semi- 
circle, form  an  artificial  screen  from 
the  winds  and  frosts.  The  cottage 
I  have  built  there  is  a  sun-trap.  At 
Christmas  I  breakfast  in  a  bower 
of  geraniums,  and  walk  by  hedge- 
rows of  fuchsia  and  myrtle.  All 
this  is  part  of  my  philosophical 
plan,  on  settling  down  for  life — viz., 
to  collect  all  the  enjoyments  this 
life  can  give  me  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  Before  you  go, 
you  must  see  my  winter  retreat. 
I  should  like  to  prove  to  yon  how 
many  climates,  with  a  little  heed, 
an  Englishman  may  find  within 
a  limit  of  twenty  miles.  I  had 
thought  of  giving  Bellevue  (my  sea- 
side cottage)  to  the  Thornhills,  and 
delighted  in  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing  their  guest  in  the  winter,  for 


annt  Gertrude  does  not  &ncy  the 
place  as  I  do,  and  wherever  I  go 
cannot  live  quite  alone,  nor  quite 
without  that  humanising  effect  of 
drawing-room  scenery,  which  the 
play-writers  call  'petticoat  interest' 
But  when  a  man  allows  himself  to 
be  selfish,  he  deserves  to  be  pan- 
ished.  Henry  Thomhill  disdains 
Bellevue  and  comfort,  and  insists 
on<dnisery  and  bivouacs." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Tracey,"  said  I, 
mindful  of  my  promise  to  Clara, 
*' Henry  Thomhill  is  much  too  fine 
a  yonng  fellow  to  be  wasted  upon 
ignoble  slaughter,  and  still  more 
ignoble  agues  and  marsh  fevers. 
I  hope  yon  do  not  intend  to  gratify 
his  preposterous  desire  to  plant 
laurels  at  the  otber  end  of  the 
world,  and  on  soil  in  which  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any 
laurels  will  grow ^" 

Tracey's  brow  became  clouded. 
He  threw  himself  on  a  seat  niched 
into  the  recess  of  a  lattice  winJow, 
looked  out  at  first  abstractedly,  and 
then,  as  the  cloud  left  his  brow, 
observantly. 

"See,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he— 
''  see,  how  listlessly,  for  a  mere  holi- 
day pleasure,  that  brave  lad  is  run- 
ning up  the  sails.  Do  yon  think 
that  he  would  be  thus  indifferent 
if  he  were  clearing  decks  for  a 
fight,  if  responsibility,  and  honour, 
and  duty,  add  fame  were  his  mo- 
tive powers?  No.  If  he  stayed  at 
home  inactive,  he  would  be  miser- 
able the  more  Clara  and  I  tried  to 
make  him  happy  in  our  holiday 
way.  Tliat  which  a  man  feels, 
however  un philosophically  (ac<;ord- 
ing  to  other  men's  jihilosophj'),  to 
be  an  essential  to  the  object  for 
which  he  deems  it  noble  Ut  exist — 
that  the  man  must  do,  or  at  least 
attempt;  if  we  prevent  him,  we 
mar  the  very  clockwork  of  his 
existence,  for  we  break  its  main- 
spring. Henry  must  have  bis  own 
way.  And  I  say  that  for  Clara's 
sake ;  for  if  he  has  not,  he  will  seek 
excitement  in  something  else,  and 
become  a  bad  man  and  a  very  bad 
husband.'* 

"Heml"  said  I;   "of  course  you 
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know  him  best ;   Imt  I  own  I  do 

not  see  in  him  a  geDios  equal  to 
bis  restlesBness  or  his  ambition  ;  and 
I  tbiok  his  wife  veiy  superior  to 
himself  in  intellect.  If,  besides 
giTiog  him  yoac  sea-side  villa,  yon 
gare  him  a  form,  sorely  he  might 
become  famous  for  his  mangold- 
worsel;  and  it  is  easier  for  all 
men,  incloding  even  Henry  Thom- 
biU,  to^grow  oapital  wnrzel  than 
it  is  to  beat  Hannibal  or  Welling- 
too.** 

**  Pish  I  '*    said    Traoey,    smiling, 
''yoQ  ought  to  know  mankind  too 
well    to    think  seriously  what   yon 
My  in  sarcasm.     Pray,  where  and 
what  would  England    be  if  every 
sharp  youDg  fellow  in  the  army  did 
Dot  set  a  Hannibal  or  a  Wellington 
before  bis  eyes;   or  if  every  young 
politician  did  not  haunt  his  visions 
with  a  Pitt,  a  Fox,  or  a  Burke? 
What    Henry    Tijombill    may.  be- 
come,   Heaven   only  knows;    but  if 
ToA  could  have  met  Arthn^  Wel- 
I»ley  before  he  went  to  India,  do 
yon  think  yon  would  have  guessed 
that  he  would  become  the  hero  of 
England  ?     Oan .  any  of  us   detect 
beforehand  the  qualities  of  a  man 
of  action? — Of  a   man   of  letters, 
yen,   to  a  certain  degree,  at  least 
We  can  often,  though  not  always, 
foresee  whether  a  man  may  become 
a  great  writer ;  but  a  great  man  of 
action-;-no  1 1      Henry  has  no  lite- 
rature,' no  literary  occupation,  nor 
even  aninsemeot^      Probably    Han- 
nibal  had    none,    and    Wellington 
ver]^  little.      Br^—\i^  thinks    his 
deeuny   is  action,  and  military  ac- 
tion.    Every   man    should  have    a 
iskt  chance  of  fulfilling  what  he  con- 
ceivee  to  be  his  destiny.      Suppose 
Henry   Tbornhill  fail;    what  then? 
He  comes  back,  reconciled  to  what 
fate   will   still    tender   him — ^recon- 
ciled   to   my  sea-side   villa—to  his 
eharming   wife— reconciled    to    life 
as  it  it  for  him.     But  now  he  is 
coveting  a  life  which   fnay  be.      A 
man  only  does  that  which  fate  in- 
tends him  to  do,  in  proportion  as 
he  obeys   the   motive   which  gives 
him    bis    power    in    life.      Henry 
Thomhiirs   motive  Js  military  am- 


bition.    It  is  no  use    arguing  the 
point — what  man  thinks,  he  is. 

I  bowed  mv  head.  I  felt  that 
Tracey  was  right,  and  sighed  aloud, 
"Poor  little  OUra  I" 

"Poor  little  Olara!"  said  Tracey 
sighing  also,  "  must,  like  other 
poor  dear  little  loving  women,  take 
her  chance.  It  her  Henry  succeed, 
how  proud  she  will  be  tg  congratu- 
hite  bim  1  if  he  fail,  how  proud  she 
will  be  to  console  him  1  ^' 

"  Ah,  Tracey  I  "  said  I,  rising,  "in 
all  you  have  said  I  recognise  your 
acnte  discernment  and  your  depth  of 
reasoning.  But  when  you  not  only 
concede  to,  but  approve,  the  motive 
power  which  renders  this  young  man 
restless,  pray  forgive  so  old  a  friend 
for  wondering  why  you  yourself  have 
never  found  some  motive  power 
which  might,  long  ere  this,  jiave  ren- 
dered you  renowned.'* 

"  Hush  1  '*  said  Tracey,  with  hia 
winning,  matchless  smile — "  hush, 
look  out  on  yon  woods  and  waters. 
Has  not  the  life  which  Nature  be- 
stows on  any  man  who  devoutly 
loves  her  a  serener  happiness  than 
can  be  found  in  the  enjoyments 
that  estrange  us  from  her  charms  ? 
.How  few  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  life  artificial  and 
life  artistic  I  Artificial  existence  is 
a  reverence  for  the  talk  of  men; 
artistic  existence  is  in  the  supreme 
indifiTerence  to  the  talk  of  men. 
You  and  I,  in  different  ways,  seek 
to  complete  our  being  on  earth, 
not  artificially,  but  artistically. 
Neither  of  us  can  be  insincere 
mouthpieces  of  talk  in  which  we^ 
have  no  faith.  You  cannot  write' 
in  a  book — ^yon  cannot  say  in  a 
speech — that  which  you  know  to 
be  a  fjEdsehood.  But  the  artificial 
folks  are  the  very  echoes  of  false* 
hood ;  the  noise  they  make  is  in 
repeating  its  last  sounds.  An  artist 
must  be  true  to  nature,  even  though 
he  add  to  nature  something  from  his 
soul  of  man  which  nature  cannot  give 
in  her  representations  of  truth.  Is  it 
not  so  I " 

"Certainly,"  said  I,  with  warmth. 
"I  could  neither  write  nor  speak 
what  I  did  not   believe  to  be,  in 
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thjB  mmn,  tratbfiil.  A  man  may 
or  limy  DOt,  acoording  to  the 
qaality  of  hia  mind,  give  to  na- 
ture that  which  clearly  oev^r  can 
be  in  nature — viz.,  the  soul  or  the 
intellect  of  man.  But  eonl  or  in- 
tellect be  must  give  to  nature — 
'that  IS,  to  everything  which  exter- 
nal objects  .present  to  hia  senses  as 
trfttbful — or  he  is  in  art  a  charlatan, 
and  in  aAion  a  knave.  Bat  then 
troth,  as  Humanity  knows  it,  is 
not  what  the  solioolmen  call  it, 
One  and  Indivisible ;  it  is  like 
light,  and  splits  not  only  into  ele- 
mentary colours,  but  into  number- 
less tints.  Truth  with  Raffaelle  is 
not  the  same' as  truth  with  Titian; 
truth  with  Shakespeare  is  not  the 
same  as  truth  with  Milton ;  truth 
with  Sr.  Xavier  is  not  the  same  as 
truth  with  Luther ;  truth  with  Pitt 
is  not  ftie  same  as  truth  with  Fox. 
Each  man  takes  from  life  his  fa- 
vourite trnth,  as  each  man  takes  fi:om 
>^  light  his  tavourite  colour." 

"Bravo!''  cried  Traoey,  clapping 
bis  hands. 

"Why  bravo?"  said  I,  testily. 
**  Can  the  definition  I  hazard  be 
construed  into  a  defbnce  of  .  wliat  I 
presume* to  be  your  view  of  the  in- 
dividual allegiance  which  each  man 
owes  to  truth  as  he  conceives  it? 
No ;  for  each  man  is  bound  to 
support  and  illustrate,  with  all  his 
power,  truth  as  truth  seems  to  him. 
RafTaelle  as  Raffaelle,  Titian  as 
Titian,  Shakespeare  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton  as  Milton,  Pitt  as  Pitt,  Fox 
as  Fox.  And  the  man  who  says, 
^  I  see  truth  in  my  own  way,*and  I 
do  not  care  to  serve  her  cause;* 
who,  when  Nature  herself,  ever 
moving,  ever  active,  exhorts  him 
to  bestir  himself  for  the  truth  he 
Burvejs,  and  to  animate  that  truth 
with  his  own  life  and  deed,  shrugs 
his  shoulder,  and  cries  .*  €ui  bono  t ' 
. — that  man,  my  dear  Traoey,  may 
talk  very  finely  about  despising  re- 
nown, but  in  reality  he  shuffles  off 
duty.  Pardon  me  ;  I  am  thinking 
of  yon.  I  would  take  your  part 
against  others;  but  as  friend  to 
friend,  and  to  ygur  own  face,  I  con- 
demn yon." 


To  this  disoonrteoos  speech  Tra- 
cey  was  about  to  reply,  when  Lady 
Gertrude  and  Clara  Thornhill  en- 
tered the  room  to  tell  us  that  the 
boat  was  ready,  and  that  we  had 
less  than  two  hours  for  aquatic 
adventure,  as  we  were  to  dine  at 
five. 

"  I  am  rot  sorry  to  have  a  little 
time  to  think  over  my  answer  to 
those  reproaches  which  are  compli- 
ments on  the  lips  of  friends,"  said 
Tracey  to  me,  resting  his  ann  on 
my  shoulder ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes more  we  were  gliding  over  the 
lake,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
hills,  just  lively  enough  to  fill  the 
sail.  Clara,  bewltchingest  of  those 
womanliest  wonien  who  unfairly 
enthral  and  subdue  ns,  while  we 
not  only  know  that  their  whole 
hearts  are  given  to  another,  but  love 
and  respect  them  the  more  for  it, 
— Clara  nestled  herself  by  my  side. 
And  I  had  not  even  the  satisfac- 
tion tof  thinking  that  that  infamous 
Henry  was  jealous.  He  did  indeed 
once  or  twice  panse  from  his  nau- 
tical duties  to  vouchsafe  ns  a  scowl ; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that 
the  monster  was  only  angry  because, 
he  knew  that  Clara  loved  him  so 
well,  that  she  was  seeking  to  enlist 
me  on  her  side  against  his  aborain- 
able  ambition  of  learning  the  art  of 
homicide. 

"Well,'*  whispered  Clara  to  me 
— "well,  you  have  spoken  to  Sir 
Percival  1 " 

"Alas,  yes!  and  in  vain.  He 
thinks  that  for  vour  sake  JBfeDry 
must  fulfil  that  uream  of  heroism, 
which  perhaps  first  won  your  heart 
to  him.  Women  very  naturally  love 
heroes ;  but  then  they  must  pay 
the  tax  for  that  noble  attachment. 
Henry  must  become  the  glory  of 
his  country,  and  the  msgor  of  a  re- 
giment in  active  service.  My  dear 
child — I  mean,  my  dear  Mra  Thorn- 
hill — don't  cry  ;  be  a  hero's  wife  I  i 
Tracey  has  convinced  me  that  Henry 
is  right ;  and  my  firm  belief  is  that 
the  chief  motive  which  makes  Henry 
covet  laurels  is  to  lay  them  at  your 
feet." 

"The  darling,"  mnrmnred  Olara. 
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"You  see  yoiir  parents  very  na« 
tnrally  wished  yoa  to  make  a  better 
worldly  marriage. .  That  difSoalty 
was  smoothed  over,  not  by  the 
ment?  of  Henry,  bat  the  money  of 
Sir  Percival  Tracey.  Could  you  re- 
spect your  husband  if  he  were  not 
Mcretly  chafed  at  that  thought? 
He  detnres  to  lift  himself  up  to  yon 
even  in  yoor  parents*  eye?,  not  by 
a  miserable  pecuniary  settlement 
effected  through  a -kinsman,  but  by 
his  own  deeds.  Oppose  t bat,  and 
yoa  humiliate  him.  Never  humili- 
ate a  husband.  Yield  to  it,  and 
yon  win  his  heart  and  his  gratitude 
for  ever.  Man  must  never  be  put 
into  an  inferior  position  to  bis  hel|>- 
mate.  Is  not  that  true?  Thank 
you,  my  child — (come,  the  word  is 
oQt) — for  that  pressure  of  ray  hand. 
YoQ  understand  us  men.  Le^t  Henry 
leave  you,  sure  that  his  name  will 
b«)  mentioned  with  prais^e  in  his 
commanding  officer^s  report  after 
some  gallant  action,  Kioking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when,  in  command 
himself.  Parliament  shull  vote  him 
its  thanks,  and  his  sovereign  award 
him  her  honours;  and  your  Henry, 
as  yoa  cling  in  pride  to  his  breast, 
shall  whisper  in  words  only  heard 
by  you — *  Wife  mine,  your  parents 
are  not  ashamed  of  me  now!  All 
this  is  your,  workl  all  results  from 
the  yearning  desire  to  show  that 
the  man  whom  yon  had  singled  out 
from  the  world  was  not  unworthy 
of  yoor  love  P  " 

'*But  Henry  does  not  say  those 
pretty  things,  sighed  Clara,  half 
smiting,  half  weeping. 

'*  Say  them  ?  In  words,  of  course 
not.  What  man,  and  especially 
what  Englishman,  does  say  pretty 
things?  It  is  only  authors,  who 
are  the  interpreters  of  hearts,  that 
say  what  lovers  and  heroes  /eel. 
But  a  look  says  to  the  beloved  one 
more  than  authors  can  put  into 
words.  Henry's  look  will  tell  you 
what  3'ou,  his  own,  bis  wife,  have 
been  to  him  in  the  bivonac,  in  the 
battle;  and  yoa  will  love  and  re- 
verence him  the  more  ^  because  he 
does  not  say  the  pretty  things  into 
which  I  mince    and   sentimentalise 


the  calm  Englishman's  gratfd,  si- 
lent, heartfelt  combination  of  love 
with  duty  and  with  honour.  My 
dear 'Clara,  I  speak  to  you  as  I 
would  to  my  own  daughter.  Let 
your  young  soldier  go.  You  and  I 
indeed — the  wonoan  and  the  civilian 
—may  talk  as  we  will  of  distinc- 
tions between  the  defence  of  the 
island  and  the  preservation  of  the 
empire.  But  a  soldier  is  with  his 
country's  flag  wherever  it  is  placed 
— whether  in  the  wilds  of  Ciiffraria 
or  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover.  Clam,  am 
I  not  right?  Yes  I  you  again  press 
my  hand.  After  all,  there  \6  not  a 
noble  beat  in  the  heart  of  man 
which  dots  not  vibrate  more  nobly 
still  in  the  heart  of  the  wife  who 
loves  hi  ml" 

Just  at  tills  time  our  little  anchor 
dropped  on  a  fairy  island.  There 
was  as  much  bustle  on  board  as  if 
we  had  di^covered  a  lie w  Columbia. 
We  landed  for  a  few  minutes  to  en- 
joy a  glorious  view  of  the  lake,  to 
which  this  island  was  the  centre, 
and  explore  a  curious  cave,  which, 
according,  to  tradition,  had  been  the 
dwelling  of  some  unsocial  anchorite 
in  Gothic  days.  Tfie  rocky  walls 
of  the  cell  were  now  inscribed  with 
the  names  or  initials  of  summer 
holiday  visitors  from  provincial 
towns. 

"See,"  said  the  Painter,  "how 
.instinctive  to  man  is  the  desire  to 
leave  some  memorial  of  -himself 
wherever  he  has  been." 

"  Do  you  acknowledge  then,"  said 
Tracey,  "that  the  instinct  which 
roused  Joseph  Higgins  to  carve  on 
the  rock,  for  the  benefit  of  distant 
ages,  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1887 
he  visited  this  spot  in  company 
with  'Martha  Brown,'  is  but  a 
family  branch  of  the  same  instinct 
which  makes  genius  desire  to  write 
its  name  on  the  *flammantia  mosnia 
mundi  ?*' 

*' Perhaps,"  replied  the  Painter, 
"the  mstinct  is  the  same;  but  if 
it  be  so,  that  truth  would  not  de- 
base and  vulgarise  the  yearning  of 
gcnius--->it  would  rather  elevate 
and  poetise  the  desire  of  Joseph 
Higgins." 
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"Well  answered"  eaid  I.  "Has 
any  one  present  a  knife  that  he  will 
not  mind  blunting?  if  so,  I  shoald 
like  to  oarve  mj  name  nnder  that 
of  Joseph  Higgins.  It  is  something 
to  leave  a  trace  of  one's  wl^ereaboot 
twenty  years  henoe,  even  in  the 
rook  of  this  lonely  cave." 

Henry  prodnced  the  knife,  and  I 
carved  my  name  nnder  that  of  Jo- 
seph Higgins,  with  the  date,  and 
these  words — "A  Summer^  Holi- 
day." "  I  have  not  had  many  holi- 
days," said  I,  "since  I  left  school; 
let  me  preserve  one  from  oblivion." 
I  passed  the  knife  to  Tracey. 

"Nay,"  said  he,  laughing,  "I 
have  no  molive  strong  enongfa  to 
indnoe  me  to  take  the  trouble.  I 
have  no  special  holiday  to  record — 
my  life  is  all  holiday." 

We  re-entered  onr  vessel,  and 
drifted  along  the  lake — the  Painter 
Jotting  down  hints  of  scenery  in  his 
sketch-book,  and  Percival  reading  to 
ns  aloud  from  a  volume  of  Kobert 
■  Browning's  Poems  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  that  poet,  and  was  bent 
upon  making,  Clara  share  his  own 
enthusiasm.  Certainly  he  read  well. 
and  the  'poems  he  selected  seemea 
in  harmony  with  the  scene;  for 
there  is  in  Robert  Browning  a  cer- 
tain freshness  and  freedom  of  music, 
and  a  certain  suggestiveness  of  quiet 
thought  reflected  from  natural  ima- 
ges, which  'fit  him  to  be  read  out 
of  doors,  in  English  landscapes,  on 
summer  days. 

When  we  returned  from*  our 
cruise,  we  found  our  rural  banquet 
awaiting  us.  We  were  served  un- 
der an  awning  suspended  from  the 
trunks  of  two  mighty  elms,  whose 
branches  overhung  the  water.  Lady 
(Gertrude  had  not  exaggerated  the 
culinary  skill  of  the  d-aeoant  house- 
keeper. What  with  the  fish  from 
the  lake,  various  sorts,  dressed  in 
different  ways,  probably  from  re- 
ceipts as  old  as  the  monastic  days 
in  which  fresh-water  fishes  received 
the'  honours  due  to  them — what 
with  some  excellent  poultry,  which, 
kept  in  that  wild  place,  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  finer  flavour  than 


farmyard  coops  bestow — and  what 
with  fruits,  not  rendered  maltffic  by 
walls  of  pastry — ^the  repast  would 
have  satisfied  more  refined  epicures 
than  we  were.  CtJol,  light,  spark- 
.ling  wines,  innocent  as  those  which 
Horace  promised  to  tyndaris,  cir- 
cled freely.  Alt  of  us  became  mirth- 
ful, even  Clara— all  of  us  except 
Henry,  who  still  looked  as  if  he 
were  wasting  time ;  and  the  Painter, 
who  became  somewhat  too  seriously 
obtrusive  of  his  art,  and  could  with 
diflSculty  be  kept  from  merging  the 
whole  converstition  into  criticisms 
on  the  landscape  effects  of  Gains- 
borough contrasted  with  those  of 
Claude. 

After  dinner  we  quietly  settled 
ourselves  to  our  several  amusements 
— Lady  Gertrude  to  some  notable 
piece  of  female  work.  Clara,  after 
playing  us  a  few  airs  on  her  lute, 
possessed  herself  of  Tracey 's  vol- 
ume of  Browning,  and  pretended  to 
read.  The  Painter  flung  himself  on 
the  grass,  and  contemplated  with 
an  artist's  e3'e  the  curves  in  the 
bank,  and  the  lengthening  shadows 
that  crept  over  the  still  waters. 
Henry,  ever  restless,  wandered  away 
with  a  rod  in  liis  hand  towards  a 
distant  gravelly  creek,  in  which  the 
old  man  at  the  I(K)ge  assured  us 
he  bad  seen  perch  of  tliree*  pounds 
weight. 

The  Librarian  alone  remained 
seated  at  the  table,  finishing  very 
slowly  his  bottle  of  claret,  and  ap- 
parently preparing  himself  for  a 
peacefbl  slumber. 

Tracey  and  I  strolled  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  the  swans  fol- 
lowing us  as  we  walked :  they  were 
old  friends  of  his,  * 

**  So,'*  said  Tracey  at  last,  "  you 
think  that  my  course  of  life  has 
not  been  a  wise  one." 

"If  all  men  lived  like  you,  it 
might  be  very  well  for  a  j^aradise, 
but  very  bad  for  the  world  we  dwell 
in." 

"Possibly;  but  it  would  be  very 
bad  for  the  world  we  dwell  in  if  the 
restless  spirits  were  not  in  some 
degree  ke[>t  in  cljeck  by  the  c^lin 
ones.      What    a   miserable,    unsafe, 
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revoIaUoDary  state  of  Bodety  woald  choose   my  own   mode  of  life  — .1 

be  that  io  which  all   the  members  should  have  been,  I  was  about  to 

were   mea    of    combative,  ambition  say  as  idle  as  l^ra,  but  idle  is  not 

and   fidgety  genius';  all  haranguiog,  the  word  ;   I  should  have   been  as 

figbtiDg,    Bcribbliog;     all     striving,  busy  in  completing  my  own  mind, 

eaeh  against  the  other  1     We  sober  and  as  reluctant  to  force  that  mind 

fellows  are  the  ballast  in  the  state  into  the  squabbles  of  that  mob  which 

vessel :   without  us,  it  would   up^et  you  call  the  world  :   in  f^ct,  I  am 

in  the  first  squall!     We  have  our  but  a  type -^ somewhat  exaggerated 

uses*  my  friend,  little  as  you  seem  by  accidental   circumstances,    which 

disposed  to  own  it/'  make    me     more     prominent     than 

"My    dear  *Tracey,    the    question  others   to   your   friendly    if   critioal 

Is  not  whether  a  ship  should  carry  eye  t-  of  a  very  common  and  a  very 

baUaat,  but  whether  yon  are  of  the  numeroas  class  in   a  civilisation  so 

proper    material    for    ballast      And  cultivated  as  that  of  our  age.     Wher- 

when  I  wonder  why  a  man  of  great  ever   you   look,   yon  will  find    men 

intellect  and  knowledge   should  not  whom  the  world  has  never  heard  of, 

make   his    intellect   and    knowledge  yet  who   in  intellect  or   knowledge 

more  largely  useful,  it  is  a  poor  an-  could  match  themselves  against  those 

Bwer  to  tell  me  that  he  is  as  useful  whose  names  are  in   all   the  news- 

ss—a  bag  of  stones/'  papers.    Allow  me;  to  ask,  Do  you 

''A  motive  power  is  as  necessary  not  know,  in  the^onse  of  Com- 
to  impel  a  man,  whatever  his  Intel-  mens,  men  who  never  open  their 
lect  or  knowledge,  towards  ambi-  lips,  but  for  whose  mere  intellect, 
tious  action,  as  it  is  to  lift  a  stone  in  judgment,  penetration,  genuine 
from  the  hold  of  a  vessel  into  the  statesmanship,  you  have  more  re- 
arch  of  a  palace.  No  motive  power  spect  than  you  have  for  that  of  the 
from  without  urges  me  into  action,  leading  orators?  Allow  me  to  ask 
and  the  property  inherent  in  me  is  again,  Should  you  say  the  profound- 
tokeepstilL"  est    minds   and   the    most   compre- 

''  Well,  it  is  true,  yours  is  so  ex-  hensive  s^^olars  are  to  .  be  found  • 
oeptionai  a  lot  that  it  affords  n<f  among  the  most  popular  authors  of 
ground  for  practical  speculation  on  your  time ;  or  among  men  who 
human  life.  Take  a  patrician  of  have  never  published  a  line,  and 
£G0.OOO  a-year,  who  only  spends  never  will  ?  Answer  me  frankly.'* 
£6000 :  give  him  tastes  so  culti-  *'  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  I 
vated  that  he  has  in  himself  all  shonld  siy  that,  in  political  judg- 
resonroes ;  diet  him  on  philosophy  ment  and  knowledge,  tnere  are  many 
till  he  says,  with  the  Greek  sage,  men  in  the  back  benches  of  Parlia- 
'Mao  18  made  to  contemplate,  and  ment,  who  are  the  most  admirable 
to  gaze  on  the  stars,'  and  it  seems  critics  of  the  leading  statec^men.  I 
an  infantine  credulity  to  expect  that  should  say  that,  in  many  educated, 
this  elegant  Looker-on  will  conde-  fastidious  gentlemen,  there  are  men 
Bcend  to  take  part  with  the  actors  who,  in  exquisite  taste  and  exten* 
on  the  world's  stage.  Yet  without  sive  knowledge,  are  the  most  admir- 
the  actors,  the  world  would  be  only  able  critics  of  the  popular  author?, 
a  drop^ scene  for  the  Lookers-on.  But  still  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
Tonrs,  I  repeat,  is  an  exceptional  enoe  in  human  value  between  even 
esse.  And  those  who  admire  your  a.  first-rate  critio  who  does  not  pub- 
mind,  must  regret  that  it  has  been  llsh  his  criticisms,  and  even  a  second 
robbed  of  fame  by  vour  fortune."  or    third-rate   statesman    or    author 

"  Flatterer,"  said  Traoey,  with  his  who   does   contribute   his  quota   of 

imperiurbable  good-temper,  'T   am  thought   to    the    intellectual   riches 

asbMsed   of  myself    to   know   that  of  the  world." 
you  have  not  hit  on  the  truth.    If       '* Granted;     but     the    distinction 

I  had  been  bom  to  £200  a-year,  and  between  man  and  man,  in    relation 

single  as  I  am  now — that  is,  free  to  to  the  public,  is  not  mere  intellect, 
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nor  mere  koowledge;  it  is  id  Bome- 
Xhmg  else.    What  is  it  ?" 

*'  Dr.  Arnold,  the  Bchoolmaster, 
eaid,  that  as  between  boy  and  boy 
the  diBtinction  was  energy,  perhaps 
it  is  FO  with  naen.'^ 

*^  Energy  1  yes  :  bat  what  pate*the 
energy  into  movement?  what  makes 
one  man  dash  into  fame  by -a  harom- 
scarnm  book  full  of  blenders  and 
blemishes,  or  a  random  fiery  speech', 
of  which  any*  sound  thinker  would 
be  heartily  ashamed;  and  what 
keeps  back  the  man  who  could 
write  a  much  better  book  and  make 
a  mooh  better  speech  V^ 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  ironically, 
''that,  extreme  of  elegant  vanity, 
an  over -fastidious  taste;  perhaps 
that  extreme  of  philosophical  do- 
nothingncBs,  which  always  contem- 
plates and  oever^ts." 

'*  Possibly  you  are  right,"  answer- 
ed Tracey,  shaming  my  irony  by  his 
urbane  candour.  **  But  wby  has 
the  man  this  extreme  of  elegant 
vanity  or  philosophical  do-nothing- 
nefis?  Is  it  not,  perhapsi  after  all, 
a  physical  defect?  the.  lymphatic 
temperament  instead  of  the  nervous- 
bilious  f "  A 

'*You  are  not  lymphatic,"  laid  J, 
with  interest ;  for  my  hobby  is  — 
metaphysical  pathology,  or  patho- 
logical metaphysics  —  ^*  You,"  said 
I,  '*  are  '  not  lymphatic  ;  you  are 
dark -haired,  lean,  and  sinewy;  why 
the  deuce  should  yon  not  be  ener- 
getic I  it  must  be  that  infamous 
£60,000  which  has  paralysed  all 
your  motive  power." 

"Friend,"  answered  Tracey,  **are 
there  not  some  men  in  the  House  of 
Lords  with  more  than  £60,000  ay  ear, 
and  who  could  scarcely  be  more  ener- 
getic if  they  lived  on  4d.  aday  and 
worked  for  it?" 

**  There  have  been,  and  are,  sacbi 
instances  in  the  Peerage,  doubtless*; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wealthiest 
peers  are  seldom  the  most  active. 
Btill,  I  am  willing  to  give  your  im- 
plied argument  the  full  benefit  of 
the  illustration  you  cite.  Wherever 
legislative  functions  are  attaehed  to 
hereditary  aristocracy,  that  aristo- 
cracy,* as    long    as    the    State    to 


which  they  belong  is  fr^e,  wHi 
never  fail  of  mental  vigour — of  am- 
bition for  reputation  and  honours 
achieved  in  the  public  service:  It 
was  so  with  the  senators  of  Bome 
as  long  as  the  Roman  Republic  last- 
ed; it  will  be  so  with  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  long  as 
the  English  Constitution  ezist& 
And  in  such  an  order  of  men  there 
will  always  be  a  degree  of  motive 
power  sufficiently  coAnteracting'  the 
indolence  and. epicurism  which  great 
wealtli  in  itself  engenders,  to  place 
a  very  large  numerical  propcvtion 
of  the  body  among  the  most 
active  ^and  aspiring  spirits  of  the 
time.  .But  your  misfortune,  my 
dear  Tracey,  has  been  this  (and 
hence  I  call  your  case  exceptional) — 
that,  immeasurably  above  the  aver- 
age of  our  peers,  both  in  illustra- 
tion of  descent  nod  in  territorial  pos- 
sesfcioos,  Still  you  have  had  none  of 
the  duties,  none  of  the  motive  power, 
which  actuate  hereditary  legislators. 
Yon  have  had  their  wealth  —  yoo 
have  had  their  temptations  to 
idleness;  you  have  not  bad  their 
responsible  dutiea — yon  have  not 
bad  their  motives  for  energy  and 
toil.  That  is  wby  I  call  your  case 
exceptional." 

"Still,"  answered  Tracey,  •*! 
say. that  I  am  but  a  very  common- 
place type  of  educated  men  who 
belong  neither  to  the  Hopse  of 
Lords  nor  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  who,  in  this  country,  despise 
ambition,  yet  in  some  mysterious 
latent  way  serve  to  influence  opin- 
ion. Motive  power  —  mbtive  power  I 
how  is  it  formed?  why  is  it  so  ca- 
pricious? why  sometimes  strongest 
in  the  rich  and  weakest*  in  the  poor? 
why  does  knowledge  sometimes 
impart.,  and  sometimes  destroy  it? 
On  these  questions  I  do  not  think 
that  your  reasonings  will  satisfy  me. 
I  am  sure  that  mine  would  nol^  satisfy 
you.  Let  us  call  in  a  third  party 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  (Say  on  the 
matter.  RkSe  with  me  to-morrow 
to  the  house  of  a  gifted  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  all  for  public  life 
once,  and  is  all  for  private  life  now. 
I  will  tell  you  who  and  what  he  is. 
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lo  esrlv  life  my  frieiid  carried  off 
the  moel  envied  bonouni  of  a  nni'' 
vereity.  Almoet  immediately  on 
taking  his  degree,  be  obtain^  his 
feilowsbipu  Tbns  be  became  an 
iodepeodeol  man.  The  career  most 
laitcd  to  his  prospects  was'  that  of 
tbe  Cbarch.  To  this  be  had  a  con- 
Kaeotioos  otyection.;  not  that  he 
objected  to  tbe  doctrioes  of  our 
Gharch,  nor  that  be  felt  in  himself 
toy  eonecionsness  of  siofnl  |M*open« 
Mties  at  yartanoe  with  the  profes- 
doQ ;  but  limply  becanse  be  did  not 
feel  that  strong  impulse  towards  the 
boliest  of  earthly  ▼ocations,  with- 
oot  which  a  very  dever  man  may 
be  a  very  indifferent  parson ;  and 
bis  ambition  led  bim  towards  poli<* 
ticsl  distinetion.  His  reputation 
for  talents,  and  for  talents  adapted 
to  public  life,  was  so  high,  that  be 
reeeived  an  offer  to  be  brought  into 
Parliament  at  the  iSrst  general  eleo* 
tioo,  from  a  man  of  great  station, 
with  whose  son  he  hM  been  inti- 
mate at  college^  and  who  possessed 
a  predominant  influence  in  a  cer* 
taiu  borough.  Tbe  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. I^t  befiore  it  could  be 
carried  out,  a  critical  change  oe* 
corred  ia  my  friend's  life  and  in 
his  temper  of  miod.  A  distant 
relation,  whom  be  had  never  even 
leeo,  died,  and  left  bim  a  small 
estate  in  this  county :  on  taking 
posBeanon  of  tbe  property,  he  na- 
toraily  made  acquaintance  with  tbe 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  formed  a 
Midden  and  passionate  attachment 
for  one  of  the  rector's  daogbters, 
roigued  the  ieilewsbip  he  no  longer 
needed,  married  the  young  IsKly, 
and  found  himself  so  happy  with 
his  young  partner  aud  in  bis  new 
home,  that  before  the  general  elec- 
tioB  took  place,  4he  idea  of  tbe 
parliamentary  life,  which  be  bad 
before  coveted,  became  intolerable 
to  hi^.  He  excused  himself  to 
tbe  borough  and  its  patron,  and 
has  ever  'since  lived  as  quietly  in 
bis  rural  village,  as  if  be  bad  never 
hikown  the  joys  of  academical  tri- 
umph, nor  nursed  the  hope  of  poll* 
tical  renown.  Let  us  then  go  and 
iee  him   to-morrow    (it   is   a  very 


pretty  ride  acrtMS  the  country),  and 
yon  will  be  compelled  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  his  £^00  or  £700  a  year 
of  wood  and  sbeepwalk,  with  peace 
and  love  at  bis  fireside,  have  sufficed 
to  stifle  ambition  in  one  whose  youth 
had  been  intensely  ambitious.  So 
yon  see  it  does  not  need  £60,000 
a-3[ear  to  <nake  a  man  ding  to 
private  life,  and  shrink  irom  all  that, 
in  sbaoklmg  bim  with  the  fetters 
and  agitating  him  with'  tbe  psssion 
of  public  life,  ^ould  lessen  bis  per* 
sonal  freedom  and  mar  his  intelleoteal 
serenity." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yopr  friend. 
What  is  his  name  7  " 

*'  Hastings  Gray." 

"What I  the  Hastings  Gray,  who 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago, 
made  so  remarkable  a  speech  at 
some  public  meeting  (I  own  I  for* 
get  where  it  was),  and  wrote  tbe 
political  pamphlet  which  caused  so 
great  a  sensation  1 " 

**  The  same  man." 

'*I  remember  that  he  was  said 
to  have  distinguished  himself  highly 
at  tbe  university,  and  tbat  be  was 
much  talked  of  in  London,  for  a 
few  weeks,  as  a  man  likely  to  come 
into  Parliament,  and  even  to  make 
a  figure  in  it  Since  then,  never 
having  heard  more  of  him,  I  sup- 
posed  he  was  dead.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  he  only  sleepeth." 

Here  we  beard  behin^  as  tbe 
muffled  fall  of  hools  on  tbe  sward ; 
our  party  was  in  movement  home- 
ward, Lady  Gertrude  leading  tbe  van 
in  her  pony  chaise.  I  had  to  retake 
my  place  by  her  side ;  Clara  and 
the  Librarian  followed  in  a  similar 
vehicle,  driven  by  Henry  TbornhiU, 
who  bad  caught  none  of  the  great 
joerches ;  I  suspect  be  bad  not  tried 
%T  them.  Percival  and  tbe  Painter 
rode.  The  twilight  dciepened,  and 
soon  melted  into  a  starry  night, 
as  we  went  through  the  shadowy 
forest-land. 

Lady  Gertrude  talked  incessantly 
and  ag^reeably,  but  I  was  a  very 
dull  companion,  and,  being  in  a 
musing  humour,  would  much  rather 
have  been  alone.  At  length  we 
saw  the  moon  shining  on  the  white 
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waHs  of  the  yilla.  ^  I  fea^  we  have 
tired  yoa  with  our  childbh  party 
of  pleasare,"  said  Lady  Qertnide, 
with  a  malioiotis  fling  at  my  silenoe. 

''Ferbaps  I  am  tired,"  I  replied, 
ingennoDsly.  ''FleasDrea  are  fiEi- 
tigaiDg,  eipecially  when  one  is  not 
aceastomed  totbem." 

''SatiriBtl"  said  Ladv  Gertmda 
*^  Ton  eome  from  the  brilliant  excite- 
ment of  London,  and  what  may 
be  pleaanre  to.  os  mast  be  ennui  to 
yon." 

<<  Nay,  Lady  Gertmde,  let  me  tell 
yoa  what  a  very  clever  and  learned 
man,  a  Minister  of  State,  said  the 
other  day  at  one  of  those  great 
public  ceremonial  receptions  which 
are  the  costomary  holidays  of  a 
Minister  of  State.  'Life,'  said  he, 
pensiyely,  *woold  be  tolerably 
agreeable  if  it  were  not  for  itSN 
amusements.'  He  spoke  of  those 
'brilliant  excitements.'  as  yoa  call 
them,  which  form  tne  amosements 
of  capitals.  He  would  not  have 
spoken  so  of  Ute  delight  which 
Man  can  extract  from  a  holiday 
with  Nature.  Bat  tell  me,  yoa 
who  have  played  so  considerable 
a  part  in  the  word  of  fitfhion,  do 
yoa  prefer  the  drawing-rooms  of 
London  to  the  log- house  by  the 
lake?" 

'<Wby,''  said  Lady  Gertrade, 
honestly,  and  with  a  half-sigh;  ''I 
own  I  ^  shoald  be  glad  if  Percival 
would  consent  to  spend  six  months 
in  the  year,  or  even  three,  in  Lon- 
don. However,  what  he  likes  I 
like.  Providence  has  made  us 
women  of  very  pliable  materials." 

"Hks  it r  said  I;  <<that  infor- 
mation is  new  to  me— one  lives  to 
learn."  ^  And    here,   as    the  pony 


stopped  at  tf^  porch,  I  descended 
to  ofifer  my  arm  to  the  amiable 
charioteer. 

Nothing  worth  recording  took 
place  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Henry 
and  the  Painter  played  at  biUiard#, 
Lady  Gertrude  and  the  Ltbrariao 
at  backgammon.  Clara  went  into 
the  billiard-room,  seating  herself 
there  with  her  work :  by  some  food 
instinct  of  her  loving  natare  she 
felt  as  if  she  ought  not  to  waste  the 
minutes  yet  vouchsafed  to  her^rhe 
was  still  with  him  who  was  all  in  all 
to  herl 

I  took  down  <The  Faithful 
Shepherdess,'  wishing  to  refreeh 
my  >memory  of  passages  which  the 
scenes  we  had  visited  that  day 
vagudy  recalled  to  my  mind.  Look- 
ing over  my  shoulder,  'Percival 
Buided  me  to  the  lines  I  was  hunt- 
ittg  after.  This  led  to  oomparlsooB 
between  <The  Faithful  Shepherdess' 
and  the  *  Oomus,'  and  thence  to  that 
startling  contrast  in  the  way  of 
viewing,  and  in  the  mode  of  de- 
scribing rural  nature,  between  the 
earlier  English  poets  and  those 
whom  Dryden  formed  upon  Gallic 
modds,  and  so  on  into  the  pleasant 
oloeless  labyrinth  of  metaphysical 
oritioism  on  the  art  of  poetic  genius. 
When  we  had  parted  for  the  night, 
and  I  regained  my  own  room,  I 
opeqed  my  window  and  looked 
forth  on  the  moonlit  gardens:  A 
few.  minutes  latter,  a  shadow,  mov- 
ing slow,  passed  over  the  silvered 
ground,  and,  descending  the  terrace 
stairs,  vanished  among  the  breath- 
less shrubs  and  slumbering  flowers. 
I  recognised  the  man  who  loved  to 
make  night  his  companion. 
{T<Kbe  continued.) 
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Thebb  are  tew  of  the  leaders  or   tWe  a  glimpse  of  a  OhristiaDity  BOt 
servants  of  the  public  who  interest  less  fervent,  pare,  and  tme,  than  any* 


the  general  mkd  so  profoundly  as 
the  great  preachers,  whose  fame 
reaciM»  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
most  exalted,  and  within  the  reach 
of  whose  influence,  more  or  less,  an 
entire  generation  passes.  Not  to 
reckon  ibe  secondary  class  of  preach- 
ers, whose  biography  is  as  inevitable 
as  their  decease,  and  whose  lives 
are  atodied  as  a  matter  of  religions 
duty  by  vast  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation who  lie  in  a  kind  of  under- 
groQDd  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
litetatore,  |t  is  enough  to  instance 
such  a  life  as  that  of  Chalmers,  to 
prove  how  wide  a  hold  upon  the 
public  interest  is  taken  by  a  man 
with  whom,  for  once  in  their  lives, 


thing  in  our  Protestant  records,  but 
couched  in  terms  so  dififorent  from 
ours,  and  wearing  an  aspect  so  un* 
like,  that  the  mingled  resemblance 
and  dissimilarity  add  a  charm  to 
its  own  meritSL  The  life  ot  Henri 
Lacordaire,  priest,  'preacher,  and 
monk,  told  by  his  eloquent  country* 
man  and  loving  friend,  M.  de  Mon* 
talembert,  is  for  us  not  only  a  re- 
ligious biography,  but  a  novel  study 
of  character  and  life.  The  picture 
is  fascinating  but  strange.  Stranger 
than  the  eremites  in  the  ancieot 
wilderness,  or  those  early  foUowera 
of  Benedict  and  Francis,  with  whom 
the  same  hand  has  lately  made  ns 
familiar,  is   the    apparition    of   the 


most  people  of  his  generation  have  monk  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 


cooae  10  momentary  contact  in  the 
slight  but  often  momentous  rela- 
tiOD  of  hearers  to  a  speaker.  Only 
a  "very  limited  number  can  or  do 
hear  a  great  speaker  in  any  other 
kind,  compared  with  those  who 
think  it  indispensable  to  hear  the 
notable  preacher  of  their  day;  and 
moltitndes  who  have  the  most  vis- 
ionary eonception  of  their  rulers 
and  statesmen,  and  all  other  public 
notabilities,  have  a  certain  personal 
knowledge  of  the  orator  ivbose 
sphere  is  the  pulpit,  which  makes 
them  as  eager  to  hear  his  life  as  if 
their  own  history  were  somehow 
involved  in  it*  The  life  which  we 
have  now  to  unfold  to  our  readers 
is,  however,  one  with  which  in  this 


he  appears  in  these  pages.  For  it 
is* no  picturesque  lay  figure  which 
rises  in  the  white  Domioican  tu- 
nic before  our  unaccustomed  eyes, 
but  a  modern*  Frenchman,  acute, 
brilliant,  unimpassioned  —  full  of 
sound  sense  and  inexorable  logic — 
a  politician,  a  liberal,  a  man  of  his 
day,  no  less  than  a  great  preacher 
and  a  pious  Catholic.  The  story  of 
his  life  is  without  private  events, 
for  he  was  a  priest,  and  debarred 
from  any  private  life  save  that  which 
makes  a  passion  of  friendship  and 
finds  an  outlet  there ;  bat  his  career 
is  that  of  a  man  strong  in  personal 
identity,  who  acts  ana  thinks  for 
himself,  and  throws  bis  entire  being 
into  his'  occupation,  whatever  that 
country  we  are  unfamiliar.  It  is  a«^may  be.  M.  de  Montalembert,  al- 
religious  existence  of  a  fashion  un-wways  eloquent,  is  perhaps  too  rhetori- 
known  to  ns.  A  strange  atmospherical  and  declamatory  for  biography, 
breathes  out  of  its  acts  and  senti-  at  least  in  narrating  a  life  which  to 
meots ;  its  strength  and  its  feebleness  a  gr^t  extent  he  shared,  and  the 
are  alike  novel  to  our  experience ;  vicissitudes  'of  which,  as  he  records 
but  under  all  these  puzzling  distino-  them,  naturally  rouse  his .  enthusi- 
tions,  the  life  itself  is  very  remark-  asm,  his  indignation,  and  grief,  and 
able — interwoven  with  the  entire  his-  tempt  him  into  'many  digressions. 
tory  of  its  country  and  period — and  The  volume  which  he  has  dedicated 
opens  tons  so  strange  yet  so  instruo-   to  the*  memory  of  his  friend  is  more 


*'  Le  Pare  Lacordaire,^  par  le  Ck>mte  de  Montalembert.    Paris,  1862. 
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of  AD  ^Off$  tbaii  a  bio^pby,  and 
the  Hues  of  the  picture  are  TAgue  in 
coDseqaeDce,  and  want  the  distiDct* 
nesa  of  portrait-paiDting ;  never- 
theless  the  figure  roands  oat  of  its 
dim     backgronnd    into    nnqaestion- 


Eren  befofe  he  became  a  Gbristtan  he 
respected  himself." 

Life,  however,  eoon  qnickened 
into  warmer  bloora,  yi  the  heart  of 
this  TtrtooQS  yoaog  heathen.  Pro- 
vidence   had    other   occapation   for 


able   individuality,  and    the  Eoglieh  bim  than  the  practice  of  the  French 
reader  who  has    not  already  heard   '  .      -   -. 

of  the  great  French  preacher  will 
herein  meet  with  another  man  well 
worthy  the  remembrance  of  the  world. 
Henri  Lacoylaire  was  born  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centary, 
almost  a  contemporary  of  our  own 
great  preacher  Edward  Iryiog,  in 
whose  life  one  remarkable  point  of 
resemblance  shows  only  the  foil 
force  of  the  contrast  between  the 
French  priest  and  the  Scotch  pastor. 
He  was  of  moderate  origin,  nndis- 
tingnlshed  either  in  his  birth  or  train- 
ing, without  any  brilliant  prognostics 
to  mark  the  l)eginning  of  his  career. 
It  is  thas  that  his  biographer  sums  np 
the  simple  story  of  his  early  days  :^ 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  or 
ordinary  than  the  life  of  this  young 
priest  Those  who  seek  romances  or 
stormy  passages  in  the  lives  of  historical 
persDnages,  or  at  least  in  their  youth, 
must  find  them  elsewhere.  Ko  ad- 
venture, no  stroke  of  fate  or  of  passion, 
troubled  the  coarse  of  his  early  years. 
The  son  of  a  village  doctor,  educated  by 
a  pious  mother,,  he  had,  like  almost  all 
the  young  men  of  the  time,  lost  bis  faith 
at  college,  aud  did  not  regain  it  either  in 
the  school  of  law  or  at  the  bar,  where  he 
ranked  for  two  years  among  the  advo- 
cates. In  appearance  nothing  distin- 
guished him  from  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  a  Deist,  like  all  the  youth  of  iho 
time;  he  was,  above  all,  liberal,  like 
all  France, ,  but  without  excess.  He 
shared  th»  convictions  and  the  gene- 
rous delusions    which  we   all  breath- 


bar,  and  the  excitement  of  thoee 
politics  which  present  sacb  a  fan- 
tastic sncceflsion  of  revelation  and 
stagnation*,  violence  and  apathy.  He 
woke  np  oat  of  h|^  classic  convic- 
tions into  Christian  life,  and  with 
cbaracterfstlo  promptitude,  as  soon 
as  be  l>elieved,  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  religion.  "  Neither 
man  nor  book  was  the  instrument 
of  bis  conversion,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher. *<A  sadden  and  secret 
touch  of  grace  opened  Jiis  eyes  to 
the  nothingness  of  irreligion.  In 
one  day  he  became  a  Christian, 
and  the  next,  being  a  Ohristian, 
determined  to  become  a  priest." 
This  prompt  and  clear  spirit,  swift- 
ly logical,  nnimpaesioned,  and  mas* 
ter  of  itself,  pervaded  his  entire  life. 
It  was  not  argument  or  exhortation 
that  convinced  him.  He  perceived 
in  his  rapid  young  sonl — aware  as  he 
was  of  forces  in  himself  which  mast 
faflve  work  to  occupy  them,  and  of 
unspeakable  want  in  the  world 
around  him  —  **the  nothingness  of 
irreligion"  —  a  notable  and  signifi- 
cant discovery.  That  eleeant,  dassic, 
nnprodactive  blank  of  Pagan  virtue 
—  could  anything  ever  come  of  it, 
even  in  its  highest,  development? 
Swiftly  the  alternative  presented  it- 
self to  the  young  Frenchman.  Out 
of  this  *' nothingness  *'  he  did  not 
come  by  halves.  From  the  first  free- 
dom of  his  young  manhood  and  ac- 
complished education,  he  went  back 


ed  in  the  air  which  had  been  paride(Wagain  steadily  to  the  rules  and  stadies 
by  the  downfall  of  imperial  de8poti8m,'*of  a  new  training.     After  three  years 


but  he  desired  only  a  liberty  strong 
and  legitimate;  and  without  having 
yet  been  enlightened  by*the  lights  of 
faith,  he  already  foresaw  the  supreme 
danger  of  modem  society,  for  at  twenty 
he  wrote  *  Impiety  leads  to  depravity,* 
'Corrupt  morals  produce  corrupt  laws,' 
and  '  Licence  carries  the  nations  on  to 
slavery/  He  himself  remained  always 
virtuous  and  regular  in  his  morals,  with- 
out any  other  passion  ^than  for   glory. 


at  the  seminafy  of  St.  Sulpice  be  be- 
came a  priest,  at  a  time  when  priests 
bad  little  honour  and  no  popularity 
in  France.  The  young  advocate, 
glowing  with  all  the  inspirations  of 
undeveloped  eloqaence-^a  man  des- 
tined to  play  so  notable  a  part  in  bis 
generation,  and  no  donbt  aware  in 
his  heart  of  the  genias  which  no- 
body else  as  yet  suspected  -^  fell,  in 
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tbe  fluh  of  his  ycmtb,  into  obaeare  It  is  not  the  less  an  idea  which  mnst 

printly  offices,  such  as  doobtleas  de-  have  been  fall  of  charms  and.  of  in* 

mooBtrated   to   him   a  **  something'*  spiration  to  the  yoang  priesr,  whom 

in  the  Cbrbttan  faith  enongh  to  ex-  a  higher  call  than  that  of  political 

ercise  and   employ   all   the   helpfal  right  or  wrong  had  drawn  within  the 

energies   of  man.     He  became  the  bosom   of    an   institotion   soppoeed, 

almoDer   of  a   convent,   then   of  a  and   with  jastice,   to  be  the  ioe  of 

eoliege,  following  the  common  order  liberty. 

of  the  yonthful  priesthood.  Ev  Across  this  calm  and  soft  per- 
cept the  fact  that  he  had  thus  sad-  spectire  —  from  whieh  the  yoaog 
denly,  by  prompt  exercise  of  will,  priest,  palpitating  with  sU  the  im« 
joined  himself  ^to  that  ODpopolar  poises  of  yoath  and  genina,  looked 
class,  nothing  as  fyet  appeared  to  forth  with .  hopes  ttat  seem  Uto- 
distiogaish  him  from  his '  brethren,  plan,  and  warm  ideal  conceptions  of 
''Tbe  only  thing  singnlar  in  him  good  and  glory  yet  to  be  attained 
WHS  his  t  liberalism/'  says  M.  de  —  a  light  more  brilliant  suddenly 
Montalembert  '^  By  a  phenome*  streams.  This  path  of  life,  as  yet  so 
noo  then  nnheard  of,  this  convert,  humble,  enveloped  in  profound  per* 
this  seminarist,  this  almoner  of  sonal  ot^cority,  unknown  to  man, 
nans,  was  ^teadfast  in  remaining  a  is  suddenly  crossed  by  a  dazzling 
libera],  as  m  the  days  when  he  was  meteoric  radtance,  and ,  thrown  into 
(mly%  student  and  advocate."  This,  strong  illumination  Wore  the 
was,  to  bystanders,  the  one  remark-  world.  It  is  the  Abb6  de  Lamep'> 
tble  feature  in  him— he  was  a  priest,  nais,  strange  Quixote  of  French  re- 
and  yet  he  was  a  liberal — to  wit,  a  ligious  history,  who  suddenly  ap- 
ndioa],  a  democrat,  all  but  a  re-  pears  upon  the-  scene,  without  in- 
poblican.  From  bis  convent  be  troduction  or  description,  with 
wrote  like  any  other  enthusiastic  a.  suddenness  somewhat  confusing 
joQog  man,  in  the  days  when  men  to  an  Englj^h  reader,  who  is  le^s 
fonod  a  gospel  in  political  privi-  instructed  in  the  notable  facts*  and 
le^es,  of  '*  the  imprescriptible  rights  persons  of  Galilean  ecclesiastical 
of  the  human  race."  His  dream  history  in  recent  years,  than  the 
vas  to  place  these  imprescriptible  audience  which  M.  de  Montalem- 
rigbts  under  the  protection  or  the  bert  especially  addresses.  The  point 
Church  —  to  ally  the  old  religion  of  junction  between  the  di^itin- 
with  the  new  freedom.  *'  Christian*  guished  ecclesiastic  of  L<i  Cbenaie 
ity  is  not  a  law  of  slavery,^^  he  wrote,  and  the  young  almoner  of  the  Yisit- 
io  yoDthfnl  boldness  ^^om  his  ''  little'  andines,  is  this  same  belief  common 
convent  of  the  Yisitandines,"  when  to  both,  that  the  Ghnroh,  so  far 
Paris  surged  with  tbe  subterranean  from  being  the  enemy,  ought  to  be 
beavings  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  the  chief  supporter  of  poliiical  free- 
*^She  has  not  forgot  that  her  cbil-  dom.-  M.  de  Lameonais,  '*tben  the 
dren  were  •free  when  all  the  world  most  celebrated  and  the  most  vene- 
groaoed  under  the  iron  of  so  many  rated  of  French  priests,"  had  started 
horrible  Osssars ;  and  that  they  from  the  opposite  ground  of  high 
created,  underground,  a  society  of.  ultramontane  Papalism,  but,  by  diLt 
men.  who  spoke  of  humanity  under*  of  the  lofty  view  taken  by  a  lofty 
the  palace  of  Nero."  "In  his  and  vision|Lry,  though  wilful  and 
jfOuth  and  his  solitude,"  he  who  uncertain '  mind,  of  that  unique 
had  forsaken  the  bar  and  its  tri-  spiritual  despotism,  had  come  to  the 
umphs,  the  world  and  its  ways,  for  conclusion—a  conclusion  -falsified  by 
.the  humble  offices  of  the  priest-  all  experience,  but  not  inconceivo 
hood,  arrived  at  this  conclusion  able  in  theory  —  that  the  Holy  Fa- 
which  nobody  else  had  dreamed  of.  ther  of  Christendom  ought  to  be 
It  is  a  conclusion  which,  since  then,  tbe  guardian  of  all  men's  liberties, 
has  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  It  was  1830,  a  year  of  Be  vol  u- 
scale  and  found   impracticable,  but  tion,  —  another    violent    crisis    had 
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.  come  ID  the  fortanes  of  France.  The 
freedom,  the  boldnesn,  the  bewilder* 
meot  of  sach  a  euddeD  change  of  af- 
fairs, excited  and  stirred  up  all  qdes- 
iiODS  and  spirits.  This  new  tbebry  cf 
the  small  bat  eDlhasiastic  religions 
band)  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
re-conqnering  for  the  Church  the  love 
and  heart  of  the  country,  came  into 
the  6eld  with  many  others.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  M.  de  Montalembert, 
who  for  some  lUtle  time  has  been  pre- 
luding tenderly  in  strains  of  love  and 
lamentation,  suddenly  dashes  into  bis 
Btory,  and  introduces  up,  with  an  aflec- 
tionate  abruptness,  into  this  agitated 
society,  to  the  beginning  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Lacordaire,  and  to  the  per- 
son and  character  of  his  friegd. 

"It  was  in  November  1830  that  I  saw 
him  for  tho  first  time  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Abb6  do  Lamennais,"  ho  writes,  '*  four 
months  after  a  revolution  which  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  confound,  in  a  common 
ruin  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  one 
mouth  after  the  beginning  of  the  journal 

•  *L'Avenir.*  The  motto  of  thisjournal  was 
— Dieu  et  la  liberie  I  It  was  intended  by  its 
founders  to  regeiferate  Catholic  opinion  in 
Franoe,  and  to  seal  its  unioft  with  the  pro- 
gress of  liberalism.    I  hastened  to  take 

*  part  in  this  work,  with  the  ardour  of  my 
twenty  years,  from  Ireland,  where  I  had 
j:i3t  seen  O'Conneli,  at  the  head  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  invincible  fidelity  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  had  worn  out  three  centuries 
of  persecution,  and  whose  religious  eman- 
cipation had  just  been  won  by  the  free 
prcs^  and  freedom  of  speech.  A  very  small 
number  of  laymen  shared  the  convictions 
of  M.  de  Lamennais,  with  a  still  more 
limited  number  of  priests.  Among  the 
latter,  the  Abb6  Lacordaire,  whom  as  yet 
no  one  knew,  was  named  to  me.  Not  only 
was  he  not  of  those  who  had  made  them- 
selves a  name  by  reproducing  the  doc- 
tiines  c  f  the  celebrated  author  of '  L'Essai 
sur  rindifference,'  but  he  could  not  even 

be  called  his  pupil There 

needed  nothing  less  than  the  revolution 
of  July  and  *  L'Avenir'  to  engage  in  a 
common  work  two  natures  so  profoundly 
distinct  I  'saw  them  both  for  the  first 
time;  dazzled  and  swayed  by  the  one,  I 
felt  myself  more  sweetly  and  more  natu- 
rally drniwn  towards  the  other.  If  I 
could  but  paint  him  such  as  he  appeared 
then,  in  all  the  radiance  and  the  charm  of 
youth  7  He  was  twenty-eight,  lie  was 
dressed  as  a  layman,  the  state  of  Paris  not 


then  permitting  priests  to  wear  their 
proper  costume.  His  graceful  figure, 'his 
fine  and  regular  features,  his,  scolptur- 
epque  forehead,  the  oommandiog  carriage 
of  his  head,  his  dark  and  sparkling  eye, 
au  indeecribable  something  of  pride  and 
el<  gance,  as  well  as  of  modesty,  in  all  his 
person — all  this  was  but  the  cover  of  a 
soul  which  seemed  ready  to  pour  itself 
foith,  not  only  in  the  free  encounters  of 
public  speaking,  but  in  the  ovei flowing  of 
affectionate  intercourse.  The  flash  of  his 
eye  disclosed  gleams  a^  once  warlike  and 
tender ;  it  sought  not  only  enemies  to  com- 
bat and  to  overthrow,  but  hearts  to  fasci- 
nate and  conquer.  His  voice,  already  so 
nervous  and  energetic,  fi^uenl^y  araamed 
accents  of  an  infinite  sweetness.  Bom  to 
fight  and  to  love,  be  already  bore  the  aeal 
of  the  double  royalty  of  the  soul  and  tal- 
ent. He  appeared  to  me  charming  and  ter- 
rible, as  a  type  of  the  euthustiasm  for  good 
— virtue  aimed  for  the  support  of  truth.  I 
saw  in  him  one  of  the  elect,  predcstlhed  to 
all  that  youth  adores  and  desires  the  most 
— genius  and  glory.  Yet  he,  still  more 
attracted  by  tho  gentle  joys  of  Christian 
fi-iendship  than  the  distant  echoes  of  fame, 
made  us  understand  that  the  greatest 
struggles  moved  us*  only  by  half — that 
they  still  Icf^  us  power  to  dream, 
above  all,  of  the  life  of  the  heart — that 
the  days  began  and  ended  according  as  a 
loved  remembrance  had  risen  or  had  been 
silent  in  tho  soul.  It  was  he  who  spoke  to 
me  thus;  and  he  added  immediately, 
'  Alas  I  we  ough^  to  love  only  the  infinite, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  that  which  we 
love  is  so  complete  in  our  soul.'  The  morn- 
jng  after  this  first  meeting  he  took  me  to 
hear  his  mass,  which  he  said  in  the  chapel 
of  a  little  convent  of  tho  Yipitandincs  in 
tho  Pays  Latin,  and  already  we  loved 
each  other  as  men  love  in  the  pure  and 
generous  impulses  of  youth  and  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  He  condescended  to 
rejoice  over  that  meeting  which  he  lied 
desired,  and  upon  which  he  congratulated 
hinise.f  in  terms  which  expressed  hik 
classic  and  democratic  thought.  ^  He 
wrote,  some  time  before,  '  My  soul,'  like 
Iphigenia,  awaits  its  brother  at  the  foo^ 
of  the  altar.'  Afterwards,  speaking  of  his 
new  friend  .to  an  older  one,  ho  said,  *I 
love  him  like  a  plebeian.'  " 

Such  was  the  fervent  yoong  man  with 
whom,  in  the  jear  of  the  lie  volution,  in 
the  warmth  of  their  youth,  the  young 
Montaiembert  formed  •  an  everlasting 
frienddhip.    They  lived  henceforward 
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ID  a  union  cloee  as  that  of  the  clasBio 
models  of  amity,  and  efixnive  as  is 
natural  to  yoQDf  FreDcbnieD.  The  two 
had  hard  enough  work  in  hand  in 
those  brillianty  agitated,  yoathfol  days, 
over  which  M.  de  Mootalembert 
lingers  with  a  natural  fondness.  In 
the  reign  of  ntter  prose  which  had 
begun,  this  Yonng  France  stood  all 
glowiDg  and  poetic  —  belieying  in  a 
Dew  beginning  as  yonth  always  be- 
lieves—toping  everything  grand,  ex- 
alted, and  gener5as  Arom  the  new  era 
and  its  own  toils.  They  had  their 
jitnrnal,  choice  Tehicle  of  assault  up- 
on the  world  and  all  its  wrongs ;  and 
from  that  little  battery  thundered, 
day. by  day,  at  all  the  injustice  and 
oppression  which  came  under  their 
quick  observation,  taking  summary 
vengeaDoe^  upon  the  offenders.  To- 
#  day  it  was  a  petty  official,  *Wui,  ee 
sota-prefet  / "  whom  the  young  Abbe 
tosE^  in  the  air  on  the  point  of 
that  dazzling  spear  of  youthful  scorn 
and  beautiful  indignation  ^-^to-mor- 
low  it  was  the  new  Grovernment  it- 
self which  felt  the  diamond  point 
of  their  virgin  weapon?.  Young 
ardour,  daring  haniibood,  wild 
nnhes  at  conclusions,  grand  as- 
fiomption  and  display  of  wisdom, 
mixed  with  a  thorough  enjoyment 
and  relish  in  the  dangerous  sport, 
shine  through  the  tale.  The  young 
men  were  in  the  flash  of  yonth  and 
conscious  power,'  exercising  a  cen- 
sorship which  somehow  comes  na- 
tural to  youth,  and  which,  m  its. 
brilliant  impertinence  and  fresh- 
ness of  life,  earns  its  own  excuse 
slffiost  from  its  victims.  Lamen- 
oais,  though  not  young,  was  of  that 
character  of  genius — generous,  sus- 
oeptible,  and  wilful — which  com- 
Dends  itself  to  the  young,  and  leads 
without  controUiog  them.  Ue  who, 
m  the  wild  retirement  of  La  Chenaie 
amid  the  Breton  woodF,  made  for 
himself  a  little  family  of  the  youths 
whom  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
train  for  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  attached  them  to  him  with  a  kind 
of  passion,  seems  to  have « exercised 
DO  subduing,  ibflaence  over  the  young 
men  whom  he  associated  with  him- 
self m  the  work  of  '  L'A venir.'    They 


tilted  frankly' at  the  world  with  an 
inexbaostible  delight  in  their  work* 
"  Neither  the  old  clergy  nor  the  new 
Oovernment  were  disposed  to  re- 
ceive this  new  doctrine,"  says  M, 
de  Montalembert,  with  uoconscioos 
humour,  in  explanation  of  this 
work ;  ^  but  the  violence  and  mis- 
takes of  the  latter  might  be  counted 
upon  to  enlighten,  little  by  little, 
and  bring  back  the  former.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  at  once  to  point  out 
the  arbitrary  acts  oT  certain  func- 
tionaries against  religion,  -  and  to 
teach  OatBolics  to  draw,  from  liberal 
institutions  and  ideas,  arms  which 
the  fall  of  a  dynasty  could  no  more 
break  in  their  hands.  This  was 
the  double  task  to  which  the  young 
Henri'  Lacordaire  devoted  his  un- 
tried, and  till  then  unknown,  tal- 
ent" 

Into  this  enterprise  the  young 
Abbe  rushed  with  all  his  joyous 
youthful  forces.  Violent  Radical- 
ism and  lofty  High-Churchism,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  a  more 
fiery  character  Uian  are  known  in 
our  tamer  atmosph^,  here  took 
hands  together  and  defied  the  world. 
The  young  champion  went  to  the 
wildest  extremities  in  his  vivid  and 
rash  eloquence.  The  French  priest 
even,  in  the  inspirations  or  his 
genius,  antedated  the  equally,  fiery 
•priests  of  Scotland,  and  loftily  sug- 
gested to  his  brethren  of  the  clergy 
— while  discoursing'  to  them  of  &e 
sacrilege  committed  by  a  sous-pre- 
fet,  who  had  forced  an  entrance  in- 
to a  country  church  for  the  corpse 
of  a  man  who  had  been  refused  the 
rites  of  burial — an  expedient  which 
has  only  been  adopted  on  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  Tweed.  "You 
will  make  him  grow  pale"  (to  wit, 
the  Bous-pr6fet),  cries  the  young' 
orator,  '^  if,  taking  your  dishonoured 
God,  with  staff  in  hand  and  hat  on 
head,  your  bear  Him  into  some  hut 
made  wiih  fir  planks,  swearing  not 
to  expose  Him  a  second  time  to 
the  insults  of  the  State-temples." 
''These  words,"  says  Mootalembert, 
''indicate  the  extreme,  unjust,  anc^ 
dangerous  conclusion  from  which 
'L'Avenir'  drew  not  back.    It  said 
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to  the  cler^  that  they  sboold  be 
prepared  to  reDOooce  the, bttttget  du 
cultet  sole  remntot  of  their  ancient 
and  legitimate  patrimony,  sole  gd&r- 
anteeof  their  material  existence,  to 
give  Ti[)  even  the  chnrches  of  which 
the  State  asanmed  to  be  owner,  to 
enter  into  fall  posseasion  of  the  in- 
vincible powers  and  inexhanstible 
resonroefl  of  modem  liberty/'  Nor 
did  these  bold  aasanlts  end  in  mere 
words.  ^  A  sejries  of  contests,"  con- 
tinues the  biographer,  **  the  details 
of  which  would  encarober  this  nar- 
rative, but  which  were  afl  designed 
to  promote  the  emancipation  of  the 
priests  and  the  Catholic  citizens, 
took  him  more  than  once  to  the 
conrt  of  the  police  correUionelle^ 
sometimes  as  the  accased,  some- 
times as  client,  sometimes,  even  as 
advocate ;  for  nntil  he  was  inter- 
dicted by  a  decision  of  the  Ooancil 
of  Discipline,  he  still  retained  the 
right  to  plead  in  that  capacity ;  and 
I  remember  the  surprise  of  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  in  discovering 
one  day  at  the  bar,  in  the  robe  of 
an  advocate,  d^e  priest  whose  name 
already  began  to  be  famous." 

Into  these  encounters  .the  yonng 
man  entered  with  a  certain  relish 
and  delight  which  sometimes  amazed 
his  friend.  ^I  know  not  what  at- 
traction drew  him  to  those  combats," 
says  M.  de  Montalembert ;  **one 
would  have  said  that  he  was  trying 
the  temper  of  his  arms,  and  endea- 
vouring to  render  his  blows  more 
sure."  **  I  am  convinced,"  he  wrote, 
in  issuing  from  pne  of  his  skir- 
mishes, "that  the  Roman  senate 
wofild  not  have  frightened  me." 
And  not  only  did  he  find  enjoy- 
loent  in  the  fight  for  itself,  but 
occasional  triumphs  rewarded  the 
young  orator  —  triumphs  of  his 
frank  and  open  yoath  over  the  big 
popular  spectator  that  loved  not 
the  name  of  priest.  One  day,  in 
answering  an  avocat  du  roi  who 
had  ventured  to  say  that  the  priests 
were  the  ministers  of  a  foreign 
power,  Lacordaire  cried,  "We  are 
the  ministers  of  one  who  is  no- 
where a  stranger— of  God."  Upon 
which  the  audience,   *"  composed  of 


that  people  of  July  so  hostile  to 
the  clergy,*'  applauded,  exclaiming, 
"  My-  priest,  my  cur6,  what  do  you  ^ 
call  yourself?  you  are  a  brave  man  I" 
He  was  not  less  frank  nor  less  suc- 
cessful when  he  appeared  as  the 
defendant  in  a  Government  prose- 
cution along  with  Lamennaia,  on 
account  of  some  of  the  plain-speak- 
ing of  the  'Avenir'  touching  an 
appointment  of'  bishops.  In  bis 
speech  before  this  tribunaU  Lacor- 
daire defended  liimself,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  priest,  with  a  touching 
simplicity  and  dignity.  ^  I  rise," 
he  says,  ''with  a  recollection  that 
will  not  leave  me.  When  the  priest 
in  former  days  rose  amid  the  •peo- 
ple, something  which  ezcitea  a 
profound  love  rose  at  the  same  time 
with  him.  Now,  accused'  as  I  am, 
I  know  that  my  name  of  priest  is  # 
mote  for  my  defence,  and  I  am  . 
resigned    to    it.     The    people    de- 

I)rived  the  priest  of  that  anoient 
ove  wnich  the^  bore  him,  when 
the  priest  deprived  himself  of  an 
august  part  of  his  character — when 
the  man  of  God  ceased  to  be  the 
man  of  freedom.  ...  I  never 
knew  freedom  better,"  he  continues, 
with  a  burst  of  professional  enthu- 
siasm, ''than  the  day  when  I  re- 
ceived, with  the  sacred  unction,  the 
right  of  speaking  of  God.  The 
universe  opened  before  me,  and  I 
learned  that  there  was  in  man 
something  inalienable,  divine,  eter- 
nally free— speech  I  The  message 
of  the  priest  was  confided  to .  me, 
and  I  was  told  to  bear  it  to  the 
ends  of  the  world  without  any  one 
having  Ihe  right  to  seal  my  lips  a 
single  day  of  my  life.  I  went  out 
of  the  temple  with  these  grand 
doctrines,  and  I  met  npon  the 
threshold,  law  and  bondage  1"  Af- 
ter this  brilliant  address,  M.  de 
Montalembert  comes  in  with  .a 
tender  touch  of  description — a  little 
sketch  which  in  a  word  or  two 
makes  us  of  the  party,  and  reveals 
the  entire  scene. in  all  its  agitation 
and  triumph. 

"The  two  accused  wefe  acquitted. 
The  verdict  was  not  given  till  mid- 
night '  A  numerooa  crowd  surrounded 
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and  applaoded  the  Tictors  of  the  day.  small     dtizenfl,    donbtlcfls    charmed 

When  they  bad  dispersed  we  returned  to  be  afble  to  rebel  so  Booo  against 

alone,  in  the  daricness,  along  the  quays.  ]aw  •  and    govemmeat,    immediately 

Upon  the  threehold  of  his  door  I  saluted  g^y^    their    shrill    suflFrage    in    his 

ia  him  the  orator  of  the  future.    He  was  ^^our.    •*  We   shall    remain,"    cried 

neither  intoxicated  nor  overwhelmed  by  ^,,g    jj^^^    ^y^^     ^^^   ^„^    ^^j^^ 

ha  tnumph.      I   saw  that   for   him   the  mu^      rMnlf       nf     nAnra»      »aa       thAt 

little  vanities  of  success  were  leas  than  ^.u^.i^'f  "iS    L^T^\I^    '^^ul 

nothing;  but  I  saw  him  eager  to  spread  J^*"^]"'    •"w    ,i^^^^                 Ttd 

the  contagion  of  self-devotion  and  of  \^   Bnccamb   to    the    power    of   th^ 

cnuiage,  and  delighted  by  the  evidences  '»'''  ^^^  .*°«  once  more  there  en- 

of  mutual  faith  and  disinterested  tender-  »"«*  *  wial,  and    briiliaot    appear* 

nesa^  which  in   young   and   Christian  ance  of   the  eloquent  Abb6,  which 

hearts  bum  with  a  purer  and  dearer  this  time  was    before  the  Chamber 

light  than  all  the  victories."  of    Peers,    the   most   illustrioud   as- 
semblage in  France,  one  of  the  oal* 

QeneroQS     and     tender     dreams  I  prits,  M.  de  Montalembert   himself, 

bot  who   could    refuse    to   believe  being   a    member    of    that    angust 

that*  the    young    companion,   more  body.    We  have^o  room  to  quote 

iotoxicated  with    his    triumph   than  this   speech ;    bin   the   prosecution, 

biDself,  whp  wandered  along  ^those  like^the  former,  seems  tQ  have  ended 

dark  banks   of  Seine   in   the  cool  in  nothing. 

midDigbt,  in    the   silence,  so  grate-  '*  I  will  be  pardoned  for  lingering 

M  after  that  day's  toil,  by  his  side,  upon  the  events  of  that  year,  so  me- 

affectionate    and    rejoicing,   gave   a  morable  for  us,''  says  Montalembert, 

dearer  and   more  flattering   homage  with  touching  grace.    '*  There  is  no 

to  tiie  young  orator   than   all   the  one,   however    obscure   and    useless 

applauding    crowds  ?      This     single  may  have  been  his  life,  who,  at  the 

fleotence   is   one   of  the   most   per-  decline  of  his   days,  does   not  feel 

feetly  distinct  touches  of  human  per-  himself    drawn    by    tin    irresistible 

sooaiity  and  a£Eection  in  the  book.  current   towards   the  moment  when 

These    pious     young     revolution*  the   first   fires   of  enthusiasm   were 

sriee,  **  young  and  Christian  hearts,"  lighted  in  his  soul  and  on  his  lips 

coatinued  for   some  time  longer   to  — no  one  who  does  not  breathe  with 

get    themselves    into   all    kinds   of  a  sort  of  intoxication    the  perfume 

trouble.      Fnom   freedom   of  speech  of  these   recollections,  and   who   is 

they  proceeded  to  contend  for  free-  not  tempted  to  boast  beyond  mea- 

dom  of  teaching  —  constituted  them-  sure  their  charm  and   their  bright- 

Belves  into  an  agency  for  the  defence  ness,  — "  days   at    once   happy   and 

of  rdigUma  Itherty  —  and  eet  up,  at  sad,"  he  says — "days  devoured  by 

their    own     hand,    a    free    school,  labour  and  by  enthusiasm — days  such 

taught   by   three  of  themeelves,  in  as  occur  but  once  in  a  life." 

Paris.     A    curious   scene   followed.  The  apology  is   beautiful,  but   it 

The  three  young  teachers,  of  whom  is  unnecessary.     Few  will  read  the 

Lacordatre  was  one  and  Montalem-  history   of    those   young   days    and 

bert  another,  began  their  volunteer  friends,    differing    so    totally    from 

labours    with    twenty    children    to  oorselves,  yet  so  entirely  in  accord, 

each.     Next  morning  an  officer  of  without   feeling   their   hearts   warm 

the    university    appeared     to    stop  to  the  historian,  whose  own  youth 

this    irregular    assembly.-    He    ad-  rises  so  fair  before  him  as  he  writes, 

dressed    himself    first    to   the   chll^  and   of    whom   the   world   is   fully 

dren.    "  In  the  name  of  the  law,  I  advised  that  his  maturer  days  have 

rammon  you   to  depart,"  cried  this  well  borne  out  the  promise  of  that 

ffloctionary    to    the    assembled    ur-  youth. 

^ins.     *'Jn    the    name    of    your  We,  too,  are   tempted   to  linger, 

parentis  whose  authority  I  have,  I  but  must  not,  space  and  time'  pre- 

command  you   to  remain,"  immedi-  venting.    '  L'Avenir '  came  at  last  to 

atdy    answered  .  Laeordaire.      The  a  sudden  check,  as  was  inevitable. 
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After  it  had  affronted  the  clergy, 
the  bishops,  and  the  GovarDment, 
united  its  own  little  band  of-  re- 
tainers in  snch  bonds  as  unite  men 
"under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,"  and 
foQgbt  its  way  for  thirteen  months 
throng  all  manner  of  prosecntions 
and  oppositions,  the  daring  little 
journal  came  to  a  close  in  a  manner 
as  remarkable  and  Qaixotic  as  had 
been  its  career.  "  In  announcing  tbe 
suspension,"  says  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  **we  announced  at  the  same 
time  the  departure  of  the  three 
principal  editors  for  Borne,  in  order 
to  submit  to  tbe  Pope  the  questions 
in  controversy  between  us  and  our 
adversaries,  proimsing  beforehand 
an  absolute  subminion  to  the  Pon- 
tifical decision."  Strange  migsion 
of  the  three  — two  of  whom  only 
had  youth  to  excuse  them  in  this 
mad  embassage — to  persuade  wise 
Borne  to  embroil  herself,  and  com- 
promise her  infallibility,  in  the  de- 
cision of  questions  so  complicated, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  editors  of 
•L'Avenirr  The  two  young  men 
went  lightly  **  upon  their  mission, 
not  without  natural  excitement  in 
the  prospect*  of  visiting  the  sacred 
city ;  but  matters  were  different 
with  Lamennais,  whose  genius  and 
lofty  intention  seem  to  have  been 
shipwrecked  by  that  spirit  of  un- 
maturing  youthfolness,  always  ean-' 
guine  of  its  own  triumph,  expecting 
everything  to  yield  to  its  will, 
absolute  •  and  petulant,  and  incap- 
able of  contradiction,  which  is  as 
undignified  as  it  is  unnatural  in  a 
man  of  mature  age.  The  confidence 
which  led  Laconlaire  and  Monta- 
lembert  to  state  their  difficulties  to 
his  Holiness,  and  beg  his  decision 
.  upon  them,  was  aufficiently  roman- 
tic and  high-fiown.  "But  how  ex- 
plain or  excuse  it,"  says  our  author, 
*'in  a  distinguished  priest,  already 
mature  in  age,  as  was  the  Abb6  de 
Lamennais,  who  was  then  more 
than  fifty,  and  who  had  already 
lived  at  Borne,  where  the  Pope  had 
received  him  with  the  greatest  dis-, 
tinction?"  The  pilgrims  were  re- 
ceived with  paternal  kindness  and 
anresponsive     civility.      They     got 


DO  reply,  as  was  natural.  Laoor- 
daire,  always  prompt  and  dear- 
sighted,  with  a  native  vein  of  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom  mnning 
through  all  the  fiery  impulses  of  his 
genius,  was  the  first  -  to  perceive 
how  great  a  mistake  they  had  made, 
^e  remained  more  than  two  months 
m  Borne  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
Lamennais  to  the  failure  of  their 
mission,  and,  for  his  own  part,  re- 
freshing his  soul  in  that  wonderful 
shrine  of  all  memories  and  Ihoughta 
*<I  can  see  .him  still,"*  says  his 
affectionate  biographer,  "  wander- 
ing for  long  days  among  tbe  ruins 
and  the  monuments,  pausing,  as 
overpowered,  to  admire,  with  that 
exquisite  feeling  of  true  beauty 
which  never  forsook  him,  all  that 
Borne  presents  of  the  profound  and 
tbe  antique — foscinated,  above  all, 
by  the  tranquil  and  incomparalrfe 
charm  of  her  horizons;  then  return- 
ing to  the  common  hearth  to  preach 
reserve,  resignation,  submission  — 
in  a  word,  reason — to  M.  de  Lamen- 
nais." At  last  the  young  priest  an- 
nounced to  his  fretful  and  rebel- 
lious senior  his  intention  of  return- 
ing to  France,  to  await  there  in 
silence,  but  without  remaining*  idle, 
the  verdict  of  authority.  '^Silence,'* 
said  he,  *^is,  after  speech,  the  aecood 
power  in  the  world.  They  parted 
so;  and  although  they  agaia  met 
after  an  interval,  the  erratic  and 
devious  career  of  Lamennais  bad  no 
further  iufiaenoe  worth  noting  npon 
the  clear,  straightforward  course  of 
his  young  associate.  *  L'Avenir '  and 
such  brilliant  follies  were  over. 
Life,  serious  and  grave,  now  awaited 
the  young  priest  and  orator,  whose 
time  for  trying  the  temper  of  his 
weapons  and  the  steadiness  of  his 
strokes  was  past 

After  this  agitating  and  fruitless 
journey,  Lacordaire  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  in  aeclusion, 
in  duty,  and  silence,  for  three 
years.  Immediately  after  his  ^re- 
turn the  cholera  broke  out,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  with  grave  entbu- 
siasm  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  attaching  himself  to  one  of 
tlM     temporary     hospitalsL       "  The 
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pffriodioes  Mtinsi  the  clergy  were  knowledge  and  ssnctity.  Born  in 
BtiJl  ID  fnlT  force,"  save  M.  de  degenerate  tiroes,  I  ehali  pass  from 
Mootalembert ;  ^'the  authorities  re-  the^  earth  among  things  nnworthy 
ftised  the  help  of  the  Archbishop  of  of  xbe  memory  of  man.  I  shall 
Paris,  and  priests  coold  not  show  endeavour  to  be  good,  simple,  pions, 
themselves  in  the  streets  en  sou-  — ^hoping  disinterestedly  in  the  fa- 
Zone.''  Bat  the  attendance  of  Lacor-  tare,  since  I  shall  cot  see  it — work- 
duce  and  a  few  of  his  more  zealons  ing  for  those  who  perhaps  will  see 
brethren  was  tolerated.  ^  Each  day  I  it  — and  not  acoosing  ProTidenee, 
make  a  little  harvest  for  eternity/'  which  might  weigh  down  with 
be  writes.  <*  Most  of  the  patients  do  heavier  evils  a  life  which  deserves 
BOt  conlta,  and  the  priest  is   here  to  little."  » 

only  a  deputy  of  the  Obnrch,  com-  Such  were  the  sad  thoaghts  of 
ing  timidly  to  seek,  if  there  may  hap-  the  yonng  man  thns  stopped  short 
pen  to  be  some  soal  which  belongs  in  the  beginning  of  his  carcfr.  He 
to  the  flock.  Here  and  there  one  or  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
two  coofesB— others  are  d^ing  with-  leave  Paris;  he  returned  to  his 
oot  ear  and  without  voice.  I  put  little  convent  of  the  Yieitaadines,' 
Dy  band  upon  their  forehead,  and,  where  he  lived,  strengthening  him- 
tnuting  in  divine  mercy,  I  say  the  self  '*  in  prayer  and  labour,  in 
words  of  absolatton.  Ii  is  seldom  charity,  in  solitude — in  a  life  grave, 
that  I  go  away  without  a  feeling  of  simple,  nnknown,  truly  hidden  in 
eattsfaction  in  having  come."  But  God  ;"  but  where  that  sadness  and 
amid  these  unappreciated  labours,  wistful  uneasiness  which  so  often 
and  la  the  loneliness,  deeper  than  tries  to  persuade  itself  into  con- 
actoal  soliiude,  of  a  great  town,  the  tentment  by  dwelling  upon  the 
Toong  priest  amused  his  lonely  advantages  of  solitnde,  betrays  it- 
heart  with  dreams  of  the  tranqail  self  in  his  utterances.  *'  How  happy 
floantry  and  a  secluded  life.  He  are  they,"  he  writes,  who  are 
thought  of  becoming  a  rural  cur6,  bom  and  die  under  one  roof  with- 
and  in  imagination  chose  Franche  out  ever  having  quitted  it"  Then 
Comt^,  the  country  of  his  friend,  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  re- 
"  I  would  bury  myself  in  the  depths  Urement  '<  I  have  always  needed 
of  the  country,"  he  writes  again,  solitnde,  if  only  to  say  how  mnch 
with  an  effusion  of  visionary  yet  I  loved  it.  .  .  •  My  days  all 
profound  sadness.  *'  I  would  live  resemble  each  other.  1  work  regu- 
only  for  a  little  flock,  and  find  all  larly  in  thd  morning  and  afternoon, 
my  Joy  in  Gk>d  and  in  the  -fields.  1  see  no  one,  save  some  country 
It  should  be  manifest  that  I  am  a  ecclesiastics*  who  come  to  see  me 
simple  man  and  without  ambition,  now  and  then.  I  feel  with  yoj  the 
Adieu,  great  works  1  adieu,  fame  and  solitude  which  encircles  me  —  it  is 
great  name  1  I  have  known  their  my  element,  my  life.  Nothing  can 
vanity,  and  I  desire  nothing  more  be  done  but  with  solitude  — it  is 
than  to  live  obscure  and  good,  my  great  axiom.  ...  A  man 
Soma. day  when  Montalembert  shall  makes  himself  from  within  and 
have  grown  gray  in  the  midst  of  not  -  from  without  1"  **  Neverthe- 
iogratttnde  and  celebrity,  he  will  less,"  adds  the  biographer,  *'a  cer- 
ceme  to  see  upon  my  forehead  the  tain  instinct  of  the  future  which 
remaina  of  our  commoo  youth.  We  awaited  him  combined  with  this 
shall  weep  together  at  the  hearth  passionate  inclination  for  solitude, 
of  the  fresbyUrie  —  he  will  do  me .  and  disclosed  itself  now  and  then 
justice  before  we  die.  I  shall  bless  in  his  soul  like  a  gleam  in  the 
bis  children*  .  .  .  For  me,  a  night.  '*  To  speak  and  to  write, 
poor  Catholic  priest,  I  shall  neither,  to  live  solitary  and  in  study,  this 
have  children  growing  up  under  my  is  my  whole  desire,"  he  wrote, 
eyes  to  survive  me,  nor  domestic  ^'  However,  the  fatore  will  justify 
hearth,   nor   Church   briHiant   with   me,  and  still  more  the  judgment  of 
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God.  A  man  has  always  bis  honr  $  headed  by  the  celebrated  Onnam, 
he  tDQSt  wait  for  it,  and  do  Dothing  be  called  the  preacher  of  the  College 
contrary  to  Proyidence.*'  Stanislas   to   the   pulpit  .  of    Notre 

All  this  was  the  natoral  langdage  Dame,  to  a  lectareship  which  bad 
of  a  young  and  exaberant  life,  been  established  a*  year  before  for 
whose  hoar  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  students  of  the  metropolia 
which  was  fully  occupied  in  the  Here  Lacordaire  rose  at  once  to  the 
endeavour  to  content  and  satisfy  height  of  fame  as  a*  preacher.  His 
itself  in  its  compulsory  calm.  Dur-  genius  had  been  maturing  in  the 
fng  this  interval  he  preached  his  silence  and  disappointment  of  the 
first  sermon,  which,  after  all  the  past.  Now  there  were  no  lon^r 
brilKant  orations  which  be  had  two  opinions  on  the  subj^t  The 
made  at  the  bar  and  before  the  Tenerable  walls  of  Notre  Dame  bad 
public  courts,  was  a  failure.  **  He  never  seen  such  an  audience,  says 
is  a  pan  of  taknt,  but  be  will  M.  de  Montalembert ;  and  the 
never  be  a  preacher,"  said  bis  dis-  bigbeftt  applause,  the  applause  of 
appointed  friends  ;  and  he  acknow-  his  gratified  diocesan,  crowned  tl^e 
ledged  and  tried  to  reconcile  himself  triumph.  The  Archbishop,  **  who 
to  the  fact  *^  But  I  may  one  day  was  present  at  all  the  sermons,  and 
he  called  to  a  work  which  re-  who  for  the  first  time  since  the 
quires  youth,  and  which  will  be  violence  of  which  he  had  beea  the 
devoted  sqlely  to  youth,"  saya  the  victim  after  the  Revolution  of  July, 
prtocher;  with  a  sigh  of  disappointr  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
ment,  yet  hope.  But  soon  the  the  crowd,  was  transport^,  by  a 
skies  opened,  and  the  work  for  success  which  avenged  him  so  nobly 
which  he  longed  presented  iteelf  at  by  associating  him  with  the  popu* 
last.  larity  of  this  new-born  glory.     One 

It  was  as  lecturer  to  the  pupils  day,  rising  from  his  arebiepisoopal 
of  the  College  Stanislas,  **  the  most  throne  before  that  immense  audi* 
bumble  in  Faris,"  that  be  lecom-.  enoe,  be  bestowed  on  his  young  dis- 
menced  in  1834  bis  public  work,  ciph  the  ilile  of  the  new  prophet," 
After  bis  second  lecture  the  chapel  Around  this  new  prophet  a  circle 
could  not  contain  the  crowd  of  of  young  and  fervent  souls  occupied 
hearers  who  joined  his  young  audi-  the  closest  place.  The  Society  of 
lory.  At  once  without  any  inter-  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  newly  formed, 
val,  be  seetns  to  have  vindicated  and  in  all  the  ardour  of  its  first 
^is  own  gifts  and  flashed  into  im-  loVe,  whom  the  preacher  ^postro- 
mediate  popularity.  But  the  eha-  phised  as  "  that  chivalry  of  youth, 
dow  of  *  L'Aveoir'  and  all  its  com-  purity  and  brotherhood,"  formed 
bats  was  still  upon  him.  After  the  nucleus  of  the  congregation; 
two  winters  occupied  thus,  the  and  looking  back  upon  the  image 
Archbtehop,  who  was  his  friend,  of  bis  friend  triumphant  amid  such 
and  bad  -  sanctioned  his  lectures,  a  surrounding,  it  is  not  wonderful 
changed  bia  mind  and  forbade  that  M.  de  Montalembert  bredcs 
him  to  continue  them.  Lacordaire  sharply  ^off  with  a  cry  of  indigna- 
obeyed  without  a  amurmur.  *^  Obe-  tion  over  the  downfall  of.  that  ad- 
dience  is  hard,"  be  wrote,  *'  but  I  mirable  Society,  ''  the  most  beauti- 
bave  learned  by  experience  that  it  ful  work  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
is  sooner  or  later  rewarded,  and  as  be  exclaims,  with  natural  fer- 
that  God  above  knows  what  is  best  vour,  '<  the  most  pure  and  spontanea 
for  us  ;  light  comes  to  him  who  sub-  ous  fruit  of  Christian  democracy." 
mits,  as  to  a  man  who  opens  bis  **  Imagine  Lacordaire  in  bis^  strength, 
eyes."  and  with  the  liberty  of  the   press, 

Shortly,     however,     bis     reward    before    such     an     act  1"    says    his  - 
came.    The  heart  of  the  Archbishop   biographer,   recalling    the    da;fs    of 
melted ;    at    the    repeated    petition   '  L*Aveoir ;'     **  imagine  the    justice 
of    a  deputation    of  law    students,    which   h»  would   have    done    with 
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that  pen  which  of  old  had  itigma- 
tised  much  fimaller  oalprits  by  burn- 
log  iDvectiTea,  the  echo*  of  which 
BttU  Tibrated  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dsme :  jLui,  ee  tons  prefet  /" 

When  he  had  tbos  reached  the 
lieigbt  of  popularity,  and  attained 
the  Bpfaere  of  laboar  for  which  he 
had  longed,  Lacordaire  stopped 
short  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
(til'  to  amaze  the  Enfflish  reader. 
Here  terminated  the  first  chapter 
io  the  life  of  the  great  pteacher. 
In  the  midst  of  his  trinmphant 
ncoea,  and  of  ibis  work,  so  oon- 
gnial  to  bifl  mind  and  satisfac- 
tory to  his  highest  ambition,  he 
came  of  hia  own  will  to  a  sadden 
patue  in  his  career.  "By  one 
of  those  marvelloos  intuitions,  of 
which  he  had  more  than  any  one 
ebe  the  secret,  he  recogmsed," 
says  M.  de  Hontalembert,  **  that 
eeif- examination,  laboar,  silence; 
and  solitude  were  still  necessary  to 
him."  He  paused  at  the  height  of 
his  triumph.  **  I  leave  in  the  hands 
of  my  bishop  this  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame,  founded  by  bun  and  by  yoo, 
by  the  pastor  and  by  the  people. 
This  double  snffirage  has  shone  for  a 
moment  on  my  head,*  suffer  me  to 
remove  it,  and  to  find  myself  again 
alone  for  a  time  with  my  weakness 
aod  my  Clod."  With  these  wor^ 
ha  concluded  his  second  Lent  in 
1836.  «*  After  he  had  left  the  pul- 
pit, be  declined,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, to  re-enter  it,  and  departed 
for  Borne.'' 

No  outward  circnmstances  ac- 
counted for  this  sudden  pause.  It 
was  an  internal  need  to  which  he 
reepolided  by  such  a  simple  and 
actoal  withdrawal  from  life  as 
seems  unprovided  for,  even  in  the 
conceptions  of  Protestant  piety. 
The  8|Hrit  of  Lacordaire,  says  one 
of  bis  closest  companions,  his  ma- 
ternal friend,  Madame  Swetchine, 
required  only  the  power  of  ^snb- 
duiog  and  containing  itself  in  ob- 
scurity," to  become  sublime;  a 
great  and  general  necessity  of  all 
others  the  least  easily  attainable. 
To  accomplish  soch  a  victory  over 


oundvee,  we,  in  our  heretical  pride 
of  reason  and  self-command,  nave 
no  external  aids.  What  we  can  do 
towards  this  greatest  of  conquests 
we  must  do  under  the  cover  of 
ordinary  oircnmstancea  and  labour, 
and  few  and  hl^>py  are  the  meji 
who  do  not  find  this  perennial  con- 
flict recur  in  their  dieengaged  mo- 
menta all  through  their  livtfS.  Bat 
the  Catholic  Church  baa  ofdaioed  a 
system  of  helps  and  stimulants  in 
the  great  work  of  ruling  their  own 
spirit,  which  is  ^harder  to  most  men 
than  taking  cities.  When  the  young 
Father  Lacordaire  felt  the  reins  glid- 
ing out  of  his  hands,  in  whatever 
way  that  occorred — for  we  have 
no  information  on  the  subject  —  t^ 
expedient  of  flight  suggested  itsS 
to  him,  as /it  would  have  been  very 
unlil^ely  to  do  to  an  Englishman 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  Ca- 
tholic priest  thought  it  no  shame 
to  ackniowledge  to  himself  that  bis 
spirit  stood  in  need  of  discipline. 
All  the  saints  and  holy  men  of  his 
Church  *had  at  some  period  of  their 
lives  fled  from  the  attractions  of  the 
world,  and  ased  sharp  methods  of 
Bubdoing  the  flesh,  which  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  was 
too  strong  for  them.  Lacordaire, 
too»  withdrew,  to  get  the  mastery  of 
his  own  spirit  This  was  hia  object 
m  going  to  Borne.  He  was  in  the 
height  of  manhood,  thirty-foor  years 
old  —  the  very  noon  of  life.  He  was 
no  superstitious  or  visionary  priest, 
but  a  man  already  versed  in  the 
ways  of  the  worlds  who  had  acquit- 
ted himself  with  intuitive  good 
sense  in  more  than  one  difficult 
crisis.  He  had  passed  through 
scepticism,  through  criticism,  to  that 
dutiful  and  steadfast  faith  which 
knew  both  how  to  reason  and  how 
to  obey.  He  was  not  disappointed 
or  unfortunate,  bot,  on  the  contrary, 
glowing  with  success  and  triumph 
of  the  kind  most  gratifying  to  such 
a  man.  He  was  not  even  of  an 
archaeological  type  of  mind,  nor 
romantically  prejudiced  in  favour- 
of  the  antique  institutions  of 
Christendom;  he  was  a  liberal,  a 
man  of  his  day,  an  educated  modern 
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mind  —  able,  surely,  if  ever  priest  or 
Catholic  was,  to  form  bis  opinion 
freely.  He  bad  arrested  bimself  by 
his  own  will  in  a  career  abundantly 
flattering  to  all  his  tastes  and  Tani- 
ties,  aD4  DOW  stood  thooghtfal  in 
the  mid-carrent'of  his  life  to  deter- 
mine bow  he  should  best  perfect 
and  utilise  that  existence  still  in  its 
highest  force  and  power.  Wander- 
ing about  Bome,  among  its  monu- 
ments and  relics,  praying  to  Gk>d, 
as  be  himself  says,  in  its  basilicas, 
be  pondered  this  '  great  qaestion. 
I^wbere  could  have  been  fonnd  a 
fitter  scene.  Amid  the  ruins  of 
many  a  grand  ambition,  over  the 
traces  engraven  in  the  earth  by  many 
A-  haughty  and  undisciplined  spirit, 
TDC  tfaoQghtful  priest  wandered, 
meditating  the  highest  uses  of  his 
own  life.  His  thoughts  came  to  a 
ooDclusion  which,  to  our  eyes,  seems 
the  most  inconceiyable  and  astonish- 
ing ever  made  by  man.  He  decided 
upon  becoming  a  monk.'  Aware  by 
many  a  mortifying  experience  that 
the  very  name  of  priest  Vas  still 
suspected  and  disliked  in  his  own 
country,  where  all  his  power  and 
influence  lay,  this  man,  so  sensible, 
so  moderate,  so  dutiful,  whose 
genius  had  not  made  him  eccentric, 
and  whose  sympathies  were  all  with 
his  own  age,  decided  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  for  France  and  the 
glory  of  God  waa  to  clothe  4iis  own 
vigorous  life  and  personality  in  the 
obsolete  dress  of  the  cloister.  It  was 
not  the  cloistered  indolence  of  an 
Italian  convent  to  which  he  looked 
forward.  In  the  strength  of  his  life 
and  genius  he  felt  no  need  of  that 
repose|Which  would  but  have  chafed 
him.  C^ager  for  work,  conscious  of 
his  own  powers,  devoted  to  his  own 
country,  and  sedsing  to  qualify 
himself  for  renewed  and  advancing 
labour,  this  waa  the  decision  to 
which  Laeordaire  came;  a  decision 
altogether  inexplicable  and  amaz- 
ing, which  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
count for  at  this  distance,  much 
'  less  to  explain. 

Nor  was  this  resolution  adopted 
by  any  capricious  impulse,  or  in 
any    flash    of  imaginative    ardour. 


It  was  a  conclusion  obtained  not 
without  pain  and  resistance  of  the 
flesh.  '*  1- persuaded  myself  then," 
he  explains,  in  one  of  his  latest  pro- 
ductions, quoted  by  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert.  **  while  wandering  about 
Bome,  and  praying  God  in  its 
basilicas,  that  the  greatest  service 
which  could  be  rendered  to  Chris- 
tendom in  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
was  to  do  something  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  religious  orders.  Bat 
this  persuasion,'  though  it  Was  for 
me  the  very  light  of  the  Gospel,  left 
me  undecided  and  trembling,  when 
I  caihe  to  consider  how  unfit  I  was 
for  such  a  great  work.  My  faith, 
thank  God,  was  profound.  I  loved 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church  above 
everything  created.  I  had  loved 
^lory  betbre  I  loved  God,  but  do- 
thing  else.  Besides,  in  descending 
into  myself,  I  found  nothing  there 
which  seemed  to  me  to  answer  to 
the  idea  of  a  founder  or  even  re- 
storer of  an  order.  When  I  con- 
templated these  Colossi  of  Chris- 
tian strength  and  piety  my  soul 
fell  under  me,  like  a  horseman 
under  his  horse  —  I  was  struck  to  the 
ground  discouraged  and  wounded. 
The  mere  idea  of  sacrificing  my 
liberty  to  a  rule  and  to  superiors 
overwhelmed  me.  The  son  of  an 
age  which  scarcely  ki^w  how  to 
obey,  independence  had  been  my 
couch  and  my  guide.  How  could 
I  transform  mysdf  suddenly  into  a 
docile  heart,  and  henceforward  trust 
only  in  submission  for  the  light  of 
my  conduct?"  The  question  was 
hard  to  answer.  Of  all  men  the 
voung  editor  of  'L'Avenir'  might 
have  seemed  the  least  likely  to  at- 
tain such  a  height  of  virtue^  but 
from  this  difiSculty  he  escapes,  after 
much  further  self-argument,  by  the 
following  conclusion  : — 

"I  encouraged  myself  by  these 
thoughts,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  all 
.  my  previous  life,  and  even  my  faults, 
had  prepared  for  me  certain  access  to 
the  heart  of  my  country  and  my  time. 
I  asked  myself  if  I  should  not  be  guilty 
if  I  neglected  these  openings  by  a  timi- 
dity which  was  good  for  nothing  but  re- 
pose, and  if  the  greatness  even  of  the 
sacrifice  was  not  a  reason  for  attempting 
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it?  .  .  .  .  Urged  by  the  sitaation, 
tnd  solicited  by  a  grace  Birooger  than 
myself  I  at  last  made  up  my  mind ;  bat 
the  sacrifice  was  terrible/  It  had  not  cost 
me  Dothiog  to  leave  the  world  for  the 
prkstbood,  but  it  cost  me  everything  to 
add  to  the  priesthood  the  burden  of  mo- 
nttOc  lifa  However,  in  the  second  case 
as  io  the  first,  as  soon  as  I  had  consented 
to  it  I  knew  neither  weakness  nor  re- 
pentance^ and  went  forward  oourageous- 

Iv  to  meet  the  trials  which  awaited  me." 
• 

It  is  BOt  difficult  to  recognise  in 
tfais  Eeoood  great  decisioa  of-  bis 
life  the  same  prompt  and  steadfast 
spirit  which,  having  convinced  the 
jooDg  advocate  of  the  nothiogneBS 
of  irreligion,  bore  htm  at  oooe, 
without  panse  or  liogeriog,  into  the 
Bervioe  of  that  faith  in  which  there 
vof  Bometbiog,  a  pofer  owned  Iby 
aa  bamao  h^rts.  ,  It  is  the  same 
priociple  which  again  movetf  him. 
ConooQ  means  aod  modes  of  work- 
ing this  power  have  been  sadly 
utfoccesBfal  of  recent  years.  What 
in  this  grand,  nnosed,  obsolete  in- 
BtrameDt,  the  traces  of  which  are 
marked  all  over  that  Roman  Boil 
anoog  the  vines  and  the  rains  ? 
Wbo  can  tell  if  perhaps  that,  re- 
stored to  efficient  working,  aod 
new -tempered  and  polished,  might 
Bccompliah,  as  of  old,  those  pro- 
digies of  labonr  and  service,  for 
which  the  nsnal  tools  seem  no 
looger  practicable?  As  soon  as  he 
setUfS  in  his  mind  the  aodonbted 
doty  of  trying  this  forgotten  wea- 
pon, and  restoring  it  to  the  ar- 
Donry  of  the  Cborcb,  no  farther 
paose  Is  necessary.  In  the  height 
of  his  fame  and  strength,  the  great 
preacher  retorns  npon  the  new  pre« 

Sarations  aod  training  necessary  for 
is  new  life.  He  disappears  into 
**the  depths  of  an  Italian  cloister" 
for  hla  novitiate,  assured  that  he  is 
tbns  doing  his  highest  doty  to  God 
and  his  coantry.  *^I  believe  that 
this  act  is  the  denouement  of  my 
Hr€— the  resalt  of  all  that  God  has 
done  before  — -  the  secret  of  His 
graces,  of  my  trials  and  experi- 
ences,'* be  writes.  *'I  am  like  a 
man  wbo  has  gained  some  credit, 
and  who  can  apply  it  to  some  nse- 
VOL.  zcm.  16 
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fal  aod  generous  work.  Withoat 
the  past  ^  I  coold  do  nothing  ;  by 
continuing  only  the  past,  it  would 
be  a  life  of  which  the  effect  was 
not  proportioned  to  the  grace  which  . 
God  has  given  me.*'  This  was  the 
strange  result  of  his  retirement  aod 
pondering.  In  Notre  Ddoie,  amid 
the  throng  of  impressed  aod  admir- 
ing bearers,  the  preacher  felt  that 
he  was  not  doing  enough,  nor  mak* 
ing  sufficient  use  of  God's  gifts. 
A  noble  discontent  had  seized  him 
—  he  had  to  make  better  usury  yet, 
and  greater,  of  his  talent  To  see 
him,  after  all  his  questioning,  dis- 
appear into  that  Italian  cloister,  is 
to  us  the  strangest  anticlimax  —  the 
most  wonderful  apparent  contradic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  calm  conclusion 
of  his  mind  —  a  mind  ripe  and  well 
able  to  judge,  nnimpassioned  and 
sensible.  We  do  not  attempt  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  the  act,  nor 
do  we  profess  ourselves  competent  to 
nnderstand  the  convictions  that  led 
to  it;  but  strange  as  it  is,  here  is 
the  fact,  let  ns  draw  what  conclu- 
sions we  will.  '  According  to  Lacor- 
daire*8  deliberate  and  thoughtful  . 
decision,  he  could  serve  God  best 
as  a  monk,  and  a  monk  accordingly 
be  became. 

Five  years  afterwards  he  re« 
appeared .  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame,  '^with  his  shaven  bead  and 
his  white  tunia*'  He  preached 
with  his  usual  dcjauenoe  upon  La 
Vocation  de  la  mUion  FranfaUef 
and  spoke  only  in  passing  ot  his 
own  monastic  vocation.  He  made 
but  one  appearance,  contenting 
himself  apparently  with  ^  inaug- 
rating  in  France,"  as  IL  de  Monta- 
lembert  saysi  *^the  monastic  frock,  » 
which  she  had  not  seen  for  fifty 
years."  He  disappeared  from  Paris 
after  this  for  two'yeafs  more,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  the  Italian 
cloister  and  the  soathem  provincee 
of  France,  until  in  1843  a  new  war 
began  to  rage  in  the  French  world, 
on  that  oM  question  of  liberty  • 
of  teaching,  for  which  the  yonng 
*  L'Avenir,'  years  ago,  had  foi^ht  so 
stoutly,  aod  for  which  its  editori 
had  made  their  appearance  at  ibe 
bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    Under 
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tbe  inflaence  of  this  strife,  aod 
just  as  the  Goverameot  awoke  to 
alarm,  and  began  to  regard  with 
fipprebeDsioD  tbe  appearance  of  tbe 
DoDninican  frock  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  etreetii,  the  new  Archbishop 
invited  Lacordaire  to  resume  his 
lectureship  in  Notre  Dame.  The 
Frdre  PrSchenr  took  his  place  again 
in  tbe  Metropolitan  pulpit:  it  was 
at  once  a  defiance  of  the  alarmed 
Government,  and  a  re-proclamation 
of  those  principles  of  religious  li- 
berty on  which  the  preacSer  .had 
long  ago  taken  his  stand.  For  this 
qTlestion  **de  la  liberty  d'en^igne- 
ment ''  involved  also  the  question  of 
liberty  of  association^  the  power  of 
forming  communities  —  a  power  no- 
minally accorded  to  the  French  na- 
tion by  its  charter,  but  which  had 
never  been  actually  granted  to  it 
The  Church,  wise  as  a  serpent,  seiz- 
ed upon  this  public  right.  8he,  too, 
bad  bethought  herself  of  tbe  long 
disused  and  valuable  instrument  of 
mona^•ticiem.  Without  monks  no 
thorough  hold    could    be  got    upon 

Eopular  educational  institutions ; 
ut  without  the  power  of  forming 
corporations  and  organising  bodies 
of  men,  tbe  invasion  of  a  new  race 
of  monks  was  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  alarmed  statesmen  and 
the  public  in  general  foresaw,  with 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  t)ie 
Church,  an  immediate  inroad  of  the 
dreaded  Jesuit  ajod  his  brethren,  to 
lay  insidious  bold  upon  tbe  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  **  While  the 
bishops  and  Catholic  publicists 
says  M.  de  Montalembert,  '<  claim- 
ed the  liberty  promised  by  the 
charter  with  all  its  consequences, 
the  numerous  orators  and  writers 
of  the  University  party  defended 
its  monopoly,  and  made  use  especi- 
ally against  the  Jesuits  of  that  un- 
popularity which  the  heirs  of  the 
perverse  doctrines  and  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  eighteenth  century 
could  everywhere  re-awaken  against 
the  religious  orders.  W$  owe  them 
nothing  but  expulsion/*  this  cry  of 
a  deputy  too  famous  for  his  inter- 
ruptions, seemed  to  the  world-  of 
sc-called  liberals  the    best   response 


to   the   claims   raised    for   religious 
associations  in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  equality."    The  Cbarch  muster- 
ed   her   forces   gallantly,   and    went 
into   the   conflict   with    might    and 
main.     With  cunning   boldness  she 
placed  *two  of  the  feared   aod  sus- 
pected monks  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame  —  Lacordaire,  in  his  white  Do- 
minican   robe,   and   the   Jesuit   De 
Eavignan  —  to    fire    between    them 
the  new-born  enthusiasm  of  French 
Catholics,    and    show    what    voices 
were   these   which '  the   timidity   of 
the  State  and   the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar  would  banish    from    France. 
Into    that    pulpit    polities   did   not 
enter  —  but  an  instrument  more  effi- 
cacious was  there.     '*  Lacordaire  did 
not   himself  enter   into  the  contro- 
versy,"  says    M.    de    Montalembert, 
'*  and*  not  the  least  allusion  to  it  is 
to   be   found    in    all  his  discourses. 
^  .  .  '.  But  the  universal    popular- 
ity  of  his  preaching,  the    immense 
audiences     which     everywhere '   col- 
lected around    the    pulpit  in  which 
he  appeared,  were  arguments  much 
more   eloquent   than   discussions    of 
politics  or   public  law.     It  sufficed 
him    to    establish    his    victory    by 
preaching  in  Paris  and    throughout 
France,  and  by  assuming  the  right 
of  living  in  a  community,  and   at- 
^tiring  himself  as  he  pleased,   which 
no  one  dared  to  contest  with  him,  in 
the  different  places  where  he   lived 
with  his  brethren.''     Such  was  the 
unquestionably    potent    line    of    ar- 
gument   set    up    by    the    Gallican 
Church.      Here    was    the    greatest 
preacher  of  the  age,  a  man  pure  and 
pious,  incapable  of  self- aggrandise- 
ment, full  of  ardour  for  God*s  service, 
known  to  have  hazarded  his  life  in 
hospital    and    public    pestilence,     a 
champion    of  popular   liberty,    alto- 
gether   of    spotless    reputation    and 
well  -  deserved  fame;  was  the  order 
to  which  such  a  man  belonged,  by 
free  will   and   choice,  to   be  feared 
and  banished  ?  were  such  as  he  to  be 
interrupted  in  their  great  work  be- 
cause they  preferred  to  wear  a  <fer- 
tain    garb   and    conform    to  certain 
rules  ?    No,  in  the  name  of  liberty  ! 
A  more  effective  plea  could  scarcely 
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be^imafrined.  Laoordaire'fl  colleague,  agitations  ^  1848.  In  that  strange 
the  P^re  de  Ravigoa^,  claimed  hubbub  afT  overthrow  of  existing 
for  himeelf,  as  M.  de  Montalembert  affairs,  the  tide  of  pablio  commo- 
lellstDS,  ''as  a  citizen,  and  in  the  tion,  by«way  of  demonstrating  the 
Dame  of  the  charter,  and  of  the  li-  hold  he  had  obtained  on  the  public 
bertj  of  conscience  guaranteed  to  mind,  drew  the  monk  Irom  his  re- 
al], the  right  of  being  and  of  calling  tirement  to  plunge  him  into  the 
bimgelf  a  Jeenit"  Bat  the  Frere  newly-formed  Assembly  of  France. 
Preefaenr  does  not  seem  to  have  His  appearance  there  did  not,  in  the 
done  ema  so  much  as  this.  Never  excitement  of  the,  time,  shock  the 
abaodoning  the  idea  for  which  sensibilities  of  any;  his  election 
others  were  now  fighting  as  he  had  even  ''charmed  and  reassured  all 
ooce  fought,  he  devoted  himsdf  to  religious  men;"  and  the  preacher 
his  duties  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  himself,  was  sufficiently  sanguine  to 
—made  his  monkish  frock  splendid  believe  that  the  mild  Lamartine 
with  the  eloquence  of  a  voice  worthy  sway  was  to  maintain  the  constitn- 
the  M  renown  of  the  French  pulpit  tion  of  France,  and  that  great  ohar- 
—  made  it* familiar  to  all  eyes  as  ter  for  which  he  had  fought  so 
he  travelled  through  the  country  long,  and  to  introduce  a  new  era 
eolleeting  crowds  of  eager  hearers  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  He 
everywhere ;  finally,  with  quiet  re-  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  people,  like 
adatioo,  eBtabliahed  here  and  there,  other  great  Elects,  and  took  his 
in*  diiiemit  quarters,  houses  of  his  seat  always  in  his  Dominican  frock 
order,  assoming  for  himself,  in  the  in  the  revolutionVy  parliament  — 
strength  of  his  character  and  fame,  and  he  assisted  in  founding  another 
the  very  right  for  which  his  ooK  paper,  *L*Ere  Nouvelle,'  which  was 
leagues  were  struggling,  and  giving  neither  so  long  lived  nor  so  bril- 
etlm  intimation,  as  he  did  so,  that  liant  as  *  L'Avenir  *  of  his  youth, 
he  would  defend  this  right,  if  at-  Bat  the  natural  good  sense  of  the 
tacked,  before  the  tribunals  of  his  man  shortly  interposed.  His  parlia- 
GooQtry.  Nobody  ventured  to  at-  mentary  career  lasted  but  ten  days, 
tack  Lacordaire.  The  white  Domi-  and  ere  long  he  retired  also  from  the 
Dicao  went  all  Over  France,  leaving  newspaper,  and  withdrew  to  one  of 
behind  him  here  and  there  a  little  his  new  convents  to  recover  him- 
nacleos  of  noonks.  Public  opinion  self  and  throw  off  the  excitement 
melted  before  the  great  preacher,  of  this  renewed  essay  at  politics. 
If  men's  minds  did  not  change,  at  Then  having  shaken  himself  free 
least  their  opposition  was  hushed  of  this  interruption,  he  went  back 
and  put  down  by  the  unquestion-  to  his  beloved  pulpit,  where  he 
able  eminence  of  the  man.  '*  Hence-  preached  and  laboured  as  before 
forward,"  he  himself  says,  *'  in  all  for  three  years.  But  in  April,  1851, 
the  pulpits,  and  upon  all  the  Krads  when  concluding  his  lectures,  he 
of  Prance,  the  monastic  robe  has  took  an  unlooked-for  and  unin- 
recovered  the  right  of  citizenship  tended  farewell  —  some  subtle  shar 
which  it  lost  in  1790."  He  restor-  dow  of  coming  events,  which,  how- 
ed  the  credit  of  the  monks,  and  ever,  he  denies  to  be  a  presentiment, 
f^oed  a  certain  degree  of  tolera-  having  moved  him  to  special  ten- 
tiriu  for  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  derness  and  patho3->of  the  pulpit 
thus  woo  what  is  in  the  eyes  of  M.  in  which,  more  or  less,  he  had 
de  Montalembert  "  the  great  vie-  laboured  for  twenty  years.  *'  Ob, 
tory  which  shall  immortalise  his  walls  of  Notre  Dame  I  sacred  arches 
maok"  which  have  borne  my  words  to  bo 
This  struggle,  which  Lacordaire  many  intelligences  deprive  of  God  I 
bimaelf  calls  **  the  most  perilous  altars  which  have  blessed  me !  I  will 
aod  the  most  decisive  of  all  his  never  separate  from  you!"  he  cries, 
campaigns,'^  was  brought  to  a  con-  his  heart  moving  within  him  as  he 
dosioo    by    ilie    renewed    political  recalls  his  past  life,  and  all  that 
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baa  bappeoed  tbere,  dfee,  yomg 
and  in  the  dawo  of  W  fame,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
metropoIitaD  charcb.  Bat  he  Dever 
again  entered  the  polpit  thus  en- 
deared by  the  laboars  of  a  life; 
once  more  only  he  preached  in  Paris, 
and  once  again,  in  1854,  delivered, 
at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  six 
disconrses  in  Too^onse.  His  career 
as  a  preacher  bad  come  to  an  aA)rapt 
and  unexpected  conclusion :  for  in 
the  mean  time  that  virtnoos  republic, 
which  Lamartine  and  his  brethren 
had  began  so  mildly,  had  fallen  into 
desperate  troobles,  and  the  sharp 
and  sadden  stroky  of  the. coup  d'Stat 
bad  shocked  society  in  France  intO' 
a  new  mood,  freedom  of  speech, 
eloqaence  itself,  went  saddenty  oat 
of  fashion.  Silence  was  best  when 
there  was  so  little  to  say  that  coold 
be  anyhow  consolatory  to  the  people 
or  satisfactory  tc^'the  roler.  With 
a  delicate  bat  indignant  reticence, 
M.  de  Mootalembert  indicates  thus 
the  reason  of  his  friend*B  sudden 
*  withdrawal  from  the  pulpit : — 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  formal  io- 
terdictioD  emanatiDg  eyea  from  the  tem- 
poral authoriues  had  ever  been  pro- 
&ounc3d  against  him;  but  there  was  a 
general  seutioaent  that  this  bold  and  free 
Lnguage  which  he  had  used  for  twenty 
years,  under  all  changes,  without  meet- 
ing any  obstacle,  without  recognising 
any  curb  but  that  of  orthodoxy,  was  now 
out  of  date.  Evil  days  had  come  for  the 
struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  eloquence. 
It  was  universally  repudiated,  and  made 
responsible  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  for  all  the  dangers  of  society, 
by  a  triumphant  revenge  of  those  who 
bad  never  been  able  to  make  any  man 
listen  to  them.  The  prince  of  sacred 
eloquence  had  thus  to  be  silent.  He 
said  afterwards,  *I  left  the  pulpit  in  a 
spontaneous  fear  of  my  liberty  before  an 
age  which  was  no  longer  free.  I  per- 
ceive,' he  added,  '  that  in  my  thought*;, 
in  my  language,  in  my  past,  in  what  re- 
mains to  me  of  future,  I  ali^o  was  a  king 
of  ireedom,  and  that  my  hour  bad  come 
to  disappear  like  the  others.' " 

He  preached  no  more.  He  was 
not  yet  fifty — still  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  powers— bat  the  day  of  dis* 


cnssion,  of  agitation,  of  eloqaenoe 
was  over,  and  Lacordaire,  %ith  m- 
stinctive  wisdom  seems  to  have  pe^ 
oeived  tBe  expediency  of  sabmissios. 
It  is  a  strange  conclasion  to  a  eiogalsr 
career.  After  the  chivalroas  png- 
nacity  of  his  earlier  years ;  after  his 
steady  straggle  all  bis  life  through,  by 
every  possible  means  to  link  together 
democracy  and  Catbolioism,  the  old 
unmoving  Gharch  and  the  new  ever- 
varying  world;  after*  L^Avenir'  of 
bis  youth,  with  its  daring  hopes  and 
efforts— the  brilliant  vouthfal  fotare 
which  he  and  bis  colleagaes  were  to 
work  out  of  revolution  ara  anarchy— 
and  'L'Ere  Noavelle'  of  hi^  later 
Tears,  which  had  less  of  the  futnre, 
less  of  hope,  yet  was  still  a  new  begin* 
Ding ; — it  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  the 
champion  eoddenly  drop  his  anna 
and  stand  silent,  arrested  for  ever 
before  this  new,  strange,  silent  figure 
of  absolutism  which  has  saddenly 
erected  itself  against  the  agitated 
firmament.  When  this  oniooked* 
for  apparition  rises  between  him 
and  the  skies,  tbe  great  preacher 
has  nothing  more  to  say.  Ail  is 
over  in  a  moment.  '*  I  have  never 
feared  bot  one  thing — the  absolute 
triamph  of  an  individual,"  said  bia 
friend,  Madame  Swetchine.  And 
when,  at  last,  after  a  world  of  con* 
troversy  and  discussion,  that  dread- 
ed event  arrived,  tbe  pnblio  life  of 
tbe  great  orator  came  to  an  almost 
instantaneous  conclusion.  He  Te> 
tired  not  by  oompalsioo,  bat  by  some 
internal  sense  of  necessity.  '*fle 
had  no  violence,  no  persecution  to 
complain  of,"  says  his  biographer, 
'*  and  I  only  render  homage  to  troth 
by  declaring  that  J  have  never  seen 
ia  him  the  least  traoe  of  bitternceB 
or  of  animosity  against  the  new 
power.  This  power  inspired  him 
only  with  the  sentiment  of  neutral- 
ity, digniOed  and  a  'little  disdain- 
ful, which  existed  in  his  nature  in 
respect  to  all  powers."  But  what- 
ever his  sentiment  might  Jbe,  tbe 
fact  is  certain.  Before  all  other 
developments  of  power  the  ora- 
tor had  held  up  bravely  tbe  ban- 
ner of  the  Gburch^  and  kept  his 
place.    Before  this  new  potency  he 
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gft?e  wmj  ftod  yielded.  It  k  one 
of  the  strangest  acta  of  homage 
e?er  done  to  an  nnqaestionable 
Btreogth — '^Le  prince  de  la  parole 
mcree  diit  doDC  se  taire."  He  gave 
Qp  that  right  orer  which  he  had 
rejoiced  ia  the  fervent  days  of 
his  youth  as  "something  inalien- 
able, difioe,  eternally  free"  —  the 
right  of  speaking  of  God.  He 
Bttda  neither  resistance  nor  pdblio 
protest  The  shadow  of  the  new 
Empire  fell  .over  him  in  sudden 
chill  and  silence,  and  the  words 
died  upon  his  fervid  lips.  He 
who  had  spoken  so  freely,  labonred 
80  hard,  spent  himself  so  liberally 
for  the  service  of  bis  Church  and 
ooootry,  was  in  himself,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  **a  kind  of  liberty'*— a 
personified  freedom ;  and,  as  with 
other  freedoms,  the  day  was  over 
iior  him.  He  saw  *  by  intuition  that 
resistance  was  useless.  The  silent 
despot  overawed,  as .  by  a  species 
of  fascination,  the  doquent  priest, 
who,  in  his  heart,  was  '*  a  little  dis- 
dainful" of  all  kinds  of  powers. 
This  new  kind  of  power,  personal, 
self-eoncentrated,  standing  alone  in 
'an  inexorable  mute  mystery  over 
the  de&tioies  of  France,  silenced 
the  preacher  as  if  by  force  of  in- 
stinct. Hia  voice  died  out  of  the 
couotry,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
sodden  paralysis,  half  of  fear,  half 
of  admiration,  before  this  basilisk 
Emperor.  The .  spell  was  upon 
Lacordaire  as  iapon  France.  He 
never  opened  his  lips  again  in 
public  alter  that  one  series  of  pro- 
vincial lectures,  which  were  them- 
selves broken  off  and  left  imperfect, 
because  one  of  tbem  contained 
"some  oatbursts  of  troth^  of  grief, 
and  of  boldness,  which  were  no 
longer  in  season.  He  had  to  re- 
Dounoe  public  speaking  definitively," 
Bays  M.  de  ^ontalembert,  with  signifi- 
cant reserve;  and  here,  according 
with  the  beginning  of  the  imperial 
power,  ended  his  public  life. 

He  withdrew  after  this  to  Soraye, 
an  andent  abbey,  first  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, then  of  the  Dominicans,  to' 
which  order  be  himself  belonged, 
and  where  there  now  flourished   a 


large  public  school.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  regeneration  and 
perfection  of  this  institation,  to 
**the  teaching  of  youth,  which  had 
always  been  the  supreme  vocation 
of  bis  life.*'  Here  he  consoled  the 
sadness  and  disappointment  of  his 
heart,  wounded  as  it  was  by  the 
sudden  overthrow  of^all  the  work 
of  his  life,  and  by  the  sad  and  rapid 
change  of  affairs  which  had  taken 
place  in  France,  among  the  children 
whom  he  loved.  Bat  though  he ' 
made  no  public  '  complain^  and 
manfully  devoted  himself  to  the 
favourite  occupation  which  Provi- 
dence had  still  left  to  him,  the 
lamentable  downfall  of  all  his  hopes 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  liberal 
monk.  His  country,  bis  age, 
"which  scarcely  knew  how  to 
obey,"  had  become  all  at  once 
eager  *'not  only  to  accept  bat  to 
implore  a  master."  His  Church 
and  religious  party,  "clergy  and 
Catholics,  who  had  so  long  applaud- 
ed the  masculioe  indepundence  of 
his  eloquence,  had  fallen  all  at  once 
a  prey  to  a  delasio^  without  excuse, 
and  to  a  prostration  without  ex- 
.ample  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Names  which  had  been 
honoured  to  appear  beside  his  own 
in  the  memorable  manifestoes  by 
which  Christian  liberty  had  in- 
voked the  sole  shelter  of  public 
freedom,  appeared  all  at  once  affix- 
ed to  harangues  and  mandimeots. 
which  borrowed  the  forms  of  By- 
zantine adulation  to  salote  the  mad 
dream  of  an  orthodox  absolitism." 
"  Till  the  last  day  of  bis  life,"  adds 
M.  de  Montalembert,  '*  the  grief  and 
indignation  with  which  the  sight  of  ^ 
this  great  moral  catastrophe  inspired 
him  was  not  weakened.  But  his 
affiiction,  his  magnanimous  ^ratb, 
breathed  forth  in  his  letters.  This 
treasure  remains  to  us,  thank  God  I  it 
will  be  preserved  for  posterity ;  and 
when  the  time  shall  come  when 
all  may  be  said,  it  will  appear  as 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  neces- 
sary of  protests  against  those  who 
have  so  miserably  divided,  disarm- 
ed, and«  discredited  Catholicism  iu 
France." 
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We  have  no  space  to  qnote,  as  *'It  is  the  first  time  that  my  body 
the  biographer  doe?,  those  me-  haa  resisted  my  will,"  he  said,  with 
lancholy  and  iDdigDant  letters,  a  half-playfal  melancholy,  in  tibe 
Whilst  thns  breathing  forth  to  midst  of  his  BnCTeriogg;  and  died 
his  friends  the  disappointment  exclaiming,  *'My  God,  open  to  me, 
which  coDSQcped  his  soul,  Lacor-  open  to  me ! "  with  a  flnblime  sim- 
daire  lired  on  in  his  southern  plicity.  God  opened  to  him,  and 
seminary,  far  from  the  bnsy  world  his  agitations  were  over.  Whether 
which  bad  def^ived*  him,  a  life  of  on  the  other  side  of  that  wonderfai 
nsefolness  and  silence.  It  was  a  gateway  he  might  discover  that  his 
'*  retreat  laborions  and  animated  ''  monkish  frock  was  less  worth  fighting 
in  which  he  now  foand  himself;  for  than  it  appeared,  who  can  in- 
and,  with,  a  tme  Christian  philo-  qaire?  He  lived  a  life  fall  of  worthy 
sophy,  the  great  orator  bent  all  his  labour  and  service,  and  donbtless 
facalties  to  his'  work.  '^One  of  fonnd^his  reward, 
the  consolations  of  my  present  life,"  Oar  space  does  not  permit  na  to 
he  writes,  with  teaching  sadness,  *'  is  follow  M.  de  Montalembert,  in  his 
to  live  only  with  God  and  children :  qaotationa  from  the  letters  and  ser- 
the  latter  have  their  faults,  but  mons  of  his  friend,  though  there 
they  have  still  betrayed  nothing  are  in  these  letters  many  snatches 
and  dishonoured  nothing."  He  of  brilliant  and  tender  eloqaeDce 
made  Soraye  **the  most  flourishing  on  which  we  are  much  tempted 
and  popular  scholastic  establish-  to  linger.  It  is'  not,  however,  in 
ment  in  the  south ; "  he  formed  his  productions  that  Lacordaire  is 
a  tender  paternal  friendship  with  most  vemarkable;  il  is  in  his  char- 
many  young  souls,  over  whom  he  acter  and  career.  ''The  principal 
had  immense  influence.  With  the  thing  is  to  have  a  Ufa,**  he  himself 
same  eloquence  which  he  had  dis-  said,  when  deprecating  the  over- 
played in  Notre^  Dame  he  preached  production  of  modem  literatare ; 
to  his  pupils  in  their  provincial  and  no  man  has  more  exemplified 
chapel.  lo  short,  he  accepted  his  the  saying.  He  had  a  life,  this  man 
position  like  a  true  man ;  and,  hid-  of  conflict  and  strife,  of  self-denial 
log  his  mortification,  his  profound  and  silence,  of  independence  and 
disappointment,  his  injured  heart  duty — a  life  too  human  to  make  any 
in  bis  own  breast,  devoted  himself  formal  anatomical  consistency  over- 
to  the  important  but  obscure  posi-  visible  in  its  flesh-and-blood  details 
tion  in  which  he  was  to  end  his  life.  — ^broadly  contradictory,  yet  always 
Here  another  great  event  happened  in  a  harmony  with  itself  more  true 
to  him  in  his  seclusion.  It  was  than  consistency.  With  his  heart 
from  ^raye  he  came,  in  his  Domi-  full  of  the  agitations  and  the  hopes 
nican  irock,  to  receive  from  the  of  his  time,  he  lived  in  his  cloister 
French  Academy  ''the  noblest  re-  in  the  practice  of  self-mortifications 
compense  which  can,  in  our  days,  and  punishments  as  severe  as  those 
crown  a  glorious  and  independent  with  which  any  antique  son  of 
life."  He  sat  one  day  only  in  that  Dominic  had  subdued  the  flesh, 
illustrious  u-sembly,  where  he  ap-  ''When  all  the  events  of  this  geno- 
peared,  as  he  himself  said,  as  "the  reus  life  shall  be  known,  the  orator 
symbol  of  freedom  accepted  and  will  disappear  before  the  monk," 
fortified  by  religion.'*  This  last  says  his  sympathetic  ai^  admiring 
honour  was  the  last  public  event  biographer,  "  and  the  prestige  of  that 
which  occurred  in  his  life.  He  eloquence  which  has  mov^d,  en- 
went  back  laureated  for  his  dying,  lightened,  and  converted  so  many 
and  ended  his  life  in  Soraye,  after  souls,  will  seem  a  less  marvel  than 
a  painful  illness — so  far  as  we  are  the  formidable  austerity  of  his  life, 
able  to  make  out,  for  M.  de  Mon-  the  severity  with  which  he  chastis- 
talembert  is  indistinct  in  the  matter  ed  his  flesh,  and  his^passionate  love 
of  dates  — in  the   winter  of  1861.   for  Jesus  Christ."    This  is  the  side 
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of  hn  dbuwster  and  existence  least 
compreliensible  to  the  English  spec* 
talor.  How  he,  so  nhimpaasion- 
ed,  80  temperate, '  so  sensible  —  he 
nho  had  only  loved  glory,  and  no- 
thiog  else,  before  he  loved  God 
—  Bhoald  have  needed  **  excessive 
maoerations "  to  subdae  that  flesh 
nhicb,  80  far  as  appears,  was  far 
from  exercising  any  despotic  sway 
over  the  spirit,  is  a  cnrioos  question, 
sfid  one  which  perhaps  never  can 
be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
oar  practical  understandings;  bat 
the  interest,  the  individnality,  and 
UDcere  nobleness  of  bis  life  seem 
nnqoestionable.  -  From  his  little 
convent  he  'passes  to  the  bar  and 
pablic  tribunal.^  where  even  the  an- 
willing  crowd  applauds ;  to  the  pul- 
pit, where  admiring  multitudes  sur- 
round him ;  yet  returns  to  bis  Visi- 
tasdines  and  his  almonry,  obedient 
aod  silent,  when  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  is  over.  From  the  height 
of  popular  fame  and  success,  driven 
by  that  noble  intuition  in  his  heart 
that  he  is  not  sufficiently  using  thfi 
talent  Qod  has  given  him,  he  with- 
draws to  take  np  the  monk's  frock, 
most  despised  of  habits,  not  to  hide 
a  mortified  life  or  wounded  heart,  as 
a  sentimental  bystander  might  sup- 
pose, but  for  the  sake  of  the  labour 
and  nse  of  which  he  believes  it 
still  capable.  Deeply  contradictory 
aa  such  a  proceeding  is  of  all  our 
coovietions  and  theories,  it  is  far 
from  our  thoughts  to  blame  Lacor- 
ditire  for  this  singular  vestment  in 
wh;ch  he  enwrapped  all  his  later 
life.  It  may  be  that  to  the  eyes  of 
this  languid  and  over-refining  age, 
the  forcible  type  and  symbol  which 
antedate  all  arguments,  is,  after  all, 
the  thing  most  wanted ;  •  and  that 
the  apparition  of  the  monk,  self- 
denud^  of  all  possession?,  even  of 
his  own  will,  for  the  glory  of  God 
aod  the  s^vica  of  his  neighboui^, 
may   startle    the    confused     intelli- 


gence into  a  belief  of  that  work 
and  its  importance,  which  no  philo- 
sophy could  give.  Such  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  the  conviction  of 
Lacordaire.  Like  his  great  contem- 
porary Irving,  the  French  preacher 
felt  the  ic^fficacy  of  common  means 
for  the  work  on  which  his  heart 
was  set  To  both  the  world  came 
open-mouthed,  Vondericg  and  ad- 
miring 5  but  neither  in  the  Lon- 
don modern  church,  nor  under  the 
noble  arches  of  Notre  Dame,  was 
the  report  of  the  prophet  believed 
as  he  felt  in'^his  heast  it  ought  to  be. 
This  uneasiness  in  the  passionate 
heart  of  our  great  countryman  gave 
rise,  by  some  subtle  magnetic  influ- 
ence, to  a  wild  dream  of  miraculous 
aid  and  voices  from  heaven ;  and 
in  the  self-controlled  and  uoimpas- 
sioned  soul  of  the  French  priest  it 
wronght  an  issue  almost  as  strange 
^the  restoration,  to  some  extent,  of 
roQuasticism  in  his  country,  and 
the  dedication  of  his  own  life  to 
that  disused  and  discredited  voca- 
tion. No  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike,  but  here  both  met  in  a 
strange  concord  and  agreement. 
Something  had  to  be  done  beyond 
the  ordinary  routine  of  evangelism 
to  seize  upon  the  dull  ear  and  slug- 
gish heart  of  the  time.  Snperna- 
toralism,  or  monasticism,  or  any 
other  martyrdom — what  matter,  so 
it  did  but  startle  that  slumbering 
generation  to  some  thought  of  its 
evil  ways?  Let  us  build  the  sepul- 
chres of  those  prophets  whom  our 
fathers,  by  their  apathy  and  indif- 
ference, drove  into  such  a  noble 
desperation.  We,  too,  doubtless,  will 
do  our  share  of  the  same  work.  Yet 
it  is  a  kind  of  penitence  of  humanity 
for  its  ever-recurring  mistakes  and 
misconceptions,  which  prompts  one 
generation  to  decorate  the  tombs 
into  which  the  sins  of  a  former 
generation  have  urged  and  driven 
the  not  perfect  yet  noble  dead.* 
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In  a  email  hoaae  furnished  in  lo,  or  that  the  fatigne  was  too  great 
the  tawdry  -  brill  iaot  style,  in  a  for  her,  or  that  she  gru^^ged  the 
email  street  adjoining  Lowndes  fly-hire.  But  she  had  weekly  re- 
Square,  there  dwelt,  between  the  captions  in  her  own  little  drawing- 
years  1828  and  1859,  a  email  woman,  room,  and  moved  heaven  and  earth,  > 
who,  though  very  old,  persisted  in  and  a  variety  of  penny-post  men, 
believing  ber^elf  to* be  young,  and  to  get  them  attended.  A  few  old 
dressed  and  spoke  and  acted  as  if  Whigs,  including  the  Marquess  of 
she  were  the  observed  of  all  ob-  Laosdowne  and  good-natured  Lord 
Borers.  She  was  not  handsome;  Carlisle,  when  he  happened  to  be 
she  never  coald  have  been,  for  there  in  town,  looked  in  oucasionally  at 
were  defects  boUi  in  face  and  form  her  soirees.  Now  and  then  a  Tory 
at  variance  with  beauty;  bat  she  man  of  genius— Sir  E.  B.  Lytlon,  for 
was  bright,  or  rather  briek,  in  the  example — would  make  his  appear- 
expression  of  her  countenance,"  and  ance;  and  it  has  even  been  wbis- 
ber  air  was  jaunty,  though  neither  pered,  though  we  doubt  the  truth 
graceful  nor  elegant.  The  career  of  of  the  story,'  that  a*  learned  divide, 
this  little  woman  had  been  a  re-  sometimes  two,  might  occasionally 
markably  busy,  and,  on  the  whole,  be  seen  in  the  throng.  But  the 
a  successful  one.  She  was  a  volu-  bulk  of  her  guests  consisted  of 
minous  writer,  and  had  made  a  fashionables  of  a  second  or  third 
good  deal  of  mnney  out  of  her  order,  with  a  few  small  celebrities, 
publishers.  By  a  process  which'  is  literary,  musical,  and  artistic.  The 
perhaps  better  .understood  on  the  little  woman  was  very  great  on 
other  side  of  St  George's  Channel  these  occasions.  She  dispensed  her 
than  here,  she  succeeded  in  making  weak  tea  and  weaker  conversation 
her  way  into  what  is  call  '* so-  with  equal  fluency;  she  flattered 
ciety,'*  and  she  never  loosened  her  and  received  flattery  to  any  con- 
hold,  having  once  made  it  fast,  ceivable  amount.  Every  man  his 
npon  man  or  woman,  whom,  for  any  own  trumpeter,  and  every  woman 
reason  of  rank,  worth,  or  talent,  she  too,  was  with  her  an  afticle  of  re- 
considered it  worth  while  to  culti-  ligious  belief;  and  she  did  what 
vate.  It  is  curious  to  observe  Hke-  religious  professors  are  suspected  of 
wise  the  skill  with  which  she  makes  not  alwavs  '  doing  ^^  she  carried 
it  appear  that  the  balance  ef  ad  van-  her  faith  into  practice  A  judici- 
tage  in  the  matter  of  acquaintance  ous  application .  of  rouge  to  the 
was  alwajs  on  the  side  of  her  cheeks,  the  frocks  and  furbelows 
friends,  especially  when  tjiey  bap-  of  a  girl,  a  mincing  gait,  and  a  per- 
pened  to  be  gentlemen;  for  she  petual  smile,  set  her  forth  to  the 
laboured  under  the  happy  delusion  best  advantage.  At  eighty-three 
of  believing  that  she  was  not  only  years  of  age  she  was  still  a  butter- 
the  cleverest,  but  the  most  beauti-  fly ;  and  if  she  could  not  flit,  she 
ful  woman  of  the  age,  and  that  floundered. from  flower  to  flower. 
no  man,  young  or  old,  married  or  One  day  it  became  known, 
single,  ever  approached  except  to  fall  throuG;ht  a  paragraph  in  the  '  Morn- 
in  love  with  her.  ing  Post,'  that    Lady  Morgan   was 

Time,  however,  overtook  her  as  dead.  London  was  not  thrown  in- 
he  overtakes  other  people,  and  beat  to  a  state  of  consternation  by  the 
her  in  the  race.  Latterly  she  went  announcement,  neither  did  any  of 
out  little  in  search  of  society,  either  its  leading  habitues  array  tbem- 
because     invitations   came    sparsely   selves   in    mourning ;    on  the    con- 
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trary,   we   Are  afraid   that,   haying  least  ooald  have  nothing  to  say  to 

read  the  brief  sketch  which  aooom-  them.    Here  is  his  preface  :— 
panied    the    notificafion,  and   com-       u  r^^^  vr^r^r.  i^-«««.*i,«.i  i.*.  «^«w.«. 

I^ted  «pon  it,  ,„«t  peoole  forgot  .„d  K^m^rh^a'^w^toT;? 

withm    fi?e    minutes    or    less    that  publication.    The  collection  was  large» 

raeh    a    person    as    Lady    Morgan  „  gbe  bad  preserved  neariy  eveiy  line 

had  ever  existed.^    Bat  this  was  a  written  to  her  from  the  letters  of  princes, 

consummation  ^which,    though    com-  and    statesmen,    the    compliments    of 

Bon  enough  where  others  were  con-  poets^  of  exiles,  and  heroes,  down  to 

oeroedf   her   ladyship  had    made  np  the  petitions  of  weavers,  chimney -sweepSf 

her  mind    should    not  occur  in  her  and*  servant-girls— even  the  invitations 

case.      Having    engrossed,    as    she  Bent  her   to  dinner,  and  the  address 

helieyed,    a   large   share    of    public  <^*"^  ^^^  **  ^^^  do^r-    ^any  of  these 

atieotioQ    while    living,   she    deter-  ^^^  ^^  ^^«  ^^7  ^*ve  no  value  now ;  a 

mined  that  she  should  not  cease  to  ^^""^'^^  7®*"  hence,  if  kept  together, 

be  talked    about   when  dead.     Ac-  Jh^y  may  serve  to  illustrate  with  smgu- 

cordinrly,    she  ^  conceived^   brit    ^^  oW^^^/J^tir.t^ 

\Um^    sjLL    ^f   ;»t.^^.«»i:«:«»    u^^^u  J"©  or  a  woman  of  society  m  tbe  reign  oT 

bant    Idea   of  immortalising   herself  victoria.     My  duty  in  the  matter  of 

m  a    poethumoua    work,  and   occu-  their  publication  was  clear  enough.  Lady 

pied  hereeir,  early  and  late,  m  pre-  Morgan  ha*  not  only  proposed  to  write 

nanng    the    materials.    She  availed  ber  own  memoirs,  but  had  made  a  con- 

henelf  of   the    assistance   of    kind-  siderable  progress  m  her  task.    A  good 

hearted      Miss    Jewsbnry     in     this  part  of  a  volume  bad  been  prepared 

work,   and    appointed    by  will    that  under  her  own  eyes  for  the  press.    Much 

Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon  should  be  the  of  the  correspondence  to  be  used  had 

guardian  of  ber  literary  reputation,  been  marked,  aud  the  copious  diaries,  in 

We    never    heard    whether    in    her  which  she  had  noted  the  events  of  ber 

lifetime  she  made  Mr.  Dixon  aware  ^^®  »^^  *^®  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  tbougbts,  snp- 

of  the  honour  which  was  intended  P"^,'^,  «*«/^7  all   the  additions   which 

for    him:     we    think    it    probable  could  be  desired.    Under  th«iecircum. 

that  she  did  not ;  because  Mr.  f,*^^  ''  fj^^"?^^.^  T  ^^flK^fK 
n!«*«  Ja  ,*«n*J^  ♦«  k-T-  «-«  «#  Morgan  could  be  judiciously  lea  to  teU 
Dixon  18  reputed  to  be  »  man  of  her  own  story  in  her  own  way.'' 
sense ;  and  it  strikes  us  that,  know-  ^ 
iDg  his  woman,  he  would  have  got  If  Mr.  Dixon  had  followed  any 
out  of  the  scrape  had  the  chance  of  other  course,  he  would  have  done 
ddng  so  been  afforded  him.  But  great  injustice  both  to  himself  and 
it  is  one  thing  to  object  to  a  pro-  to  Lady  Morgan.  Her  ladyship's 
posed  arrangement  before  it  is  com-  story,  as  told  by  herself,  is  indeed 
pleted,  and  quite  another  to  refuse  a  literary  curiosity :  had  it  been 
carrying  into  effect  the  last  wish  told  by  him,  or  by  anybody  else, 
of  a  relative  or  dear  friend.  The  we  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
struggle  was  doubtless  severe  ;  but  found  a  dozen  readers.  It  is  pro- 
sentiment  prevailed  with  Mr.  Dixon  bable,  foir  example,  that  Mr.  Dixon 
over  the  remonstrances  of  good  would  have  endeavoured  to  settle 
taste  and  good  feeling.  He  took  the  dates  of  events  as  they  occurred, 
home  the  box  which  contained  the  Possibly,  too,  he  might  have  nar- 
precious  documents  ;  and  now,  at  an  rated  these  events  exactly  as  they 
mterval  of  three  ^rs  from  the  old  befell  :  we  are  pretty  sure  that  he 
lady's  death,  the  results  are  before  us.  would  have  done  his  beat  to  draw 
But  Mr.  Dixon,  though  a  pious  a  faithful  portraiture  of  his  hero- 
executor,  is  not  the  less  a  wise  ine  —  coloured^  perhaps,  with  the 
man.  He  seems  to  have  read  her  tints  which  biographers  are  apt  to 
ladyship's  papers  through,  and  ar^  shed  over  the  objects  of  their  lauda- 
rived  at  a  just  appreciation  of  their  tion,  but  not  absolutely  blazing. 
merits.  They  would  not  bear  Lady'  Morgan  knew  a  great  deal 
handling  in  any  shape  ;  they  must  better  than  this.  She  starts  with 
come  before  the  public  exactly  as  the  frank  avowal,  ''that  she  never 
they   came   before  him,  or    he  at  means  to  be  trammelled  by  attend- 
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iDg  to  dates.  .  .  .  What  has  a  wo- 
man to  do  with  dates? — cold,  false, 
erroneons,  chroDological  dates  t  New 
style,  old  style,  procession  of  the 
eqaioox ;  ill-timed  calculation  of 
comets  long  since  dae  at  their  sta- 
tions, yet  never  come."  Don't'  let 
.the  reader  suppose  that  this  is  a  mere 
empty  flourish  of  trumpets.  Lady 
Morgan  was  never  more  earnest  in 
her  life  than  when  she  wrote  tbese 
sentences.  It  formed  part  of  her 
plan  to  be  considered  as  enjoying 
a  perpetual  youth,  and  she  took 
the  readiest,  and  as  she  believed, 
the  surest  means  of  efifectiog  that 
purpose.  In  like  manner,  Lady 
Morgan  had  resolved  that  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  her  career,  as  tbe 
world  was  to  fallow  it^  should  be  a 
romance.  She  throws  an  air  of  mys- 
tery, therefore,  not  only  over  the 
date  of  her  birth,  but  over  all  the 
incidents  of  place  and  condition  into 
which  she  fell ;  till  circnmstances 
as  wonderful  as  they  afe  fortunate, 
combined  to  plant  her  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  literature  and  fashion. 
This  gives  her  an  immense  advantage 
over  autobiographers  in  genera).  She 
is  free  to  say  what  she  pleases,  and 
to  say  it  as  she  pleases;  and  if  the 
public  be  perverse  enough  to  dis- 
credit her  statements  wholly  or  in 
part,  what  is  that  to  her  ?  The  pub* 
lie  will  read  her  book  and  talk  about 
it,  and  the  subject  of  it;  and  her 
manes,  if  she  have  any  manes,  will 
for  a  while  be  gladdened. 

There  are  two  ways  of  telling 
the  story  of  Ladv  Morgan's  infancy 
and  girlhood.  The  first,  or  poeti- 
cal,  which  is  her  own,  describes  her 
as  descended  from  an  old  Irish 
family— -as  the  daughter  of  a  man 
of  brilliant  genius  and  the  highest 
sense  of  honour  —  as  coming  into 
the  world  at  a  moment  when  this 
great  and  good  man^s  affairs  hap- 
pened, unfortunately,  to  be  in  con- 
fusion ;  and  as  thus  forced,  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  or  her  own,  to 
make  a  too  early  acquaintance  with 
poverty  an^  its  attendant  evils. 
The  other  or  prosaic,  which  has 
no  foundation  to  rest  upon  except 
vulgar  fact,  says  that  Sydney 
OwensoQ    was    the  daughter   of    a 


strolling  player,  •  who  could  never 
clearly  distinguish  between  meum 
and  tuum — wno  was  always  rollick- 
ing, light-hearted,  and  merry  —  who 
spent  every  farthing  which  he 
earned  faster  than  it  came  in,  was 
often  in  prison,  and  perpetually  in 
debt.  The  poetic,  or  Lady  Mor- 
gan's reading,  further  shows  that 
the  Owensons  or  M^Owens  came 
from  one  ,of  the  great  houses  of 
Connaught,  which  at  some  remote 
period,  date  unknown,  had  lost  or 
forfeited  their  enormous  estate ; 
that  her  grandfather,  a  handsome 
young  yeoman,  ran  away  with  her 
grandmother,  and  that,  though  very 
poor,  they  lived,  upon  the  whole, 
comfortably  and  respectably  toge- 
ther. Tbe  other,  or  prosaic  version, 
seems  to  say  that  it  was  Miss  Owen- 
son's  grandmother  who  ran  away 
with  her  grandfather;  that  she  fell 
in  love  wiih  his  iUigant  Hibernian 
proportions  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  curling-match,  and  never  let 
him  alone  till  he  had  made  her  his 
wife.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy, 
as  we  advance  in  this  interesting 
history,  to  follow  the  line  which 
separates  the  ideal  from  the  real ; 
but  this  much  at  least  is  certain, 
that  before  the  end  of  a  year  the 
ci-devant  Miss  Grofton  became  the 
mother  of  Kobert  M'Owen,  and  that 
Robert  M'Owen  l>ecame  in  due  course 
of  time  the  father  of  Sydney  Lady 
Morgan. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  very 
clearly  under  what  circumstances 
the  patronymic  M,Owen  made  way 
for  the  more  euphonious  Owenson. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
change  must  have  occurred  at  tbe 
time  when  young  M'Owen  became 
a  dependant  upon  the  Blakes,  and 
hereby  hangd  a  tale.  Mrs.  M'Owen. 
it  appears,  was  a  sweet  singer,  and 
playea  skilfully  on  the  Irish  harp. 
She  possessed  likewise  a  large  share 
of  that  inventive  faculty  which  de- 
scended to  her  granddaughter,  for 
she  managed  to  get  up  such  a  story, 
and  to  tell  it  so  effectively,  as  to 
ioduoe  a  rich  neighbour  to  become 
the  patron  of  her  son.  .  A  Mr.  Blake, 
a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  had 
purchased    the  property   on   which 
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M*Owen'a  cabin  s^ood.  He  called  public  amasement;  bat  no  sooner 
one  day  on  the  inmates,  and  was  la  the  patron's  back  turned,  than 
struck,  of  course,  with  the  ladjiike  the  proteg^  hurries  off  to  Yauxhall, 
manners  of  one  pf  them,  who  soon  and  is  easily  persuaded  to  take  part 
made  him  aware  of  the  gentility  of  in  the  duet  of  *  Fair  Aurora '  with 
her  own  descent,  and  got  up  a  his  friend  Madame  Weichse),  who 
pedtgree  still  more  startling  for  her  has  an  engagement  there.  He  little 
husband  and  son^  Mr.  Btake  was  knows  what  eyes  itre  upon  him  all 
assured,  with  great  solemnity  and  the  while.  Mr.  Blake  has  not  gone 
perfect  effect,  that  at  some  period  to  Ireland ;  he  has  come  to  Yaax- 
lodefioltely  remote  a  Blake  had  hail  to  be  amused,  and  after  listen- 
diddled  a  M'Owen  out  of  his  estate,  ing  to  the  doet,  and  probably  ap- 
The  millionaire's  sympathies  were  plauding  it,  he  goes  straight  back 
awakened,  either  by  the  tale,  or  by  to  his  house  in  Bassell  Stree^  We 
the  manner  of  telling  it ;  and  as  he  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  might 
had  previously  been  struck  by  the  have  happened  had  young  Owen- 
boy  *8  ezqnisite  voice  (for  yoang  son  returned' home  to  sleep.  But 
M'Owen  sang  like  a  thrash,  and  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he 
formed  one  of  the  .  choir  in  the  was  out  on  a  spree  for  three  days 
morning  at  the  chapel,  and  in  the  and  three  nights,  and  found,  when 
afternoon  at  the  church),  Mr.  Blake  the  fun  was  over,  that  his  trdnk 
forthwith  proposed  to  take  him  stood  ready  roped  in  the  hall,  and 
into  bis  family  and  Jo  for  him.  It  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blake,  con- 
was  too  good  an  oi^r  to  be  refused,  taining  a  bank  poftt  •  bill  for  £300, 
Young  M*Owen,  henceforth  to  be  requested  h|m  to  go  about  his  busi- 
spoken    of    as    Ovrenson,    left    the   ness. 

cabin  for  the  hall,  and  received  iust  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
such  an  education  as  a  horribly  believe  that  this  is  a  not  incorrect 
seiBsh  i>achelor  with  some  fine  statement  of  the  case.  Some  allow* 
tastes  considered  would  suffice  to  ances  must  of  course  be  made,  for 
render  the  \mj  useful  to  himself,  and  over  -  colouring*  Probably  Owensbn 
amusing  to  other  people.  was    not    quite    the    accomplished 

We  hear  nothing  after  this  of  gentleman  whom  his  daughter  re- 
Grandfather  M'Owen,  and  not  much  presents  him  to  have  been,  nor  Mr; 
of  Grandmother.  They  probably  Blake  the  sybarite  and  the  brute 
continued  to  live,  the  rest  of  their  she  describes.  At  all  events,  we 
day9,  the  cat- and -dog  life  which  think  he  did  perfectly  right  in  get- 
usoally  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons  ting  rid  of  a  scapegrace  whom  he 
circumstanced  as  they  were  ;  but  could  not  tnust  out  of  his  own  sight 
the  son.  goes  with  his  patron  to  Such,  however,  were  not  young 
Dublin,  where  for  the  first  time  he  Owenson*s  views  of  the  matter, 
is  present  at  a  play.  By -and -by.  He  indignantly  re-en<^1oeed  the 
after  exchanging  his  frieze  .  for  bank-note  to  Mr.  Blajce  (we  have 
broadcloth,  he  removes  to  London,  some  doubts  about  that  fact),  and 
There  wits  and  beauties  flock  about  marched  off,  proud  and  penniless, 
him.  He  is  very  clever  -—  he  sings  to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  upshot 
divinely.  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  his  was  that  he  took  to  the  stage,  and 
first  cousin,  five  times  removed,  and  sang  and  acted  with  moderate  sue- 
Madame  Weichsel  takes  a  fancy  to  cess.  He  accepted  an  engagement 
him.  This  is  too  much,  and  the  at  Shrewsbury,  and  there  persuaded 
lad's  head  gets  turned.  Mr.  Blake  the  mayor's  daughter  to  marry  him 
has  occasion  to  visit  Ireland,  or  privately.  It  was  a  decided  mh- 
says  that  he  has,  and  goes  away,  alliance  on  both  sides,  for  the  good 
after  charging  young  Owenson  to  blood  of  old  Ireland  got  contami- 
keep  at  home  and  look  after  his  nated  by  intermixture  with  that  of 
properhr.  In  particular,  he  charges  a  provincial  magnate ;  while  the 
the  lad  not  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  magnate  took  so  Uttle  to  the  honour 
his  absence,  or  to  any  other  place  of  conferred  upon  him,  that  he  refused 
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to  make  any  BettlemeDt  on  the  young 
couple,  or  even  to  see  them. 

Mi83  Hill,  DOW  Mrs.  Owenson, 
was  a  follower  of  Lady  HoDtiogdon, 
and  hated  the  stage.  She  prevailed 
npoQ  her  husband,  great  as  he  was 
in  such  characters  as  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  and  Major  O'Flaherty, 
to  abandon  it,  and  he  confined  him- 
self to  singing  at  oratorios.  This 
continued  for  a  while,  very  much 
to  the  singer's  discontent ;  but 
by -and -by  Richard  Daley,  Esq.  of 
Castle  Daley  (let  us  /not  withhold 
the  title),  persuaded  the  facile 
Owenson  to  violate  his  pledge,  and 
to  cdnnect  himself  wkh  the  Thea- 
tre-Royal, Grow  Street,  Dublin,  of 
which  he  Gastle  Daley  was  the 
patentee.  There  followed  upon 
this  a  removal  to  Drumcondra, 
where  the  deputy-manager  —  for  such 
was  Mr.  Owenson^s  rank  —  took  a 
'<  pretty  villa,"  and  Mrs.  Owensoo 
bore  as  she  best  might  her  banish- 
ment to  the  land  of  Papists  and 
potatoes.  And  here,  in  passing, 
we  would  venture  to  point  out, 
that  when  Lady  Morgan  speaks  of 
"pretty  villas,"  ^* elegant  cottages," 
.  '<  lovely  villsges,"  and  suchlike,  she 
does  not  always  intend  that  we 
should  believe  her  au  pied  de  la 
lettre.  The  ** pretty  villa*'  in  the 
** lovely  village"  was,  we  suspect, 
in  the  present  instance,  a  tumble- 
down, half- ruinous  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  dirty  lane,  much  fre- 
quented t>y  long-legged  swine  and 
half-naked  children.  And  we  arrive 
at  tbis  conclasion  from  recollecting 
a  little  incident  in  her  ladyship's 
after -history,  which  may  be  worth 
recording.  She  went  out  of  town 
on  one  occasion,  to  write,  as  she 
said,  *'  in  quiet,"  a  book  on  which 
she  was  engaged.  Her  correspond- 
ence with  her  fnshionable  friends 
was  not,  however,  intermitted ; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Charleville, 
not  given  in  this  collection,  she 
describes  herself  as  '*  sitting  beside 
a  glass  door,  which  opens  upon  a 
velvet  lawn,  and  commands  a  lovely 
view  over  one  of  the  fairest  land- 
scapes that  ever  delighted  the  eve 
of   a    painter."     Lady    Charleville, 


happening  not  loi^^  after  to  be  near 
the  place  of  '*  Glorvina's  "  retreat, 
had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  the 
spot  which  had  been  thus  deline- 
ated, and  found  it  to  be  a  small 
and  rather  dirty  room  in  a  cottage, 
with  a  single  window  looking  out 
upon  a  cabbage- garden,  beyond 
which,  at  about  ten  yards'  distance, 
uprose  a  stiff  quickset  hedge,  im- 
pervious to  the  vision  I 

We  must  pass  lightly  over  what 
remains  to  be  told  of  the  family 
history  of  the  Owensons.  It  is 
rather  confusedly  narrated,  and 
seems  to  imply  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  household  were  ge- 
nerally straitened,  and  that  they 
either  shifted  their  habitat  very 
frequently,  or  were  often  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
just  ascertained,  for  example,  that 
on  the  arrivaLof  Mrs.  Owenson  in 
Ireland,  **  my  rather  took  a  pretty 
villa  for  her  at  Drumcondra.''  Yet 
the  authority  for  this  fact  relates : 
'<  I  was  born  on  Ghristmas  Day,  in 
that  land  where  all  holy  days  are  re- 
ligiously celebrated,  as  testimonials 
to  faith,  and  are  excuses  for  festivi- 
ty in  ancient  ould*^  Dublin."  And 
here  again  there  is  a  blank,  which 
we  are  left  to  fill  np  as  we  please. 
On  the  Ghristmas  Day  of  what  year 
might  this  memorable  event  occur? 
Taking  collateral  circumstances  in- 
to account,  it  might  not  unfairly 
be  assumed  that  some  Ghrietoias 
Day  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  witnessed  the  remarkable 
occurrence.  Bat  the  inference,  we 
suspect,  would  be  erroneous.  Hav- 
ing  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
settle  the  matter,  we  are  glad  that 
it  is  in  our  power  to  save  Lady 
Morgan  from  the  reproach  of  hav- 
ing lived  many  years  beyond  eighty. 
She  was  born  in  1776.  -  .''Bells 
tolled,  carols  were  intoned  —  the 
streets  resounded  with  joyous 
sounds ;  an  uproarious  party  sat 
about  the  board  of  as  fine  a  type  of 
the  Irish  gentleman  as  Ireland  ever 
set  forth,  when  another  birth"  (an- 
other than  what?)  ''was  announced 
by  a  joyous  gossip  to  the  happy 
father,    who   instantly  disappeared." 
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We  eturoot  to6  mncli  commeDd  tbe  It  appears  to  ns  that  on  this  event- 
taste,  DOt  to  say  the  piety,  of  this  fal  night  she  could  not  have  been 
whole    seotenoe.    No   wonder    that   less  than  six  years  old  at  the  least 
tbe  gaests,  waiting,  "  not  with'  empty       Mr.    Owenson's   theatrical    adven- 
glasKs,*'    till     the     happy    father's   tnre  was  not  a  fortnnate  one.    The 
retara,  shoold   have  considered   tlie   Government  went   against   him,   by 
event  a  *' reason    fair   to   fill    their   granting  to  Mr.  Daley  a  patent  for 
rlasB  again/'  or  that  they  were  with   the   exdnsive   performance    of    the 
difficalty  dispersed  on  the  assurance   regular    drama;,    and    the    Dablin 
**tbat   they  shoald   all   meet   again   gentry,  thongh  they  took  plenty  of 
that  day  month,  to  be  present  at  the   boxes  at   the  Masic   Hall,  objected 
ehristeDiDg  of  the  yoang  heathen. *'        or  fofrgot  to  pay  for  t&em.    Neither 
Tbt   christening   of    the   '*yoang   was   he   more   ^nccessfal   in    trade, 
heathen"  took   place   in  dae   time    His  coasins,.  the   Ffrenches,  an   old 
The     ceremony    is    well    described,   family,  of  course,  exiled  on  account 
and   the   style   eminently  character-   of  their  religion,  or  for  some  other 
istic,  for  it  is  light,  airy,  graceful,   cause,    made    him    their    agent    for 
and     considerably     profnne.     Then   the  aale  of  wines  which  they  grew 
comes  a  pause,  extending,  as  it  would   i#Bordeaux ;  and   though   he   cer- 
appear,  over  some  years  — and  after   tainly  managed  to  get  rid  of  large 
that  a  graphic  account'  of  the  lum-   quantities,  he  was  never  able  to  re- 
bering   of    a    post-coach,   ''  on    the   mit  to  them  negotiable  bills  for  the 
evening   of  a  dreary  winter's  day,   same.    He  went,    in    short,  to  the 
up  the  ill- paved  hill  of  an  old  street   dogs,    his    course    thither    being    a 
in  the  oldest  part  of  Dublin,  called   good  deal  accelerated  by  the  death 
Fish  Shambles  Street."    Where  the   of  his  amiable  but  gloomy  and  Oal- 
coach  came  from  we  are  not  told,   vinistie  wife.     And   now  bypgan   in 
hut  it  conveyed  Mrs.  Owenson  *aod   earnest   the   education   of    the   two 
her  two  daughters  (for  by  this  time   Mioses  Owenson.    They  were  placed 
Olivia  likewise  had  been  born,  and   under   a   French   emigrSe,  a    Mme. 
both  she  and  Sydney  were  able  to   Terson.    who.  kept   school    first    at 
take  their  share  in  conversation)  to   Portarlington,    and     afterwards     at^ 
the  new  home  which  Mr.  Owenson    Glontarf,  and  learned  from  her  im- 
had  prepared  for  them.     And  here   perfectly  a  good  deal,  liviog  at  the 
comes  another  mystery.     Tbe  house  same    time    with    ''many   girls    of 
is   evidently  a   ruin  —  but   why   a  rank,    and    some    of    dlstinguiBhed 
ruin,  and  how,  if  ever,  repaired,  we   talent.''      How    Mme.    Terson    got 
never  learo.    It  is  enough  for  us  to  paid  we  are  left  to  conjecture.    Pro- 
know  that  Mr.  Owenson,  in  breach  of  bably  she  never   got   paid    at   all ; 
his  engagement  with   Mr.  Daley  of  but  being  a  benevolent  person,  Mid 
Castle  Daley,  had  taken  the  National   a  sort  of  sister  of  mercy,  she  alioMM 
Theatre  Music  Hall,  and  that  it  was   the   player's   daughters    to    remain 
opebecf  with   the    ri^resentation   of  with  her  for  four  years,  and    thea 
three    pieces,  —  •*  *  The    Carmelite,'   handed  them  over  to  a  Mrs.  Ande^ 
*  The  Brave  Irishman,' and 'The  Poor   son  in  order   to   be  finished.    Mrs. 
Soldier.'     A  medley   of    Irish   airs   Anderson,  however,  was  a   diflerent 
made  up  the  overture,  which  ended   sort  of  person  from  »Mme.  Terson. 
with  the  Volunteers'  March,  and  my   Her  pupils  ^  were  the  daughters  of 
hther    wrote    aqd    spoke    the   pro-   wealthy  mediocrities;  their  manners 
loffue  in  his  own  character   of  an   were  coarse  and  familiar;"  and  Mrs. 
Irish  yohmteer."    Now,  if  we  recol-   Anderson  herself  had  a  vulgar  de- 
lect aright,  the  Irish  Volunteers  were   sire  to  receive  qttid  pro  quo.    Tbe 
in  their  glort  about  1782,  and  as  we   young  ladies  could   not,  under  such 
learn   that  Miss  Sydney,  when   the   circumstances,  remain  long  with  her. 
"post-coach"  set  down   its   burden^  Tet  ''the  school  in  Earl  Street  had 
had   held   an    interesting    conversa-    its  advantages   too,  for  it  brought 
tion  with  her  mother  alwnt  Handel,   us  constantly  in  contact  with  our 
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dear   fkther,  who  walked   ont  with  died  at  last  of  ddirium  tremens  in  the 
U8   every    sanday   on   the   Mall   in   parlieas   of  Westminster),  to  whom 
Sackville  Street,  where  the  fashion-   her  father  had  been  kind.    It  is  by 
ables  of  Dablin   most   did    coogre-   no  means  certain  that  he  ever  sen- 
gate,  who  seldom  passed  as  witboat   oosly  proposed,  bat  he  wrote  many 
the  observation,  ^  There  goes  Owen-   letters    foil    of    nonsense,   most    of 
son  and  his  two  dear  little  girls.' "         which  are  printed  in  this  collection. 
Having  tbas  early,  established  for   ThQu  came  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
herself   an    interest    in   the    esteenl   rison  .of  Kilkenny,  two  of  whom  at 
and    admiration    of    "  the    fashion-   least   fairly   died    beeaose    beaotifol 
ables/'  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at   Sydney  was  craeL 
that   Sydney  ^wenson's  after-career       "Captain  White  Benson  and  Captain 
shonld    have    been    brilliant.      She   Earl' (says  Miss  Jewsbury,  writing &om 
went  with  her  father   to   Kilkenny,    Lady  Morgan's  memoranda)  "  were  two 
where    he   bnilt  *<a^beaatifal    littie   young  officers  quartered  in  Kilkenny 
theatre,**  and   mprtgaged    it,    before   duriog  tho-  period  when  Mr.  Owenaon 
it  was  roofed  in,  '*  to  a  wealthy  and   had  his  daughters  with  him,  while  his 
fashionable    attorney."      The    nsual    tlieatr©  was  being  built    She  refers  to 
results   followed  — Mr.    Welch,    te    ^^e  Jouog  men  in  one  of  her  Dublin 
wealthy    and    fashionable    attorney,   Iftters  to  her  father,  telling  him  that 
**  foreclosed    his    mortgage    sadden-   ^^'7x^^u  ^    ^^    '    '  ^• 
ly"  (we  have  heard  that  he   Aever   ,.   ^^^i^^T^!  *  very  dragon  of  discre- 
Ii«u    L*    I    f^!rK{««.    ;lf    5«*-lIoA     *^o°»  and  the  two  girls  might  have  had 
could   get    a    farthmg    of    interest)    a  worse  guardian.   Udy  Clark  often  told 
-and  bills  to  an  enormoas  amount   of  the  Kilkenny  days,  when  she,  ao  nn- 
were     presented.      Ibey    were    ac-    formed  lump  of  a  girl,  whoee  greatest 
cepted   as    a    notice    to  quit.      Mr.    delight  was  to  go  rambling  about  the 
Owenson  carried  his  danghtera  back   fields,  armed  with  a  big  stick  and  fol- 
to  Dablin,  where  he  placed  them  in    lowAl  by  a  dog,  onoe  returned  from  her 
lodgings    under    the    care    of    their   rambles  covered  with   mud,  and,  ber 
faithful  maid  Molly,  and  then  bolt-   frock  torn  from  scrambling  over  hedges 
ed.    The    truth   seems    to    be,  that   and  ditches,  her  hair  all  blown  over 
everybody    came    down    upon    him.    her  face  (she  had  the   loveliest  long 
The  players  were  clamorous  for  tbeir   golden  hair  that  ever  was  seen),  and 
salaries;     the    workpeople    iosiated    ^0^°^  her  sister  Sydney  and  these  two 
upon  having  their  accounte  settled;    J"^,^??   'f''^^  sitting  m   the  parlour, 
the    attorney   claimed    the    amount  JSiL  dL     ^iw  ;»^^^^ 
of  bis  mortage;  and  the  Ffrenches  1^ l^.^to laTthrcJo^^lT^ 
required  that  some  portion  at  least   and  thinking  they  had  stayed  quite  long 
of  the  value  of  the  wine  which  Mr.    enough,  said,  in  her  most  unoeremonioiw 
Oj|nson    bad«  undertaken    to    sell   manner,  « Come,  be  oflf  wid  yez  I  an' the 
fo9them    eboald  be  accounted  for.    master  will  be  coming  in  to  his  dinner. 
What    could   the   poor    manager  do   and  what  will  he  say  to  find  you  here 
under  such  circnmstanoes  ?    He  hid   fandangoing  with  Hiss  Sydney  ?^*   Syd- 
liimself   till  a  commission  of  bank-   ney,  who  the  moment  before  had  been 
ruptcy  could  be  taken  out,  and  then,    enjoying  her  sorrows,  burst  out  laughing 
like  many  a  wiser  if  not  better  mat),   at  this  sally,  and,  shakmg  her  black  curiy 
walked  at  large  again,  as  if  nothing   bead,  danced  awjjr  like  a  fairy.'-' 
particular  had  happened.  What  an  exquisite  piece  of  word- 

From  this  date,  aboat  1794,  M{.  painticg  1  What  a  charming  scene  I 
Owenson  ceases  to  be  the  promi-  Who  can  wonder  that  the  results 
nent  figure  in  the  family  tableaa.  should  have  been  so  serious  ?  Of 
His  daughter  Sydney  assumes  her  Captain  Earl,  to  be  sure,  we  hear 
proper  place.  Though  barely  eigh-  nothing  more,  but  Captain  Benson 
teen,  she  has  already  had  lovers  wrote  two  letters  at  least  to  his 
without  end  at.  her  feet  The  first  ladylove,  both  of  which,  dated  in 
is  a  poor  scholar  called  Dermody  1798,  are  given  in  extenso,  Mi^s 
(a  thoroogh  scaup,  by  the  by,  who  Jewsbury's  remarks  concerning  them 
abased     everybody's    patience^    and    are  edifying :—  * 
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*'Tbefle  two  letters," she  says,  "are 
much  worn  and  torn,  as  though  from  fre- 
quent reading  and  handling.  On  the  back 
of  the  latest  of  them  is  written,  'This  ele- 
gant-minded and  highlj-gifced  young 
man  drowned  himself  near  York  a  few 
montbB  after  I  received  this  letter/  " 

Tender  as  her  heart  was,  Miss  Oweo- 
80D  had  BomethiDg  else  to  do  than  to 
iodalge  its  weakneEsee.  She  deter- 
mined, as  soon  as  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  her 
father's  affairs,  to  earn  her  own  live- 
lihood; and  however  ridiculous  her 
Tanity  may  be,  however  gross  her 
many  breaches  of^trath  and  oommoa 
I^opiiety,  we  ara"  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  we  do  it  with  hearty  good- 
will, that  she  went  ^llantly  throqgh 
with  that  parpose.  Her  first  impalse 
was  to  tarn  authoress;  h^r  next  and 
wiser,  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  or 
companioD,  if  any  lady,  young  or  old, 
would  have  her.  She  was  now  about 
twenty-ODP,  but  looked  considerably 
younger.  There  was  diCBculty,  there- 
fore, in  finding  a  place  for  her,  though 
ber  old  music-master,  M.  Fontai5e, 
did  his  best  to  make  her  merits 
koowD,  and  the  Gonntess  0*Hag- 
gerty,  ao  emigree  and  a  di8tiDgaiii>hed 
harpist,  took  her  up^  A^^^icl^Q^* 
however,  introduced  ber  at  one  of 
Fontaine's  parties  to  MraLefann,  a 
sister  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
who  behaved  to  her  then  /and  ever 
afterwards  with  marked  kindness. 
The  result  was,  thai  a  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  sought  her  out,  and,  after  a 
little  preliminary  negotiation,  it  was 
settled  that  she  should  proceed  on 
a  visit  to  Bracklio,  near  Castle- 
town in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
and,  if  approved  and  approving, 
that  she  sboald  undertake  the  edu- 
caUon  of  two  young  ladies,  the 
daoghters  of  her  new  friend.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Lady  Morgan,  she 
eeems  to  have  won  the  hearta  and 
clouded  the  judgments  of  all  whom 
she  approached. 

Her  account  of  her  jouroev  to 
Bracklio,  and  of  the  manner  of  her 
reception  there,  is,  of  course  too 
good  to  be  qaite  true,  but  it  is  very 
characterktic  She  was  to*  travel 
by  tbe  night-mail,   bat^    being    in- 


vited to  a  petit  lal  tP adieu  -  at  M. 
Fontaine's,  she  was  startled  in  the 
middle  of  a  oonntry-dance  Jby  hear- 
ing tbe  guard'a  horn  sounding  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  ^  Then  all 
that  could  be  done  was  for  Molly 
to  throw  a  warm  cloak  over  me, 
with  my  own  bonnet,  and  my  little 
bundle  of  things,  so  that  I  might 
dress  when  I  got  to  Kinigad.  One  of 
the  young  gentlemen  snatched  np 
my  pormanteau,  and  so  we  all  flew 
along  the  flags,  which  were  frosted 
over,  and  got  to  the  mail  just  as  the 
^uard  lost  patience  and  was  mount* 
log.  So  I  jvas  poked  in  and  the 
door  banged  to,  and  '  my  carriage* 
drove  off  like  lightning  down  -  Col- 
lege Green,  along  the  quays,  and 
th^n  into  son^e  gloomy  street  I  did 
not  remeoiber." 

A  smart  young  officer  is  taken 
np  at  one  of  the  l>arrack-gates,  but 
being  told  by  the  ^uard  that  there 
was  an  old  lady  insideifbe  declines 
to  enter,  and  jumps  up  beside  the 
coachman.  Imagine  his  chagrin  on 
discovering,  when  the  coach  stops  at 
Kinigad,  how  grossly  he  had  been 
deceived.  •*  What  I"  he  exclaims, 
as  Miss  Owenson  'is  about  to  step 
out ;  ''  *  let  such  a  foot  as  that  sink  . 
in' the  snow? — never T  .  .  .  and  he 
actually  carried  me  in  his  arms  into 
the  kitchen,  and  placed  me  in  an  old 
arm-chair  before  a  roaring  turf-fire." 
Of  course  he  did,  and  of  course  he 
was  overawed  and  subdued  when 
he  hea^rd  that  Mr.  Featherstone's 
carriage  and  horses  were  waiting  to 
carry  the  young  lady  to  Bracklin. 
But  what  must  the  astonishment  of 
the  quiet  country  family  have  been 
when  the  future,  governess  of  their 
children  walked  in,  *'  pinched,  cold, 
confused,  and  miserable,  in  a  ball- 
dress  and  pink  silk  shoes  and  stock- 
ingS)  withoat  an  article  wherewith 
to  change,  her  luggage  having  gone 
forward  with  the  mail?"  All,  how- 
ever, comes  right  in  the  end.  The 
old  gentleman  looks  grave,  the 
young  ladies  laugh.;  mamma  puts 
the  stranger  in  charge  of  her  future 
pupils,  who  dress  her  np  in  suits  of 
their  own.  There  is  a  capital  din- 
ner— she  sings  ^Emunch  ach  NuW 
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0  Ned  of  the  HillsO,  and  *  Barbara 
Allen'  (we  presame  at  the  diDoer- 
table),  and  after  tea  the  whole  enter- 
tainmeDt  is  wonod  up  with  a  dance,  In 


ship.  She  had  already  completed  her 
first  novel,  and  needed  only  a  pnb* 
lisher  to  bring  it  ont.  Her  accoant 
of  the  maDner  in  which  that  want  was 


which  Miss  Owenson  comes  off  with   supplied  is  too  rich  not  to  be  given  in 
flying  colours.    Why  conld  not  the  old   detail  :— 
lady  stop  there  ? 


"  Public  for  public,"  she  continues  in 
her  imhecility.  '*  It  may  be  worth  while 
here  to  contrast  my  last  jig  in  public 
with  this  my  first  oat  of  the  school-room. 
During  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchees  of  Northumberland,  by  whoee 
Attentions  I  was  much  diatioguished,  as 
indeed  were  all  my  family,  it  happened 
that  Lord  George  Hill  catoe  on  a  little 
embassy  fVom  Her  Excellency  to  beg  that 
I  would  dance  ati  Irish  jig  with  him,  as 
she  had  heard  of  my  performance  with 
Lady  Glengall  In  a  preceding  reign.  He 
said  if  I  would  consent  I  should  choose 
either  the  Castle  or  the  Viceregal  Lodge 
for  the  exhibition,  and  that  his  brother, 
Lord  Downsbire,  would  write  to  Hills- 
boro'  for  hisfown  piper,  who  was  then 
reckoned  the  best  in  Ireland.  As  it  was 
to  be  a  private  and  not  a  court  exhibition, 
my  husband  permitted  me  to  accept  the 
challenge  from  the  two  best  jig-dancers 
in  the  country,  Lord  George  himself  and 
Sir  Philip  CramptOQ.  I  had  the  triumiHi 
of  flooring  my  two  rivals.  Lord  George 
soon  gave  in,  and  the  Surgeon-General 


'*  The  Eeatheratone  family  were  short- 
ly to  leave  town»  and  I  resolved  on  the 
desperate  step  of  publishing  my  novel, 
though  I  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bookseller  and  a  publisher ;  and 
I  intended  to  take  my  chance  of  finding 
one  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  I  had  ob- 
served that  the  Domenich-street  cook,  a 
relic  of  the  Dowager  Steele  regime,  was 
in  the  habit  of  hanging  up  her  bonnet 
and  cloak  in  the  back  hall.  I  slipped 
down  quietly  one  morning  early,  pnton 
the  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  with  the  MS. 
tidily  put  up  under  my  arm,  passed 
through  the  open  hall-door,  at  which  a 
milkman  was  standings  and  started  on 
my  first  literaiy  adventure.  I  wandered 
down  into  Britain  Street,  past  the  noble 
edifices  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  the 
Rotuuda,  quickened  my  steps  down  the 
aristocratic  pavement  of  SackviUe  Street^ 
th^n  occupied  by  the  principal  nobility 
of  Ireland.  When  I  got  to  the  bottom, 
with  Carlisle  Bridge  and  the  whole  world 
of  commerce  *all  before  me  where  to 
choose,*  I  was  puzsled;  but  as  chance 
directed,  I  turned  to  the  right  into  Hen- 


felt  a  twingi.  of  gout    he  said,  which.  ^7  8^«et,  prooeedmg  ^ong,  frightened 


obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  lists." 

The  ball  is  now  at  Miss  Owenson's 
foot,  and  she  keeps  it  going.  Her  life 
at  Bracklin  is  a  sort  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  Everybody  takes  to  her.  Mr. 
Featheretone  himself,  though  reserved 
at  the  outset,  becomes  one  of  her  thoa- 
sand  lovers,  and  carries  her  with  him 
into  all  the  society  which  the  county 
can  afford.  So  it  is  when  the  family 
goes  to  Dublin  for  the  season.  How 
the  education  of  the  Misses  Feathei^ 
stone  got  on  at  all,  we  don't  preteod 
to  anderstand,  for  the  teacher  seems  to 


and  uncertaio.  To  the  left  rose  the 
Church  of  St  Peter,  where  I  had  gone  to 
be  confirmed;  opposite  to  it  were  Stella's 
lodgings,  where  she  and  Mrs.  Dmgley 
held  their  bureau  despriL  At  the  other 
end  of  the  carrefoure,  and  on  a  line  wllh 
the  church,  and  on  the  same  Bide  with  it, 
my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  an  inscrip- 
tion over  a  door, — *T.  Smith,  printer 
and  bookseller.'  As  I  ascended  the  steps 
a  dirty-faced  boy  was  sweeping  the  shop^ 
and,  either  purposely  or  accidentally, 
swept  all  the  dust  into  my  face.  Ue 
then  flung  down  the  bnish,  and,  spuing- 
ing  over  the  counter,  leaned  his  elbows 
on  the  counter,  and  bis  chubby  lace  on 


have  plunged  into  the  very  vortex  of  ^^  ^^^  ?°^  ^^>  L  ^"^^^  ^^  you  please 

fashionable  life.     Among   other  ac  *?,  ^*"''  ^"^l   J-  T*?  **"°"i?*^  ^' 

quainUnces  which  she  formed  wete  ^i'JiirT  L  IJnn^f  "^^ht'h  nf 

Sir  John  Stevenson  and  Tom  Moore,  f"^®'^^^   ^^  ^^®,A^^®x;  /^hioh  of 

M  .;^"       1    wovM  wMw   Avui  1H.V/VIV,  them— younsr  or  ould  ?     Before  I  could 

the  latter  of  whom  she  did  her  best  to  ^,ke  any  sefectioTa  glass  door  at  the 

captivate,  with,  as  it  would  appear,  back  of  the  shop  opened,  and  a  flashy 

only  indifferent  saccees.     But  if  she  young  jj^oman  in  full  uniform,  his  mua- 

failed  to  bring  the  poet  to  her  feet,  she  ket  on  his  shoulder,  and  wWstling  the 

canght  from  him  the  furor  of  aatho^  'Irish  l^lunteers,'  marched  straight  up 
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to' DM.  The  {mpndent  hcfy,  winking  his 
9je,  nid,  *  Here's  a  young  Miss  wants 
to  see  yes,  Master  James.'  Master  Jam«B 
inarched  up  to  nie»  chocked  me  under 
the  chin,  *  and  filled  me  from  the  top  to 
the  toe  choke-fuil  of  direst  cruelty.'  I 
could  bare  murdered  them  both.  All 
that  was  dignified  in  girlhood  and  au- 
thorship beat  at  my  heart,  when  a  voice 
from  the  parlour  behind  the  sliop  oame 
to  my  rescue  by  exclaiming,  '  What  are 
you  doing  there,  Jim — why  ain't  you  off, 
sir,  fijr  tho  Phcenix? — and  the  lawyers' 
corps  marched  an  hour  ago.'  The  next 
moment,  a  good-looking,  middle-aged 
man,  but  in  a  great  passion,  with  his  face 
half  shaved,  and  a  razor  and  sbaring- 
cioth  in  ki:3  hand,  came  forth  and  said, 
*Off  wid  ye  now,  (ir,  like  a  sky-rodcet.' 
Jim  aceordiogly  shouldered  his  musket 
*like  a  sky-rocket,'  and  Scrub,  leaping 
over  the  counter,  seized  his  broom  and 
began  to  sweep  diligently  to  make  up 
liMr  lost  time.  The  old  gentleoAan  gave 
me  a  good-humoured  glance,  and  saying, 
*  Sit  down,  honey,  and  Til  be  with  you 
io  a  jiffy,'  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  tho  other  half  of  his  face  shaved, 
and,  wiping  his  hands  with  a  towel, 
took  his  place  behind  the  counter,  saying, 
'  Now,  honey,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 
This  was  altogether  so  unlike  my  Ideas 
of  tte  Tousons,  the  Dodsleys,  and  the 
gTMt  Miss  Bumey,  that  I  was  equally 
iocUoed  to  laugh  and  cry;  eo  the  old 
gantlemaQ  repeated  his  question,  *  Well, 
what  do  you  want,  my  dear?'  I  hesi- 
tated, and  at  last  said,  '  I  want  to  sell 
a  book,  pleftse.'  '  To  sell  a  book,  dear,-*- 
an  oold  oue,  for  I  sell*  new  ones  myself? 
And  what  ia  the  name  of  it,  and  what's 
it  about ? '  I  was  now  occupied  in  tak- 
ing off  the  rose  coloured  ribbon  with 
wnich  I  had  tied  up  my  MS.  •  What  I ' 
he  said;  *  it  is  a  MS.,  is  it!'  ^Theeame, 
rir,' I  said:  *St.  Clair.»  *Well,  now, 
my  dear,  I'^e  nothing  to  do  with  Church 
bo(^  neither  sermons  nor  tracts,  do 
you  sea  I  take  it  for  granted  it  is  a 
Papist  book  by  the  title.'  'No,  sir,  it 
is  one  of  sentiment,  after  the  manner  of 
Werter.'  He  passed  his  hand  orer  bis 
&ee,  which  left  the  humorous  smile  on 
Ilia  lace  unconcealed.  *  Well,  my  dear, 
1  never  heard  of  Werter.  and  am  not  a 
publisher  of  novels  at  all.'  At  this  an- 
nouncement^ hot,  hurried,  flurried,  and 
mortified,  I  began  to  tie  up  my  MS. 
In  spite  of  myself  the  tears  came  into 
niy  eye9,  and  ooor  good-natured  Mr. 
Smith  said,  'Don^t  cry,  my  dear;  there's 

TOL.  XCUI. 


money  bid  for  you  yet  Bat  you're  very 
young  to  turn  author ;  and  what's  your 
name,  dear?'  *Owenson,  sir,'  I  said. 
*  Owenson  I '  he  rep<^ted ;  '  are  you  any- 
thing to  Mr.  Owenson  of  the  Tbeatre- 
Koyal?'  'Yes,  sir;  lam  his  daughter.' 
'  His  daughter — ^you  amaze  me  I ' " 

jLud  so  00,  and  so  on ;  for  such,  in  fact, 
is  the  point  up  to  which  the  wliole 
twaddle  is  leading.  The  illustriom 
Owenson  of  the  Theatre- Royal  han 
friends  and  admirers  everywhera  His 
name  is  a  talisman  which  opens  all 
doors,  and  softens  all  hearts.  Mr. Smith 
introduces  Miss  Owenson  to  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Brown  allows  her  to  leave  her  MS. 
behind,  and,  without  a  word  of  agree- 
ment, spoken  or  written,  on  either  side, 
he  brings  it  out  to  his  own  great  satis- 
faction. Mii98 Owenson  thus  beoomes 
famous  before  she  is  aware  of  it 

Though  very  happy  at  Brackllo, 
Miss  Owenson  is  not  sorry  to  leave  it 
She  returns  to  the  bosom  of  her  own 
family,  and  thus  speaketh  : — 

"  We  "  (that  is  to  say,  her  sister  Olivia 
and  herself)  '*are  seated  at  our  little 
work-table,  beside  a  cheerful  turf-fire  and 
a  pair  of  lights.  Livy  is  amnsitig  herself 
at  work,  and  I  have  been  readiua;  out  a 
work  of  Schiller's  to  her ;  whilst  Molly  is 
washing  up  the  tea-things  in  the  back- 
ground, and  Peter  is  laying  the  cloth  for 
his  master's  supper.  That  dear  master  I  , 
In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  hear  his  rap 
at  the  door,  and  his  whistle  under  the 
window ;  and  then  we  shall  circle  round 
the  fire,  and  chat  and  laugh  over  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  These  are 
the  scene?  in  which  my  heart  expands, 
and  which  I  love  to  sketch  on  the  spot 
Ah  I  I  must  soon  leave  them." 

To  be*  sure  she  must ;  the  simple 
trnth  being  this,  that  she  qaarrelled 
with  both  father  and  sister,  and  had  an 
insuperable  objection  to  all  their  do- 
mestic arrangements.  *'In  spite  of 
her  romantic  love  for  her  father,"  ob- 
serves Miss  Jewsbury,  **  and  her  sia- 
oere  attachment  to  her' sister,  the  beai>> 
tiful  illusion  of  living  a  domestic  life 
with  them  soon  wore  off  Accustomed 
as  she  had  been  so  long  to  the  plenti- 
fnl  comfort  and  regularity  of  Mrs. 
Featberstone's  well-ordered  household, 
she  felt  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  scrambling  poverty  and  discomfort 
15 
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of  life  ID  an  Irish  lodging.**  So  she 
levanted,  and  is  next  heard  of  in  the 
ftimily  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  at 
Fort-William  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Her  lettei'b  from  that  place  are  all  in 
the  old  stTle.  One  of  them  indeed, 
addressed  to  her  sister,  begins  by  con- 
fessing that  while  sarronnded  *'  by  that 
happy  circle  to  which  her  heart  was 
accustomed  to  expand,"  ''her  spirits 
iank  beneath  the  least  appearance  of 
discord,  and  she  was  too  conscious  that 
she  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  please 
every  member  of  her  own  dear  family." 
Tlie  case  is  quite  different  at  Fort- 
William.  "lUre  lam  almost  an  ob- 
ject of  idolatry  among  the  servants, 
and  am  caressed  by  all  ranks  of 
people."  She  not  only  goes  wherever 
the  family  are  invited,  but  receives 
separate  invitations  for  herself.  To 
be  sure,  Mrs.  Crawford  now  and  then 
runs  rusty,  and  the  self-love  of  the  lit- 
tle governess  receives  a  wound.  *'  We 
bad  a  very  pressing  invitation  sent  us 
for  a  ball  at  Clough  Jordan,  given  by 
a  club  thqre.  Mine  was,  as  usual, 
separate,  bat  Mrs.  Crawford  would 
not  go.  It  is  the  third  she  has  re- 
fused. Is  it  not  provoking  7  Be  con- 
tent with  your  situation;  yon  are 
young,  yon  are  beautiful,  you  ar^^ad- 
mired,  and  foolish  women  do  not  tor- 
ment yon  I"  Provoking  1  it  was  in- 
tolerable. Happily,  however,  crosses 
of  this  kind  were  rare— at  all  events, 
we  don't  fiod  many  allusions  to  them 
in  Miss  Oweneoo's  correspondence 
with  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Featherstone. 

"  The  other  day  we  had  upwards  of 
forty  people  fo  dinner,  among  others 
Lord  Banal ly,  Iiordand  Ladyplanbtock, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Dillon,  the  Vaughans  of  Gold- 
en Orove,  Ac.  "We  sang  and  played  a 
good  deal,  and  the  night  finished  most 
picas- Dlly  with  my  Irish  jig,  in  which  I 
put  down  my  men  completely.  This  has 
produced  an  ode  to  a  jig,  which  I  will 
send,  when  I  can  gpet  a  frank,  to  your 
papa,  for  I  know  it  will  please  him. 
....  Well,  the  other  night  we  were 
at  an  immense  row  at  Lady  Clan  brook's, 
to  whom  I  owe  so  many  obligations  for 
her  marked  attention  to  me  bince  my  re- 
sidence here,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  bow  to 
mention  them.  It  was  quite  a  musical 
party,  and— give  me  Joy— on  the  decision 


of  Lord  Norbury,  who  was  of  tiie  party, 
I  bore  away  the  palm  from  all  their 
^Uan  music  by  the  old  Irish  airs  of 
>Ned  of  the  Uill'  and  'Cooleen,'  to 
which  I  had  adnpted  words,  and  I  was 
interrupted  three  times  by  plaudits  in  the 
'Soldier  tired.'" 

Having  thus  got  into  the  good 
graces  of  a  few  lords  and  ladiep,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Miss  Owenson  should  become  dis- 
gusted with  Mrs.  Crawford  and  her 
pruderies.  **As  I  found  that  these 
good  people  "  (the  Crawfords)  *'  were 
determined  jon  going  for  life  to 
Castle  Tumbledown"  (Fort-Wil- 
liam), '^and  as  I  never  bad  any 
strong  propensity  for  the  society  of 
crows  who  have  established  a  very 
flourishing  colony  in  the  battle- 
ments, I  gave  in  my  resignation 
last  week."  It  was  time  that  she 
should,  for  her  mind  was  bo  com- 
pletely divided  between  authorship 
and  gaiety,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  stoop  to  the  trivialities 
of  teaching.  '  St.  Clair,'  brought  out, 
as  we  have  stated,  surreptitiously, 
had  made  some  stir.  Miss  Jews* 
bury  says  it  was  translated  into 
German;  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  was  much  read  at  home  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  authoress^  ac- 
quaintances. The  complimentary, 
notes  which  it  drew  from  her 
friends,  however,  induced  .her  to 
begin  another,  which  was  to  be 
completed  in  six  volumes,  and  to 
which  she  gave  the  name  of  the 
'Novice  of  St.  Domenich.'  Part 
of  the  '  Novice  *  she  seems  to  have 
written  in  her  father*s  lodgings  at 
Enniekillen,  whither,  after  her  breach 
with  Mrs.  Crawford,  she  appears  to 
have  retired  ;  part  in  the  house  of 
a  family  called  Croesley,  to  whom 
she  paid  a  visit.  There  were  several 
sons  in  that  family,  one  of  whom,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  fell  in  love  with 
her.  His  letters  — for  he  wrote 
many — are  all  carefully  preserved ; 
and  on  the  back  of  the  enyelope  in 
which  they  were  wrapped  up  Miss 
Jewsbury  found  the  following  in- 
scription: —  ''Francis  Orossley,  aged 
eighteen,  chose  to  fall  in  love  with 
me,  Sjdney  Owenson,  aged  eighteen. 
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He  ma  then  iotended  for  a  mer- 
chaot)  bat  the  '  Novice  of  St.  Dome* 
Dieh/  which  he  copied  oat,  as  rego* 
larly  as  it  waa  writteD,  in  six  hnge 
volameei,  and  its  author,  tarned  his 
head.  He  fled  from  his  conntry- 
hoQse,  went  to  India,  and  became  a 
pneat  man."  With  exceeding  naivet6 
Mips  Jewsbury  observes  on  this  — 
**Lady  Morgan,  when  she  endorsed 
these  papers,  had  of  coarse  forgotten 
her  own  age.  It  is  so  sweet  to  be 
eighteen."  Forgotten  her  own  agel 
We  should  think  that  she  had,  just 
as  she  forgot  everything  which  did 
not  minister  to  her  vanity  or  jamp 
with  the  hnmonr  of  the  moment. 
Bot  Lady  Morgan  conld  remember 
M  well  as  forget,  when  it  suited  her 
pnrpoee.  ^  Among  her  memoranda 
of  1822  and  1824,"  says  Miss  Jews- 
bory,  '*are  two  or  three  entries  on 
the  subject  of  Captain  Orossley. 
which  may  be  given  in  this  place : " 
"Francis  Crossley,  my  fast  friend  of 
the  other  sex,  met  me  at  my  sister's 
house  at  dinner  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  years.  It  was  a  singular 
interview.  What  was  most  singular 
in  it  is^  that  he  remains  unchanged. 
Be  insists  upon  it  that,. in  person,  90 
am  I."  "  August  24th :  Received  this 
day  a  letter  from  Captain  Crosaley, 
acquainting  me  wifh  his  intention. 
of  marrying.  I  have  written  him 
an  answer  d  mourir  de  rire^  and  so 
ends  our  romance  of  so  many  years  I" 
"August  26th:  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Croesley  dined  this  day  here,  and  I 
never  saw  such  a  triatelookmg 
eoaple.  My  poor  Francis  silent 
and  sad."  How  conld  he  be  other- 
wise, poor  man  I  under  the  circum- 
stances—  with  the  new  and  old  love 
both  before  him,  and  cut  off,  by  his 
own  rash  act,,  from  choosing  be- 
tween? 

We  take  leave  from  this  date  of 
Miss  Owenson,  the  governess,  that 
we  may  follow  the  fortunes  of  Miss 
Owenson  the  authoress.  Her  pen 
is  never  idle.  She  writes,  with 
equal  facility  and  speed,  songs, 
which  are  set  to  music  or  arranged 
by  her  father,  odes,  and  novel& 
8he  has  learned,  likewise,  how  to 
attend  to  her  own  interests  in  dis- 
posiog     of     her     copyrights.     The 


Dublin  publisher  seems  to  have 
rendered  her  do  account,  so  she 
opens  a  correspondence  with  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  of  London.  The 
story  which  she  tells,  and  her  man- 
ner of  telling  .it,  take  with  the 
bibliopole,  and  she  packs  up  the 
*  Novice/  and  sets  off  alone,  person- 
ally to  negotiate  with  him.  With 
all  her  foibles  (for,  indeed,  Lidy  Mor- 
gan'a  worst  taults  scarcely  deserve 
to'  be  described  by  a  harsher  title), 
there  was  something  about  her 
which  made  friends  wherever  she 
went.  Mr.  Qointin  Hick,  for  ex- 
ample, a  chance  fellow-passenger  in 
the  coach  from  Holyhead,  never  lost 
his  interest  in  her  to  the  day  of  hie 
death.  Phillips  could  not  resist  her 
insinuating  manners.  He  bought 
her  MS.  (she  does  not  Sayl^hat  he 
gave  for  it) ;  and,  though  married 
and  of  middle  age,  made  love  to  her 
in  his  own  way.  Gruff,  stern,  old 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  alone  of  the  Lon- 
doners t6  whom  she  recommended 
herself,  repuls^  her.  Bat  the  re- 
pulse made  no  lasting  impression. 
She  returned  to  Ireland  gratified 
andj  hopeful,  and  extended  day  by 
day' her  reputation,  and  the  circle^ 
already  not  limited,  of  her  corre- 
spondence and  acquaintances. 

Lady  Morgan's  novels  have  long 
since  passed  into  the  ablivlon  which 
is  their  rightful  portion.  They  are 
all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Whether 
we  look  into  <St  Clair/  <Tbe  No- 
vice,* 'The  Wild  Irish  Girl,*  *The 
O'Briens  and  the  O'Fiahartys,'  or 
any  other  of  the  multitudinous 
brood  which  made  their  appearance 
at  intervals  from  1801  to  1826,  each 
resembles  the  other  as  closely  as  pea 
resembles  pea.  We  have  in  all  of 
them  the  same  characters,  almost 
the  same  incidents,  certaialy  the 
s&me  opinions,  ^nd  the  same  style 
of  conversation  tfarouffhoat.  Miss 
Owenson  herself  is  the  universal 
heroine ;  ttr.  Owenson  figures  in 
most  of  them,  sometimes  as  a  prince, 
otherwise  as  a  nobleman.  The 
officers  with  whom  she  associated 
in  Kilkenny  V- the  friends  who  shel- 
tered her  in  her  hoar  of  need  —  her 
lovers,  real  or  imaginary  —  her  lord 
and    lady   acquaintances,  an    inter- 
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estiDg  priest,  and  a  gfrlpiDg  parson, 
—  all  come  apoD  the  stage.  The  love- 
passages  are  warm,  the  learning  is 
iodicroos;^  the  delineation  of  na- 
tional manners  and  national  modes 
of  thinkiog  one-sided;  and  the 
style  lively  and  iacorrect^  or  else 
tnrgid  and*  pompons. .  They  attained 
to  a  degree  of  popularity  for  which 
it  seems  difficult  m  this  age  to  ac- 
connt.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
Miss  Ovenson  caught  the  top  of  the 
wave.  By  writing  up  Liberalism  jast 
as  it  began  to  stmcrgle  into  fashion, 
she  became  to  the  Whigs,  as  a  novel- 
ist, pretty  much  what  Moore  was  as 
a  poet;  and  she  reaped  her  reward. 
For  the  Tories,  as  is  their  wont, 
while  they  abused  ber  principles, 
followed  the  lead  set  them  by  their 
rivals,  4d  spoke  of  the  authoress  as 
a  woman  of  genius,  whom  it  would 
be  generous  to  praise  and  entertain- 
ing to  cultivate.  Hence  both  parties 
were  as  ready  to  receive  her  ad- 
vance as  she  was  willing  to  make 
them.  Moreover,  when  she  attained 
to  the  height  of  her  popularity,  at 
the  date  of  the  publication  \>f  *  The 
Wild  Irish  Girl,'  public  taste  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  The 
Waverley  Novels  had  not  yet  begun 
to  purify  the  atmosphere  which  the 
Minerva  Press  bad  lone  darkened, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Aus- 
tin stood  wellnigh  alone  among 
'  lady- novelists.  Now,  Miss  Owen- 
son,  thoagh  neither  an  Edgeworth 
nor  an  Austin,  was  far  superior  to 
yoar  '  Anna  Marias'  and  '  Girls  of 
the  Moantain.'  8he  had  a  good  deal 
of  intuitive  perception  into  the 
realities  of  woman's  nature,  though 
not,  perhaps,  into  the  best  parts  of 
it ;  and  hence,  in  spite  of  frequent 
outrages  to  good  manners,  and 
sometimes  to  decency,  she  com- 
manded attention.  9 

"  I  read  ada.'  "  writes  Lady  Charle- 
ville,  "  before  it  was  all  iss^  from  t^e 
press,  a  volume  being  sent  me  as  soon  as 
sewed ;  and  X  read  it  with  the  same  con- 
viiiioa  of  the  existence  of  excellent  ta- 
lenc,  great  descriptive  powera;  and  In 
this  work  I  find  particular  'ingenuity 
in  the  novel  attempt  to  interest  us  for  a 
woman  who  loved  twa    And  for  each  of 


the  lovers  the  episode  was  happily  con- 
trived on  this  plan,  and  executed  with 
great  taste  and  spirit.  I  could  have 
wished  the  jBitu<ition8  had  been  lea  cri- 
tical in  point  of  delicacy,  as  the  Eoglish 
gentleman  has  incurred  great  bUme  on 
all  aides  for  having  suffer^  her  to  escape 
and  the  poor  Turk  too.  The  politiOa  of 
Athens  are  iugenious;  but,  alasl  otie 
poor  Emmet,  hanging  so  recently  in  our 
streets,  does  not  suffer  us  to  enjoy  our 
miseries  in  any  fiction  for  some  years  to 
come.  I  have  not  read  the  'Monthly 
Review,*  where  it  is  criticised.  I  choose 
to  be  pleased  with  what  you  write  now, 
though  I  do  heartily  reprobate  your  put- 
ting off  the  period  of  polishing  and  pn- 
^y'^T^t  jour  language,  tor  pique  to  those 
oen^orfl,  who,  after  all,  may  be  the  best 
of  triends,  if  they  point  out  a  path  eo 
attainable  to  fame.  Assuredly,  to  those 
to  whom  God  has  given  fancy,  and  a 
touch  of  the  ethereal  spark,  it  la  doubly 
a  duty  to  write  pure  language,  under  the 
penalty  of  else  rendering  ihe  best  gift  of 
Heaven  valueless.  Where  little  is  to  be 
done,  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  that ; 
and  assuredly  you  promised  me  that 
*  Ida'  should  be  more  correct  than  your 
former  publications,  even,  as  you  ima- 
gined, at  the  expense  of  fancy.  Now, 
we  found  as  much  imagination  as  ever,  * 
and  not  more  of  the  square  and  oompass 
ihan  hitherto," 

If  it  was  thus  that  ladies  of  taste 
and  delicacy,  however  awkwardly 
they  might  express  themselves, 
thought  and  wrote  of  Miss  Owen- 
son's  manner  of  handling  the  tender 
passion ;  and  if  ladies  of  taste  and 
ddicacy  could  dispense  their  criti- 
cisms with  so  gentle  a  hand,  it  Is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  mass 
of  subscribers  to  circolatiog  libraries 
devoured  such  books  «s  *lda,'  and 
pronounced  them  divine. 

Miss  Owenson  was  now  the  fa- 
shion, and  Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn 
invited  her  to  pay  them  a  visit  at 
Baronscourt  They  had  read  'The 
Novice  of  St.  Domeoich'  and  *The 
Wild  Irish  Girl,'  and,  being  bored 
with  each  other's  society,  yet  equally 
taking  a  fancy  to  the  authoresS;  they 
urged  her  to  oome  and  live  with 
them,  and  amuse  them  over  their 
dull  fireside.  Miss  Jewsbury,  writ- 
ing, we  presume,  from  her  frieod'a 
notes,  thus  describes  the  pair  :  - 
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''He"  (the  Marquess)  "wa»  extremely 
luindflome,  coble, .  and  courtly  ia  his 
iD40iier;  witty,  sarcastic,  a  ratU  aa  re- 
garded his  principles  towards  women, 
a  T017  in  politics,  fastidioas,  luxurious, 
refined  in  his  habits,  fascinating  in  his 
address^  blase  upon  pleasure  and  pro- 
sperity, yet  ca'pable  of  being  amused  by 
wit,  and  interested  by  a  new  voice  and 
fikoe.  Altogether,  he  was  as  dangerous 
a  man  for  a  brilliant  young  woman  to  be 
brought  near,  as  could  easily  be  found. 
Kiss  Owenson  had,  however,  the  virtue 
for  herself  which  she  bestowed  upon  her 
herotnefl.  Her  own  senUmenta  and  ro- 
mances found  their  outlet  and  exercise 
in  ber  novels;  and  she  had,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes^  the  strong  hard  common- 
sense  which  called  things  by  their  rights 
names,  and  never  gave  bewildering  epi- 
thets to  matters  of  plain  right  and  wrong. 
She  had  do  exaggerated  generosity,  nor 
sentimants  of  delicacy  about  other  peo- 
plo*s  feelings.  The  Marchioness  of  Aber- 
com  was  as  genuine  a  fine  lady  as  the 
Marquess  was  a  fine  gentleman.  In  after 
years  Lady  Moi^gan  drew  her  portrait  in 
*  O^Donnel '  as  Lady  Llamberis.  She  was 
good-natured  and  inconsequent;  she  took 
up  people  warmly,  and  dropped  them 
easily;  she  was  incapable  of  permanent 
attachment,  except  to  those  belonging 
toherselt*'  *  , 
t 

TVith  this  amiable  couple  Mi^ 
OweosoQ  lived  rather  more  than  two 
years.  She  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  pleased  with  ber  posi- 
tion, and  no  wonder.  Lady  Abercora 
was  the  Marquess's  third  wife,  who 

"Lived  with  him  on  terms  of  exces- 
sive politeness,  and  poor  Miss  Owensoa 
was  expected  to  bear  their  tempers  and 
attentions,  to  sit  in  the  cross-fire  of 
tbeir  humours,  and  to  find  good  spirits 
and  sprightly  convcrsatioa  when^  they 
wcre'dulL  Add  to  tliis^  that  heavy  preSf 
sure  of  anxiety  about  family  matter?, 
which  was  laid  upon  her  before  her 
nerves  and  sinews  were  braced  to  meet 
it,  and  before  she  had  any  worldly  know- 
ledge, produced  a  feeling  of  exhaustion. 
In  the  material  prosperity  of  her  life 
at  Baronscourt  the  tension  relaxed,  and 
the  Iktigue  of  past  exertion  asserted  it- 
self. Uer  own  ambition  had  never  al- 
lowed her  to  rest — she  had,  been  won- 
dnfally  successful;  but  at  Baronscoiirt 
and  Stanmore  Priory  all  she  had  attained 
looked  dwarfed  and  small  when  mea- 


sured by  the  hereditary  power  and  con- 
sequence of  the  family  in  which  she  was 
for  the  time  fin  inmate.  She  did  not 
become  discontented,  but  she  was  disen- 
chanted for  the  time  with  jaU  tliat  be- 
longed to  herself,  and  saw  her  own  posi- 
tion on  its  true  comparative  scale.  Syd- 
ney Owenson,  from  earliest  childhood, 
had  depended  on  herself  alone  for  coun- 
sel and  support.  There  is  no  sign  that 
she  ever  felt  those  moments  of  religious 
aspiration,  when  a  human  beinjir,  *  sen- 
sible of  its  own  "Weakness  and  ignor- 
ance, eries  for  help  to^im  who  made  us. 
There  are  no  ejaculations  of  prayer  or  of 
thanksgiving ;  she  proudly  took  up  her 
own  burden,  and  bore  it  as  well  as  she 
could ;  finding  her  own  way,  ahd  shap- 
ing her  own  life,  according  to  her  own 
idia  of  what  oilght  to  form  her  being's 
end  an<l  aim.  She  was  a  courageous  in- 
domitable spirit;  but  the  constant  de- 
pendence on  herself,  the  steady  concen- 
tration of  purpose  with  which  she  fol- 
lowed out  her  own  career  without  lettmg 
herself  be  turned  aside,  gave  a  hardness 
to  her  nature,  which,  though  it  did  not 
destroy  her  kindness  and  honesty  of 
hearty  petrified  the  tender  grace  which 
makes  the  charm  of  goodness." 

Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn  were  very 
fond  of  Miss  Owenson  in  their  own 
way.  They  had  formed  a  plan  for 
ber  happiness,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  in  the  X)ut6et  of  the  two 
parties  most  interested,  they  ultimate- 
ly succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect. 
Lord  Abercorn  had  for  hU  family 
physician  Dr.  Morgan,  a  dull,  prig- 
gish, aqd  most  conceited  individual, 
between  whom  and  the  authoress  of 
<  The  Wild  Irish  Girl '  he  and  the 
Marchioness  determined  to  make  a 
match.  How  the  affair  went  on  from 
its  dawn  to  its  consummation ;  how 
Miss  Owenson  compelled  the  reluctant 
doctor  to  fall  in  love  with  her  in  spite* 
of  himself;  how,  frightened  at  the 
results  of  the  frolic,  she  would  have 
drawn  back  at  llast,  had  not  the  lord 
and  lady  proved  too  clever  for  her, — 
Lady  Morgan,  with  her  usual  taste, 
has  described  in  detail  All  the  doc-  f 
tor*s.  letters,  with  some  of  her  own, 
are  printed  in  this  collection  ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which,  by  the  by,  rather  con- 
tradict the  text  of  the  narrative. 
Accordini;  to  ber  ladyship's  version. 
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placed  on  record  after  tbe  event, 
thjDgs  ran  thus :  —  There  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  love-making  on  his  eide, 
with  something  very  like  it  on  hers ; 
bat  in  the  end— 

"Any  romance  she  had  felt  abdut  Sir 
Charles  was  frightened  cut  of  her  for 
the  time  being ;  and  she  said  she  would 
have  given  anything  to  be  able  to  run 
away  again.  Neither  was  much  delay 
accorded  to  her.  On  a  cold  morning  in 
January  phe  was  sitting  in  the  library 
by  the  fire  in  her  moroiog  wrapper, 
when  Lady  Abercom  opened  the  door 
and  said, '  Qlorvina,  come  up-stairs  direct- 
ly and  be  married;  there  must  be  no 
more  trifling.*  Her  ladyship  took  Miss 
Owenson's  arm  and  led  her  up-stairs 
into  her  dressing-room,*  where  a  table 
was  arranged  for  the  ceremony;  the 
&mi1y  chaplain  standing  in  full  canon- 
icals with  his  b(^k  cpen,  and  Sir  Charles 
ready  to  receive  her.  There  was  no 
escape  left — the  ceremony  proceeded, 
and  the  Wild  Irish  Girl  was  married 
past  redemption." 

All  this  took  place,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, in  January,  1812,  possibly  up- 
on the  third  day  of  the  month.  On 
the  29th  of  the  previous  December, 
Mies  Ovrenson,  being  in  Bablin  on 
some  mysterious  millinery  business, 
wrote  thus  to  tBe  Doctor—"  Oh,  Mor- 
gan !  give  me  all  your  love,  tender- 
ness, comfort  and  support,  for  in  five 
short  dajs  I  am  yours  for  ever."  Thus, 
whether  by  accident  or  through  de- 
sign, Miss  OweuFon,  at  the  age  of 
thirty -six,  gave  her  hand  to  a  man 
Biz  or  seven  years  her  junior,  on  whom 
the  noble  Marquess  had  persuaded  the 
Lord-Lie atenant  to  confer  the  hononr 
of  Juiightliood,  for  no  other  ostensible 
purpose  than  that  he  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  filling  his  glass  after 
.dinner,  and  drinking  to  the  health  of 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of 
the  personal  history  of  our  heroine — 
not  much  of  her  future  efforts  ad  an 
authoress  and  a  politician.  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Morgan  soon  discovered 
that  the  stately  restraint  of  Barons- 
court  and  the  Priory  were  too  much 
for  a  newly- married  couple.  They 
parted  from  the  Abercorns,  therefore, 
apparently  on  decent  terms,  and  took 
possession  of  a  house  of  their  own  in 


Kildare  Street.  Sir  Charles  then  en- 
deavoured to  get  into  practice  as  a 
pbyeician,  but  failed.  Nobody  called 
him  in,  so  the  gifted  couple  devoted 
themselves  co^intly  and  severally 
to  literature.  We  say  conjointly  and 
severally,  because  the  lady,  with'  her 
nsual  prudence,  had  stipulated  in  the 
marriage- contract  that  her  earnings 
should  belong  exclusively  to  herself; 
white  the  gentleman,  who  was  a 
widower,  settled  his  private  patri- 
mony on  a  daughter  whom  his  first 
wife  had  brought  him.  Lady  Mor- 
gan bad  by  far  the  best  of  this  bar- 
gain. Her  novel  of  'O'Donnel,' 
which  Colburn  brought  out' in  1813, 
she  sold  for  £500 ;  and  as  the  book 
went  through  not  fewer  than  three 
editions,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view,  she  was  not  paid  too 
much  for  it 

This  was  clearly  Lady  Morgan's 
opinion  likewise,  and  she  determined 
that  Mr.  Colburn  should  not  for  the 
future  purchase  her  favours  so  cheap- 
ly. As  to  her  husband,  he  had  ut- 
terly failed.  He  put  forth  a  volume, 
which  he  .  called  '  Outlines  of  the 
Physiology  of  Life,'  and  his  publisher 
never  sold  copies  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  paper.  No  wonder.  It 
was  a  dull,  unpudent,  most  un philo- 
sophical piece  of  materialism,  which 
disgusted  even  the  believers  in  that 
wretched  creed  by  the  boldness  with 
which  it  asserted  as  facts  points 
which  they  bad  never  ventured  to 
treat  except  as  open  to  speculative 
discussion.  But  the  failure  of  Sir 
Charles  in  nowise  daunted  his  wife. 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  having  re- 
stored peace  to  Europe,  and  re-estab- 
lidhcd,  as  was  assumed,  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons  in  France,  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Morgan  went  forth  to  spy 
the  land  ;  and  after  remaining,  chiefly 
in  Paris,  about  six  weeks,'  came 
back  and  entered  into  negotiation 
with  Mr.  Colburn  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  their  travels. 
A  very  diplomatic  correspondence 
ensued.  Colburn  oflered  £750  for 
tbe  copyright,  and  spoke  of  the 
great  things  which  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  do,  for  what  he  called 
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bis  books  and  his  authorp,  throagh 
the  iDstrameDtality  of  his  ^Kew 
Monthly  Magazine  and  Literary  Ga- 
xetfe."  Her  ladyship  stood  oat 
stiffly  for  £1000,  and  she  carried 
ber  point  "To  ooodade  at  once," 
vrote  Oolbarn,  **  though  at  a  really 
great  risk,  I  will  consent  to  nnder- 
Uke  to  pay  the  £1000.  and,  on  my 
honour^  if  it  succeed  better  than  ex- 
pected, I  will  consider  myself  accord- 
iogly  your  debtor,  besides  making  up 
to  you  the  other  £50  on  '  O'Donoel/ 
tbat  you  may  no  longer  regret  the 
tbird  edition." 

Nobody  reads  Lady  Morgan's 
'France'  now  any  more  than  he 
wads  *0*Donnel.'  It  is  full  of 
the  most  ridiculous  blunders,  and 
abounds  in  misstatements  which 
eould  have  hardly  been  accidental 
at  the  time.  Tet  it  sold  well.  The 
'Quarterly'  fell  upon  it  mercilessly, 
doubdess  promoting  the  sale  by  the 
Tiruleoce  of  its  criticisms.  This  at- 
tack Lady  Morgan  ingeniously*  met 
by  assuring  her  friends  that  Croker 
was  one  of  her  rejected  lovers,  and 
tbat  he  had  taken  this  opportunity 
of  avenging  himself  for  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  undergone  I  On  the 
other  hand,  all  who  delighted  in 
Bcaodal  were  chiurmed  with  the  book, 
and  M  me.  Paterson  Buonaparte  wrote 
from  Paris  to  assure  the  authoress 
tbat  her  manner  of  detailing  it  was 
quite  as  agreeable  to  French  people 
as  to  English. 

"Public  expectation  is  as  high  as 
possible/'  she  says,  "and  if  you  had 
kept  it  a  little  longer,  they  would  have 
porchaaed  it'*  (tbe  book)  '*at  your  own 
price.  How  happy  ^ou  must  be  at  fill- 
ing the  world  with  your  name  as  you 
del  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de 
GMlia  ,are  forgotten ;  and  if  tbe  love  of 
£une  be  of  any  weight  with  you,  your 
excorsioQ  to  Paris  was  attended  with 
brilliant  success.  I  assure  you — and  you" 
know  I  am  sincere— tbat  you  are  more 
spoken  of  than  any  other  person  at  tbe 
present  day.  Mr.  Moore  seldom  sees 
me ;  I  did  not  take  with  him  at  all.  He 
called  to  show  me  the  article  of  your 
letter  which  motions  the  report  of  the 
Doke  of  Welliugton's  loves.    I  am  not 

the  Ura. the  great  man  gives  as  a 

SQooeasor  to  Grraaainl    You  would  be 


surprised  if  you  knew  how  groat  a  fool 
she  is,  at  the  po'w  er  she  exercises  over 
the  Duke;  but  I  believe  thit  be  has  no 
taste  pour  let  femmes  (Tespril,  which  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  going  into  ex- 
tremes, as  in  this  case." 

The  prince  of  puffers  was  Henry 
Colburn.  He  spent  a  fortune  in  ad- 
vertising his  own  books,  and  sne- 
ered, till  the  trick  was  found  out, 
in  cramming  many  a  trashy  produe- 
tion  down  the  throat  of  a  gullible 

Snblic  It  is  certain,  also,  that  he  be- 
eved  in  his  own  power,  and  made  a 
boast  of  it  He  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  success  of  '  France/  that,  be- 
sides purchasing  *  Florence  Macarthy,' 
with  some  dead  weight,  from  Sir 
Oharles  for  £1200,  he  suggested  that 
the  Morgans  should  visit  Italy,  and 
promised  £2000  for  the  copyright  of 
the  book  of  travels  to  be  written. 
The  terms  were  accepted,  and  in 
due  time  appeared  *  Italy,'  by  Lady 
Morgan.  *'  Her  ladyship's  criti- 
cisms on  tbe  public  buildings  and 
pictures,"  observes  Miss  Jewsbury, 
may  be  open  to  question,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  book  (being  ultra- 
liberal)  is  noble,  and  its  fascination 
undeniable."'  Agreeing  wirh  the 
former  clause  of  this  sentence,  we 
may  let  the  latter  pass  unnoticed; 
for  the  bubble  of  Lady  Morgan's 
reputation  was  on  the  eve  of  burst- 
ing. She  and  Mr.  Oolbnrn  fell  out  * 
She  never  could  believe  but  tbat  the 
fnonarch  of  Marlborough  Street  was 
growing  rich  at  her  expense ;  so« 
having  visited  France  a  second 
time,  and  written  a  second  book 
about  it,  she  determined  to  bring 
him  to  reason.  While  the  work 
was  yet  in  progress,  she  wrote  to 
Oolbnrn,  who  did  not  immediately 
answer  the  letter.  She  wrote  again, 
but  no  reply  oame;  whereupon  she 
opened  a  correspondence  about 
terms  with  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Otley.  Colburn  no  sooner  heSrd  of 
this,  than  he  remonstrated  against 
it  in  no  very  becoming  term«. 
"  I  can  now  only  say,"  be  wrote 
to  Sir  Charles,  "that  if  Lady 
Morgan  does  not  break  off  the  nego- 
tiation, which  is  simply  done  on 
the    plea    of    misunderstanding,    it 
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will  be  no  leBB  detrimental  to  ber 
literary  than  to  her  peonniary  in- 
terest. As  to  myself,  it  is  a  very 
different  feeling,  and  not .  merely  pe- 
cuniary interest,  that  makes  me 
urge  tb is  matter;  as  I  can  prove,  if 
Beoeasary,  I  have  lost  considerably 
by  the  last  two  or  three  works." 
Conld  bibliopoUc  insolence  go  be- 
yond this?  He  lost  by  her  lady- 
ship's works!  He  threaten  to  in- 
rare  her  literary  .  reputation  I  Let 
him  do  his  worst  A  bargain  was 
concloded  with  Messrs.  Saunders 
and  Otley,  and  under  their  auspices 
*  France.  Beviaited'  came  out  The 
day  alter  its  appearance  men  read 
with  astonishment  in  all  the  news- 

eipers  an  advertisement  headed  in 
rge  letters,  ''  Lady  Morgan  at  half- 
price.''  The  base-born  miscreant 
bad  the  audacity  to  declare  *^  That 
in  consequence  of  the  great  losses 
which  he  had  sustained  by  Lady 
Morgan's  former  works,  Mr.  Col  bom 
bad  declined  tliis  present  book  on 
France,  and  that  all  the  copies  of  her 
ladysbip*8  works  might  be  had  at 
hall-price.''  The  cruel  announce- 
ment had  the  desired  effect.  Messrs. 
Saunders  and  Olley  found  them- 
selves losers  by  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  thousand  pounds  which 
they  hnd  given  for  the  copyright, 
ahd  Lady  Morgan's  popularity  as  a 
*  writer  collapsed. 

We  must  not  devote  more  of  our 
space  to  the  poor  dead  old  lady; 
She  had  pretty  well  feathered  lier 
Best  by  tiiis  time,  and  though  she 
oould  not  sell  her  books  as  she  had 
heretofore  done,  she  did  what  was 
far  better.  She  got  the  Oovern- 
ttent  to  settle  upon  her  a  pension 
of  £300  a-year,  the  very  highest 
reward  which  Imperial  generosity 
ever  bestows  in  this  rich  country 
on  literary  eminence.  This  enabled 
her  to  keep  house  in  William  Street, 


and  to  maintain  such  sooial  iater- 
course  with  the  gay  world  as  we 
have  elsewhere  indicated.  She  bad 
always  been  a  ready  correspondent^ 
and  she  continued  the  practice  ot 
letter-writing  to  the  last.  Generally 
speaking,  that  portion  of  her  cor- 
respondence which  bad  found  its 
way  into  these  volumes  is  barmleas 
enoDgh.  It  contains  little  else, 
when  her  ladyship  writes,  than 
descriptions  of  the  fine  people 
whom  she  meets,  and  the  pleasant 
things  which  they  say  to  her. 
When  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  ad- 
dress her,  it  is  always  in  a  strain  of 
exaggerated  flattery.  But  poor  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  might,  we  think, 
have  been  permitted  to  lie  still  in 
her  grave.  Not  that  her  letters  to 
Lady  Morgan  tell  anything  which 
we  did  not  know  already  ;  for  Lady 
Garoline  never  ODade  a  secret  of  her 
weaknesses,  and  was  evidently  in- 
eapable  of  understanding  that  other 
people  might  call  them  by  a  harsher 
nanje.  '  Bat  for  the  sake  of  Lady 
Morgan  herself,  end  the  reputation 
of  good-heartedness,  which  wae  really 
not  undeserved  in  her  case,  it  is  a 
pity  that  she  should  be  made  the 
means  of  recalling  to  the  world's 
recollection  so  pitiable  a  story.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  Miss  Jews- 
bury  and  Mr.  Dixon  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  They  must  print 
all  or  ^  nothing  ;  and  so,  having 
spared  very  few  of  the  old  lady's 
male  friends,  they  could  find  no 
good  reason  for  being  more  tender 
towards  her  friends  of  the  other 
sex.  In  the  name,  however,  of  the 
women  of  society^  living  under  the 
reign  of  Victoria,'  we  must  protest 
against  these  volumes  being  accept- 
ed, either  now  or  a  hundred,  years 
hence,  as  illustrative  of  the  sort  of 
domestic  life  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. 
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CONCLUSIOX. — CHAPTEB  X. 


M ADAVK  Mklakib  WEB  a  miUiDer 
mnch  affected  in  ariatocratic  and 
financial  circli«. 

Fioanee  Bympathises  with  HaD- 
pry,  Poland,  and  oppreeeed  na- 
tiooalitieB,  and  M^Iaoie  appertaiaed 
to  th»  seotion  of  mortality.  More- 
OT«r,  she  made  dresflea  beaatifully, 
nd  the  employmeot  of  her  gratified 
the  doable  seDtimeotB  of  charity  and 
Taoity. 

M^tanie  was  the  daughter  of  a 
French  niaid;aeryaQt,  in  the  service 
of  a  HangariaD  lady.  Broogbt  op 
10  ber  materDtl  professioD  —  for*her 
sire  was  not  known  —  she  lived  under 
the  roof  of  her  Hongarian  mistress 
till  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  the 
*' Hongarian  Strockle."  Of  this 
event  sbe  narrated  striking  scenes. 
AsBumiog  to  herself  the  name  of 
ber  mistress,  whom  she  had  be- 
trayedy  she  told  bow  Haynan  bad 
threatened  her  with  chastieement, 
and  bow,  barefooted,  she  bad  reached 
a  place  of  safety.  More  than  once 
dte  had  been  invited  to  publish  her 
adveotarea,  bat  sbe  was  far  too 
wise.  Her  ancient  nobility  obtained 
fSor  ber  mach  greater  consideration 
as  a  seamstress,  and  a  better  liveli* 
hood  than  Kossath  himself  conld 
procure;  and  in  the  hamility  of 
ber  station  sbe  was  more  free  from 
detection  than  in  a  more  elevated 
sphere. 

Sbe  had  begnn  poorly  enoagh  — 
working  away  gradoally,  and  ac* 
eamolating  capital  by  labour  and 
saving,  by  gifu  from  her  patron- 
esses, and  also  by  oecasionally  ab- 
stracting small  pieces  of  jewellery 
and  money  from  the  aristocratic 
dressing-rooms  to  which,  in  her 
capacity  as  a  distressed  noblewo- 
man, she  obtained  freer  aoeess  than 
others  of  her  equals.  True,  she 
soon  gave  up  the  latter  pursuit.  Not 
only  was  it  dangerous,  but  increas- 
ing businesp,  by  removing  her  from 
want,  enabled  her  to  residt  tempta- 


tion. Still  she  derived  consider- 
able emolument  from  what  Italian 
servants  term  ^inoerti"  Sbe  did 
not  object,  for  a  consideration,  to 
usurp  the  office  of  tbe  Postmaster- 
General,  nor  did  she  refuse  the 
shelter  of '  ber  roof  when  business 
or  charity  required  an  interview 
between  opulent  monades  of  oppo- 
site sexes.  On  the  whole,  Madame 
Meianie  is  a  deserving  creature. 
The  sums  she  spends  in  alms 
astound .  the  more  credulous  of  her 
customers.  She  has  sent  more  tban 
one  packet  of  linen  to  the  lying-in 
hospital  of  the  parish,  and  the  ini- 
tial "M.,  through  a  friend,'*  for 
Garibaldi's  muskets,  has  been  traced 
to  tbe  same  benefic  source.  She.will 
not  marry  again,  for  she  never  can 
forget  tbe  Count  of  her  early  days, 
when  they  lived  and  loved  in  Hun- 
gary ;  but  a  French  courier,  about 
tbree  years  younger  tban  berselC 
dwells  in  her  house  under  the  de- 
signation'of  adopted  son,  keeps  her 
accoudts,  and  transacts  business  with 
her  solicitor. 

Such  was  tbe  person  let  loose  in 
her  respectable  household  by  that 
careful  mother.  Lady  Goxe.  'Uogary 
has  done  mnch  for  many  disreputable 
foreigners.  Tbe  respectability  of  a 
few  has  floated  the  depravity  of  the 
many. 

On  the  credit  of  a  lying  assump- 
tion,  Madame  Meianie  had  access  to 
tbe  homes  and  toilet-tables  of  England 
which  would  be  denied  to  any  respect- 
able Englishwoman  of  the  same  classi 
however  deserving. 

''Good  morning,  Meianie,"  said 
Lady  Coze,  as  she  lay  back  in  her 
ekaisi  longue. 

''Good  inoming,  miladi  —  always 
so  charmcmte  and  grnGteu$e?* 

**Gie  along,  Meianie,"  replied 
miladi,  playfblly :  When  away  from 
her  daughters  she  laid  as|de  that 
staidness  of  demeanour  maintained 
before  them  towards  her  inferiors.    * 
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''  M^Ianie,  we  are  going  to  Lady 
Uminster'a  dejooner"  ' 

"Miladi  go  everywhere  fashion- 
able" 

''Oh  yes,  ^^lanie,  and  I  don't 
know  'ow  ever  I  shall  be  able  to 
bear  ap  against  it  *  I  feel  so  ez- 
haosted." 

^  Ob,  miladi  does  not  care  her- 
self." 

*' What  can  I  do,  M^lanief— I  feel 
so  weak  I'* 

**  Miladi  look  very  pale." 

''I  think  I  most  send  for  Dr. 
Leadbitter." 

*'If  miladi  wonld  take  a  little 
drop  of  port' wine  once  or  twice  in 
the  day." 

"  YoQ  really  think  so,  M^lanie?** 

**  Yes  truly,  miladi." 

''Jast  like  a  good  creatare  open, 
that  cupboard.  I  always  keep  a 
bottle  there  in  case  Sir  Jeboshaphat 
shonld  drop  in;  yoa  will  find  a 
glasp.  Ptfr'aps  there  are  twp.  Bring 
them,  Melanie,  and  take  a  glass 
yourself." 

The  seamstress  did  as  she  was 
bid,  and,  placing  the  decanter  and 
glasses  respectfaliy  on  the  table  and 
in  the  tnanner  of  a  skilled  practi- 
cian, Bhe  sat  herself  down  in  the 
sanie  deferential  attitude  neAr  her 
emplover. 

Lady  Coze  took  a  bumper';  then 
she  took  another,  and  declared  her- 
self better. 

Madame  M^lanie's  first  glass  was 
not  half  emptied. 

'^Well,  Melanie,  what  would  you 
advise  about  my  dress  for  this  party  X 
You  know  it  is  to  b^  very  shwosi.*' 

^*  Miladi  'shall  be  the  best  dressed 
and  the  youngest-looking  miladi  in 
the  house." 

''Git  alonff,  Melanie,"  retorted 
miladi,  stealthily  filling  herself  an- 
other bumper. 

A  flash  pervaded  the  cheek  of 
the  matron.  Perhaps  it  was  of 
pride. 

**  Miladi,  I  recommend  moire 
antique— magenta,  with  quilled  rib- 
bons—  cbapeau  of  blonde  with 
magenta  trimmfngs  —  parasol  to 
match." 
•  **  Your  taste ,  is  so  good,  Melanie. 


*' Magenta  so  well  become  miladi 
Bootiful  complezion  —  she  young  as 
Mies  Constance."  , 

"Oh,  yon  flattering  thing!  but 
what  will  you  give  my  daughters — 
the  Miss  Cozes."' 

*<0h,  I  talk  to  them  myself. 
•They  /not  be  Miss  Coze  long,  I 
think  Mies  Florence  make  a  very 
nice  bride,  and  Miss  Constance 
bootiful  Comteese.'' 

*'Git  along  ;  but  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Fill  your  glass."  Lady  Coze 
as  a  fugleman  showed  the  way. 
.  '*Tbey  tell  me  such  a  'andsome 
man  want  to  marry  her — noble  and 
rich." 

*' English  or  furrin,  Melanie  7" 

"  Not  English." 

."You  know  'im  to  be  rich?" 

^'Oh  yes,  I  know  him  rich.  Mi- 
ladi know  poor  woman  like  me  ob- 
liged to  make  affair  with  all  sort  of 
people.  One  of  my  customers.  Ma- 
demoiselle  Dalangier  of  Oiiera  Co- 
mique.  I  send  all  her  bill  to  Gomte 
Rabelais,  and  he  pay,  what  yoa  call, 
on  the  nail" 

**  Very  satisfactory,"  responded 
Lady  Coze.  *' Let  me  'ope  Con- 
stance may  be  the  means  of  leading 
'Im  to  better  things." 

''Indeed,  let  us  hope  so,"  said 
Melanie,  and  this  time  she  held  her 
glass  to  her  lips  for  some  seconds, 
though  the  liquid  within  was  not 
much  diminished. 

*' Nothing  is  settled,  believe  me, 
Melanie.  But  then  the  world  is 
talking  of  it."    ' 

''Of  nothing  else.  Who  occupy 
London  so  much  as  your  family, 
miladi  ?  The  Duchesse  of  Wiltshire, 
when  I  go  to  her,  say  to  me,  *  Me- 
lanie, tell  me  all  about  that  bootiful 
Miladi  Coques  and  her  bootiful 
family.  None  so  bootifal  as  the 
mother.' " 

At  this  moment  the  door  admitted 
Florenbe  and  Constance. 

Melanie  rose  in  admiration. 

•'What  bootiful  colour!  What 
roses  in  cheeks." 

The  girls  acknowledged  her  salute, 
and  the  rose  left  the  cheek  of  Con- 
stance. 

Melanie    whispered    Lady    Coze, 
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"  I  will  make  for  Macfemolselle 
CoDstanoe  bootifol  dress  )tke  used 
to  wear  La  Ddangier — the  Gomte's 
own  choice." 

''M^lanie  is  come  to  take  orders 
for  Lady  llmiDster's  dfjoooer." 

**  I  shaH  ha?e  a  very  simple  drees/' 
nid  Florence. 

"And  so  shall  I"  chimed  in  Cod- 
stance,  in  a  voice  low  And  trema«- 
teas. 

^'Impoasiblel"  broke  in  the  seam- 
stress—" impossible  I" 

** Nonsense!"  said  Lady  Coze. 


"You  will  min  Constance,  M61a- 
nie,"  retorted  Florence. 

'*  Mademoiselle  Constance  will  mar- 
ry a  rich  man,  and  think  nothing  of 
the  trifles  she  spends  now,"  responded 
If 6lanie,  somewhat  tartly. 

**  Yoa  know  what  to  make,"  said 
Lady  Coze^  in  a  voice  that  admitted 
of  no  reply. 

With  an  obseqaions  courtesy 
M^lanie  left  the  room,  and  Con- 
stance, retiring  to'  her  own  chamber, 
threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  wept 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


It  was  da^k  when  MSIanie  left 
the  hoose  — '  that  dangerous  summer 
dosk,  when  that  Is  seen  which  you 
wi»h  concealed,  but  when  vou  6an 
with  difficulty  perc^ve  what  yon 
wish  to  discover. 

M^tanie  wended  her  way  towards 
Grosvenor  Street,  where  she  re- 
sided. As  she  reached  the  corner  of 
the  Square,  however,  she  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  Charles  Street,  under 
a  gas-lamp. 

Slie  did  not  wait  many  minutes 
when  a  Clarence  stopped  at  the 
croBsiag. 

A  man  jumped  out.  It  was  Count 
Babelais. 

Holding  open  the  door  of  the  car* 
risge,  he  admitted  the  dressmaker, 
who  took  her  seat  next  a  woman 
already  inside.  Jumping  in  again 
with  a  bow,  the  Count  gave  an  order 
to  the  coachman,  who  dashed  off  under 
the  gas  lamp. 

Aogustus  Bromley,  who  was  pass- 
ing at  the  moment,  saw  the  whole 
transaction,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the 
third  occupant  It  was  that  of  Ma- 
dame Carron.  For  the  first  time  an 
idea  entered  bis  mind,  how  much  like 
the  face  of  the  Count  was  to  that  of 
the  actress. 

Harrying  homeward  to  write  a  line 
of  excuse  to  a  friend  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  to  dine,  he  seated  himself 
not  many  minutes  later  in  a  stall  of 
the  St.  James's  Theatre. 

The  first  play,  a  short  one,  was 
in    t 


Ofer,    and 


the    next    Madame 


Carron  was  to  appear.  Her  part 
that  night  involved  one  or  two  songs, 
and  a  piano  was  wheeled  into  the 
orchestra. 

Bromley,  who  was  sitting  at  one 
end,  could  see  Madame  Carron  in 
the  wings  with  Angelo  Magens,  a 
pianist  and  composer  of  some  cele- 
brity. They  were  together  engaged 
earnestly  over  a  sheet*  of  music 
paper,  beating  time  and  giving  or 
demanding'  explanation . 

At  length  Bromley  perceived 
that  the  play  was  about  to  begin, 
from  Madame  Carron  plucking  at 
her  skirts,  and  from  Mr.  Magens's 
appearance  in  the  orchestra.  The 
musician  tamed  round,  and,  at  a 
signal  from  Bromley,  came  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  stall,  and 
leaned  over  to  ppeak  to  him. 

*<  How  d'ye  do,  Angelo  ?"  asked 
Bromley.  *' Ages  since  I've  seen 
you.  How  are  Mrs.  Angelo  and 
Adelaide  ?'* 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Bromley.  How  well  youVe  look- 
ing !" 

**  Bather  hard  at  work,  that*s 
all." 

*'I  can  understand  that,  in  your 
ironortant  avocations.'' 

•*  By  the  'way,  Angelo,  do  you 
know  the  Carron  well  ?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Bromley,  she's  been 
very  kind  to  a  poor  man  like  me." 

*'  Do  you  think  we've  time  to 
go  round  and  have  a  glass  of 
sherry  V' 
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''Not  now;  at  the  end  of  the 
next  ftct;"  and  the  bell  rang  for 
the  curtain  to  rise.  As  it  roee, 
Bromley  perceived  behind  Madame 
OarroD  the  figure  of  Babelais.  , 

The  act  was  soon  over,  and 
Mageos  came  for  Lis  glaai  of  sherry. 
Bromley  led  him .  to  the  public- 
bouse  adjoioiog,  and  the  liquor 
was  poured  out. 

As  they  both  sipped  it,  Bromley 
again  began,  *'How  well  she  did 
that  last  scene  I" 

^* Admirably;  she  is  a  wonderful 
woifian !" 

''Indeed  she  is,  Magens.  By  the 
way,  where  is  Monsieur  Carron  ?" 

'^  Ob  r  he  is  dead,  I  believe." 

*^TheD  is  that  story  true  about 
her?" 

''If  you  have  heard  anything 
against  her  reputation,  I  can  under- 
take to  declare  it  false." 

Little  Magens,  when  under  the  unit- 
ed influence  of  sentiment  and  sherry, 
could  be  very  fiery. 

He  was  a  gratefol  homuncule. 

**0f  course  not,"  rejoined  his  in- 
terrogator. "I  mean  that  other 
story." 

*'  Are  you  trying  to  pump  me,  Mr. 
Bromley  ?" 

"It  would  take  a  cleverer  man 
than  me  to  do  that,  Angelo — another 
glass  —  there's  lots  of  time.  WeWe 
only  been  five  minutes,  and  the  entr'acte 
at  a  French  play  is  never  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an. hour.  (Glasses  filled.) 
You  were  saying — ^" 

•*  Well,  the  only  story  I  have  ever 
heard  is  about  her  family.  They 
say,  with  I  do  not  know  what 
foundation,  that  she  is  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, and  is  devotiog  all  her  profits 
to  the  support  of  it.  She  certainly 
does  not  live  in  the  style  of  a  person 
earning  the  immense  salaries  she 
receives." 

"  BAbelaiSi  I  suppose,  knows  all 
about  it." 


Magens    shook    his     bead,    swal- 
lowed the   remainder   of   his   glass, 
and  silently  led  the  W8^  back  io  the  . 
theatre. 

*'  By  the  way,  do  yon  know 
anything  of  Madame  Mj&lanie,  the 
seamstress?  She  is  much  employed 
>by  actresses,  I  believe?  A  yonng 
lady  was  asking  roe,  whether  she 
made  Mademoiselle  Dulaugier's  ballet- 
dresses." 

*'I  know  her  yery  little  myself. 
Mvs.  Magens  knows  her." 

'*  Well,  MagenB,  good  evening. 
Can  you  come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow at  the  Garrick  ?" 

'*  To-morrow,  I  am  engaged  here 
all  the  evening,  and  I  suppose  your 
hours  are  fashionable." 

*'  Well,  another  day." 

^heo  he  resumed  his  stall,  Bromley 
perceived  that  a  box  near  the  stage 
was  newly  filled. 

He  looked  up,  and  there  was 
Lady  Coze  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Near  Gonetanoe  sat  the  Count 
Her  eye  caught  his,  and  she  blushed 
deeply. 

Bromley  went  revolving  in  his 
mind  many  things.  At  length  he 
made  up  his  mind,  and  sauntered  into 
the  box. 

The  Count  greeted  him  with  un- 
usual civility.  Lady  Coze  invited 
him  to  a  chair  next  her. 

"Mr.  Bromley,"  she  wbisperad, 
'*do  me  a  favour.  The  Congte  is 
most  anxious  to  go  to  L%dy  llmin- 
ster's.  Can  you,  do  yon  think — can 
you  manage  this  ?" 

"Impossible,  my  dear  Lsdy 
Coxe.  I  have  already  exceeded 
my  powers.^ 

A  wink,  supposed  to  be  imper- 
ceptible, announced  to  the*  Coont 
the  result  of  tbe  nei^otiatian.  A 
dead  silence  ensued*  When  Bromley 
left  tbe  box,  no  effort  was.  made  to  de- 
tain him. 


OHAPTEB  xu. 


It  was. early  the  following  after-  as  they  brought  him  portions  of 
noon  when  Bromley  took  a  light  soap  and  fish,  speculated  on  the' 
dinner    at  his   club.    The   waiters,    causes  which  induced  Mr.  Bromley 
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to  dine  at  foar  o'elodc.  In  the 
bftll  be  bad  left  a  carpet-bag  cod- 
tatoiog  six  bottles  of  sherry  and  two 
of  wbtsby,  one  of  Ca'ta^oa,  and  one  of 
ptle  brandy. 

He  was  not  long  at  bis  dinner. 
Haring  finnbed,  he  sent  for  a  cab, 
and,  placing  in  it  his  aarpet-bag, 
desired  the  driver  to  take  him  to 
the  8traod  to  a  celebrated  fish  shop. 
E&e  he  bonght  two  lobsters,  two 
bnodies  of  Mtd  sprats,  a  porlc-pie, 
i  Bologna  saosage,  two  loaves*  of 
brown  bread,  and  a  pound  of  batter. 
Tbe  civil  shopman,  at  Bromley's 
request,  sent  oat  for  some  fine 
Spaoish  onions,  which  were  added 
to  tbe  packet  With  these  provi- 
eioos  Bromley  ordered  himself  to 
KeoDingtoD.  ^ 

Tbe  driver  at  length  drew  np  as 
directed  at  a  nar^ery  garden.  Here 
Bromley  alighted,  paid  his  f«re,  and, 
sbonldering  his  baggage,  walked 
np  tbe  garden  path. 

^  Is  Mrs.  Magens  at  home  V  he 
asked  a  maid-servant. 

**  Yes,  sir,  she's  np-stairs." 

''Will  yon  tell  her  Tm  here? 
How  are  yon,  my  dear  ?" 

''Very  well*  thank  yoa,  sir.  It'e 
some  time  since  we  saw  yon." 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I  think  yoa've 
grown.  Will  yoa  take  some  of 
tfaese  parcels,  while  I  take  tite  others 
and  put  them  in  the  drawiog- 
roomr' 

*'lt  looks  as  if  it  held  good 
thing?,  sir." 

*'  YoQ're  a  knowing  young  creature, 
my  dear.  Just  go  and  tell  yonr  mis- 
tress I  am  here." 

Bromley  knew  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  mistress  wonld  make 
her  appearance.^  As  he  eat  in  tbe 
little  sitting-room,  12  feet  by  8,  be 
heard  cries  for  warm  water.  **  Jaoe, 
wbere's  the  soap? — My  brash,  Jane, 
quick  I  —  Where  are  them  piosf 
which  told  how  the  lady  was  occn- 
pied. 

Half  an  honr  at  least  must  elapse 
before  the  appearance  of  Mra  Ma- 
gens, and  this  period  Broml^  di- 
vided between  reading  the  *Era,' 
wdich  lay  on  the  table,  and  dramming 
thereon. 


>  Mr.  Angelo  Magens  was  ihe  natu- 
ral son  of  a  rackety  Irish  peer ;  at 
least  so  report  sakl,  and  there  was 
circumstantial  evidence  in  support 
of  the  theory.  Angelo  had  brothers, 
but  they  were  not  a  bit  like  him- 
self. Lord  Rattlecormick  had  never 
taken  any  notice  of  them  as  he  had 
ef  Angelo.  Tbe  cast  of  Angelo's 
face  was  decidedly  Rattlecormick, 
and  so  was  his  character  —  quiet  in 
manner,  but  reckless  and  thooght- 
less,  a  mixture  of  good  nature,  com- 
mon sense,  loose  principle,  and  im- 
prudence. From  his  ohildbood 
Angelo  bad  lived  exclusively  with 
lK>rd  Rattlecormick,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  interval,  during 
which  his  patron  bad  managed  to 
tbrnst  him  into  tbe  Navy.  The 
life-  did  not  suit  young  Angelo,  ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  the  rough 
luxury  of  Castle  R^tileoprmick,  tbe 
good-natured  and  reckless  liberality 
of  tbe  peer,  who  acted  in  loco  par- 
entist  and  boon  companions,  who  en- 
livened that  patrician  hearth. 

So  young  Magens  one  morning 
left  H.  M.  S.  Bruiser  io  Cork  Roads 
withont  leave,  and  betook  himself 
witlioat  invitation  to  the  Hoose 
of  Rattlecormick,  to  pass  his  time 
in  warbling  songs  to  the  crowd 
of  guests,  to  perform  odd  jobs  on 
the  premises,  and  to  untit  himself 
for  doing  his  doty  io  that  state  of* 
life  to  which  it  might  please  ProTi- 
denoe  to  call  him. 

Thus  days  and  years  passed,  till 
Angelo  was  about  twenty.  He  had 
picked  -up  a  certain  knowledge  of 
music.  Tbe  village  priest,  skilled  in 
thorough  bass,  had  taught  him  the 
mysteries  of  oonnterpoiot.  Nature 
had  blessed  him  with  an  agreeable 
tenor  voice,  and  a  rather  agreeable 
manner,  and  a  very  decided  taste 
for  alcohol.  Just  at  this  particular 
jonotore,  Lord  Rattlecormick  died. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  no 
will  was  found.  Angelo  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources  7-  viz.,  one 
hundred  pounds,  tbe  remnant  of 
divers  tips  from  his  patron,  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  iwo,  and  sach  expec- 
tations as  might  be  warranted  by 
tha     extensiva     acquaintance     and 
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dienteU   of  his   late  father  or  pa-    for   the  an  m\»sica,  had    iDdicatacI 
troo.  mnsic  as  her  profeflsion.    As  a  little 

He  set  upas  a  mnsio^inaster.  He  girl,  her  ttleats  in  this  respect  had 
composed  pretty  little  soogs,  popu-  made  her  a  favourite  in  the  catbe- 
lar  from  their  melodies.  He  eveo  dral  town,  and  she  coald  with  vera- 
aspired  to  an  opera,  and  was  not  city  boast  acquaiiitaDoe  with  bish- 
wholly  nneuccessful.  Once  he  hired  ope,  deans,  and  canons,  whose  names 
a  theatre  for  himself,"^  and  was  sounded  oddly  enough  when  coming 
wholly  uDsuccessfol.  At  one  time  from  her  lips.  Nevertheless  these 
he  was  poor,  at  another  time  he  was  worthy  and  guileless  men  had  con- 
not  rich ;  but  one  day  he  would  tributed  to  her  education,  proudly 
have  nothing,  the  next  a  consider-  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
able  sum  of  money.  He  was  tike  her  rich  contralto  should  -resound 
those  figures  one  sees  in  a  bottle,  through  their  own  cathedral,  and 
which  go  dancing  np  and  down  ac-  they  should  share  in  the  plaudits 
cording  to  the  pressure  on  the  cover.-  showered  on  their  pupil  «nd  woU- 
The  accidents  of  his  fortune  were  gee.  So  they  sent  her  to  study  io 
abrupt  and  immoderate.  Now  at  London,  •—  and  she  did  study  in 
the  bottom  of.  the  bottle  with  a  London.  She  came  out  in  Loiidon; 
sudden  fall  —  now  at  the  top  with  sang  Jn  an  oratorio,  and  created  a 
as  unexpected  a  rebound — ^seldom  in  sensation.  But  Kate  Robins  was  a 
the  centre,  but  when  there  wriggling  peculiar  person.  She  was  the  daugh- 
and  twistirg  and  curveting,  —  dis-  ter  of  a  chemist,  and  in  her  physical 
contented  for  mediocrity,  and  burn-  composition  there  was  much  ozygen 
idg  to  risk  great  success  or  great  of  a  certain  quality  —  nof  enough, 
disaster  on  the  turn  of  the  nearest  however,  to  feed  the  vestal  flame, 
die.  But  with  increasing  years  the  Moreover,  she  was  very  pretty,  with 
taste  of  Angelo  for  alcohol  increased,  an  arch  smile.  She  sang  little 
specially  with  reference  to  sherry,  songs  with  ineffable  grace.  So  no 
He  had  a  mania  for  that  particular  wonder  she  studied  the  doctrine  of 
beverage,  and  he  passed  but  few  affioities.  A  cathedral  town  pre- 
hours  of  the  day  without  appealing  sented  but  few  attractions.  Deans 
to  that  .cherished  friend.  He  was  were  atoms  of  a  nature  not  anffici- 
well  known  at  the  public-houses  of  ently  volatile.  She  found  the  ob- 
the  metropolis,  —  at  some  of  them,  stacles  in  the  way  of  Flatooism  so 
I  fear,  too  well  known  to  insure  the  numerous  as  to  be  absolutely  insn^ 
gratification  of  his  tastes.  He  was  mountable.  So  she  assumed  the 
always  convivial,  however;  always  toga  afifected  by  her  equivalents 
hospitable,  always  wiUing  to  accept  in  Babylon.  She  drove  in  little 
hospitality.  When  in  funds  he  carriages,  and  radiated  in  fine 
would  volunteer  a  glass  of  sherry  linen.  She  accepted  engageooenta 
at  his  own  expense ;  when  not  in  at  theatres,  took  parts  where  a  good 
the  best ,  plight,  he  would  volunteer  leg,  an  arch  smile,  and  a  rich  voice 
it  at  yours.  In  early  days  Angus-  were  everything  requisite;  earned 
tus's  friends  often  declared  that  a  good  livelihood  from  her  art,  and 
Angelo  had  led  him  into  expenses  a  considerable  amount  of  pocket- 
and  extravagance.  It  ^  may  be  so ;  money  from  her  artlessness. 
but  in  justice  to  his  memory,  Au-  Hers  was  a  pleasant  Bohemian 
gustus  often  declared  his  belief  life  till  she  was  five-and-thirty.  The 
that  not  a  sixpence  more  was  spent  bishops. and  the  deans,  the  friends 
for  Angelo  than  Angelo  ever  spent  of  her  youth,  were  replaced — in  an- 
forhim.  ^  other  fashion,  be  it  understood — by 

His  wife  was  a  very  different  kind  the  young  nobles,  the  friends  of  her 
of  person.  The  daughter  of  a  che-  womanhood.  As  the  spiritual  peer- 
mist  at  Worcester,  and  possessed  of  age  had  contributed  to  the  forma- 
a  good  voice,  tlie  musical  festivals,  tion,  so  did  the  temporal  assist  io  the 
and  the  love  of  Church  dignitaries   completion  of  hec  education.     This 
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went  on  very  wdl  for  some  tima 
Bat  at  length'  the  coDtralto  father 
deteriorated  ;  the  arob  smile  par^ 
took  rather  of  the  stereotype.  Mana- 
gers were  no  longer  BO  eager.  Dakes 
beg«n  to  cea«e  their  visits  to. her 
greenrooin.  Soarlet  and  fine  lisen 
are  expensive  in  the  absence  of 
means  to  porchase  them.  Kate 
Bobipfl  found  her  assets  rnnoing 
k>w;  while  several  tradesmen,  here- 
tofore satisfied  by  the  dukes,  were 
Dot  so  civil  as  formerly.  So,  taking 
a  jodicioQS  resolution,  she  deter- 
ni&ed  on  a  provincial  tour,  relying 
for  rural  successes  on  her  fading 
reputation.  •  She  planned  with  a 
friendly  author  an  attractive  enter- 
taioment.  She  engaged  Magens, 
who  had  then  jost  culminated,  as 
her  aocompanyist,  and  she-  sallied 
forth  with  Angelo  from  Babylon  to 
freih  fields  and  pastures  new.  For 
ecooomy's  sake  they  occupied  the 
same  ap&rtments,  till,  fq/r  propriety's 
sake,  they  assumed  the  same  name. 
They  went  the  round  of  Eof^land 
and  Ireland,  earning  a  livelihood 
and  realising  a  good  round  sum,  not 
sofficieot,  however,  to  meet  their 
Joint  liabilitiesL  Therefore,  as  assets 
would  go  farther  when  legally 
united  than  when  filtered  by  divi- 
sion, as  union  in  fact  is  force,  An- 
gelo obtained  from  the  Church  a 
benediction  on  the  marriage  already 
practically  solemnised,  turned  his 
wife's  brevet  rank  into  subs'tantive 
rank  ;  and  having  thus  consolidated 
their  names  ai^  their  liabilities^ 
went  through  the  Insolvent  Court 
like  a  man,  and,  in  purging  him- 
Klf,  whitewashed  his  wife's  ac- 
Qount-book  simultaneously  with  her 
reputation.  From  that  moment 
Mrs.  Magens  collapsed  into  private 
life.  A  long  and  severe  illness  de- 
prived her  of  all  that  remained  of 
looksi  voice,  and  attraction.  'She 
became  a  good  wife,  a  prudent 
hooaekeeper,  endeavoured  to  rem- 
edy by  eelf-denial  the  dilapidations 
infiieted  by  sherry  on  their  small 
means,  incited  her  husband  to  exer- 
tion, made  his  house 'as  plet^ant  as 
poarible,  and  retained  nothing  of 
her  former  life  bu|  an  unattractive 


girl  she  designated  her  niece,  and  a. 
dramatic  phraseology. 

In  his  early  youth,  Bromley  bad 
nursed  thoughts  of  etudyiog'  music, 
and  henoe  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Magen&  Through  his  agency 
the  young  man  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
acqaainted  with  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, not  all  of  them  of  the  high- 
est caste.  One  whole  winter  he  had 
spent  in  their  exclusive  society.  He 
had  learnt  their  ways,  their  tastes, 
their  virtues,  and  tj^eir  weaknesses. 
Lobsters  were  amongst  tlie  tastes  of 
Mrs.  MagensL  She  cultivated  them 
with  a  sauce  which  was  a  virtue ; 
while  her  devotion  to  sprats,  or  to 
boiled  onions,  may  be  classed  aipong 
the  mose  venial  weaknesses  of  that 
estimable  matron. 

At  length  the  door  creaked  up- 
stair, and  a  rustling  overhead  be- 
tokened that  such  preparations  were 
completed  as  she  had  undertaken 
for  Bromley's  reception.  A  note  in 
G  was  heard  qaavering — ^as  though 
in  innocence  of  heart. 

"  Bravo,  my  songstress,*'  mur- 
mured, or  rather  soliloquised,  Brom- 
ley. "  Now  for  the  roulade ;"  and 
there  sure  enough  it  came.  "And 
now  for  Floreski  as  she  comes  down- 
stairs." 

The  thoughts  of  no  mediam  could 
have  been  more  rapi^.  The  voice, 
or  rather  the  remnant  of  a  voice, 
descended  the  stairs  slowly  and 
masiogly,  warbling  that  well-known 
and  beautiful  romance, 

"  Adieu,  my  Ploreskl,  for  erer, 
And  welcome  the  Borrows  Lpronre, 
Why,  Fate,  stiU  deUght*8t  thou  to  aerer 
Two  bosoms  united  by  lore/' 

The  last  notes  fioated  in  the  air 
as  the  door  opened,  and  in  rushed 
Mrs.  Magens  nicely  got  up  in  a  drab 
silk  dress. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Bromley,  my 
kyind  friend?"  She  held  ont  both 
hands,  and  emphasised  the  '*  do" 
after  the  manner^of  genteel  comedy. 

'^  Charming  as  ever,  or  may  I  be 
freckled,*'  responded  Bromley,  in  the 
same  tone. 

^  *Tis  ages  since  we  met  Let 
me  look  at  ye."    She  drew  him  to- 
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wards  the  window,  and  scanned  his 
featares  anxiously. 

*^  A  shade  of  care  has  fallen  across 
that  brow  since  last  we  nSet.  Let's 
see  how  long  ago  is  it  ?  A  year — 
DO — can  it  be  ?  Time  spares  qs  not, 
Mr.  Bromley." 

**  It  Bpnres  the  beantifal  Mageos." 

"  Flatterer— the  same  as  ever — the 
sanoe  gay-hearted,  kyind ^* 

"  A  truce,  I  beseech  ye,"  broke 
in  Bromley.  "  In  yonder  basket  I 
have  brought  an  offering  I  fain 
wonld  make  your  household  deities 
—  some  few  articles,  little  laznries^ 
sent  me  from  the  c^nntry.'' 

The  country  alwajs  senred  as  a 
veil  in  which  to  envelope  Bromley's 
presents  to  Mrs.  Magens.  Had  he 
avowed  the  purchase,  she  wonld 
have  been  offended  or  Teigned  of- 
fence. 

But  the  country  saved  her  pride. 

*•  From  the  country,  Mr.  Brom- 
ley—  from  some  kyind  old  aunt,  I 
warrant  me,  or,  mayhap,  a  grand- 
mother.   Janel" 

"  Wcmen  are  ever  thoughtful, 
lady,^'  responded  Bromley. 

Jane  entered  the  room. 

**  Open  the  basket,  nKtiden." 

'*  I  knowed  as  it  was  full  of  good 
things." 

"  Pily  the  poor  vulgarian  1" 

**  logins,  I  do  declare  1"  cried 
the  maiden. .  '*  My,  what  fine  in- 
gins  1" 

'*  The  proddce  of  your  land, 
doubtless,  Mr.  Bromley." 

'*  And  Bprats— oh  my  I" 

The  tnouth  of  Mrs.  Magens  was 
watering  bejond  concealment. 

*'  And  lobsters  —  oh  tfiy,  what 
lobstejs  I" 

Mrs.  Magens  conld  stand  it  no 
longer. 

'*  The   cares    of   a   household    do 
not  degrade  a  woman,  Mr.  Bromley. 
B*  your  leave,  I'll  go  and  see  them  < 
lobsters  properly  served  up." 

**  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  par- 
take your  meal  ?"  • 

"Of  course,**  screeched  Mrs. 
Magens  from  the  adjacent  kitchen, 
where,  had  Bromley  seen  her,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  skirts 
of    her    garment     already     pinned 


round  the  waist  of  the  neat-handed 
Phyllis. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the 
repast  was  ready,  and  Bromley  sat, 
opposite  his  hostess,  at  a  little  table 
spread  with  a  clean  cloth,  decorated 
wkh  some  spoons  rescued  from  Mr. 
Commissioner,  a  nicklel  cruet-stand, 
and  two  carnations. 

"  I  do  love  this  new  Rpssian 
fashion,"  observed  Mrs.  Magens,  as 
a  species  of  grace. 

Half  a  lobster  fell  before  her. 

**  In  that  carpet-bag,  I  have  ves- 
tured to  bring,  for  Angelo,  a  few 
bottles  of  sherry,  of  a  particular 
quality  lately  sent  nfi  by  some 
friends  from  the  country." 

'*  How  very  thoughtful  1  Don't 
trouble  yourself —  allow  ,jne."  The 
phraseology  was  less  flowery,  and  the 
bottle  was  soon  uncorked. 

At  length  the  meal  was  over.  The 
onions  had  been  discussed— k  portion 
of  the  feai^  had  been  reserved  for 
Angelo — another  portion  allotted  to 
Jane  —  candles  were  introduced^ — 
Bromley  was  aliqwed  to  light  a  cigar, 
and  to  mix  a  gla»  of  whiskey  and 
water  —  even  Mrs.  Magens  sipped  a 
glass  of  toddy,  and  the  room  was  soon 
as  redolent  as  a  tap. 

**•  Now,  Mr.  Bromley,  I  daresay, 
when  in  that  brilliant  world  which 
your  position  throws  open  to  you  — 
m  that  world  of  beauties  and  nobles, 
you  often  long  for  the  repose  of  an 
evening  like  this,  passed  equal>ly 
in  gentle  converse,  and  with  a  frugal 
but  wholesome  meal  to  which  fatigue 
has  tent  an  appetite  and.  friendship 
a  relish." 

"  Very  true,  Mrs.  Magens.  And 
your  society  is  especially  deltgbtfal. 
Angelo,  poor  man,  is  deprived  of  it. 
He  i^  very  busy." 

"  Very  much  so.  The  Pates  are 
propitious." 

>    **  I  hope  he  is  making  a  pot  of 
money." 

**  Fie,  what  a  word  1  Heavefi  ever 
befriends  the  just." 

"  Money  is  wanted  at  present, 
Mrs.  Magens. .  In  these  days  a  man 
with  a  good  income  is  not*  a  rich 
man." 

"Indeed,  H  is    trae  — too  tme. 
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The  eztravagaDce  of  the  age  is 
bawfoL" 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Magens  was  off 
her  guard,  and  as  uncertain  aboat  her 
MpirateB  as  a  beginner  in  the  Greek 
toDj^na 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  answered  Bromley, 
-awful *' 

*'AwfQ],"  repeated  Mrs.  Magens, 
oorrectiog  herself. 

''DresB  is  minoas  for  ladies." 

^  Yet  gandy  attire  is  no  evidence  of 
i  lOQod  Aeart"    .  ' 

The  k  was  inserted  this  time  with  a 

**  Very  trae,  often  the  reverse ;  bnt 
it  is  DO  less  rmnons." 

"  The  earns  lavished  on  it  are  enor- 
mmus  Mr.  Bromley." 

"I  daresay  many  ladies  in  yoar 
profi^ioa  spend  Lirge  soms  on  their 
toikrttes." 

"'Eoormooa  ;  why,  there's  Miss 
Sepop  of  the  Bower  has  a  new  dress 
every  night  Mrsi  Macvey  of  the 
Blackfriars  is  never  satisfiea  withoat 
embroidery  all  roaod." 

'"Whom  do  yon  consider  the  best 
dressmaker,  Mrs.  Magens  ?  yoar  taste 
is  80  irood." 

"Why,  for  myself,  I  should 
nj,  Madame  Melanie  Mickiewicz. 
She  is  generally  known  as  Ma- 
dame Melanie.  Poor  thing  1  She 
i>  a  Hangarian  prinoes&  Her 
story  is  harrowing  —  harrowing  — 
Ha'nau " 

"I  think  I  have  heard  it — poor 
thiof;  I    Do.  von  know  her  ?" 

'*  lotimately — a  charming  person — 
qaite  the  lady." 

"  I  sappoee  she  has  lots  of  stories— 
of  experience." 

"Delightful  creatare.  She  was 
teUiog  me  the  other  day  of  the 
awful  effects  this  extravagance 
prodooeB  on  the  high-born  and 
veaUhy.  Many  young  ladies  run 
np  bills  of  enormoos  amounts,  trust- 
ing to  their  marriage  for  the  means 
of  payment  But  gentlemen  do  not 
marry." 

'' And  their^ills  ran  on." 

"Exactly— yoa  bavQ  hit  my  very 
thought  There  is  one  family,  she 
tells  me,  where  mother  and  daoghters 
are  deeply  in  debt  to  her,  none  of 
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them  daring  to  confide  in  the  others 
for  fear  that  the  father  and  husband 
— a  very  strict  man — should  discover 
their  embarrassments." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  who  they  were,* 
Mrs.  Magens?" 

"No;  but  she  would  if  I  asked 
her,  io  a  moment." 

"  I  daresay,  Mrs.  Magens,  your  own 
dresses  amount  to  no  small  sum." 

''  Oh,  I  am  so  very  'umble.*^ 

**Bot  have  you  no  little  bill  with 
your  friend,  no  little  sum  Angelo  ig- 
nores ¥" 

"  How  cunning  you  are,  Mr.  Brom- 
ley I  However,  it  don*t  amount  to  a 
very  large  figure." 

**  By  the  way,  is  not  Madame  Me- 
lanie a  friend  of  Madame  Carron>? 
I  see  them  driving  together." 

"Tes;  I  believe  they  knew  each 
other  in  Hungary.  There,  again, 
Madame  Carron  is  deeply  in  debt  to 
her." 

"But  I  thought  she  made  tach 
enormous  sums.  Does  she  owe  mors 
than  you,  Mrs.  Magens  ?^' 

"  Oh,  my  liability  is  not  more  than 
wliat  you  would  call  a  'pony,'  Mr. 
Bromley." 

**  But  how  does  Madame  Carron 
manage  to  contract  debts  ?" 

*^She  is  obliged  to  dress  expen* 
sivel^  for  her  parts,  and  she  is  very 
charitable,  especiallv-  to  some  worth- 
less relative  who  absorbs  all  her  in- 
come.*' 

«  A  husband?" 

"No,  a  brother,*!  believe;  al- 
though M^bnie  is  so  charming  a  per- 
son it  is  horrible  to  be  under  an  obli- 
gation to  her." 

"  Well,  Mr&  Magens,  I  daresay  we 
can  find  some  way  of  relieving  you 
from  youra" 

"I  could  never  think  of  such  a 
thing,  Mr.  Bromley." 

'*  Well,  do  me  a  little  favour;  we 
are  old  friends,  Mr.  Magens.  Find 
out  the  name  of  the  family  who  are  so 
much  indebted,  and  of  Madame  Oar- 
ron's'brother.    Write  to  roe." 

''Oertainty,  I  will.  There's  a 
knock.  Won't  you  stay  to  see 
Angelo  ?" 

The  door  opened,  and  Melanie  en- 
tiered  the  room.  « 
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Lftdy  nmiDBter  was  a  very 
charmiog  womaQ  —  kind,  graoioos, 
and  good  -  Datured.  Very  rich 
herself,  the  wife  of  a  rich  man, 
she  delighted  ia  throwiog  about 
her  the  pleaBares  whioh  wealth 
confers,  aod  in  inyiting  others 
to  share  them. 

She  was  sensaons ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  loved  good  things.  She  loved 
to  gaze  on  pretty  and  happy  faces, 
and  the  harmony  of  coloars.  She 
loved  the  soond  of  music,  the  smell 
of  flowers,  the  gliding  sensation  of 
a  boat ;  nay,  she  was  not  averse  to  a 
good  dinner,  and  quaffed  iced  cham- 
pagne, not  to  excess,  but  d  dis- 
erition.  She  had  no  children  her- 
self, and  so  surrounded  herself 
with  those  who  loved  her.  These 
were  not  toadies,  but  men  iof  equal 
rank,  whose  tastes  chimed  in  with 
her  own.  At  first  she  was  accused 
of  flirting;  but  the  scandal  soon 
subsided,  for  it  was  pure  scandal. 
Even  had  there  been  any  fonnda- 
Uon,  a  hostess  so  bountiful  would 
soon  have  overcome  the  charge; 
but  with  Lady  Ilminster  there  were 
DO  thoughts  of  evil.  She  did  a 
thousand  things  others  could  not 
do.  She  rode,  she  drove,  she  even 
smoked,  as  fancy  prompted  her; 
but  she  was  faithful  to  her  lord, 
though,  perhaps,  her  example  stimu- 
lated in  others  freedoms  of  which 
she  disapproved.  Like  many  wo- 
men whose  conduct  is  pure,  her  con- 
versation was  not  the  reflex  of  her 
conduct 

The  party  Lady  Ilminster  gave 
was  to  be,  as  Lady  Coxe  had  de- 
clared, very  **akwo9i"  Her  reco- 
very from  indisposition  was  the 
pretext  sfisigDed-^one  of  those  ex- 
cuses the  hospitable  find  when,  for 
for  the  sake  of  pleasure  to  others,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  social  re- 
nown, they  think  fit  to  display  their 
leading  quality. 

Preparations  bad  been  made, 
astounding  in  their  extravagance 
and    beauty.     The   grounds,    which 


sloped  down  to  the  river  were  co- 
vered with  flowers,  tents,  and  tem- 
porary palaces.  Lady  Ilminster  had 
taste  enough  to  draw  that  delicate 
line  which  separates  fairy-land  from 
a  tea-garden. 

In  one  of  these  temporary  struc^ 
tures  a  large  party  of  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  assembled  ea^ 
iog  ices  and  drinking  tea.  Lady 
Coxe  was  presiding  in  her  magenta 
dress,  nodding  from  the  heat,  and 
fanning  with  magenta  fan  her  ma- 
genta countenance.  Florence  was 
talking  merrily  with  a  youqg 
guardsman ;  but  the  conversation 
generally  assumed  that  tone  which, 
as  Mr.  Whiting  describes  it,  smacks 
lees  of  the  lady  than  of  the  redupli- 
cate 4. 

*'  Let  us  keep  up  our  position  here," 
said  one  young  lady  to  her  partner; 
''  I  hate  being  with  the  swells." 

Lady  Coxe  heard  this;  her  face 
more  magenta  than  ever.  She 
ranked  herself  with  the  nobility. 

"  Did  you  see  Croquet  in  tne  park 
yesterday,"  asked  another,  "  with  the 
prettiest  pony  V 

'<Yes;  but  not  such  a  babit  as 
Julia  Fitx Wiggins,* ''burst  in  a  third. 
*' What  a  waist  she  has  r 

'< Quite  like  fvp  hourglass,'*  illus- 
trates a  guardsman,  aloud. 

*'l  doubt  if  it  be  all  real,"  inter- 
posed another  young  lady. 

*'  What  are  you  talking  of?"  asked 
the  guardsman. 

<*0f  course  the  rest  must  be  filled, 
with  sand,"  retorts  the  first 

*'A  sand-glass  in  every  respect," 
murmured  Whiting. 

Lady  Coxe  nods,  pnffii,  •fans,  and 
smiles,  not  quite  understanding  what 
Mr.  Whiting  meant 

**  Toole,  who  makes  her  habits,  de- 
clares she  pads  them  with  brown 
paper,"  resumed  the  guardsman. 

**I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  purchase  a 
waist  at  that  prke,"  rejoined  the 
partner. 

**  You've  a  very  pretty  little  one  of 
your  own,  Lady  Janet" 
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Ob,  yoQDg  ladien,  yoaog  ladies, 
vby  are  yoa  id  each  haste  for  the 
freedom  and  abandanoe  of  married 
life?  Why  compete  for  magenta 
dresses  with  I  won't  say  what  7  Why 
adopt  the  langaage  of  I  won't  say 
whom?  Too  may  attract  yoaog 
men  from  the  society  of  the  first 
by  QsiDg  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bebood,  but  will  yoa  retain  them 
witb  yoa?  They  may  in  time  give 
op  Rtcfamomd  dinners  and  midnight 
orgies  with  Thai9,  for  a  quiet  meal, 
loviog  looks,  and  worthy  seoti- 
tseota  with  Lucretia.  If  this  will 
Dot  attract  them,  so  mach  the  worse 
for  tbem  and  so  mach  the  better 
for  Lacretia.  Bat  Lncretia  will 
oever  win  them  by  the  arts  of 
Tb«ii,  TbaiSi  on  her  own  groond, 
will  always  beat  Lacretia.  She 
koowB  her  weapons  better.  How- 
e?er  ftir  Lacretia  may  go,  she  can 
DCTer  come  np  to  Thais.  Thais  has 
a  grammar  of  her  own,  a  syntax, 
SDd  a  prosody — winged  words  and 
winged  actions.  Lacretia  may  stady 
tbe  accidence,  she  can  never  master 
tbe  rhetoric.  Lacretia  may  nnveil 
her  ankle,  Thais  blushes  not  if  her 
^ter  be  expoeed.  Think  yoa  Lord 
Tom  Noddy  will  marry  Lacretia  if 
she  shows  him  her  garter?  Thais 
dresses  expensively.  Thousands 
will  not  pay  her  milliner's  bills. 
Bat  at  tbe  end  of  six  months  or  a 
year  Lord  Tom  Noddy  leaves  her, 
and  she  retrenches. 

Bat  if  Lacretia  rivals  Thais  in 
ber  dress,  Lord  Tom  Noddy  knows 
that,  if  be  marries  her,  six  months 
will  not  see  the  end  of  it.  Sir 
Cress  well  Cress  well  even  cannot 
nUie  the  knuts  of  ribbon  and  the 
tangles  of  lace  which  fi^re  on  that 
long  lithographed  linear  document^ 
and  the  lands  of  Noddy  will  soon 
melt  in  tbe  basilisk  smiles  of  far- 
bdowed  Lacretia. 

TfaAij  is  a  dashing  river,  which 
receives  a  thousand  tributaries,  the 
draioinga  of  the  country  and  the 
sewers  of  the  town,  till  it  is  lost  in 
a  morasa  or  absorbed  in  the  ocean. 
Bat  Lacretia  should  be  a  gentle 
brook,  pure  from  its  source,  content 
to  murmur   innocently  and    calmly 


onward,  reflecting  the  light  of  hefr- 
ven  in  its  pellucid  waters,  till  it 
mingles  with  and  strengthens  a 
stropger  current  than  itself.  To 
s&ch  as  these,  tranquil  and  trail-' 
quillising,  will  man  return  for  hap- 
piness and  peao^i  when,  jaded  with 
the  roar  of  cities  and  the  struggle 
of  lifiQ,  be  seeks  to  reconcile  his 
existence  with  his  Creator,  to  pnr- 
Bue  and  aooomplieh  his  allotted 
task  before  the  night  cometb. 

*'*0w  de  do?"  said  Lady  Cox», 
blandly,  as  Bromley  appeared  fat 
the  first  time. 

Drawing  a  chair  near  the  table, 
he  took  his  seat  near  Constance. 

**You  are  very  late,'*  she  began. 

'*  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  to- 
day ;  «ome  one  ought  to  write  a  Song 
of  the  Sbirt  for  me.  Scratch,  scratch, 
scratch  — in  lieu  of  stitch,  stitch, 
Btitcb." 

''But  recollect  all  the  good  yon 
are  doing,"  answered  Constance. 

''Yes,  that  is  a  reflection  which 
conveys  great  comfort  to  me." 

Augodtus  smiled  somewhat  in 
his  answer. 

"Why  are  you  always  sarcastic?" 

"  I  feel  I  am  ver^  sinoere." 

'*  You  are  never  m  earnest." 

"You  thiok  so;  you  will  find  I 
am  in  earnest  in  some  things." 

** '  Ow  de  do  ?  "  said  Lady  Coxe. 

The  couple  looked  up  at  the  new- 
comer—it was  the  Count. 

"  Oh,  Congte,  I  did  not  know  joa 
were  asked." 

"  I  go  to  St  James's  Club  to  read 
papers  and  meet  Gorillian  Minister. 
He  great  friend  Lady  Ilminster — 
bring  me  and  present  me." 

"You  dance  this  waltz  with  me,*^ 
said  Bromley  hurriedly  to  Con- 
stance. ^ 

She  was  pale  and  red  by  turns, 
and  heard  not  what  he  said. 

Touching  her  hand  slightly,  he 
repiBated  his  observation. 

With  an  effort  she  answered — 

"Oh  yes;  of  course,  I  remem- 
ber.'* 

Tbe  music  struck  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  whole  party  left  for 
a  distant  lawn  dedicated  to  dancing. 

A  drcle  was  formed.    A  band  woe 
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stationed  In  a  kioEk,  wad  the  first 
strains  bad  jnst  begun,  when  Lady 
Ilminster  beckoned  to  Angustas. 

*"  Do  you  know  that  Coant  Babe- 
late?"  ^   ' 

•'A  little." 

"  He  18  not  a  friend  of  years  ? " 

*<  No,  I  cannot  say  be  is." 

**Tbe  OorilHan  Minister  brongbt 
him.  I  have  asked  Madame  Garron 
to  come  and  snperinteind  some  char- 
ades. She  told  me  that  an  ac- 
qnaintance  of  hers,  Count  Rabelais, 
was  a  capital  actor,  and  I  asked 
Don  Marmosetto  Uran  y  Babon 
to  bring  him.  Now  the  Bnshman 
Minister,  who  hates  Don  Marmo- 
setto, tells  me  this  Count  is  very 
disreputable." 

"Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now  he's 
here.  You  had  better  set  him  at 
diarades." 

Augustus  returned  for  his  partner. 
There  she  was,  twirling  in  the  arms 
of  the  Count. 

"  He  has  asked  her  to  take  a  turn, 
but  no.  There  they  are  stopping 
opposite,  as  thongh  to  avoid  me. 
Shall  I  go  and  take  her  away,  and 
kick  the  Count?    No  good." 

The  waUz  was  over,  and  Bromley, 
with  entire  self-possession,  walked 
over  to  Constance. 

^*Yon  have  dUappointed^me  this 
time.  Miss  Coxe,"  he  said,  good- 
natoredly.  **WiU  you  dance  the 
next  .quadrille  ?  " 

<^  Mademoiselle  is  already  en- 
gaged to  me,"  grinned  the  Count. 

**Tben  perhaps  the  waltz  after 
that." 

Bromley  looked  steadily  at  the 
Count,  in  a  planner  the  latter  did 
not  Feem  to  admire. 

"Oh  yesj  yes,"  almost  screamed 
Constance,  whose  countenance  dur- 
ing this  scene  had  betrayed  the 
emotion  she  underwent. 

Bromlev,  with  a  slight  bow,  turned 
away.  He  cannot,  this  time,  deny 
bis  knowledge  of  her  being  engaged 
to  me. 

He  directed  his  steps  to  the  room 
used  as  a  theatre,  which  abutted  on 
the  garden.  A  verandah  outside 
was  covered  in  for  a  green-room. 
The  large  oriel  window  was  to  serve 


as  a  stage.  Entering  the  bouse  by 
the  ordinary  doorway,  he  proceeded 
to  the  body  of  the  theatre.  He  ar- 
ranged a  few  of  the  ornaments,  and 
then  sat  down  to  muse. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  so  dis- 
creditable as  eavesdropping.  No- 
thing can  justify  it,  and  no  poesible 
excuse  can  be  alkged  iit  palliation 
of  such  an  offence ;  but  in  this  life 
the  best  of  us  occasionally  commit 
an  unjustifiable  action.  We  have 
all  -of  us  said  foolish  things  which, 
in  the  retirement  of  our  bed-clothes, 
fiash  across  us,  and  make  us  bum 
with  shame.  We  have  all  put  up 
from  friends  with  affronts  which  we 
should  have  resented;  for,  alasl  in 
this  age  we  are  as  afraid  of  being 
called  tetchy  as  of  being  considered 
dishonourable. 

We  have  all  of  us,  except  myself 
&nd  yon,  kind  reader— we  have  all 
of  us,  at  least  once  in  our  lives,  been 
the  authors  of  some  little  act  which 
Paley  would  not  have  approved,  and 
Butler  would  have  refused  to  ratify. 

So,  on  this  occasion,  Bromley  was 
guilty  of  a  great  moral  offence.  He 
beard  voices — voices  not  onkoown 
to  him — and  he  listened. 

"  Not  dancing,  AchiUe  ?  **  spoke  a 
voice  in  French. 

^*  The  dancing  is  suspended  .  for 
a  tombola,  and  I  come  to  pay  my 
homage  to  my  sister." 

"  Hash,  Achille,  for  Heaven*^ 
sake  I    We  may  be  overheard." 

"And  if  so?*' 

"The  object  of  my  life  would  be 
at  an  end.  Yes,  Achille,*  my  pride 
is  foolish,  ridiculous.  To  it  I  have 
sacrificed  my  life,  my  position,  nay, 
my  love.  When  my  mother  com- 
mended you  to  me  as  the  heir — the 
ruined  heir  of  our  house — it  was  my 
resolve  that  you  should  once  again 
resume  the  place  my  father  had  for- 
feited. It-  might  have  been  done 
sooner,  Achille,  in  time  even  for  me 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life.  Already 
had  my  pen  achieved  more  than 
success,  wnen  that  fatal  passion 
which  has  destroyed  us  before,  dis- 
played itself  in  you.  F6r  yon  I 
have  slaved' and  worn  out  my  life. 
For  you  have  I  polluted  my  exist- 
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eooe  by  poblicity.  For  yon,  or  *'Gome,  oo  heroics,  belle  dame. 
ritber»  for  oar  name,  I  have  sacri-  I  bear  the  masio  of  the  dance,  and- 
fioed  ibe  hopes  and  joys  of  a  house-  go  to  paiverise  my  rivfU/' 
bold.  £?ea  now,  raioed  as  we  are,  *'Have  we  falleD  as  low  as  this?'* 
my  daUy  kboar  supplies  your  ex-  murmured  th^T  •  actress.  Bromley 
tnvagaDce.  If  ooce  the  stage  could  heard  a  window  open,  the  retreat- 
be  coonected  with  your  name,  iog  steps  of  the  Gonot,  and  the 
Aebille.  my  heart  would  breaL"  chords  of  the  distant  •ma^ic.    Noise- 

"This  is  all  very  well,  belle  dame-  lessiy  he  left  the  theatre,  and  hur- 
— very  pretty  and  very  dramatic*  ried  to  the  lawn. 
Tb»  charades  have  not  yet  com-  The  Count  haiL  reached  Ood- 
BKDced.  I.  meant  to  say  that,  stance  about  a  minute  before  him« 
if  OTerheard  calling  you  my  sister,  She  was  standing  with  her  mother 
all  would  perceive  the  joke."  apart  from  the  dance.    No  one  waa 

"U  must  end  some  day,  Achille.  near  the  group  as  Bromley  ap- 
HeaTeo  make   yon   kinder   to  that  proaohed. 

lovely  girl  than  to  me.  When  once  ^  This  is  my  dance,  Miss  Cod- 
joa  are  married  I  shall  retire  to  stance,"  he  observed,  offering  his  arm. 
betatifttlltaly.''  *^ Forgive  me,  Monsieur  Bromley. 

"  The  dream  of  actresses."  It  is  mine." 

"Thank  yon,  Achille.  The  act-  *'Yon  must  be  mistaken,  Count. 
reiB  will  not  sully  yonr  name  by  her  Yon  yourself  heard  the  engage- 
praeoce."  ment." 

*'Ah,  bah!    oouaine.    Once  mar-       '*  One  word  apart,  Monsieur  Brom- 
lied  to  the  little  Cogues,  ^nd,  actress  ley." 
or  no  BCtresSr  you  share  the  booty."  **  Certainly."    The  two  retired  to  a 

"  Achille,  tbe  pride  that  has  eu-   grove  adjacent^ 
abkd  me  to  support.,  you  in  afflaence       **  You   recollect   the   compact  we 
will  not  admit  of  your  affluence  to   made,  my  friend,  tbe   night  of   tbe 
npport  me.    It   is  yon    who  have  bail  at  Conisbro'  House." 
cboeen  the  way  to   riches  by  mar-       "  I    recollect    the   compact    yoa 
ria<^     Opposed    to    it    at   first,  I   promised." 

yielded  to  your  wishes,  though  I  "My  part  of  it  is  complete,  I 
had  ofoed  to  you  many  a  more  dare  say,  with  your  assistance. 
hoQonrable  career.  I  presented  to  Rely  on  me  as  regards  la  petite 
joa  that  detestable  woman  Melanie  belle-scear  la  Florence.  Mademoi- 
to  inform  yoa  of  the  girl's  move-  selle  Constance,  with  the  consent 
owots  and  her  friends.  I  disliked,  of  Miladi  Cogues  and  her  own,  ia 
I  loathed  the  intrigue,  but  it  was  my  affianced  bride.", 
aodertaken,  and  it  must  be  acoom-  ^Indeed,  Monsieur  le  Comtel 
pliebed,  for  my  strength  is  giving  till  this  moment  I  believed  she 
way.*'  was    mine.     You  will    pardon    me 

"Melanie  is  a  clieverer  wopian  in  your  turn,  bat  for  such  a  state- 
iban  you,  Adelgonde.  She  has  shown  ment  I  must,  under  the  circum* 
me  a  way  to  success  that  you  would  stances,  demand  a  little  corrobora- 
oever  have  dreamt  oL"  tion  —  especially   as    the    wahz    is 

**  Indeed  I     I  hope  it  is  honour-   already  begun." 
able."  Taking  tbe  Count's  arm,  he  forced 

"Honourable,  inasmuch  as  it  pro-  rather  than  persuaded  him  to  the 
fits  her  as  well  as  myself."    ,  spot   where    Lady    Coxe    and    her 

**Whatisit^"  daughter  were  still   standing.    Con- 

Bromley  bent   forward   to  listen,   Stance   was   pale   as   death  —  Lady 
bat  tbe  Count  spoke  in  too  low  a   Coze  a  deep  magenta, 
tspei  *'  Lady  Cjze,  thb  Count  tells  me 

*"  Good  heaven  I  Achille  I  Have  I  may  congratulate  you  on  having 
}<M  Stooped  to  this?^'  cried  the  secured  him  as  a  son-in-law.  May! 
actress.  do  so  ?" 
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'^  'E  'as  my  full  connnt."  FioreDoe  and  Lady  Ooze,  was  driving 

"And,    Miss   Constaooe,    may   I  towards  LoDdon. 

oflfer  yon  my  felieitaiions  f  *  .     Tbe  skirts  had  much  coDiraetcd  for 

•<Y  —  y—-"    Tbe  word  was  ne-  the  oceasioo. 

▼er  completed,  for  Ooostanoe  fell  to  ''Did  'e  tell  any  one  but  yon?" 

the  ground.  asked    Lady    Ooze,  in    an   anxious 

As  the  Count   harried  with   the  whisper, 

erowd  to  assist   the   swooning^  girl,  ^  No  one." 

m  strong  arm  took  his,  and  a  firm  '  "Then,    for   'eaven's   sake,   don't 

voice  whispered  in  bis  ear.    "Yoar  breathe    it   to    Sir   Josbphat,    and 

place  is  not  here ;  it  is  with  your  sister  take  the  carriage  on  for  Dr.  Lead- 

u  the  theatre.*'  bitter." 

Rabelais  tamed  towards  the  yonng  Bromley  bowed   reassaringly,  and 

man  with  the  eyes  of  a  frightened  ape,  harried  on,  in  the  ftimily  coach,  to 

nd  slank  away.  Bedfora  Square. 

In  a  few  minutes  Bromley  had  lifted  Dr.  Leadbitter  was  at  home,  and 

Gonstance  into  her  carriage,  and,  with  Oonstanoe  was  in  a  raving  fever. 


CHAPTER    XIY. 

There  is  a  wonderfal-  inclination  consider  him  deserving  of  it ;  if  in 
to  practical  paradox  in '  the  haman  small  practice,  they  esteem  him  as 
fliind.  If  a  man  be  dull,  the  world  ill-used  man.  He  is  their  guide 
charitably  sets  him  down  as  sound,  and  their  friend  as  well  as  their 
K  he  be  clever,  the  world,  with  philosopher;  godfather  to  their 
equal  charity,  sets  him  down  fA  chihiren,  trustee  to  their  settle- 
unscrupulous.  If  a  man  be  courte-  ments,  legatee  to  their  wills.  He 
ous,  he  is  instantly  condemned  as  is  present  at  tbetr  hirths  and  deaths, 
designing;  if  brutal,  lauded  as  generally  at  their  weddings.  He 
Straightforward.  knows    their    pecuniary    difficulties, 

Bat  if  this  natural  impulse  to  their  family  quarrelfi;  the  hpsbaod'^ 
moral  compensation  be  tbe  general  distrust,  or  the  wife's  jealousy;  the 
bias  of  the  human  intellect,  it  as-  son*s  folly,  and  the  daughter's  in- 
Bumes  twofold  force  in  the  special  fatuation.  He  can  go  down  the 
ease  of  medical  men.  Perhaps  with  street  and  schedule  out  ea(Sh*  house 
such  men  personal  characteristics  as  to  its  specific  non-observitnce  of 
are  more  prominently  displayed;  the  decalogue.  He  can  tell  you 
{perhaps  the  confidence  of  the  pa-  who  steals,  who  commits  marder, 
tient  reposing  in  the  individuality  or  who  commits  any  other  sin  of  the 
of  his  advisers  gives  a  factitious  first  magnitude^ 
importance  to  minor  peculiarities.  There    are    thousands    of    little 

be  it  how  it  may,  you  have  never  secrets  confided  to  the  diary  of  a 
yet  seen  an  Aeclepiad  whose  man-  physician ;  thousands  of  fees  to  his 
Hers  were  not,  in  some  respect,  differ-  pocket,  for  little  oocurrences  which, 
ent  from  those  of  his  fellow  crea-  like  the  fees,  go  no  further  than 
tores.  himself. 

Great  or  small,  clever  or  stupid,  By  the  highest  he  is  treated  al- 
be  has  managed  to  inspire  confi-  most  as  an  equal;  by  the  wisest  he 
deuce,  or  to  impose  successfiilly  on  is  respected  as  a  man  of  science  and 
SOtne  circle  of  patients,  however  con-  of  power.  If  not  profoundly  versed 
tracted.  *   in  our  constitution,  ha  knows  as  in 

Amongst  these  he  is  an  authority,    our  moments  of  weakness,  and  that 
Bis  individual  infiaence  is  so  great,   knowledge  alone  makes  him  the  aui- 
Ihat  but  little  trust  is  reposed  in  his   ter  of  most  of  us. 
art  when  practised  by  another.  But  before  we  admit  him  to  this 

If  in  large  practice,  his  patients  position,  we    minutely  examine    his 
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quJitieB,  or  acoept  the  jod^eot 
of  Uiem  pafaeed  by  tbe  uDiTeraal 
soffnge  of  mortal  men. 

Scieoce  of  anatomy  Is  saffieieat 
for  the  Burgeon ;  but  scieooe  of  the 
world  is  the  •  beat  paasport  for  the 
medical  man. 

We  reqaire  htm  to  core  onr  bo* 
dice — most  doctors  cao  do  that 

Bat  we  oocasiooaUy  require  firom 
bim  medicamenta  for  our  minds. 
This  reqoirea  the  skill  of  a  man  of 
tbe  world. 

From  sach  premisea  we  conclude 
that  perfection  in  art  is  not  the 
k^stooe  of  nedroal  ftuae.  The  ser- 
pent was  dedicated  to  .^scalapiae, 
the  emblem  of  his  foresight  as  well 
sa  of  his  eraft  Nor  wpnld  the 
symbol  misrepresent  the  physicians 
of  Babylon. 

Sir  ErsaistrstaB  will  be  enabled 
to  discover  that  Doke  Antiochas  is 
fesrfoDy  io  loye  with  Countess 
StratoaiceL  Sir  Paalas  will  gain 
favoor  with  the  patrons  of  art  by 
tbe  number  of  statnes  .  decorating 
fail  country-place  at  JBgina.  <8ir 
Demecritua  exposes  somnambalism, 
Dcsmerism,  horaceopathy,  and  spi« 
rit-fsppiog*  Br.  Andrew  Maehaon 
^OBf^j^^  administrative  qualities 
in  the  army  medical  department; 
while  Sir  Podalirios^  KO.B.,  after 
exbibitiog  geniality  at  the  mess- 
table  hod  intrepidity  in  the  field, 
marries  tilie  daughter  of  King  Damee- 
tat,  and  seta  op  in  Orosrenor  Square. 
Dr.  Ohrysippafl^  who  has  not  yet 
attained  the  purpioi  managea  to 
oppose  the  dogmatists^  and  to  soar 
iato  practice  by  his  agreeable  coo- 
versation  and  sparhliog  jests.  He^ 
ladituB  18  the  man-hater,  dedioes 
to  visit  sovereigns,  and  frightens 
poor  woflMn  into  new  diseases  by  a 
savage  laugh  and  peremptory  bru- 
tality. Sir  Oribasios,  who  ushers 
yoQog  peers  into  the  world,  endears 
himself  to  the  mothers  by  affection- 
ate  epithets  and  profuse  gossip ;  and 
Sir  8eztas  Empiricua  drives  a  fiour- 
iiluDg  trade  and  a  chariot  by  peri- 
odie  journeys  to  the  equator,  and 
the  administration  of  stimulants 
to  itatesaien.  All  have  some  qua- 
lit|  mdepeDdent  of  their  art.    f'ew 


rely  on  their  crafk,  aad  their  cmft 
alone,  for  practice  or  popularity, 
competency  or  knighthood.  Writ- 
ers require  an  an  eelare  artem; 
physicians  an  art  to  thrust  their 
skill  into  {Mromineoca  In  France 
this  is  considered  charlataoerie ;  in 
England  it  is  styled  humbug.  Yet 
what  great  man  is,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  free  from  this  vice  ? 

Has  Bumcombe  no  place  in  our 
social,  po^ical,  scientitie,  or  eccle- 
siastical system? 

Some  few  have  tried  the  narrow, 
narrow  path.  They  labour  io  their 
vonth,  they  labour  in  their  man- 
hood. "They  live  forgotten  —  they 
die  forlorn.''  An  hospital  is  the 
scene  of  their  triumphs, '  a  parish- 
rate  forms  their  emolument.  The 
parson  and  the  overseer  compose 
ibeir  societv,  a&d  the  blessings  c^ 
thepoor  their  fame. 

let  there  are  first-rate  men  amidst 
the  great  physicians  of  Babylon. 

Heaven  ble5«  them  I  How  would 
the  young  Babylonians  be  born 
without  tihem,  or  *  how  could  the 
Babylonians  ladies  take  their  strong 
waters  innocuously? 

But  Dr.  Leadbitter  was  an  ex- 
ception to  every  rule. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  science  of 
medicine.  It  absorbed  his  whole 
mind ;  and,  indeed,  toffether  with 
dinners  and  the  price-list,  formed 
the  staple  of  his  conversation. 

He  lived  near  an  hospital  ;  and 
spent  a  asefoL  life,  pleasantly  to 
himself,  io  constant  attention  to 
revoltmg  diaeases. 

The  hospital  bad  been  endowed 
dbiefly  from  bis  own  pur^e — an  ex- 
penditure owning  a  double  origin 
in  his  charity  and  his  love  of 
science^ 

Hitherto  he  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  sate  himself  sufficiently 
in  the  least  agreeable  works  of  his 

Erofession.  His  universal  popu- 
irity  had  induced  his  colleeeues  in 
other  hospitals  to  take  from  bim 
this  portion  of  his  duties.  To  Dr. 
Leadbitter  .this  indulgence  was 
purgatory.  The  dirtier  the  patient, 
the  more  complicated  his  disorderi 
the  more  grateful  was  the  treatment 
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to  ibis  worthy  maa  Pity  and  love 
of  science  formed  a  carioas  combi- 
nation in  bis  phrenology.  His  pro- 
fessional skill,  therefore,  had  reached 
a  height  where  envy  bad  oeased  to 
criticise  or  malice  to  detract.  Yet, 
unknowingly  to  himself,  be  pos- 
sessed other  than  technical  qaali- 
ties  ;  and  these  caused  him  to  be 
soagbt  after  by  those  whose  search 
is  considered  honourable. 

In  his  career,  'Leadbitier  had 
studied  deeply  and  variously.  In 
bis  ideas  every  knowledge  tended 
to  enhance  the  value  of  his  heart. 

So  intimate  is  the  connection  of 
our  moral  and]  physical  structure, 
that  to.  the  eye  of  the  accomplished 
physician  few  disorders  of  oar  frame 
can  be  disconnected  from  some  in- 
direct and  intellectual  cause.  As 
mental  emotions  form  the  features 
of  manhood,  so  is  the  innermost 
thought  of  man  betrayed  by  some 
external  indication. 

Those  best  practised  to  command 
expression  can  ill  disguise  their 
feelings  from  the  true  physiologist. 
The  smile  is  forced  that  dissembles 
anger,  the  gravity  overcharged  that 
suppresses  mirth. 

Uowever  perfect  the  acting,  there 
are  some,  even  among  mortals,  to 
whose  far-seeing  eye  acting  can 
never  compete  with  nature.  ^Such 
a  one  was  Dr.  Leadbitter,  fat,  fool- 
ish, as  he  looked.  In  him  intuitvve 
perception  was  refined  by  rare  and 
delicate  study.  To  know  the 
diseases  of  a  singernbe  would  hear 
her  song,  of  an  orator  his  speech. 
He  would  examine  the  portrait  of 
a  statesman,  iwd  study  his  bio- 
oraphy,  then  tell  you  his  organic 
disorders.  Nor  was  bis  rare  skill 
unknown  or  unappreciated.  To 
him  would  the  singer  and  states- 
man repair,  as  a  last  resource,  glad 
to  stand  in  his  anteroom  and  vie 
with  a  pauper  for  an  audience. 

Yet  L^bitter,  though  sstute, 
was  simple.  He  made  more  by 
speculation  than  by  his  profession. 

His  kindness  of  he^rt  and  his 
passion  for  disagreeable  affections 
gave  to.  the  pauper,  in  his  eyes,  a 
higherg  value    than    the  statesman. 


He  might  have  been  a  baronet,  but 
he  bad  no  wife  to  urge  him  there- 
unto. A  comfortable  dinner  was 
his  sole  viqp,  a  few  good  cases  his 
only  desire. 

He  wore  the  traditional  blade 
clothes  and  white  neckcloth,  the 
capacious  watch  in  the  capacious 
fob.  He  carried  the  rattan  with 
the  gold  knob,  and,  at  tioies,  even 
bookies  in  his  shoes. 

A  little  fiower  or  sprig  bedecked 
bis  upper  button-hole.  His  walk 
was  a  trot,  and  a  smile  ever  on 
his  lips. 

Moreover,  nothing  could  be  more 
commonplace  than  bis  ordinary 
conversation.  A  few  truisms,  par- 
liamentary interjections,  many 
technical  references.  His  action 
was  as  that  of  one  feeling  a  pulse, 
and  ke  was  always  in  a  hurry  to 
turn  away  and  leave  the  room. 

'^  Won't  you  have"  a  glass  of  wine, 
Mr.  Bromley?"  asked  the  doctor, 
hospitably. 

**  Thanks,'  I  am  going,  to  dine 
later." 

**  Gommodeque,  Erasistratus  dixit, 
ssepe^  intenore  parte  humorem  non 
requirente,  os  et  tauces  reqalrere.'' 

Dr.  Leadbitter  lost  no  ti°^e  in 
getting  into  the  carriage. 

The  doctor  overcame  the  gour- 
met, and,  though  at  dinner,  the  voice 
of  duty  and  of  friendship  prevailed. 

<*  My  dear  doctor,"  said  Bromley, 
**  Miss  Oonstanoe  has  fallen  very 
ill.  She  fell  to  the  ground  at  Lady 
liminster's  breakfast  She  was  in- 
sensible all  the  way  home.  I  sup- 
pose they  have  put  her  to  bed,  for 
i  drove  off  ^at  once  for  you." 

''.Hear,  hear!"  responded  the 
doctor. 

*'Now,  doctor,  between  ounelves, 
I  think  Miss  Constance  has  eome- 
thinffon  her  mind." 

*' Hear,  hear  1  Eros,  I  suppose. 
Soon  cured." 

**  Something  more  than  that" 
'*  Nothing  cryptogamic,  I  hope  ? " 
<<  I  have  a  moral  certainty  of  the 
cause,  but  no  legal  evidence  yet 
If  you  will  accept  my  assunoce 
without  seeking  any  corroboration, 
I  will  tell  you  my  surmisea^-'to  me 
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certainties  —  which,     perfaftpv,     nwy 
gm'e  700  iQ  yoar  treatment" 
'*Heab,bear1" 

**  Mjr  im^resaion  n%  that  Lady 
Goxe  and  Miss  Oanstance  Goxe  are 
dteply  ID  d«bt  to  Madame  M^TaDie 
the  dressmaker.  They  are  afraid  to 
own  it  to  Sir  Jehoshaphat.  Oonnt 
Babelais  has  got  possessioa  of  the 
Beeret,  and  holds  it  in  Urrorem  oyer 
OoDstance. 

■"He  has  coDcOiated  the  friend- 
ahip  and  advocacy  of  Lady  Coze — 
perhaps  by  the  same  means;  and 
be  has  extorted  from  Constance  a 
promise  of  marriage.  Novr,  what 
would  yoQ  adyi«e  ?  " 

"The  whole  thing  shonld  be 
told  to  Sir  Jehoshophat  Tet,  I 
think,  he  would  never  forgiVe 
Lady  Coze,  whatever  treatment  he 
miffht  parsae  towards  his  daughter. 
I  have  known  him  from  boyhood. 
Hia  temperament  is,  bilioos  and 
nervoos.  About  money  matters, 
though  more  than  fibera],  he  is 
dbdurate." 

*<  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  better 
avoided,  for  the  psesent  at  least/' 
*' Hear,  hear  1" 

**I  should  think  the  woman  M6- 
laoie  might  be. frightened  for  having 
JQveigled  a  girl  under  age." 

**Uear,      hear  I       But     suppose 
Lady  Coze  knew  of   her  daughter's 
debut" 
''But  perhaps  she  does  not    As 


soon  as  I  can  get  my  surmises  into 
shape,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
consult  yon." 

"Hear,  hear!  Come  to  me 
directly  yon  have  any  news — day  or 
night  Meapwhile,  I  will  pursue  the 
soothing  system  —  calming  draughts. 
I  shall  tell  Lady  Coze  at  once  that 
I  know  the  whole  story.  That  will 
keep  her  quiet" 

By  this  time  the  carriage  had  again 
arrived  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  How  is  Miss  Constance  ?  " 

'•Very  bad, sir." 

"  Hear,  hear  I "  murmured  the  doc- 
tor, mournfully. 

Constance  was  in  a  high  fever. 
Bromley  found  a  letter  on  his 
table.  He  opened  it  It  was  but  a 
few  lines. 

"Mt  deab  Friend,  —  The  family 
is  that  of  Sir  J.  Coze,  Bart.,  M.P., 
the  banker.  Her  ladyship  owes 
about  £2000;  her  daughter  Con- 
stance about  £900.  The  rest  of  the 
news  I  hope  to  obtain  in  a  day  or 
two.— Yours  very  sincerely, 

"K.  M." 

A  paper  fluttered  forth  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Bromley  picked 
it  op.  It  was  folded,  flimsy  as  a 
bank-note.  He  opened  it  It  was 
headed  with  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  Madame  M6Iaoie.  Be- 
low were  items  representing  a  total 
of  £27,  4s.  8d. 
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"Hear,  hearl  Well,  you've  not 
lost  much  tidne,  Mr.  Bromley,"  said 
the  doctor,  as  Bromley  entered  the 
room  where  he  was  resuming  his  in- 
terrupted meal. 

"How  have  yod  found  Miss  Con- 
staaoeT" 

"I  can  say  nothing  till  to- 
morrow. However,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  fear.  Lady  Coze 
will  do  all  I  tell  her.  I  gave  her  a 
qaietus,  by  informing  her  I  knew 
of  all  her  difficulties.  It  rather 
rdieved  her,  I  think.  Experimen- 
(urn  perkulosuM,  It  succeeded, 
however." 


"One  glass  of  wine?  Lcaifieat 
cor  hominU" 

*'  Thank  you,  I  have  not  yet  dined." 

"Well,  rll  ask  you  again  — the 
third  time  of  asking,  and  youll  take 
one.  Three  scruples  make  one 
dram  I    Ho,  ho  1    Hear,  hear  I  ** 

He  poured  out  a  bumper  of  bur- 
gundy, and  motioned  nis  young 
/riend  to  proceed. 

"  Since  leaving  you,  my  suspicions 
have  been  confirmed."  Bromley 
showed  the  letter,  and  told  Dr. 
Leadbitter  the  whole  story.  ^ 

"Hear,  hear,  young  man,"  said 
the    doctor,   as    his    young    friend 
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fiolBhed.  *<Tbe  diMaae  is  plaiper 
tbBn  the  remedy." 

**Tbe  sum  is  yexy  large,  or  1 
ooald  managfe  it" 

**I  should  Dot  allow  Constance 
to  pay  her — at  least  for  some  tidie. 
I  am  ao  old  man.  Ton  are  a 
^onng  one.  •  I  should  not  wonder 
if  there  were  some  few  fignres  in 
my  favoar  at  Ooatts's.  Sir  Jeho- 
shapfaat  18  an  old  friend  of  mine 
—  as  honourable  a  man  as  ever 
lived.  Good  digestion,  though  bili- 
ous. I  should  like  to  br^  the 
feroe  of  the  blow." 


Sir  Jehoshaphat  Coze  sallied  forth' 
the  next  momiD^  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  a  glowing  brow. 

He  mi^rched  down  Grosvenor 
Street  slowly.  At  length  he  reach- 
ed the  house  of  Madame  Melanie. 

With  Btatelv  steps,  and  firm  de- 
termioation,  he  walked  up  the 
stairs,  and  entered  the  room  of  the 
dressmaker.  She  received  him  with 
a  curtsy  and  a  smile. 

"Woman!"  he  burst  out,  «I 
hear  you  have  profited  by  the  folly 
of  an  old  woman  and  the  impru- 
dence of  a  young  one.  Give  me  the 
bills  of  my  wife  and  daughter  that  I 
may  pay  them." 

**  They  owe  me  nothing,  Mon- 
sieur." 

'*What,  woman  1  do  you  still 
carry  on  the  farce?  They  them- 
selves have  told  me  of  this." 


**They  owe  me  nothing,  Sir  Je- 
hoshaphat. Their  bills  were  paid  an 
hour  since:'* 

"By  whomf?" 

'*  By  Mr.  Aagostus  Bromley." 

The  sequel  is  well  known  to  my 
readers.  Mr.  Bromley  espoused 
Miss  Constance.  He  has  beea 
standing  for  a  county,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  poll  is  expected  by 
telegraph  this  evening. 

Madame  Melanie  having,  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfuloess,  rebimed 
to  her  <^d  habits,  and  abstracted  a 
small  casket  from  the  house  of  one 
of  her  customers,  is  expiating  her 
crimes  in  a  spot  set  aside-  for  such 
purposes.  Count  Rabelais  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  social  horisoo, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  gaining  aa 
honest  livelihood'  as  a  coorief. 

Madame  Carron,  mider  the  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Lead  bitter,  laid  aside 
her  family  pride,  and  married  a 
very  respectable  impressario,  who 
turns  her  talents  to  advantage,  and 
lays  by  her  earnings  for  that  rainy 
day  to  which  managers  more  than 
ordinary  mortals  are  liable.  Lady 
Ooxe  will  not  contract  any  more 
debts,  though  she  stjll  nourishes  a 
partiality  for  port.  Florenoe  mar*, 
ried  on  the  same  day  as  her  sister, 
and  Letitia  seems  likely  to  Justify 
the  surmise  of  Count  Babelais,  by 
blessing  the  hearth  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ing. 
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Tbbrb  was  great  ezeitement  at 
Modford  when  it  was  ascertained 
beyood  a  doabt  tbat  we  were  really 
gmog  to  have  a  New  Dootor.  Poor 
old  Mole,  who  was  bidding  fair  to 
shortly  attain  the  proad  poeitioQ  of 
"Oldest  lohabitaDt;'  had  at  length 
fomd  it  useless  to  stroggle  longer 
with  his  infirmitiesi  and  had  adver- 
tised his  praotioe  Ibr  sale  to  the 
best  bidder.  I  don't  think  be 
woald  ever  have  given  in;  bat  his 
old  pony,  which  had  carried  him 
well  and  faithrally  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  was  gone  at  last»  and 
he  felt  that  he  ooold  never  moobt 
another.  His  hands  were  so  crip- 
pled that  he  could  not  drive ;  and, 
iMBidcs,  he  had  no  horse  and  cig — 
nor  would  his  practice  pay  for  keep- 
ing one;  and  as  for  walking,  the 
state  of  his  poor  old  feet  and  legs 
rendered  that  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. So  he  did  the  beet  thing  he 
ooold  do  —  sold  hid  practice;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  teetotallers,  I  verily 
believe  that,  if  he  had  stopped  at 
Modford  and  spent  the  whole  of 
bis  thne,  as  he  bad  previously  spent 
DiDe-tenths  of  it,  with  his  gin-and- 
water  and  pipe,  in  his  own  special 
corner  at  the  White  Hart,  he  woald 
be  there,  as  well  as  evef^at  the 
present  moment,  and  would  be 
able  to  enjoy  many  a  good  growl, 
and  tell  many  a  prosy  tale,  for  years 
to  come  yet  Bat,  alas  I  be  did  not 
stop  here.  He  left  the  old  place 
altogether,  and  retired  to  his  native 
village,  to  be  killed  with  care  and 
fidgets  by  three  old  maiden  sisters. 
Poor  old  Molei  He  had  come  into 
Modford  I  don't  know  how  noaoy 
jcais  ago  —  for  it  was  before  even 
my  time — a  smart,  buckish,  good- 
looking  yooog  felk>w,  in  top-boots 
and  spotless  white  neckcloth  ;  tell- 
ing a  good  story,  sioging  a  good 
soog,  ^od  of  the-  ladies,  fund  of  his 
gless,  fond  of  sport,  and  up  to  any 
boondsL  But,  dear  me  I  It  was  ^i 
changed,  except  the  neckcloth  and 
the   gUsSy   which   endured    to   the 


end;  and  be  left  the  place  ii  poor, 
testy,  prosy,  gouty,  old  bachelor, 
with  no  one  to  eare  for  or  regard 
him,  except  the  few  who  remem- 
bered what  he  had  been,  or  who 
took  Ithe  trouble  to  look  for  the 
genuine  good  qualities  which  laj 
beneath  the  prickly  outer  rind.  < 
But.  enough  of  Mole:  for  what 
have  we  to  do  with  old  friends  in 
this  world?  When  they  go  away 
or  die,  there's  an  end  of  -'em.  And 
our  business  is,  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  new-comers,  and  try 
what  we  can  get  out  of  them  in 
the  way  of  money,  custom,  amuse- 
ment, or  whatever  else  ^ey  may  be 
able  to  give  us  to  our  advantage. 
So  farewell  to  poor  old  Mole,  my 
dear  old  brother  fogy;  and  atten- 
tion for  his  successor  1 

As  intimated,  I  am  an  old  fbgy. 
I  have  no  business  to  attend  to,  no 
wife  nor  family  to  bbtber  me,  and 
but  few  means  of  passing  away  my 
time.  In  the  mornings  I  wade 
through  the  papers  at  the  Beading- 
room,  and  afterwards  discuss  their 
contents  with  others  of  my  own 
stamps  I  confess  that  the  trades- 
men and  busioem  people  who  run 
in  for  half  an  hour  to  glance  at  the 
news,  get  pretty  considerably  an- 
noyed at  being  interrupted  while 
reading,  by  our  bud,  and  — as  far 
as  Books  is  concerned,  the  most 
wrong-headed  felk)w  I  ever  knew-* 
often  stupid  and  illogical  argu- 
ments:  and  they  not  nnfrequenlly 
dare  to  tell  oi^  without  scrupleL 
that  tl^  room  is  for  reading  in,  ana 
not  for  talking  in.  But  I,  for  my 
part,  take  no  notice  of  them;  for 
IS  not  my  subscription  as  good  as 
theirs?  And  is  not  the  passing  of 
my  time  of  far  more  consequence 
to  me  than  the  gettiog  through 
theirs  is  to  them,  who  have  a  hun- 
dred other  things  to  do,  and  who 
ought  to  be  attending  to  their  basS- 
ness  instead  of  reading  the  papers 
in  the  mornings?  Bigbt  or  wrong, 
I  do  it ;  and  I  intend  to  keep  doing 
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it :  and  if  Broad  and  Brown  don't  that,  with  such  a  limited  round  of 
like  it,  thej  maj-  leaye  it. — and  a  amofiementB  as  is  available  to  me, 
good  thing  for  them,  too;  for  I  it  is  no.  wonder,  and  not  at  all  a 
happen  to  know  that  Brown'a  bosi-  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  I. 
nees  is  filing  off  considerably ;  and  ehoald  have  been  ooneiderably  in- 
the  new  shop  at  the  corner  is  cer-  terested  in  the  qaestion,  what  the 
tain  to  iojure  Broad:  it  is  time  for  New  Doctor  woold  be  like.  Of 
them  to  pot  their  shonlders  to  the  coarse,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  im- 
wbeel,  I  can  tell  theml.  Well,  so  portance  to  me  whether  he  woidd 
I  get  on  until  dinner,  and  then  a  talk  like  a  reasonable  man  at  the 
glass  of  port  and  a  snooze  pass  the  Beading  -  room  io  the  mornings ; 
time  until  tea.  After  that,  there  and  whether  he  weald  have  the 
is  my  pipe  and  glass  of  grog  at  nouM  to  listen  to  .and  appreciate 
the  White  Hart,  in  the  chair  oppo-  my  stories,  when  I  am  in  the  ho- 
site  to  old  Mole*0  —  now,  alas!  no  mour  for  telling  them  in  the  even- 
longer  sacred  to  his  use,  but  occu-  logs.  The  people  here,  in  this 
pied  by  any  chance  customer  who  little  out-of-the-way  place,  are  so 
may  happen  to  drop  io.  Disagree-  confoundedly  narrow  io  their  views 
able  to  me  the  company  is  some-  and  ideas,  that  they  take  no  in- 
times  —  noisy,  uncongenial,  ^disre-  tertet  in  aovthiog  out8}|ie  their 
epectfal  Things  in  this  ^world  own  little,  paltry,  peddling  sphere 
cnange  for  the  worse  every  day.  of  action;  and  I  nave  really  not 
Heighol  had  a  listener  for  a  very  long  time, 

These  are  my 'principal  employ-  except  a  chance  oommerciai  tra- 
meots,  with  an  occasional  whist-  veller  now  and  them  —  not  even 
party  of  an  evening.  Bright  oases  poor  old  Mole,  who  was  alwavs  for 
in  the  desert  of  my  life  are  these  spinning  his  own  proey  old  yarns, 
evenings  when '  they  do  come ;  but,  that  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  years 
to  my  sorrow,  they  are  few  and  far  and  years  ago.  He  could  never  see, 
between.  People  sit  so  late  and  poor  old  fellow,  how  people  laughed 
drink  so  much  grog  at  these  parties,  at  him  about  them  I  Then  I  was 
that  wives  don't  like  'em.  And,  anxious  as  to  whether  the  New 
besides,  there  are  really  not  above  Doctor  would  understand  the  treat- 
four  people  in  the  place  who  oan  ment  of  my  complaint,  which  I 
play  a  rubber.  As  for  taking  a  have  suffered  from  for  so  many 
hand,  with  such  a  person  as  Jones  years,  and  which  nabody  knew  any- 
or  Johnson  fisr  a  partner,  I  vow  I  thing  afbnt  except  old  Mole :  for, 
would  rather  never  touch  a  card  as  fur  putting  himself  intathe  hands 
again  I  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  of  that  ignorant  felk>w  Green,  who 
wretches  actually  think  they  know  can  neither  spell  correctly  nor  write 
tbe  gamel  I  had  Jones  for  a  part-  grammatically,  or  of  that  naetbo- 
ner  once,  and  lost  178.  6d.  by  his  '  distical  quack  Higgios,  I  might  as 
oonfoanded  stupidity.  Oatch  me  well  go  and  order  my  coffin  at  once. 
placing  myself  twice  in  such  a  posi-  Then,  of  course,  it  was  a  matter  of 
tion !  If  I  were  absolute  monarch  importance  to  me  whether  he  would 
of  this  country,  I  would  make  a  be  able  to  take  a  hand  at  whiat 
law  that  any  man  who  takes  the  like  a  Christian;  and,  above  ail, 
money  out  of  another's  pocket  by  whether  be  would  give  a  nice  little 
such  gross  ignorance  and  stupidity,  snug  card -party  himself  now  and 
should  be  considered  guilty  of  felony  then ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said, 
— JQSt  as  the  poor,  over -worked  parties  of  that  sort  had  become  very 
engine-driver,  who  once  in  his  life  scarce,  owing  to  the  late  hoars  and 
makes  a  blander  by  which  somebody  the  expense.  I  do  not  much  woo- 
ls killed,  is  found  guilty  of  man-  der  at  it ;  for  Stevens,  and  Jones, 
slaughter  I  and  Johnton,   and  Briggs,  and  one 

Madford  is .  not  a  large  nor  a  gay  or  two  more  I  coald  mention,  will 
place ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  par-  never  go  home  till  morniogr  if  they 
ticularly   small   and   dull   one :     so   are   winning ;   and   when   they   are 
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loeiog,  they  are  never  eaiiafied  with- 
in{  their  revenge  :  and  the  amooDt 
they  do  gozzte  of  an  eveniog,  at  the 
expense  of  other  people,  is  certainly 
most  extraordinary.    I  gave  a  wbist- 

rty  myself  once ;  bat  I  shan't  do 
again  la  a  harry,  for  I  know 
what  it  is.  They  drank  enough  to 
Isst  me  for  a  twelvemonth:  and  I 
was  so  annoyed  abont  'one  thing 
and  the  other,  that  I  conld  not 
play ;  or,  I  shoald  rather  say,  I  never 
odd  a  band  for  the  evening;  and 
I  positively  heard  the  scoundrels 
IsDghing  at  me  as  they  left  my  door, 
and  went  down  the  street  1  No,  I  shan't 
give  another  party  in  a  harry  :  men  of 
my  Dieans,  who  have  barely  enough  for 
their  own  little  comforts  and  indalgen- 
068,  can't  be  expected  to  do  it. 

Altogether,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
I  had  good  reasons  for  feeling  inter- 
SBted  as  to  what  sort  of  person  the 
New  Doctor  would  be ;  but  I  was 
not  the  only  one  to  Whom  it  was 
a  subject  of  specalation.  Oariosity 
is  the  mark  of  vulgar  people,  and 
vulgar  enough  they  are  m  Mad  ford, 
in  all  conscience.  And  there  were 
soiae,  too,  besides  myself,  who  really 
had  reasons  for  feeling  interested  in 
the  subject.  There  was  Simpkins, 
the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
Bifle  Corps,  who  was  all  alive  at  the 
idea  of  getting  an  efiRsctive  member 
and  annual  sobscriber ;  and.  Tim- 
mins,  the  equally  indefatigable 
Secretary*  of  the  Literary  Institu- 
tion, who  was  sanguine  that  the 
New  Doctor  would  give  a  lecture 
during  tb^  ensuing  season,  and  who. 
was  actually  holdmg  back  the  sjl- 
labna  from  the  press  until  he  had 
seen  him  on  the.  subject  Then 
there  was  Books,  the  only  ches^ 
player  in  the  place,  who,  not  having 
anybody  to  play  with  him,  is  always 
bragging  of  the  game,  and  his  skill 
thereat,  and  depreciating  whist  in 
an  equal  degree.  He  always  seizes 
the  *  Illustrated  London  News* 
directly  it  comes  into  the  Beading- 
room,  turns  to  the  chess  problem^ 
first  of  all,  and  stays  half  an  hour 
poring  over  tbeai,  before  he  will 
look  at  the  pictores  himself  or 
allow  anybody  else  to  do  bo<    He 


pretended  to  be  very  anziooa  that 
the  new-comer  should  be  a  chees- 
player;  but  I  verily  believe  that 
his  anxiety  was  all  the  other  way, 
and  that  he  most  devoutly  hoped 
to  the  contrary :  for  I  don't  believe 
Books  can  play  the  game  any  more 
than  I  can.  At  all  events,  nobody 
ever  heard  of  his  playing;  and 
when  old  Harding,  the  Collector  of 
Excise,  spent  an  evening  here  —  a 
good  player  he  is,  as  everybody 
knows — and,  at  my  instigation,  sent 
a  very  polite  note  to  Booki<,  inviting 
him  to  play  a  game  at  the  White 
Hart,  he  never  came  near  the  place ; 
and  Boots  brought  back  word  that 
Mr.  Books  was  exceedingly  sorry, 
but  he  was  gone  to  bed  very  bad 
with  a  headache  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  had  a  headache  in  his  lifel 

Then  there  was  Bowe,  who  had 
been  fool  enough  to  boy  a  boat  that 
was  the  worry  and  torment  of  his 
life,  and  that  cost  him  jaat  as  much 
as  a  horse  or  a  wife.  It  was  always 
getting  into  scrapes  and  difficulties 
somehow:  the  oars  would  get  lost; 
and  the  rudder  would  get  broken; 
and  the  painter  —  whatever  that  may 
be  —  would  get  cut;  and  the  boat 
would  get  capsizid;  and  the  boys 
were  always  taking  her  away,  and 
making  her  in  a  mess,  and  never 
bringing  her  back  again.  Poor  Bowe 
was  always  in  trouble  with  her 
some  way  or  other,  ^  and  positively 
got  no  peace  of  his  life  for  her.  The 
fact  is  that  Madford  is  no  place  for 
a  boat,  and  no  one  but  a  donkey 
would  have  brought  one  here;  for 
I  verily  believe  tbat  we  have  only 
got  tbe  tide  for  one  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  that  only  once 
a  fortnight  or  so';  and  then  it  is  al- 
ways running  up  when  you  want 
to  go  down  the  river,  and  down 
when  you  want  to  go  up;  and  it  is 
always  leaving  yoa  stuck  upon 
banks  and  shoals,  so  that  you  have 
to  wade  out,  through  the  mud, 
which  takes  voa  up  to  your  middle. 
At  least,  I  Judge  so  from  what  I  see  and 
hear;  for  catch  me  going  out  boating  in 
this  plaoe  if  you  can  I  Welt,  Bowe 
thought  that  perhaps  the  New  Doctor 
wooM  go  halves  in  his  preeioos  hobby, 
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and  would  join  him  Id  rabbiDg^  all  the' 
skin  off  his  hands  in  poUiog  Uiat 
tub  of  his  up  and  down  against  the 
tide.  Then  there  was  Driver,  who 
is  for  ever  boring  one  about  anb- 
Bcriptioos  for  the  Cricket  Clab, 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  no 
ezisteoce,  except  at  the  annaal 
sapper,  at  the  close  of  what  th^ 
are  pleased  to  oall  their  season; 
when  members  who  have  never 
handled  a  bat  since  they  were 
schoolboys  -^  if  they  did  then  —  come 
and  handle  a  knife  and  fork  to 
perfection,  and  drink  pooch,  and 
make  speeches  abont  the  ''Hoe 
manly  Eoglbh  game,"  nntil  yon 
would  think  that  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  depended 
entirely  npon  the  prowees  of  the 
members  of  the  Mndford  Clab; 
who  talk  most  inexorably  of  the 
9oes  that  shall  be  enforced,  and 
most  nndaantedly  of  the  matches 
that  shall  be  played,  in  the  next 
season;  but  whi>,  of  conrse,  onlv 
talk  more  and  do  less  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Driver,  then,  was 
fall  of  hopes  that  the  new-comer 
woold  be  a  cricketer ;  that  he  woald 
help  him  to  worry  all  the  people 
in  the  place  for  sobscriptioo^  and 
wonld  play  single-wicket  matches 
with  him  on  the  cricket  eveniogi, 
when  nobody  else  oame  near  the 
ground. 

And  Grindley,  again,  was  Just  as 
bad ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  whether 
he  wasn't  worse  than  any  of  them. 
He  has  got  his  house  full  of  musi- 
cal instruments  of  every  sort  and 
description,  and  can't  play  as  much 
as  *Ood  Save  the  Qaeen'  on  any 
one  of  them.  'He  is  always  talk- 
ing of  **  staccatoes,''  and  '*  fugues,'' 
and  *<  musical  intervals,"  and 
**  thorough  bass,*'  and  I  don't  know 
what  all,  though  his  voice  is  tike  a 
cracked  peony-trumpet,  and  he  has 
no  more  idea  of  joining  in  a  chorus 
than  a  Jackass.  He  went  about 
the  town  boring  everybody  by 
squeaking  out  with  bis  voice  that 
was  enough  to  set  your  teeth  on 
edge,  ^  I  say,  won't  it  be  nice  if  the 
New  Doctor  should  be  musical  7" 

I  suppose  though,  that  after  all 


nobody  was  so  much  interested 
about  the  new-comer  a^the  ^oang 
unmarried  ladies,  — except  the  jnid- 
die-aged  unmarried  ladies,  who  were 
more  interested  still.  I  don't  blame 
them,  poor  creatures  1  for  really  it 
is  very  little  chance  they  have  of 
getting  husbands  at  Mndford,  ex- 
cept when  stran^rs  or  visitors  oome 
to  the  place.  There  are  eome  half- 
dozen  families  or  so  certainly,  whose 
pure  ichor  is  so  eaperior  to  the  vul- 
gar blood  that  runs,  or  stagnates,  in 
the  veins  of  the  common  inhabi- 
tants of  Mudford,  who  do  oeoasioo- 
ally  intermarry,  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  or  so,  like  the  royal  families 
of  Europe,  when  a  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  their  illustrious  houses  hap- 
pen to  be  of  a  marriageable  age  at 
the  same  time.  The  coincidence  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  but  it  does  hap- 
pen occasionally.  And  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  utterly  plebeian 
class,  of  oouree,  here  as  elsewhere, 
walk  out  together  in  the  evenings, 
and  on  Sanday  afternoons;  and 
the  young  former  lads  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  young  ma- 
sons, and  all  those,  go  courting  to 
the  servant-maids  in  the  evenings, 
at  the  back-doors  and  in  the  back- 
kitchens  ;  and  they  get  married  be- 
fore they  know  what  they  are  about. 
But  with  the  middle  classes  it  is 
different;  and  I  doa't  see  that  the 
poor  girls  have  got  a  chance,  except 
when  some  ffriend  or  relative  at  a 
distance  will  have  them  on  a  visit, 
or  when  a  stranger  happens  to  come 
into  the  town;— : rare  cnanoes  these. 
As  for  the  young  men  of  the  place, 
who  have  beed  flirting  with  'em, 
and  kissing  'em,- and  seeing  'em  flirt- 
ed with  and  kissed  by  brother  Jack 
and  cousin  Tom,  and  all  the  rest^ 
ever  since  they  were  children,  why, 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  seeing 
anything  a  fellow  could  fall  in  love 
with  in  their  own  sisters.  (I  speak, 
as  everv  one  will  understand,  of 
those  who  have  no  money;  the  few 
.that  have,  of  course,  nobody  can 
help  loving,  and  they  go  off  fast 
enough).  And  so  it  happens  that 
any  frerfi  young  man,  coming  into 
the  town,  is  to  these  poor  cil!eatnre8 
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quite  a  god-nnd:  tod  though  we  ova,  bat  now  he  wat  oome  with- 

know  DOthiog  eln  of  the  New  Doc-  oat  fail.     We  koew  it  from   Mole, 

tor,  it  had  beeo  aBeertaioed,  beyood  who  had  received  a  letter  from  the 

t  doabt,  through  old  Mole,  that  he  New  Doclor,  whoee  oame,  I  may  as 

was  yoQDg  aod  amarried.  wdi  meatioo   here,  was  Smith,  —  if 

Oi    cooree  the   yoang   ladies   did  that  oao  be  called  a  aame  at  all — 

not  make  ao  old  fellow  like  me  a  sayiog    that    he    afaoald    positively 

coofidant  of  their  hopee ;  bat  as  I  arrive  on   that  day,  and  ezpreisiog 

hobbled    np  or  down  the  street,  I  a  hope  that  Mole  woald  wait,  aod 

could    perceive    that  wherever    two  ictroaooe  him  to  his  patients.    Bat 

or  three  boooetSi  or  tarban-hats,  as  Mole  woold   not  wait   aoy   longer, 

I  believe  the  vile  thiogB  aie  called,  for  he  had  given  op  hia  hoase,  and 

were    met    together,    there   was    a  was  living  at  ezpeoses  at  the  hotel ; 

Bore  than  osaally  vivacioas  giggle,  so  he  weot  away  to  his  sisters,  the 

which    showed   me    plainly   enoagh  three  old  maids,  and  left  Mr.  Smith 

what  was  the   sabject  of  conversa-  to  introdnoe  himself  in  the  best  way 

tioo.     On  the  days,  too,  when  the  he  coahL 

Doctor  begaa  to  be  expected,  aboqt       It  so  happened  that,  oo  the  day 

the   time    that  the  omnibos  arrives  when  the  New  Doctor  was  to  arrive 

in  the  afternoons,  there  were  always  I  could  not  compose  myself  ezaotlv 

several  very  neat   boots  and  white  to   my    osaal    after-dinner   nap,  all 

stockings  to  be  seen  in  ihe  street ;  owing  to  that  fool  of  a  servant,  who 

and  those  girls  of  Johnson's  -—who  wiU  never  learn  to  send  np  a  dinnir 

never  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  properly ;   and  so  I  took  my  stick, 

in  their  own  boose^  thoogh  I  know  and    clopped    away    down    to   the 

they  keep  bot  one  servant  or  rather  White  Hart,  to  try  whether  a  glass 

slavey,  aod  their  mother  is   always  of  gin-and-water  woald  do  me  good ; 

op   to  her  elbows  in  kitchen-work,  and  it  so  happened,  oddly  enough, 

so  that  ^he  can  find  nq  time  to  read,  that  I  got  down  there  jast  exactly 

or  do  anythiog  ^else  bat  talk,  and  is  at    the    time   the   omnibus    osaally 

the  moot  oninformed  woman  of  my  arrivea    For   yoa  most  know  that 

acquaintance  —  those  gi^la  took  care  the  old    respectable    coaoh,   whidi 

ta  have  some   busioess    with   Mrs.  lingeredxWith  as  after  it  had  disap- 

Cook,  of  the  White  Hart^aboat  the  peared  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 

forthooming  Rifle  Oorps  Bazaar,  and  is  gone  at  length,  aod  its  place  is 

so  have  ao  ezcnse  for  being  in  her  usurped  by  one  of  those  vile  ionova- 

little  private  sitting-room,  that  looks  tioos,  an  omnibos—  or  'bos,  as  it  is 

out  upon  the  street^  at    the    time  called  in  the  wretched  jargon  of  the 

when    the   omnibus   arrives.      Poor  present  day,    I  hate  those  sneaking 

old  Mole  I  he   coald   neither  march  low4ifed    things     more   than   I   do 

nor  kotnre,  row,  nor  play  at  chess  the  very  railways  themselves,  which 

or  crickirt :   he  had  no  more  idea  of  they   are   employed    to    attend   on. 

mosie  than  a  cow ;  his  day  for  court-  And  so,    instead  of  the    handsome 

iog    or   getting   nojarried   had   long  stylish  coach,  that  a  gentleman  might 

pused  by ;   aM  he  was  fit  for  no-  ride   on    without    shame,   with    its 

thing  bat  tu  make  up  goot  pills,  smoke  dashing   foar-in«hand,  we  have  got 

hia    pipe,    drink    his   gin-and-water,  this    dirty,,  shabby,    yellow   thing, 

and  tell  liis  prosy  old  storiea  in  his  with  its  noioom  team  of  skin   aiKi 

eorner  at  the  White  Hart ;   and  so  bone,  a  driver  that  old  Jack  Simons, 

all   these  people  thought  of  course  the  coachman,  woald  not  have  had 

that  they  would   be  sure  to  have  a  for  a  stable-helper,  aod  an  urchin  for 

change  lor   the  better  in  the  New  goard,  who  woald  be  a  disgrace  to  a 

Doctor.  dang-cart  I 

At  length   came   the  day  which       As    I   made  my  way   down   the 

was  definitely  fixed  for  tlie  Doctor's  street,  .it    was  easy  to  see,  by  the 

eoming.     It  had  been  pat  off  seve-  nnnsaal  nomber  of  people  ont,  that 

zai  times  for  aome  reasons  of  his  sometluog    strange    was    expected. 
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Petierfl,  of  ooane,  wm  at  tbe  hotel 
door;  but  then  he  always  is  there 
when  tbe  'has  arriveB,  for  he  fancies 
that  he  is  great  upon  the  subject  of 
horses ;  and  every  day,  like  a  fool, 
throws  away  threepenoe  or  four- 
pence,  which  I  know  he  can  ill  afford, 
m  drink  for  the  driver,  who  knows 
nearly  as  little  about  horseflesh  as 
he  does  himself,  in  order  that  he 
may  talk  to  him  about  the  leader's 
mouth,  and  the  offwheeler's  shoulder, 
and  Hobb's  colt,  and  that  young 
mare  of  Timmins's.  He  was  there 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  was 
Paul,  who  is  just  as  regular  an  at- 
tendant, and  waits  about  every  day 
to  see  who  comes  and  who  goee,  and 
what  parcels  there  are,  and  whom 
they  are  for,  and  how  much  there 
is  to  pay  on  them.  These  two 
never  miss  ;  but  that  old  woman, 
t>abriel  MuUios,  was  there  also, 
wailing  to  see  tbe  "New  Doctor," 
that  he  might  go  gabble  gabble  about 
him  all  over  tbe  place.  And  Mug- 
gius,  whom  no  man  ever  saw,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  with  his  coat  or 
witbout  his  apron,  was  standing 
outside  his  shop -door,  with  his 
hands  in  bis  pockets,  and  that  per- 
petual smirk  upon  his  countenance, 
looking  out  for  the  'bus.  While 
Cox,  the  bookseller  and  stationer, 
who  roust,  I  am  sure,  live  upon  tbe 
smell  of  his  wares,  for  nobody  in 
Mudford,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  ever 
reads  or  writes,  was  peering  out  be- 
twten  those  eternal  prints  in  his 
window,  making  belief  that  he  was 
too  busy.  Of  too  much  above  vulgar 
curiosity,  to  come  and  look  tfnt 
openly  and  honestly  like  Muggins. 
It  takes  me  some  time  to  get  down 
to  the  White  Hart,  so  that  I  had 
leisure  to  look  about  me ;  and  I  saw 
the  two  Miss  MacOlinkers,  tbe  Sur- 
veyor's daughters,  walking  down  the 
street,  and  finding  an  excuse  for 
loitering  in  each  dowdy  shop  win- 
dow, every  article  in  which  they 
must  know  by  heart,  for  they  are  in 
the  street  often  enough,  and  can 
use  their  eyes  well  enough,  I'm 
sure :  there  tbejr  were,  with  their 
outrageous  crinolines,  showing  their 
anatomical  -  looking   1^  in  a  way 


that  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  any  stranger  comiog  up 
the  street. on  the  omnibus,  whether 
doctor  or  not  The  Miss  John- 
pons,  you  may  be  sure,  were  in 
Mrs.  Oook's  front  parlour  discussiDg 
the  work  for  the  bazaar,  as  they  bad 
been   every   afternoon    for   a   week 

est  And  I  hope—for  the  sake  of 
iss  Trimlett,  tbe  dressmaker  op- 
posite, who,  though  she  has  be^ 
engaged  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  could  not  want  another  lover, 
was  looking  out  from  behind  tbe 
geraniums  in  the  ground-floor  win- 
dow—  that  those  young  girls  at  the 
window  above,  her  assistants  and 
apprentices,  worked  by  tbe  piece, 
and  not  by  the  day ;  for  it  was  one 
stitch  and  two  minutes'  giggle,  and 
another  stitch  and  another  two 
minutes'  giggle  with  them  as  long 
as  I  looked  And  even  old  Miss 
Whittaker.  whd  has  been  confioed 
to  her  bed  for  the  last  three  yean 
with  laziness  and  swollen  lefifs,  had 
sent  over  that  extra  sharp  little  girl 
of  hers,  to  see  whether  tbe  New  Doc- 
tor was  come. 

I  went  into  the  White  Hart  par- 
lour, sat  down^at  my  accustomed 
side  of  the  fire,  and  had  the  glass 
of  gin-and-water  for  which  I  bad 
come.  Wretched  spirit  they  do 
keep  there  now,  to  be  sore  I  and 
the  water  is  never  half  boiling  I  It 
did  not  use  to  be  so  in  old  Cook's 
time.  There  is  some  extraordinary 
fatality  about  it ;  but  as  I  never  re- 
quire the  fire  shovel,  knd  am  in  con- 
stant want  of  the  poker,  the  former 
is  always  placed,  close  to  my  hands, 
and  the  latter  on  tbe  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace,  so  that  I  cannot 
reach  it  without  rising  from  my 
choir, — ^a  work  of  time  and  diffi- 
culty to  me,  and  involving  tbe 
neoessi^  of  turning  ^own  Mrs. 
Cook's  cat,  which  always  gets  up- 
on my  knee  with  my  full  consent. 
It  is  invariably  the  case,  and  of 
coarse  there  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  now;  so  I  had  to  rise  as 
U6uai  to  get  tbe  poker,  and  at  the 
very  moknent  when  I  was  on  my 
legs,  the  'bus  drove  up  to  the  door! 
Of  course,  I  could  not  help  looking 
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ont  of  window  to  see  it  then ;  And 
to  my  great  joy — ^for  I  am  delighted 
when  idle  cnrioeity  is  baffled — ^there 
was  not  a  single  passenger  there,  ex- 
cept little  Philips,  the  oommercial 
traveller,  and  fat  Mrs.  Biggs,  of 
Great  Pigton.  I  am  the  b^t-na- 
tared  man  in  the  world,  as  a  general 
niie^  bat  I  confess  I  was  glad  of 
tliJH,  and  chuckled  to  myself,  as  I  or- 
dered another  glass  of  grog  on  the 
strength  of  it 

Xext  morning,  however,  as  I 
went  down  the  street  as  usual,  to 
look  at. the  papers,  everybody  was 
all  alive  with  the  news,  that  the  New 
Doctor  had  arrived,  and  in  a  most 
strange  and  nnaccountable  manner. 
The  omnibus  had  not  brought  him, 
as  we  know;  there  was  no  other 
pobiic  conveyance;  and  no  private 
nor  porting  carriage  had  entered 
the  town  daring  the  night;  for  old 
Mrs.  Thomas,  who  was  awake  all 
night  with  the  toothache,  was  ready 
'  to  swear  that  no  carriage  had  passed 
through  the  street;  and  the  pike- 
man,  who  keeps  the  turnpike  gate 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vilUtge  (the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  are  so 
|)n>Dd  of  it,  that  they  would  lynch 
me  if  they  knew  that  I  called  it  a 
Tillage,  but  it  really  is  little  more),* 
actaaUy  did  swear — and  he  was  ex- 
amined and  cross-examined  enough 
on  the  subject — ^that  the  gate  had 
been  locked  from  twelve  at  night 
aotil  sev^n  the  next  morning,  and 
he  was  certain  that  no  carriage  bad 
passed  through.  'But  that  the  Doc- 
tor had  really  come  there  was  no 
doubt,  for  one  or  two  persons  had 
seen  him  in  the  morning;  and 
among  the  rest  Miss  Oringle,  who 
lives  opposite,  and  who  had  stated, 
in  a  note  written  to  Mrs.  Jones,  while 
6he  was  taking  her  breakfa8t,^hat 
she  had  positively  seen  Mr.  Smith 
that  momiDg  looking  out  of  his  first- 
floor  window. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  before  that 
the  Kew  Doctor  had  taken  the  house 
which  old  Mole  had  occupied ;  and 
that  he  had  also  bought  his  fumi- 
tore  as  well  as  his  patients.  Very 
little  there  was  of  either  of  them ; 
^d  very  little  bought  them.     Both 
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purchases  were  very  old  and  rickety; 
but  though  Mr.  Smith  might  posdi- 
bly  be  able  to  dine  off  the  tables, 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  ever 
get  much  to  put  upon  them  out  of 
the  patients;  for  they  never  had 
anything  but  the  gout,  which  is  said 
to  keep  away  every  other  disease; 
and  they  had  each  of  them  taken 
in  a  stock  of  about  a  peck  of  his 
celebrated  gout-pills  from  old  Mole, 
before  he  left  tbe  place.  But  Mole 
himself  has  told  me  that  the  new 
doctor,  in  his  correspondence, 
scarcely  made*  any  inquiry  about 
the  practice  or  the  furniture,  but 
was  most  particular  about  the  situ- 
ation of  tbe  house,  making  it  a  airie 
qua  non  that  it  should  be  in  a  quiet, 
retired-  situation.  Mole's  descrip- 
tion of  the  house  appeared  to  suit 
him,  and  it  was  retired  enough  and 
quiet  enough  in  all  conscience;  in- 
deed, it  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  be  anything  else  in  Mudtord. 
It  is  a  square  detached  house,  situ- 
ated in  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
place,  and  not  to  be  overlooked, 
except  from  Miss  Cringle's  window, 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  front  door. 

The  men  in  Mud  ford  are  sociable 
enough  among  themselves;  but  the 
women  are  the  very  deuce  1  I  sup- 
pose you  would  hardly  find  any 
two  in  the  place  agreeing  that  they 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  social' 
level.  Green  the  surgeon  and  apo- 
thecary, and  Ferris  the  ironmonger 
and  tinman  are  as  friendly  as  pos- 
sible when  they  meet;  and  indeed, 
Ferris  is  bylfar  better  educated 
and  better  iinormed  than  Green, 
who  iS|One  of  the  most  ignorant 
men  I  know.  To  tell  the  troth, 
I|  am  afraid  that  Ferris  is  rather 
too  much  above  his  business,  and 
that  Potts,  that  conceited  little 
monkey,  who  was  his  apprentice, 
and  has  now^t  up  in  opposition 
to  him,  will  make  him  find  it  out 
before  long.  Well,  Green  and  Fer- 
ris are  friendly  enoogh,  as  I  said; 
but  catch  Mrs.  Green  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Ferris  in  the  same  way  I  Oh, 
dear,  not  And  White  and  Black,. 
the  two  lawyers^  though  they  are 
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-always  on  oppodto  sides^  and  some- 
times make  the  most  tremendous 
onslaughts  on  each  other  at  the 
Coanty  Conrts  and  Magistrates' 
Meetings,  are  in  reality,  I  beliere, 
good  friends  enough  all  the  time^ 
and  play  into  each  ^other^s  hands, 
and  help  each  other  to  fleece  their 
clients,  like  honest  fellows.  But 
Mrs.  IBlaok  considers  herself  and 
family  immeasurably  superior  to 
little  Mrs.  White;  because  that  near 
customer,  Sir  Henry  Burton,  has 
them  once  a  year  to  dinner,  when 
the  neighbouring  gentry  are.  gone 
to  town,  where  he  never  goes  him- 
self, and  gives  them  cape  and  mar- 
sala.with  their  dinner,  and  half  a 
decanter  of  port  after  it ;  and  makes 
use  of  their  house  whenever  he 
comes  into  town,  putting  his  horses 
into  their  little  stable,  and  his 
coachman  into  their  little  kitchen, 
and  has  his  cold  chicken  and  sherry 
in  their  little  parlour,  because  he 
won^t  go  to  the  expense  of  stopping 
at  the  hotel.  Because  he  does  all 
this  for  them,  and  does  not  know 
the  Whites.  Mrs.  Black  considers 
herself—ana,  I  verily  believe,  i6 
really  and  spitefully  considered, 
in  their  inmost  hearts  by  the  other 
ladies,  Mrs.  White  incluoed  (thongh 
they  never  own  it) — to  be  the  leader 
of  fashion  and  society  in  Mud  ford 
so  she  is  far  above  little  Mrs.  White, 
and  epeaks  to  her  when  she  meets 
her  in  the  street  with  a  sweet  con- 
'  descending  smile,  for  which  I  won- 
der that  Mrs.  White  does  not  slap  her 
face  then  ^  and  there.  Black  and 
White  will  both  go  to  Joneses  whist 
parties,  and  drink  ^his  grog  with 
the  utmost  'heartiness;  but  catch 
Mrs.  Black  or  Mrs.  White  visiting 
at  that  house,  or  pennitting  their 
daughters  to  do  so,  even  if  they 
felt  inclined,  which  they  don't! 
And  I  remember  when  that  spooov 
thread-paper  l)oy,  young  White,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  b^  sweet  upon  the 
eldest  Miss  Jones — who,  I  happen 
to  know,  was  engaged  nt  the  same 
time  to  her  cousin  in  Devonshire, 
•  where  she  was  on  a  visit  some  time 
4iince;  a  very  much  better  match 
ior  her  than  joung  White  would 


be— his  parents  and  sisten  were  in- 
dignant and  outrageous  about  it ;  and 
sent  him  away  out  of  the  town  with 
all  speed,  as  if  he  had  been  a  royal 
prince  about  to  marry  a  servant-girl. 
But  they  need  not  have  troubled 
tbem^lvea; — Miss  Jones,  as  I  have 
said,  had  met  with  a  mnoh  better 
match  in  her  cousin.  ^ 

It  follows  from  4dl  this,  that, 
unless  we  hope  to  get  something 
out  of  them,  or  think  that  we  shall 
be  honoured  by  their  acquaintance, 
we  in  Mudford  are  not  very  prompt 
in  showing  attention  to  .strangers. 
The  men  might  call  perhaps;  but 
they  have  something  else  to  da,  and 
would  rather,  when  possible,  leave 
that  kind  of  thing  to  the  women; 
and,  before  long,  they  have  met  the 
new-comer  so  often  in  the  Reading- 
room  or  at  the  White  Hart,  and 
have  become  so  friendly  with  him, 
that  a  formal  call,  after  nil  that, 
appears  an  absurdity:  besides,  they 
feel  uncomfortable  and  out  of  their 
element  sitting  about  in  peoples 
drawing-rooms,  holding  their  hats 
and  twiddling  their  gloves  in  their 
hands;  having  no  topic  of  con- 
versation of  common  interest  with 
the  ealUes;  and  feeling  that  the 
usual  hour  for  their  own  dinn^*  is 
come,  and  that  they  are  keeping  the 
people  of  the  house  in  the  fidgets, 
from  the  thought  that  theirs  is  going 
cold  in  the  little  back  sitting- room, 
whence  they  have  been  roused  by 
that  tremendous  flourish  of  ti)e 
knocker.  The  women  don't  feel 
this  sort  of  thing  when  they  are 
the  callers;  but  they  take  such  a 
long  time  in  considering  whether 
the  new  people  are  eligible  people 
or  not  (always  provided,  as  before 
intimated,  that  it  is  not  immediately 
evident  that  anything  is  to  be  got 
out  of  them  in  the  way  of  profit  or 
honour),  that  before  they  have  ma^le 
up  their  minds^  the  affair  frequently 
gets  out  of  date  altogether,  and  the 
call  is  never  made  after  all. 

Now  when  I  speak  of  beooming 
intimate  soon  with  new-comers  at 
the  Beading-room  or  at  the  White 
Hart,  I  am  speaking  generiUly,  and 
not   of  our   Kew    i)4K}tor   in  par- 
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tioolar ;  fbr,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
Bcaroely  ever  seen  for  the  first  week 
or  twa  And  yet  people  didn^t  call 
the  more  for  this.  Miss  Cringle 
tdd  me,  indeed,  that  nobody  bad 
been  to  the  boose  except  Stmpkins, 
tbe  before-mentioned  indefatigable 
SeCTetory  of  the  Rifle  Corps;  and 
Tinynins,  tbtf  also-before-mentioned 
eqaally  indefatigable  Secretary  of 
tbe  literary  InstitutioD ;  liowe, 
Driver,  and  Grindley:  no  ladies,  of 
wiiT^e,  for  it  was  well  known  ibat 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  bachelor,  and  so 
tbe  ladies  oonld  not  be  expected  to 
go.  I  believe  these  gentlemen  were 
all  somewhat-  disai^pointed ;  for 
thoogh  the  New  Doctor  gave  mode- 
nte^snbseriptions  where  they  were 
asked  for,  and  became  a  honorary 
member  of  the  Kifle  Corps,  and  a 
first-class  member  of  the  Institntion, 
be  wouldn't  promise  to  go  to  drill, 
nor  to  give  a  lecture,  nor  to  go  boat- 
ing, nor  cricketing,  and  told  Grindley 
that  he  don't  know  a  jig  from  tbe  old 
hundredth  psalm. 

I  do  not  call  myself,  for  these 
thio^  are  ont  of  my  linev*and  no- 
body expects  them  from  me;  and, 
besides,  those  who  did  call  did  not 
seem  to  take  much  by  their  motion, 
ft>r  Mr.  Smith  was  generally  ^^not 
at  home,"  and  most  of  those  gentle- 
men I  have  mentioned  had  to  lie 
in  wait  for  ^him,  aftiu*  all,  in  the 
street.  Miss'  Cringle  says,  never- 
thelesB,  that  she  is  sure  the  Doctor 
had  not  gone  out  when  they  called, 
and  die  is  likely  to  know ;  for,  poor 
creature!  she  was  confined  to  the 
house  with  a  dreadful  cold,  and  sat 
all  day  long  at  the  window,  whence, 
as  has  been  said,  a  very  fine  view 
of  Mr.  Smith's  front  door  could  be 
obtained.  It  must  have  been  very 
tiresome  for  her,  poor  thing  1  to  sit 
there  so  many  hours ;  and  1  am  sure 
it  is  an  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  speaks  volumes  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a  woman's  heart,  that  though 
there  was  really  nothing  entertain- 
ing nor  ameable  in  Miss  Cringle, 
the  young  ladies  of  Mndford,  know- 
ing that  she  had  nothing  to  amuse 
her  except  her  knitting,  should  have 
devoted  so  much  time  to  her  daring 


this  period  of  her  indisposition. 
Indeed,  those  kind  creatures,  the 
Miss  JTohnsons  and  the  Miss  Mae- 
Clinkers — who,  I  know,  at  other 
times  were  in, tbe  habit  of  calling 
her  a  "  spiteful  old  cat,"  a  name,  I 
own,  not  altogether  undeserved,-^ 
now  that  pain  and  anguish  wrung 
her  brow,  were  such  indefatigable 
ministering  angels,  that  they  kept 
her  company  from  morning  till 
night)  until,  as  Miss  Cringle  '  told 
me  herself,  she  was  absolutely 
obh'ged  to  say  to  them  that  she 
would  rather  have  their  room  than 
their  company ;  and  to  throw  out  a 
very  broad  hint  that  she  was  per- 
fectly* aware  that  they  didn't  come 
to  see  her,  but  to  look  out  for  the 
New  Doctor!  a  hint  which,  however 
undeserved,  did  not  fail  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  house  for  the 
future. 

As  I  have  said,  the  New  Doctor 
was  not  seen  out  much  at  first ;  and 
as  Mole  was  not  there  to  introduce 
him  to  his  .patients,  and  there  were 
uncommonly  few  patients  to  intro- 
duce him  to,  if  he  had  been;  and 
as  scarcely  anybody  called  on  him, 
and  he  was  seldom  at  home  to  those 
who  did  call,  and  he  rarely  came 
out,  it  was  some  time  before  people 
in  general  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  acquaintance;  indeed, 
I  think  it  must  have  been  quite 
three  weeks  before  I  saw  him  my- 
self, except  from  Miss  Cringle's  % 
window.  But  of  conrae  I  heard 
plenty  about  him.  The  men  who 
had  seen  him  did  not^  as  a  general 
rule,  appear  to  think  very  highly- of 
him;  they  said  he  was  close  and 
reserved,  and  a  rum  sort  of  fellow, 
and  that  he  wouldn't  do  for  Mud- 
ford,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  verdict  of  the  ladies  was  at  first 
more  favourable^  They  said  he  was 
certainly  not  handsome  exactly,  but 
was  very  dis^tn^i/^looking  and 
gentlemanlike  indeed ;  the  two  Miss 
MaoClinkers  talked  a  great  deal  of 
his  gentiemanlv  manners,  because 
he  had  lifted  his  hat  to  them  in 
passing,  when  they  met  hiiif  unex- 
pectedly in  the  narrow  passage  that 
leads    from    the    street    down     to 
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Slocnm's  Backs  (bow  he  coold  pass 
such  expansive  crinoliDes  at  all,  in 
such  a  narrow  way,  is  a. mystery  to 
me);  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
pained  to  confess  that  it  is  somewhat 
unusual  to  see  a  man  lift  his  hat  to 
a  lady  in  Mudford ;  a  bob  of  the 
head,  like  that  of  the  nodding  china 
figure  of  a  mandarin,  being  the  usual 
salutation. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Smith  to 
speak  to  was  one  evening  in  the  bar 
of  the  White  Hart  I  happened 
to  be  there  chatting  with  Mrs.  Oook, 
the  landlady,  when  he  stepped  in 
to  have  a  glass  of  ale.  Mrs.  Cook, 
having  the  great  natural  and  social 
advantages  of  being  fat,  jolly,  a 
widow,  and  a  landlady,  was,  of 
course,  always  on  friendly  terms 
with  everybody,  and  Mr.  Smith 
chatted  away  with  her  as  I  had 
never  heard  of  his  doing  with  any 
one  else.  She  could  clearly  make 
bold  to  introduce  me,  and  did  so 
accordingly,  and  the  New  Doctor 
and  I  then  and  there  struck  up  an 
acqaaintance.  I  used  to  be  con- 
sidered to  have  some  little  convex^ 
sational  powers,  before  I  got  stuck 
in  the  mud  in  this  hole;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  rather  amused 
the  New  Doctor  with  some  details 
of  the  place  tthd  the  people,  for  he 
laughed,  and  had  a  second  glass  of 
alej  and  ajsked  me  to  take  some- 
thing; and  the  young  ladv  in  the 
bar  sniggered  and  giggled,  and 
Mrs.  Cook  kept  on  lifting  up  her 
hands,  aud  shaking  her  fat  with 
laughing,  and  exclaiming,  "Oh,  fie, 
sir  I  now  that  is  really  too  bad  I" 
I  may  as  well  mention  here  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  young  man  of  dark 
complexion  and  gentlemanly  man- 
ner with  a  well-trimmed  beard  and 
mustache,  who  spoke  like  a  man 
of  education,  and  dressed  like  a 
gentleman — rather  rare  things  in 
the  village  of  Mudford.  And,  apro- 
pos to  this,  it  was  remarked  that  he 
alw^ays  dressed  in  precisely  the  same 
way;  there  was  never  the  slightest 
variejy  in  his  costume — ^always  the 
same  suit  of  black,  the  same  blaok 
necktie,  and  the  same  scrupulously 
dean  linen  and  glossy  hat.    Alto- 


gether, I  was  pleased  wHh  the  New 
Doctor :  there  was  certainly  nothing 
brutal  nor  sensnal  in  his  appearance, 
and  he  did  not  look  at- all  like  a 
man  who  would—.  But  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

I  do  not  know  how,  or  whence, 
or  when  the  rumour  first  took  its 
rise,  but  not  long  after  Mr.  Smith's 
arrival  it  began  to  be  whispered 
about  that  there  was  something  very 
queer,  to  say  thjB  least,  about  him. 
The  mysterious  manner  of  his  arri- 
val probably  first  gave  rise  to  this 
rumour,  and  afterwards  there  were 
many  things  to  increase  the  impres- 
sion it  had  made.  As  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Smith  at  first  rarely  oame  out; 
and  he  never  seemed  to  try  oii  wish 
to  get  a  patient.  Indeed,  when 
those  t^o  wild  scamps,  yonng  Bones 
and  younger  Skinner,  going  home 
late  as  usual,  knocked  him  up  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  said 
that  he  must  go  at  once  to  Mr. 
Cheeks  of  Little  Pigton,  some  four 
miles  oflT  across  the  moors,  who  was 
very  ill,  he  told  them  very  blandly 
and  oourteously  that  he  had  no 
horse,  and  was  just  going  to  b^, 
and  that  they  had  better  call  Mr. 
Green  or  Mr.  Higgins.  I  must  eay, 
I  think  that  Green  and  Higgins 
need  not  have  been  so  bitter  against 
him,  nor  have  called  him  "qnack" 
so  often  as  they  did,  especially  as 
Green  never  passed  the  Hall  in  bis 
li^,  and  only  got  through  the  col- 
lege by  the  skin  of  bis  teeth;  and 
what  Higgins^s  qualifications  are, 
except  impudence,  I  believe  nobody 
ever  knew.  As  a  matter  of  cotiree, 
they  are  at  daggers-drawn  between 
themselves,  as  medical  men  in  small 
towns  always  are^  and  say  all  Borts 
of  disparaging  things  of  each  other, 
— ^for  which  nobody  can  blame 
them,  as  there  is  truth  on  both 
sides — ^but  they  certainly  had  no 
right  to  speak  of  Mr.  Smith  as  they 
did;  at  all  events,  at  firat,  before 
those  matters  which  I  am  aboat  to 
relate  were  openly  talked  of. 

Cue  of  the  first  things  that  people 
began  to  remark  at^ot  the  Kew 
Doctor  was,  that  scarcely  anybody 
was   admitted   to   his  hoase;     and 
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nerer^  under  any  cironmstanoea, 
imkss  ha  was  there  biinself  to  re- . 
ceive  them.  Directly  inside  the 
front  door  of  the  hbose  was  a  lobby, 
and  oa  the  righUhand  side  as  yoa 
entered  was  a  small  room,  and  on 
the  left  hand  side  another ;  the  for-* 
mer  being  fitted  up  as  a  surgery, 
and  the  latter  as  a  sitting-room : 
iuto  one  of  these  rooms  all  yisitors 
who  entered  the  house  at  all  were 
ushered ;  and  the  very  first  thing 
Mr.  Smith  did  after  his  arrival  was 
to  get  a  carpenter  to  pnt  up  a  strong 
thick  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
lobby,  directly  beyond  the  entrance 
to  these  rooms,  so  as  to  cut  them 
off  entirely  from  the  remainder  of 
the  building.  The  next  step  was 
just  as  strange :  he  had  the  masons, 
and  built  up  the  wall  around  the 
garden  and  coortlage  at  the  back  of 
the  bouse  at  least  two  feet  higher, 
in  places  where  it  was  not  already 
sofficientJy  lofty,  so  that  no  one, 
without  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  could  possibly  overlook  the 
garden  and  back  of  the  house.  The 
gate  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  back-door,  too,  was  always  kept 
locked,  and  w^  furnished  with  a 
bell,  so  that  anybody  having  busi* 
nesswith  the  old  servant  or  house- 
keeper that  he  had  brought  with 
him  had  to  ring  and  be  reconnoitred 
before  being  admitted.  Strange 
precautions  these  of  our  New  Doctor, 
and,  yon  may  be  sure,  not  made  the 
less  of  among  the  busy  tongues  of 
Madford. 

Another  very  remarkable  thing 
about  him  was  bis  most  extraordi- 
nary absence  of  mind,  or  forgetful- 
ness,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been. 
He  would  be  quite  friendly  with 
people  to-day — and  he  could  be 
very  agreeable  if  he  chose^-^nd  to- 
morrow he  wonld  pass  them  in  the 
street  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them 
before.  To  be  sure,  he  said  he  was 
near-sighted — ^and  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  he  always  wore 
spectacles — ^but  people  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  aU  they  are  told 
in  this  world ;  and  it  was  known 
that  he  oould  see  a  long  way  off 
when  he  liked:  and,  besides,  a  de- 


fect of  vision  would  not,  at  all 
events,  account  for  defects  in  hear- 
ing, speaking,  and  thinking.  You 
might  tell  him  a  thing  to-day,  and 
to  morrow  he  would  appear  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  it;  you  would 
have  to  tell  it  all  over  again,  and 
then,  very  likely,  his  comments  on 
it  were  totally  different  from  what 
they  had  been  on  the  previous  day. 
And,  strangest  inconsistency  of  all, 
the  next  day  again,  perhaps,  he 
would  maintain  his  first  opinion,  as 
if  he  had  never  departed  from  itl 
When  people  made  remarks  to  him 
about  tnis,  he  would  say  with  a 
laugh.  "  Ah ,  you  must  pardon  me. 
I  do  lorget  strangely  sometimes,  bat  I 
am  so  very  absent !  "  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  strangest  man  1  "  Nil  erat 
wiquam sicimpckr  tibi^ 

An  instance  of  this  strange  ab- 
sence of  mind,  or  whatever  it  was, 
occurred  with  regard  to  myself, 
directly  after  making  his  acquaint- 
ance, as  before  related.  On  the 
following  day  I  met  him  full  butt 
in  the  street,  and  he  would  actually 
have  passed  on  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  me,  if  I  hacl  not 
stopj>ed  him  and  held  him  by  the 
btitton-hole. 

"  Mr.  Smith  1 "  I  exclaimed,  "  you 
have  not  forgotten  me  already, 
surely  I " 

*'  Why — a — ^really,"  he  said,  look- 
ing puzzled  ;  *^  excuse  me,  pray ;  my 
memory  is  8o  bad.  Where  had  I  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  last  evening,"  I  replied, 
"  at  the  White  Hart.  Don't  you  re- 
collect ?    We  had  a  glass  together." 

"  Ab,  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  in  the 
smoking-room,  was  it  not  ?  Beally,  I 
beg  your  pardon." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  T,  with  some  indig- 
nation, ^'  it  was  not  in  the  smoking- 
room.  We  were  in  the  bar,  and  Mr* 
Oook  was  present." 

"  So  it  was,"  said  he.  "  I  recollect 
perfectly  now.  In  the  bar,  and  Mrs. 
Oook  was  present.  What  do  you  say 
to  a  glass  of  ale  now  I  '^ 

But  I  was  too  much  offended  for 
this,  and  left  him  with  a  somewhat 
haughty  salute.  Now — ^will  it  be 
believed — I   met  him  again  on  the 
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jery  next  day,  and    he    positively 
crossed  the  street  to  speak  to  me  I 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  **  I  am 
delighted  to  meet  yon  I  I  have  heen 
looking  ont  for  yon  ever  sinoe  we  met 
in  the  bar  of  the  White  Hart,  and  yon 
tolrl  me  such  amo^ng  stories  of  yonr 
neighbours." 

"So!  "  I  said;  -"yonr  me- 
mory is  better  to-day,  is  it?  Why, 
yesterday  yon  had  forgotten  all  about 
me! " 

He  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
"What!  my  dear  sir,". he  said,  "I 
was  in  one  of  my  absent  fits  yester- 
day, was  I?  Yon  really  must  not 
think  anything  of  it.  It  is  natural  to 
me,  and  I  cannot  help  it  for  the  life 
of  me." 

But  I  did  think  of  it  a  little,  never- 
theless ;  for  I  like  to  know  how  to 
find  people,  and  have  no  fancy  for 
being  treated  with  that  sort  of  ca- 
price. 

'  I  said  that  the  New  Doctor  was 
never  very  popular  with  the  men, 
but  that  the  verdict  of*  the  women 
was  more  favourable.  Before  long, 
however,  he  became  more  unpopu- 
lar than  ever — ^and  with  the  ladies 
most  of  all ;  and  tliat  not  only  on 
account  of  the  peculiarities  1  have 
described,  and  of  the  rumours  I 
have  hinted  at — which  spread  more 
and  more  every  day,  and  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  of  presently — ^but 
also  for  other  reasons  which  I  had 
better  mention  here,  before  going  to 
more  serious  matters. 

First,  then,  Mr.  Smith,  whom  al- 
most nobody  had  called  on,  and 
whom  scarcely  anybody  had  asked . 
to  his  bouse,  or  introduced  to  his 
family,  was  within  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival  invited  to  five  pic- 
nics ;  one  up  the  river,  three  down, 
and  one  in  Twiddleham  Park — and 
to  not  one  of  them  did  he  go. 
Now,  not  to  go  to  a  pic-nic  to  which 
you  are  invited  at  Mndford,  is  to  give 
the  greatest  offence  to  those  who  do 
go,  especially  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
stranger  and  a  -bachelor ;  and  that  for 
these  reasons. 

Of  course,  if  you  do  not  go,  there 
is  one  gentleman  the  less  to  escort 
the  ladies,  who,  not  having  so  much 


to  attend  to  at  home,  or  having  s 
greater  partiality  fori  the  pastime, 
are  always  in  a  great  majority  over 
the  gentlemen  at  these  parties.  And 
if  you  should  happen  to  be  a  marry- 
ing man,  and  a  tolerably  eligible 
match,  the  loss  is,  of  course,  so  much 
the  greater.  This  reason  evidently  af- 
fects principally  marriageable  young 
ladies  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  getting  them  off  their  hands ;  bat 
there  is  another,  reason  which  ap- 
peals to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
everybody.  It  is  this: — ^In  these 
parties  the  ladies  provide  the  eat- 
ables, and  the  gentlemen  bring  the 
drinkables,  a'Vid  club  together  to 
pay  the  oost  of  conveyance  and 
other  miscellaneous^  charges.  Now, 
if  one  gentleman  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  number  going — a  very 
small  number  generally,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  now  be  thoroughly 
understood — ^it  follows  that  the 
remainder  will  necessarily  have  to 
pay  more  per  head  for  conveyance, 
&c.,  and  will  also  have  to  provide 
more  each  in  the  way  of  wine, 
spirit,  bottled  ale,  and  other  liquids 
necessary  to  the  success  of  pic-nics ; 
or  else  that  each  individual  will 
have  less  to  drink.  Human  natare 
revolts  at  such  an  alternative ; 
and  we  find  it  intelligible  enoogb, 
that  to  refuse  to  go  to  a  pic-nic  at 
Hudford,  should  be  .considered  by 
those  who  do  go  to  be  adding  injory 
to  insult. 

But  there  was  a  rea<ion  greater 
even  than  this  for  the  falling-ofiT  of 
the  New  Doctor  in  the  esUnmtion  of 
the  young  ladies,  until  even  the 
Miss  Johnsons  and  the  Miss  Mac- 
Clinkers,  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves at  his  head  in  every  way 
which  was  open  to  them  when  he 
first  came,  had  now  nothing  too 
bad  to  eay  of  him.  And  that  was, 
that  he  dare<l — he  actually  dared — 
how  shall  I  tell  it  I — he  dared  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  yonng  lady  who 
was  a  stranger  and  sojourner  in  the 
place,  while  there  were  so  many 
native  virgins  ready  and  willing  to 
be  fallen  in  love  with!  Need  I, 
after  this,  describe  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  all 
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the  female  portion  of  Madford  so- 
ciety!   It   was   really   most   auda- 
cioos    eonduotl       To     think     that 
neither  the  Miss  Johnsons,  nor  the 
Miss   MaoOIinkers,  nor    tbe    Misses 
Ferris,  nor  the  Miss  Skinners,  nor 
any  among  the  marriageable  yoang 
ladies  of   Madford  woald    suit    his 
taste,  and  that  he  must  pitch  .npon 
that  IHtle  Laara  Play  fair  from  Lon-- 
doo,  who  had  now  come  down  on 
her  second  visit  to  her  cousins,  the 
Skinners!      And    yet,    highly  as    I 
disapprove   of    the   Doctor^s    beba* 
Tioar,    I    cannot   help   saying    that 
Miss  Playfair  was  a  very  nice  and 
very  superior   girl,    and    tbat,  hod 
I   been    a    young    man.  myself  I 
shoold— .      But   never   mind;    I 
von't  have  Uie  bad  taste  to  draw 
comparisons    on   such  subjects,   but 
will  only  go  on  to  say  that  Laura 
had  not  been  two  days  in^  the  place 
before  the  wretch  Smith  saw  her, 
and   procured    an   > introduction    to 
her  and  to  the  three  Miss  Skinners 
it  the    same    time.      Thode    three 
sisters  immediately  put  their    inno- 
cent heads  together,  and  absolutely 
prevailed  on  their  mamma,  who  is 
as  stingy  as   the  grave,  to  give  a 
party,  and  invite  Mr.  Smith  to  it! 
It  is  well  known  that  young  doctors 
in   oonntry   towns    must  marry,  if 
they  wish  to  get  into  practice;  and 
U)ose  shrewd  and  benevolent  young 
ladies    fondly    hoped    that    one    of 
them   might    be  destined  to    make 
Mr.  Smith's  fortune,  and  to  partake 
of  it    Think  of  their  feelings  when 
it  became  most   manifest  Uiat  the 
wretch  was  paving  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Playfair,  to  whom  the 
same  was  evidently  not  unacceptable  I 
The  indignation  of  the  other  young 
ladies  of  the  place  was  scarcely  less ; 
but  then,  to  he  sure,  they  had  con- 
aderable  consolation  in  the  thought 
of  what  a  snubbing  those  forward 
gQ*Is  the  Skinners  luid  received.     I 
am  afraid,  from  what  I  have  heard, 
that    the    Skinners's    hearts    were 
toroed.from  Laura  from   tbat  time 
forth ;  but  they  did  not  dare  openly 
to  break  with  her,  for  the  Play  fairs 
were  rather  rich  people,  and  kept 
th^  carriage  (a  one-horse  phaeton, 


I  believe),  and  occasionally  invited 
the  Miss  Skinners  to  Bayswater; 
and  Laura  had  one  brother  a  clergy- 
man, and  another  in  the  army;  and 
the  Skinners  had  always  been  fond 
of  talking  largely  in  Mudford  about 
their  connections;  so,  of  caur9e, 
tbey  still  kept  up  appearances  as 
well  as  they^  coold;  but  I  know 
that  Miss  Playfair  had  intended  to 
stay  much  longer  than  she  did  stay ; 
and  I  have  no  donbt  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  affair  of  Mr.  Smith  that 
her  visit  was  brought  to  an  untimely 
dose. 

The  ingenious  reader  must  have 
remarked  that  I  have  several  times 
hinted  at  sundry  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous rumours  about  our  new  Doctor, 
which  do  not  seem  to  harmonise 
with  the  kind  of  events  th|it  I  have 
been  narrating;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  rumours  at  first  ob- 
tained no  very  serious  notice  from  any 
except  the  lower  classes;  and  some 
shqrt  time — a  few  weeks,  perhaps — 
passed  away  between  the  latter  mat- ' 
ters  I  have  narrated,  and  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  dark  suspicious 
which  followed. 

Here  I  see  that  I  must  attempt 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  account 
of  the  Doctor's  house  than  I  have 
hitherto  given.  It  is  a  square  de- 
tacher] building,  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  place,  facing  the 
rodd,  and  having  no  garden-railing 
or  other  space  of  any  sort  in  froi^  of 
it  What  it  appears,  however,  to  want 
in  privacy  here,  is  made  op  for  by 
the  retirement  to  be  obtained  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  front  by  the  heavy  door  which 
the  Doctor  had  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  lobby,  and  which  he  kept 
constantly  locked,  himself  carrying 
the  key  always  about  him.  *  The 
front  of  the  house  is  continued,  so 
to  speak,  by  two  higti  walls,  that,  to- 
gether with  the  house  itself,  form 
tbe  front  of  a  long  parallelogram, 
of  which  tbe  sides  and  back  are 
also  high  walls  of  masonry.  The 
area  within  consists  of  a  small 
paved  court,  and  of  a  large  garden, 
of  which  neither  old  Mole  nor  hia 
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successor  took  any  care,  and  which  is,  little  boys  and  girls  would  mn  away, 

and  was,  a  perfect  wilderness  of  rank  screaming    with    terror    whin    the 

Inxnriant  weeds,  of  moss-covered  ap-  New  Doctor  approached ;  and  even 

ple-lrees,  and  of  gooseberry  and  car-  amongst  grown  persons  there  [were 

rant  bushes  on  which  the  fruit  never  more    tban  chose   to    own  it   who 

ripens.    The  walls  are  covered  with  would  as  soon  go  a  mile  out  of  their 

ivj  instead  of  fruit-trees,  diversified  way  .as  pass  his  house  alone  after 

here  and  there  by  a  piece  of  new  dark. 

masonry,    where    the    Doctor   had  But  there  was  soon  a  story  out 

them  raised  higher;  aftd  the  whole  ^bont  the  New  Doctor,  which  ap- 

place  is  dark,  gloomy,  cold,  and  tree-  pealed  to .  the  feelings  of   all,  edu- 

shaded.  cated    as   well   as   ignorant.      Miss 

The  rumours  about   the   Doctor,  Onngle,  who  had  got  into  such  a 

which  at  first  were  vague,  and  con-  state  of  nervous  excitement   about 

fined  to  tbe  lower  and  more  credu-  him  and   his    house,   that  she   was 

Ions  order  of  persoiis,  after  a  time  obliged  to  have  a  woman  to  sleep 

began  to  be   talked  of  among  .  all  with  her,  gotr  out  of  bed  one  night 

classes;   and  it  is  wonderful,  after  about  twelve  o^dock,  went  to   the 

they  once  began  to  be  openly  spoken  window,  and  saw — what,  I  believe, 

of,    how    rapidly  they  spread,   and  no  one  would  have  credited  on  her 

how  generally  they  were  believed,  nusnpported  testimony  (not  because 

It    was  *said,    then,    that*  strange  people  would  have  been  indisposed 

sounds     were     occasionally    to    be  to    believe    t^,    but    because    they 

heard    proceeding   from    the    New  would  have  been  sure  to  disbelieve 

Doctor's   house.    A  hoarse    strange  her).    She  called  Mrs.  Bonrke,  the 

voice  was  sometimes  heard   speak-  woman  who  slept  with  her,  to   her 

"ing  rapidly  and  threateningly  for  a    ^ide;  and  they  saw They  both 

time,  and  then  was  suddenly  hushed ;  swore  it  was   true,   and  X  suppose 

and  it  was  said   that  occasionally  a  there  can  be  no  doubt  iabout  it  now : 

shrill  wild  shriek  of  agony  or  terror  — they  both    saw  light    in    one  of 

might  be   heard    issuing  from   the  the  Doctor*s  first-floor  windows— a 

recesses  of  the  building.    And  those  most   rare    thing   on    that   side    of 

two    young   villains,    Higgs's    boys,  the    house — and    plainly,    distinctly 

who  will  never  come  to  any  good,  I  thrown  •  upon    the    Wind    was     the 

fear,  when  they  stole  a  laidder  one  shadow    of    a    ^woman,    evidently  . 

night,  and  got  over  the  back  wall  young   and   handsome,  and   utterly  ' 

of  the  Doctor's  garden — to  find  their  unlike    the  old    housekeeper,   doing 

balk   they  said,  but,  I   believe,  to  up  her  hair  for  the  night;  and    in 

steal  the  few  apples  that  were  on  such  a  state  of  deshabille  that  it  Was 

the    trees— were   so   frightened    by  evident  she  was  just  going  to  bed  I 

the  strange  ghostly  lights  that  were  Presently  passed  also  across  the  blind 

flitting    about   in    the  windows    of  the  shaaow  of  a  man — of  tbe  New 

the  house,  that  they  ran  off  in  the  Doctor;  and  in  a  moment,  as  if  he  bad 

utmost  terror  and  affright,  leaving  instantly  perceived  the  imprndenoe 

the  ladder,  and  Bob's,  the  yonngest  of  the  woman  in  placing  the  candle 

boy's,    cap    behind    them.      I    and  where  it 'was,  the  light  was  moved, 

some  others  did  not  pay  much  at-  the  shadows  vanish^,  and  no  more 

tention   to   these    stories,    although  was  seen. 

it  was  impossible  to  help  believing  Here    was   a   discovery  I    Not    a 

some   part  of  them — and,  indeed,  I  wink  did    Miss   Oringle    sleep  that 

had  myself,  on  more  than  one  oc-  night,  and  no  sleep  did  she   permit 

casion,    heard   from    Miss   Cringle's  to  Mrs.  Rourke:  indeed,  it  was  as 

room     strange     sounds    proceeding  much  as  the  latter  could  do,  to  per- 

from     the     Doctor's     house; — but  suade  her  not  to  send  at  once  and 

amonffst    children    and    the    igno-  knock  up  her  friends  in  the  middle 

rant  they  made  an  immense  impres-  of  tbe  night,  that  they  might  know 

sion;    so    that,  after  a   time,*  the  without  delay  what  she  had  seen. 
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Bat  next  moniin|Br,  befcn^  the.  shat- 
ters  were  down  from  all  the  shop 
windows,  the  news  was  over  the  - 
place.  The  servant-girls  brought 
the  story  in  with  the  milk:  the 
postman  was  doable  his  proper  time 
m  going  his  roands,  owing  to  hiff 
loiterigg  about  so  long — ^a  Aice  to 
whidi  he  is  rather  prone — ^to  dis- 
coss  the  news.  My  landlady  could 
not  wait  until  I  got  down-stairs ; 
bat  brought  up  my  shaving- water 
with  her  own  hands,  in  order  that 
she  might  tell  me  the  story,  from 
outside  the  door,  before  I  got  out 
of  bed  ;  and  Miss  Cringle  had  such 
&  kvee  on  that  day  as  made  her  the 
most  important  person  in  Mudford. 
Indeed,  I  verily  believe  that  all  the 
women  in  the  place  went  to  see  her, 
except  the  Miss  Jobnsons  and  the 
Miss  MacOlinkers,  who  have  never 
forgiven  to  the  present  day  the 
deadly  offence  Miiss  Cringle  gave 
them. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  great 
was  the  indignation  throughout 
Mudford  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that 
it  was  without  sufficient  cause.  To 
think  of  this  young  bachelor  Doctor 
coming  amongst  us,  being  admitted 
to  our  Institution,  and  even  asked 
to  lecture  there ;  getting  introduced 
to  onr  wives  and  daughters,  and  meet- 
ing with  kindness  and  hospitality  at 
our  hands  (this  was  what  people  said ; 
the  reader  will  judge,  from  what 
he  has  read,  how  much  attention 
and  hospitality  had  really  been 
shown  him)  ;  going  about  looking 
us  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  bon^t  man,  and  all  the  while 
being  guilty  of  such  flagrant  mis- 
conduct  as  thbl  It  Wfis  really  too 
badl  And  then,  to  think  of  his 
conduct  to  Miss  Playfairl  There 
oould  be  no  mistake  about  that ; 
for  it  was  now  a  positive,  declared 
engagement  Thifi  was  worse  than 
all ;  and  I  own  that  I  m^^self  felt  des- 
perately indignant  with  Mr.  Smith. 
The  Miss  Skinners,  of  course,  told 
the  young  lady  all  about  it,  and  were 
exoesnveiy  kind  in  their  expressions 
of  sympathy :  so  anxious,  indeed, 
w^e  all  the  young  ladies'  to  condole 
with  her,  that  1  am  informed  she  bad 
nearly  as  many  callers  during  the 


day  as  Miss  Cringle;  but  tiie  nn- 
grateful  girl  made  no  reply  to  what 
the  Miss  Skinners  told  her,  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  room  fo»  the 
whole  of  the  day,  positively  refus- 
ing to  see  one  of  her  visitors,  and 
only  stepped  out  in  the  evening  to 
post  some  letters  with  her  own 
hand.  So  great  was  the  commotion 
in  the  place,  that  there  was  some 
talk  at  the  Literary  Institution  of 
expelling  the  Doctor ;  but  on  the 
Secretary's  stating  that  the  low 
state  of  the  funds  would  prevent 
the  returning  his  subscription,  the 
idea  was  alnandoned  for  the  time. 
After  all,  he  didn't  trouble  us  with 
his  company  there  often,  so  it  didn't 
much  matter.  There  was  even  some 
talk,  I  believe,  of  breaking  his  win- 
dows ;  but  we  had  a  very  st^rn  and 
inflexible  Inspector  of  the  County 
Police  force  stationed  at  Mudfora, 
who,  hearing  of  this  project,  at  once 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
should  not  allow  his  private  feelings 
to  interfere  with  his  duty ;  and 
that  whoever  ..was  guilty  of  any  un- 
lawful or  riotous  act,  should  be  im- 
mediately put  in  the  lock-up:  so 
that  method  of  administering  jus- 
tice was  at  once  abandoned. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  perfect  unanimity  in  this  world 
— ^I  am  sure  there  is  not  in  the 
world  of  Mudford :— «nd  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  said  that 
Miss  Cringle  was  cracked,  and  in 
all  probability  Mrs.  Bourke  was 
drunk.  But  so  great  was  the  pre- 
judice against  the  New  Doctor,  that 
even  those  who  professed  this  opin- 
ion were  ready  to  own  that  if  Miss 
Cringle  and  Mrs.  Bourl|^  had  not 
seen  what  they  said  they  had,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  might  have 
seen  it,  or  something  worse ;  so  that 
the  Doctor's  reputation  did  not  gain 
much  by  their  advocacy.  And  I 
must  say  here  in  justice  to  those 
two  ladies,  that  if  any  persons 
doubted  their  story  at  first,  they 
could  not  in  their  hearts  doubt  it 
long,  for  the  Doctor  did  not  even 
attempt  to  deny  it  Most  people 
cut  him  without  a  word ;  but  some 
few,  and  among  them  myself,  told 
him  what  was  said,  and  thus  gave 
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him  an  opportanlty  of  contradict- 
ing the  story;  bnt  he  would  only 
Bhrng  his  shoulders  and  turn  away 
his  head,  neither  owning  nor  deny- 
ing it 

I  don't  think  the  New  Doctor 
conld  have  led  a  very  pleasant  life 
lost  at  tbis  time  ;  and  there  seemed 
less  chance  than  ever  of  his  getting 
into  practice  at  Mudford.  Miss 
Playfair  was  gone,  and  the  few 
aeqaaintances  he  had  made  all 
dropped  off.  Scarcely  anybody 
spoke  to  him  ;  and,  ibdeed,'  he  now 
rarely  came  out  nntil  evening ; 
when,  as  we  knew  from  Miss 
Cringle,  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  road  for  about  an  hour ; 
come  back  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to*  his  house,  stay  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  go  out  again  for  another 
walk  in  the  same  place.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  no- 
body at  all  employed  him.  Two  or 
three  people  had  sent  for  him;  and 
I  don't  know  that  I  shouldn't  have 
done  so  myself,  notwithstanding 
all,  if  I  had  been  unwell ;  for  self 
is  the  great  thing  in  such  cases,  and 
employ  Green  or  Iliggins  I  never 
can  nor  will :  and  those  who  had 
been  the  New  Doctor's  patients  all 
spoke  highly  of  his  attention  and 
ability.  This,  however,  did  not  in- 
fluence our  opinion  of  him  in  the 
least,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
most  diabolical  of  all  possible  per- 
sonages can  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man when  expedient  to  do  so. 

Several  months  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  new  Dootor  came  to  Mud- 
ford.  Miss  Playfair,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  was  gone :  indeed,  she  did 
not  reraaintfong  after  Miss  Cringle's 
dreadful  discovery.  One  of  the  let- 
ters which  she  had  posted  herself 
on  the  following  day  was,  as  we 
ascertained  from  the  postmaster, 
for  her  father, — no  doubt  informing 
him  of  her  intention  to  come  home 
at  once.  The  other  was  to  Mr* 
Smith  himself : — of.  course,  its  con- 
tents were  not  known  to  na,  but  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  it  up- 
braided him  with  his  conduct,  and 
bade  him  an*>  eternal  farewell.  In 
two  days  more  she  had  left  Mudford 
for  London. 


The  stories  about  the  Dootor  did 
not  fall  pff  either  in  quantity  or  in 
quality,  as  the  novelty  of  the  affair 
died  away.  Perhaps  they  would 
have  done  so  in  time,  but  the  time 
wto  not  yet  long  enough  ;  and,  so 
far,  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  but  some 
new  report  of  a  startling  character 
was  brought  out  about  him — some 
of  these  rumours  being,  I  believe, 
not  without  truth  in  them;  others 
being  absurd,  shocking,  and  incre- 
dible. Even  had  I  space  or  time,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  narrate 
one  tithe  of  the  tales  about  him 
and  the  unhallowed  doings  in  his 
bouse  that  passed  current  among 
the  vulgar.  But  I  must  relate  two 
events  which  were  nearly  bringing 
him  into  serioas  collision  with  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

Dreaded  as  the  New  Doctor's 
house  was,  there  were  some  of  the 
more  daring  spirits  in  Mudford  in 
whom  curiosity  was  stronger  than 
fear;  and, these  often  went  out  at 
nighty  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
climbing  by  some  means  to  the  top 
of  the  wall  ^around  the  Doctor's 
garden,  watched  there  by  the  hour 
together,  in  hope  of  getting  mate- 
rials for  some  fresh  story  with 
which  to  horrify  the  inhabitants  on 
the  next  day. 

One  very  dark  night,  that  daring 
young  scamp,  Flibbert,  the  black- 
spiith's  son — the  only  one  in  the 
place,  I  believe,,  who  would  have, 
had  the  courage  to  do  it — went  there 
alone,  and  placed  himself  on  watch 
at  the  top  of  the  wall;  and  not 
long  after,  he  came  running  home 
to  his  father,  pale,  breathless,  and 
horror-struck.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  been  long  at  his  post  when  the 
Doctor  came  forth  from  bis  back 
door,  accompanied  by  his  old  house- 
keeper, who  held  a  lantern  in  ber 
hand,  while  the  Doctor  carried  a 
pick  and  a  spade.  They  went  to  a 
corner  in  the  garden  among  the 
apple-trees,  and  there  the  old 
woman  held  the  lights  while  the 
doctor  set  to  work  to  dig  a  small 
gravel  He  took  some  time  about 
it,  not  i)eing  very  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  tools ;  and  all  the  while  the 
boy  remained  on  the  wall,  close  to 
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them,  aMd  to  move,  and  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe.  When  it  was 
finiabedf  the  Doctor  returned  to  the 
bouse,  the  old  woman  still  remain- 
ing with  the  lantern  near  *tbe  grave, 
aod  presently  came  forth  again, 
bringing  under  his  arm  a  rough  deaT 
box  or  small  coffin.  He  brought  the 
coffin  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and 
was  just  abont  to  pat  it  in,  when 
the  boy's  hold  on  the  wall  having 
beoonoe  somewhat  relaxed,  he  made 
a  slight  movement  to  get  into  a 
better  position.  The  Doctor  heard 
the  sound,  and  called  out  sharply, 
''Who  is  there?''  The  boy  made 
DO  reply,  but,  dropping  at  once  to 
the  ground  outside  the  wall,  ran 
borne  as  last  as  he  could  go,  and  told 
his  father  what  he  had  witnessed. 

Flibbert  at  first  thought  of  putting 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the 
police ;  but  on  second  •  thoughts, 
having  some  vague  notions  about 
obtaining  a  reward  for  the  discovery, 
he  determined  to  go  and  make  a 
search  himself  in  the  place  where 
his  son 'had  seen  the  grave.  Ac- 
cordingly on  the  next  night,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  and  a  neighbour, 
he  went  to  the  Doctor's  garden,  and, 
getting  over  the  wall  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  proceeded  to  the  spot  iodi- 
cated  by  the  boy.  It  was  plain 
enough,  at  first  sight,  that  the  earth 
in  that  place  had  been  recently 
disturbed ;  but  not  all  their  digging 
could  discover  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  box  or  coffin.  They 
filled  in  the  earth  again,  and  were 
about  to  make  a  search  in  other 
parts  of  the.  garden,  when  a  pale,' 
Bpectral  light,  proceeding  they 
knew  not  whence,  shone  forth 
about  them,  making  them  look  to 
each  other  so  pale,  so  ghastly,  so 
horrible,  that  they  fled  in  the  ut- 
most terror  from  the  spot,  and  re- 
turned to  it  no  more. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  were 
the  comments  of  the  people  of 
Mud  ford  on  this  story,  the  truth  of 
which  DO  one  could  doubt.  Flib- 
bert reported  it  to  the  Inspector  of 
Police,  who  reported  it  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, who  reported  it  jto  the 
Chief  Constable;  but   that  gentle- 


man did  not  think  they  could  in- 
terfere in  the  matter  without 
further  evidence,  and  onlv  gave 
orders  that  the  police  should  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  Mr.  Smith,  and 
take  particular  notice  of  his  actions. 
They  say,  "Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  Ixang  him ;"  and  I  sup- 
pose that  at  this  time  the  New 
Doctor  would  have  been  by  common 
consent,  with  or  without  evidence, 
considered  guilty  of  any  crimes 
that  might  have  been  committed  at 
Mudford.  But  ^  shortly  after  the 
event  just  narrated,  he  reallv  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  indeed  from 
being  sent  to  jail  for  a  most  serious 


We  had  a  cattle  market  at  Mud- 
ford  shortly  after  the  affiur  of  the 
garden,  and  in  the  evening  old 
Jobbs  the  farmer  was  walking  home 
to  his  house,  a  short  distance  out 
of  the  town,  having  in  his  pocket 
about  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold 
and  notes  yAiioh  he  had  received 
for  some  cattle  sold  in  the  market 
He  confesses  that  he<  was  rather 
tipsy,  but  swears  that  he  was  quite 
sufficiently  himself  to  know  what 
he  was  about  That  night  he  was 
knocked  down  close  to  his  own 
gate,  and  robbed  of  all  the  mone^ 
he  had  about  him  ;  and  the  suspi- 
cions that  the  New  Doctor  was  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  were  so 
strong,  that  the  magistrates  issued 
a  warrant  for  his  apprehension. 

Of  course,  such  an  event  as  the 
examination  of  our  notorious  Doc- 
tor before  the  magistrates,  called 
together  all  the  people  in  the  place 
who  could  possibly  leave  their 
houses;,  and  the.  number  of  per- 
sons ^ho  tried  to  get  into  '  the 
magistrates*  small  office,  would 
have  more  than  filled  the  long 
room  at  the  White  Hart.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  place, 
and  will  state  the  evidence  given 
as  briefly  as  I  can. 

John  Jobbs  swore  that  he  was 
going  home  on  foot  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  after 
the  cattle-market,  having  in  his 
pocket  'about  a  hundred  pounds, 
which    he  had  received   for  some 
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oxen.  He  had  been  drinking 
several  glaasea  of  grog,  and  was 
rather  "overtook,"  but  knew  very 
well  what  he  has  about.  About 
half-way  between  MadK)rd  and  his 
hoase,  his'  foot  slipped  and  he  fell ; 
and,  not  being  exactly  sober,  could 
not  get  up  again  as  reaaily  as 
usual.  At  that  time  a  person 
came  by,  and  helped  him  to  rise. 
He  knew  Mr.  Smith,  the  New  Doc- 
tor, very  well  by  sight,  and  swore 
that  he  was  the  man.  Mr.  Smith 
offered  to  sea  him  home,  but  wit- 
ness, knowing  his  infamous  charac- 
ter, refused,  and  at  the  same  time 
seized  the  opportunity  to  give  him 
a  bit  of  his  mind  in  tolerably  strong 
langQAge.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  had  hurt  himself  by  his  fall,  and 
was  unable  to  walk  alone,  he  at 
length  consented,  and  the  Doctor 
took  him  by  the  arm,  put- him  as 
far  as  hie  own  gate,  continuing  to 
receive  bits  of  his  mind  all  the 
way,  and  there  said  "  Good-night,'' 
and  left  him,  or  pretended  to  leave 
him.  Directly  after,  however,-  while 
Jobbs  was  standing  in  the  same 
plac^,  considering  how  best  to 
steady  himself  so  as  to  escape  a 
scolding  from  his  wife,  he  heard 
somebody  behind  him,  and  -  imme- 
diately was  knocked  down  by  a 
severe  blow  on  the  head,  which 
rendered^ him  insensible;  and  when 
he  recovered,  he  found  that  he  had 
been  robbed  of  all.  the  money  in 
his  pocket.  Jobbs's  statement  was 
corroborated  by  his  wife,  who  de- 
posed to  his  having  come  in  with- 
out his  money,  and  with  the  mark 
of  a  severe  blow  on  the  head. 
When  he  arrived,  she  looked  at  the 
dock',  and  saw  that  it  was  half- 
past  ten.  The  man  who  keeps  the 
turnpike  gate  just  out  of  Madford, 
Bwore  that  he  saw  Mr.  Jobbs  going 
home  under  as  much  as  he  could 
carry  ;  and  that  Jobbs  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  prisoner,  whom 
he  knew  qaite  well,  as  he  often 
walked  that  way.  He  was  certain 
that  prisoner  was  the  nian.« 

I  believe  that  the  magistrates 
would  have  committed  the  Doctor ; 
but  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Bums,  a 


very  respectable  M  man,  forced 
his  way  into  the  office  with  his 
son ;  and  both  volanteering  their 
testimony,  swore  that  Mrs.  Bams 
had  been  taken  suddenly  and 
alarmingly  ill  on  the  evening  in 
question ;  that  they  hifd  sent  for 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Higgins,  both 
of  whom  were  out  of  town ;  and 
that  then,  believing  Mrs.  Burns 
to  be  in  a  most  critical  state, 
they  had  sent  in  desperation  for 
Mr.  Smith.  The  Doctor  arrived 
at  their  house,  they  both  swore,  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  remained  there,, 
fiot  being  overwhelmed,  as  he  said, 
with  practice,  until  twelve,  when 
the  patient  had  fallen  into  a  qaiet 
sleep.  Both  Mr.  Barns  and  his  .son 
swore  so  positively  as  to  the  time, 
and  that  the  Doctor  had  never  left 
the  house  from  nine  until  twelve, 
that  the  magistrates  could  not  but 
consider  the  alibi  sufficiently  proved, 
and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

This  was  certainly  a  very  narrow 
escape  for  our  New  Doctor ;  and 
though  the  magistrates  discharged 
him,  the  intelligent  reader  will  not 
doubt  that  he  was  fq)Iy  convicted 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  of  Mad* 
ford  ;  each  individual  of  that  great 
body  having  his  or  her  own  reason 
to  give,  more  or  less  probable,  and 
more  or  less  charitable,  for  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Barns  and  bis  son. 
Some  believed  that  they  had*  been 
mistaken  as  to  time ;  others  that 
they  had  peijared  themselves ;  and 
many  among  the  lower  orders  never 
doubted  that  the  Kew  Doctor  had 
tbe  power  of  being  in  two  places  at 
once,  when  to  be  so  suited  his  pur- 
pose. For  my  part,  I  believe  that 
Jobbs  and  the  pikeman  had  been 
mistaken  as  to  identity ;  but  in 
this  opinion  I  think  I  got  no  sup- 
porters. If  anything  could  have 
increased  the  popalar  indignation 
agunst  the  Doctor,  it  would  have 
been  his  *  escape  in  this  manner 
from  the  hands  of  justice  after 
having  been  so  very  nearly  caught ; 
and  I  am  sorrv  to  say  that,  on  the 
evening  after  his  discharge,  he,  3£r. 
Bams,  ^nior,  and  Mr.  Barns,  junior, 
were  burnt  together  in  effigy. 
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Events  with  regard  to  the  New 
Doctor  had  been  following  thick 
upon  each  other  ;  aod  very,  soon 
after  this  robbery  bnginess  oocDr- 
red  the  'most  extraordinary  eyent 
of  all. 

Ooe  momiog  I  found  waiting  for 
me  on  my  bre^fast-table  the  follow* 
ing  note  : — 

*^  Mr.  Smith  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  So-and-flo,  and  wonld 
feel  greatly  obUged  by  his  company 
to-morrow  morning  at  twelve,  to  take 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  listen  to  a  ooin- 
mnnication  which  Mr.  Smith  wishes 
to  make.'' 

I  was  perfectly  electrified  when  I 
read  this  note;  and  before  I  had 
Saished  my  breakfast,  Jones,  Johnson, 
and  Ferris  dropped  in,  each  to  show 
me  a  similar  invitatioo,  to  inqnire 
whether  I  had  got  one,  and  to  tell 
me  tliat,  as  far  as  was  known,  some 
seven  or  eight  of  them  had  been 
iaraed  altogether.  I  belieye  the  first 
impulse  of  all  of  us  was  to  retam 
an  indignant  refusal ;  bnt  after  some 
discnssion  and  consul tation  with 
othere,  the  desire  to  hear  the  pro- 
mised communication  eventually  de- 
tennined  us  on  going, — though  I 
beHeve  that  an  invitation  to  take 
wioe  with  a  condemned  criminal  in 
Newgate,  and  hear  his  confession, 
would  have  had  -a  less  startling 
effect. 

Next  day  came,  and  we  walked  up 
to  the  door  together  to  the  number 
of  eight  We  knocked  and  were 
admitted  by  the  old  servant ;  and 
for  the  first  known  time  since  the 
New  Doctor  had  been  in  the  place, 
the  door  erected  in  the  lobby  stood 
open,  and  we  wer^  ushered  into  a 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  he  himself  was  waiting  to 
receive  us.  The  room  was  plainly 
*  furnished— indeed  it  was  old  Mole  s 
old  furniture ;  but  everything  was 
tastefully  arranged,  and  there  were 
several  pieces  of- lady's  wt>rk  lying 
about,  which  told  plainly  enough  of 
the  preaeqoe  of  a  woman. 

At  the  Doctor's  invitation  we 
took  our  seats ;  bat,  as  bad  been 
previously  concerted,  we  all  refused 
to  take  any   wme   until   we   had 


heard  the  promised  communica- 
tion. 

"  Well  then,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  commence  with  this  rob- 
bery affair,  though  it  is  the  last,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  point  of  date.*' 

And,  taking  a  newspaper  from 
his  pocket,  he  showed  us  the  confes- 
sion of  a  criminal  convicted  of  high- 
way robbery  at  the  assizes  of  a  neigh- 
bouring connty,  which  stated  that  he 
(the  convict)  was  the  man  who  had 
robbed  the  old  farmer  after  the  cattle- 
market  at  Mudford. 

**  So  you  see,  gentlemen,"  the  Doc- 
tor said,  ^^I  am  innocent  of  that 
crime  at  all  events,  and  this  paper  has 
come  to  me  most  opportunely,  so  that 
I  might  convince  yon.  And  now  for 
something  else.  I  knovrwell  enough 
that  there  have  been  reports  of  a 
very  black  character  in  circulation 
about  me ;  and  among  the  rest,  that 
I,  a  bachelor,  have  a  lady  closely 
shut  up  in  tbis  house.  Is  it  not 
«o?" 

We  all  said  that  it  was  so,  and 
that  we  should  like  to  have  it  ex- 
plained. 

^'  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
^^  please  to  understand  that  the 
lady  in  question  is  my  wife,  and 
that  she  was  so  before  I  came  to 
Mudford." 

**  Then,  sir,''  we  all  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  "  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  your  oonduct  to  Miss  Play- 
fair  ?'» 

"  Wait  a  moment,  gentlemen," 
he  said  ;  ^^  to  explain  that  matter 
I  must  fetch  something  from  the 
next  room.  I  will  be  back  again 
directly." 

He  left  the  room  and  we  gazed  on 
each  other  with  looks  of  blank  asto- 
nishment ;  but  before  we  could  say  a 
word,  he  returned  and  resumed  his 
seat. 

Finding  that  he  did  not  speak  for 
some  time,  we  began  to  grow  impa- 
laent,  and  asked  him  for  his  promised 
explanation. 

^^  Explanation?"  said  he,  as  if  he 
had  forgi^n  all  about  it.*  "What 
explanation,  pray  ?'* 

**  Why,  your  explanation  about 
MissPlayfairl" 
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"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  fn  the  cool- 
est manner  possible,  ^*  I  ha?e  notbing 
to  say  aboat  Miss  Playfair,  except 
that-sbc  is  a  very  charming  and  esti- 
mable yoang  lady,  and  that  I  ho|)e 
soon  to  make  her  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  ! "  we  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  you  have  a  wife  already  in 
this  very  house !" 

He  looked  irom  one  to  the  other 
with  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
bewilderment ;  and  then  said,  "with 
the  utmost  coolness,    . 

"  O  dear,  no,  gentlemen  I  Yon 
are  mistaken,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
no  wife,  and  never  had  such  a  thing 
in  my  life." 

**  Why,  yon  told  us  but  a  minute 
since  that  the  woman  who  has  been 
in  this  house  for  we  don't  know  how 
long  was  your  wife  I" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,*'  he  replied. 
**  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  have  no  wife,  and  never  had  one 
since  I  was  bornl" 

We  all  started  to  our  feet,  exclaim- 
ing, "  This  is  unbearable ;  we  didn^t 
come  here  to  be  insulted  I"  and  were 
nbout  to  leave  the  room  and  the 
house ;  but  with  a  merry  laugh  the 
Doctor  exclaimed — 

'^  Stop,  gentlemen  I  Stop  a  mo- 
ment, I  pray ;  and  excuse  my  joking 
with  you.  Tlie  farce  has  lasted  long 
enough."  And  he  touched  the 
bell. 

Immediately  the  door  opened,  and 
the  New  Doctor  entered  I 

Yes,  the  New  Doctor  entered ; 
and  yet  the  New  Doctor  had  been 
in  the  room  before,  and  was  there 
still.  We  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 
There  were  two  New  Doctors  I  but 
just  exactly  alike ;  the  same  features, 
the  same  figure,  the  Fame  qaality 
of  voice,  the  same  cut  of  beard 
and  mustache,  and  the  same  style 
of  dress,  down  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticular! f 

"Gentlemen,"  continued  the  one 
who  had  been  in  the  room  before, 
**  this  is  my  brother,  Henry  Smith, 
the  married  man.  I  am  Herbert 
Smith,  the  bachelor ;  and  as  yon 
are  now,  I  believe,  satisfied  that  I 
did   not  rob   old   Jobbs,   I  may  as 


well  own  at  once  that  the  aI4bi  by 
which  I  escaped  was  founded  on  a 
mistake.  It  was  I  who  put  the  old 
farmer  home  to  his  gate,  as  a  chari- 
table action,  and  tiiere  left  him, 
little  thinking  he  was  going  to  be 
so  attacked  immediately  after  by 
that  scoundrel ;  and  it  was  my 
brother  who  attended  on  Mrs.  Bums 
in  her  illness.  It  was  the  first  time, 
I  believe,  that  we  ever  ventured  oat 
at  the  same  time  in  Madford;  but 
such  a  call  was  not  to  be  disobeyed ; 
and  it  was  well  for  me  that  it  hap- 
pened as  it  did." 

It  may  be  supposed  how  mach 
we  were  all  astonished:  but  hav- 
ing heard  and  seen  so  much,  we 
were  prepared  for  almost  any- 
thing ;  and  we  thought  that  we 
might  now  venture  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine.  We  did  so,  and 
the  wine,  being  very  good,  warmed 
our  hearts,  so  that  we  felt  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  tiie 
Doctor,  or  Doctors,  than  a  short 
time  before  we  should  have  thought 
possible. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  •  oontinued 
the  one  who  had  last  spoken,  ^'  as 
we  are  about  immediately  to  leave 
Mudford  —  for  which  Madford,  J 
fancy,  will  not  mourn  excessively 
-^and  should  not  wish  to  leave 
behind  us  a  character  altogether 
infiimous,  we  have  asked  you,  as 
being  the  most  respectable  and  in- 
telligent men  in  the  plaee"  (here' 
we  all  bowed,  and  took  another  glass 
of  wine),  **  to  meet  us  here  to-day, 
in  order  to  hear  a  short  explanation 
of  this  curious  affair,  which  has  given 
rise  to  such  dreadful  stories  about 
us. 

^  My  brother  and  I  are  orphans, 
and  were  brought  up  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  by  an  old  uncle,  very 
rich,  very  eccentric,  and  with  an  ex- 
cWve  foMness  for  money,  which 
has  gone  on  increasing  rapidly  with 
every  successive  year  of  his  life.  We 
are  twin  brothers ;  we  were  educated 
together,  we  passed  through  onr  pro- 
fessional studies  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  short  time  ago  we  lived  near 
each  other  in  London,  neither  of  us 
having  any  fixed  idea  of  where  we 
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slumld  ultimately  settle.  BhorUy 
before  we  oame  Lere,  my  brother 
fDt  married,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  be  got  into  debt  He  had 
taken  a  number  of  shares  in  a  spe- 
eolation  which  has  since  proved  a 
saooess;  bat  before  that  happy 
'time,  a  bank,  in  which  he  had  de- 
Iposited  his  money,  broke:  he  lost 
all,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  up 
the  calls,  his  shares  in  the  specula- 
tion referred  to  were  also  forfeited. 
These  disastero  threw  him  deeply 
into  debt ;  and  our  unde,  who  was 
most  obstinate  when  he  had  once 
made  ap  his  mind,  and  absolutely 
miserly  in  some  matters,  not  only 
refused  to  asfdst  him,  but  said  that, 
if  he  disgraced,  the  family  by  going 
to  prison,  he  would  not  leave  a 
£surtbing  of  his  fortune  to  him  or 
to  me.  We  knew  that  he  was 
quite  capable  of  carrying  out  this 
threat,  and  were  at  our  wits*  end 
what  to  do ;  for  my  brother's  credi- 
tors were  so  vindictive  and  watch- 
ful, that  for  him  to  escape  to  the 
Continent  appeared  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, when  Miss  Playfair,  to  whom  I 
had  just  become  engaged—*' 

"Whatr*  we  exclaimed;  "did 
yon  know  Miss  Playfair  before  you 
came  here  ?" 

**Yee,"    he   said;   "and   it   was 
she  w<ho  first  put  into   our   heads 
the   notion    of    coining.     6he   had 
been  on  a  visit  at  Modford  once ; 
and  when  she  heard  that  Mr.  Mqle's 
practice   was  to  be  sold,    an*  idea 
occurred  to  her.    She  suggested  it 
to  me,  and  we  all  talked  it  over 
between  d^  and   at   length   deter- 
mined  to   cariy  it   out,  my  uncle 
beiog  especially  delightea  with  the 
plao,  fron)    a    cunning    feeling    of 
pleasure  at  the  trick  itself,  as  well 
as  from   the   prospect   of  escaping 
an  advance  of  cash,  and  yet  of  the 
family    avoiding     the    disgrace    of 
Henry's  going  to  prison.      The  plan 
was,  that  I  should  buy  Mr.  Mole's 
wactice,  which  did  not  require   a 
large  outlay,  and   that  we   should 
all  oome  quietly  down   here   toge- 
ther, making  it  at  the  same  time 
be  believed  ihat   Henry    and    his 
ivife  had  escaped  to  the  Continent 


My  brother  and  I  being,  as  yon 
see,  very  much  alike,  we  thought 
that,  by  taking  care  not  to  go  out 
together,  nor  to  be  seen  ^t  the 
same  time — by  trimming  our  beards 
ai^d  mustaches  in  precisely  the 
same  wav,  and  by  always  wearing 
esacftly  tLe  same  kind  of  dress — we 
might  cause  it  to  be  believed,  espe- 
cially by  strangers,  that  we  were 
one  and  the  same  person.  My  bro- 
ther's wife,  almost  ever  since  her 
marriage,  had  been  an  invalid,  and 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
house,  so  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  our  being  found  out  through 
her;  and  for  our  housekeeper 
we  chose  an  old  servant  of  the 
family,  on  whose  fidelity  we  could 
depend.  There  were  several  rea- 
sons which  determined  us  on  tak- 
ing the  proposed  step.  My  brother's 
wife  was  horrified  at  the  .idea  of  her 
husband  being  taken  from  her  and 
sent  to  prison,  and  would  have  put 
up  with  anything  rather  than  that ; 
and  Miss  Playfair  was  coming  down 
here  again  on  a  visit,  so  that  we 
thought  we  should  be  able  frequent- 
ly to  see  each  other-^a  thing  which 
my  uncle's  strange  character,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  my  prospects 
Jrom  him,  made  her  parents  rather 
'object  to  at  home.  Besides  this, 
my  brother  and  I  had  jointly  made . 
soipe  rather  important  discoveries 
in  chemistry  and  electricity,  and 
we  wished  to  remain  together  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  systematic 
course  of  experiments,  and  con- 
jointly to  write  a  work  on  the  sub* 
ject  More  than  all,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  notion  took  our  uncle's 
faucy  so  mncli,  that  he  made  quite 
a  point  of  it,  and  we  saw  that  we 
could  not  refuse  to  go  on  with  the 
scheme  without  giving  him  the  • 
greatest  offence,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  could .  not  afford 
to  do. 

"  But  we  had  not  suflficiently  cal- 
culated the  tattle  and  espionage  of 
a  small  town;  and  had  no  fore- 
boding oi  the  dark  rumours  and 
suspicions  about  ns  to  which  our 
plot  would  give  rise :  else,  I  am 
sure,  we  should  never  have  ventured 
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to  carry  it  ont.  Whatever  bad 
been  the  oonseqaenoes,  we  conld,  I 
think,  have  gone  on  with  it  no 
longer  after  what  has  occorred :  bat, 
two  days  ago,  we  received  a  cora- 
ninnication  stating  that  oor  oncle 
had  died  ahnost  suddenly,  and  had 
left  all  his  property--^  very  consider- 
able one — to  my  brother  and  myself: 
so  that  my  brother  can  now  pay  all 
his  dfbts,  and  meet  his  creditors  in 
the  gate ;  and  we  have  each  of  as 
an  income  which  enables  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  active  practice  of 
onr  profession.  As,  at  the  same 
time,  it  fortunately  happens  that 
our  book  and  our  experiments  are 
completed,  and  my  sister-in-law 
nearly  recovered,  we  intend  to 
leave  this  place  'to-morrow :  but, 
before  doing  so,  we  thought  it  but 
right  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  meet 
us  here  to-day,  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  what  has  appeared 
so    mysterious    about   us,   and   ex- 

Elain  tlie  same,  as  I  hope  you  will 
ave  the  kindness  to  do,  to  your 
friends.  Come,  gentlemen,  a  glass 
of  wine/' 

"  But,"  said  one  of  our  party, 
"  young  Flibbert  saw  a  grave  in  your 
garden,  and  a  coffin,  and  all  that. 
What  was  that,  Doctor?" 

"Ob,"  said  Heniy,  the  married 
man,  with  a  laugh,  "that  was  my 
wife's  pet  cockatoo!  The  poor 
thing  Viied,  and  I  promised  my 
wife  to  give  it  decent  burial  in  the 
garden;  but  when  I  heard  thp 
fellow  on  the  wall,  I  fancied  they 
would  be  for  digging  it  up  again; 
and,  determined  to  disappoint  them, 
.1  brought  the  bird  back,  and 
stuffed  it,  having  acquired  the  art 
some  years  ago.  Here  it  is,  gentle- 
men." 

He  opened  a  cupboard,  and 
showed  us  the  stuffed  figure  of  a 
largo  white  cockatoo,  wanting  only 
a  glass  case  to  be  really  a  very  hand-^ 
some  thing. 

"  Anything  else,  gentlemen  ?" 

"Wh}^,"  said  another  of  the 
party,  *'the  strange  lights  that 
have  been  seen,  and  the  strange 
sounds  that  have   been  heard;  we 


should  like  to  have  them  explained,  if 
not  too  much  trouble." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "our  expcm- 
ments  in  chemistry  and  electricity 
produced  some  strange  lights  now 
and  then ;  and  we  purposely 
frightened  the  fellows  when  they 
came  to  dig  up  the  poor  cockatoo; 
and  I  daresay  we  occasionallf 
caused  some  strange  soands  in  the 
same  way ;  but  I  fancy  that  for 
these  latter  the  late  lamented  cocka- 
too is  principally  responsible.  He 
was  a  deuce  of  a  fellow  to  scream 
and  chatter,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  it,  to  look  at  him  now.  Take 
another  glass  of  wine,  gentlemen." 
'  We  took  one  more  glass,  and 
then  departed,  feeling  rather  as 
if  we  were  walking  with  our  heads 
on  the  ground  and  our  boots  in 
the  air.  As  we  went  out  at  the 
front  door,  I  saw  Miss  Cringle  at 
her  window,  panting  to  hear  the 
news ;  and  so .  I  went  op  to  com- 
municate them  to  her,  the  others 
of  the  party  not  daring  to  breathe 
a  word  to  anvbody  until  they  Lad 
told  the  whole  story  to  their  ex- 
pectant wives.  Of  coarse,  Che  tale 
was  not  long  in  circulating  through 
Mndford;  and  I  am  afraid  th:it, 
on  the  whole,  it  created  a  feeling 
of  disappointment:  for,'  though 
there  was  something  very  strange 
about  it  as  it  was,  I  think  people 
in  general  would  rather  that  the 
New  Doctor  had  been  a  robber,  and 
a '  murderer,  and  a  villain  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

Next  day  the  two  Doctors,  with 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  housekeeper, 
and  the  stuffed  cockatoo,  all  de- 
parted from  Mudford,  leaving  in- 
structions with  Knox,  the  auction- 
eer, to  sell  the  furniture  for  what 
it  would  bring.  A  few  months 
after  I  got  wedding- cards  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith ;  and  last 
Christmas  I  received  a  Stilton  cheese 
and  a  barrel  of  natives  from  the  'same 
quarter. 

And  so  ended  the  strangest 
affair  which  has  ever  occurred  at 
Mudford  during  my  long  reindence  in 
the  place. 
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POLITICS    AT   HOMK   AND    ABROAD. 


Seldom  has  the  opening  of  Par- 
luuneDl    beea    looked    forward    to 
with  Jess  of  pnblio  or  party  excite- 
m^Dt  tliaa  aC  present.    The  ooontry 
ift  in  a  remarkably  tranquil  mood, 
disposed    to    take    all   things    rery 
quietly.     And  yet  the  circumstances 
of  tbe  time  are  full  of  grave  inte- 
rest.    An  unparalleled  disaster  bae 
befallen   the  gigantic  fabric  of  our 
manafacturing  industry;  and  abroad 
we  behold  an  array  of.  events  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  produce  am(»ng  us  no  small 
degree    of    nneasinesa    and    excite- 
meat.      Buc  ever  since  the  oonvul- 
sioDs  of    1848    broke    up  the  long 
peace  which  settled  on  Xurope  after 
Waterloo — still  more  since  the  am- 
bition of  the  late  Czar  led  ns  to  re- 
new oar  experience  of  the  realities 
of  war — the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  becomidg  used  to  crises. 
Since   1869,    especially,    when    the 
oonvictiun  was  turced  upon  us  that 
French    Imperialism    is    still    very 
n]Qob  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
oar  lathers,  the   public   has  begun 
to  ^^diiicoaDt^*  the  contingencies  of 
the    future,    and    to    insure    itself 
against  damage   from    their  occur- 
rence.     We    have   made  ourselves 
secure-^at  least  as  secure  as  needs 
be     in     present      circumstances  — 
against  external  attack ;  and  we  are 
Well  assured  that  we  have  no  ene- 
mies  at   home — that   never   before 
Were    all   classes  of  our  people  so 
nnited   in    bonds   of  mutual    sym- 
pathy and  goodwill,  or  so  univer- 
sally  contented    with   our   national 
mstitations.     A  country  so  circnm-  , 
staneed    is    virtually    impregnable; 
and   therefore   we   can   look   forth 
from  oQr  happy  island-home  upon 
the  troubles  or  wars  of  other  States, 
not   indeed   in    selfish   Indifference, 
but  with  a  sense  of  security  and  a 
oons^usness  of   power,  which  in- 
vests us  with  a  tranquillity  that  may 
be  miataken  for  apathy. 

The  great  and  sad  feature  of  the 
internal  condition    of  the   country 
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is  the  cotton  famine,  which  for  a 
year  past  has  weighed  like  a  night- 
mare upon  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, extending  its  baleful  influ- 
ence over  four  millions  of  oor 
people.  The  calamity  carae  upon 
us  so  suddenly  that  there  was  little 
time  to  prepare  fur  it.  It  is  true, 
our  liability  to  such  a  calamity  had 
been  |K)inted  out,  in  language  of 
serious  warning,  by  one  or  two  of 
onr  ablest  political  thinkers,  and 
foremo8t  among  these  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison.  But  the.  parties  most 
interested,  the  great  cotton-lords 
and  the  manufacturers  generally, 
despised  the  warning,  and  took  no 
metisures  to  avert  disaster.  Ttieir 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  demand 
always  producing  supply  blinded 
them  to  their  danger.  It  was  a 
noble  fabric  of  industry,  truly, 
which  they  had  reared  up — ^a 
mighty  addition  to  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  couutry— <a  vast 
field  of  employment  for  the  ever- 
increasing  |>opulation  of  our  isles. 
The  effect  was  as  beneficial  as  if 
several  thousand  square  miles  of 
productive  land  had  been  gradually 
added  to  the  narrow  area  of  the 
British  Isles  —  affording  remunera- 
tive employment  to  hundi'eds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  who  must, 
otherwise  have  emigrated,  and  pro- 
portionately adding  to  the  power 
of  the  country  and  the  resources 
of  the  State.  But  any  thoughtful 
man,  as  he  viewed  the  annually  in- 
creasing growth  of  that  great  in- 
dustry, must  have  trembled  for  its 
permanence ;  and  now  that  the 
blow  has  fallen,  eveir  one  must  re- 
cognise the  improvidence  exhibited 
by  the  great  chiefe  of  that  industry. 
^^  We  will  buy  only  in  the  cheapest 
market."  they  said :  ^  an  efficient 
demanu  will  always  seenre  an  ade- 
quate supply.^'  And  as  long  as 
there  was  the  least  hope  of  the  sot- 
ton-dearth  being  over  in  a  year  or 
00,  they  resolutely  declined  to  take 
any  steps  to  obtain  new  sources  of 
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supply.     Tbey  had  overstocked  the  which  thns  weighs  opon  so  name- 
markets  with    their   goods,  and  as  roas   and    iDdastrions  a  portion  of 
long  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  our  population,  it  is  coosolatory  to 
old   source    of   supply   leing    avail-  know  that  ntver  yet  wa3  a  mat<erial 
able  again  by  the  tim^  those  sur-  calamity  so  redeemed  by  its  moral 
plus  stocks  had  ran  i)%  it  seemed  aspect.     National  virtue  never  be-  . 
to    them    better    to   content   them-  fore    was    so   strikingly    displayed, 
selves  with  working  their  mills  only  We  may  thank  Providenoe  that  the 
half-time,    than    to    procure    future  disaster    has    come   in    its    present 
stability  for    their   induBtry  by  an  form.  *   In    the    opinion    of   many 
outlay  of  money.     That  outlay,  in-  good  judges,  the  distresis  whioh  now 
deed,  would  amply  repay  itself  in  so  lamentably  prevails  in  the  mann- 
the  long-run :  but  no  one  likes  put-  facturing  districts,  would  have  come 
ting  his  hand  in  his  pocket;   and  upon    us   in  the  natural  course  of 
month    after    month   of    increasing  trade,  as  the  resnlt  of  the  over-pro- 
distress   passed    away    without   the  dnction  of  previous  years.     In  such 
manufacturers  showing  any  disposi-  a  case,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
tion  to  move.      Recently  this  inao-  public  sympathy  would   have  been 
tion  has  partially  given  way;   tlic  so   widely  and    heartily    displayed, 
continued  dearth  of  cotton  at  length  and  that  the  accusing  voices  of  the 
left   the  manufacturers  no  altema-  operatives    would    not    have    been 
tive  but   to   open    new  sources  of  heard  agafbst  their  masters.      But 
supply,   or   see   their  own  fortunes  happily  the  calamity  has  come  in  a 
ruined.      The  pressure  of  adversity  shape    which     silenctrs    cavil,     and 
is  hard   to  bear,  and  we  have  no  unites  the  hearts  and  handa  of  all 
desire  to  scrutinise   too  closely  the  in  the    mitigation    of   the    diatresp. 
conduct   of    the    manufacturers   in  The  caus^  of  the  disaster  was  be- 
this    most    trying   crisis.      Yet    as  yond   our    control:    and    the    very 
a    mere    question    of    fact,    as    a  over-production    of    previous   years 
singular    political    souvenir,   it   de-  now  proves   advantageous — for  the 
serves  to  be  noted    that   an  influ-  gradual  sale  of  the  surplus  stocks 
ential    body   of    these    free-traders  at  good  prices  (which  in  other  oir- 
par  eaeeUenee — men    who   bad  de-  cumstances   would    have   continued 
nonnct:d  bounties  and  privileges  of  to  glut  the  market  and  check  pro- 
anv  kind  as  alike   unjubt  and  im-  dnction)  now   helps  to  compensate 
politic — ^actually    memorialised     the  the  mill-owners  for  their  losses,  and 
Government  to   procure  cotton  for  enables  them  to  act  with  liberality 
» them  in  India,  by  encouraging  the  to   the   suffering   operatives.      And 
growth  of  cotton  by  means  of  boun-  that,  as  a  dass^  they  do  so  act,  we 
ties  from  the  State!      Mr.  Bright  have   the   testimony   of  the    noble 
himself  has  recently  advocated  the  Earl    who,    with    princely  •munifi- 
same  proposal.     We  trust,  however,  oence,     generous     sympathy,     and 
that  the  manufacturers  are  now  con-  atatesinaolike      intelligeuoe,      heads 
vinced  of  the  hopelessness  as  well  as  tlie  movement  for  the  rehef  of  the 
impolicy  of  such  a  project,  and  that  distress.      All    classeis    both     high 
they  will  do  what  every  other  class  and    low,    are    nobly    doing    their 
has  to  do — ^act  for  themselves,  and  duty.      The    patient   endurance    of 
with  that  energy  and  ability  which  the    suffering     working  -  classes     is 
-so  eminently  distinguish  tiieni,     Tbe  heroic ;    the   lively    sympathy    and 
country  has  responded,  and  is  still  active    co-operation    of    the    other 
.responding,  nobly  to  tiie  bitter  cry  classes  of  the  Cimimnnity  on  their 
of  distress  from  Lancashire ;  but  it  behalf  are  without  a  paralltrl.      The 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  either  of  tbe  change  which  has   taken  place,    in 
public   or   of    the   Government   to  this  respect,  during  a  single  gene- 
prooure  cotton  for  the  mill-owners  i-ation,    is     something     marvellous, 
•by  the  offer  of  State  bounties  Formerly,    under    the    pressure     ui 
Lamentable    as    is    the    distress  hardships    less    great    and   equally 
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beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to 
prevent,  the  working-classes  became 
reckless  and  broke  into  outrage; 
and  the  rest  of  the  cominnnitj, 
which  hfu\  done  little  bj  its  bene* 
fictions  to  avert  this  ontbreak  of 
enffering,  found  itself  compelled  to 
take  stringent  mea^nres  against 
these  organised  conspirators  against 
the  public  peace.  Now  all  this  is 
changed.  It  is  needless,  and  it 
^ere  nnjast,-  to  throw  stones  at  the 
old  time:*.  What  is  now  coold  not 
have  been  then.  If  we  examine 
the  raodefl  of  the  great  change  wiiich 
has  supervened,  we  shall  find  it 
first  in  the  increased  interoommo- 
nicatton  between  all  parts  of  the 
couDtrj;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
spread  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence. Railways  and  vnewspapers 
DOW  bind  together  all  parts  and  all 
dasses  of  the  country.  Ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  apathy  and  dia- 
UDion.  When  each  city,  or  dis- 
tnet,  or  class  knew  little  of  the 
character  and  concerns  of  the  other 
pvts  of  the -country  or  classes  of 
the  community,  it  was  vain  to  ex- 
pect the  ready  sympathy  and  gene- 
ral co-operation  on  behaJf  of  a  suf- 
fering localitv,  such  as,  we  rejcice 
to  say,  has  become  common  now. 
Moreover,  wealth  has  increased 
enonnottsly  in  this  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century — and 
it  is  only  the  surplus  wealth  of  a 
community  that  is  available  for  the 
relief  of  distress.  Let  us  thank  God 
that  we  are  as  we  are,  without  charg- 
ing it  as  a  social  crime  against  c»ur 
fathers  that  they  acted  differently. 
Let  us  rgoice  that,  heavy  though  the 
calamity  be,  it  has  at  least  become 
a  means  of  uniting  all  classes  of  our 
people — classes  who  have  so  often 
warred  with  one  another—in  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  confidence; 
and  that  the  Briush  nation  has  at 
length  perfected  its  social  existence, 
by  growing  into  a  compact  and  harmo- 
nious community,  every  part  of  which 
knows  intimately  and  sympathises 
heartUy  with  the  condition  and  con- 
cerns of  the  rest. 

It  is  a  not  less  remarkable  feature 
of  the  times  that  la    politics  also 


all  England  now  is  nearly  of  one 
mind.  We  say  "nearly,"  for  there 
is  one  class  which  is  an  exception, 
and  the  existence  of  which  has  an 
important  Influence  upon  the  rela- 
tive composition  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  State.  But,  unques- 
tionably, the  great  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion is  now  of  one  mind  in  regard  to 
political  questions.  In  a  country 
like  England  this  is  a  traly  remark- 
able condition  of  affairs,  and  sug- 
gestive of  but  one  inference.  Ho- 
mogeneous nations  under' a  central- 
ised form  of  government — ^as  in 
France — may  readily  conceive  a 
universal  passion  for  change,  the 
nation  acting  together  in  its  wis- 
dom or  madness  like  one  man.  But 
the  case  is  very  different  in  this 
country.  The  united  Kingdom  is 
an  aggregate  of  the  most  opposite 
forces — it  is  fnll  of  conflicting  inte- 
rests, each  intrenched  in  some  vigor- 
ous organisation,  whether  of  aris- 
tocracy, church,  commerce,  corpora- 
tions, league^  or  companies.  In 
such  circumstances,  a  universal 
agreement  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  altering  a  single  part  of  our 
constitution,  either  in  Ohnrch  or 
State,  would  be  an  event  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  Unanimity 
of  political  feeling-  in  England, 
therefore,  cannot  possibly  signify 
anything  else  than  political  con- 
tentment— the  wish  to  rest  and 
enjoy,  satisfaction  with  the  form 
and  machinery  of  the  Constlta- 
tioo,  and  a  desire  only  to  see 
the  machinery  of  Government  ably 
and  honee»tly  worke<l.  And  what 
else  is  this  than  Oonservatism  f  It 
is  Oonservatism  adopted  by  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  a  mistu:e  to 
attribute  this  universal  Oonservat- 
ism to  the  breakdown  of  democratic 
institutions  in  America.  The  "  Oon- 
servative  reaction,*^  to  adopt  the 
common  bat  exceptionable  phrase, 
liad  unmistakably  manifested  it- 
self before  a  single  shot  had  been 
fired  in  America — before  the  blood- 
less bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
announced  the  approach  of  that  de- 
plorable conflict  which  hi^  served 
to  expose   democracy  in   its  worst 
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and  most  contemptible  form,  and  to 
reveal,  Sn  tbe  bosom  of  repoblican 
Ainfrioa,  a  mass  of  corraption,  im- 
bt-cility,  meanness,  and  malignity, 
which,  taken  together,  Jjave  never 
been  equalled  m  the  whole  world. 
Bat  it  a  Conservative  feeling  had 
been  steadily  growing  np  in  Eng- 
land before  the  '''borsting  of  the 
American  bubble,"  it  is  tqually  true 
that  that  great  collapse  of  demo- 
cracy has  done  mncL  to  give  to 
that  feeling  its  present  nniver^ality. 
Abstract  ^  reasoning  cannot  affect 
mankind  with  the  same  force  as 
actual  experiment  and  practical  de- 
monstratiuu.  Every  sensible  man 
in  this  ooilntry  now  acknowledges 
— what  nearly  all  sensible  men  for 
some  years  past  felt,  but  lacked  the 
coarage  to  say — that  we  have  ai-' 
ready  gone  as  far  towards  demo- 
cracy as  it  is  safe  to  go,  and  that 
another  step  like  that  proposed  by 
Lord  Russell  would  have  carried 
us  irretrievably  over  the  preci|/ice. 
Tliis  is  the  great  moral  benefit 
which  we  have  derived  from  the 
events  in  America.  The  vast  supe- 
riority of  our  mixed  Constitution  is 
now  80  demonstrated,  that  every 
man  may  now  say  what  he  thinks 
publicly  and  without  reserve.  Even 
men  who  have  been  all  their  lives 
supporters  of  the  "  Liberal "  party 
— men  who,  up  to  the  last  moment, 
WBcre  in  favour  of  a  farther  degrada- 
tion of  the  franchise — now  see  the 
folly  of  their  course,  and,  moreover, 
have  an  excuse  for  avowing  their 
.change  of  opinion.  Hence  it  is  that 
England  is  now  all  of  one  mind.  And 
what  is  that,  we  repeat^  but  that  all 
England'  is  Conservative,  and  that 
the  Liberal  party  in  office  is  an  ana- 
•cbrooisml 

There  might  be  some  excuse  for 
•this  anomalous  position  of  affairs, 
if  the  Liberal  Ministry  ever  pro- 
fessed to  Relieve  that  Liberal  prin- 
•ciples  are  still  popular.  But  they 
do  not — they  cannot.  After  nearly 
ten  years  of  selfish  and  moat  reck- 
less trafficking  in  Beform  Bills, 
Lord  Bussell  himself  repudiated 
his  own  work.  He  abandoned  it 
in  the  same  spirit  of  selfishneas  as 


he  took  it  up.  It  was  in  the  hope 
of  reviving  his  ^  faded  popularity 
that  he  first  proposed  a  further  Re- 
form Bill  in  the  end  of  1851;  and, 
backed  by  a  party  as  insincere  as 
himself,  he  kept  playing  off  his 
precious  Bill,  year  after  year,  as  a 
convenient  party  manoeuvre  against 
his  Conservative  rivals.  But  no 
sooner,  when  reinstated  in  office, 
did  he  and  his  colleagues  find  that 
they  were  about  to  be  "hoist  with 
their  own  petard,"  than  the  Bill 
was  shelved.  Retorni  was  not  only 
abandoned,  but  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Whig  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  Bench;  and  the  Mift- 
ister  who  had  once  hhed  tears  when 
forced  by  his  colleagues  to  |)0st- 
pone  his  Bill,  at  length,  on  the  5tb 
of  Februaiy  1861,  not  only  buried 
Retbrn^,  but,  like  a  wild  Irishman, 
danced  upon  ita  gravel  In  their 
projects  of  ecclesiastical  innovation, 
the  members  of  tlie  present  Minia- 
try  have  been  equally  defeated. 
When  b&i9ed  in  their  attacks  upon 
the  State,  they  still  thought  it  ^as 
a  popular  thing  to  assault  the 
Church.  In  this  also  they  have  at 
length  been  undeceived:  and  now 
what  have  they  left  to  do?  They 
have  not  a  *  single  card  left  to 
play.  Their  whole  list  of  measures, 
after  having  been  deliberately  con- 
aidered  by  the  nation,  has  been  con- 
demned and  rejected  with  contempt. 
Like  the  Federal  generals  at  Freder- 
icksburg, they  have  tried  attack  after 
attack  upon  every  part  of  their  rivals' 
position,  and  with  every  man  they 
could  muster,  only  to  see  every  attack 
fail,  and  recoil  in  ruinous  loss  upon 
tht^mselves.  The  Federal  generaL 
when  condemned  to  inaction  and 
menaced  by  a  superior  force,  wisely 
abandoned  hie  ground^  and  put  a 
river  between  himself  and  his  foe. 
It  is  time  the  Whig  Ministry  should 
execute  a  similar  ^*  strategic  move- 
ment," if  they  do  not  wieh  to  fare 
worse  than  General  Bornside,  and  be 
kicked  across  the  Rappahannock,  in* 
stead  of  avoiding  a  catastrophe  by  a 
timely  retreat 

We  have  said  that  there  is  one 
exception  to  the  unanimity  of  poli- 
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tical  feeling  which  now  pervades 
|,his  oouDtryy  ^ad  that  ezoeption, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  party  of 
Radicals  whoee  inoathpiece  is  Mr. 
Brt^ht^  We  can  no  longer  call  this 
the  **  Manchester'^  party  ;  for,  whafc- 
6Ter  may  have  been  their  senti- 
ments hitherto,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Bright 
are  now  repudiated  by  the  greater 
part  evon  of  pnr  manafaotnring 
classea  Bat  Mr.  Bright  is  incurable. 
All  his  life  he  has  been  a  man  of 
one  idea,  aod  one-idead  he  mnst  be 
to  the  end.  There  mast  always  be 
men  of  this  kind.  We  mast  lay  oar 
ftcooont  to  have  Radicals.  .  Like  the 
poor,  t!iey  are  always  with  as.  And 
they  are  not  withoot  use  in. their 
way.  Tills  is  a  free  country,  and 
a  few  eloquent  or  blustering  Radi- 
cals serve  to  ^Met  off  the  steam" 
of  ibeir  class,  and  servS  to  remind 
the  sober-minded  portion  of  the 
oommnnity  what  a  very  road  and 
dranken  thing  Radicalism  is.  Mr. 
Bright  and  his  followers  may  hold 
a  place  in  political  England  as 
usefully  aa  the  drunken  Helots  did 
in  the  social  asages  of  Sparta.  But 
though  we  have  no  great  zeal  for  the 
oonver^on  of  the  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason and  his  motley  followers, 
we  think  the  country  will  agree 
with  us  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
taken  by  the  hand  by  those  in  high 
places,  and  allowed  to  play  their 
pranks  in  the  government  of  the 
conntfj.  Yet  this  is  just  what 
most  happen  in  tiie  present  ano- 
malous fiosition  of  parties.  The 
country  has  no  objection  to  bear 
Mr.  Bright  speak  on  any  subject  and 
in  any  way  he  likes,  either  in  or 
oot  fk  Parliament ;  but  it  cannot 
regard  with  indifference  a  position 
of  affairs  which  makes  his  support 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a 
Ministry,  The  Tories  are  not  only 
the  strongest  party  in  Parliament^ 
bat  now  equal  in  number  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  put  together. 
By  a  slow  and  steady  growth  the 
Conservative  party  is  regaining  the 
predominant  position  which  it  held 
from  1842  to  1847,  when  a  question, 
not   of  ooDstitnttonal    but  of  com- 


mercial poHey,  BO  lamentably  dia- 
rapted  its  power.  Now,  as  in  1841, 
th^  Whig  Ministry  is  at  its  mercy,  and 
is  only  spared  for  the  sake  of  tlie  gal- 
lant old  statesman  who  heads  the 
motley  crew,  and  is  worth  all  the 
others  put  together. 

We  see  nothing  surprising  in  this 
recovery  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Toe  only  sor prising  thing  would 
have  been  if  it  had  not  taken  place. 
It  is  not  nece'^ary,  nor  would  it  be 
correct,  to  attribute  the  recovery  to 
any  extraordinary  generalship  on 
the  part  of  its  leaders.  In  the  five 
years  which  followed  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  Conservative  party  made 
almost  as  great  a  rally  as  they  have 
done  in  the  fifteen  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  split  on  the  Corn-laws; 
and  yet  that  split  was  not  on  a  con- 
sUtntional  question,  and  the  Con- 
servative section  which  left  the 
main  body  might  have  remained  aa 
good  Conservatives  as  ever.  The 
Conservative  "  reaction,*'  now  in 
progress,  and  nearly  accomplished, 
fhas  been  slow  and  tardy,  but  it 
promises  unmistakably  to"  be  pro- 
portionately enduring.  ,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  all,  the  work  of  Constitational 
Rt^form  has  been  carried  as  far  as 
it  is  wise  to  carry  it;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  the  Whig  Ministers 
who,  for  a  dozen  year^fi,  have  been 
urging  us  towards  further  innova- 
tions both  in  Chnrch  and  State, 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  un- 
safe leaders.  As  the  sole  means  of 
retiuning  office,  tlie  Whigs  now  re- 
pudiate their  old  measures  and  prin- 
ciples— everything  that  was  peculiar 
to  them — ^and  act  the  part  of  un- 
willing Conservatives.  Now  in  re- 
gard to  const] tntional  questions— 
which  are  the  grand  tests  of  differ- 
ence between  Whig  and  Tory — there 
is  a  notable  difference  between  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a 
Libera)  and  of  a  Conservative.  The 
greatest  and  not  least  illusory  boast 
of  the  Liberals  hitherto  has  been, 
that  all  their  distinctive  measures 
have  been  carried  in  the  end, 
and  have  been  accepted  by  the  Con- 
servatives themselves ;  and,  there^ 
fore,  that  the   Conservatives   have 
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alwajs  been  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
Whigs  in  the  right.  Such  a  boast, 
|>artiall7  fallaoions  as  to  facts,  is 
totally  iUnsoty  in  its  iogio,  for  it  is 
to  be  observed  that,  as  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  self-governnient 
is  always  increasing  with  the  in- 
crease, of  wealth  and  intelligence, 
it  may  be  that  the  OoDservativee 
were  right  when  they  opposed  a 
particolar  change,  and  right  also 
when  subseqaentiy  they  adopted 
or  acquiesced  in  it.  Bnt  with  the 
Liberals  this  is  impossible.  If  Lord 
RasselVs  Reform  Bill  was  bad  and 
worthy  only  of  contempt  in  1861, 
it  must  have  been  still  more  mis- 
timed and  worthy  of  all  condemna- 
tion in  1851,  when  he  first  an- 
nounced it.  The  same  is  trae  of 
the  Ballot  qaestion  aod  the  other 
proposed  innovations  npon  the 
Gonstitation.  Thus  one  of  two 
things  most  follow.  Either  the 
Whig  Ministers  were  right  and  the 
whole  country  is  wrong;  or  else, 
a  more  probable  supposition,  the 
country  is  right  and  the  Whigs  were 
.  wrong.  If  we  accept  the  first  alter- 
native, what,  are  we  to  think  of 
Ministers  who  repudiate  what  they 
believe  to  he  right  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  office,  and  act  the  part  of 
Conservatives  when  believing  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country  calls  for 
*^ sweeping  reforms?"  If  we  ac- 
cept the  other  alternative,  can  we, 
on  a  review  of  the  last  ten  years, 
imagine  a  deeper  depth  of  degrada- 
tion than  that  to  which  Liberalism 
and  its  chiefs  have  now  sunk?  for 
while  Dberalism  Jias  proved  itself 
a  perilous  absurdity,  its  chiefs  have 
not  only  endorsed  that  judgment^ 
but  have  gleefully  repudiated  their 
old  professions  fbr  the  sake  of  post- 
poning their  fiill  from  offioe. 

In  truth,  the  greatest  retarding 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  tfao  Goo- 
flervative  party  is  the  completeness 
of  the  triumph  achieved  by  their 
opinions.  Conservatism  is  now  so 
universally  the  feeling  of  the  nation, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  rivalry. 
Although  the  Liberals  are  in  office, 
they  know  that  their  creed  is  now 
an    absurdity — that    the    measures 


which  they  have  8o  long  vaunted 
and  ventilated  would  now  he  scoff- 
ed out  of  the  house,  and  held  up  to 
public  ridicule  in  *  Punch'  and  the 
'  Times.'  They  feel  that  it  is  vain  to 
eontend  against  the  Conservative 
feeling  of  £e  nation,  and  therefore 
they  fall  in  with  it.  Their  best 
defence,  their  best  plea  for  Wmg 
allowed  to  retain  office,  is  liased  on 
the  very  fact  that  the  triumph  cS. 
tlieir  rivals'  principles  is  now  too 
complete  to  be  gainsaid.  ^^It  does 
not  matter  who  is  in  office,*'  say  tlie 
Ministerial  apologists;  '^the  country 
is  all  of  one  mind,  and  the  policy 
of  the;  Government  muftt  be  the 
same  whether  Whig  or  Tory  be  in 
office."  They  fbi^t  to  complete 
the  exposition  by  saying  that  that 
policy  must  be  donservative  I  Able 
and  willing  to  eject  the  party  of  in- 
novations f^om  Downing  Street,  the 
Conservatives  are  naturally  some- 
what embarrassed  to  find  the  pre- 
mises occupied  by  a  set  of  men  pro* 
fbssing  Conservatism.  If  Liberal- 
ism and  Conservatism  were  to  come 
into  conflict,  Liberalism  vroold  in- 
stantly go  to  the  wall,  and  the 
Ministry  be  expelled  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  But  the  quon- 
dam Liberals  think  of  nothing  so 
much  as  eschewing  Liberalism :  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
they  will  back  it  no  longer;  they 
wili  not  even  name  it  lest  Uiey  give 
occA^^ion  for  a  challenge  I 

Even  supposing  the  qaondam 
Liberals  now  in  office  were  sincerely 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  the  mea- 
sures which  they  so  long  supported, 
bnt  which  the  country  so  emphati- 
cally rejected,  they  cannot  be  good 
xlonservatives  if  they  wished  it. 
For  to  retain  offioe  they  must  pro- 
pitiate the  Bright  party.  They 
must  throw  them  crnmbs  occasion- 
ally, smuggle  little  Radical  clauses 
into  otherwise  good  bills,  and  go 
into  the  same  lobby  with  theih  on 
all  questions  which  do  not  endanger 
their  existence  as  a  Ministry.  This 
is  a  most  initating,  vexations,  and 
contemptible  game,  and  would  jus- 
tify the  country  in  cutting  it  short 
by   a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
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The  Mhiistry  now  forswear  all  the 
Libera]  measores  as  Goyerntnent 
qnesti(>Ti9,  bat  they  snpport  them 
with  their  votes  and  inflaence. 
They  retain  office  in  the  iBharacter 
of  Conservatives,  bat  they  give  all 
the  inflaenoe  of  office  in  favour  of 
Liberaiism.  Saob  a  system  cannot 
Isst  long. 

A  Cabinet  so  ignominionsly  oir- 
eomstanoed  has  not  often  been 
wen.  Defeated  again  and  again — 
impotent  to  propose  a  single  mea* 
sore  of  practical  value — ^tbeir  only 
Bkill  is  shown  la  the  way  in 
which  they  evade  a  decisive  trial 
of  strength  with  the  Opposition. 
And  in  the  constitaencies  their 
only  hope  lies  fn  the  longevity  of 
their  supporters.  For  eyery  two 
Whig  or  Kadical  seats  that  become 
vacant,  a  Conservative  ^is  sure  to 
get  one  of  them— still  farther  swell- 
ing the  triamphaot  phalanx  of  the 
Opposition.  The  leading  loomal 
its^f  now  sooffd  at  the  whole  pro- 
gramme of  Liberalism.  When  al- 
mtling  to  the  programme  of  the 
Kioisterial  candidate  for  Sonth- 
anipton— namely,  *'  Extension  of 
the  franchise,  the  Ballot,  abolition 
of  Ohorch-rates,  and  progressive  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  reform" — 
the  *  Times*  rightly  calls  it  "dreary 
old  stnf^*'  and  adds;  "There  is 
Dot  in  the  programme  either  a  sen- 
timent to  raise  the  sonl  from  the 
street  mod,  or  a  measure  which  can 
be  sa]<l  to  be  really  before  the  Brit- 
ish pablic.  As  a  political  statement 
it  is  at  oDoe  hazy  and  pedestrian, 
oopractjeal  and  nnideal.  Ko  rea- 
sonable being  expects  that  eitJier 
the  fhinohise  will  be  extended,  or 
the  Ballot  Introduced,  or  Ghnrch- 
nites  abolished,  nnless  it  be  by 
some  compromise ;  or  that  there 
will  be  any  rery  renuurfcable  re- 
forms, either  in  Ohnroh  or  State, 
for  mBXLj  a  day.^  And  the  same 
jonrnal  now  claims  for  the  Premier 
8S  his  highest  credit  that  he  hss 
"no  principles  r'  As  the  *  Times' 
aims  above  all  things  to  express 
pablic  opinion,  these  are  remark- 
able words,  and  show  what  a  de- 
ihnct,  petrified,   and   wlu^y   ante- 


dilttviaii  thing  Liberalism  has  be- 
come. We  use  the  word  Liberalism, 
of  course,,  in  its  accepted  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  the  opinions  and  mea- 
sures  of  the  party  which  has  called 
itself  "Liberal,"  though  with  no 
special  claim  to  the  title — in  fact, 
with  lees  real  claim  than  the  Ood- 
servatives  have ;  for  the  liberalism 
of  the  Liberals  has  been  all  in  the 
air,  and  is  now  (happily  for  the 
eountry)  nowhere  ;  whereas  the  li» 
beralism  of  the  Conservatives,  if  of 
a  more  homely,  is  of.  a  more  geniH 
ine  and  practical  kind,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  scope  alike  of  their 
measures  and  of  their  policy.  To 
be  traly  liberal  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  simply  innovat* 
ing ;  and  althon^j^h  the  bastard  li- 
beralism of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals 
is  now  justly  discredited^  we  need 
not  shrink  from  taking  credit  for 
the  genuine  and  practical  liberality 
which  has  characterised  the  admin- 
istration of  recent  Oonservative  Gk>y- 
emments.  As  regards  administra* 
tlve  ability,  the  statesmen  of  the 
Oonservative  party  can  still  more 
unqnestionably  claim  a  superiority 
over  their  rivals.  One  of  the  bit- 
terest antagonists  of  Conservative 
principles  lately  admitted  that  Lord 
Derby's  last  Cabinet  was  the  most 
efficient  Administration  he  had  ever 
known ;  and  every  one  who  con- 
trasts the  activity  and  wise  legisla- 
tion of  that  Cabinet^  in  all  its  de« 
partments,  with  the  "wasted  ses- 
sions'* which  have  marked  the  ca- 
reer of  the  present  Ministry,  cannot 
fail  to  endorsie  Uiat  opituon.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  immense  nega« 
tive  as  well  as  positive  bene&ta 
which  the  country  owes  to  the  Ooq« 
servadve  party.  At  a  time  like  th^ 
present,  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
Oonsecvatives  are  again  about  to  be 
raised  to  power,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  long  term  of  office,  it  is 
right  to  remember  what  they  ao* 
coa^>lished  as  a  party  in  the  "  oold 
shade"  of  the  Opposition  benches. 
Ever  since  the  short-lived  Admin- 
istratioQ  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1835,  the 
OoQBerratives   have   been  able    to 
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foil  the  attacks  of  tbeir  antago* 
uists  upon  the  Oonstitation,  both 
in  Giiarch  and  State.  At.  that  time 
the  Appropriation  Bill  received  at 
their  bands  its  quietus,  despite 
the  shameful  compact  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  OConnell  party; 
and  we  can  now  name  half-^i-dozen 
measures  ioirnical  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  have  recently  been  re- 
sisted with  equal  success  despite  a 
similar  degrading  compact  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Radical  follow- 
ers of  Mr.  Bright.  One  has  only  to 
look  back  upon  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  contrast  the  prospects  of  the 
country  then  with  its  condition  now, 
to  see  how  remarkable  have  been 
the  achievements  and  how  valuable 
the  services  rendered  to  the  country 
by  the  Conservative  party.  As  Sir 
Stafford  Nortboote  well  said    when 

'  recently    addressing   the    Conserva- 
tives of  South  Devon  : — 

•*  To  the  CoDtervative  party  the  coun- 
try IB  indebted  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
aow  a  constitutional  and  ancient  mon- 
archy, and  that  we  do  not  live  either 
under  a  repablic  or  a  despotism  :  that 
we  have  a  House  of  Lords  respected  and 
independent ;  that  we  have  a  house  of 
Commoos  such  as  he  would  not  say  was 
ideally  perfect,  but  such  as  fairly  re- 
presented all  cluases  ;  that  we  have  a 
pure  and  Established  Protestant  Church, 
which  is  at  once  established  and  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  yet  is  not  a  slave  or 
tool  of  the  State;  besides  other  blessings 
which  he  need  not  enumerate.  All  this 
they  owed  to  the  gallant  stand  made  by 
the  Conservative  party,  and  to  the  way 
in  which  their  exertions  had  been  backed 
up  bv  the  people  thi^uehout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land." 

The  sole  prestige  of  the  present 
Cabinet  centres  in  the  Premier. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  country, 
Lord  Palmerston  is  the  Govern- 
ment. Minibterial  candidates  swear 
bv  no  one  else.  Lord  Rassell  is 
already  becoming  a  name  of  the 
past,  and  in  practical  administra- 
tion has  proved  himself  the  greatest 
blunderer  of  his  day.  As  regards 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  country*  has  got 
fliuk  of  his  clever  and  risky  budgets, 

.  and  sighs  for  a  plain  bosiness-like 
balancing  of  income    and  expendi- 


ture, accompanied  by  as  much  eco- 
nomy as  can  be  effected  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  our  na- 
tional establishments.  But  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  fourscore  yeors 
on  his  shoulders,  has  now  a  greater 
reputation  than  be  ever  had,  or 
than  is  accorded  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  England  loves  old 
statesmen.  No  Minister  in  these 
days*  need  expect  to  acquire  the 
con6dence  of  the  country  under 
sixty,  but,  if  he  avoid  any  great 
failure,  every  year  after  that  may 
be  expected  to  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion. It  is  an  additional  sign  4»f 
the  times  that  the  only  popular 
statesman  in  the  present  Cabinet 
is  an  old.  Tory— one  who  grew  up 
in  the  Toryism  of  Pitt,  and  for  a 
dozen  years  was  initiated  in  the 
management  of  war  and  the  con- 
duct of  forefgn  policy  umler  Gastle- 
reagh.  In  this  old  age,  in  the  last 
and  brightest  phase  of  his  long  ca- 
reer, Palmerston  acquires  hie  fame 
in  the  very  character  in  which  be 
first  entered  upon  office.  It  is  as 
a  War  Minister  that  the  Premier 
chiefly  commands  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  As  a  legislator  he  was 
never  of  any  account ;  as  a  Foreign 
Minister  be  was  bold,  astute,  and 
on  the  whole  snpceesful ;  but  now 
that,  as  Premier,  he  can  direct  both 
the  War  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  has  the  widest  possible 
scope  for  bis  peculiar  abilities.  And 
he  has  this  great  advantage,  that  he 
is  not  only  a  vigorous  and  sagacious 
director  of  our  foreign  ^policy,  but 
the  country  fully  believes  in  his 
vi^ur  and  sagacity — nay,  great  as 
they  are,  exaggerates  them.  He  is 
the  only  statesman  in  England  that 
the  people  would  follow  to  war  un- 
hesitatingly. In  some  res|)eots  this 
may  not  Imi  a  matter  of  oongratula- 
tiuB,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  a 
great  advantage.  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, when  they  see  England  well 
armed,  and  know  tliat  she  Is  ready 
to  use  her  power  promptly  and  en- 
ergetically, if  need  be,  will  be  cau- 
tions how  they  seek  either  to  injure 
or  insult  us.  This  is  unqaestion- 
ably  a  benefit  which  we  derive  from 
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the  dictatonbip  of  Lord  Palmer- 
8toa;  and  we  have  much  need  to 
acknowledge  it,  for  it  is  the  only 
onel  The  Cabinet  without  Pal- 
nientoD  is  notbiag.  Fancy  the 
Bame  set  of  men  with  Lord  Russell 
or  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Premier,  and 
the  Ministry  would  not  last  a  day. 
Foreign  politics  is  still  the  great 
afisir  of  the  time;  and,  failing  the 
pn«ent  Premier,  there  are.  two 
men  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  conn* 
try  would  by  common  consent  torn, 
aud  these  ore  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Malmesbary.  Beyond  lul  question, 
these  two  statesmen  are  oar  great 
Furtign  Ministers  of  the  future; 
and,  however  troubled  that  future 
may  be,  the  fortunes  of  the  country 
will  be  safe  in  their  hands.  In  the 
trying  period  of  1869,  the  £arl  of 
Malmesbary. '  displayed  a  discern- 
ment, firmness,  and  masterly  tact, 
which  now,  though  tardily,  are  fully 
acknowledged.  When  Palmerston 
was  at  fault — when  that  veteran 
statesman  imagined  that  Napo- 
leon did  not  pur|}ose  war,  and 
when  he  kept  repleating  that  ^^the 
Treaty  of  1815  must  be  respected'* 
^Lord  Halmesbury  had  already 
seen  through  the  game  of  tlie 
French  Emperor,  and  took  the 
ablest  means  to  meet  it.  If  de- 
prived of  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Liberal  party  would  qpt  have  a 
single  man  competent  to  direct  the 
foreign  aflEairs  of  the  country ;  but 
there  is  no  such  lack  oo  the  side 
of  the  Oonservatives.  And  this  is 
fortunate^for  it  is  evidently  the 
Conservatives  who  are  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant party  in  the  State  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come,  and  it 
is  upon  them  accordingly  that  the 
onerous  duty  of  maintaining  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  oountry 
will  chiefly  devolve. 

Lord  Palmerston,  there  ia  no 
doubt,  is  the  supreme  director  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Russell  is  allowed, 
mere  iuo^  to  write  extraordinary 
despatches,  and  to  quote  Vattol 
and  PufBandorf  to  show  how  little 
he  understands  them;  but  when- 
ever he  takes  a  view  which  Palmer* 


ston  thinks  wrong,  ethe  Foreign 
Minister  has  to  do  as  the  Premier 
desires  him.  Thus  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  in 
favour  of  the  formation  of  Italy 
into  two  States — ^an  idea  which  his 
chief  very  wisely  negatived.  And 
although  not  generally  known,  it  is 
not  less  true  that  when,  in  May 
1860,  the  French  Government  pro- 
posed a  joint  intervention,  in  order 
to  prevent  Garibaldi  crtxsing  from 
Sicily  into  Naples,  Lord  Robsell  was 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  imperial 
project, 'but  was  overruled  by  the 
decisive  and  sagacious  judgment  of 
the  veteran  Premier.  Hut>  when 
not  thus  in  leading-strin«;s.  Lord 
Bussell  plays  most  fantastic  tricks, 
so  that  Continental  diploinatists 
have  often  wondered  that  such  a 
mountebank  should  be  the  ocen* 
pant  of  tbe  British  Foreign  Office.^ 
The  air  of  Germany  seeras  espe-' 
cially  to  dissgree  with  his  Lordship, 
as  three  notable  escapades  suffice 
to  demonstrate.  There  was  first 
the  grand  mission  to  Vienna  in 
1855,  whither  his  Lordship  chose 
to  go  en  familley  and  from  which 
he  returned  with  such  a  progeny 
of  blunders  as  astonished  his  col- 
leagues, and  induced  even  the  mo- 
del young  Whigs  to  sign  a  round- 
robin  begging  him  to  resign,  and 
not  pull  down  the  Ministry  along 
with  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1860 
he  was  again  in  Germany,  and  the 
fruit  of  his  cogitations  in  that 
foreign  atmosphere  was  his  me- 
morable despatch  of  Angnst  81, 
which  he  immediately  afterwards 
repudiated  by  'his  still  more  me- 
morable despatch  of  October  27. 
Once  more  he  has  been  in  Ger- 
many, and  again  tbe  ^^  black  fate'' 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  liim: 
for  in  the  despatch  which  he  wrote 
on  the  Danish  question  at  Gobourg 
he  has  at  once  reversed  the. policy 
of  his  own  and  of  all  our  other 
Gh)vernment3  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  taken  part  against  a 
nation^  with  whom  we  have  espe^ 
cial  reasons  to  be,  friends,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  such  an  act  of 
unfriendliness      towards     Denmark 
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tras  peculiaH^  out  of  place.  Start-  ataould  arise,  hy^  disquieting  or  at- 
ling  and  Incomprebensible  as  have  tacking  ^ther  Rmia  in  Finland, 
been  the  blnnderB  of  I»rd  Busiiel),  or  Proseia  throagh  Holstein,  the 
alike  in  domestic  and  foreign  (>oHoy,  dominions  of  the  Swedish  Kin^^ 
it  sarpasded  belief  that  he  should  shonld  be  aggrandised  by  Finland 
hnve  reserved  his  masterpiece  of  on  the  east,  and  on  tbo  weet  by  the 
folly  and  incapacity  to  be  directed  absorption  of  Denmark.  Of  the 
against  a  nation,  between  whose  agitation  whidi  was  immediately 
dynasty  and  onr  own  an  official  commenced  in  Finland  we  need 
annoancoment  had  jost  been  made  not  now  speak;  bat  a  Swedisb 
of  an  impending  matrimonial  alii*  propagandi«m  was  at  the  same 
ance.  time  commencetl  in  Denmaric, 
Lord  Rossell's  despatch  of  24th  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  rural 
September,  by  which,  for  tlie  first  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
time,  the  British  Government  is  ing  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
made  to  side  with  the  Gennanio  Denmark  in  favoor  of  the  descend- 
Diet,  in  menadng  the  integrity  of  ant  of  Bentadotte.  As  the  King  of 
Denmark,  [iroduces  an  embarrass-  Denmark  has  no  heirs,  it  had  been 
ment  for  that  country  at  the  very  settled  by  the  "London  protocol," 
time  when  the  difficulties  of  the  and  the  act  of  saocession  based 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  on  the  upon  it,  that  .Prince  Christian  of 
eve  of  a  most  happy  solution.  For  Holstdn-Sonderburg  should  be  re- 
jtwo  or  three  years  past. there  has  cognised  as  heir  to  the  Danish 
been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  crown :  henee  the  first  objt^ct  of 
of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  for  the  Swedish  party  in  Denmark  was 
closer  union,  by  the  consolidation  to  get  this  Act  set  aside.  And  as 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  it  is  stipnlated  by  the  Act  tiiat  the 
into  one  State.  The  difficulty  was  accession  of. Prince  Christian  to  the 
as  to  the  means  by  which  this  was  throne  shali  be  cooditional  upcA 
to  be  accomplished,  and  as  to  the  the  consent  and  approvtd  of  the 
form  which  the  dedred  union  of  Danish  people,  every  means  was 
the  cognate  kingdoms  shonld  take,  employed  to  render  the  hereditary 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  an  ex-  prince  unpopular, 
tranetms  influence  would  exercise  a  The  closing  months  of  last  year 
malefic  influence  upon  the  process*  witnessed  a  most  happy  change. 
At  the  heginnincr  of  September  The  jealous  opposition  of  the  King 
1861  the  King  of  Sweden,  grandson  of  Sweden  has  recently  given  way 
of  the  French  general  Bernadotte,  to  feelings  the  very  opposite.  The 
went  by  invitation  to  visit  the  difficjilty  which  his  ambition  threat* 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris;  and  ened  to  occasion  has  been  solved  in 
by  some  of  the  strange  means  a  manner  which  will  iiappily  seoore 
which  diplomatists  have  at  com-  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  against 
nnind,  it  transpired  that  a  secret  any  such  danger  in  the  future,  and, 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  by  moreover,  gives  promise  of  unitinff 
the  two  sovereigns  that  the  King  them  on  equal  terms  and  by  iiratuiu 
of  Sweden  should  begin  to  play  consent  into  one  powerful  and  bar- 
an  ambitions  game  in  the  Baltic,  monioas  kingdom.  Prince  Ohris- 
snpported  by  the  Emperor  of  the  tian,  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
French.  Charies  XY.,  youthful  mark,  has  a  tolerably  lai^  family; 
and  ambitious  of  rai'itary  glory,  Charles  of  Swedfen  has  only  one 
longed  to  repeat  in  the  North  the  daughter.  It  seems  that  it  is  now 
role  which  Victor  Emmanuel  had  arranged  that  the  eldest  son  of 
played  in  the  South;  and  the  pur-  Prince  Christian  is  to  marry  the 
port  of  the  agreement  betwe^  the  only  daughter  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
monarchs  of  France  and  Sweden  den;  so  that,  when  Charles  of  Swe- 
was,  that  in  return  for  oo-operating  den  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pre- 
with  France  whenever   a  necessity  sent  King  of  Denmark  and  his  im- 
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mediiUe  heir  (Prinoe  Chrbtian)  on 
tbe  other,  shall  bare  pftfsed  from  the 
soeoe,  the  erowns  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  will  l>e  Tirtaally  uoited,  as 
the  King  Of  Denmark  will  then  lie 
bosband  of  the  Qaeeo  of  Sweden  ;* 
and  in  the  generation  follnwing  the 
crowns  will  be  united  de  facto  urKm 
the  bead  of  their  offiipriag.  This 
will  be  a  happy  oonsnmmation  in 
fthe  eyes  of  the  Soandinayians ;  it 
i«  <lesirable  also  as  a  matter  of 
European  poHoy.  The  Soandtna- 
Tiaa  kingdoms,  though  not  rich 
eitber  in  population  or  resoaroes, 
ind  at  present  of  little  weight  as 
military  powers^  oceopy  a  get)gra« 
phioal  position  of  great  strategioal 
importanoe  in  naval  warfiire.  Be* 
Tered  as  they  now  are,  neither  of 
them  eould  defend  its  own  position 
—Sweden  against  RasBia,  Denmark 
aimiost  Germany.  But  if  nnited, 
titeir  seamen  are  so  exoellent^  and 
'  thrir  position  so  inselated,  as  to 
render  their  frontiers  oomparatively 
tecare.  They  would  need  little  as- 
nstance  from  any  friendly  Power; 
and  yet,  if  that  rower  were  a  raari- 
Ume  one  like  England^  they  oonid 
render  it  in  'return  the  most  im- 
portant senrioe.  Tbey  hold  tlie 
gates  of  the  Bbltic.  Rifled  oahnon 
have  now  rendered  tbe  Sound  to-* 
tally  impassable  in  the  face  of  tbe 
batteries  which  ch>wn  the  heights 
on  eitber  shore.  Even  in  former 
time,  Nelson  only  got  throogh  by 
hugging  the  Swedish  sbore^  tbie 
batteries  on  which  did  not  <^[>en 
fire.  At  present  wa  are  at  peace, 
and  we  ever  wish  to  remain  at 
peaoe;  but  should  the  old  and  for* 
midable  prq}eot  of  a  maritime  coo* 
federacy  be  again  tried  against  us 
— a  project  which  it  reouired  all 
the  naval  genius  of  N^eon^  and 
the  secrecy  and  promptitude  of  tiie 
Copenhagen  expedition,  to  foil-^ 
we  shall  Im»  at'  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  importance  of  having  the 


fiates  of  the  Baltic  hel(^  by  a  friendly 
Power.  Tbe  cutting  of  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Russian  fleet  against 
ns  would  be  equivalent  to  an  ad» 
dition  to  qnr  navy  of  flfteen  sail 
of  the  line.  It  is  only  natural, 
then«  that  tbe  Ruasian  government 
should  now  express  its  approval 
of  Earl  Rassell's  proposal,  whteh 
Cannot  fall  to  estrange  •  England 
and  Denmark,  and  also  tends  to 
obstract  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Scandinavian  Power,  which 
would  naturally  be  a  rival  of  Russia 
on  the  Baltic 

Seven  years  ago,  when  reviewing 
tbe  contingencies  of  the  future.t^we 
pointed  out  the  importance  to  Eng* 
laud  of  (^stablishing  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Scandinavian  Poweris,  and 
dwelt  on  ttie  natural  ties  and  com- 
mon  interests  which  ought  to  make 
such  an  alliance  easy  of  attainment, 
and  permanent  in  duration.  The 
happy  event,  now  about  to  be  con- 
sommated,  of  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  the  Royal  Families  of  Eng- 
land and  Denmark,  will  naturally 
eement  an  alliance  also  l)etween  the 
two  countries.  Before  Prince  Chris- 
tianas only  son  weds  the  only 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
his  eldest  daughter  will  have  be- 
come the  consort  of  tbe  heir  to  the 
British  throne.  This  promisee  to 
be  a  most  happy,  as  it  is  of  all 
others  a  most  natural  alliance.  The 
Danes  and  English  are  kindred 
peoples.  The  former  have  given  to 
the  British  nation  the  best  (lortion 
of  its  blood.  To  our  Scandinavian 
ft^^athars  we  owe  our  national  love 
of  the  sea,  our  sjnrit  of  enterprise 
tod  adventure  which  carries  us  into 
all  parts  of  the  world;  and  also 
from  them,  as  much  as  from  the 
Saxons,  we  derive  our  love  of  free- 
dom and  free  institutiona.  Royal 
matrimonial  connecdons  have  not 
the  imiiortance  tbey  once  had, — ^for 
the    will   of  tbe   nation    has    sup- 


*  The  aoeeasion  to  the  Swedish  throne  is  restricted  bv  law  to  the  male  line, 
and  a  recent  proposal  to  abrogate  this  law  in  fiurour  of  the  King's  onlv  child,  a 
daughter,  has  not  met  with  aucceas.  KevertheleM,  her  husband,  especially  if -King 
of  Denmark,  would  almost  tv  a  certainty  be  made  King  also  of  Norway  and-Swedexi. 

f  ^Specnlationa  on  the  Future,'  June  1856,  pp.  786-7. 
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planted  the  most  personal  will  of  in  its  onfoanded  pretensions  and 
the .  sovereign ;  bnt  in  the  present  serioos  attook  npon  the  Integrity  of 
ease  the  nations  are  so  kindred  in  Denmark.  His  Iiordsbip's  bizarre 
blood,  and  have  so  many  interests-  blundering  on  past  occasions  has 
in  comraon,  that  the  people  of  £ng-  pivpired  os  for  almost  any  folly 
land  and  Denmark  are  likely  to  be  whioh  it  was  in  his  power  to  com* 
OS  good  friends  as  their  respective  mit;  hot  his  emei  blander  in  re- 
Courts  coald  desire.  Withoat  'at*  ganl  to  Denmark  is  so  inexf>lieable, 
taching  dndne  weight  to  tbe  new  so  wholly  devoid  either  of  reason  or 
relationship  aboat  to  be  formed  excuse,  and  it  has  been  perpetrated, 
^between  the  two  coantries,  we  may  too,  in  so  insensate  a  fashion,  that 
at  least  hall  it  with  satisfaction  as  it  is  extraordinary  and  intolerable 
certain  to  make  either  nation  think  even-  for  Lord  RusseU;  The  States 
more  of  the  other,  and  in  so  doing  of  Holstein  and  Lanenbarg  are 
to  perceive  tbe  striking  similarity  German  dnehies  which  for  centuries 
of  character  and  community  of  in-  have  formed  part  of  the  Danish 
terest  which  exist  between  them,  kingdom,  but  "vHiich  are  also  mera- 
We  are  happy  to  feel  adored  that  here  of  the  Germanic  Oonfederooy, 
it  is  not  as  a  political  match  that  and  over  which,  accordingly,  tbe 
this  marriage  is  to  be  contracted  by  Grerman  Diet  can  claim  a  certain 
the  son  of  our  beloved  Queen,  and  dagree  of  contj^d.  When  the  pre- 
that  the  bride- elect  possesses  in  an  sent  King  of  Denmark  f^med  a 
eminent  degree  those  advantages  of  common  constitution  for  his  whoTe 
person,  charms  of  manner,^  and  piety  dominions,  the  German  Powers  ob- 
and  amiability  of  character  which  jected,  and  by  hostile  menaces  oom- 
eaptivate  aff«?ction  and  secnre  do-  pelled  the  Danish  Government  to 
mestic  happiness.  Nevertheless,  give  a  separate  Oonstitntion  to  Hoi* 
while  as  a  good  princess  and  queen  stein  and  Lanenbnrg.  8Qch  an  ti»- 
she  will  win  oor  hearts,  it  is  an  ad-  pertum  4n  imp&rio  is  a  grave  difll- 
ditional  pleasure  to  feel  that^,  as  sister  cnlty  for  Denmark,  as'  it  would  be 
of  the  future  Scandinavian  King,  for  any  State;  andf  recently  the 
she  will  rivet  an  old  and  natnral  alii-  Danish  Government  has  agreed  ^^  to 
ance,  and  draw  into  closer  bonds  the  accord  to  the  Estates  of  Holstein 
kindred  races  of  Northern  Empire.  a  legislative  and  supply-granting 
In  such  a  position  of  afiftiirs,  it  power,  in  conformity  with  the  de- 
was  to  bo  expected  that  if  any  ereea  of  the  Diet  of  4th  March 
change  took  place  in  tbe  policy  of  1860  and  7th  February  1861.''^ 
England  towards  Denmark,  it  would  So  far  as  Holstein  is  concerned^ 
be  towards  the  side  of  friendliness,  the  Danish  Government,  to  its  own 
Tet  the  very  reverse  has  been  tbe  great  embarrassment,  has  virtually 
ease.  Reversing  the  policy  of  his  consented*  to  all  that  the  Ger- 
predecessors,  and  even  of  the  pre^  man  Diet  demands.t  But  the  Diet 
sent  Government,  Lord  Russell  has  is  not  content,  and  has  now  under- 
withdrawn  the  support  of  England  taken  a  similar  interference  with 
from  the  Danish  Government,   and  the  condition  of  Schleswig.    Unlike 

now    backs  up  the   Germanic  Diet    Holstein,     Schleswig    is    a    purely 

—  ■  —  ■■■   -...-  ...      ■     -,-.,,-       ,        ■  -  —  ■    -     .    ■ 

*  See  M.  Hall's  reply  to  the  Prusaian  Governmeot^  dated  Nov.  fl>  1862. 
'  f  Tbe  Danish  Miuister  of  Foreign  Affaira  rightly  oalls  this  "an  impurteDteacri- 
fice  extorted  by  the  force  of  ciroumstaoces."  For  it  ie  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort  has  do  right  to  interfere  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederation.  The  final  Act  of  Vienna  described  the  Confederation  as 
composed^ of  "  sovereign  and  independent'  States,  the  union  of  which  had  precisely 
for  object  **  to  guarantee  the  sovereign  rights  of  each.*'  Accordingly,  M.  Hall  is 
right  when  he  says  (In  his  despatch  of  JanuaryTS):  "The  King  of  Denmark  is 
boan'd  to  fulfil  faithfally  his  federal  obligations;  but  he  has  not  surrendered  to 
any  one  his  right  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  Holstein,  as  little  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederation  have  done  so  for  their  States." 
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Banish  province.  In  1828  tbe  Pros- 
ma  GovernoMDt  itaelf  deokred  tbat 
*^  tbe  OoofederatioD  was  «zclQiled 
from  iaurfering  in  the  government 
of  SchleswigTy  as  that  duoby  does 
Bot  foEin  one  of  the  ConltKieraUd 
States  {Bundetiande),  and  is  there- 
fore bfjimd  the  iiifloeDoe  of  tbe 
Diet.^^  Tbe  sole  ground  apon  wbioh 
this  assomption  to  interfere  is  now 
made,  is,  that  so  many  Germans 
have  migrated  into  Sobleswig  that 
they  now  compose  baif  of  tbe  po- 
polatioBL  U{^n  this  prepost^vos 
ground  the  Geruianio  Diet  demands 
Lu  Sobleswig  als^i  shall  ba?e  a 
aeparate  ooostitution  I  If  this  were 
coucededi  the  small  territory  of 
Deoraark  would  contain  no  less  than 
four  separate  oonstitytions,  and  four 
rival  Estates — namely,  of  Laueo- 
baiig,  Holstein,  Scbleswlg,  and  Den- 
mark Proper — each  of  which  could 
give  chfck  to  tbe  others,  and  bring 
tbe  whole  administration  to  a  dead- 
lock. To  add  to  the  extravagance 
of  this  project,  tbe  German  Di^t, 
after  long  declining  to  fomulate  its 
demands,  proposes  to  accomplish 
the  autonomy  of  the  Danish  pro- 
vinoes  which  it  so  modestly  takes 
under  ita  charge,  by  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  new  constitution  for 
the  Danish  kingdom,  in  which  each 
of  tiie  four  provinces  or  states  of 
the  kingdom  shall  have  as  many 
representativea  as  the  other ;  so 
that  Laueobnrg,  with  its  60,000 
khabitanta,  shall  have  as  many 
votes  as  Denmark  Fropef,  with  its 
1,600,000  Inhabitants.  And  as  Hol- 
steio  and  Laoenburg  are  both  Gei> 
mao,  and*  as  Sobleswig  is  half  Ger- 
mau,  it  would  follow  that  the  whole 
legislation  and  policy  of  the,  king- 
dom would  be  regulated  by  the 
German  element,  which  numbers 
only  aboQt  750,000  out  of  the  two 
and  a  half  mllliona  of  the  popula- 
tion. 


The  Germanic  Powers  have  no 
right  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with 
the  affiiirs  of  Schleswig,  and  theSr 
attempt  to  do  so  is  one  of  tbe  moat 
glaring  assomptions.  of  power  which 
a  stronger  State  ever  put  forward 
at  the  txpense  of  a  weaker.  The 
Danish  Government,  with  that  sim- 
ple-hearted dariitg  wliioh  distin- 
guisbea  the  Scandinavian  race,  has 
given  a  direct  negative  to  the  de- 
mands of  tbe  Diet;  and  ratbar 
than  permit  a  foreign  Power  to  in- 
terfere in  its  domebtio  a£r<iirs,  is 
ready,  with  its  handful  of  gallant 
and  dauntla&s  forces,  to  give  the 
Germans  a  sample  of  Danish  pluck  • 
and  prowebs.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment has  not  flinched  an  inch,  al^ 
thongli  Lord  Bussell  has  fe^irangely 
transferred  his  support  to  tbe  other 
side.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  does  not 
aJopt  in  lis  exact  form  the  Germanic 
programme;  he  does  not  propoee 
that  there  shall  be  a  common  con- 
Biitution  for  tbe  whole  kiugdom,  in 
wtiiob  each  province  shall  be  equally 
represented ;  but  he  would  give 
Sobleswig  (as  well  as  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg)  a  separate  constitution 
from  Denmark  Proper,  and  would 
give  to  each  of  these  provinces  a 
co-^)rdinate  power  with  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  kingdom.  He  would  have  a 
^^ normal  budget"  on  the  lowest 
scale,  to  be  fixed  every  ten  years  by 
agreement  among  the  four  Estates 
of  tbe  kingdom,  any  one  of  which 
can  reject  it,  and  thereby  ^^  stop  the 
supplies**  at  onea.  And  all  extrar 
ordinary  expenses — i. «.,  such  as 
exceed  this  minimum'  budgets- 
must  be  sanctioned  annually  by 
each  of  the  four  Estates.  Anything 
so  impracticable  was  never  before 
proposed  by  a  statesman,  and 
two  years  ago  was  expressly  con- 
demned as  impraeticable  by  Lord 
Rnasell  himself.*  I^uienburg,  with 
its  50,000  inhabitants,  could  bring 


*  Id  February  1861  Earl  Russell  wrote  at  follows  to  Lord  Cowley :— "  Another 
plsii,  which  was  put  forward  in  Holstein,  would  give  the  Diets  of  Holstein, 
Sehleswig,  and  Lauenburg  equal  power  with  Denmark  to  sanction  or  refuse  the 
taxes  and  estimates  for  the  year.  But  this  pkmi  is  so  cumbrous  and  uiiccrtain 
that,  if  ever  put  into  operation,  ii  wmld  imly  Btnte  io  paralvte  the  Danieh 
monarchy.    The  Ducby  of  Sobleswig  is  a  Danish  ducby,  and  although  Loth  tha 
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all  Denmftrk  to  a  ^eftd*)ock.  It  !s 
extremely  doobtfol  whetber  even 
the  Bormal  or  mtniniDm  ba<)get 
voQid  ever  be  voted  by  all  of  Uie 
Estates;  bat  in  regard  to  ttie  ex- 
traorditary  ezpenReft,  which  woutd 
actnaliy  be  called  for  every  year, 
disagref ment  would  be  inevitable. 
Fancy  Denmark  wiBbing  to  increase 
her*  Aeet— that  fleet  which  Qennany 
reganls  with  so  mnch  Jenloiwy,  hav- 
ing been  ninde  to  feel  it*  power — 
woald  Holstein  or  Lauenburg  agree 
to  the  vote?  Or  in  tbo  case  of  a 
rapture  with  the  aggressive  Crerman 
Powers,  would  not  tJiese  provincee 
avail  theniHelvea  of  the  power  which 
Lord  Ru^ell  and  the  Germanic  Diet 
propose  shall  be  conferred  on  them, 
in  order  to  stop  tlie  budget  being 
voted  in  any  form  ? 

Of  aU  the  mad  pranks  which 
Lord  Rassell  has  played  this  is 
certainly  the  most  insensate.  What 
a  precedent  he  makes!  With  equal 
reason  France  might  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  oor  own  count ry,  and 
demand  that  Ireland  should  have 
a  pArlinment  of  her  own,  and  also 
that  the  consent  of  that  Parliament 
should  be  requisite  befofe  a  single 
tax  could  be  ^levied  in  any  part  of 
the  IJuited  Kingdom  I  With  equal 
reason  Rnesia  niiglit  demand  separ- 
ate governments  for  any  or  every 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
moreover,  insist  tbati  each  of  these 
parts  shoukl  have  a  power  of  check- 
mating all  the  others.  We  natur- 
ally ))rotfSt  against  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Russeil  on  account  of  tbcir 
absardit}-^we  protest  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  injustice  and  snb- 
etantial  hoi>tiKty  to  Denmark;  and 
not  lel^s  do  we  protes^t  against  any 
stieh  act  of  interference  being  com- 
mitted at  all.  Is  it  not  strange, 
ludicrous,  hnmiHattna:,  to  see  our 
Foreign  Minister  lecturing  Httle 
Denmark  on  her  duties  to  her  own 
subjects,  and  submitting  a  constitu- 
tion cQt-anO-dry  for  her  adoption, 
even     presoril^ing     minute     details 


of  taxation,  &c.;  and  yet,  at  the 
very  same  time,  our  Government 
dare  not  say  a  word  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Washington — nay,  is  full  of  ample 
apologies  for  one  of  its  own  membera 
who  happened  to  express  an  opin- 
ion which  is  universal  in  this  coun- 
try— and  stands  by  in  humble  si- 
lence and  inaction  while  **tbe 
North  fights  for  conquest  and  the 
8onth  for  infiependenoe"  t  The  con- 
trast is  striking  and*  limnlliating. 
The  attempt  to  coerce  little  Den- 
mark is  ignoble  —  the  proposals 
which  it  is  desired  to  enforce  are 
absurd  in  their  form,  and  most  im- 
politic in  their  object  We  wait  to 
hear  what  the  British  ^  Parliament 
will  say  to  a  policy  in  which  foHy 
and  meanness  are  combined  in  equal 
proportions. 

Strangely  enough  the  Continen- 
tal Power  which  is  foremost  in  de- 
manding these  ^^  reforms"  in  the 
Internal  Government  of  Denmark, 
is  itself  exhibiting  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  a  government  at  feud 
with  itst^own  subjects.  For  three 
years  past  the  condition  of  Ger- 
many has  been  growing  more  and 
more  distracted.  In  the  search  fur 
unity  it  is  becoming  divided;  and 
nowhere  does  dissension  show  it- 
self so  much  as  in  the  very  Power 
which  was  l<x>ked  to  as  the  natural 
head  and  rally!  ng-point  of  the  work 
of  union.  We  deeply  lament  the 
troubles  of  Fruf^sia,  and  not  less 
deeply  do  we  lament  the  injurioas 
influence  which  they  exercise  upon 
the  general  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Fatherland.  There  ip  no 
State  in  Europe  which  iiiore  tries 
the  temper  of  the  British  public 
than  Prussia,  As  a  people  we  de- 
sire to  think  well  of  lier ;  and  yet 
ever  and  anon  she'  checks  onr  sym- 
pathy by  some  astounding  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dullest  wrongheaded- 
ness.  The  Gern.ans  have  little  that 
is  bad  in  their  nature,  but  they  are 
provokingly  dull,  and  get  into  *Mn- 
supermUe  difficulties*'  which    might 


honour  and  interest  of  Denmark  require  that  Schl«fiwig  should  be  equitably 
treated,  the  Kiag  qf  Denmark  could  not  without  danger  treat  with  Germany 
respocting  the  terms  to  be  given  to  tliat  duchy.'* 
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easily  be  Ihraded.  The  preaent  ooor 
flict  in  Prossia  between  tbe  Kiug 
and  tbe  Gbambers  is  a  diffioahy  of 
their  own  Cnakiog.  We  bave  not 
bere  tbe  caee  of  a  despot  wisbing 
to  crush  tb«  liberties  of  tbe  nation, 
nor  a  reyolntiooary  Cbaiubtsr  wboee 
main  deare  is  to  overturn  the 
Throne.  After  watching  tbe  pro- 
gress oi  the  qoarrel  from  tbe  cum- 
menoement,  and  with  the  impar- 
tiality which  comes  easily  to  an 
observer  at  a  distance,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  tbe  King  and  tbe 
Cbaiuber  are  alike  biucere  in  their 
desire  to  do  right,  and  that  their 
lamentable  strife  bas  arisen  from 
what  was  at  first  bat  an  accident  of 
the  position. 

The  cause  of  the  qoarrel  between 
the  Prussian  Qoveriiment  and  tbe 
pofmlar  branch  of  the  Legislatare 
dates  from  1869.  In  that  year  two 
distioct  but  ^oorrelative  sentiments 
became  nni?er8al  in  Germany.  Oue 
of  these  was '  tbe  insecurity  of  the 
Fatherland  from  external  attack, 
owing  to  tbe  defects  of  tb^  military 
organii^ation ;  tbe  other  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  desire  lor  a  closer 
nniMi  among  the  Btates  of  the  Can- 
federation,  with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate unification  of  Germany.  These 
centimeuts  were  shared  by  both 
tbe  King  and  the  Pai-liament  of 
Prui!>sia;  bnt  the  King  was  most 
infiaenced  bv  tbe  first  of  these 
sentimentSi  the  lower  Chamber  by 
the  second.  The  Chamber  dt sired 
that  tbe  Government  should  imme- 
diately commence  measures  for  the 
UDification  of  Germany— uMasures 
which  cuald  only  be  eaiuied  out  by 
'^mediatising^*  or  sweeping  away 
tbe  leseer  courts.  The  King,  an 
honourabW  and  conscientious;  man, 
declined  to  attack  tbe  rights  of  the 
other  Sovereign  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, bnt  addix'ssed  himself  with 
zeal  to  tbe  improvement  of  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  bis  own  State. 
The  result  of  military  investigation 
proved  that|  nmler  the  existing  sy>^ 
tem  of  only  three  year»  bervice,  the 
aveiage  training  of  the  s<>ldiers  was 
too  gbvrt  to  perfect  them  in  the  use 
of  the  arms   ot  precision,  and  tbe 


new  manc^Qvies  thereby  rendered 
necessary,  by  which  tbe  fortunes  of 
every  battle  are  now  determined. 
Hence  the  Government,  acting  upon 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  tbe  niatter,^rdered 
that  the  minimum  period  of^ilitary 
service  should  be  lengthened  froqi 
three  years  to  five:  a  regulation 
which,  the  conscription  being  kept 
up  at  its  previous  amount,  aUio  aug- 
mented the  numerical  strength  of 
the  army.  When  tbe  Chambers 
met  in  1860,  the  lower  House  mode 
great  opposition  to  the  part  of  tbe 
budget  which  related  to  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  thus  rendered 
necessary;  but  they  allowed  it  t9 
paea  for  that  year  only.  At  the 
same  tinoe  they  carried  a  motion 
agaiii9t  the  Government,  urging  tbe 
Government  to  adopt  a  ^^  strung 
policy,^'  with  the  view  of  promot- 
ing the  unification  of  tbe  Father- 
land under  the  leadership  of  Prus- 
sia. Averse  as  the  Kiug  wad  to 
adopt  a  course  of  action  iniuiical 
to  the  rights  of  the  other  German 
Courts,  the  Government  could  not 
fail  to  see  tliat,  if  the  Chamber 
were  thus  resolved  upon  aggres- 
sion, it  furnished  an  addiii>mal 
reason  why  the  Prussian  armv 
should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  cfii- 
ciency.  As  the  Prime  Minister  ob- 
served, it  is  ridiculous  for  a  Slate 
to  adopt  a  *' strong  polic}'^*  without 
having  a  strong  ^x\x\s  to  buck  it. 
Acoonlingly  in  the  iollowing  y^or 
tbe  obnoxious  item  again  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Budget.  The 
opposition  of  the  Lower  Chamber 
became  more  vehement  tlian  evi^r: 
but  again  the  military  estimates  were 
allowed  to  pass  provisionally,  and 
with  a  distinct  intimation  to  the 
Government  that  nothing  would 
induce  the  Chamber  to  sanction 
the  vote  in  the  following  year. 

Thus,  last  year,  tbe  ufiair  came 
to  a  crisis.  Tbe  Lower  Chamb«rr 
or  House  of  Commons  struck  out 
of  the  Budget  tbe  sum  required  for 
the  inci-eaae  of  the  army  m^fle  in 
1859  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
term  of  service.  The  Upper  Cham- 
ber replaced  it.    But  on.  the  Bud^c 
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thus    amended,  or  ntb^r  thus   re-  the  GoTernment.     The  levying  of 

stored  to    its   original  form,   being  taxes  duriug  the  past  year,  to  the 

returned    to    the   Lower   Chamber  amount   Qf    the    previoas    Budget, 

for  its  approval,  the  Chamber  re-  was  no   special  aot  of  theirs,   bat 

fused  to  pHss  it.    Thus  the  country  was  enjofned  by  the  •Ooostitution. 

was    kft    wHhoat    any   Bur^get    at  We  extremely  regret,  tlierefore,   to 

.  all.    In  this  dilemma  the  Govern-  see  that  the  Prussian  Deputies  ap- 

ment    decreed,   that    as    no   Bnd-  ptar  resolved  to  aot  as  if  the  Gov- 

get    had    been    passed,    thfir    only  empient  had  committed    an   actual 

course  was  to  fall   back  upon  the  violation     of    the     constitution, — 

Budget  voted  by  the  'Chambers  ih  which    most   certainly    it   has   not 

the  (Tcvious  year  (which  contained  done. 

tiie  allowance  for  the  increase  of  the  While  the  King  and  Parliament 
army),  and  the  taxes  have  been  of  Prussia  are  thus  demonstrating 
levied  accordingly.  how  much  mischief  may  be  occa> 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  both  sioned  even  by  good  intentions — 
the  Government  and  the  Lower  by  a  simple-hearted  but  dull-witted 
Chamber  apiteal  to  the  Consti-  desire  on  either  side  to  do  what  is 
tution  in  support  of  their  totally  right — and  thereby  destroying  the 
opposite  views.  One  article  of  the  high  prestige  which  once  made  the 
Prussian  Constitution,  as  revised  hegemony  of  Germany  appear  to 
ten  J  ears  ago,  decrees  that  the  be  the  natural  reversion  of  Prussia, 
Upper  Chamber  shall  have  no  the  other  great  leading  Power  in 
power  to  alter,  but  simply  to  re-  Germany  is  di^layiog  a  broad 
Ject,  the  Budget.  Another  article  freedom,  frank  constitutionalism, 
decrees  that  the  Budget  shall  be  and  statesmanlike  ability,  which  are 
treated  as  an,  ordinary  legislative  winning  for  her  universal  admira- 
enactment :  and  for  all  such  enact-  tion  and  respect.  Despotism  has 
ments  it  is  decreed  that  tbey  can-  been  but  a  recent  and  transitory 
not  become  valid  without  the  united  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Aus- 
consent  of  the  two  Chambers  and  of  tria.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
tbe  Ci*own.  It  is  also  decreed  by  that  members  of  the  Uoase  of 
the  Constitution,  that  in  tbe  event  Hapsburg  were  the  fint  royal  cbam- 
of  no  Budget  being  passed,  the  pions  of  political  reform  in  Europe. 
Budget  of  tbe  previous  year  shall  Not 'to  go  back  to  the  fourteenth 
continue  in  force.*  In  regard  to  aniW  fifteenth  centuries,  when  tbe 
what  actually  took  place,  the  Lower  Estates  of  Austria  enjoyed  an  amount 
Chamber  can  maintain  that  the  of  influence  second  only  to  that 
Constitution  was  violated  by  tbe  possessed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Upper  Chamber  altering  (it  is  al-  England ;  the  Grand-Duke  Leopold 
lowed  they  had  tbe  power  to  reject)  immortalised  himself  by  his  bold 
the  Budget.  But  that  is  a  question  and  thougbtful  reforms  in  Tuscany, 
between  the  two  Houses  with  which  which,  though  established  nearly  a 
the  Government  has  nothing  to  do.  century  ago,  were  cherished  by  bis 
The  only  fact  which  tbe  Govern-  subjects  as  in  unison  with  the  times 
ment  haii  to  deal  with  was,  that  even  down  to  the  present  day. 
no  Budget  was  passed.  (And  ob-  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  played 
viously  the  result  would  have  been  a  similar  part  in  tbe  history  of 
the  same  if  the  Upper  •  Chamber,  Austris,  exhitnting  a  liberality  of 
instead  of  altering  tbe  Budget,  had  opinion  so  ardent,  and  in  those 
simply  rejected  it)  Accordingly,  days  so  singular,  that  be  was  re- 
no  Budget  having  been  passed,  the  garded  in  most  quarters  as  an  emi- 
Budget  of  the  previous  year  con-  nently  rash,  though  amiable  and 
tinuttd  in  force  in  virtue  of  the  philanthropic  theorist.  He  com- 
Constitution  itself.  It  is  a  mis-  menced  the  work  of  reform  without 
take,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  any  pressure  from  below,  end  he 
Bill   of   Indemnity   is   required  by  trusted    to    regulate  and    complete 
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the  work  bapmly  by  plaoiog  bim- 
self  at  its  beau.  The  wild  oatburst 
of  the  French  Reyolution  of  1789, 
vbich  startled  and  checked  Pitt  io 
his  projects  of  Parliamentary  Be- 
•  fonn,  produced  a  similar  effect  ia 
other  conn  tries ;  and  with  reluctance 
and  regret  the  Austrian  Emperor 
paused  in  bis  work  of  liberalising 
the  administration,  and  the  long 
war  with  France  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  bis  sncoessor  into  an- 
other channel.     Frauds  Joseph  has 

!  resumed  the  work  which  fell  iocom- 
plete  from  the  bands  of  Joseph  II. 
He  has  also  undone  at  a  stroke  the 
project  of  autocratic  ocntraliaatioiL 
which  was  in  part  a  mistake,  and 
in  part  a  lamentable  but  necessary 
eonsequeuce  of  the  revolutionary 
contests  of  1848-49 — ^whicb,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  proved  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  in  France 
not  less  than  in  Austria.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  fifteen  yeara  that 
the  interoal  government  of  Austria 
assumed  that  despotic  form  which 
has  been  so  injurious  to  ,the  charao- 

^  ter  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in 
free  countries  like  ours.  While 
Prance  still  groaned  under  the  old 
regime  which  was  overthrown  \rx 
I789^while  she.  bled  under  the 
atrocious  despots  of  the  Eepublio, 
or  was  held  in  chains  under  the 
briUiaot  tyranny  of  Napoleon  I«— 
th^  Bobjects  of  the  Austrian  crown 
enjoyed  personal  rights  and  local 
institutions  whiob,  m  comparisoo, 
were  perfect  ireedom^  No  Sta^, 
during  the  long  war  with  France, 
received  ^so  .many  deadly  blows  as 
Austria;  yet  all  those  blows  were 

I  firmly  sust^ned,  and  those  reverses 
nobly  retrieved,  by  thA  steady  and 
gallant  loyalty  of  its  subjects.  It 
was  the  practical  freedom  and  good 
government  ex^oyed  by  the  Aus- 
trian peoples  which  preyented  the 
sondering  of  an  empire  above  all 
others  moat  liable  to  be  split  up 
^  under  the  effects  of  great  reverses, 
and  which  rallied  the  noble  races 
of  the  Tyrol  and  Hungary  around 
the  throoe  of  their  sovereign  in  the 
gloomiest  hours  of  the  empire.  The 
Emperor  Frauds-Joseph  is  now  do- 


ing his  best^-wisely  and  bravely — 
to  retrieve  the  mistakes,  and  obli- 
terate from  memory  the  stern  ne- 
cessities of  the  recent  past.  And 
he  is  already  reaping  his  reward  in 
a  revival  on  the  part  of  hi<^eop1e 
of  the  old  loyalty  which  formerly 
so  brightly  illustrated  the  annals  of 
Austria. 

These  happy  changes  in  Anstria 
have  produced  a  corresponding 
change  of  public  feeling  towards 
her  In  this  country.  Four  years 
ago,  the  epithet  "Austrian"  was* 
devised  by  the  Liberals  as  the  most 
telling  which  could  be  employed 
against  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. It  was  purely  an  **  inven- 
tion of  the  enemy;**  for  the  Con- 
servative Government  showed  no 
special  favour  to  Austria,  but  only  ^ 
found  in  her  a  Power  desirous  of " 
peace,  and  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions; whereas  they  rightly  dis- 
cg*ned  in  the  French  Government 
a  fixed  resolve  to  force  on  a  war,  and. 
to  evade  all  attempts  at  a  Compro- 
mise. But  who  would  use  the  same 
epithet  as  opprobrious  now?  Lord 
Palmerston,  himself,  who  more  than 
any  British  statesman  has  acted  an 
unfriendly  part  towards  Austria, 
now  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attend  a 
dinner  to  Baron  Thierry  at  South- 
ampton, and  to  expi'ess  himself  io 
Uie  most  friendly  terms  towards 
that  Government.  Austria,  in  truth, 
during  the  last  three  years,  has  been 
doing  more  for  the  spread  of  con- 
stitutional government  than  all  the 
other  Governments  of  the  Continent 
put  together.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  felt  Itself  compelled  to 
follow  in  her  wake — first,  by  allow- 
ing freedom  of  debate  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies;  and,  secondly,  by 
abandoning  the  right  to  open  "  ex- 
traordinary credits"  on  tlie  mere 
will  of  the  Sovereign;  the  example 
in  both  cases  having  first  been  prac- 
tically given  in  the  new  Austrian 
Constitution.  Unhappily  the  press 
of  France  has  still  to  envy  the  free- 
dom so  fully  ei\)oyed  by  the  jourQalft- 
of  Austria. 

If  sQoh  has  been  the  influence  pro« 
duced  on  other  coTmtries'by  the  en« 
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lightened  prinoiples  o^  goTernment  be  blind  indeed  if  we  do  not  see 
now  in  operation  at  Viennii,  they  that  the  mingled  foljy  and  dog- 
have  not  failed  to  prodoce  an  equally  matiBm  which,  eoorning  oompro- 
powerful  effect  npon  public  feeling  miae,  has  now  brought  constitu* 
m  Germany.  Prussia,  once  so  popu-  tional  government  to  a  dead-lock  at 
lar,  is*  falling  behind,  gminbling;  Berliu,  as  well  aa  the  opposition 
while  Austria,  without  showing  which,  from  motives  of  Jealousy, 
any  unfriendly  rivalry  with  Prussia,  the  Prussian  GoTemment  Is  offer- 
is  completely  outstripping  her  in  ing  to  the  reform  of  the  Diet,  is 
wisdom  and  liberality  or  policy.  For  rapidly  destroying  their  prestige  in 
seme  years  past  the  Prussian  Got-  Germany,  and  is  making  many  an 
ernment  has  been  talking  of  the  ne*  eye  now  turn  to  Vienna,  which 
cessity  of  reforming  the  Germanic  formerly  looked  for  a  leader  of  the 
Diet,  yet  without  proposing  any  defi-  united  Fatherland  in  the  House  of 
nite  reroedv  for  its  defects^  last  year  Hohenzollem. 
Austria,  without  any  palaver,  quiet^  The  great  embarrasament  which 
ly  tabled  a  proposal  which  would  still  hangs  round  the  Austrian  Gor- 
most  effectually  liberalise  the  Diet,  ernment  is  the  refosal  of  the  Hun- 
and  in  the  best  of  all  ways.  At  garians  to  join  with  the  other  seo- 
present  the  Diet  consists  entirely  tions  of  the  empire  in  sending 
of  delegates  from  the  respective  representatives  to  the  Reiohsrath, 
Governments  of  the  Confederated  or  Imperial  Parliament.  The  proa- 
States, — ^in  fact,  it  simply  repre-  pect  of  the  Hungarians  foregoing 
sents  the  Courts;  but  alongside  their  demand  for  a  wholly . aepamte 
of  the  present  Diet  Austria  pro-  administration  is  better  than  it 
poses  .that  another  *^House^  be  was,  yet  stilt  is  not  so  great  as  the 
constituted,  the  members  of  which  friends  alike  of  Austria  and  of 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Parliar  Hungary  could  desire.  A  separate 
ments  of  the  different  States;  so  administration  for  Hungary,  white 
that,  while  the  existing  Diet  repre-  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 
sents  the  Courts,  the  new  body  are  represented  in  the  Reichsrath, 
would  represent  the  people  of  Ger-  would  never  work.  The  Honga- 
many.  This  proposal  was  adopted  rians  must  either  desire  it  as  a  step 
by  a  roigority  of  the  Committee  of  towards  entire  separation  from 
the  Diet;  but  Prussia,  instead  of  Austria,  or  else  they  are  making  a 
being  foremost  in  welcomiDg  such  mistake.  And  if  they  desire  to 
a  project,  as  from  her  professions  senarate  fW>m  the  (German,  Polish, 
might  have  been  expected,  sulked  Sclavonian,  and  other  nationalities 
•—and  not  only  sulked,  but  raged  which  constitute  the  Austrian  em- 
against  the  proposal,  and  liinted  plre,  the  best  or  only  issne  to  which 
that  she  would  even  employ  force  they  can  look  forward  is  union  with 
to  resist  .its  adontion.  As  the  Diet,  a  similar  medley  of  certainly  not 
however.'  has  declined  to  accept  superior  races,  m  a  Confederation 
•the  resolution  of  their  Committee,  of  the  Danube.  We  do  not  see 
the  Austrian  plan  of  reform  is,  at  what  the  Hungarians  would  gain 
present  in  abeyance;  and  Prussia,  even  If  the  issue  were  aooompHshed 
desirous  to  regain  the  initiative,  in  a  manner  the  moet  favourable 
now  talks  of  outbidding  Austria  for  them;  but  If  we  take  into  ao- 
in  the  liberality  of  her  proposals,  count  the  many  formidable  oppoa- 
Nevertheless,  Prussia  has  appeared  ing  obstacles,  and  the  probability 
to  great  disadvantage  in  this  act  of  that  the  exneotations  of  the  Hun- 
rivalry.  In  truth,  it  is  Impossible  garians  would  be  considerably  dis-« 
not  to  recognise  the  superiority  in  appointed,  the  only  judgment  at 
statesmanship  and  breadth  of  views  which  we  can  arrive  ia,  that  the 
in  the  Austrian  Government  and  Hungarians  are  mnch  better  as 
legislators  compared  whh  those  of  they  are,  and  would  act  wisely  in 
Prussia.    And   the   Prussians   must  frankly    accepting    for     tbemselveft 
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tbe  Mbonl  oooslifcoUon  vhioh  is 
alresdjr  in  operation  in  the  other 
pvitt  of  the  empire.  The  Magyars 
are  mea  of  high  spirit,  great  ability, 
aod  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
speakm  in  Europe.  Moreover,  they 
will  ooont  folly  fourscore  votes  in  the 
R«icbsr»th :  surely,  then,  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  not  having  their 
fur  proportion  of  the  influence  in  the 
inembly,— the  greater  likelihood 
k  that  tb€j  would  have  too  much. 

The  Hungarian  question  is  a 
mi^fortane  for  all  Europe.  For, 
ootil  it  is  settled,  there  can  be  no 
paoifiks  solution  of  the  Venetian 
qofistion.  As  long  as  Hungary  rer 
mains  in  a  state  of  sullen  rebellion, 
th9  cession  of  Yeaetia  to  Italy 
would  only  bring  an  enemy  close 
to  the  heart  of  Austria,  and  per- 
mit a  direct  QO^>peration  between 
(be  Hangarifms  and  their  "  sympa- 
thisers" in  ludj.  But  if  Hungary 
were  reooncQed,  and  were  again 
playing  her  pert  loyally  as  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, we  believe  that  the  Austrian 
GovemmeBt  would  no  longer  hesi- 
tate to  rid  themselves  of  the  Vene- 
tian difficulty,  even  thoogh  the 
Quadrilateral  is  invaluable  to  them 
18  the  most  impregnable  frontier 
aod  position  in  Europe. 

There  is  still  one  vear  more  in 
which  ajtiappy  solution  of  both  of 
theae  aerions  questions  may  be  atr 
tained.  Austria  has  still  a  year  for 
D^tiatiog.  with  the  Hungarians, 
without  the  interference  of  hostile 
Poweia.  Italy  is  in  no  position  to 
provoke  a  conflict  with  Austria  for 
the  possession  of  Venetia.  9^  ^^ 
^^ally*^  FriHioe  h|is  now  tifumed 
against  her,  so  unceremoniously 
that  even  the  Iialinn  Qovernmen^ 
80  ready  to  hope  all  thipgs,  can  no 
kngar  mistake  the  Imperial  inteik* 
tioos.  The  M  of  Garibaldi  hss 
removed  the  only  fear  which  Napo- 
leon had  belcure  his  eye^  Garibaldi 
.  was  a  name  of  power  not  only  in 


Italy,  but  in.  Europe ;  and  it  was 
at  an^  time  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  a  great  movement 
would  arise  under  his  leadership, 
which  would  either  compel  the 
French  to  evacuate  Italy,  or  pro- 
dace  a  conflict  which  would  enaan- 
ger  Napoleon's  position  in  France, 
and  rupture  the  sagacious  policy  by 
which  he  vibrates  to  and  fro  betweeoi 
despotism  and  revolution,  without 
wholly  breaking  with  either.  There 
is  no  man  in  Italy — we  might  say 
in  Europe— who  can  do  that  now. 
Kapoleon  is  at  ease,  and  snubs  the 
Italian  Government  with  little  cere- 
mony. For  not  only  has  Garibaldi 
been  removed  from  the  scene,  but 
the  prestige  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  at  the  same  time  received  a 
serious  blow.  Aspromonte  will 
never  be  forgotten— in  many  quar- 
ters never  forglyen.  Battazzi  has, 
in  consequence,  been  ignomlniously 
overthrown ;  and  in  Southern  Italy 
the  shooting  of  the  great  national 
hero  has  given  increased  force  to  the 
discontent  with  the  King's  Govern- 
ment France  now  kneels  securely 
on  the  breast  of  Italy,  and  Napoleon 
does  not  abandon  his  hope  of  being 
able  to  break  up  the  new  kingdom, 
and  throw  Italy  back  into  a  state  of 
disunion.  There  is  nothing  now  for 
Italy  but  to  improve  and  consolidate 
her  internal  condition,  and  await 
the  course  of  events ;  which,  if  she 
play  her  part  wisely,  will  force  the 
French  jBmperor  to  come  to  her 
terms,  in  oraer  that  he  may  profit 
hy  her  help.  One  advantage  the 
Italians  have  certainly  derived  from 
recent  events :  ihev  now  know  that 
they  mnst  rely  only  on  themselves, 
and  that  they  have  no  conoessions  to 
expect  from  the  French  Emperor 
but  such  as  they  can  make  it  for  his 
interest  to  yield.  The  Government, 
althou^  receding  somewhat  from 
the  bold  and  numW  position  taken 
m>  by  tiie  late  Foreign  HCinister, 
General  Bnrando,*  has  at  least  de- 


*  In  hb  eirciilAr  to  CoreigD  eourts  on  thjs  affair  of  Aspromonte,  Gfmersl  pursndo 
laid— "The  present  poaition  ia  no  longer  tenable.  The  whole  nation  daimt  the 
capiUL  If  Garibalai  has  been  resisted,  it  ia  solely  beoauae  the  Government  is 
coaviaeed  that  it  will  attain  ita  end,  and  that  France  will  reeogniae  th|i  danger  of 
maintaiBing  the  antagonism  between  the  Papacy  and  Italy." .      ' 
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aisted  from  those  vain  repetitions 
by  which  it  formerly  hoped  to  soften 
the  heart  of  the  Emperor.  They  are 
now  resolved  to  take  the  n^atter 
into  their  own  bands,  and  to  make 
themselves  strong  enough  to  enforce 
their  rightful  claims.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  King  on  New  Year's 
Day,  the  President  of  the  Deputies 
said  that  the  Ohamber  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  neoesdty  of  re- 
organising and  arming  tbe  country, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  add — "  When 
we  have  an  army  of  400,000  men. 
and  a  chief  like  you,  Sire  I  we  sliall 
see  if  any  Power  will  dare  to  gain- 
say our  claims  to  have  our  own/* 
The  Italians  are  in  the  right  track 
now ;  but  they  will  find  that  before 
they  are  ready  to  enforce  the  eva- 
cuation of  Rome,  Napoleon  will  an- 
ticipate a  hostile  collision  by  time- 
OQsty  bargiuning  to  cede  to  them 
their  capital  in  return  for  renewed 
oo-operation  between  tbe  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

In  the  neighbouring  peninsula  a 
revolution  has  taken  place  which 
startled  Europe  by  its  unexpected- 
ness, and  which  may  by-and-by 
give  rise  to  important  consequences. 
For  the  present,  however,  no  such 
consequences  attend  the  movement. 
The  Greeks  have  been  orderly, 
peaceable,  and  discreet ;  and  al- 
though  we  entertidn  no  doubt  that 
this  movement  will  ere  long  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  Turkev,  and 
will  hasten  the  final  disruption  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  trust  that 
the  Greeks  will  continue  to  act  with 
prudence,  and  not  compromise  their 
fortunes  by  hasty  efforts  to  revive  a 
Panhellenic  kingdom.  Their  choice 
of  Prince  Alfred  to  be  their  new 
King— the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
whose  territories  would  soon  com- 
prise all  Greece,  and  the  isles  alike 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  ^gean— 
was  a  great  compliment  to  England, 
and  a  proof  that  the  quick  sagacity 
of  their  race  has  survived  amidst  the 
decay  of  many  nobler  powers.  It 
was  an  instinct,  a  universal  emo- 
tion, which  declared  that  they  would 
have  no  King  but  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  instinct  was  as  cor- 


rect as  if  the  question  had  been  de- 
bated in  popular  assembly  for  a 
twelvemonth  before.  Prince  Alfred 
comes  of  a  good  stock,  and  has  bad 
an  excellent  training ;  and  England 
is  the  Power  who  conid,  if  she 
would,  either  assist  or  oppose  the 
Greek  revolution  more  effectually 
than  any  other.  England  is  the 
stanchest  ally  of  the  Porte;  bat 
the  Greeks  knew  that  they  could 
reckon  also  upon  our  still  greater 
attachment  to  freedom ;  and,  more- 
over, that  if  they  did  secure  onr 
allianoe,  they  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  it  as  their  neighbours  in 
Italy  had  to  pay  France.  Still 
more,  England  is  commercial,  full 
of  capital  and  enterprise,  and  tbe 
Greeks  might  reasonably  conclude 
that  if  our  Prince  became  their 
King,  the  bleak  hills  and  deserted 
harbours  of  the  Morea  would  soon 
bloom  with  verdure,  or  teem  with 
new  life.  IHiat  they  will  do  now 
that  they  are  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  and  unanimous  desire,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  certainly  a  hard 
thing  for  a  people  that  i^ej  should 
be  diecked  in  the  choice  of  a  King 
on  account  of  a  treaty  which  they 
had  no  hand  in  making.  Were 
Prince  Alfred  to  become  their  King, 
his  king(lom  probably  would  ere 
long  rise  into  an  influential  place  in 
Europe ;  but  certainly  the  vacant 
throne  possesses  no  such  attractions 
as  would  lead  ns  to  desire  the  an- 
nulment of  the  treaty  which  forbids 
it  to  be  filled  by  an  English  Prince. 
The  choice  of  ftince  Alfred  by  the 
Greeks,  however,  baa  had  the  good 
effect  of  checking  any  dreams  of 
ambition  which  may  have  been  en- 
tertained by  Rnssia,  by  indocinff 
her  to  adhere  to  the  treaty,  instead 
of  putting  forward  Prince  Leuchten- 
bergas  a  candidate  for  tbe  throne. 
Important  as  may  be  the  Issues 
likely  to  flow  fh>m  tjiis  outburst  of 
new  life  on  the  part  of  Greece,  the 
only  matter  of  any  consequence  to 
us  at  present  is  the  proposed  cession 
to  it  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by  Her 
Mi^jesty's  Government  The  ces- 
sion is  to  be  made  only  npon  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore  may  never 
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take  plaoe  at  all.  If  the  Greeks 
do  not  ears  to  comply  with  ^these 
oonditioiiB^  or  if  the  Ionian  people 
prefer  to  remain  under  our  rule, 
that  18  their  oonoem :  and  onr 
Government  will  at  least  bare 
giTen  proof  that  its  retention  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  grasping  selfisbnessr,  bat 
nmply  (in  folfilment  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  ns  by  the  other  Powers  in 
1815)  to  prevent  those  islands  fall- 
hig  into  bad  hands.  In  a  few  years 
benee  at  most,  tbere  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  hostilities  on  the  Adria- 
tic, whether  between  Austria  and 
Italy,  or  between  the  Porte  and 
some  of  its  provinces,  not  nnas- 
sisted  by  other  Powers;  and  in 
soch  a  case  onr  possession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  woold  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  na,  unless  it  were 
known  and  felt  by  every  one  that 
we  remained  there  only  in  discharge 
of  a  duty  to  Europe  which  profited 
us  nothing.  Times  are  greatly  al- 
tered since  1815 :  neither  France 
nor  Rassia  has  the  least  chance  of 
ever  again  being  left  in  possession 
of  Oorfn  and  its  sister  islands. 
With  a  united  Italy  on  one  side  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  growing  mari- 
time power  of  Gh'eeceon  the  other 
— States  which  can  hardly  be  ene- 
mies, but  ought  to  be  firm  allies- 
there  is  small  chance  of  an  extrane- 
ous Power  being  allowed  to  estab- 
Hab  itself  In  the  basin  of  the  Ad- 
riatic Kor,  in  these  times  when 
the  principle  of  nationality  is  the 
foremost  rpgnlating  foitce  in  politics, 
is  it  likely  that  Europe  wonld  re- 
main  indifferent  to  so  flagrant  a 
violation  of  tnat  priociple,  as  well 
as  of  common  justice. 

As  France  has  her  hands  full  in 
ICezico,  and  is  waiting  till  the  pear 
is  ripe  in  Germany,  we  may  count 
upon  another  year  of  peace  in 
ifurope.  We  regard  with  no  jeal- 
ousy the  intervention  of  France  in 
Mexico.  It  cannot  possibly  do  ns 
harm  ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  in- 
tervention be  to  raise  Mexico  to 
new  life  and  productiveness,  the 
world  may  congratulate  itself  on 
the  happy  change.     Meanwhile,  it 


acts  as  a  diTersion,  and  trains  the 
military  ambition  of  France  away 
from  Europe;  so  that  for  another 
year  we  may  take  onr  ease  or  follow 
onr  industry,  without  fearing  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  serious  hostilities. 
8till  there  is  no  assured  tranquil- 
lity ;  we  shall  have  no  Long  Peace 
such  as  the  last  generation  enjoyed ; 
and  for  many  years  to  come  the 
country  is  likely  to  feel  the  advan- 
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tary  resources  Tn  a  state  of  thorough 


In  a  few  days  Parliament  will 
meet,  and  already  the  nsnal  ru- 
monrs  and  speculations  are  cur- 
rent as  to  the  programme  of  the 
Ministry.  It  is  very  safe  to  say 
that  there  wifi  be  nothing  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  to  provoke 
a  conflict.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  Speech  will  doubtless 
be  the  paragraphs  which  relate  to 
the  great  distress  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  the  admirable 
spirit  with  which  it  is  borne  by  the 
snfierers  and  alleviated  by  the  wise 
munificence  of  the  other  classes  of 
the  community.  There  will  be  an 
expression  of  regret  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  lamentable  contest  in 
America,  and  a  ^hope  that  it  will 
soon  terminate.  The  eountry  will 
be  congratulated  on  the  extraordin- 
ary vitality  of  its  trade  and  com- 
merce, indicated  by  the  Boaid  of 
Trade  returns,  despite  the  unparal- 
leled disaster  which  has  befallen 
onr  greatest  branch  of  industry; 
and  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  will  oome  m  for  another 
laudation.  Nothing  will  be  said  of 
the  new  and  indefensible  policy 
of  the  Government  on  the  Danish 
question  ;  but  the  affairs  of  Greece 
will  be  alluded  to  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  And  finally,  Parliament  will 
be  congratulated  on  our  friendly  re- 
lations with  all  foreign  Powers,  and 
the  happy  prospect  of  »  -year  of 
tranquillity.  It  is  rumoured  th%t 
Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  cliaracteris- 
tic  restlessness,  means  to  propose 
important  changes  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  we  have  no  confidence  that  the 
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changes  proposed  hf  n  etaAesmao  ao  Bot,  in  trodif  the  cin»nistanoe0 
crotchety  will  be  for  the  better,  are  not  similar.  Reform,  nnce  then, 
Although  the  sobject  is  not  likely  has  .been  seen  throogn  and  die- 
to  be  ailaded  to  in  the  Royal  Speech,  carded  ;  and  the  feeling  of  the 
it  appears  certain  that  rery  consider-  conn  try  is  now  so  nnirenally  Oon« 
able  rednotions  are  to  be  proposed  serratiFe,  that,  if  in  office,  the  Oon- 
in  all  branches  of  the  national  de-  eervatlTe  party  woold  command  a 
fences.  If  the  work  of  retrench*  great  majority.  As  it  i^  they  are 
ment  is  to  be  aooomplished  in  a  already  so  strong,  that^  when  united, 
right  way,  by  studying  economy  they  can  determine  the  judgment 
without  destroying  efficiency,  the  of  the  Hooae.  Happily  tiie  constU 
country  will  be  gratefnl.  Bat  if  tution  of  the  State  is  no  longer 
the  reduction  in  the  navel  and  in  danger.  Lord  Bnsseirs  Reform 
military  estimates  is  to  be  made,  not  Bills  have  had  their  day,  and  have 
by  improving  the  organisation  and  been  consi^ed  to  the  limbo  of 
administration  of  these  depertmeota,  vanities.  The  consdtntion  of  the 
bat  by  samiparily  catting  them  Church,  however,  is  stifi  an  object 
down — by  stopping  the  work  in  our  of  virnient  and  persevering  attack ; 
dockyards,  ana  dismissing  trained  and  we  trust  thdsit  the  Conaervative 
soldiers  and  sailors  whose  places  party  will  not  relax  its  vigilance 
will  by-and-by  have  to  be  refilled  and  energy  from  an  over-confidence 
by  raw  recruits — it  ^ill  be  a  reoar-  in  its  sacoesses  of  last  session.  Let 
rence  to  the  old  penny-wise  ponad-  them  remember  East  Kent,  where 
foolish  economy  which  prodooed  they  tbrpw  away  an  importaat  seat 
the  breakdown  and  disasters  of  the  by  sheer  remissness  and  mismanage- 
Crimean  war.  Time  will  show,  ment,  and  not  allow  reverses  to  be- 
Meanwhile  we  rejoice  to  know  that  fail  them  in  Parliament  from  a 
the  Conservative  party,  augmented  like  cause.  Chorch  anestioQS  are 
alike  in  numbers  and  in  preatige,  now  the  gceat  battle-neld  between 
ia  now  so  powerful  that  it  ought  to  Conservative  and  Liberal.  Let  the 
be  able  to  resist  encoesafnlly  any  Cppoeilioa  strain  every  nerve  to 
measures  of  wrong  policy  or  mis>  convert  the  drawn  battle  in  Church- 
taken  legifllatioa  on  the  part  of  the  rates  last  year  into  a  crowning  and 
Crovemment.  The  gains  and  loss-  decisive  victory ;  so  that  the  work 
ee  at  the  elections  since  the  last  of  Radical  innovation  be  finally 
change  of  Kinistry  show  a  net  ba-  brongbt  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
lance  of  ten  seats  in  favonr  of  the  Conaervative  party  may  find  its  last 
Conservative  party — two  of  which  diffioolties  vanquished  even  before 
are  the  new  seats,  Lancashire  and  it  qnita  its  present  position  on  the 
Birkenhead ;  so  that  the  Conserva-  Cpposition  benches,  and  enters  np- 
tive  Ministry,  which  was  defeated  on  the  pleaaurabla  responsibilities 
in  Jane  1869  by  thirteen  votes,  of  office,  which  so  soon  await  it^  and 
would  DOW,  in  similar  dream-  of  which  it  promises  to  have  a  long 
stances,   have   a   mf^ority   of  five.  term.  * 
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%e  Bubacriber  req>ectfiillj  caUs  tlie  attention  of  his  friends  and  the  public  generally  to  his 

NEW  PIANO-FORTE   ESTABLISHMENT, 

At  4t7  BroMie  StrMt,  Corner  of  Crosby  Street,  lew  York* 

Having  withdrawn  his  interest,  stodc,  and  materials  from  the  old  finn  of  Ughte  &  Bradbury 
tnd  haying  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Pianofortes  and  Piano-Forte  liaterials  owned  by  hia 
brother,  £.  G.  BradbiUy,  in  the  same  firm,  he  is  now  prepared  to  supply  the  increased  demand  for 
liiB  celelnated  instnmientB.  With  the  most  skiUful  and  experienced  workmen,  the  best  and  most 
thoroughly  seasoned  material,  and  with  an  abundance  of  capital,  he  has  taken  in  hand  the  per- 
cooal  sapenrision  of  the  whole  business  of  manufacturing  his  instruments,  and  is  enabled  to  turn 
<%t  Piano-Fortea  of  nnequaled  tone  and  durahlenees.  The  trade,  the  musiQal  pvofeBsion,  and  the 
tauical  public  frs&erally  are  inTited  to  oall  and  examine. 

Every  Imtnimeiit  Fnlly  Warranted. 
lUm  CASH.    A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  WtU  BE  MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

WM.   B.   BRADBURY, 

427  Bsoom»  Street,  oomer  of  Crosby,  | 

(one  block  east  of  Broadway)  NEW  TOHK. 
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BBADBUBT'S  NEW  B.  8.  HUBI€  BOOK,  THS  GOIJ>llir  SHOWKR.  «  8«cond  Volame  to  the  GoLvnr 
Ciij5,  and  JiMt  the  book  to  follow  it,  eonfiftLnf  of  aew,  treaik,  and  attractiTe  Moaic  and  Hjrmna.    It  la  very  popular 

ilM,  TUB  OOLDKBr  CH Aflf ,  the  moat  popular  S.  8.  Music  ever  laaued  frono  the  presa.  Prloe  of  either,  in 
t«per  eoren,  M  eenta,  or  afactaaa  doUara  per  haadaad,  oaah.  la  Ixiarda,  twenty  doUaia  per  hoadred.  For  aala  b  j 
Bookietten  faneralij. 

P.  8^-8ciid  tweaij  ceoti  ht  a  apedmen  aepy. 

THK  CHAnr  AMD  SHOMTER  BOUND  TOOI3TTTF.F.— There  hare  he«B  fnany  Inquiries  of  late  Ihr  the 
CHAIN  AND  SHOWER,  bomid  in  one  rolame :  vo  liare  ft  now  ready,  aabetantlaHy  boond  in  board  oovera,  wbioli 
ve  eaa  aell  to  Sabbath  Bcboola  at  50  eenta;  or  by  the  &tm<<r«(l  co/><M,  $i<^  fMl  coaA^ 

^PILGROPS  SONCW^THE  NEW  PBATEBMEETINO  TUNE-BOOK  ia  now  leady,  neatly  bovnd  in  flex- 
ibie  doth,  eonreolaBt  for  the  pocket.    Priee  85  oecti,  or  f  80  por  hundred,  «m<  oath. 

Wit  B.  BBADSTOT.  4S7  BrooiM  ICmt.  Vtw  York 
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IMPORTERS, 

No.  57  WALKER  STREET, 

nVEST  81M  OF  BIIOADWAT,) 

Jiine  thti  gijud  fortune  to  announce  that  they  haTc  receiyed  ttad  bare  now  in  Store  ft  coia- 

plet^  ossorbucat  of 
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BEINO    KAJ>E    TO    OBDER    FOR   THEIR   OWN   SAX.£S,    THBOITaS 

Messrs.  BARLOW,  PAYNE  &  CO. 

IVXa i\ u  fa c t u re i*a*    ^£^en ta ,    UtondLon* 

Adapted  to  tbe  wants  of  Geiitlpinen  of  to^te.  who  upprr'ciato  style  aot!  qndUty  in  Clothing, 
and  which  thej  are  winmK-  to  make  up  tr>  onltfr  in  their  usual  well-known 

eicellence  at  fofular  pbiceb.  I<P 

Q  57  WALKER  STREET,  New  ITorlE,  j 


©IT  TMi  iiST- 

WEBSTER'S  Unabridged  Dictionart. 

NEW   PICTORIAL  ilDITION 

1,500  Fiotorial  Illustrations, 

9,000  to  10,000  NEW  WORDS  in  the  Vocabulary.  Table  of  SYNONYMS,  by 
Prof.  Goodrich.  Table  giving  Pronunciation  of  Names  of  8,000  Distin- 
guished Persons  of  Modern  Times.  Peculiar  use  of  Words  and  Terms 
in  the  Bible.  With  other  new  features,  together  with  all  the  matter  of  previous 
editions. 

JVom  Paor.  H.  N.  Dat,  Cku^naH,  Pkb.  iO,  1861. 
"   .    ...    Tbe  imraorUl  work  of  the  Prince  of  Bngtlsh  Lexicofritphen The  wonder  Is, 

not  that  there  are  proofs  of  his  partaking  of  our  comiuoa  Impecfect.and  fallible  hamanity,  but  that  there 

are  so  few,  and  that  he  was  so  far  In  advance  of  Lis  age.    ...    To  be,  I  will  not  sa/  *the  best,*  but  t  te 

only  desirable  Dictionary  of  the  language.** 

"  Webster  was  the  flrat  lexicographer  of  IBngHsh  who  placed  definitions  and  etymology  on  a  proper 
basis.  ....  Webster,  tlie  chief  of  English  lexicographers.**— Pre/.  Ilaldeman  in  0»s  Tr^vel^fan 
Prite  E%9ay. 

From  Haktxt  P.  Pot,  LL.  D.,  Principal  Dtafand  Dumb  InsHtuUon^  Kew  Tork^  Jan,  24, 1S61. 

"  I  can  hardly  express  my  Admiration  of  ita  yaloe.  I  rejoite  Ihat  it  is  used  so  extenstrely,  and  ahovld 
rejoice  still  more  if  it  should  be  introduced  \n\fi  all  our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  be  recog<- 

nised  as  the  Standard  by  erery  American  writer No  conrtderatfons  of  this  nature  can  orer^ 

come  the  convictions  of  my  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  snperioritjr  of  Webster.** 

IN  ONE  VOLirUE  OF  1,760  PAGES.    Sold  by  all  BookBoUers. 

•'O-ET   THE    BEST/*         O-ET    ^^TEBSTER. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Lecturps  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church —Abraham  !n  l?/i; 


^  "»A.»^dai£  fuiisUMf" 


By  A,  P.  aXAK^KY,  D.  i 


•l«p  «f  «ht  iMiltf n  Cl>ttr«t)«v.    Gloili.firL    l>nc*.i<.ftL 


HOH.  OXO.  F.  MAMMmm  HEW  ^WOIIK. 

THK  DRIOIK  AjrD  HIBTOKY  OF  Tl«  SlTOiaSH  X.AHCI0AOS,  -WJ  #H  wiTf  ^ 

<  tmt  MiMlve  •  uni  irUch  vtii"&ri0fll«4  ttf.  M«i9h'i  toraxxt  vaituira*,. 

TUB  XJ7S  D  ITFOH  BAJtTS. 
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BLACKWOOD'S 

(CMnbttigl) 
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AMERICAN    EDITION. 
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rrRri«;nrT>   by  LEONARD   SCOTT  &   CO, 
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caztoniana: 

A  SlUtlES  of  ESSATB  ON  IiirE,^KrEBATTJBE,  AND  HANNBBS. 

Bj  th0  Author  of  *  The  Caxton  Family/ 

PART  XIT. 

NO.  XIX.— MonvB  powBB  (cofulwUd).     .   . 

■ 

Thb  next  day  the  atmosphere  was  tic  figores  of  pyramids  and  obelieks 

much  cooler,  refreshed  by  a   heavy  and    birds     and    animals ;    beyond 

shower    that  had   fallen    at .  dawn ;  the   lawn,   on   a   levelled    platform 

and  when,  not  long  after  noon,  Per-  immediately  before    the    house,  was 

dval    and    I,    moanted    on    ponies  a  small  garden  with  a  sandial,  and 

bred    in    the   neighbouring   forests,  a  snmmerhoiise  or  pavilion  of   the 

were    riding    throogh    the    narrow  date  of  William  IIL,  when    boild- 

laoes   towards  the  iionse    we    had  ings  of  that  kind,  for  a  short  time, 

agreed  to  visit,  we  did  not  feel  the  became   the    fashionable   appendage 

beat  oppressive.    It  was  a  lone  ex«  to    ootmtry  -  houses,    frequently    de- 

enrsion ;    we  rode   slowly,  and  the  corated    inside    with    musical    tro- 

distanoe  was  about  sixteen  miles.  phies  as  if  built  for  a  music-room  ; 

We  arrived  at  last  at  a  little  but,  I  suspect  more  generally  de- 
haadet  remote  from  the  highroads;  voted  to  wine  and  pipes  by  the  host 
The  cottages,  though  old-fashioned,  and  his  male  friend  At  the  rear 
were  siogularly-  neat  and  trim —  of  the  house  stretched  an  ample 
flower-pots  before  them,  and  small  range  of  farm  -  buildings  in  very 
gardens  for  kitchen  use  behind.  A  good  repair  and  order,  the  whole 
very  ancient  chureh,  with  its  par-  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  suffi- 
SDnage,  backed  the  broad  village-  ciently  high  to  command  an  exten- 
green ;  and  opposite  the  peen  stood  sive  prospect,  bounded  at  the  far- 
one  of  those  small  quaint  manoi^  thest  distance  by  the  sea,  yet  not 
houses  which  satisfied  the  pride  of  so  high  as  to  lose  the  screen  of  bills, 
our  squires  two  hundred  years  ago.  crested  bv  young  plantations  of  fir 
On  a  wide  garden  lawn  in  front  .and  larch ;  wmle  their  midmost 
wen  old  yew-trees  cut  into  fantaa-  slopes    were    in    part,   stHI    aban- 

vcau  xom.  19 
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doned    to    sheep  -  walks  |     in   part,  sion.    The  whole  ezpression  of  bis 

broDgbt  (eyideDtly  of  late)-  into  col-  face,  thongh  frank  and  manly/  wa?, 

tivation  ;  and  farther  down,  amid  the  however,  rather  sweet   than  harsh  ; 

richer  pastnres  that  dipped  into  the  and  he  had  one  of  those  rare  voices 

valley,  goodly  herds  or  cattle'  indo-  which   almost   in    themselves  secare 

lently  grazed  or  drowsily  reposed.  snccess   to   a   pablio   speaker  —  dis- 

We    dismounted    at     tne     white  tinct  and  clear,  even  in   its  lowest 

garden-gate.    *  A  man  ran  oat  from  tone,  as  a  silvery  bell, 
the  farmyard  and  took  oar  ponies  ;       I  think  mncn  of  a  man*s  nature 

evidently  a  familiar  acqaaiotance  of  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 

Tracey*8,  for  he  said  heartily,  '*  that  shakes    handai       I    donbt    if    any 

he  was  glad  to  see  his  honoar  look-  worldly    stadent    of    Chesterfieldiao 

ing    so    well/'    and    volanteered    a  manners  can  ever  acquire  the  art  of 

promise  that  the  ponies   should   be  that   everyday   salutation,  if  it    be 


well  rubbed  down,  and  fed.  "  Mas-  not  inborn  in  the  kindhess,  loyalty, 
ter  was  at  home  ;  we  should  find  and  warmth  of  his  native  disposi- 
him  in  the  orchard    swinging   Miss   tion.    I  have  known  many  a  great 


Lucy."  man    who   lays   himself  out    to  be 

So,  instead  of  entering  the  boose,  popalar,  who   can  ^school  his  amile 

Tracey,   who    knew     all    its  ways,  to    fascioatiog  sweetness,   his    voice 

took   me   roand   to  the  other  side,  to    persuasive     melody,    but     who 

and   we   came    into    one   of    those  chills   or  '  steels   your  heart  against 

venerable  orchards  which  carry  the  him    the  moment   be   shakes  hands 

thought  back  to  the  early  day  whan  with  yon. 

the    orchard    was     in     truth     the  But  there  is  a  cordial  clasp  which 

garden.  shows    warmth   of  impulse,    nnhesi- 

A    child's   musical    laugh    guided  tating    truth^    and    even    power   of 

ns  through  the  lines  of  heavy-laden  character  —  ^  clasp  which  recalls  the. 

apple-tre?8   to   the   spot   where  the  classic    trust  in  the  *^  faith    of  the* 

once    famous    prizeman — the    once  right  hand.*' 

brilliant  political  thinker  —  was  now  And  the  clasp  of  Hastings  Gray's 

content    to    gratify    the   instinctive  hand  at  once  propitiated  me  in  bis 

desire  tentare   aeriaa  viae  —  in   the  favoar.    While  he  and  I  ezchaoeed 

pastime  of  an  infant.  the  few  words  with  which  acqoaint- 

He  was  so  absorbed    in   his   oc-  ance   commences,  Percival    had    re- 

cupation    that   he   did  not  hear  or  placed  Misa  Locv  in  the  swing,  and 

observe  us  till  we  were  close  at  Lis  had  taken  the  father's  post     Lucy, 

side.      Then   after   carefully   arrest-  before  disappointed  at  the  cessation 

ing  the  swing,  and  tenderly  taking  of  her  amusement,  felt  now  that  she 

out  the  little  girl,  he  shook  hands  was  receiving   a  compliment,  which 

with  Percival ;   and  when  the  cere-  she  must  not  abuse  too  far  ;'»o  she 

mony    of    mutual    introduction   was  very  soon,  of   her  own  accord,  an- 

briefly     concluded,     extended      the  selfishly  asked  to  be  let  down,  ^nd 

same  courtesy  to  myself.  we   all   walked    back    towards    the 

Gray  was  a  man  in  the  full  force  housa 

of  middle   life,   with   a   complexion  '^  You  will  dine  with  as,  I  hope,^' 

that  seemed  to  have  been  originally  said    Gray.       *'  I   know    when    you 

faur   and  delicate,  but  had    become  ooroe  at  this  hour.  Sir  Percival,  that 

bronzed  and   hardened    by  habitual  you  always  meditate  giving  os  that 

exposure    to   morning    breezes    and  pleasure."     (Turning  to  me,) "  It  is 

noon-dav   sans.      He    had   a   clear  now  half-past  three,  we  dine  at  four 

bright  blue  eye,  and  a  countenance  o'clock,  and   that   early  hoar    gives 

that  only  failed  of  l>eing  handsome  yoa  time  to  rest,  and  ride  back  in 

by  that  length   and  straightness  of  the  cool  of  the  evening." 

line .  between  nostril  and  upper  lip,  "  My  dear  Gray,"  answered   Per- 

which  is  said  bv  physiognomists  to  cival,  ^'I  accept  yoar  invitatioQ  for 

be  significant  of  firmness  and  deci-  myself  and  my  friend.      I  foresaw 
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jm  would  ask  as,  and  left  word  at 
home  that  we  were  oot  to  be  waited 
for.   Where  ia  Mrs.  Gray?" 

^  I  suspect  that  she  ia  about  some 
of  those  hoQsehold  matters  which 
iDterest  a  farmer's  wife.  Lney,  ran 
aod  tell  year  mamma  that  these 
geotlemea  will  dine  with  us." 

Locy  scampered  off. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Tracey,  ''that 
we  have  a  problem  to  sabmit  to 
yoo.  Toa  know  how  freqaentty  I 
come  to  yoa  for  a  hint  when  some- 
thiog  pozzies  me.  Bat  we  can  defer 
tbat  knotty  subject  till  we  adjoam, 
as  usual,  to  *wiDe  and  frait  in  your 
Bomm^- house.  Your  eldest  boy 
is  at  home  for  the  holidays  ?  " 

''Not  at  home,  though  it  is  his 
holidays.  He  is  now  fifteen,  and 
be  and  a  school  friend  of  his  are 
traTelliDg  on  foot  into  Cornwall. 
NotblDg,  I  think,  fits  boys  better 
for  life  than  those  hardy  excursions 
in  which  they  must  depend  on 
tfaemselves,  shift  ior  themselves, 
think  for  themseWes." 

"I  daresay  you  are  right,''  said 
Tracey;  "the  earlier  each  of  us 
baman  beiDgs  forms  himself  into  an 
iodiyidaal  God's  creature,  distinct 
from  the  servum  pecus,  the  l>etter 
ebaoce  he  has  of  acquiring  origin- 
ality of  mind  and  dignity  o(  char- 
acter.   And  your  other  children?" 

"Oh,  my  two  younger  boys  I 
teach  at  home,  and  one  little  girl — 
I  play  with."  Here  addressing  me, 
Gray  asked  ''Iff  farmed?"  • 

"Yes,"  said  I,  '*but  very  much 
BS  le$  Ra%$  FainSants  reigned.  My 
bailiff  is  my  Maire  du  FtUais.  I 
bope,  therefore,  that  our  friend  Sir 
Percival  will  not  wound  my  feel- 
ings as  a  lover  of  Nature  by  accus- 
ing me  of  wooing  her  for  the  sake 
of  her  tnmipe." 

"Ah I*'  said  Gray,  smiling,  "Sir 
Percival,  I  know,  holds  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  only  pure  love  of 
Nature  is  the  sestlietic;  and  looks 
open  the  intimate  connection  which 
the  husbandmen  .  forms  with  her 
as  a  cold-blooded  mariage  dt  eon- 
twance." 

"I  confess,'^  answered  Percival, 
"that  I  agree  with  the  great  Ger* 


man  philosopher,  that  the  love  of 
Nature  is  pure  in  proportion  as  the 
delight  in  her  companionship  is 
unmixed  with  any  idea  of  the  gain 
she  can  give  us.  But  a  pure  love 
may  be  a  very  sterile  affection;  and 
a  mariage  de  convenance  may  be 
prolific  in  very  fine  ofilspring.  I 
concede  to  you,  therefore,  that  the 
world  is  bettered  by  the  practical 
uses,  to  which  nature  has  been  put 
by  those  who  wooed  her  for  the  ^ 
sake  of  her  dower :  and  I  no  more 
commend  to  the  imitation  of  others 
my  abstract  aesthetic  affection  for 
her  abstract  sssthetio  beauty,  than 
I  would  commend  Petraroh's  poeti- 
cal passion  for  Laura  to  the  general 
adoption  of  lovers.  I  give  you, 
then,  gentlemen  farmers,  full  per- 
mission to  woo  Nature  for  the  sake 
of  her  turnips.  Our  mutton  is  all 
the  better  for  if." 

"  And  that  is  no  small  considera- 
tion," said  Gray.  "If  I  had  gazed 
on  my  sheep-walks  with  the  divine 
sesthetic  eye,  and  without  one  fore- 
thought of  the  profit  they  might 
bring  me,  I  should  not  already 
have  converted  200  out  of  the  1000 
acres  I  possess  into  land  that  would 
let  at  30^  per  acre,  where  formerly 
it  let  at  5s.  But,  with  all  submission 
to  the  great  German  philosopher,  I 
don't  think  I  love  Nature  the  less 
because  of  the  benefits  with  which  • 
she  repays  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to'  conciliate  her  favour.  If,  thanks 
to  her,  I  can  give  a  better  educa- 
tion to  my  lK>ys,  and  secure  a 
modest  provision  for  my  girl,  is  it 
the  property  of  gratitude  to  destroy 
or  to  increase  affection  7  But  you 
see,  sir,  there  is  this  difference  be- 
twen  Sir  Percival  and  myself:  — 
He  has  had  no  motive  in  improving 
Nature  for  her  positive  uses,  and 
therefore  he  has  been  contented 
with  giving  her  a  prettier  robe. 
He  loves  her  as  a  grand  seigneur 
loves  his  mistress.  I  love  her  as  a 
man  loves  the  helpmate  who  assists 
his  toils.  According  as  in  rural 
life  my  mind  could  find  not  repose, 
but  occupation — according  as  that 
occupation  was  compatible  with 
such  prudent  regard  to  fortune  as  a 
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man  owes  to  the  efaildrenV  he  briogs 
into  the  world — my  choice  of  life 
would  be  a  right  or  a  wrong  one. 
In  short,  I  find  in  the-  coltivation 
of  Nature  my  bnrinesB  as  well  as 
my  pleasnre.  I  have  a  motive  for 
the  bneinesB  which  does  not  dimin- 
ish my  taste  for  the  pleasnre." 

Tracey  and  I  exchanged  looks. 
So,  Uien,  here  was  a  motive  for 
activity.  Bat  why  was  the  mqtive 
towards  activity  in  pursuits  re- 
quiring so  little  of  the  intellect  for 
which  Gray  had  been  characterised, 
and  so  little  of  the  knowledge 
which'  his  youth  had  acquired,  so 
much  stronger  than  the  motive  to- 
wards a  career  which  proffered  an 
incalculably  larger  scope  for  his 
powers?  Here,  there  was  no  want 
of  energy— here,  there  had  been  no 
philosophical  disdain  of  ambition 
— here,  no  great  wealth  leaving  no 
stimulant  to  desires  —  no  niggard 
poverty  paralysing  the  sinews  of 
nope.  Tne  choice  of  retirement 
had  been  made  in  the  full  vigour  of 
a  life  trained  from  boyhood  to  the 
exercises  that  discipline  the  wrest- 
lers for  renown. 

While  I  was  thus  musing.  Gray 
led  the  way  towards  the  farm- 
yard, and  on  reaching  it  said  to 
me, — 

'^  Since  you  do  farm,  if  only  by 
deputy,  I  must  show  yon  the  sheep 
with  which  I  hope  to  win  the  first 
prize  at  our  agricultural  show  in 
September." 

**So  you  still  care  for  prizes?" 
said  I:  *^the  love  of  fame  is  not 
dead  within  your  breast." 

''Certainly  not;  'Pride  attends 
ns  still.'  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
prizes  I  have  already  won;  last 
vear  for  my  wurael-^the  year  before, 
for  the  cow  I  bred  on  my  own 
pastures." 

We  crossed  the  farmyard,  and 
arrived  at  the  covered  sheep- pens. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  finer 
sheep  than  those  which  Gray 
showed  me  with  visible  trromph. 
Then  we  two  conversed  with  much 
animation  upon  the  pros  and  cons 
in  fiivour  of  stall  -  feeding  venuB  free 
grazingt  while  Tracey  amosed  him- 


self, first  in  trjring  to  conoiliatB  a 
great  dog,  luckily  for  him  chained 
up  in  the  adjoining  yard,  and  next, 
in  favouring  the  escape  of  a  mouse 
who  had  incautiously  quitted  the 
barn,  and  ventured  withm  reach  of 
a  motherly  hen,  who  seemed  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  monster  intent  on  her 
chicks. 

Reaching  the  house,  Gray  con- 
ducted us  up  a  fiight  of  oak  stairs 
—  picturesque  in  its  ^omely  'old- 
fashioned  way  —  with  wide  landing- 
place,  adorned  by  a  blue  china  jar, 
filled  with  pot-pourri,  and  by  i 
tall  clock  (one  of  Tompion's^  nolr 
rare),  in  walnut -wood  cascf  con- 
signing ns  each  to  a  separate  cham- 
ber, to  refre^  ourselves  by  those 
simple  ablutions,  with  which,  even 
in  rustic  returements,  civilised  Eoff- 
lishmen  preface  the  hospitable 
rites  of  0ms  and  Bacchusi 

The  room  in  which  I  found  my- 
self was  ond  of  those  never  seen 
out  of  England,  and  only  there  in 
unpretending  country-houses  which 
have  escaped  the  *  innovating  tastes 
of  fashion.  A  bedstead  of  the  time 
of  George  I^,  with  mahogany  fluted 
odlunms  and  panels  at  the  bed- 
head,'dark  and  polished,  decorated 
by  huge  watch-pockets  of  some 
great  -  grandmother's  embroidery, 
white  spotless  curtains,  the  walla 
in  panel,  also  painted  white,  and 
covered  in  part  with  framed  en- 
gravings a  century  old.  A  laree 
high  screen,  separating  the  wash- 
stand  from  the  rest  of  the  room, 
made  lively  by  old  caricatures  and 
prints,  doDbUess  the  handiwork  of 
female  hands  long  stilled.  A  sweet, 
not  strong,  odour  of  dried  lavender 
escaped  from  a  chest  of  drawer?, 
polished  as  bright  as  the  bedstead. 
The  small  lattice  -  paned  window 
opened  to  the  fresh  air ;  the  wood- 
bine framing  it  all  round  from 
without;  amongst  the  woodbine 
the  low  hum  of  beea  A  room  for 
early  sleep  and  cheerful  rising  with 
the  eastern  sun,  which  the  window 
faced. 

Tracey  came  into  my  room  while 
I  was  still  lookiog  out  of  the  case- 
ment, gazing  on  the  little    gard^- 
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plot    without,    bright    with    stocks  was   the   dress   of  a    gentlewoman, 

and  pinks  and  heartsease,  and  said,  There     was    intelligence,    bnt    soft 

<*Well,   you  see    £600   a-year   can  timid  intelligence,  in  her  dark  hazel 

Boffioe  to  arrest  a  clever  man's  am-  eyes   and  '  broad    candid    forehead, 

bition."  I  soon  saw,  howeyer,  that  she  was 

"  I   sospect,"   answered    I,  "  that  painfally  shy,  and  not  at  all  willing 

the  ambition   is    not    arrested   bat  to  take  her  share  in  the  expense  of 

taraed  aside  fo  the  object  of  doab-  conversation.    Bat  with  Traoey  she 

ling  the  £600  a-year.    Neither  am-  was  more  at  her  sase  than  with  a 

bitl&n  nor  the  desire  of  gain  is  dead  stranger,    and   I    thanked    him    in- 

in  that  farmyard."  ^  wardly  for  coming  to  my  relief,  as 

**We     shall     cross-qaestion  '  onr  I  was   vainly  endeavouring    to    ex- 

^t  after  -dinner,'*  answered  Tracey ;  tract  from   her   lips   more   than   a 

^neanwhile  let  me  condact  yon  to  mnrmnred  mono6vllabl& 
the  dining-room.    A   pretty    place       The  dinner,    however,   passed   off 

this,  in  its  way,  is  it  not  ?"  ^ery   pleasantly.     Simple   old    Eng- 

**Yery,"  said  I,  with  enthusiasm,  lish  fare  —  plenty  of  it  —  excellent  of 

'^Oonld   yon    not   live   as    happily  its     kind.    Tracey    was    the    chief 

here  as  in  your  own  brilliant  viUa  ?"   ,  talker,    and  made  himself  so  enter- 

**  Ko,  not  quite,  but  still  happily."  taining,  that  at  last  even  Mrs.  Gray's 

"  Why  not  quite  ?"  shyness  wore  away,  and  I  discovered 

^^  First,  because  there  is  nothing  that  she  had  a  well-informed  grace- 
within  OTf  without  the  house  which  fol  mind,  constitutionally  cheerfal, 
one  conld  attempt  to  improve,  un-  as  was  evidenced  by  the  blithe 
less  by  destroying  the  whole  char-  music  of  her  low  bat  happy  laugh, 
acter  of  what  is  so  good  in  its  way ;  The  dinner  over,  we  adjooroed, 
secondly,  where  could  I  pat  my  as  Percival  had  proposed,  to  the 
Claades  and  Tamers?  where  my  summer- hoase.  There  we  fonnd 
Btatoes  ?  where,  oh  where,  my  books  7  the  table  spread  with  fruits  and 
where,  in  short,  the  furniture  of  wine,  of  which  last  the  port  was 
man's  mind  7"  superb ;  no  better  could  be  dragged 

I  made  no  answer,  for  the  dinner-  from  the  bins  of  a  college,  or  blash 

bell  rang  loud,  and  we  went  down  on   the  board    of  a   prelate.    Mrs. 

at  once  into    the    dining-room  —  a  Gray,  however,  deserted  qs,  but  we 

qoaint  room,  scarcely  touched  since  now  and  then  caught  sight  of  her 

the  date  of  William  III.    A  high  in  the  garden  without,  playing  gaily 

and  heavy  dado   of  dark  oak,  the  with  her  children  —  two  fine  little 

rest  of  the  walls  in  Dutch  stamped  boys,   and    Lucy,    who    seemed    to 

leather,    still    bright   and    fresh ;  a  have  her  own  way  with  them  all,  as 

high  mantlepiece,  also  of  oak,  with  she  ought  —  the  youngest  child,  the 

t  very  indifferent    picture    of  still  only  girl  —  justifiably  papa's  pet,  for 

life  let  into  the  upper  panel;  arched  she    was    the   one    most    like'  her 

recesses   on   either   side,   receptacles  mother. 

for  china  and  tall  drinking  glasses;       ''Gray,"  said  Traoey,  ^'my  friend 

heavy  chairs,  with  crests  inlaid  on  and  I  have  had  some  philosophical 

tbeir    ponderous    backs,   and    &de^  disputes,   which   we    cannot   decide 

needlework  on  their  ample  seats; —  to.    onr    own   sictisfaction,     on    the 
sU,   however,   speaking    of   comfort/ reasons  why  some  men  do  so  much 

sod    home,   and    solid    though    un-  more  in  life  than  other  men,  with- 

ftssoffling      prosperity.     Gray     had  out  having  any  apparent  intellectual 

changed    his    rude    morning    dress,  advantage  over  those  who  are  coq- 

and  introduced  me  to  his  wife  with  tented    to  '  be    obscure.    We    have 

an  evident  husbandlike  pride.    Mrs.  both  hit  on  a  clue  to  the  cause,  in 

Gray  was  still  very  pretty ;  in  her  what    we   M\    motive  power.    Bat 

youth  she  must   have  been  prettier  what  thk   motive   power    really  i?, 

even   than    Clara    Thornhill,      and  and  why  it  should  fail  in  some  men 

though  very  plainly  dressed,  still  it  and  be  so  strong  in  others,  is  matter 
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of  perplexity,  at  least  to  me,  and  I 
fancy  my  friend  himself  is  not  mach 
more  enlightened  tberdn  than  I  am. 
So  we  have  both  come  here  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  —  you,  who 
certainly  had  motive  enough 'for 
ambitious  purposes  when. you  swept 
away  so  many  academical  prizes — 
when  you  rushed  into  speech  and 
into  print,  and  cast  your  bojd  eye 
on  8t.  Stephen's.  And  now,  what 
has  l>ecome  of  that  motive  power? 
Is  it  all  put  into  prizes  for  root-crops 
and  sheep  ?'* 

'*As  to  myself,"  unpwered  Gray, 
passing  the  wine,  '^  I  can  give  verjk 
clear  explanations.  I  am  of  a  gen- 
tleman's family,  but  the  bod  of  a 
very  poor  curate.  Luckily  for  me, 
we  lived  close  by  an  excellent  gram- 
mar school,  at  which  I  obtained  a 
free  admission.  From  the  first  day 
I  entered,  I  knew  that  my  poor 
father,  bent  on  making  me  a  scho- 
lar, counted  on  my  exertions  not 
only  for  my  own  livelihood,  but  for 
a  provision  for  my  mother  should 
ebe  survive  him.  Here  was  motive 
enough  to  supply  motive  power. 
I  succeeded  in  competition  with 
rivals  at  school,  and  success  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  motive  power. 
Oar  county  member,  on  whose  estate 
I  was  born,  took  a  kindly  interest  in 
me,  and  gave  me  leave,  when  I  quit- 
ted school,  as  head  boy,  to  come  daily 
to  his  house  and  share  the  studies 
of  his  son,  who  was  being  prepared 
for  the  university  by  a  private  tu- 
tor, eminent  as  a  scholar  and  ad- 
mirable as  a  teacher.  Thus  I  went 
up  to  college  not  only  fall  of  hope 
(in  itself  a  motive  power,  though, 
of  itself  an  unsafe  one),  but  of  a 
hope  so  sustained  that  it  became 
resolution,  by  the  knowledge  that 
to  maintain  me  at  the  university 
my  parents  were  almost  literally 
starving  themselves.  This  suffices 
to  explain  whatever  energy  and  am- 
plication I  devoted  to  my  academi- 
cal career.  At  last  I  obtained  my 
fellowship;  the  income  of  .that  I 
shared  with  my  parents;  but  if  I 
died  before  them  the  income  would 
die  also  —  a  fresh  motive  power  to- 
wards a  struggle  for  fortune  in  the 


Great  World.  I  took  up  politics, 
I  confess  it  very  ^nkly,  as  a  pro- 
fession rather  than  a  creed;  it  was 
the  shortest  road  to  fame,  and,  ^ 
with  prudence,  perhaps  to  pecuni- 
ary competence.  If  I  succeeded  Id 
Parliament  I  might  obtain  a  living 
for  my  father,  or  some  public  situa- 
tion for  myself  not  dependent  on 
the  fluctuations  of  party.  A  Very 
high  political  ambition  .was  denied 
me  by  the  penury  of  circumstance. 
A  ma»  must  have  good  means  of 
his  own  who  aspires  to  rank  amo^ 
party  chiefs.  I  knew  I  was  but  a 
political  adventurer,  that  I  could 
only  be  so  considered;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  my  private  motive 
power,  I  should  have  been  ashamed 
of  my  public  one.  As  it  was,  my 
scholarly  pride  was  secretly  chafed 
at  the  thought  that  I  was  carrying 
into  the  affairs  of  state  the  greed  of 
trade.  Suddenly,  most  unexpect- 
edly, this  estate  was  bequeathed  to 
me.  You  large  proprietors  will  smile 
when  I  say  that  we  had  always  re- 
garded the  Grays  of  Oakdeu  Hall 
with  venerating  pride;  they  were 
the  head  of  our  branch  of  the  clan. 
My  father  had  seen  this  place  in 
his  boyhood ;  the  remembrance  of 
it  dwelt  on  his  mind  as  the  nnequi* 
vocal  witness  of  his  dignity  as  a 
gentleman  born.  He  came  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  Grays  of 
Oakden,  who  had  lived  on  the  land 
for  more  than  three  centuries^  en- 
titled to  call  themselves  squires. 
The  relationship  was  very  distant, 
still  it  existed.  But  a  dream  that 
so  great  a  placd  as  Oakden  Hall, 
with  its  1000  acres,  should,  ever 
pass  to  his  son —  no,  my  father 
thought  it  much  more  likely  that 
Ais  son  might  be  prime  minister! 
John  Gray  of  Oakden  had  never 
taken  the* least  notice  of  us,  except 
that,  when  I  won  the  Pitt  eoholar- 
ship,  he  sent  me  a  fine  turkey,  la- 
belled 'From  John  Gray,  Esq.,  of 
Oakden.'  This  present  I  acknow- 
ledged, but  John  Gray  never  an- 
swered my  letter.  Just  at  that  tioae, 
however,  as  appears  by  the  date,  he 
re-made  his  will,  and  placed  me  as 
remainder-man  in  case  of  the  deaths, 
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witboQt  iesae,  of  two  nearer  rela- 
tions, both  nephewB.  These  yoang 
men  di^  unmarried  —  the  one  of 
rheumatic  fever,  a  few  months  be- 
fore old  Gray's  decease;  the  other, 
two  weeks  after  it ;  poor  fellow,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed  on  the  spot  So,  nnexpect- 
edly,  I  came  into  this  property. 
800D  afterwards  I  marri^.  The 
possession  of  land  is  a  great  tran- 
quilliser to  a  restless  spirit,  and  a 
happy  marriage  is  as  sedative  as 
patent  Poverty  is  a  spar  to  action. 
Great  wealth,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  nonatnrally  tends  to  the  desire 
of  display,  and  in  free  conntries 
often  to  the  rivalry  for  political 
power.  The  golden  mean .  is  pro- 
verbially the  condition  most  favour- 
*  able  to  contebt,  and  content  is  the 
antidote  to  ambition.  Mine  was  the 
golden  mean  I  Other  inflaences 
of  pride  and  affection  coo tri  bated 
to  keep  me  still.  Of  pride;  for 
was  I  not  really  a  greater  man  here, 
upon  my  ancestral  acres  and  my 
few  vearly  hundreds,  than  as  a  po- 
litical aspirant,  who  must  commence 
his  career  by  being  a  political  depen- 
dant ?  How  rich'  I  felt  here  I  how 
poor  I  should  be  in  London  1  How 
inevitably,  in  the  daily  expenses  of 
a  metropolitan  life,  and  in  the  costs 
of  elections  (should  I  rise  beyond 
being  a  mere  nominee),  I  must  be- 
come needy  and  involved  I  So.  much 
for  the  influence  of  pride.  Now 
for  the  influence  of  afiection;  my 
dear  wife  had  never  .  been  out  of 
these  rural  shades  among  which 
she  was  born.  She  is  of  a  nature 
singularly  timid,  sensitive,  and  re- 
tiring. The  idea  of  that  society  to 
which  a  political  career  would  have 
led  me  terrified  her.  I  loved  her 
the  better  for  desiring  no  com- 
panionship but  mine..  In  fine,  my 
desires  halted  at  once  on  these 
turfs ;  the  Attraction  >of  the  Earth, 
of  which  I  had  a  share^  prevailed ; 
the  motive  power  stopped  here." 

"You  have  never  regretted  your 
choicer'  saidTracey. 

''Certainly  not;  I  congratulate 
myself  on  it«more  and  more  every 
yesr.    For  after   all,   here   I   have 


ample  occopation  and  a  creditable 
career.  I  have  improved  my  for- 
tune, instead  of  Y^asting  it.  I  have 
a  fixed,  acknowledged,  instead  of 
an  unsettled,  equivocal  position.  I 
am  an  authority  on  many  rural  sub- 
jects of  interest  besides  those  of 
husbandry.  I  am  an  active  magis- 
trate ;  and,  as  I  know  a  little  of 
the  law,  I  am  the  habitual  arbiter 
upon  all  the  disputes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  employ  here  with  sa- 
tisfaction, and  not  without  some 
dignity,  the  energies  which,  in  the 
great  world,  would  havp  bought  any 
reputation  I  might  have  gamed  at 
the  price  of  habitual  pain  and  fre- 
quent mortification." 

**Then,"  said  I,  "you  do  not 
think  that, a  saying  of  Dr.  Arnold's, 
which  I  quoted  to  Tracey  as  no 
less  applicable  to  men  than  to  boys, 
is  altogether  a  true  one  —  viz.,  that 
the  'difference  between  boys,  as  re- 
gards the  power  of  acquiring  dis- 
tinction, is  not  so  much  in  talent  as 
in  energy ;  you  retain  the  energies 
that  once  raised  you  to  public  dis- 
tinction, but  you  no  longer  apply 
them  to  the  same  object" 

"  I  believe  th&t  Dr.  Arnold,  if  he 
be  quoted  correctly,  spoke  only  half 
the  truth.  One  difference  between 
boy  and  boy  or  man  and '  man,  no 
doubt,  is  energy ;  but  for  great 
achievements  or  fame  there  must 
be  also  application  —  viz.,  every  en- 
ergy concentred  on  one  definite 
point,  and  disciplined  to  strain  to- 
wards it  by  patient  habit  My 
energy,  such  as  it  is,  would  not 
have  brought  my  sheep-walks  into 
profitable  cultivation  if  the  energy 
had  not  been  accompanied  with  de- 
voted application  to  the  business. 
And  it  18  astonishing  how,  when 
the  energy  is  constantly  applied  to- 
wards one  settled  aim  —  astonishing, 
I  say — how  invention  is  kindled  out 
of  it.  Thus,  in  many  a  quiet  soli- 
tary mornings's  walk  round  my  farm, 
some  new  idea,  some  hint  of  im- 
provement or  contrivance,  occurs  to 
me ;  this  I  ponder  and  meditate 
upon  till  it  takes  the  shape  of  ex- 
periment. I  presume  that  it  is  so 
with  poet,  artist,  orator,  or   states- 
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jnd  is  habitoatef  to  '*  In  ^reat  commeroial  oommani* 
D  definite  aabjects  of  ties  a  distinction  is  given  to  sac- 
id  reflection,  and  oat  cessfiil  trade,  so  that  the  motive 
al  masing  thereon,  in-  power  Of  yoathfal  talent  noorished 
rumuiami  T^iny  the  happy  origi-  m  sach  societies  is  mostly  con- 
nalities  of  thinkmg  which  are  called  centred  on  gain,  not  through  ava- 
his  '  inspirations.'  '^  ^  rice,  bat  through  the  love  of  appro- 
**  One  word  more,"  said  L  bation  or  esteem.  Thas,  it  is  no- 
*'  Do  yoa  consider,  then,  that  which  ticeable  that  oar  great  manafiictar- 
makes  a  man  aevote  himself  to  ing  towns,  where  energy  aod  applit 
fame  or  ambition  is  a  motive  power  cation  abonnd,  have  not  contribated 
of  which  he  himself  is  conscious  ?"  their  proportionate  quota  of  men 
**  Ko ;  not  always.  I  imagine  distinguished  in  arts  or  sdenoes 
that  most  men  entering  on  some  (except  the  mechanical),  or  polHe 
career  are  originally  impelled  to-  letters,  or  the  learned  profeeeions. 
wards  it  by  a  motive  which,  at  the  In  rand  districts,  on  the  contrary, 
time,  they  seldom  take  the  trouble  the  -desire  of  gain  is  not  associated 
to  analyse  or  even  to  detect  They  with  the  desire  of  honour  and  dls- 
wonld  at  once  see  what  that  motive  tinction,  and  therefore,  in  them,  the 
was  if  early  in  the  career  it  was  youth  early  coveting  fame  strives 
withdrawn.  In  a  majorify  of  cases  for  it  in  other  channels  than  those 
it  is  the  res  afiffusta,  yet  not  poverty  of  gain.  But  whatever  the  original 
i6  itself,  but  a  poverty  dispropor-  motive  power,  if  it  has  led  to  a 
tioned  to  the  birth,  or  station,  or  continuous  habit  of  the  mind,  and 
tastes,  or  intellectual  culture  of  the  is  not  withdrawn  before  that  habit 
aspirant  Thus,  the  peasant  or  oper-  becomes  a  second  nature,  the  habit 
ative  rarely  feels  in  his  poverty  a  wUl  continue  after  the  motive  power 
ma  live  power  towards  distinction  has  either  wholly  ceased  or  become 
out  of  his  craft ;  but  the  younger  very  iaint,  as  the  famous  scribbUng 
son  of  a  gentleman  does  feel  that  Spanish  cardinal  is  said,  in 'popular 
motive  power.  And  hence  a  very  legends,  to  have  continued  to  write 
large  proportion  of  those  who  in  on  after  he  himself  was  dead.  Thas, 
various  ways  have  gained  fame,  a  man  who  has  acquired  the  obsti- 
have  been  the  cadets  of  a  gentle-  nate  habit  of  labouring  for  the  pub- 
man's  family,  or  the  sons  of  poor  lie  originally  from  an  enthusiastio 
clergymen,  sometimes  of  farmers  estimate  of  the  value  of  public  ap- 
and  tradesmen,  who  have  given  plausCj  may,  later,  conceive  a  great 
them  an  education  beyound  the  aver-  contempt  for  the  public,  and,  in 
age  of  their  class.  Other  motive  sincere  cynicism,  become  wholly  in- 
powers  towards  fame  have  been  different  to  its  praise  or  its  cen- 
sometimes  in  ambition,  sometimes  sure,  and  yet,  like  Swift,  go  on  as 
in  love  ;  sometimes  in  a  great  sor-  long  as  the  brain  can  retam  faith* 
row,  from  which  a  strong  mind  ful  impressions  and  perform  its  nor- 
Bonght  to  rest  itself;  sometimes  mal  functions,  writing  for  the  pub- 
even  in  things  that  would  appear  lie  he  so  disdains.  Thus  many  a 
frivolous  to  a  philosopher.  I  knew  statesman,  wearied  and  worn,  satis- 
a  young  man,  of  no  great  talents,  fied  of  the  hollowness  of  political 
but  of  keen  vanity  and  great  reso-  ambition,  mnd.  no  longer  enjoying 
lution  and  force  of  character,  who,  its  rewards,  sighing  for  retirement 
as  Su  child,  had  been  impressed  with  and  repose,  nevertheless  continues 
envv  of  the  red  ribbon  which  his  to  wear  his  harness.  Habit  has 
uncle  wore  as  Knight  of  the  Bath,  tyrannised  over  all  his  actions; 
From  his  infancy  he  determined  break  the  habit,  and  the  thread  of 
some  day  or  other  to  win  a  red  his  life  snaps  with  it  1 
ribbon  for  himself.  He  did  so  at  ^'Lastly,  however.  I  am  by  no 
last,  and  in  trying  to  do  so  became  means  sure  that,  thene  is  not  in 
famous.  some   few  natures   an  inborn   ine- 
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ristible  activity,  a  constitational 
attmction  between  the'  one  mind 
and  the  homan  species,  which  re-, 
quires  no  special,  separate  motive 
power  from  withoat  to  set  it  into 
those  movementB  which,  perforce, 
lead  to  iiame.  I  mean  those  men 
to  whom  we  at  once  accord  the 
fi^nlty  which  escanes  all  satisfao- 
tory  metaphysical  definition  —  Inge- 
hiuh; — viz.,  the  inborn  spirit  which 
we  call  genius. 

^  And  in  these  natures,  whatever 
the  motive  .  power  that  in  the  first 
instance  urged  them  on,  if  at  any 
stage,  however  early,  that  motive 
power  be  withdrawn^  some  other 
one  will  speedily  replace  it .  Through 
them  Providence  mysteriously  acts 
00  the  whole  world,  and  their  genius 
while  on  earth  is  one  or  Its  most  vis- , 
ible  ministrants.  But  genius  is  the 
exceptional  phenomenon  in  human 
nature;  and  m  examiniog  the  ordi- 
nary laws  that  influence  human  minds 
we  have  no  measurement  and  no 
scales  for  portents." 

**  There  is,  however,"  «aid  Tracey, 
"one  motive  power  towards  careers 
of  public  utility  which  you  have 
not  mentioned,  but  the  thought  of 
which  often  haunts  me  in  rebuke 
of  my  own.  inertness,  —  I  mean, 
quite  apart  from  any  object  of  van- 
ity or  ambition,  the  sense  of  our 
own  duty  to  mankind;  and  hence 
the  devotion  to  public  uses  of  what- 
ever talents  have  been  given  to  ^us — 
sot  to  hide  under  a  bushel" 

**Ido  not  think,"  answered  Gray, 
'^  that  when  ^  man  feels  he  is  doing 
good  in  his  own  way  he  need   re- 
proach himself  that  he  is  not  doing 
good  in   some ,  other  way  to  which 
he  is  not  urged  by  special  duty,  aod 
from  which  he  is  repelled    by  con- 
Btitational  temperament.     I  do  not, 
for  instance,   see  that    because  you 
bave  a  very  large  fortune  you  are 
morally  obliged  to   keep  con:e8pon- 
dent   establishments,    and    adopt    a 
mode  of  lifb  hostile  to  your  tastes ; 
you  sufficiently  discharge  the   duties 
of  wealth  if  the  fan:  proportion  of 
jour  income  go  to  objects  of  well- 
considered    benevolence    and     pur- 
poses not  unproductive  to  the  com- 


munity. Nor  can  I  think  that  I, 
who  possess  but  a  very  moderate 
fortune,  ^m' morally  called  upon  to 
strive  for  its  increase  in  the  many 
good  speculations  which  life  in  a 
capital  may  ofifer  to  an  eaffer  mind, 
provided  always  that  I  do  never- 
•tbeless  remember  that  I  have  chil- 
dren, to  whose  future  provision  and 
wellbeing  some  modest  augmenta- 
tions of  my  fortune  would  be  de- 
sirable. In  improving  my  land  for 
their  benefit,  I  may  say  also  that  I 
add,  however  trivially,  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Let -me  hope  that 
tbe  trite  saying  is  true,  that  *  he 
who  makes  two  blades  of  corn  grow 
where  one  grew  before,'  is  a  bene- 
factor to  his  race.  So  with  mental 
wealth :  surely  it  is  permitted  to  us 
to  invest  and  expend  it  within  that 
sphere  most  suited  to  those  idio- 
syncrasies, the  adherence  to  which 
constitutes  our  moral  health.  I  do 
not,  with  the  philosopher,  condemn 
tbe  man  who,  irresistibly  itf^Ued 
towards  the  pursuit  of  honours  and 
power,  persuades  himself  that  he  is 
toiling  for  the  public  good  when  he 
is  but  gratifying  his  personal  am- 
bition ; —  probably  he  is  a  better 
man  thus  acting  in  conformity  with 
bis  own  nature,  than  he  would  be 
if  placed  beyond  all  temptation  in 
Plato's  cave.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  I  think  that  a  man  of  the 
highest  faculties  and  the  largest 
attainments,  who  has  arrived  at  a' 
sincere  disdain  of  power  or  honours, 
would  be  a  better  man  if  he  were 
tyrannically  forced  to  pursue  the 
objects  from  which  his  tempera- 
ment recoils,  upon  the  plea  that 
he  was  thus  promoting  the  public 
welfare.  No.  doubt,  in  every  city, 
town,  street,  and  lai^,  there  are 
bustling,  officious,  restless  persons, 
who  thrust  themselves  into  public 
concerns,  with  a  loud  declaration 
that  they  are  animated  only  by  the 
desire  of  public  good  ;  they  mistake 
their  fidgetiness  for  philanthropy. 
Not  a  bubble  company  can  be 
started,  but  what  it  is  with  a  pro- 
gramme that  its  direct  object  is  the 
public  benefit,  and  the  ten  per  cent 
promised  to  the  shareholders  is  but 
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a    secondary    consideration.      Who  tinne  to  r^oice  in    mioh  light  and 

believes  in  the  sincerity  of  that  an«  such  air  as  was   voocbsafed  to  the 

Donncement  ?       In    fine;    according  site  on  which   it   had   taken   root 

'both   to  religion  and  to  philosophy,  Evening,  too,  now  drew  in,  and  we 

virtue  is  the  highest  end  of   man's  had  a  long  ride  before  us.    A  little 

endeavour  ;     but    virtue   is   wholly  while   after,  we   had   bid   adieu  to 

independent   of   the    popular   shout  Oakden  Hall,  and  were  once  more 

or  the  lictor's  fasces.     Virtue  is  the.  threading  our  w;ay  through  the  greeo 

same,  whether  with   or  without  the  and  solitary  lanes, 
laurel   crown  or   the   curale   chair.        We   conversed    but   little  for  the 

Honours    do    not   sully  it,  but  ob-  first  five  or   six   miles.     I  was    re- 

scnrity  does  not  degrade.      lie  who  volvlng  what  I  had  heard,  and  con- 

is  truthful,  JQst^   merciful,  and  kind-  siderhig    how  each  man's   reasoning 

ly,  does  his  duty  to  his   race,  and  moulds  itself  into  excuse  or  applause 

fulfils  his  great  end  in  creation,  no  for  the  course  of  life  which  he  adopfte. 

matter  whether  the  rays  of  his  life  Percivars    mind    was   emflloyed    in 

are   not  visibly  beheld    beyond   the  other  thottghts,<as  became  clear  when 

walls  of  his  household,  or  whether  he  thus  spoke  : — 
they  strike  the   ends  of  the  earth ;       **  Do  yon   think,  my  dear  friend, 

for   every    human   soul   is  a  world  that  yon  could  spare  me  a  week  or 

complete    and    integral,    storing   its  two  longer  ?  *It  would  be  a  charity 

own    ultimate    uses    and    destinies  to  me  if  you   could,  for   I   expect, 

within    itself  ;    viewed    only    for    a  after  to-morrow,  to  lose  my  young 

brief  while,    in    its   rising   on    the  artist,   aAd,   alas  I   also  the    Thorn- 

guBe  of   earth  ;   pressing  onward,  in  bills." 

its  oriit   amidst  the  infinite,  wfaieo,       ^'  How  I      The    Thomhills  i      So 

snatched  from  our  eyes,  we  say,  *  It  soon  I" 

has  passed  awayT      And    as  every       '^I  count. on  receiving  tomorrow 

star,  however  small   it  seem  to  us  the    formal   announcement  of    Hen-' 

from  the  distance  at  which  it  shines,  ry's   promotion  and    exchange    into 

contributes  to  the  health  of  our  at-  the  regiment  he  so  desires  to  enter, 

mosphere,  so  every   soul,  pure  and  with  the  orders  to  join  it  abroad  at 

bright   in  itself,    however  far  from  once.     Clara,  I  know,  will  not  stay 

our    dwelling,   however  unremarked  here ;  she  will  be  with  her  husband 

by    our    vision,   contributes   to    the  till  he  sails,  and  after  his  departure 

.wellbeiog  of  the   social   system   in  will    take    her    abode  with  bis  wi- 

which  it  moves,  and,  in  its  privacy,  dowed  mother.      I  shall   miss   them 

is    part    and    parcel  of  the  public  much.      But  Thornhill  feels  that  be« 

weal."  is  wasting  his  life,  here;   and   bo  — 

Shading   my  face  with  my  hand,  well — I    have  acted   for   the    best. 

I  remained    some   moments  musing  With    respect    to    the    artist,    this 

after  Gray's  voice  had  ceased.    Then  morning    I    received  a   letter    from 

looking    up,  I  saw   so  pleased  and  my  old    friend  Lord  .      He   is 

grateful    a     smile     upon     Percival  going   into    Italy    next    week ;    he 

Tracey's  countenance,  that  I  checked  wishes   for   some   views   of    Italian 

the  reply  by  which  I  had  intended  scenery   for   a  villa   he   has  lately 
to  submit  a  View  of  the  subject  in ,  bought,  and  will  take  Bourke  with 

discussion   somewhat   different    from  him,  on    m^  recommendation,   leav- 

that  which    Gray  had    taken   from  ing  him  ultimately  at  Bom&      Lord 

the   Portico   of  the   Stoics.     Why  's    friendship    and   countenanoe 

should  I   attempt  to  mar  whatever  will    be   of  immense   advantage    to 

satisfaction  PercivaPs  reason  or  con-  the  young  painter,  and  obtain   him 

science  had  found  in  car  host's  ar-  many  orders.     I   have   to  break  it 

gument  ?  *  His  tree  of  life  was  too  to  Bourke  this  evening,  and  he  will, 

firmly  set  for  the  bias  of   its  stem  no    doubt,   quit    me   to-morrow    to 

to  swerve  in  any  new  direction  to-  take  leave  of  his  family.     For  my- 

wards   light  and  air.     Let  it  con-  self,    as   I    always    feel   somewhat 
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mekncholy  in  remainiog  ^  on  the 
Barae  spot  ^  after  friends  depart  from 
it  I  propose  going  to  Bellevne, 
where  I  mive  a  smfdl  yacht.  It  is 
glorious  weather  for  sea  ezcarsione. 
Gome  with  me,  my  dear  friend  1 
The  fresh  breezes  will  do  yon  good ; 
and  we  shall  have  leisure  for  talk 
(^  all  the  subjects  which  both  of  us 
love  to  explore  and  guess  at." 

No  proposition  could  be  more 
alluring  to  me.  My  recent  inter- 
course with  Tracey  had  renewed 
all  the  afiBection  and  interest  with 
which  be  had  inspired  my  youth. 
My  health  and  spirits  had  been 
already  sensibly  improved  by  my 
brief  holiday,  and  an  excursion  at 
flea  had  been  the  special  advice  of 
my  medical  attendant.  I  hesitated 
a  moment*  Nothing  called  me 
back  to  London  except  public  busi- 
ness, and,  in  that,  I  foresaw  but 
the  bare  chance  of  a  motion  in 
Parliament  which  stood  on  the 
papers  for  the  next  day ;  but  my 
letters  had  assured  me  that  this 
motion  was  generally  ex{«cted  to  be 
withdrawn  or  postponed. 

80, 1  accepted  the  inyitation  gladly, 
provided  nothing  unforeseen  should 
interfere  with  it 

Pleased  by  my  cordial  assent, 
Tracey 's  talk  now  flowed  forth  with 
genial  animation.  He  described 
his  villa  overhanging  the  sea,  with 
its  covered  walks  to  the  solitary 
beach  —  the  many  objects  of  inte- 
rest and  landscapes  of  picturesque 
beauty  within  reach  of  easy  rides, 
on  days  on  which  the  yacht  might 
not  tempt  us.  I  listened  with  the 
delight  of  a  schoolboy,  to  whom 
some  good-natured  kinsman  paints 
the  luxuries  of  a  home  at  which  he 
invites  the  schoolboy  to  spend  the 
vacation. 

By  little  and  little  our  conversa- 
tion glided  back  to  our  young  past, 
and  thence  to  those  dreams,  nour- 
ished ever  hy  the  young ;— love  and 
romanc^  and  home  brightened  by 
warmer  beams  than  glow  in  the 
smile  of  sober  friendship.  How  the 
talk  took  this  direction  I  know  not ; 
perhaps  by  unoonscious  association, 
as  the  moon  rose  above  the  forest- 


hills,  with  the  love-star  by  her  side. 
And,  thus  conversing,  Tracey  foe  the 
first  time  alluded  .to  that  single  pas- 
sion which  had  vexed  the  smooth  river 
of  his  life — and  which,  thanks  to  Lady 
Gertrude,  was  already,  though  vague- 
ly, known  to  me. 

^*  It  was,"  said  he,  "  just  such  a 
summer  night  as  this,  and,  though 
in  a  forei^  country,  amidst  scenes 
of  which  these  woodland  hills  re- 
mind me,  that  the  world  seemed  to 
me  to  have  changed  into  a  Fairy- 
land ;  and  looking  into  my  hearb, 
I  said  to  myself,  'This,  then,  is — 
lorve/  And  a  little  while  after,  on 
such  a  night,  and  under  such  a 
moon,  and  anlidst  such  hills  'jand 
groves,  the  world  seemed  blighted 
into  a  desert  —  life  to  be  evermore 
without  hope  or  object ;  and,  looking 
again  into  my  heart,  I  said,  '  This, 
then,  is  love  denied  1'  " 

^'Alasl"  answered  I,  "there  are 
few  men  in  whose  lives  there  is  not 
some  secret  memoir  of  an  aifectioo 
thwarted ;  but  rarely  indeed  does 
an  affection  thwarted  leave  a  per- 
manent infloence  on  the  after-des- 
tinies of  a  man's  life.  On  that 
question  I  meditate  an  essay,  which, 
if  ever  printed,  I  will  send  to  you." 

I  said  this,  wishing  to  draw  him 
on,  and  exf>ecting  him  to  contradict 
my  assertion  as'  to  the  enduring  in- 
fluence of  a  disappointed  love.  He 
mused  a  moment  or  so  in  silence, 
and  then  said,  "  Well,  perhaps  ^so  ; 
an  unhappy  love  may  not  perma- 
nently affect  our  after-destinies,  still 
it  colours  our  after  thoughts.  It  is 
strange  that  I  should  have  only  seen, 
throughout  my  long  and  various 
existence,  one  woman  whom  I  could 
have  wooed  as  my  wife  —  one  wo- 
man in  whose  presence  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  born  for  her  and  she  for 
me." 

'<  May  I  ask  you  what  was  her 
peculiar  charm  in  your  eyes ;  or,  if 
you  permit  me  to  ask,  can  you  ex- 
plain it?" 

*'  No  doubt,"  answered  Tracey, 
'*  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
character  of  her  beauty,  which  real- 
ised the  type  I  had  formed  to  my- 
self from  boyhood  of  womanly  love- 
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lioess  in  (brm  and  face,  and  mnch  amidst  the  stars.     No/'  he  added, 

also. to  a  mind  with  whioh  a  man.  in   a   lighter   and  cheerier    tone  — 

however  cnltivated,  coald  hold  eqaal  ''  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  my  ao- 

commune.     Bat  to  me   her    predo-  taal  destinies,  my  ways  of  life  here 

minating  attraction  was  in  a  simple,  below,  haye   been    affected    by  her 

unassuming  nobleness   of    sentiment  loss.    Had  I  won  her,  I  can  scarce- 

—  a  truthful,    loyaL  devoted,    self-  ly  conceive  that  I  should  have  be- 

sacrificiDg  nature.    In  her  society  I  come  more  tempted  to  ambition  or 

felt    myself  purified,  exalted,  as    if  less   enamoured     of    home.       Still, 

in  the  presence  of  an  angel.     But  whatever  leaves  so  deep  a  furrow  in 

enough  of  thia     I  am  resigned  to  a  man's  4ieart  cannot  be  meant  in 

my  loss,  and  have  long  since  hung  vain/     Where  the  ploughshare  cuts, 

my  votive  tablet   in    the  shrine  of  there  the   seed   is  sown,  and  there 

*  Time  the  Consoler.'  "  later   the   corn  will   spring.     In  a 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  am  intrusive  ;  word,  I  believe  that   everything   of 

but  did  she  know  that  you  loved  her  7"  moment    which    be&IIs   ns    in    this 

''I   cannot   say  ;    probably  most  life  — which  occasions  us  some  great 

women  discover  if  they  are  loved ;  sorrow  —  for  which,  in  this  life,  we 

bat  I  rejoice  to  think  that  I  never  see  not  the  uses  —  has,  neverthelees, 

told  her  so."  its    definite  object,  .  and   that    that 

<'Woald  she  have  rejected  you  if  object  will  be  visible  6n  the  other 

you  had  7"  side  of  the  grav&    It  may  seem  but 

**  Yes,  unhesitatingly  ;    her  word  a  barren  grief  in  the  history  of  a  life 

was    plighted    to    another.        And  —it  may  prove  a  fruitful  joy  in  the 

though  she  would  not,  for  the  man  history  of>,a  soul.     For  if  nothing 

to  whom  she  had  betrothed  herself,  in  this  world  is  accident,  surely  all 

have  left  her  father  alone  in  poverty  that  which  afiects  the  only  creature 

and    exile,    she    would   never    have  upon  earth  *to  whom  immortality  is 

married  any  one  else."  announced,  must  have  a  distinct  and. 

"  You    believe,    then,    that    she  definite  purpose,  often  not  developed 

loved  your  rival  with  a  heart  that  till  immortality  begins." 
coald  not  change  7"  Here  we  had  entered  on  the  wide 

Tracey  did  not  immediately  reply,  spaces  of  the  park.  The  deer  and 
At  last  he  said,  "  I.  believe  this  —  the  kine  were  asleep  on  the  silvei^ 
that  when  scarcely  out  of  girlhood,  ed  grass,  or  under  the  shade  of  the 
she  considered  herself  engaged  to  quiet  trees.  Now  as  we  cleared  a 
be  one  man's  wife,  or  for  ever  single,  beech-grove,  we  saw  the  lights 
And  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  gleaming  from  the  windows  of  the 
in  length  of  absence^ she  could  have  house,  and.  the  moon,  at  her  fall, 
detected  in  her  heart  the  growth  of  resting  still  over  the  peaceful  house- 
a  single  thought  unfaithful  to  her  top  I  Truly  had '  Percival  said, 
troth,  she  woald  have  plucked  it  ^  That  there  are  trains  of  thou^t 
^ortb  and  cast  it  from  her  as  firmly  set  in  motion  by  the  stars  which 
as  if  already  a  wedded  wife,  with  are  dormant  in  the  glare  of  the  sun" 
her  husband's  honour  in  her  charge.  —  truly  had  he  said,  too,  '<  That 
She  was  one  of  those  women  with  without  such  thoughts  man's  think- 
whom  man's  trust  is  fo»  ever  safe,  ingis  incomplete." 
and  to  whom  a  love  at  variance  with  We  gained  the  house,  and,  enter- 
plighted  troth  is  an  impossibility,  ing  the  library,  it  was  pleasant  to 
So,  she  lives  in  my  thoughts  still,  see  how  instinctively  all  rose  to 
as  I  saw  her  last,  five-and-twenty  gather  round  the  master.  They  had 
years  ago,  unalterable  in  her  youth  missed  Percival's  bright  presence 
and  beauty.  And  I  have  been  as  the  whole  day. 
true  to  her  hallowed  remembrance  Some  little  time  afterwards^ 
as  she  was  true  to  her  maiden  vows,  when,  seated  next  to  Lady  Ger- 
May  I  never  see  her  again  on  earth  I  trade,  I  was  talking  to  her  of  the 
Her   or   her   likeness    I    may   find  Grays,  I  observed  lYacey  take  aside 
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the  Pftinter,  and  retire  with  him 
into  the  adjoining  colonnade.  They 
were  not  long  abeent.  When  they 
returned,  Bourke's  face,  nsnally  se- 
rioQS,  was  joyous  and  telated.  In 
a  Ibw  moments,  with  all  his  Irish 
warmth  of  heart,  he  bnrst  forth 
with  the  announcement  of  the  new 
obligations  he  owed  to  Sir  Percival 
Traj^.  ^  I  have  always  said,"  ex- 
damRd  be,  **  that,  give  me  an  open- 
ii^  and  I  will  find  or  make  my  way. 
rhave  the  opening  now;  yon  shall 
see  1  "^  We  all  poured  our  congratu- 
lations n[>on  theyouDg  enthusiast, 
except  Henry  Thomhill,  and  his 
brow  was  shaded  and  his  lip  quiver- 
ed. Clara,  watching^  him,  curbed 
her  own  friendly  words  to  the  artist, 
and,  drawing  to  her  husband's  side, 
placed  her  hand  tenderly  on  his 
shoulder.  "Pish I  do  leave  me 
alone,"  muttered  the  ungracipus 
chnrL  . 

'^See,"  whispered  Percival  to 
me,  "  what  a  brute  that  fine  young 
fellow  would  become  if  we  Insisted 
on  making  him  happy  our  own 
way,  and  savins  him  from  the 
chance  of  being  snot  I "  ' 

Therewith  rising,  he  gently  led 
away  Clara,  to  whose  soft  eyes 
tears  had  rushed ;  and  looking  back 
to  Henry,  whose  head  was  nended 
over  a  volume  Qf  'The  Wellington 
DespaUdies,'  said  in  his  ear,  nalf- 
fondly,  half-reproachfully,  "  Poor 
young  fool!  how  bitterly  you  will 
repent  every  word,  every  look  of 
nnkindness  to  her,  when  —  when  she 
is  no  more  at  your  side  to  pardon 
yon  I" 

That  night  it  was  long  before  I 
slept  I  pleased  myself  with,  what 
is  now  grown  to  me  a  rare  amuse- 
ment— viz.,  the  laying  out  plans 
for  the  morrow.  This  holiday,  with 
Tni^  all  to  myself;  this  summer 
sail  on  the  seas;  this  interval  of 
golden  idlesae,  refined  by  inter- 
oonrse  with  so  serene  an  intelli- 
gence, and  on  subjects  so  little 
broached  in  the  world  of  cities, 
fittdnated  my  imagination;  and  I 
revolved  a  hundred  questions  it 
would  be  delightful  to  raise,  a  bun- 
dled problems  it  would  be  impos- 
nUe  to  solve.    Though  my  \x!i  has 


been  a  busy  one,  I  believe  that  con- 
stitutionally I  am  one  of  the  most 
indolent  men  alive.  To  lie  on  the 
grass  in  summer  noons  under  breath- 
less trees,  to  glide  over  smootii 
waters,  and  watch  the  still  shadows 
on  tranquil  shores,  is  happiness  to 
me.  I  need  then  no  books  —  then, 
no  companion.  But  if  to  that  hap- 
piness u  the  mere  luxury  of  re- 
pose, I  may  add  another  happiness 
of  a  higher  nature,  it  is  in  converse 
with  some  one  friend,  upon  subjects 
remote  from  the  practical  work-day 
world,  —  subjects  akin  less  to  our 
active  thoughts  than  to  our  dream- 
like reveries,  —  subjects  conjectural, 
speculative,  fantastic,  embracing 
not  positive  opinions — for  opinions 
are  things  combative  and  disputa- 
tions—but rather  those  queries 
and  guesses  which  start  up  from  the 
farthest  border-land  of  our  reason, 
and  lose  themselves  in  air  as  we  ^ 
attempt  to  chase  and  seize  them. 

Ana  perhaps  this  sort  of  talk, 
which  leads  to  no  conclusions  clear 
enough  for  the  uses  of  wisdom,  is 
the  more  alluring  to  me,  because  it 
is  very  seldom  to  be  indulged.  I 
carefully  separate  from  the  business 
of  life  all  which  belong  to  the  vi- 
sionary realm  of  speculative  conjec- 
ture. From  the  world  of  action  I 
hold  it  imperatively  safe  to  banish 
the  ideas  which  exhibit  the  cloud- 
knd  of  metaphysical  doubts  and  i 
mystical  belief.  In  the  actual  world  " 
let  me  see  by  the  same  broad  sun 
that  gives  light  to  all  men  ;  it  is  only 
in  the  world  of  reverie  that  I  amuse 
myself  with  the  sport  of  the  dark 
lantern,  letting  its  ray  shoot  before 
me  into  the  gloom,  and  caring  not 
if,  in  its  illusive  light,  the  thorn- 
tree  in  my  path  take  the  aspect  of 
a  ghost.  I  shall  notice  the  thorn- 
tree  all  the  better,  distinguish  more 
clearly  its  shape,  when  I  pass  by  it 
the  next  day  under  the  sun,  for  the 
impression  it  made  on  my  fancv 
seen  first  by  the  gleam  of  the  dark 
lantern.  Kow,  Tracey  is  one  of  the 
very  few  highly-educated  men  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  know,  with  whom 
one  can  safely  mount  in  rudderless  . 
balloons,  drifting  wind -tossed  after 
those  ideas  which  are  the  phantoms 
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of  Reverie,  and  wander,  ghoBt-Ifke, 
ont  of  cfi^tles  in  the  air.  And  my 
mind  found  a  playfellow  in  his,  where, 
In  other  men's  minds,  as  richly  cultar- 
ed,  it  fonnd  only  companions  or  com- 
petitors in  taek-work. 

Toward^  dawn,  I  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamt  that  I  was  a  child  once 
more,  gathering  blaebells  and  chas- 
ing dragonflies  amidst  marmnring 
water-re^s.  The  next  day  I  came 
down  late;  all  had  done  breakfast. 
The  Painter  was  already  gone;  the 
Librarian  had  retired  into  his  den. 
Henry  Thornhill  was  walking  by 
himself  to  and  fro,  in  *  front  of  the 
window,  with  folded  arm9  and  down- 
cast brow.  Percival  was  seated 
apart,  writing  letters.  Clara  was 
at  work,  stealing  every  now  and 
then  a  moarnfal  glance  towards 
Henry.  Lady  Gertrude,  punctili- 
ously keeping  her  place  bj  the  tea- 
urn,  filled  my  cup,  and  pomted  to  a 
heap  of  letters  formidably  ranged 
before  my  plate.  I  glanced  anxiously 
and  rapidly  over  these  nnweU^omed 
epistles.  Thank  heaven,  nothing  to 
take  me  back  to  London  1  My  po- 
litical correspondent  informed  me, 
by  a  hasty  line,  that  the  dreaded 
motion  which  stood  first  on  the  par- 
liamentary paper  for  that  day  would 
in  all  probability  be  postponed, 
agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  mover  of  it  had  not, 
however,  given  a  positive  answer  ; 
no -doubt  he  would  do  so  in  the 
course  of  the  night  (last  night)  ;  and 
there  was  little  doubt  that,  as  a  pro- 
fessed supporter  of  the  Government, 
he  would  yield  to  the  request  that 
had  been  made  to  him. 

So,  after  I  had  finished  my  abste- 
mious breakfast,  I  took  Percival 
aside  and  told  him  that  I  considered 
mvself  free  to  prolong  my  stay,  and 
afiked  him,  in  a  whisper,  if  be  had 
yet  received  the  official  letter  he  ex- 
pected, announcing  ybuog  Thornhiirs 
exchange  and  prbmotion. 

*'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  I  only  waited 
for  you  to  announce  its  contents  to 
poor  Henry;  for  I  wish  you  to  tell 
me  whether  yon  think  the  news  will 
make  him  as  happy  as  y^terday  he 
thought  it  would." 

Traoey  and  I  then  went  out,  and 


joined  Henry  in  his  walk.  The 
^oung  man  turned  round  on  as  an 
impatient  countenance. 

'^So  we  have  lost  Bourke,"  said 
Tracey.  **  I  hope  he  will  return  to 
England  with  the  reputation  he  goes 
forth  to  seek." 

**  Ay,"  said  Henry,  '*  Bourke  is  a 
lucky  do^to  have  fonnd,  in  one  who 
is  not  related  to  him,  so  warm  ^p  so 
true  a.firiend.'' 

*' Every  dog,  lucky  or  unlucky,  has 
his  day,"  said  Percival,  gravely. 

*«  Every  dog  except  a  house-dog," 
returned  Henij.  "A  house-dog  is 
thonght  only  fit  for  a  cham  and  a 
kennel." 

*<  *  Ah,  happy  if  his  happiness  he 
knewr'i  replied  Traoey.  "But  I 
own  that  liberty  compensates  for 
the  loss  of  a  warm  litter  and  a  good 
dinner.  Away  from  the  kennel  and 
ofi"  with  the  chain  I  Bead  this  letter, 
and  accept  my  congratulatloDS  — 
My  or  Thornhill ! " 

The  young  man  started ;  the 
colour  rushed  to  his  cheeks ;  he 
glanced  hastily  over  the  letter  held 
out  to  him ;  dropped  it ;  caughl  his 
kinsman^s  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  heart,  exclaimed,  **0b,  sir, 
thanks,  thanks!  So  then,  all  the 
while  I  was  accusing  yon  of  obstruct- 
ing my  career  you  were  quietly  pro- 
moting it  1  How  can  yon  forgive  me 
my  petulance,  my  ingratitude  ?  "- 

"Tut,"  said  Percival,  kindly, 
*'the  best-tempered  man  is  some- 
times cross  in  his  cups;  and  no- 
thing, perhaps,  more  irritates  a 
young  brain  than  to  get  drank  on 
the  love  of  glory." 

At  the  word  glory  the  soldier's 
crest  rose,  his  eyet  flashed  fire,  hta 
whole  aspect  changed,  it  became 
lofty  and  noble.  Suddenly  his  eye 
canght  sight  of  Clara,  who  had 
stepped  out  of  the  vnndow,  .and 
stood  gazing  on  him.  His  head 
drooped,  .tears  rushed  to  his  eyes, 
and  with  a  quivering,  broken  voice, 
he  muttered,  "  Poor  Olara — my  wife, 
my  darling  I  Oh,  Sir  Percival,  tmly 
you  said  how  bitterly  I  should  repent 
every  unkind  word  and  look.  ^Ab, 
they  will  haunt  me  1 " 

**  Put  aside  regrets  now.  Go  and 
break  the. news  to  your  wife:  aap- 
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porty  comfort  her ;  yon  alooe  can.    I  bench  oppo^te  one  of  the  fooDtaiDs, 

have  not  dared  to  tell  her."  enjoyed     the   calm    beauty    of    the 

Henry  sighed  and  went,  no  longer  snmmer  morning.    Time  slipped  by. 

joyoos,  bot  with 'slow  step  and  pal-  Every  now  and  then  I  caught  eight 

ing  cheek,  to  the  place  where  Clara  of  Henry  and  Clara  among  the  lilacs 

stood.  .  We  saw  him  bend  over  the  in  one  of  the  distant  walks,  his  arm 

hand   she   held  out  to  him,  kiss  it  still  roand  her  waist,  her  head  lean- 

humbly,  and  then    passing  his  arm  ing    on    his    shoulder.     At   length 

round  her  waist,  he  drew  her  away  they  went  into  the  house,  doubtless 

iDt9  the  farther  recesses  of  the  gar-  to  prepare  for  their  departure, 

den,  and   both  disappeared  from  our  I  thought  of  the  wild  foUy  with 

eyes.  which    youth    casts   away  the  sub- 

^No,"  said   I,  ''he  is  not  happy;  stance  of  happiness  to  seize  at  the 

like   U8    all,  he    finds    that    things  shadow  which  breaks  on   the  wave 
coveted    have   no   longer   the  same  *  tha^  mirrors  it ;  wiser  and  happier 

cbarm  when    they  are  things    pos;  surely  the  tranquil   choice  of  Gray, 

seesed.      Clara  is   avenged   already,  though  with  gifts  and  faculties  far 

But    yoa    have    done  wiselv.     Let  beyoud    those    of    the   young    man 

him    succeed    or   let   him   fail,  you  who  mistook  the  desire  of  fame  for 

have  removed  from  Clara  her  only  the  power  to  win  it    And  then  my 

rivaL     If    yoa    had    debarred    him  thoughts  settling  back  on  myself,  I 

from  .honour  '  you   would    have  es-  became   conscious  of  a   certain  me- 

tranged  him  from   love.    Now  yoi^  lancholy.     How    poor   and    niggard 

have  bound   him  to  Clara  for  life,  compared  with  my  early  hopes  had 

She  has  ceased  to    be  an   obstacle  been    my    ultimate    results!     How 

to  his  dreams,  and    henceforth   she  questioned,    grudged,    and    litigated, 

herself  will  be  the  dream  which  his  my  right  of   title  to  every  inch  of 

waking  life  will  sigh  to  regain.^'  ground  that   my    thought   had   die- 

'*  Heaven  grant  he  may  come  back  covered  or  my  toils  had  cultivated ! 

with    both  his   legs   and    both   his  What    motive    power   in   me   had, 

arms;   and,    perhaps,  with  a  bit  of  Irom  boyhood  to  the  verge  of  age, 

rihboOy   or    five   shillings'    worth  of  urged  me  on  ''to  scorn  delight  and 

silver    on    his    breast,"   said    Per-  love  laborious  days?"    Whatever  the 

dval,    trying    hard    to    be    lively,  motive  power  once  had  been,  I  could 

*'  Of  all  my  kinsmen,  I  think  I  like  no   longer    trace   it.    If  vanity — of 

him  the  best    He  is  rough  as  the  which,    doubtless,    in    youth*  I    had 

east  wind,  but   honest   as  the  day.  my  human  share — I  had  long  since 

Heighhol  they  will  both  leave  us  in  grown  rather  too    callous  than  too 

an  hour  or  two.    Clara's  voice  is  so  sensitive  to  that  hj^ve  of  approbation 

sweet ;  I  wonder  whon  she  will  sing  in    which    vanity  consists.     I    was 

again!     What   a   blank    the    place  stung  by  no  penury  of  fortune,  in- 

wUl  seem  without  those  two  young  flaenced  by  no  feverish  thirst  for  a 

laces!    As  soon   as  they  are  gone,  name  that  should  outlive  my  grave, 

we  two  will  be  off.    Aunt  Gertrude  fooled  by  no  hope  of  the  rewards 

does  not  like  Belfevue,  and  will  pay  which    goad    on    ambition.     I    had 

a  vbit  for  a  few  days  to  a  cousin  of  reached  the  age  when  l^ope  weighs 

hers  on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  her   anchor  and ,  steers  forth  so  far 

I  mast  send    on   before  to  let  the  that  her  amplest  sail   seems  but  a 

housekeeper    at     Bellevue     prepare  silvery  speck  on  the  last  line  of  the 

for  our  coming..   Meanwhilj^  pardon  horizon.      Certainly  I  flattered   my- 

me  if   I  leave    you  —  pernaps   you  self    that    my   purposes    linked  my 

have    letters    to    write;    if  so,  de-  toils  to  some  slight  service  to  man- 

Bpatch  them."  kind;  that  in  graver  efforts  I  was 

I  was  in  no  humour  for  writing  asserting  opinions  in  the  value  of 
letters,  but  when  Fercival  left  me  I  which  to  human  interests  I  sin- 
strolled  from  the  house  into  the  cerely  believed,  and  in  lighter  aiips 
garden,  and,   reclining   there   on   a  venting  thoughts  and  releasing  fan- 
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cifis  which  might  add  im  the  onltare 
of  the  world — not  indeed,  fraitAil 
harvests,  bat  at  least  some  lowly 
flowers^  Bnt  though  soch  intent 
might  be  within  my  mind,  could  I 
tell  how  liar  I  nnconscioofily  exag- 
gerated its  earnestness  —  still  less 
conld  I  tell  how  -far  the  intent  was 
dignified  by  sacoees  ?  ''  Have  I 
done  anght  for  which  mankind 
wonld  be  the  worse  were  it  swept 
into  nothingness  to  •  morrow  ?  *• — 
is  a  question  which  many  a  grand 
and  fertile  genius  may,  in  its  true 
humility,  address  mournfully  Uf  it- 
selt  It  is  but  a  negative  praise, 
though  it  has  been  recorded  as  a 
high  one,  to  leave 

**No  line  which,  dying, -we  vould  wlah  to  blot** 

If  that  be  all,  as  well  leave  no  line 
at  alL  He  has  written  in  vain  who 
does  not  bequeath  lines  that,  if 
blotted,  would  be  a  loss  to  that 
treasure-house  of  mind  which  is  the 
everlasting  possession  of  the  world. 
Who,  yet  living,  can  even  presume 
to  guess  if  he  shall  do  this?  Nut 
till  at  least  a  century  after  his 
brain  and  his  hand  are  dust  can 
even  critics  begin  to  form  a  rational 
conjecture  of  an  author's  or  a  states- 
man's uses  to  his  kind.  Was  it, 
then,  as  Gray  had  implied,  merely 
the  forte  of  habit  which  kept  me 
in  movement?  if  so,  w#s  it  a  habit 
worth  all  the  sacrifice  it  cost  ?  Thus 
meditating,  I  forgot  that  if  all  men 
reason^  thus  and  acted  according 
to  such  reasoning,  the  earth  would- 
have  no  intermediate  human  dwell- 
ers between  the  hewers  and  diggers, 
and  the  idlers,  born  to  consume  the 
fruits  which  they  do  not  plant. 
Farewell,  then,  to  all  the  embellish- 
ments and 'splendours  by  which  ci- 
vilised man  breathes  his  mind  and 
his  soul  into  nature.  For  it  is  not 
only  ihe  genius  of  rarest  intellects 
which  adorns  and  aggrandises  social 
states,  but  the  aspirations  and  the 
efforts  of  thousand  and  millions, 
all  towards  the  advance  and  uplift- 
ing and  beautifying  of  the  integral, 
universal  state,  by  the  energies 
native  to  each.  Where  would 
be    the  world   fit   for   Traceys  and 


Grays  to  dwdl  in,  if  all  men  philo- 
sophised like  th^  Tracm  ana  the 
Grays?  Where  all  the  gracioos 
arts^  all  the  senerous  rividriee  of 
mind,  that  deck  and  animate  the 
bright  calm  of  peace?  Where  all. 
the  devotion,  heroism,  self-saeri^ 
ilce  in  a  common  cause,  that  exalt 
humanity  even  amidst  the  rage  and 
deformities  of  war,  if,  throughout 
well  -  ordered,  dose  -  welded  atates, 
there  ran  not  electrically,  from 
breast  to  breast,  that  love  of  hon- 
our which  is  a  part  of  man's  sense 
of  beauty,  or  that  instinct  towards 
utility  which,  even  more  than  the 
genius  too  exceptional  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  normal  regulations  of 
sodal  law,  creates  the  marvels  of 
mortal  progress?  Not,  however,  I 
say,  did  I  then  address  to  myself 
these  healthful  and  manly  'ques- 
tions. I  felt  onlv  that  I  repined, 
and  looked  with  mournful  and 
wearied  eyes  along  an  a^tated, 
painful,  laborious  past.  Rousing 
mjself  with  an  efifbrt  from  theA  em- 
bittered comtenl{)lations,  the  charm 
of  the  external  nature  inaeosibiy 
refreshed  and  gladdened  me.  I 
inhaled  the  balm  of  an  air  sweet 
with  flowers,  felt  the  joy  of  the 
summer  sun,  from  which  all  life 
around  seemed  drawing  visible  hap- 
piness, and  said  to  myself  gaily, 
*'At  least  to-day  is  mine  —  this 
blissful  sunlit  day — 

*KiinIam  breyes 
Flores  ameenae  ferre  Jube  roaae, 
Otun  res  et  »tu  et  soronun, 
FilA  trium  patluntar  atraP** 

.  So  murmuring,  I  rose  a»  (h)m  a 
dream,  and  saw  before  me  a  strange 
figure  —  a  figure,  uncouth,  sinister, 
ominous  as  the  evil  genius  that 
startled  Brutus  on  the  eve  of  Phi- 
lippi.  I  knew  by  an  unmistakable 
instinct  that  that  figure  was  an  evil 
genius. 

"Do  fbu  want  me?  Who  and 
what  are  you  ?  **  I  asked,  falteringly. 

"Please  your  honour,  I  come  ex- 
press from  the    N Station*     A 

telegram." 

I  opened  the  scrap  of  paper  ex- 
tended to  me,  and  read  these 
words,— 
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oQ posiUvely  brings  dn  his   need  my  oompaDiooship  —  his  Swed- 

motioo.  AnDOQDoed  it  last  night  ish  philosopher  was  thea  with  him. 
too  late  for  post.  Division  certain  They  were  deeb  in  scientific  mys- 
—  probably  before  dinner.  Every  teries,  on  which,  as  I  ooald  throw 
vote  wanted.    Oome  directly.*'  no  light,  I  shoald  be  bat  a  profane 

Said  the  Express  with  a  crael  intmder.  Besides,  I  wa^  then  sam- 
glee,  as  I  dropped  the  paper.  *'  Sir,  moned  to  my '  own  country  place, 
tbe  station-master  also  received  a  and  had  there  to  receive  my  own 
telegram  to  send  over  a  fly.  I  have  gaests,  long  pre-engaged.  So  passed 
brooght  one;  only  jost  in  time  to  the  rest  of  the  summer;  in  the 
catch  the  half-past  twelve  o'clock ;  antamn  I  went  abroad,  and  have 
no  other  train  till  six.  Yoa  had  never  visited  the  Oastle  of  Indo- 
best  be  quick,  sir.*'  lenoe   since   those  golden   days.    In 

No  help  for  it  I  harried  back  trath  I  resisted  a  freqaent  and  a 
to  the  boose,  bade  my  servant  fol-  haanting  desire  to  do  so.  I  felt 
low  by  the  next  train  with  my  port-  that  a  second  and  a  longer  sojoarn 
manteaa — no  moments  left  to  wait  in  that  serene  bat  relaxing  atmo- 
for  packing;  found  Traoey  in  his  sphere  might  unnerve  me  for  tbe 
qoiet  stady— pot  the  telegram  into  work  which  I  had  imposed  on  my- 
his  haoda.  *'Yoa  see  my  excose —  self,  and  sought  to  persuade  my 
adieu.'*  tempted  conscience  was  an  inexor- 

**DoeB  this  motion,  then,  interest  able  duty.  Experience*  had  taught 
you  so  much  ?  Do  you  mean  to  me  that  in  the  ^ight  of  that  in- 
speak  on  it  7"  tellectual   repose,   so    calm  and   so 

*'No,  bat  it  must  not  be  carried,  dreamily  happy,  my  mind  became 
Every  vote  against  it  is  of  conse-  unsettled,  ana  noarished  seeds  that 
quence.  Besides,  I  have  promieed  might  ripen  to  discontent  of  the  lot 
to  vote,  and  cannot  stay  away  with  I  had  chosen  for  myself.  So  then, 
honour."  ^  $icut  meuB  est  mos^  I  seize  a  consola- 

'*  Honour  I  That  settles  it  I  tion  for  the  loss  of  enjoyments  tbat 
must  go  to  Bellevne  alone;  or  shrill  I  may  not  act  anew  by  living  them 
I  take  Oaleb  and  make  him  teach  over  again,  in  fancy  and  remem- 
me  Hebrew?  But  surely  vou  will  branoe:  I  give  to  my  record  tiie 
join  me  to-morrow,  or  the  next  title  of  *'  Motive  Power,"  though  it 
day?**  '         contains    much    episodical    to    ttiat 

''Tea,  if  I  can.  But  heavens!"  thesis,  and  thoug^  it  rather  sports 
(glancing  at  the 'clock)  —  "not  half  around  the  subject  so  indicated 
an  boor  to  reach  the  station  —  six  than  subjects  it  to  strict  analy- 
miles  off.  Kindest  regards  to  Lady  sis.  But  I  here  take  for  myself 
Gertrude  —  poor  Clara  —  Henry  —  the  excuse  I  have  elsewhere  made 
and  all.     Heaven  bless  you  \"  for    Montaigne,  in   his  .loose    obeer- 

I  am  in  the  fly  —  I  am  oflT.  I  vance  of  the  connection  betwec^n 
gain  the  station  just  in  time  for  the  the  matter  and  the  titles  of  his 
train — arrive  at  the  House  of  Com-   essaya 

moos  in  more  than  time  as  to  a  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
vote,  for  the  debate  not  onlv  lasted  blame  or  acquit  me  for  having  ad» 
all  that  night,  but  was  adjourned  mitted  so  many  lengthy  descrip* 
till  the  next  week,  and  lasted  the  tions,  so  many  digressive  turns  and 
greater  part  of  that,  when  it  was  shifts  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
withdrawn,  and  —  novoteatalll  throogh  which,   ks    though  a   laby- 

But  I  coald  not  then  retuVn  to  rinth,  he  winds  his  way,  with  steps 
Tracey.  Every  man  accustomed  to  often  checked  and  often  retrogres- 
bosinesB  in  London  knows  how,  sive,  still,  sooner  or  later,  creeping 
once  there,  hour  after  hour,  arises  on  to  the  heart  of  the  maze.  There 
a  something  that  will  not  allow  him  I  leave  him  to  find  the  way  out 
to  depart  When  at  length  freed,  Labyrinths  have  no  interest  if  we 
I    knew   Tracey   would   no   longer  give  the  clue  to  them. 
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MRS.   CLIFFOBD*S  MABBIAQE* 

PART  L 

CHAPTER  L — THE  LADIES*  OPINION. 

**  Ton   don't  mean  to   say    she's  are   neither    of  them  married  tbem^ 

SoiDg to  be  married — not  Mary?    I  selves,     poor    dears,    which    makes 

on't  believe    a   word   of  it.    She  them  harder  upon  her." 
was  too  fond  of  her  poor    hosband       ''We  have  never    been  married," 

who    pnt   snch  trust    in  her.    No,  said    Miss   'Amelia;   ''I   don't    see 

no,  child  —  don't  tell  snob  nonsense  what   differenoe   that  makes.    It  is  , 

to  ma"  amnsiDg  to  see   the  airs  yon   little 

So  said  old  Miss  Harwood  when  creatures    give    yourselves    on    the 

the  dreadfd    intdligenoe    was   first  strength   or  being  married.    I  sop- 

oommnnicated    to    her.     The    two  pose  you  thmk  it's  aU  right— it's  a 

old  sisters,  who  were  both  charita-  compfiment    to    her  ,  first   husband, 

ble   old   souls,   and  liked   to  think  eh?  and  shows  she  was  happy  with 

the  best  of  everybody,  were  eqnallv  him?*— that's    what    the    men   say 

distressed   about  this   piece  of   vil-  when    they    take    a    second    wife; 

'  lage    scandal.    "  I   don't    say    any-  that's  how  you  would  do  I  suppose, 

thing  about  her 'poor  husband  —  he  if " 

was  a  fopl  to  trust  so   much  to  a       "  Oh,  Miss  Amelia,  don't   be   so 

woman    of    her    age,"    said    Miss  cruel,"   cried    the    little     wife.    ''I 

Amelia;  ^'bat  in  my  opinion  Mary  should  die.    Do  you  think  I  could 

Olifford   has   sense    to  jcnow   when  ever  endure  to  live  without  Julius? 

she's    well     off.**    The    very     idea  I    don't   understand    what    neople's 

made   the  sisters  angry :  a  woman  hearts  are  made  of  that  can  ao  such 

with  five  thousand  a-year,  with  five  things:    but  then,"  added  the  little 

fine   children,    with    the  handsomest  wbman,    wiping    her     bright    eyes^ 

house  and  most  perfect  little  estab-  "  l^r.   Clifford  was  not  like  my  bus- 

lishment    within    twenty    ipiies     of  band.    He  was  very  good,  I  dare- 

Summerhayes ;  a    widow,    with  no-  say;  and   all  that  —  but  he    wasn't 

body   to   cross   or    contradict    her,  .     Well,  I  don't  think  he  was 

with  her  own  way  and  will  to  her  a  taking  man.    He  used  to  sit  sodi 

heart's  content — young    enough   to  a  long  time  after  dinner.    He  nsed 

be   still  admired  and  paid  attention  tO' it's   very  wicked   to  be  nn- 

to,  and    old  enough   t^  indul^   in  kind  to  the  dead— but   he    wasn't 

those     female      pleasures      without  the  sort  of  a  man  a  woman  could 

any   harm  coming  of    it ;  to  think  break  her  heart  for,  you  know." 
of  a   woman  in  such  exceptionally       ^  I  should  like  to  know  who  is," 

blessed    circumstances  stooping   her  said    Miss   Amelia.    "He    left  her 

head  under  the  yoke,    and  yielding  everything,    without   making   provi- 

a  second  time  to  the  subjection  of  sion  for  one  of  the   children.    He 

marriage,    was  more  than  either  of  gave   her  the  entire  power,  like  a 

the   Miss  Harwoods   could    believe,  fool,  at  her   aga    He  did  not  de- 

''But  I  believe  it's  quite  true —  serve    anything  better;    but  it  ap* 

indeed,    I    know    it's    quite   tru&"  pears  to  me  that  Marv  Olifford  has 

said  the  curate's  little  wife.    ''Mr,  the  sense  to  know  wnen  she's  well 

Spencer  heard  it  first  from  the  Miss  off" 

Summerhayes,    who    did    not  know       ''Well,  well T  said  old* Miss  Ha^ 

what  to  think -^  their,  own  brother,  wood,    '*I    couldn't    have    believed 

you  know;    and  yet    they  couldn't  it,  but  now  as  you  go  on  disonss- 

rorget  that  poor  dear' Mr.    Clifford  ing,  I    daresay  it'll   thm  out  true, 

was  their    cousin ;    and  then    they  When  a  thing  comes  so  &r  aa  to  be 
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dwcMwdy  it's  going  to  hapgen.  and  live  ao  agreeable  oaeleBB  life, 
I've  always  found  it  sa  Well,  instead  of  toiling  himself  to  death 
.  well  I  loye  has  gone  ont  of  &8hion  in  hopes  of  one  day  being  Lord 
nowadays.  When  I  was  a  girl  Ohancellor— -a  very  unlikely  ohance 
things  were  different  We  did  not  at  the  best ;  and  events  came  about 
talk  about  it  half  so  lyueb,  nor  exactly  as  everybody  had  predicted. 
read  novels.  But  we  had  the  right  At  the  same  time,  the  entire  neigh- 
feelings.  I  daresay  she  will  just  be  bourhood  allowed  that  Tom  had 
ss  uectionate  to  Tom  Summer-  exerted  himself  ouite  beyond  all 
hayes  as  she  was  to  her  poor  dear  precedent  on  behalf  of  his  oousio^s 
husband.  Oh,  my  dear,  it's  very  widow.  Poor  Mary  Clifford  had  a 
sad  —  I  think  it's  very  sad  —  five  fine  great  deal  too  much  on  her  hands, 
children,  and  she  can^t  be  content  he  was  always  saying.  It  was  a 
with  that  It'll  turn  out  badly,  selfish  sort  of  kindnen  to  crush 
'  dear,  and  that  youll  see.'*  do^n  a  pooc  little  woman  under  all 

"  Hell  smndle  her  out  of  all  her  that  weight  of  wealth  and  respon- 

money,"  said  Miss  Amelia.  sibility  ;  and  so,  at  last,    here    was 

'^Oh,    don't    say   such    dreadful  what  had   come  of  it     The  Miss 

tfainps,"  cried  the  curate's  little  wife,  Harwoods  sat  and  talked  it  all  over 

getting  up   hastily.    *'  I  am  sure  I  that  cold  day  in  th^  drawing-room 

hope  they'll  be  happy*— that  is,  as  of  Woodbine    Cottage,    which    bad 

happy  as  they  can  be,"  she  added,  one  window  looking  to  the  viUage- 

wiih  a  touch  of  candid  disapproval,  green,  and  another,  a  large,  round, 

"  I  must  ran  awav  to   baby  now  ;  bright  bow- window, .  opening  to  the 

the  poor  dear  children  —  I  must  say  garden.    The  fire  was  more  agree* 

I  am  sorry  for  them  —  to  have  an-  abld    than   the    garden    that    day. 

other  man  brought  in  in  their  poor  Miss   Harwood  sat  knitting  in   her 

papa's   place ;   but  oh  I  must   ran  easy-chair,  while  Miss  Aooelia  occu- 

away,  else  I  shall   be  saying  cruel  pied    herself  in    ticketing    all   that 

things  too."  miscellaneous  basket  of  articles  des- 

Tbe    two    Miss    Harwoods    dis-  tined  for  the  bazaar  of  ladies'  work 

cussed  this  interestbg  snbiect  large*  to    be    held    in    Summerhayes    in 

ly   after    Mrs.    Spencer    had    gone.  February ;     but     work      advanced 

The  Summerhayes  p^ple  bad  been,  slowly  under  the  influence  of  such 

on  the  whole,  wonderfully   merciful  an .  inducement   to    talk.    *The    old 

to  Mrs.  Clifford  during  her  five  years'  ladies,  4is  may  be   supposed,   came 

sohtary    reign    at    Fontanel.      She  to  a  sudden  pause  and  looked  cou- 

had  been  an  affectionate  wife  —  she  fused    and   guilty    when    the    door 

was  a  good  mother  —  she  had  worn  opened  and  the  Miss   Summerhayes 

the  wads  of  her  widowhood   seri-  were  announced.     Perhaps  the  new 

onsly,  and    had   not    plunged    into  visitorB     might    even     have    heard 

aoy    indiscreet    gaieties    when    she  something  of  the  conversation  which 

took  them  off;   while,  at  the   same  was  going  on  with  so  much  anima- 

time^  she    had    emerged   sufficiently  tion.     Certainly  it  came  to  a  most 

from  her  seclusion  to  restore  Fon-  abrapt    conclusion,    and    the    Miss 

tanel   to    its   old   position    as    one  Harwoods   looked   consciously    into 

of   the    pleasantest    houses    in    the  each   other's   faces  when  tBe  ladies 

county.      What    could    woman    do  of  the  manor-house  came  to  the  door, 

more?    Tom  Summerhayes  was  her  These  ladies  were  no  longer  young, 

husband's     cousin ;     he    had     been  but    they    were    far    from    having 

brought  up  to  the  kw,  and  naturally  reached  the  venerable   certainty   uf 

noderstood  affairs  in   general  better  old-nyidenhood,    •  which      possessed 

than   she    did.     Everybody     knew  the  atmosphere   of  Woodbine    Cot* 

that  he  was  an  idle  fellov^.     After  tage.    They  were  still  id  the  fidgety 

old  Mr.  Summerhayes  died,   every-  uusettled    stage  of   unweddedness  — 

body    quite     expected    that     Tom  women  who  had  fallen  out  of  their 

would  settle  down  in  the  old*  manor,  occupation,  and  were  subject  to  lib- 
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tie  tempera  and  vapoare,  not  from 
real  ilUhnmoar  or  sourDess,  bnt  aim- 
ply  by  reason  of  the  Tacancy  and 
ansatisfaction  of  their  lives.  The 
Miss  Summerhayes  *  often  enoagh 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves; and  beine  nnphilosophical, 
as  women  natandly  are,  they  set 
down  this  restless  condition  of 
mind,  not  to  the  account  of  human 
nature  generally,  and  of  female 
impatience  in  particalar,  bnt  to 
their  own  single  and  nnwedded 
condition  —  a  matter  which  still 
seemed  capable  of  remedy  ;  so  that 
the  fact  most  be  admitted,  that  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Ljdia  were  some- 
times a  little  flighty  and  uncertain 
in  their  temper  ;  sometimes  a  little 
harsh  in  their  judgments;  and,  in 
short,  in  most  matters,  betrayed  a 
certain  nnsettledoess  and  impa- 
tience in  their  minds,  as  people  ge- 
nerally do,  in  every  condition  of  ex- 
istence, when  they  are  discontented 
with  their  lot.  The  chances  are  fbat 
nothing  would  have  pleased  them 
better  than  to  have  plunged  into  an 
immediate  discussion  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  strange  piece  of 
news  with  which  Sum merb ayes  was 
ringing  ;  but  the  position  was  com- 
plicate by  the  fact  that  they  were 
accompanied  by  little  Louisa  Clif- 
ford, who  was  old  enough  to  under- 
stand all  that  was  said,  aift  quick 
enough  to  guess  at  any  allusion 
which  might  be  made  to  her  mother, 
however  skilfully  veiled ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  situation  was  as 
difficult  a  one  for  the  four  ladies, 
burning  to  speak  but  yet  incapable 
of  utterance,  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. 

**  Ob,  how  far  on  you  are,"  cried 
Mias  Laqra  ;  '*  I  have  not  got  in  half 
the  work  that  has  been  promised  to 
me  ;  but  you  always  are  first  with 
everything  —  first  in  gardening,  first 
In  working,  first  in ^^ 

^*  All  the  news,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Miss  Lydib  ;  "  we,'  of  course,  ^lever 
hear  anything  till  it  has  happened. 
Provoking  !  *  Loo,  shouldn't  you  like 
to  go  to  Miss  Harwood's  maid,  and 
ask  her  to  show  you  the  chickens  ? 
She  has  a  perfect  genius  for  poultry, 


though  she  is  such  a  little  thbg ; 
and  Miss  Amelia  has  such  loves  of 
dorkings.  We  shan't*  be  leaving 
for  half  an  hour  :  now  go,  there's  a 
dear  I'' 

'<  Thank  you,  cousin  Lydia,  I*d 
rather  look  at  the  things  for  the 
bazaar,"  returned  Loo,  lifting  a  pair 
of  acute  suspicious  eyes ;  a  pale- 
faced  little  creature,  sharp-witted 
and  vigilant,  instinctively  conscious 
why  her  amusement  was  thus  care- 
fully provided  for  —  Loo  did  not 
choose  to  go. 

*^  Such  a  nuisance  !**  said  Miss 
Laura  ;  '*  I  say  we  are  just  far  enough 
off  at  the  manor  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  everything  except  the  bores  and 
the  troubles.'  You  alwa^rs  think  of 
us  when  you  hove  stupid  visitors, 
but  you  keep  all  that's  exciting  to 
yourselves.  Loo,  darling  1  the  Miss 
Harwoods'  violets  are  always  out 
earlier  than  any  one  else's.  I  have 
such  a  passion  for  violets !  Do  run 
out,  dear,  and  see  if  you  can  find  one 
for  me  yonder  under  the  hedge." 

^  I  will  ask  mamma  to  send  you 
some  to-morrow,  cousin  Laura,"  said 
the  determined  little  Loo. 

**Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
lik^  it?"  said  Miss  Lydia,  in  a  half 
whisper.    **  Loo !" 

**  Loo  will  carry  this  basket  up- 
stairs for  me  to  my  room,*'  said  Miss 
Harwood,  **  and  ask  Harriet  to  show 
you  the  things  in  my  cupboard, 
dear.  AH  the  prettied  things  are 
there,  and  such  a  very  grand  cushion 
that  I  mean  to  make  your  mamma 
buy.  Tell  Harriet  to  show  you  every- 
thing ;  there's  a  darling  I  That  is 
a  very  bright  little  girl,  my  dears," 
said  the  old  lady,  when  Loo  with- 
drew, reluctant  but  dutiful.  "  I 
hope  nothing  will  ever  be  done  to 
crush  her  spirit  I  suppose  you  must 
have  both  come  to  tell  na  it's  not 
true." 

**  Oh,  you  mean  about  my  brother 
and  Mary  Clifford,"  cried  out  both 
sisters  in  a  breath.  ^  Ob,  Miss  Har- 
wood, did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing  !  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
so  dreadful !  Tom,  that  might  have 
married  anybody  I"  cried  Miss  Ly- 
dia ;  '*  iskd  Mary  Clifibrd,  that  was  so 
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iooonsolable,  and  protended  to  have 
broken  her  heart  r'  cried  the  yoang- 
er  sister.  They  were  both  in  a  flatter 
of  eagemees,  neither  permitting  the 
other  to  speak. 

''Oh  dear,  dear,  it  does  come  so 
hard  npon  na,"  said  Miss  Laara, 
"  we  that  have  always  had  sach  a 
prgadice  against  second  marriages ; 
and  a  oonsin's  widow  —  it's  almost 
like  a  brother ;  and  if  poor  .Harry 
coald  rise  from  his  grave,  what 
would  be  say  I"  conclad^  Miss  Ly- 
dia,  who  took  np  the  strain  withoat 
any  intervals  of  panctoation.  '^I 
begin  to  think  it's  all  true  the  gen- 
tlemen say  about  women's  incon- 
stancy ;  that  is,  your  common  style 
of  women,"  ran  on  the  elder  withoat 
any  paase ;  "  and  poor  dear  Tom, 
who  might  have  married  any  one,'' 
cried  the  yoanger,  out  of  breath. 

'*  Then  I  perceive,''  said  Miss 
Amelia  Harwood,  "  it's  trae  ?  Well, 
I  don't  see  much  harm,  for  my  part, 
if  they  have  everythiDg  properly 
settled  first  Poor  Harry  was  all 
very  well,  I  daresay,  but  he  was  a 
great  fool  not  to  provide  for  bis 
children.  Tonr  brother  said  so  at 
the  time  ;  bat  I  did  think,  for  my 
part,  that  Mary  Clifford  had  the 
sense  to  knoW  when  she  was  well 
off." 

**0h,  she  shows  that,"  cried  Ly- 
dia  Sammerhayes,  with  a  little  toss 
of  her  head  ;  *^  widows  are  so  design- 
ing; they  know  the  ways  of  men, 
and  how  to  manage  them,  very  dif- 
ferently from  any  of  us — if  we  could 
stoop    to    such    a   thiog,  whicli  of 
course,  we  wouldn't.     Oh  yes,  Mary 
Clifford  knows  very  well  ^hat  she's 
about    I  am  sure  I  have  told  Tom 
he  was  her   honorary  secretary  for 
mao^  a  day.     I  thought  she  was  just 
making  use  of  him  to  serve  her  own 
purpose ;   I  never  thought  how  far 
her  wiles  went    If  it  had  been  her 
lawyer,  or  the  curate,  or  any  hum- 
ble person ;  but  Tom  I     He  might 
have  done    so    much    better,"   said 
Lanra,  chiming  in  at  some  impercep- 
tible point,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  teU  where    one  voice  ended. and 
the  other  began. 
'*Well,  I  must  say  I  am  disap- 


Siinted  in  Mary  Clifford,"  said  Miss 
arwood,  "  she  was  always  such  an 
affectionate  creature.  That's  why 
it  18.  I  daresav.  These  affectionate 
people  can't  do  without  an  object; 

but  her  five  children '*  . 

**  Ah  I  yes,  her  five  children,"  ex- 
claimed the  Miss  Sammerhayes  ; 
''only  imagine  dear  Tom  making 
such  a  marriage  I  Why,  Charley 
Clifford  has  b^n  at  Eton  ever  so 
long:  he  is  fifteen.  And  dear  Tom 
is  quite  a  young  man,  and  might 
have  married  anybody,"  said  the 
last  of  the  two,  taking  up  the  cho- 
rus :  *'  it  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of  it 

—  such  a  cotting  blow  to  us." 

''I  can't  see  how  it  is  so  very 
bad  for  you,"  said  Miss  Amelia 
Harwood  ;  *'  of  course  they  will  live 
at  Fontanel,  and  you  will  still  keep 
the  manor  -  house.  I  think  it*8 
rather  a  good  thing  for  you  for  my 
part    Hush  I  there's  the  child  again 

—  clever  little  thing  —  she  knows 
4aite  well  what  we've  been  talking 
of.  My  dear,  I  hope  Harriet  show- 
ed you  all  the  things  —  and  isn't 
that  a  pretty  cushion?  Tell  your 
mamma  I  mean  to  make  her  buy 
it,  as  she  is  the  richest  lady  I 
know." 

"  Are  you  going,  my  dears  ?"  said 
the  elder  old  lady.  '*I  am  sorry 
you  have  so  little  time  to  stay  —  I 
hope  you  will  find  things  arrange 
themselves  comfortably>  and  that  < 
everybody  will  be  happv.  Don't 
get  excited-^ it's  astonishing  how 
everything  settles  down.  Tou  want 
to  speak  to  me,  Loo,"  said  Miss 
Haswood,  starting  a  little  when  she 
had  just  reseated  herself  in  her 
eas^  -  chair  after  dismissing  her 
visitors.  •*  Certainly,  dear  ;  I  sup- 
pose you  have  set  your  little  heart  on 
01%  of  the  pretty  pincuahions  up- 
stairs." 

"No,  indeed,  nothing  of  the  sort 
— I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  care 
for  such  trumpery,"  said  Loo,  with 
an  angry  glow  on  her  little  pale  face. 
'^  I  stopped  behind  to  say,  that  what- 
ever mamma  pleases  to  do,  we  mean 
to  stand  by  her,"  cried  poor  Mary 
Clifford's  only  champion.  , ''  Vm 
not  sare  whether  I  shall  like  it  or 
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not  for  myself —  bat  we  have  made  wonld .  not  be  disposed  of  otherwise, 
np  onr  mmds  to  stand  by  mamma,  and  it  was  neo^saiy  to  nuh  oatside 
and  BO  we  will,  as  long  as  we  live ;  to  coDOetd  their  droppiDflr.  "  Ah  I 
and  she  shall  do  what  she  likes  T'  Amelia/'  said  kind  old  Miss  Har- 
cried  the  little  heroine.  Two  big  wood,  **Tm  sorry  for  poor  Mary 
tears  weie  io  those  brown  eyes,  in  my  heart  —  but  I'd  rather  have 
which  looked  twice  as  bright  and  that  child's  love  than  Tom  Som- 
as big   throoffh    those    great   dew-  merhayes." 

drops  which  Loo  would  not  for  the       **  Poor  Mary  I  for  my  part,  I  have 

world    have  allowed    to   fall.     She  no    patience   with   her,"     said    the 

opened  her  eyelids  wider  and  wider  practical  Miss   Amelia;   ''a  woman 

to  re-absorb  the  nntimely  tears,  and  come  to   her  time  of  life  ought  to 

looked  fall,  with  childish  defiance,  in  have  the  sense  to  know  when  she's 

Miss  Harwood's  face.  well  oSl" 

"Loo,   yoa    are    a    dear!"    said       Bach   was   the   character  of   the 

prompt   Miss    Amelia,   kissing    the  comments  made  upon  Mrs.  GlifRird's 

child  ;  **  you  shall  have  the  prettiest  marriage  when  it  was  first  talked  of 

pincushion  in  all  my  basket"    The  in'Woodbine  Cottage,  and  generally 

little    gurl   vanished   suddenly   after  among   all   the   female    portion    of 

this    speech,  half  in  indignation    at  society   as   it   existed    in    Sammer- 

the  promise,  half  because  the  tears  hayes. 


CHAPTER  n. — ^WHAT  THE  OSKTLEHBN  SAID. 

The  Bector  of  Summerhayes  was  and  wise  suspension  of  wit,  which 
the  Miss  Harwoods'  brother,  mu6h  is  only  practicable  in  a  party  corn- 
younger,  however,  unmarried,  and  posed  of  men.  By  means  of  this 
rather  a  fine  man  in  his  way.  He  sensible  quietness,  the  dinner  was 
bad  a  little  dinner,  as  it  happened,  done  full  justice  to,  and  the  com- 
tbe  same  evening.  His  table  only  pany  expanded  into  full  forde  over 
held  six,  Mr.  Harwood  said.  The  their  wme.  Then  the  conversa- 
rectory  was.  an  old-fashioned  house,  tion  became  animated.  The  Bector, 
and  the  dining-room  would  have  it  is  true,  indulged  in  ten  minutes' 
quite  admitted  a  table  which  could  parish  talk  with  the  Doctor,  while 
oioe  twenty  —  but  such  were  not  the  Mr.  Temple  and  Major  Aidboroagh 
Bector's  inclinations.  There  are  opened  tne  first  paraUd  of  a  po* 
enough  men  in  the  neighbourhood  litical  duel,  and  young  Chesterfield 
of  Summerhayes  to  make  it  very  discoursed  on  the  last  Meet  to 
possible  to  vary  your  parties  plea-  poor  Mr.  Spencer,  who,  reduced  into 
santly  when  you  have  a  table  that  curatehood  and  economy,  still  felt 
only  holds  six,  whereas  with  a  large  his  mouth  water  over  such  forbid- 
Dumber  yoto  can  only  have  the  den  pleasures.  Then  Mr.  Har- 
same  people  over  and  over  again ;  wood  himself  introduced  the  subject 
and  Mr.  Harwood  did  not  like  to  be  which  at  that  time  reigned  parfr- 
bored.  He  had  a  friend  with  him  mount  over  all  other  subjects  at 
from  town,  as  be  always  had  on  Summerhayes. 
such  occasions.  He  had  his  curate,  '*So  Tom  Summerhayes  is  going 
and  young  Chesterfield  from  Dal-  to  marry  little  Mr&  Clifford,"  said 
ton,  and  Major  Aldborough,  and  Dr.  the  Bector ;  **  hadn't  you  heard  of 
Gossett;  rather  a  village  party  —  as  it  ?  Yes,  these  grapes  are  from 
he  explained  to  Mr.  Temple,  the  Fontanel.  She  has  a  ca^fital  gar- 
stranger —  but  not  bad  company,  dener,  and  her  conservatories  are 
The  dinner  was  a  verj  good  one,  the  finest  in  the  county.  A  very 
like  all  the  Bector's  little  dinners,  pleasant  little  house  altogeUier, 
and  was  consumed  with  that  judi-  though  there  are  some  particulars 
clous  reticence  in  the  way  of  talk,  about  her  table  which  one  feds  to 
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be  ftebld.  Her  dinners  are  always 
a  IHtle  defective  sinoe  poor  Our- 
ford's  death — ^too  mild,  yoa  know- 
too  sweet — ^want  the  •  severer  taste 
of  a  man." 

"Hra  Clifford  — a  pretty  little 
woman  with  brown  eyes?**  said  Mr. 
Temple.  **  I've  met  her  some- 
where. So  she  gives  dinners,  does 
riieT  When  I  saw  her  she  was  in 
the  reclnse  line.  I  suppose  that 
didn't  last" 

"  It  lasted  quite  long  enough," 
said  Dr.  QoeseU;  "<  nothing  could 
be  more  proper,  or  more  ladylike,  or 
more  eausfiustory  in  every  wav.  If 
I  had  a  wife  and  were  unluckily  to 
die^  I  should  wish  her  just  to  wear 
her  weeds  and  so  forth  like  Mrs. 
Clifford— a  charming  woman  ;  what 
should  we  do  without  her  in  the 
parish?  bat  as  for  Tom  8nmmer- 

**  Re's  an  ass,"  growled  the  Major. 
**  What's  he  got  to  do  burdening 
himself  with  other  people's  chil- 
dren. Why,  there's  five  of  'em,  sir ! 
They'll  hate  him  like  poison  — 
they^ll  think  he*s  in  no  end  of  con- 
spiracies to  shut  them  out  of  their 
fortune.  By  Jove  I  if  he  knew  as 
mucdi  about  .other  people's  children 
ss  I  dou  I've  had  two  femilies 
consigned  to  me  from  India — as  if 
I  were  a  reformatory,  or  a  school- 
master, by  Jove  I  She^s  all  verv 
well,  as  women  go ;  but  I  wouldn't 
marry  that  family— no,  not  for 
tomly-five  thousand  a  ydar." 

''I  confess  I  think  it's  a  pity," 
Bud  Mr.  Spencer,  pi&ying  with  the 
Fontanel  grapes.  The  Curate  per- 
haps wad  thinking  in  his  heart  that 
sudi  delicate  littte  souvenirs  might 
have  gone  quite  as  appropriately  to 
his  own  little  minage  as  to  the  Rec- 
tor's who  lacked  for  nothmg.  *'It's 
like  going  into  life  at  second  hand, 
you  Know.  I  shouldn't  like  it  for 
my  part.  The  children  are  a  draw- 
back, to  be  sure;  but  that's  not  the 
greatest  to  my  mind ;  they  are  nice 
enough  children." 

"  Delightful  children  I"  cried 
the  Doctor,  "little  bricks!  plucky 
httle  thines  I  I  don't  care  for  babies, 
though   tb^'re  partly  my  business. 


A  family  ready-made  would  just  suit 
me." 

«  Well,  it  ain't  much  in  my  line  to 
say  what  a  fellow  ought  or  oughtn't 
to  do,"  said  young  Chesterfield. 
**  I'm  not  a  marrying  man  myself. 
I  don't  (n^tend  to  understand  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  But  Snm- 
merhayes  ain't  a  spoon,  as  every- 
body will  allow.  He  knows  wliat 
he's  doing.  Last  time  I  was  at 
Fontanel,  I  couldn't  make  out  for 
the  life  of  me  what  Mrs.  Cliffo'rd 
wanted  with  that  new  set  of  stables. 
She  said  they  were  preparing  against 
Charley's  growing  up.  I  thought 
somehow  Snmmerhajes  must  have 
a  hand  in  it,  and  it's  plain  enough 
now." 

**  Wen,  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  her,"  said  the  Bector;  <<he's 
been  a  sort  af  unpaid  steward  at 
Fontanel.  I  daresay  riie  didn't 
know  how  to  reward  him  otherwisa 
I  believe  that's  the  handiest  way  of 
making  it  up  to  a  man  in  a  lady's 
fancy.  It's  a  dangerous  kind  of 
business  to  go  on  long ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  there's  anything  to  find 
fault  with.  She's  pretty  and  he's 
not  young  ;  —  well,  not  exactly  a 
young  fellow,  I  mean,"  said  the 
Bector,  with  a  half  apology.  *'I  - 
dareaay  they'll  do  very  well  to- 
gether. If  poor  Clifford  had  only 
made  a  sensible  will— but  for  that 
nobody  wo^d  have  had  any  right 
to  talk." 

''And  "What  was  poor  'Clifford's 
will?"  asked  the  stranger  with  a 
polite  yawn ;  "  men  don't  generally 
study  their  wife's  convenience  in 
a  second  marriage,  in  that  docu- 
ment ;  has  the  defunct  been  harder 
upon  this  lively  lady  than  most 
husbands,  or  what's  wrong  about 
his  will!" 

**  Deuced  fool,  sir,"  cried  the  Major  j 
*'left  her  every  farthin^^  he  had  in  * 
the  world,  without  settling  a  penny 
on  those  deuced  children,  or  binding 
her  up  anyhow;  left  her  at  thirty 
or  so,  I  suppose,  with  every  penny 
he  had  in  her  hands.  Never  heard 
of  such  an  ass.  Of  course  that's 
what  Summerhayes  means,  but  I 
can  tell  him  it  won't  be  a  bed  of 
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roses.  Tbeyll  hate  him  like  poison,  all  the  sftme.  I  married  her  to  i>oor 
these  brats  will  —  they'll  make  Glififord,  and  I  daresay  I'll  have 
parties  against  him  —  they'll  serve  this  little  basiness  to  do  as  well, 
him  so  that  hell  be  sick  of  his  I  wish  she  had  a  brother,  or  an 
life.  I  know  the  whole  business,  ancle,  or  some  one  to  take  that 
He's  well  enough  off  now,  with  his  piece  of  daty  off  my  hands.  I  think 
old  father's  savings,  and  the  manor-  I  will  have  one  of  my  attacks,  and 
house,  and  nothing  to  do;  but  go  off  to  Malvern,  and  leave  it, 
he'll  be  a  wretched  man,  mark  my  Spencer/ to  you." 
words,  if  he  marries  Fontanel  with  ''I  wish  she  h^  an  uncle  or  a 
five  children  in  it  It's  the  mad-  brother  for  more  than  that,**  said 
dest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  tne  Doctor ;  ^'  it  ought  to  be  seen 
life."  to » the    settlement    and    all    that 

''The  poor  lady  doesn't  seem  to  should  be  looked  well  inta  I  hope 
count  for  much/'  said  Mr.  Temple,  she'll  have  her  wits  about  her. 
^  She's  a  pretty  nobody,  I  suppose."   Not  that   I    mean  to  ascribe  any 

Upon  which  vehement  disclaim-  mean  motives  to  Tom  Sununer- 
ers  rose  from  all  the  convives,    "  No,   ha^  ;  but  still    when    there's    ^^^^ 

she  was  a  charming  woman,"  Gossett  children  to  be  considered " 

said.  ''A  dear,  kind-hearted,  good  ''They'll  kill  him,  sir,"  said  the 
little  soul,"  6aid  the  Bector.  ^  Yery  Major,  with  energy.  "  He'll  not 
well  as  women  go,"«the  Major  ad-  enjoy  her  money  for  long,  mark  my 
mitted ;  while  the  two  young  men  words ;  they'll  kill  him  in  a  year, 
added  warmer,  but  equally  vague  I  have  only  got  this  to  say,  sir,"  oon- 
comnpendations.  "  Yet  none  of  you  tinned  the  warrior,  turning  round 
imagine  she  is  being  married  tor  upon  Mr.  Temple,  who  bad  ven- 
herself,"  said  the  solitary  individual  tured  a  remark  not  bearing  on  the 
who  did  not  belong  to  Summer-  present  subject  to  the  Curate,  "  if 
hayes,  with  a  little  laugh  at  the  this  income  tax  is  going  to  be  kept 
perturbation  he  had  caused.  But  np  without  any  compensation,  I'll 
nobody  saw  the  fun  of  it;  they  emigrate  —  it's  the  only  thing  that 
went  on  with  the  discussion,  ignor*  remains  for  honest  Englishmen, 
ing  Mr.  Temple.  After  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of 

''When  a  woman  is  in  Mrs.  Clif-  my  country,  I'll  be  driven  to  a 
ford's  position,**  said  the  Doctor,  colony,  eir,  in  my  old  age.  It's  more 
"  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  her  leivg  than  the  country  can  bear,  and 
married.  She  is  active,  she  is  do  what's  better,  it's  more  than  the 
longer  passive  in  such  a  business,  country  wUl  bear.  We*ll  have  a 
She's  ritber,  she's  pooder^  she's  revolution,  by  Jove  I  that's  wha^ 
handsomer,  she's  better  off  every  will  come  of  all  this  taxing  and 
way  than  Tom  Summerhayes.  How  paying ;  it  is  not  to  be  borne,  sir,  in 
she  ever  came  to  fancy  him  is  a  land  that'  calls  itself  free." 
the  wonder  to  me.**  Whereupon     politics     came    into 

'^Deuced  nonsense,*  said  the  possession  of  the  elders  of  the  party, 
Major  ;  *'  why. didn't  he  marrv  off  his  and  young  Chesterfield  resumed 
sisters  and  set  up  snug  for  himself  ?  that  tantalizing  account  of  the 
He's  old  enough  to  know  better,  that  Meet  which  made  the  poor  Curate 
fellow  is.  There's  young  Chester-  sigh. 
*  field  there,  he*8  at  the  .time  of  life  to  Poor  Mrs.  Clifford  !  she  had  but 
make  a  /ool    .f  himself;  but  Sum-   scant    sympathy   in  those   innumer- 

merhayes  must  be,  let  me  sec *'   able^  discussions,   male   and    female, 

*'  Don't  let  us  go  into  chro-  of  which  she  was  at  present  the 
nology,"  said  the  Bector.  ''  Poor  subject,  all  in  and  about  Summer- 
little  Mary,  I  hope  she'll  be  happy   hayes. 
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CHAFTEB  m. — WHAT  THE  CHILDBBK  HAD  TO  SAT. 

Meanwhile   little  Loo,   with    an-  herself,  and  the  great  blobs  of  hot 

other  pair  of  big  tears  io  her  brown  dew  in  her  eyes  fell  npon  her.  cold 

eyesi*  bad  been  driven  home  in  the  fingers.     **  Aren't    yon    well,    Miss 

wintry  twilight  over  the  frosty  road,  Loo  ?'*    asked   the   old  groom  who 

which  rang  to  CTery  stamp  of  her  drove  her,  and  Loo  made  him  a  very 

ponieB'  heels  in  a  way  which  wonld  sharp   answer   in    the   irritation   of 

nave    excited    the    little  thing   into  her  troubled  little-  heart     She  ran 

positive    enjoyment   of  the   exhilar-  into   the  light   and  comfort  of  the 

ating  sounds  and  sensations  of  rapid  honse    with     a     perverse,    childish 

raotioo,  had  things   been   as   nsnal.  misery   which    she   did   not   nnder- 

As  it  was,  she  sat  wrapped  np  in  a  stand.       She    would    not    let    old 

for  cloak,  with  her  little  veU  over  William   take   her  cloak  from   her, 

her    face,  watching   the  great  trees  bat   threw  it   down,   and   stumbled 

glide   past   in    the   darkening,   and  over  it,  and  stamped  her  little  foot, 

turning  her  wistful  looks  now  and  and  could  have  cried.      Poor  liltle 

then    to   the  young  winterly  moon.  Loo  I  she  was  sick  at  heart,  and  did 

which,  had  strayed  like  a  lost  child  not  know  what  it  meant     Instead 

into  the  midst  of  a  whole  covey  of  of  going  to  her  mother,  as  she  usa- 

doods,  still    crimsoned   with   refiec-  ally  did,    she  *  hastened   up    to   the 

tions  ifrom  the  sunset*    Loo's  little  nursery  where  '*  all  of  them  "  were 

heart  ached  bo,  and  she  was  so  stead-  in  a  highly  riotous  condition  at  the 

iastly  determined  not  to  admit  that  moment,  and  where  the  darkness  of 

it  was  aching,  that  she  was  almost  her  little  face  was  unnoted    by  all 

glad  to  feel  how  chill  her  little  feet  but  nurse,  who  took  off  her  boots 

w««   getting,   and    how    benumbed  and  warmed  her  feet,  and  did  away 

the  hand  which  was  outside  of  the  with  the  only  physical   reason  L<>o 

fur  cloak.     She  kept  her  little  stiff  dared   to  pretend   to   as  an  excuse 

fiogers  exposed  to  the  frosty  breeze  for  looking  wretched.     It   was  jiot 

all  the  same,  and  was  rather  glad  of  very  easy  to  look  wretched  in  that 

thai  sensation  of  misery  which  gave  room.    By  the  side  of  the  fire  where 

her   a   little  excuse   to   herself    for  a  great  log  blgzed  was  Harry,  aged 

feeling  unhappy.     As  the  tinges  of  ten,  with  a  great   book  clasped  in 

crimson  stole  out  of  the  clouds,  and  his  arms,  and  his  cheeks   and  hair 

the   sky    grew    so   wistfully,  coldly  equally     scorched     and     crimsoned 

dear   around    the    moon,    Fontand  with    near   vicinity   to    the    flame, 

came  in  sight,  with  lights  in  all  its  Little   Mary,   and    Alf,    the    baby, 

windows,      twinkling     through     the  were   playing   at   the  other  end  of 

trees  in   the  long  avenue,  now  one  the  room.     Alf  was  six,  though  he 

gleam,  now  another,  as  the  little  car-  was  the  baby  ;  but  Mrs.  Clifford  was 

riage  drove  on.     There  first  of  all  the  kind  of  woman  to  love  a  pet, 

was  the  great  nursery  window  blazing  and    the     little     fellow's   indignant 

with  firelight,  where  Loo  meant  to  manhood    was    still     smothered    in 

hold  a  litUe   committee  as  soon  as  long  curia  and   lace   tuckers.       He 

she  got  in,  and  where  she  could  so  avenged   himself  by   exercising   the 

well  picture  **  all   of   them "  in   all  most  odious  tyranny,  over   bis  next 

their  different  occupations,  popniat-  little  sister,  who  was  Baby^s  slave. 

log  all  the  comers  of  the  familiar  All  this  little  company  Loo  looked 

room.     A  little  further  on   it  was  ronnd    npon  with  mysterious   looks, 

the    window     of     mamma's     room,  She  herself  was   twelve,  little  and 

which  lightened  brightly  out  behind  pale,  with  nothing  particular  about 

the  bare  branches  of  the  great  chest-  her  but  her  eyes,  and   h^  temper, 

nut  tree.    What  wonld  the  honse  be  which  had  already   made  itsdf,  nn- 

without  mamma*?  the  little  girl  asked  fortunately,  fdt   through  the  house. 
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She  Bat  mataring  her  plans  till  she 
heard  the  clock  strike,  aod  saw  that 
it  woald  shortly  be  time  to  go  to 
her  mother  in  her  dressiog-room,  as 
tl^  Fontanel  children  always  did 
before  dinner:  She  immediately 
bestirred  herself  to  her  task. 

"Nnrse,"  said  Loo,  ••will  you 
take  these  things  down  to  mamma's 
dressing-room,  please,  and  tell  her 
we  will  all  come  presently,  and  if  you 
wish  to  go  do?m-stair8,  yon  may.  I 
will  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
take  them  down  to  mamma." 

"Thank  yoa,  Miss  Loo;  bat 
there's  nobodv  to  be  at  dinner  but 
Mr.  Sammerhayes  and  Mademoi- 
selle, and  you're  all  to  go  down," 
s&id  nnr^e;  "  yon're  tob  little  to 
have  the  charge^  of  ^Master  Alf,  and 
yoa've  all  got  to  be  dressed,  dears,  for 
dessert." 

"  Then  yoa  can  come  up  when  I 
ring.  I  want  the  diildren  by  them- 
selves," said  little  Loo,  with  her 
imperious  air.  *'  Yoa  can  go  away." 
**  You're  a  deal  too  forward  for 
snch  a  little  thing.  I'll  speak  to 
your  ma,  Miss,  I  will,"  said  the  of- 
fended nurse.  '*  At  least  I  would  if 
it  was  any  good  ;  but  as  long  as 
Missis  encourages  her  like  this  ;  — oh 
children  dear,  there's  changed  times 
coming  !  You  won't  have  the  upper 
hand  always  ;  it's  a.  comfort  to  a 
poor  servant  anyhow,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  other  folks.  I'm  goin^, 
Miss  Loo ;  and  you'll  come  up  di- 
rectly the  verv  minute  you  leave 
your  ma  to  be  dressed." 

Loo  watched  her  to  the  door,  and, 
skipping  off  her  chair,  closed  it  he- 
hind  the  dethroned  guardian  of  the 
nursery.  **  Now,  children,  come 
liere,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  all," 
said  the  little  princess.  '^MarVt 
don't  be  as  great  a  baby  as  Alf; 
you  are  eight  —  yon  are  almost  a 
woman.  Alf,  come  here  and 
stand    by    me    like    a    gentleman. 

Harry "     ' 

But  Harry  was  not  so  easily 
roused.  He  had  be^n  lectured  so 
long  about  scorching  his  face  that  he 
was  now  .proof  to  all  appeals.  He 
had  to  be  hunted  ap  out  of  his 
comer,  and  the  book  skilfoiry  tilted 


an  and  thrown  oat  of  his  antiB, 
which  operation  surprised  Loo  into 
a  momentary  laogn,  of  .which  she 
was  much  ashamed.  '•  Harry  1" 
she  cried,  with  redoubled  severity, 
•^  it  is  no  nonsense  I  am  going  to 
talk  of — it  is  something  very 'seri- 
ous. Ohy  children !"  ezclumed  the 
elder  sister,  as  Alf  jumped  npoo 
Harrv's  back,  and  the  two  bad  a 
harmless  scuffle  in  oontinaation  of 
that  assault  which  had  roused 
Harry.  '*0h,  children  I"  cried  Loo, 
who  had  laughed  in  spite  of  herself, 
now  bursting  into  quick  tean  of 
impatience  Sod  vexation.  *'Yoa 
play  and  play  and  think  of  nothing 
else — and  yoa  won't  let  me  talk  to 
yoa  of  what's  going  to  happen  to 
mamma." 

•'  What  is  it  V  cried  Harry,, open- 
ing a  pair  of  great  bright  eyes,  and 
coming  hastily  to  bis  sister's  sideu 
Alf  asked  ''  What  is  it  T  too,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  other  hand. 
As  for  Mary,  she  was  frightened 
and  stood  a  littie  apart,  r^y  to 
rush  off  to  her  mother,  or  to  ring  for 
Nurse,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  the 
exigency  might  demand. 

*^  Do  you  remember  what  mamma 
said  to  us  when  we  were  in  the 
dining-room  on  Sunday  after  dinner, 
when  Tom  —  I  mean  when  Mr.  Som- 
merhayes  was  there  —  when  be 
kissed  us  all  ?"  said  Loo,  with  a 
little  red  spot  suddenly  glowing  out 
upon  one  indignant  litUe  cheek. 

**She  said  he  was  going  to  be  a 
&ther  to  us,"  said  Harry,  rather 
stolidly. 

*"  And  we  didn't  know  what  it 
meant,"  said  littie  Mary,  breaking 
in  eagerly,  *'  but  Nurse  told  me  after- 
wards. It  means  that  mamma  is  go- 
ing to  be  married  to  oonsin  Tola.  Oh, 
won't  it  be  queer  ?  Shall  we  have  to 
call  him  papa,  Loo  ?  I  shall  never 
recollect,  I  am  sure." 

Loo  gazed  with  eyes  growing 
larger  and  larger  in  the  (!soe  of  her 
insensible  sister.  *  Then  seeing- 
Mary's  arm  on  the  top  of  the  great 
nursery  fender,  Loo,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  was  so  far  betrayed  by  her 
resentment  as  to  thmst  little  Mary 
violentiy  away  with  a  sob  of  paseioa 
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They  all  looked  at  her  with  won- 
deriDgeyec^i 

''Oh,  yon  Btnpid,  stnpid  chil* 
drenl"  cried  the  poor  little  heroine, 
"don't  yon  know  mamma,  though 
Bhe  k  80  pretty,  is  not  a  young  lady 
like  othet  people  that  are  going  to 
he  married;  don't  you  know  people 
talk  abont  it,  and  laugh  at  her,  and 
say  she  is  foolish?  I  have  heard 
them  do  it!" cried  Loa  *'I  heard 
them  in  Summerhayes  to-day  talking 
and  scolding  about  our  mamma. 
She  knows  tot  what  to  do  —  better 
than  all  of  them.  She  will  never 
be  unkind  to  us,  or  stop  loving  us. 
Oh,  only  think  if  she  knew  that 
people  said  such  things  —  it  would 
kill  her!  I  heard  them,  and  I 
thought  I  should  have  died.  And 
now,  children,"  said  Loo,  solemnly, 
*'what  we've  got  to  do  is  to  go 
down  to  mamma,  not  Jumping  or 
making  a  noise  like  great  babies, 
but  quiet  and  serious;  and  to  tell 
her  that  she  is  to  do  what  she  thinks 
best,  and  neva  mind  what  people 
say ;  and  that  we  —  we,''  sobbed  the 
little  giri,  vainly  trying  to  preserve 
her  composure,  as  she  brought  oat 
word  after  word  with  a  gush  of 
tears  —  '*  we'll  stand  bv  her  and 
trust  in  her,  and  never  believe  any- 
thing. That  is  what  we  must  go 
and  say." 

After  she  had  finished  her  speech 
Loo  fell  into  a  little  passion  of  cry- 
ing, in  which  she  partly  lost  the 
slight  murmurs  and  remonstrances 
of  her  calmer  and  wondering  audi- 
ence; but  passion  as  usual  carried 
the  day.  W^i  Mn.  Olifford's  bell 
rang  the  chmren  went  down-stairs, 
looking  rather  scared,  in  a  kind  of 
procession,  Loo  coming  last  with 
AU;  who  had  to  be  held  tightly  by 
the  hand  lest  he  should  break  out 
into  gambols,  and  destroy  all  the 
solemnity  of  the  proceedmg.  .  Mrs. 
CliffDrd  was  sitting  by  the  fire  when 
they  went  in,  in  an  attitude  of 
thought  The  candles  were  not 
Dgfated,  and  it  was  very  easj  to  sup- 
pose that  mamma  heraelr  looked 
sad,  and  was  quite  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  be  thus  addressed.  Harry 
and  Mary,  rather  ashamed  of  them- 


selves, were  already  carrying  on  a 
quiet  scuffle  at  the  door  when  Loo 
came  up  to  them.  ^You  go  first, 
Harry"  —  •'No,  you,^  they  were 
saying  to  each  other.  ''Oh,'  you 
stupid,  stnpid  children,  vou  have 
no  feeling!"  cri^  Loo,  bitterly,  as 
she  swept  past  them.  Mrs.  Clifford 
looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  held 
out  her  nand,  which  she  expected 
to  be  grasped  immediately  by  a 
crowd  of  little  fingers,  but  the 
mother's  looks  were  dreamy  to-night, 
and  some  one  else  was  before  her 
children  in  her  thoughts.  She  was 
startled  when  she  felt  Loo's  little 
cold  hand  put  into*  hers,  and  woke 
up  and  pushed  her  chair  back  from 
the  fire  to  look  at  the  little  thjngs 
who  stood  huddled  together  before 
her.  "What  is  the  matter?"  said 
Mrs.  Clifford. 

''Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  cried 
Loo;  her  (joor  little  voice  greVv 
shrill,  notwithstanding  all  her  ef- 
forts. She  had  to  make  a  pause, 
and  to  preserve  her  dignity  had  to 
let  Alf  go,  who  imm^iately  went 
off  to  ride  on  the  arm  of  the  sofiE^ 
and  compromise  the  seriousness  of 
the  scene.  "Ob,  mamma,  dear," 
said  Loo,  feeling  that  no  time  wab 
to  be  lost,"  we  have  come  to  say 
that  we  will  never  believe  anything ; 
that  we  know  you  love  us,  and  will 
always  love  us — and  —  and  —  we  be- 
lieve in  you;  oh,  mamma,  we  be- 
lieve in  you,  and  we  will  always 
stand  by  you,  if  everybody  in  the 
worid  were  on  the  other  side." 

Here  Loo  fell,  choking  with  tears 
and  passion,  on  her  mother's  foot- 
stool, and  laid  her  poor  little  head, 
which  ached  with  cold  and  crying, 
on  Mrs.  Olifford's  lap.  The  mother's 
eyes  had  woke  up  out  of  all  their 
dreaming.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
the  candles  were  not  lighted.  That 
cheek  which  the  widow  screened 
with  her  hand  was  as  crimson  and 
as  hot  as  Harry's  had  been  reading 
over  the  fire.  She  was  glad  Loo's 
keen  eyes  were  hidden  upon  her 
lap;  she  blushed,  poor  tender  wo- 
man as  she  was,  »t)efore  h^  ohil- 
drea  The  little  woman-oaughter 
was  dreadful  to  her  mother  at  the 
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moment  — a  little  female  jadge,  her  cloee.  **l  nnderatbDd  what  700 
endaed  with  all  the  awfalness  of  mean  —  bat  yon  mast  DOt  say  aoj 
Datare,  shamiag  the  new  love  in  more,"  she  said;  then  she  stooped 
her  matare  heart  down  her  hot  cheek  upon  that  wet 

<*  What  does  this  all  mean,  chil-  one  of  poor  Loo's.  "  We  shall  all 
dren  ?"  eaid  Mre.  Clifford,  trying  to  be  very  happy,  I  hope,''  said  MriL 
be  a  little  angry,  to  conom  the  Clifford  in  the  dark,  in  .her  little 
shock  Bhe  had  received.  daoghter's  ear.    '*  I  am  ^ing  it  — 

**0h,  please  mamma,  it's  Loo,"  for— for  all  yoar  sakes,  dear.  He 
cried  Mary,  frightened.  **She  will  stand  by  yoa  and  me,  and  all 
made  as  come ;  it  was  one  of  her  of  ns,  Loa  I  hope  we  shall  be  — 
passions."  very  happy — happier  even  than  we 

*'No,  it  was  not  one  of  her  pas-  are  now,'^  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  with  a 
Bions,"  said  Harry,  who  was  Loo^s  faint  little  tremble  in  her  voice  and 
champion ;  *'  it  was  to  tell  mamma  qaiver  at  her  heart  When  she  had 
we  woold  always  stand  by  her;  kissed  Loo,  and  the  child  had  gone 
and  so  1  will,"  eried  the  boy  on  his  away  to  compose  herself,  poor  Mary, 
own  account,  kindling  np,  ''Y  the  mother,  sat  for  a  long  time  look- 
there  were  any  robbers  or  any-  ing  into  the  fire  with  a  terrible  mis- 
thiDg  —  for  I'm  the  eldest  son  when  giving  upon  her  —  ^'haj^pier  even 
Cbarley*s  at  school."  than  we  are 'tow."    Ahl  joat  then 

Loo  heard  this  where  she  lay,  she  had  been  so  happy  —  iJl  well  in 
with  her  head  on  her  mother's  lap;  the  prosperoos,  plentiful  honse; 
she  was  incapable  of  speech  or  mo-  not  an  ache  or  a  trouble  that  she 
tion  almost,  but  she  could  not  bat  knew  of  among  all  her  children; 
groan  with  impatience  over  the  not  a  single  look  of  .love  dimmed 
stupidity  of  the  children ;  and  Alf  to  her  yet  by  her  resolution ;  and 
was  riding  loudly  on  the  arm  of  the  new  love,  sweet  as  any  girl's 
the  sofa,  shouting  to  his  imaginary  dream,  restoring  to  her  firmament 
horse.  Loo  gathered  herself  up  all  the  transitory  delicious  lights 
with  a  blush  upon  her  cheeks;  it  of  youth.  Somehow  that  prospect 
did  not  enter  into  her  head  to  ima*  darkened  under  a  strange  cloua  of 
gine  that  her  mother  bloshed  much  alarm  and  shame  when  the  mother 
more  hotly  and  violently  ^hen  the  felt  her  cheeks  fiash  at  the  look  of 
little  face  uqfolded  itself  slowly  oot  her  woman-child.  '*I  am  doing  it 
of  her  lap.  for  —  all  their  sakee,"   she  tried  to 

^'Hushl  Loo,  don't  say  any  say  to  herself;  but  her  innoceiioe 
more,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford;  then  grew  like  guilt  as  she  felt  in  her 
with  a  little  effort  the  mother  pa^  heart  that  this  pretence  was  not 
her  arm  round  the  child  and  drew   trOe. 


CHAPTER  IV. — HBB  OWN  TBOUOHTS.  W 

Mra   Clifford  had  not*  much  time  her ;   but  after  Loo's  little  scene  a 

to  think  that   night,  and    the    im-  variety    of  annoyances   came*  upon 

pression  went  off  her  when  she  was  Mary  —  indications    of  the     world's 

in  her  lover's  company  —  which  was  opinion  —  evidences  that  it  did  not 

very    nearly  a1wa]ps;     for,  long  be-  seem  so  natural  to  other  people  as 

fore  this  had  been  thought  of,  Tom  to   herself.     Even    Charley's   ochool- 

Summerhayes  had  been  the  soul  of  boy    letter  was   rather    dreadful  to 

everything   at   Fontanel.    Sh^     had  his  mother.    The  boy  bestowed  his 

oome  so  gradually    to   consult    him  approbation   upon   her   match,    and 

about  everything — to  take  his  coun-  was  to  stand  by  her,  too,  in  Loo's 

sel  upoE  small  apd  great  that  hap-  fery  vein;  and  the  mother  felt  more 

pened  —  that  it    seemed  only  natu-  humbled  by  thus  obtaining  the  oon- 

ral  now   that  he  should   belong    to  sent  of  her  children  than  she  would 
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hate  been  by  tbe  Bftorifioe  of  all  she 
had  10  the  world.  Still  it  never 
came  into  her  head  to  give  up  her 
marriage  —  oeyer,  perhaps,  till  a  day 
or  two  beforei  when  thiogs  were 
mndi  too  far  adyanced  for  any 
drawing  back,  and  when  ^  sat 
alone   bv   her  fire,  with   her  desk 

ri  before  her,  late  at  night  when 
the  hoosehold  were  asleep^  In 
her  desk  were  varions  little  matters 
which  had  been  treasures  to  Mary 
Clifford.  She  took  them  oat  with 
trembling  handih-«  withered  flower, 
gben  to  her,  oh,  so  long  ago,  when 
she  was  little  more  than  a  Siild,  and 
praseryed  with  girlish  romance;  a 
little  ring  made  of  hair,  which  she 
had  worn  in  her  days  of  be- 
trothal;  a  little  faded  drawing, 
made  by  henelf  at  the  same  period, 
of  her  early  loTer ;  and  last  and  most 
important  of  all,  some  letters — not 
many,  bat  very  tender  —  the  love- 
letters  of  her  yoath.  How  she  had 
eried  over  them  many  a  sad  day 
after  her  Harry  died ;  how  she  had 
gradually  forgotten  them  again  and 
1^  them  in  their 'safe  concealment; 
how  of  late  she  had  rather  avoided 
the  place  where  they  were,  and 
shrank  from  tonching  the  little 
dedK  that  contained  them ;  and 
now,  at  last,  npon  the  eve  of  her 
second  weddmg,  here  they  were  all 
spread  out  before  her,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  somehow.  Mary's  trea- 
sores!  she  had  heard  them  called 
so  —  bad  called  them  so  herself. 
What  were  they  nowl 

Poor,  little,  soft,  tender-hearted 
woman  I  There  was  no  passion  in 
her.  8he  was  in  love  with  all  her 
heart,  bat  it  was  affectionately,  not 
passionately,  or  else  she  never  conld 
have  opened  that  desk.  She  took 
out  the  flower,  and  oried;^  and  looked 
at  it;  then,  with  a  hasty  impalse, 
pat  it  softly  on  the  fire,  and  watched 
It  bla2se  into  sodden  ashes,  and  cried 
again,  and  felt  gnilty  to  her  heart. 
"I  was  each  a  child,''  she  said  to 
herself  in  her  tears,  and  took  a  kind 
of  melai^choly  comfort  from  think- 
'iDg  how  yoong  she  had  been  when 
die  was  first  a  bride.  Their  she 
kioked  at  her  own  drawing,  which 


was  not  the  least  like  him,  and 
thought  with  a  compaoction  of  her 
Harry.  Poor  Harry !  All  this 
bright  faoase,  all  these  dear  chil- 
dren, were  his  as  well  as  hers;  bof 
he  was  put  away  in  the  &mily 
vaalt,  poor  fellow,  and  nothing  was 
henceforward  to  belong  to  him  in 
this  living  world  —  not  even  tbe 
nahe  he  had  -given  her,  not  her 
thoaghts,  not  any  of  her  heart.  She 
cried  over  that  too  like  the  rest. 
She  pat  np  the  ring  in  a  little 
parcel  for  Loo  — she  laid  aside  the 
poftndt  for  little  Harry.  She  tried 
to  .indemnify  him  by  making  over 
all  those  little  .  mementoes,  which 
it  troubled  her  to  look  at,  to  his 
children.  Then  she  took  up  the 
handle  of  yellow  letters* and  timidly 
opened  one  of  them,  and  read  a  few  ^ 
senteneesL  There  she  read  of  the 
yonng  love  that  was  never  to  die, 
never  to  know  change.  Poor  Mary 
pat  them  away  again  with  a  sob 
almost  of  terror,  and  hastily  locked 
np  the  desk,  and  resolved  to  pat  it 
away  somewhere  ont  of  sight  She 
ooald  not  eiaroine  any  farther  into 
those  ''  treasures "  which  had  be- 
come ghosts.  She  drew  her  chair 
to  the  fire,  and  shivered  in  her 
thoaghts.  She  was  a  simple-minded 
woman,  not  wise,  but  moved  by 
every  wind  of  feeling.  It  came  to 
her  mind  jast  then  to  recollect 
how,  in  her  first  widowhood,  she 
had  taken  eomfort  from  the  thought 
that  Harrv  was  near  and  saw  her 
tears  for  him,  and  knew  how  faith- 
ful her  poor  heart  was.  Now  that 
thought  was  too  much  for  Mary's 
strength.  S.he  gave  a  cry  of  help- 
less terror  when  it  occurred  to  her. 
Alas,  for  that  immortality  of  union 
which  comforts  the  heart  of  grief! 
What  if  Harry  met  her  at  the  very 
gates  of  heaven  when  she  got  there, 
and  claimed  her,  she  who  was  going 
to  be  another  man's  bride  7  Sitting 
aloneu  in  the  night,  with  all  the 
housenold  asleep,  and  such  thoughts 
for  companions,  it  was  not  woiraer- 
ful'  if  a  panie  seized  upon  Mrs. 
Clifford's  heart*  Poor  Harry,  who 
had  loved  her  so  well,  appeared 
like  a  punning  spectre  to  the*  soft 
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little  womaiL  If  it  wm  true  that 
Bhe  beloDged  to  him  for  ever  and 
ever,  how  could  she  dare  to  love 
Tom  Sommerhayesf  and  if  she  did 
not  belong  to  him  for  ever  and 
ever  —  he  who  had  loved  her  to  the 
end,  and  had  never  done  anything 
to  forfeit  her  affection — what  was 
the  hereafter,  the  heaven  where 
love,  it  appeared,  conld  not  be  fan- 
mortal?  TbeBe  foncies  wrong  poor 
Mary's  heart  She  did  not  know 
any  answer  to  make  to  them.  The 
qnestion  pnt  bv  the  Saddaceee  no- 
how answered  ner  case.  She  who 
blushed  before  her  children,  how 
coold  she  ever  look  Harry  in  the 
fkce?  She  felt  herself  an  infidel, 
trembling  and  crying  over  that 
everlastingness  which  had  once 
given  her  snch  consolation.  That 
Harry  could  ever  cease  to  love  her, 
nature  contradicted  as  impossible. 
He  was  in  heaven,  far  off,  unseen, 
fixed  in  solemn  nnchangeableness 
in  all  the  elevation  of  love  and 
grief  he  died  in,  never  to  alter; 
and  she? Step  by  step  uncon- 
sciously that  elevation  of  grief  and 
love  had  died  away  from  her  in  the 
changing  human  days,  and  now  here 
she  sat  weeping,  trembling,  think- 
ing with  awe  of  Harry,  wondering 
how  he  would  claim  her  hereafter, 
how  she  could  dare  name  his  name 
when  she  was  another  man's  wifa 
Poor  little  trembling  soul  I  She 
stole  away  to  bed  when  she  could 
bear  it  no  lon^,  and  sought  re- 
fuge in  sleep  with  the  tears  still  in 
her  eyes,  some  grand  and  desperate 
resolution  of  making  a  sacrifice  of 
herself  being  in  her  mind,  as  was 
natural.  She  had  troubled  dreams, 
and  woke  up  quite  nniefrashed  in 
the  mominff,  which  was  very  un- 
luckv  that  day  of  all  others,  because 
the  lawyers  were  coming,  and  all  her 
business  aflyrs  were  to  be  settled 
before  her  marriage.  However, 
Mrs.  Clifford  oould  not  reo^ber 
at  her  first  waking  what  if  was 
which  had  thrown  such  a  cloud 
upon  her;  and  when  her  thoughts 
of  the  {Heviona  night  did  return 
to  her  mind,  they  were  neither  so 
intolerable  nor  so  argent  as  they 


had  been.  In  the  daylight, 
how,  those  gates  of  heaven,  at 
which  Harry  miffht  be  standing  to 
claim  her,  looked  .  a  very  fiur  way 
off  to  the  bride  of  Tom  Sommer- 
hayes — there  wss  no  such  immedi- 
ate certainty  of  Harry's  existence 
anyhow,  or  of  the  kind  of  interest 
he  might  take  in  her  proceedings; 
and  the  philoeophy  of  the  question 
did  not  recur  to  her  mind  with 
those  puzaling  and  hopeless  speen- 
lations.  She  was  a  great  de^l  more 
content  to  accept  the  present  and 
to  postpone  the  future—- to  let  here- 
after  take  care  of  itself — than  she 
had  been  at  night  She  put  away 
the  desk  with  Harry's  letters  in  a 
dark  vacant  upper  shelf  of  a  book- 
case in  her  own  dresBing-room ;  there, 
where  she  oould  not  even  see  it,  it 
would  no  longer  witness  against 
her.  It  was  «k  sonny  morninff,  and 
the  chiklren  came  in  dl  fresh  and 
rosy  to  say  their  prayers,  and  there 
was  a  note  from  Mr.  Si^ipmerhayes 
on  the  breakfhst-table,  naming  the 
hour  at  which  the  law  people  were 
to  arrive.  Mrei'  Clifford  had  i^ 
covered  her  colour  and  her  spirits 
before  they  came;  she  was  a  little 
agitated,  and  looked  very  pretty 
in  the  commotion  of  faer  heart 
Hers  was  a  position  very  peculiar 
and  interesting,  as  Mr.  Gateshead 
himself,  the  old  fiumly  soMeitor, 
suggested,  as  he  read  over  the  deed 
she  was  to  sign.  He.  was  perfectly 
pleased  with  the  arrangements  al- 
together, and  said  that  Mr.  Sum* 
merhayes  had  behaved  most  honour- 
ably and  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
way.  It  was  very  dear  that  his 
motives  were  not  mercenary.  The 
deed  Mrs.  Clifford  had  to  sign  was 
one  bv  which  Fontanel  and  all  its 
dependencies  was  settled  upon  her 
eloest  son,  she  retaining  the  life- 
interest  in  it  which  her  husband 
had  meant  her  to  have.  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes,  who  had  been  brought  up 
for  the  bar,  had  himself  advised  Mr. 
Ghkteshead^  in  the  drawmg  up  of 
this  important  document.  The  new 
bridegroom  was  anxiously  solicit- 
ous 4hat  the  children  should  be 
portioned  and   the  property  distri- 
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toted  ezfteily  as  the  family  agent^  dons  flattery.    What  she  poeaeesed 

who    knew    poor    Clifford's     mind,  was  nothiog  to  him  —  he  had  A«r, 

would    have  advised   him   to   settle  aod  a  kingdom  coald  Dot  make  him 

*  it;    and   the  deed    was   irrevocable  happier.     So  s«d   the  tone  of  hi9 

aod   framed    in    the    most    careful  whisper,  the  glance  of  bis  eye,  and 

maimer,  so  that  no  ingennitv  of  the  the  echo  of  her  heart     This  living 

law  oonld   make  it  assailable  here-  Love  which  stood  by  her  side,  secnr- 

after.     It  was    so  ri^id    in  all  its  ing   so   carefoUy  that   Harry    Glif* 

provisioiis  that  poor  Mary  wavered  ford's  wealth  shoold   go   to   Harry 

a  little   over   it     She   thought   it  Clififord's    heirs,   and    seeking    only 

Bcarcely  fair  that  he  shonld  l^  shot  herself     for     its     own,    completely 

oat   entirely  from  every  interest  in  swallowed  op  poor'  Clifford's  ghoat, 

an  thia  wealth,  which,  at  the  pre-  if     that    forlorn    spirit    might    by 

sent    moment^    belonged    absolutely  chance   be  cognisant  of  what   was 

to  herself.    It  was  Mr.  Sammerhayes  passing.'     Mary     remembered      no 

himself    who    pnt^   with   a   certain  more   her  qnalms   and    misgivings; 

gentle  force,  the  pen  into  her  hands,  and  the  prospect  before  her— now 

and    pointed   exactly   to    the    spot  that  the  very  children  had  got  used 

where    she.  was  to  si^.    ^  I   have  to  it,  had  c^sed  either  to  oppose  or 

ri,  Mary,"  he  said  m  her  ear,  as  to  stand  by  her,  and  had  fallen  into 

leant  over  her  to  keep  the  parch-  natural   excitement    about   the   ap- 

mcDf    steady;    and    Mary    Clifford  proacMng     festivities,     the     guests 

signed  ftway  all  her  power  and  se-  who  were   to   be  at   Fontanel  the 

cored  her  children's  rights,  with  ''a  new  dresses,  the  great  event  about 

smile  on  her  lip  and  a  tear  in  her  to  happen — ^looked  as  bright  as  the 

eye,''  feeling  to  her  heart  the  deli-  glowing  day. 


GHAPTBR  v.— THS   MASRIAOS. 

Fontanel   received   a  considerable  not  pleasant  days  for  poor  Mrs.  Clif- 

party    of  guests   for   the   marriage,  ford.    She  knew  in  her  heart  that 

ICsB    Laura  and   Miss   Lydia,  who  nobody    particularly     approved     of 

were  to   be  at  the  head  of  affairs  her,   not  even   Tom's  sisters  —  that 

while    the  new    Mrs.  Summerhayes  people  were  saying  it  was  just  what 

was    absent    on  her  wedding  tour,  was    to    be  expected,  and    that  a 

arrived  two  days  before,  that  they  woman  left  at  her  age  with  so  much 

might    get   into    the   ways  of  the  property  in  her  hands  was  sure  to 

place,  aod  know  what  was  required  make  a  fool  of  herself.     She  knew 

of  tbeio,  which  was  not  verv  much,  that  the   ladies  when   they  got  to- 

for,  Mary  was  but  a  bmguid  house-  gether  had  little  conversations  oyer 

keeper.      Then     there     were     two  her  —  that    one  wondered  why  she 

amita,    an  uncle,  and   some  cousins  could  not  make  herself  happy  with 

of  Mrs.  Clifford,   none  of  whom  iu'  these    dear    children,    and    another 

the    least   approved  of '  the  match,  with   this    fine   place — and    jtbat   a 

though  decorum   and.  curiosity  and  third    mused    mhat   poor   Mr.  Clif- 

kindness    prompted   them   to   conn-  ford  would  have  said  could  he  hafe 

tenance    poor   Mary  in    her  foolish-  known.    Poor  Mary  was  very  thank- 

neu^   notwithstanding    their    general  ful  when  the   day   dawned    on  her 

soriNrise,    like    Miss  Harwood,  that  wedding-morning — she  was  glad,  as 

she  had  not  the  sense  to  know  when  brides  seldom  are,  of  the  arrival  of 

she  was  weU  o£     Then  there  was  the  fated    moment    which'  was    to 

Charl^  from  Eton,  who  had  grown  place    things    beyond    the  reach  of 

so    modi   lately,   that    his    mother  censure  or  criticism,  and  relieve  her 

binned    more    than  ever  when    he  from  her  purgatory.    The  Rector  of 

kissed  her  and  said  something  kind  Summerhayes   had   not  been  called 

about    her    marriage.     These  were  on  to  do  that  piece  of  duty.    The 
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bridegroom  lackily  had  a  friend 
whose  privilege  it  was;  and  still 
more  lackily  there  was  a  little  old 
disosed  cfaorch .  within  the  grouoda 
of  Fontanel  in  which  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed,  withont  the 
necessity  of  encountering  the  gaze 
and  remarks  of  the  village.  It  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  pretty  wed- 
ding  or  to  put  on  those  coloors  of 
joy  which  become  the  espoosals  of 
yonth.  Ming1e<f  and  complicated, 
as  are  the  thoaghta  of  middle  age, 
were  the  feelings  of  the  two  who 
stood  side  by  side  before  the  bare 
roral  altar.  The  bridegroom  was 
slight  and  tall  in  figure,  with  a  care- 
less langaid  air,  throngh  which  occa- 
sionally a  little  gleam  of  excitement 
sparkled.  If  yon  watched  him 
closely  yon  conid  see  that  his  mind 
was  no  way  absorbed  in  the  cere- 
monial of  his  marriage.  The  qniok 
sudden  glance  here  and  there  nnder 
bis  eyelids,  of  those  cold  bat  clear 
grey  eyes,  tamed  inquiringly  to 
everything  within  his  range.  Hei 
read  in  the  looks  of  the  clergyman^ 
even  while  he  pronounced  the 
nuptial  blessing,  what  his  opinion 
was  of  the  entire  transaction.  He 
penetrated  the  mask  of  propriety  in 
which  the  bride's  relations  conceal- 
ed their  feelings  —  he  investigated 
with  oft-repeated  momentary  glanoes 
the  face  of  Charley,  who  stood  in 
his  Etonian  ,  certainty  of  manhood, 
premature  but  not  precocious,  near 
bis  mother's  side.  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes  even  scanned,  when  all  was 
over,  the  downcast  countenance  of 
Loo,  who  stood  behind,  watching 
with  stout-  endurance,  and  resolute 
not  to  cry  during  the  entire  cere- 
mony. .  What  was  the  meaning 
which  lay  in  those  quick  fnrtive 
dbrts  of  the  bridegroom's  eye  it 
was  impossible  to  say  ,*  his  closest 
friend  could  not  have  elucidated 
tiiis  strange  secret  by-play,  of  which 
nobody  in  the  company  was  con- 
scious except,  perhaps,  one  child ; 
but  one  thing  it  proved  at  any 
rate;  that  his  heart  at  this  special 
moment  was  not  engrossed,  to  the 
ezclosion  of  everything  ^else,  by  his 
bride. 


Mary  was  much  less  mistress  of 
herself.  She  cried  quietly  under 
her  veil  as  she  stood  and  listened 
to  the  familiar  words.  She  repeat- 
ed those  that  fell  to  her  with  a  lit- 
tle shiver.  In  her  heart  she  could 
not  but  feel  what  a  terrible  act  she 
was  completing  as  she  vowed  her 
love  and  obedience  over  again,  and 
separated  her  future  from  her  past. 
But  Mary,  with  her  downcast  eyes, 
was  insensible  to  everybody's  opin- 
ion at  that  moment.  Had  she  been 
standing  in  a  wilderness  she  could 
not  have  felt  more  isolated.  She 
was  consicions  only  of  her  new  hos- 
band  by  her  side— of  an  indistinct 
figure  before  her — of  God  above  and 
around,  a  kind  of  awful  shadow  look- 
ing on.  Mr.  Summerhayea  was  aware 
of  her  tears,  and  they  moved,  him 
BO  that  his  colour  heightened  invol- 
untarily, and  he  prened  her  hand 
with  a  warning  pressure  when  it 
came  to  that  part  of  the  ceremony. 
But  Mary  herself  was  ^ot  aware 
that  she  was  crying  till  she  felt  this 
touch  of  remonstrance,  which  star- 
tled her  back  into  consciousness. 
Such  was  this  marriage,  at  which, 
as  at  other  marriages,  people  looked 
on  with  various  shades  of  sympathv 
and  criticism,  and  \7hich,  with  all 
its  concealed  terrors  and  outward 
rejoicing,  was  the  free  act  of  hearts 
uncoerced  and  acting  only  at  their 
own  pleasure — a  free  act,  suggested 
by  no  third  party,  unless,  perhaps, 
it  might  happen  to  be  a  certain^ 
grim  inflexible  Fate  who,  if  the' 
reins  are  but  yielded  to  her  for  a 
moment,  pursues  her  victim  through 
a  throng  of  inevitable  consequences. 
But  perhaps,  when  a  woman  is  be- 
ing married  like  Mary  Olifford,  it 
is  a  kind  of  comfort  to  her  to  feel 
as  if  she  could  not  help  herself,  ra- 
ther than  to  know  that  she  is  enter- 
ing all  these  new  dangers  volun- 
tarily, and  in  obedience  to  nobody's 
will  but  her  own. 

**Well,  I  am  sure,  I  wish  them 
every  comfort  in  life,"  said  Miss 
Harwood,  as  she  stooHd  leaning  on 
her  brother's  arm  at  the  hall  door 
of  Fontanel,  watching  the  carriage 
drive  oflf  which  contained  the  happy 
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Mur.  ^^Sbe  oan't  feel  much  like  & 
bride,  poor  thing,  leaving  all  these 
children  behind  her.  I  am  rare  I 
wish  her  every  happiness.  I  hope 
she*]}  never  live  to  repent  it,"  said 
Miss  Harwood,  with  a  dgh. 

"*  DooH  be  spiteful/'  said  the  Rec- 
tor. ^'  This  is  not  a  time  for  snob 
ill-omened  wishes.  It's  a  very  suit> 
able    match,     and    I    wish    them 

joy.'' 

''Ob,  Mr.  Harwood/'  said  Miss 
I^ora,  taking  np  her  position  at  the 
Rector's  other  side,  thus  effecting 
a  natural  separation  from  Mark's 
relations,  whd  were  compariog  sen- 
timents a  little  apart  from  the 
Sommerhayes  party — *' a  saitable 
match!  when  dear  Tom  is  well 
known  to.  represent  the  oldest  fa- 
mily in  the  ooanty,  and  might  have 
married  anybody  —  not  to  say  a 
word  against  dear  Manr,  who  is 
our  sister  now,  and  seen  a  sweet 
ereatnre.  Bat  oh.  Mr.  Harwood," 
cried  Miss  Lydia,  who  had  interposed, 
as  nsnal,  "^^^  to  talk  of  a  snitable 
match  I" 

'^  There  are  no  suitable  matches 
nowadays.  I  don^t  believe  on  'em, 
by  Jove  I*'  sidd  Migor  Aldborongb, 
who,  with  eyes  slightly  reddened 
by  champagne,  was  watching  the 
carriage  jnst  then  disappearing  down 
the  avenoe. 

^'  Bat  there  might  be,  Mijor,"  said 
Miss  Lydia,  so  softly  that  her  sister 
ooold  not  take  np  the  meek  remark. 

The  M^or  only  answered  '*  By 
Jovel^  nnder  his  breath.  He  was 
startled  by  the  dose  vicinity— the 
Motle  look — ^the  mild  suggestion. 
He  moved  a  little  away  in  a  moment- 
ary panie.  Therewasnever  any  tell- 
ing, as  be  said  to  himself  what  these 
women  might  mean. 

^  It  is  so  strange  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  house,''  said  Miss  LauriL 
"it  gives  one  such  a  funny  feeling.  I 
don't  know  how  in  the  world  we 
ehall  do  with  all  the  responsibility ; 
but  dear  Mary  insisted  upon  it,  you 
kuow—thongh  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Tansey 
would  have  been  much  more  suitable 
for  the  head  of  the  table  than  one  of 
us,  who  are  so  inexperienced," 
cried  Miss  Lydia;  "but  dear  Mary 
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thought  it  best  for  the  children's 
sake.  I  hope,  dear  Mrs.  Tansey, 
you  don't  mind  being  our  guesV' 
proceeded  the  sisterly  duet;  "dear 
Jfary  thocght  it  of  such  importance 
that  the  children  should  get  used 
to  us-— though  they  know  us  per- 
fectly well,  still  things  are  all  so 
different ;  tnough  otherwise,  of  course, 
she  would  so  much  have  prefenred 
you." 

"Oh,  pVay,  don't  think  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise  for  my  niece  to  me, 
ICifls  Bummerhayes,"  said  the  offended 
aunt  "  Mary  has  consalted  her 
own  inclinations,  and  so  long  as  she 
is  happy,  that  is  all  toe  can  possiblf 
want  of  her.  I  think  she  is  quite 
right  to  make  friends,  if  she  can, 
hi  her  new  family.  She  knows  she 
can  always  calculate  upon  tw  if  she 
ever  wants  any  service,"  added, 
the  bride's  relation,  with  a  slight 
heightening  of  coloor  and  the 
ghost  of  a  curtsy.  The  Miss  8am- 
merhayes  were  not  unequal  to  the 
emergency. 

"  We  all  kuow  how  much  poor 
dear  Mary  is  liked  among  her  own 
friends,"  cried  Miss  Lydia.  "Your 
dear  girls  were  so  fondctf  her  last 
year  when  they  spent  such  a  long 
time  at  Fontanel;  and  dear  Mary 
has  such  a  taste  in  presents,"  said 
Miss  Laura,  coming  in  so  eagerly 
that  she  began  out  of  breath.  "  We 
have  gone  shopping  with  her  often 
when  she  was  buying  her  little 
souvenirs.  I  hope  you  don't  think 
it  will  make  any  difference  now  she 
is  married  again.  She  is  so  affeo- 
tionate ;  but  as  for  wanting  services 
from  anybody,  that  is  very  unlikely," 
resumed  the  elder  sister,  "now  she 
has  dear  Tom.  Dear  Tom  is  so  very 
devoted,"  said  Miss  Laura,  breaking 
in  headlong.  "  Ton  would  think  she 
was  only  eighteen  to  see  all  the 
attention  he  pays  her.  It  is  quite 
sweet  to  see  them,  like  two  turtle- 
doves." 

Such  being  the  conversation  that 
succeeded  immediately  upon  the 
departure  of  the  bridal  pair,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  dinner- 
table  was  spread  with  a  very  joyM 
feast,  or  that  the  evening  was  spent 
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In  mnch  hftppine8&  Ibry's  rela« 
tioDS,  who  hftd  np  to  this  time  felt 
tbem8elv6B  niiieh  at  ease  at  Fon- 
tanel, kept  greatly  by  theroaelyeB 
dnrioff  the  remainder  of  the  wed- 
ding-day.  Their  oooaaional  ming- 
lings  with  the  Sommerhayes  par^ 
oalTed  forth  bniBta  of  smart  dia- 
logue, more  exciting  than  amiable, 
sa^  the  opporing  sidea  ocmtendea 
much  for  the  notice  of  Loo  and  the 
other  ohildreD,  when  they  came 
downstairs  in  their  new  dreeses 
after  dinner.  It  made  little  Loo^ 
heart  siok  to  feel  herself  enfolded 
in  the  embraces  of  Miss  Lydia  and 
Laara  on  one  ride,  and  then  to  be 
talked  to  and  admonished  by  Aont 
Tansey  on  the  other,  who  hoped 
she  wonld  be  a  good  girl,  and  a 
great  comfort  to  her  poor  mother. 
The  children  conld  not  tell  what 
to  make  of  the  aspect  of  affiur& 
Mamma  gone,  who  was  the  snn 
and  centre  of  the  domestic  world, 
and  already  a  n^w  role  and  vagiie 
possibilities  of  change  in  the  startled 
honse.  Down-etairs  among  the  ser- 
Tants,  though  the  means  of  merty- 
making  were  plentifnl,  this  threaten- 
ing doad  was  even  more  apparent. 
A  new  master,  known  to  lilce  '*  hb 
own  way,"  was  an  alarming  shadow 
impending  over  the  little  oonmranitf 
hitoerto  mildly  and  liberally  go- 
verned by  the  mistress,  whom  her 
servants  conld  scarcely  forgive 
fbr  the  step  she  had  taken.  ^  With 
flre  lovely  children  and  everv 
blessin*  as  this  world  conld  afford,^' 
aa  the  honsekeeper  said,  shaking 
her  troubled  heaie.  The  new  hns- 
band  by  no  means  ranked  among 
the  blessings  of  Providence  to  the 
mistress  of  Fontanel  in  anybody's 
ndgment)  and  nowhere  was  Mary's 


rash  act  resented  more  warmly  than 
in  the  servants'  hall. 

^  Bnt,  Loo,"  said  Etonian  Oharley, 
next  morning,  when  Annt  Tansev 
and  all  her  belon^ngs  had  left 
Fontanel,  and  every&ing  had  faUen 
under  the  restiess  sway  of  the  Miss 
Snmmerhaves,  Tm  not  going  to  pat 
up  with  all  this.  Ton  said  we  were 
to  stand  npfor  mamma;  yon  mean 
we  are  only  to  pretend  to  stand 
vp  for  mamma,  yon  little  hnmbng. 
l><ow  that's  not  my  meaning,'*  said 
the  heir  of  Fontanel.  '' Fm  not 
going  to  make-believe  that  I  think 
she's  done  right,  when  I  don't.  I 
am  going  to  swallow  cousin  Tom 
right  out,"  cried  the  boy,  not  with- 
out a-  little  flush  on  his  face.  *^  It's 
a  little  awkward,  to  be  sure,  lo 
know  what  to  call  him — but  look 
here,  Loo— I  mean  to  stand  by  my 
mother  without  any  humbug,  i 
mean  to  think  she's  done  the  very 
best  for  us  all,  and  for  herself  too ; 
and  if  she  don't  think  the  same 
when  she  comes  back,  I'll  try  to  make 
her;  and  if  you  look  bhiok,  as  you're 
looking,  yon  are  not  the  little  brick 
I  took  you  for,  and  I  won't  have 
anythUig  more  to  do  with  you, 
Loa" 

''Oh,  Charley,  I  am  not  half  so 
good  as  you  ara,"^  cried  the  admir^ 
ing  little  sister,  looking  up  to  him 
with  tearftal  eyes.  Charley's  reso- 
lution acted  like  a  charm  upon  the 
house  in  general;  and  so,  with  a 
gradually  imnit>Ting  temper,  though 
much  pressed  and  fretted  by  Miss 
Lanra  and  Miss  Lydia.  the  nursery 
and  the  servants'  hall,  and  all  the 
dependencies  of  Fontanel,  waited 
for  the  advent  of  t^e  new  master 
and  the  return  of  Mrs.  Sommer- 
hayes. 
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AN    BKQLISH     VILLAQB — IS    PHENCH. 


Thb  old  piotarefi  of  village  life 
in  Eo^nd  will  hardly  suit  for 
these  modem  timee.  Toe  pleasant 
Httle  aooal  oirde  which  eitiier  ex- 
isted, or  more  often  was  imagined 
to  exist,  as  in  Mias  Aoaten^s  diarm- 
ing  fiotiouEL  in  the  large  well-to-do 
ooontry  Tillage,  is  to  be  fonnd  there 
no  longer.  No  one  condeaoends  in 
these  days  to  live  in  the  oonntry, 
nnlees  he  can  either  do  so,  or  affect 
to  do  80,  more  or  leas  en  grand 
mgneuT,  A  chan^  has  passed  oyer 
'  Qor  Village,'  even  siooe  Hary  Bas- 
s^Mitfora  so  admirably  aketohed 
it  Tlie  half-pay  nayal  lientenant 
or  army  captain  Q,i  any  such  sor- 
yiye)  has  retired  into  the  back 
street  of  a  cheap  waterinff-plaoe,  not 
'to  the  improyement  either  of  his 
position  or  his  hi^piness.  The  yil- 
tags  surgeon  is  no  longer  an  oracle; 
railways  have  -  brought  ^  the  first 
adyfce  "  (at  any  rate,  in  the  oonnty 
town)  within  the  reach  of  almost 
all  his  patients;  and  he  has  either 
disappeared  altcSgether,  or,  if  he  still 
exists  as  the  **  Union  Doctor,"  badly 
paid  and  little  respected,  he  is  sel- 
dom now  a  gentleman.  Village  law- 
yers—  happily  or  unhappily —- are 
become  tomgs  nnknowo;  and  as 
for  any  gentleman's  hxmlj  of  inde- 
pendent but  moderate  means  conde- 
scending to  that  kind  of  raral  seda- 
aioo,  it  is  unheard  o£  If  there  is 
any  ednoated  resident  in  any  country 
yiitage  not  fixed  there  by  some  local 
interest  or  oocnpation,  he  is  apt  to 
haye  something  suspicious  about 
ius  character  or  antecedents— to  be 
a  lefogee  firom  his  lawful  creditors,  or 
his  ]nwtal  wife,  or  something  of  Uiat 
sort 

So  that  English  yillage  life  now 
resolyea  itself  mainly  into  that  of 
the  parson;  for  the  squire,  eyen  if 
he  be  a  resident,  scarcely  forms  part 
d  the  same  social  circle.  Ana  as 
to  the  rest,  between  the  uniyersity 
l^aduate^  of  more  or  leas  refinement 


and  education,  and  the  opulent  far- 
mer such  as  he  is  at  present,  there 
lies  a  gulf  which  no  fancy  can  ex- 
aggerate, and  which  the  best  inten- 
tions on  both  »des  fail  to  bridge 
oyer.  Where  yillage  spires  stand 
thick  together,  where  the  majority 
of  the  rectors  or  yioars  are  men  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  wliere 
it  is^*the  fashion  of  the  country  to 
be  social,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
pleasant  interconrse,  no  doubt,  be- 
tween the  parsons'  families,  and  as 
much  '*  society,"  in  the  real  if  not 
in  the  conyentional  sense,  as  is 
needful  to  keep  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  hnmanity  from  stagnat- 
jng;  but  where  parishes  spread 
far  and  wide  over  a  poor  or 
thinly-populated  district,  or,  worse 
stilly  where  religious  sectarianism 
reckons  its  clergy  into  '^High" 
and  **Low,"  and  the  Rector  of  A. 
shakes  his  head  and  lifts  his  eye- 
brows when  any  idlnsion  is  made  to 
the  Vicar  of  B. — there,  the  man 
whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  country 
parsonage  had  need  have  abundant 
resources  within  himself,  and  be  su- 
premely indifferent  to  the  stir  of  hu- 
man interests  without.  He  will,  in 
many  cases,  haye  almost  as  far  to 
ride  in  search  of  a  congenial  neigh- 
bour as  though  he  were  in  the  bush 
of  Australia;  he  will  find  something 
like  the  solitude  of  the  old  monastery, 
without  the  chance  of  its  peace  ana 
quietness. 

Not  tiiat  such  a  life  is  dull  or 
uninteresting,  by  any  means,  unless 
in  the  unfortunate  case  of  the  man 
finding  no  interest  in  his  duties. 
One  of  this  world's  many  compen- 
sations is,  that  the  busy  man,  be  he 
what  else  he  may,  is  never  dull,  and 
seldom  discontented.  8o  it  is^  al- 
most always,  in  the  country  par- 
sonage; without  claiming  any  high 
standard  of  zeal  or  self-deyotion  for 
Its  occupants,  there  is  probably  at 
least  as  much  qmet  enjoyment,  and 
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as  little  idle  melancholy  or  fretM 
discontent  to  be  found  among  ihem. 
as  among  any  other  class  of  ednoatea 
men. 

6till,  it  is  a  life  which  it  wonld 
be  Tery  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to 
appreciate  or  understand.  The  re- 
lation of  the  English  country  rector 
to  his  villagers  is  totally  unlike  that 
of  the  Lutheran  or  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Not  claiming—or  at  least 
not  being  in  a  position  to  maintain 
— anything  like  the  amount  of  spiii* 
tual  authority  which  is  exercised  by 
the  pastor  under  both  these  other 
systems,  he  wields,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  amount  of  influence  superior  to 
either.  He  cannot  command  the 
servile  and  terrified  obedience  in 
externals  which  is  often  paid  by 
the  Irish  and  Italian  peasant  to 
his  spiritual  guide;  but  he  holds  a 
moral  power  over  bis  parishioners — 
even  over  those  who  professedly  de- 
cline his  ministration^—of  the  extent 
of  which  neither  he  nor  they  are  al- 
ways conscious,  but  to  the  reality  of 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Established 
Oharch  in  England  are.  beginning  to 
awake. 

The  reading  world  has  perhaps 
been  rather  over-supplied,  of  late 
years,  with  novelettes  in  which  the 
'village  parson,  with  some  of  the 
very  wmte  or  very  black  sheep  of 
his  flock,  have  been  made  to  walk 
and  talk  more  or  less  naturally  for 
their  amusement  and  edification; 
but  the  sight  of  a  little  French 
book  on  the  subject  struck  us  as 
somethiDg  new.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  our  good  friends  across 
tiie  Ohannel  should  know  some- 
thing about  our  ways  ot  going  on 
at  home;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
public  life  of  large  towns,  or  on 
the  highways  of  travel  and  com- 
merce, but  in  our  country  villages 
and  rural  disbicts.  But  fVench  at- 
tempts at  EDglish  domestic  sketches 
have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  bqo- 
cessful.  It  is,  indeed,  most  difiS- 
cult  for  a  foreign  visitor  to  draw 
pictures  of  society  in  any  country 
which  would  pass  muster  under  the 
critical  examination  of  a  native. 
"We  took  up  this  *Yie  de  Tillage 


en  Angletorre*  with  some  notion 
of  being  amused  by  so  familiar  a 
subject  treated  bv  a  Frenchman; 
but  we  soon  found  we  were  in  very 
safe  hands.  The  writer  knows  us 
well,  and  describes  us  admirably, 
very  mudi  aa  we  are;  the  foreign 
element  is  just  strong  enough  1x>  be 
occasionally  amusing,  but  never  in 
any  way  ridiculous;  and  we  should 
be  as  much  suxprisedat  the  correct- 
ness of  {he  writer's  observation  as 
charmed  with  the  candour  and  good 
taste  of  the  little  volame,  if  we  had 
not  heard  it  credibly  whispered  that^ 
althongh  written  for  French  readers 
(and  in  undeniable  French),  it  may  be  * 
claimed  as  the  production  of  sn  Eng- 
lishpen. 

Whatever  may  be  the  secret  of 
the  authorship,  the  little  book  will 
repay  the  reader  of  either  nation. 
It  is  written  in  the  person  of  i^ 
political  refugee,  who,  armed  with 
one  or  two  good  introductionai 
comes  to  pass  a  period  of  exile  in 
England.  While  J)reviou3lj  tra- 
velling in  Switzerland,'  he  has 
made  acquaintance  with  a  Mr. 
Norris,  an  energetic  country  par- 
son of  the  modern  "mascular" 
type.  He  it  is  who  persuades  the 
wanderer  to  study  in  detail,  by 
personal  observation,  that  "  inner 
life"  of  England  which  he  has 
already  learnt  to  believe,  and 
rightly,  forms  and  shapes,  more 
than  anything  else,  her  national 
and  political  character.  Hitherto, 
as  he  confesses  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, the  coldness  and  reserve  of  such 
English  as  he  has  met  with  have 
rather  frightened  him^  yet  he  has 
always  admired  in  them  that  soU- 
dariti — which  we  will  not  attempt 
to  translate.  The  hostility  between 
the  labouring  classes  in  France 
and  thoee  above  them  has  always 
appeared  to  him  the  great  knot  of 
political  difficulties  in  that  country — 
a  source  of  more  danger  to  real  lib^y 
and  security  than  any  other  national 
evil. 

He  determines,  therefore,  to  see 
and  study  this  domestic  character 
of  England  for  himself— "not  in 
her  political  institutions,  which  we 
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Frenchmen  bare  been  so  mack  aocas- 
ed  of  wishing  to  oopy,  but  in  that 
social  life  which  may  very  possibly 
explain  the  secret  of  her  strength  ana 
her  liberty;'— P.  22.) 

It  was  not  his  fint  visit  to  Lon- 
don ;  and,  arriying  in  the  month 
of  Marchj  he  finds  the  climate  as 
bad,  and  the  great  city  as  dingy 
and  dirty,  as  ever.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  noticed  onr  painM 
efforts  to  consarae  oar  own  smoke, 
or  onr  ambitions  designs  in  modern 
street  architecture.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  mercifnlly  ignores — if  he 
saw  it— onr  Great  Exhibition.  The 
crowded  gin-palaces,  and  the  state 
of  the  Haymarket  by  .night,  disgust 
him,  as  well  they  might;  and  he 
eBcapee  from  the  murky  Babylon, 
as  soon  as  he  has  taken  a  few  lessons 
to  improve  his  colloquial  English,  to 

ey  the  promised  visit  to  his  friend 
r.  Norris  at  bis  panonage  at  Kings- 
Ibrd ;  stopping  on  his  way  to  deliver 
a  letter  of  introduotion  to  an  English 
connteaa,  an  old  friend  of  his  family, 
who  has  a  seat  dose  to  Lynmere,  a 
sort  of  pet  village^  where  the  orna- 
mental cottages  form  a  portion  of  the 
park  scenery. 

In  his  walk  from  the  station,  he 
roakm  the  aoqnaintaDce  of  a  '*  Ma- 
danie  Jones,"  whose  cottage,  witii 
its  wooden  paling  and  scarlet  ger- 
aniomai  abutting  on  the  pleasant 
common,  has  its  door  invitingly 
open.  He  pauses  to  admire  the 
little  English  picture  as  he  passes 
by.  Good  Mrs.  Jones  observes  him, 
and  begs  him  to  walk  in;  partly. 
we  must  hope  (and  we  trust  all 
foreign  readers  will  believe),  out 
of  genuine  English  hospitality — 
though  wa  doubt  if  alt  village 
dames  in  Surrey  would  take  kindly 
to  a  Frenchman  on  the  tramp — 
partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
the  British  female's  natural  eye  to 
business.  "Perhaps  Monsieur  was 
kx>king  out  for  a  ^  petit  logementP  ^ 
For  Mrs.  Jones  has  two  rooms  to 
let ;  and  even  a  foreigner's  money, 
paid  ponctnalljr,  is  not  to  be  de- 
ipisea  Monsieur  was  looking  out 
for  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  he 
takes  the  rooms  forthwith ;  and, 
indeed,  any  modest-minded  gentleman, 


French  or  English,  who  wanted  coun- 
try board  and  lodging  on  a  breezy 
common  in  Surrey,  could  not  have 
done  better.  Here  is  what  onr  travel- 
ler gets  for  twenty-two  shillings  a- 
week ;  we  only  hope  it  will  stop  the 
mouths  of  all  foreigners  who  rail  at 
tlie  dearness  of  English  living,  when 
the^  read  here  the  terms  on  which  a 
peUt  hgement  may  be  found  in  a  plea- 
sant situation  in  the  hoine  counties- 
two  rooms,  "  fresh  and  dean,"  com- 
fortably furnished  (with  a  picture  of 
the  Qneen  and  a  pot  of  musk  into  the 
bargain)  and  board  as  follows  :-^ 

"  For  breakfast  she  gave  me  tea  with 
good  milk,  excellent  bread  and  batter, 
accompanied  either  by  a  rasher  of  broil- 
ed bacon  or  fresh  egga.  For  dinner  there 
were  often  '  ragouU  avtefwree  oignona  * 
(Irish  Btew  f)  boiled  mutton,  or  8om«- 
times  a  beef-steak  *  tres-dtir*  potatoes 
and  boiled  cabbage,  with  a  glass  of  good 
beer  and  a  bit  of  cheese.  No  dessert^ 
but  occasionally  a  pudding.  On  Sun- 
days, roast-beef  and  plum -pudding 
were  apparently  the  rule  without  ex- 
eeptioo,  for  they  never  failed  to  appear. 
The  tea  in  the  evening  was  much  the 
same  as  the  breakfast  H  I  had  wished 
for  supper,  I  might  have  had  cold  meat, 
bread,  a  lettuce,  and  a  glass  of  beer." 

If  Mrs.  Jones  be  not  as  entirely 
fictitious  as  Mrs.  Harris,  and  would 
enclose  ns  a  few  cards,  we  think  we 
could  undertake  that  her  lodgings 
(with  a  countess  and  a  pet  village,  too. 
close  by)  should  not  be  untenanted 
for  a  week  in  summer  time.  We  feel 
Stare,  however,  that  the  good  lady  is 
not  a  creature' of  mere  imagination: 
when  we  read  the  description  of  her, 
we  recall  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
though  we  cannot  remember  her 
address: — 

"  As  for  this  good  woman's  personal 
appearance,  she  bad  nothing  attractive 
aoout  her  except  her  scrupulous  cleanli- 
nesB.  Her  age  oelonged  to  thatmysteri* 
ous  epoch  comprised  between  forty  and 
sixty.  She  had  an  intelligent  counte- 
nance ;  but  what  was  most  markedabout 
her  was  a  slightly  military  air,  and  a 
black  silk  bonnet  which,  planted  on  the 
top  of  her  head,  tilted  forward  over  her 
fiice,  and  usually  concealed  half  of  it 
The  two  strings  were  carefully  pinned 
back  over  the  brim,  and  the  ends  flut- 
tered on  each  side  the  bonnet,  like  the 
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plume  of  a  ehaase^o'  de  Vineennes,  That 
Donoet,  she  never  left  it  off  for  a  moment; 
and  my  indlBcreet  imagination  vent  so 
far  as  to  speculate  what  could  possibly 
become  of  it  at  night. . . .  Though  I  had 
begged  her  to  eonsider  herself  absolute 
mistress  in  all  domestio  matters— 4uid 
though,  moreover,  I  should  hare  found 
4M>nsiderable  difficulty  in  ordering  my 
own  dinner — she  nerer  failed  to  come 
in  everr  morning  at  breakfast-time  '  for 
orders,^ as  she  called  it.  It  was  a  little 
ruse  of  hers  to  secure  a  moment  for  the 
aotiye  exercise  of  her  somewhat  gossip- 
ing tongue.  I  was  enabled  to  endure 
the  torrent  of  words  of  which  good  Mrsi 
Jones  disburdened  herself  on  such  occa- 
sions the  more  philosophically, inasmuch 
as  ehe  was  nowise  exacting  in  the  matter 
of  an  answer,  and  now  and  then  gave  me 
some  interesting  bits  of  information." 

The  contrast  which  follows  is  drawn 
6*0111  a  shrewd  obsenration  of  national 
oharacteristiOB  on  both  sidee  of  the 
Channel : — 

"  This  respectable  dame  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  good  qnabties  and  the 
defects  of  her  class  of  Englishwomen. 
In  France,  the  manners  of  women  of  her 
order  are  full  of  expansion  and  sympa- 
thy ;  and  a  small  farmer's  wife,  however 
ignorant  she  may  be,  will  always  find 
means  to  interest  )rou  in  her  affairs,  and 
to  enter  into  yours.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  with  all  her  gossiping  upon 
trifling  subjects,  she  will  maintain  the 
strictest  reserve,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, upon  matters  of  any  importance. 
She  serves  you  much  better  than  a 
Fi'cnchwoman  would,  because  she  looks 
upon  you  in  the  light  of  a  master — a 
guest  whose  rank  and  character  she 
makes  the  most  of,  because  that  rank 
and  character  raise  her  in  her  own  esti- 
mation :  but  it  is  only  in  some  very  ex- 
ceptional case  that  she  will  talk  to  yon 
about  anything  which  touches  her  per^ 
Bonally,  or  that  she  will  venture  to  con- 
fess that  she  is  thinking  about  your  con- 
eerna — that  would  be,  in  her  eyes,  a 
breach  of  proper  respeet. 

**  This  is  the  peculiar  feature  in  the 
relations  between  the  different  dasace 
of  society  in  England.  Society  there  is 
profuunoly  aristocratic ;  there  is  no 
tradesman,  be  he  ever  so  professed  a 
Radical,  who  does  not  become  a  greater 
man  in  his  own  eyes  by  receiving  the 
most  commonplace  aot  of  courtesy  firom 
a  lord ;  no  servant  who  does  not  feel  an 
additional  satisfaction  in  waiting  on  a 


master  whose  manners  have  a  touch  of 
haughtiness,  because  such  manners  strike 
him  as  a  mark  of  superiority.  It  is  lust 
as  Rousseau  says ; '  Clara  consoles  nez^ 
self  for  being  thought  less  of  than  JuKa, 
from  the  consideration  that,  without 
Julia^  she  would  be  thought  even  leas  of 
than  she  is.'*  The  singular  feature  is, 
that  this  kind  of  humility,  which  would 
seem  revolting  to  us  in  France,  is  met 
with  in  England  amongst  precisely  those ' 
persons  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
moral  qualities  and  for  their  self-respect. 
It  is  because  in  them  this  deference  be- 
oomes  a  sort  of  courtesy,  a  social  tact,  of 
which  only  a  gentleman  can  understand 
all  the  niceties — which,  beside^  implies 
in  their  case  nothing  like  servility — the 
Respect  paid  U>  superiors  in  rank  is  kept 
within  tne  limits  of  the  respect  due  to 
themselves.  Tliis  peculiarity  in  English 
manners  struck  me  the  more  forcibly, 
because  it  offers  such  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  what  goes  on  among  ourselveBw" 

There  follows,  at  some  length,  a 
tnithfhl  and  well- written  exposition  of 
the  healthful  infinenoe  ezerdsed  npon 
a  nation  by  an  aristocraoy  like  uiat 
of  England — which  we  most  not 
stop  to  quote.  *  .Sipeeyumx'— as  the 
anthor  writes^  asking  pardon  fbr  so 
long  a  digression — *'  Beomumt  d  ifo- 
d€me  Jones,* 

That  ezoelleBt  landlady  is  careftal 
not  only  of  the  diet  and  other  orea- 
tore-comforts  of  her  new  lodger,  bat 
of  his  moral  and  religions  wdl-being 
also.  A  week  of  wet  weather — ^which 
the  foreign  visitor  finds  sufficiently 
triite — is  snooeeded  by  a  lovely 
Sunday  morning.  The  Frenchman 
sallies  out  after  brsakfhst  for  a  mom* 
iog  walk,  with  his  book  under  his 
arm — we  are  sorry  to  say  it  was  a 
^  Tacitns '  •*  with  the  intention,  we 
are  left  to  suppose,  of  worshipping 
nature  on  the  common.  Bat  Mrs. 
Jones,  thongh  totally  innocent  as  to 
her'lodger^s  heretical  intentions,  takes 
care  to  lead  him  in  the  way  that  he 
shonld  go. 

'*  ^Chureh  is  at  eleven,*  Mrs.  Jones 
called  out.  to  me,  not  doubting  for  an 
instant  that  I  should  fto  there.  I  went 
out ;  she  followed  rac  close,  locked  all  the 
doors,  and,  stopping  for  a  moment  at 
the  cottage  next  door  to  call  for  a  neigh- 
bour, continued  her  way.  I  was  takiuf^ 
another  path,  but  was  very  soon  arrested 
by  the  hurried  approach  of  Mrs.  Jonea^ 
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vliQ,  faneyiog  I  bad  mifUken  my  way, 
cADiD  after  me  to  show  me  Uie  road  to 
church.  Such  penerenuico  on  her  part 
made  it  erident  that  I  should  riak  the 
loss  of  her  good  opinion  if  1  did  not  pro- 
fit bj  her  instructions;  so  I  waflced 
down  the  hill  with  her  by  a  road  which 
wound  between  broad  verges  of  greeii 
turf  orershadowed  by  lofty  trees." 

Thus  fairly  o&ptnred  and  led  to 
church  in  triumph^  his  behavioor 
there  was  on  the  whole  very  deoor- 
OQs.  The  'impression  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  mind  of  an  inteUigeot 
and  well-disposed  foreigner  by  the 
^niple  and  yet  impressive  service 
in  a  weD-ordered  village  ehoroh  is 
verjr  nicely  described.  It  Is  true 
that  Mrs.  Joaes's  prisoner,  according 
to  his  own  aooount,  mingles  with 
the  very  proper  reflections  natural 
to  such  a  place  ^'tbose  inspired  by 
the  volame  of  Tadtns  woich  he 
held  open  before  him  for  decency's 
soke  '*  (and  which,  we  fear,  most  have 
imposed  itself  npon  the  good  lady 
as  a  French  prayer-book) ;  a  little 
toQch  which,  whether  written  by  a 
iVenchman  or  not^  and  whether 
meant  for  tmth  or  satire,  is  very 
Fr^ich  indeed.  He  finds  time  also 
to  notice  the  features  of  the  building 
itself  and  its  arrangements.  The 
^  tribane  ^  in  the  gallery  where  the 
Countess  performs  her  devotions,  and 
the  high  enclosure  with  drawn  cur- 
tains— ^'  a  sort  of  petit  talon  ^  which 
protects  the  fami  y  uf  Mr.  Mason,  the 
squire,  from  the  more  vulgar  worship- 
pers, do  not  strike  the  visitor^  we 
rdoice  to  say,  as  happy  illustrationa 
of  the  aristocratic  feelmg  in  English- 
men ;  and  it  Is  evidently  with  a 
quiet  satisfaction  that  he  learns 
sobaeqoently  that  ^^puiewns^'  is 
trying  to  do  away  with  saoh  distinc- 
tions. ' 

Ad  invitation  to  dinner  from  the 
Countess  gives  him  at  once  the  67^ 
trU  to  the  best  society  in  Lynmere 
and  its  nelghboarhood.  He  finds 
his  first  Encash  dmner-party  a  very 
dull  affair;  bat  he  was  surely  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  in  his  company, 
if  we-  are  to  take  his  account  of  the 
after<dinner  conversation  amongst 
the  gentlemen :   ^*  At  the  end  of  a 


short  time,  two  of  the  gnests  were 
asleep,  and  I  would  willingly  have 
followed  their  example.*'  The  re- 
marks wluch  follow, 'however,  touch 
with  more  truth  upon  one  of  the  de- 
fects in  our  social  rateroonne: — 

**Tliese  dinners  of  ceremonv  (and 
there^  are  scarcelv  any  other  kind  of  en- 
tertainments in  the  country  amocgst  the 
higher  classes)  take  place  between  neigh- 
bours, usually  about  twice  in  the  year : 
searcely  any  one  exeept  the  clergyman 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  J>einff  rec^ved 
with  less  of  etit^uette.  It  foUows  that 
it  is  very  possible  to  pass  one's  life 
for  ten  years  in  the  same  spot,  with* 
out  having  any  really  intimate  assooia- 
tion  with  any  one  of  one's  neighbonis. 
There  are  very  few  English  pteople  who 
do  not  regret  it.  Yet  such  is  the  des- 
potism of  custom,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
any  family  which  dreams  of  freeing  it^ 
self  from  the  trammels  of  this  etiquette.^ 

Here  and  there,  of  late,  the  linka 
of  this  social  despotism,  nnder  wbioh 
we  have  groaned  so  long:  show 
symptoms  ^  giving  way.  The  ad- 
vance of  fiuhion  has  done  good 
servioe  in  one  respect,  that  the 
modem  service  d  la  EtuiSj  adopted 
in  all  good  houses,  has  stmok  a  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  old  Enfflish  heavy 
dinner ;  and  Just  as  the  nshion  has 
long  died  out  of  pressing  one's 
gnests  to  eat  more  than  they  wish, 
so  the  fashion  is  coming  in  of  nol 
thinking  it  necessary  to  pnt  npon 
the  table  three  times  more  than  can 
by  any  possibility  be  eaten.  When 
small  dinners  become  **the  thing*' 
even  amongst  the  great  people, 
there  is  hope  that  their  leaser  imi- 
tators will  follow  the  example. 
And  whenever  the  mistresses  of  small 
fiunilies  will  learn  that'  good  and 
careful  cookery  is  quite  as  cheap  as 
bad,  and  much  mon  wholesome, 
and  will  condescend  to  go  back  not 
only  to  their  great-grandmothers' 
hoops,  but  to  their  honseheld  receipt- 
books,  they  may  venture  to  invite 
their  personal  friends  without  com- 
punction to  a  pleasant  family-din- 
ner, to  the  great  furtherance  of  real 
sociability,  and  get  rid  for  ever  of 
those  annual  or  biennial  festivals 
which  are  a  burden  to  the  weary 
souls  of  guests  and  entertainers. 
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The  foreign  Tisitor  iMoomes,  in  a^ 
very  short  time,  established  on  a 
footing  of  intimaoy  with  the  family 
of  Mr.  Mason,  a  magistrate  and 
landed  proprietor '  residing  in  (he 
parish,  in  whose  household  Mrs.  Jones 
has  formerly  lived  as  nurse.  The 
introdoction  through  the  Countess 
on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other 
the  worm  eulogies  of  good  Mrs. 
Jones  (who  is  never  tired  of  sound- 
ing the  praises  of  her  old  master  and 
the  youDg  ladies  whom  she  has 
brought  up),  may  aerre  in  some  de- 
gree to  explain  the  somewhat  rapid 
adoption  of  ^^  Monsieur  ^'  as  a  fkmily 
friend  into  the  thrioe-gnarded  circle 
of  an  English  household.  On  his 
part,  inde^,  we  soon  discover  quite 
a  sufficient  attraction.  There  is  a 
pale  pensive  sentimental  *'  Miss 
Mary,**  quite  the  sort  of  young  lady, 
we  should  say,  to  take  the  fancy 
of  a  romantic  Frenchman  in  exile ; 
but  as  she  does  not  happen  to  take 
ours  especially,  we  confess  to  have 
found  no  particular  interest  in  this 
new  version  of  ^  Love  in  a  Village,' 
and  shall  leave  our  younger  readers 
to  eiijoy  the  romance  of  the  little 
book  for  themselyee,  without  fore- 
stalling, even  by  a  single  hint,  its 
course  or  its  conclusion.  80  far  as 
relates  to  Mtnsienr  himself,  we  re- 
peat, we  can  quite  understand  how 
readily  be  responded  to  the  warm 
adoption  of  his  new  -English  friends. 

**  Mr.  Mason  consulted  me  about  his 
Bon*8  studies,  Mrs.  Mason  confided  to  me 
her  anxieties  as  the  mother  of  a  family ; 
and  Mary — whose  ardent  and  poetie 
soul  felt  the  need  of  an  intellectnal  sym- 
pathy which  failed  her  in  her  own  fa- 
mily— threw  into  her  conversation  with 
me  an  opennesa  aod  vivacity  which  sur- 
prised her  relatives.'* 

Nothing  of  the  sort  surprises  us. 
What  we  were  rather  surprised  at 
was,  that  Mr^  Mason  p^e,  a  grave 
county  dignitary  and  practical  man 
.  of  business,  should  have  taken  to 
his  bosom  in  this  ardent  and  gush-* 
ing  fsshion,  the  meet  agreeable, 
most  intellectual,  and  most  amiable 
foreigner  that  ever  Kved.  At  first 
we  thought  it  a  mistake — a  patent 
defect  and  impr^abiUty  in  an  other* 


wise  sensible  and  natural  book.  The 
author's  casual  attempt  to  account 
for  it  by  the  foot  that  Mr.  Mason  was 
fond  of  billiards  and  of  backgam- 
mon, and  foond  in  his  new  acquaint- 
ance an  idle  man  generally  r^y  to 
play  a  game,  does  not  in  the  least 
narmonise  with  the  usual  character 
and  habits  of  ooontir  gentlemen 
past  sixty,  or  of  Mr.  Mason  in  par- 
ticuhir.  Bnt^when  we  read  that  this 
excellent  individual,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  dass^  has  gone  largely 
into  turoips— «nd  that  his  French 
visitor,  vrishing  to  know  all  about 
English  country  life,  and  knowing 
that  such  a  life  is  nothing  without 
turnips,  determined,  amongst  .his 
other  travelling  studies,  to  study  an 
English  model  fann,  and,  when  his 
host  proposed  a  visit  to  that  beloved 
establishment,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion with  "  tfmpresMm^n^"  and  lis- 
tened for  hours  to  bucolic  talk  with 
^^un  grand  inteteBt^^ — then  we  no 
longer  wonder  for  an  instant  at  the 
eternal  friendship  which  the  English 
member  of  the  "  Royal  Agricultural " 
suddenly  and  silently  vowed  to  his 
guest.  Long  and  painful  experience 
of  visits  paid  to  these  excellent  peo- 
ple in  the  conntry — reminiscences  of 
the  inevitable  walk  over  ploughed 
fields — ^the  plunging  into  long  dork 
galleries  where  unfortunate  beasts 
were  immured  for  life  to  be  turned 
into  beef,  a  process  which  should  be 
mercifully  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
every  good  Ohristian — the  yawns 
nnsuccessftilly  stifled — the  'remarks 
answered  at  random — ^the  senseless 
questions  desperately  volunteered 
out  of  politeness  on  the  visitor's 
part,  betraying  the  depth  of  his  in- 
capacity and  ignorance ; — ^theee  most 
rise  before  many  a  reader's  mind  as 
well  ^  our  own,  and  make  them  feel 
what  a  treasure  the  scientific  agri- 
culturist bad  found  in  the  inquiring 
Frenchman,  who  walked  and  talked 
and  listened,  not  only  without  a 
complaint  or  a  yavm,  but  pomtively 
because  he  liked  it  Enterprising 
foreigners  have  been  said  to  have 
tried  to  make  their  way  into  Eng- 
lish country  society,  before  now, 
through    the    introduction    of    the 
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huitliig-field,  not  always  with  aoo- 
oees;  perhaps  (bey  may  be  indined 
to  take  a  hint  from  this  little  book, 
and,  in  qoiet  family  cases,  try  the 
tarnip& 

The  visits  to  Mr.  Mason ^s  &nn- 
cottages  give  the  traveller  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  drawing  a  oontrast  between 
the  habits  and  aspirations  of  agrioalta- 
ral  laboarers  in  the  two  countries  :— 

'*  That  passiop  for  becoming  proprie- 
ton,  so  widely  spread  in  our  own  coun- 
try districts,  is  nnknownf  and  probably 
will  long  oontinne  so,  omongut  the  agn- 
eoUnral  elasBes  in  Ejoigland.  The  exam* 
pie  of  Irelaiid  [it  might  have  been  add- 
ed, of  Wales],  where  the  land  has  been 
very  mach  sabdiyided,  and  where  the 
population  which  maintains  itself  on  it 
nas  become  excessive,  has  streogthened 
the  opinion  amongst  large  landed  pro- 
prietors in  England  as  to  the  evil  effects 
of  small  holdings.  I  think  I  scarcely 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  certainty, 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  a 
peasant  possessing  an  acre  of  land  would 
DS  a  ranty.  Probably  it  is  to  this  im- 
possibility of  becoming  small  proprie- 
tors that  we  must  attribute  the  taste 
which  the  labouring  classes  in  England 
show  for  ornamenting  their  houses.  If 
a  working  man  has  saved  any  money, 
be  will  employ  it  in  buying  a  set  of  fur* 
nitnre,  and  making  bis  cottage  look  gay; 
whereas,  in  France,  he  would  have  laid 
it  aside  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  bit 
of  land;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more 
different  than  the  wretched  cabins  of 
our  own  rural  districts  and  the  cottage 
of  an  English  labourer,  with  its  many 
littJe  appliances  of  comfort  and  even 
luxury.  In  eeneral  the  English  peasant 
fives  mnoh  less  sparingly,  and  spends 
iroon  his  meal  twice  as  much  as  the 
Irench:  it  is  true  that  the  climate  re- 
qnirss  a  more  substantial  style  of  diet^" 

These  observations  would  have 
been  more  strictly  tme  if  th^  had 
been  made  a  few  years  ago.  Within 
thai  time  the  passion  tor  property 
has  sprang  vp  not  only  amongst 
those  who  call  themselves  '*  operas 
tives"  (joomeymen  weavers,  ehoe- 
makers,  fe.),  bot  even,  to  a  certain 
extent  amongst  farm-labourers.  Ke- 
eent  alteratioos  in  the  laws  of  part- 
nership have  encouraged  what  are 
oslled  ^co-operative  societies,"  who 
not  oqly  open  ^  stcwes'^  for  the  sale 
of  all  the  neoessaries  of  life,  on  the 


Joint-stock  prindple  of  division  of 
profits,  but  build  cottages  which,  by 
certain  .  arrangemeota,  may  become 
the  property  of  the  tenant  A  whole 
village  has  just  been  buUt  in  York- 
shire on  this  priodple  of  the  tenants 
becoming  eventnally  the  landlords. 
Not  only  this,  bat  the  same  desire 
for  independence — an  excellent  feel- 
ing in  itself— 4s  leading  the  same 
class  to  purchase  cottage  property 
whenever  it  comes  into  the  maricet* 
If  this  ambition  to  become  a  par- 
chaser  were  confined  to  a  desire  up* 
on  every  man's  part  to  feel  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  home  he  lived 
in,  then,  whatever  large  proprietors 
or  able  political  economuts  might 
have  to  sav,  it  would  be  an  object 
which  would  deserve  the  very  high- 
est respect  But,  nnfortonately,  the 
feeling  is  not  altogether  that  of  de- 
siring to  live  in  peace  under  one^a 
own  vihe  and  fig-tree :  it  is  the  wish 
to  have  a  tenement  to  let  out  to 
others.  It  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  a  small  piece  of  land,  suited  to 
the  sum  at  sach  a  purchaser's  com- 
mand, is  thrown  into  the  market 
Cottages,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
continually  advertised  for  sale;  the 
working-man,  eager  to  eecnre  his  bit 
of  real  property,  gives  for  them  a 
sum  fiur  beyond  their  value — a  sum 
which  the  capitalist  or  large  pro-* 
prietor  will  not  give;  and  in  order 
to  make  his  porehase  pay,  he  either 
proceeds  at  once  to  divide  a  com- 
fortable dwelling  into  two,  or  raises 
the  rent  apon  his  more  needy  tenant 
The  evil  conseqaences  are  twofold; 
the  neigbbooring  landowner,  who 
ought  to  have  tibe  cottages  for  his 
own  laboorera,  who  woald  keep 
them  in  good  repair,  and  .let  them 
at  moderate  rents,  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  market;  and  either  a 
lower  daas  of  tenant^  continually 
changing  iind  beidg  ^'sold  up,''  is 
introduced;  of  the  honest  labourer 
is  compelled  to  pay  to  this  new  land-  , 
lord  of  his  own  class  a  rent  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  acconunodation 
supplied  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  growing 
evil  (for  evil  it  is)  may  be  met  by 
the  increased  liberality  of  landed 
proprietors  in    building   good  and 
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BOffioient  oottagM  fbr  tba  kbooren  duty  folfllled  ;**  in  shorty  he  is  of  Dr. 

OD  th«ir  owfi  €8tat«B.     In  the  case  Johnson'B  opwioiif  though  h«  puts 

of  the  hamhler  artittiUB,  hi  towns  it  into   muoh  more  eomplimentary 

eepeoiallj,  one  doee  not  see  the  re-  language— that  ^  those  who  are  food 

medy   exoept    in    the   qoestioDable  of  the  coantry  are  fit  to  live  in  the 

shape  of  lesislatiye  restriotions.  ooantry." 

Bot  we  hsTe  almost  forgotten  oor  Bat  if  we  cannot  allow  our  Frenoh 
foreign  exile^s  travelling  acqaainir  (Heods  to  iniagine  that  all  Eogiiah 
anoe,  Mr.  NorriSi  the  hearty  and  ooontry  dergymen  hare  thdr  lot 
genial  En^^h  olergyi>^nn  at  whose  east  in  the  pleasant  places  of  ^ng»- 
invitation  he  first  set  himself  to  ford  and  Lvnuiere^  still  less,  we 
study  English  life.  Before  finally  fear,  most  they  oonndw  them  (or 
taking  np  his  qoarters  at  Lynmere,  their  wives)  snoh  wonderM  eoono- 
he  has  paid  the  promised  visit  to  his  mists  as^  like  Mr.  Nonris,  to  maintain 
friend  in  his  parsonage  at  Kings-  all  the  qniet  eleganoies  of  a  gentle- 
ford;  "a  pretty  Gothic  «Aa<«att,"fhr-  raan^s  establishment  in  a  handsome 
nished  with  the  taste  of  a  gentleman  Gothic  ohatean  (and  to  travel  in 
and  a  scholar;  a  reddence  whose  Bwitxerland  besideeX  npon  an  eo- 
somewhat  loxorioiiB  belongings,  its  desiastioal  income  scarcely  exceed- 
ainple  library,  and  the  well-obosen  ing,  after  all  necessary  dednctionsi 
prints  which  grace  its  walls,  when  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  True, 
contrasted  in  the  writer's  mind  with  Mr.  Norris  takes  pupils  and  writes 
the  humble  abode  of  the  French  for  reviews— highlV  respectable  vo- 
village  ewrty  give  rise  to  reflections  cations,  and  profitable  enough  in 
^  not  wholly  to  the  disadvantage  of  some  hands,  but  scarcely  open  to 
the  latter."  We,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  bis  brethren,  and 
must  warn  any  foreign  reader  who  not  safe  to  be  depended  upon,  as  a 
may  draw  the  contrast  for  himself,  supplementary  income^  by  young 
that  Eingsford  Parsonage  is  a  very  clergymen  on  small  ptmrments 
azceptiona]  case  indeed.  Mr.  Norris  who  mskj  feel  no  vocation  for  celi- 
is  discovered,  somewhat  to  his  baoy.  Mr.  Norris,  indeed,  is  peon* 
French  visitor's  surprise,  clad  in  Karly  favoured  in  many  respects  as 
"a  strange  costume  ai  white  fian-  regards  money  nyatters;  for  he  has 
nel,"  not  altogether  sacerdotal :  ^  Je  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  en- 
'WuuhabilU  sa  M-ieifcstsr,"  is  the  par^  Joyed  an  exhibition  at  Oxford  in 
son's  explanation.  The  foot  is,  he  days  when  the  word  ** exhibition" 
has  Just  been  piaving  cricket  with  (as  we  are  informed  in  a  note)  meant 
his  pupils,  half-aKloaen  young  men  ^  a  gratuitous  admission  to  the  TJni- 
in  preparation  for  the  Universities,  versity."  Here  we  are  certainly 
The  simple  and  orderly  habits  of  stopping  out  of  the  ground  of  real 
the  household,  the  breakfost  at  English  life,  where  the  writer  has  ao 
eight,  the  dinner  at  one,  the  kindly  pleasantly  guided  ns,  into  a  highly 
intercourse  between  the  tutor  and  miaghiative  stete  of  things.  It 
his  pnpilsy  and  the  prosperity  of  a  would  have  been  a  noble  boast,  in- 
well -oi^ered  village  under  an  eoer-  deed,  for  us  to  have  made  to  foreign- 
getic  pastor,  are  well  described,  and  era,  u  it  could  have  been  made  truly, 
will  give  oor  Fkrenoh  neighbours  a  that  Oxford,  out  of  her  splendid 
very  fair  idea  of  such  a  life.  A  endowments,  offered,  even  occasion- 
little,  a  very  little  "^  ifoe^,"  our  ally,  ''gratuitous  admissions"  to 
visitor  finds  it,  this  English  rural  poor  and  ^^serving  scholais.  It 
life,  with  its  rich  green  meadows  was  ^  what  the  best  of  her  founders 
and  grey  sky.  and  slowly-winding  and  benefactors  intended  and  de- 
river,  hidf  hidoen  by  its  banksi  One  sired — what  they  thought  they  had 
needs,  he  considers,  in  order  to  find  secured  for  ever  by  the  most  strin- 
happiness  in  such  scenes,  a  hearty  gent  and  solenm  enactments;  bat 
love  for  simple  nature,  and  a  heart  what,  unhappily,  the  calm  wisdom 
*'  warmed    with   thcT  sentiment   of  of  the  University  itself  has  been  as 
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far  from  oarryiiiff  oot  as  tbe  bnsy 
sweeping  of  a  Keform  OommMon. 

The  foraign  vteitor  is  DAtorallT 
Tery  mnoh  impreeBed  by  an  English 
crioket-maloh.  The  puzzled  admir- 
ation which  poeseesee  him  on  the 
occasion  of  hb  **  assisting^'  at  a 
^jeU  du  erieief'  is  very  amosing- 
Ij  expressed.  Throaghoat  all  his 
faooeat  admirailoa  of  the  English 
character,  there  peeps  oat  a  oonfes- 
aon  that  this  one  peooliar  habit  of 
the  animal  la  what  he  has  failed 
to  accoont  for  or  comprehend.  He 
tries  to  philosophise  on  the  Uiing; 
and,  like  other  phlloaophioal  in- 
quirers when  they  get  hold  of  facts 
which  pnzzle  them,  he  feels  boand 
to  present  his  readers  with  a  theoiy 
of  cause  and  efEeot  which  is  evi- 
dently aa  unsatisfactory  to  himself 
as  to  them.  He  falls  bade  for  an 
explanation  on  that  tendency  to 
'^solidarity'*  In  the  English  tern* 
perament  which ,  he  has  admired 
before. 

"The  explanation  of  the  great  popu- 
larity of  tne  game  of  cricket  is  that, 
being  always  a  challenge  between  two 
riral  bodies,  it  prodnees  emnlation  and 
eseites  that  spirit  of  party  whiefaf  tay 
▼hat  we  wilt  is  one  of  the  eesential 
ttimnlaots  of  pvblic  life,  iinee  in  order 
to  identify  one's  self  with  one^s  party  one 
most  make  a  sacrifice  to  a  certain  extent 
of  one's  indiyidaality.  The  game  of 
oicket  requires  eleven  persons  on  each 
lid^  end  each  of  the  playere  feels  that 
he  is  consolidated  {toliaaire)  with  his 
eoairade%  in  defeat  as  well  as  in  vie* 
(ory. ....  lliat  which  makes  the  charm 
of  the  game  is^  abore  all/the  solidarUy 
which  exists  between  the  players." 

This  \b  a  Teiy  pretty  theory,  bnt 
scarcely  the  tme  one.  In  the  public- 
school  matches,  no  doubt,  and  in 
some  matches  between  neighbouring 
villages,  the  esprit  de  corps  goes  for 
much;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  rear  the 
cricketer  is  a  mach  more  selfish 
animal.  His  ambition  is  above  all 
thioga  to  make  a  good  score,  and 
to  appear  in  'Bell^  Life'  with  a 
doable  figure  to  hie  name.  Just  aa 
the  banting  man,  so  that  he  him- 


self Can  get  ^'a  good  place,**  cares 
exceedingly  little  for  the  general 
result  <^  the  day's  sport;  so 
the  batsman  at  Lord's,  as  long  aa 
he  makes  a  good  thing,  or  the 
bowler  so  long  as  he  ^  takes  wickets" 
enough  to  make  a  respectable  figure 
on  the  score,  thinks  extremely  little, 
we  are  sotry  to  say,  of  ^'solidarity.'* 
Whether  the  mat^  la  won  or  lost 
is  of  as  little  comparatiye  import 
ance  as  whether  ttie  fox  is  killed 
or  gets  away.  We  notice  the  dif- 
ference, beeauae  it  is  a  gra^t  pity  It 
should  be  so.  Tlie  iVenchman'a 
principle  is  by  fiir  the  finer  one; 
and  the  gradnal  increase  of  this  in* 
tense  self-interest  in  the  cricket- 
field  is  gdng  far  to  nullify  the  other 
good  elects  of  the  game  as  a  na- 
tional amusement  One  reason 
why  the  matches  between  the 
public  schools  are  watched  with 
such  interest  by  all  spectators  is. 
that  the  boys  do  really  feel  and 
show  tbat  identification  of  one's  self 
with  one's  party  which  the  author 
so  much  ren>ects;  the  Harrow  cap- 
tain is  really  much  more  anxious 
that  Harrow  should  beat  Eton, 
than  that  he  himself  should  get  a 
higher  score  than  Jones  or  Thomp- 
son of  his  own  eleven;  and  the  en- 
thusiastic chairing  of  the  hero  of 
the  day  is  not,  as  he  knows,  a  per- 
sonal ovation  to  the  player,  as  to 
a  mere  exhibition  of  personal  skill, 
but  to  his  having  maintained  the 
honour  of  the  school 

Oor  national  ardour  for  this 
game  seems  always  incomprehen- 
sible to  a  Frenohmaa.  There  is  a 
little  trashy,  conceited  book  now 
before  us,  in  which  a  French  writer, 
professing  to  enlighten  his  country- 
men upon  English  life,  dismisses 
this  mysterious  amusement  In  a  de- 
finition, the  point  and  elegance  of 
which  it  wonld  be  a  pity  to  spoil  by 
translation — ^un  ex&reiee  connstmU 
a  ieftUiffuer  st  d  donner  dautant  plus 
de  ploMir  quHl  awHt  fait  r6pandre 
da/uUmt  phu  de  sueury*  He  is  care- 
ful, at  the  same  time^  to  suggest 
that  even,  cricket  is  probably  bor- 
rowed   from    his    own  nation — ^the 


*  **  Vie  Modeme  en  Aogleterre.'    Par  Heetor  Kalot 
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^^jsu  de  pa/iims^  of  the  days  of  the 
Grand  Honarqae.  But  the  ina- 
bility of  80  shrewd  and  Intelligent 
an  observer,  as  the  foreign  specta- 
tor with  whom  we  ha?e  to  do  at  pre- 
sent, to  comprehend  the  real  points 
of  the  game,  is  an  additional  tes- 
timony to  its  entirely  English 
character.  The  Etonian^s  mam- 
ma, who,  aa  h^  relates  with  a 
sort  of  qniet  wonder,  sat  for  five 
honrs  on  two  days  sncce&sively  on 
a  bench  under  a  hot  sun,  to  watch 
the  match  between  her  8on*s  eleven 
and  Harrow,  would  have  given  a 
much  better  account  of  the  game. 
The  admiring  visitor  does  not  pre- 
tend^ as  he  observes,  to  go  into  the 
details  of  a  game  which  has  thirty- 
eight  rules;  but  he  endeavors  to 
give  his  French  readers  some  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  thing,  which  may 
suffice  for  unprofessional  lookers- 
on..  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  idea  is  very  generid.  indeed.  The 
^*  consecrated"  ground  on  which  the 
^*' barriered*  are  erected,  and  where 
the  *'  eourm^'  thke  place,  are  a  th^ 
roughly  French  version  of  the  af- 
fiftir.  The  ^^ten  fieldsmen  precipi- 
tating themselvee  in  pursuit  of  the 
ball  when  struck"  would  be  ludi- 
crous enough  to  a  cricketer's  ima- 
gination, if  the  thought  of  the  pro- 
bable consequence  were  not  too 
horrible.  Even  such  headlong  z/^ 
on  the  part  of  two  fieldsmen  only, 
with  their  eve  on  the  same  ball,  has 
resulted,  before  now,  in  a  coUision 
entailing  the  loss  of  ha]f-a*d(^n 
front  teeth  and  other  disfigure- 
ments. It  was  unnecessary  to  ex- 
aggerate the  perils  of  a  game  which, 
as  our  author  observes,  has.  its 
dangers;  and  if  the  fieldsmen  at 
Lynmere  conducted  themselves  af- 
ter this  headlong  fashion  when  he 
was  watching  them,  we  can  quite 
imderstand  his  surprise,  that,  when 
the  day  concludes  with  the  inevi- 
table English  dinner,  men  who  had 
spent  the  whole  day  *Mn  running, 
striking,  and  recdving  blows  from 
the  ball  to  the  bruising  of  their 
limbs*'  (and  precipitating  them- 
selves against  each  othel^  should 
still  show  themselves  disposed  to 
drink  toasts  and  make  speeches  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.    The  con- 


versattoQ  which  he  baa  with  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  aa  enthusiastic 
cricketer,  is  good  in  its  way : — 

•*  •  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  day  V 
said  he  to  me.  '  You  ha^e  had  an  op- 
portaoity  of  seeing  what  cricket  is.  It's 
a  noble  game,  is  it  notf 

**  *  Yes/  said  I,  *  it  is  a  fine  exercise ; 
and  I  think  hishly  of  those  amnsemeots 
which  bring  all  daises  together  under 
the  inflnenoe  of  a  oommon  feeling.* 

"*It  is  not  only  that,'  replied  the 
excellent  man ;  '  but  nothing  moraUses 
men  like  cricket* 

'*  *  How  r  eaid  I,  rather  astonished  to 
hear  him  take  such  high  sroaod. 

•"Look  here/  he  replied;  *a  good 
cricketer  is  bound  to  be  sober  and  not 
frequent  the  public-house,  to  accustom 
himself  to  obey,  to  exercise  restraint 
upon  himself;  *be8ides,  he  is  obliged  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  patience,  a  great 
deal  of  activity ;  and  to  receive  thoee 
blows  of  the  ball  without  shrinking  re- 
quires^ I  assure  yon,  some  degree  of 
courage^'*' 

We  suspect  that  these  remarks  be- 
long of  right  at  least  as  much  to  the 
French  philosopher  as  to  the  J£ng- 
lish  national  schoolmaster;  but  thoy 
bring  forward  in  an  amusing  way 
the  tendency^  of  one-ideaed  philan- 
thropists, which  the  author  else- 
where notices,  to  attribute  to  their 
own  favourite  hobby  the  only  pos- 
sible moral  regeneration  of  society : 

''  Every  Englishman  who  is  enthusi- 
astic in  any  particular  cause  never  fa  la 
to  see  in  tmit  the  greatness  and  the  glory 
of  his  country ;  and  in  this  he  is  quite 
serious.  In  this  way  I  have  heard  the 
game  of  cricket  held  up  to  admiration 
as  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of 
England,  an  institution  which  insures  to 
the  country  not  only  an  athletic,  bat  an 
orderly  and  moral  population.  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  the  same  honour 
was  ascribed  to  horse-racing ;  but  since 
this  sport  has  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  it 
does  not  always  preserve  a  countlry  from 
revolutions  and  ctmpt  ttStat,  it  has  lost 
something  of  its  prestige  in  England.' 

There  is  always  some  moral 
panacea  in  the  course  of  advertise- 
ment, like  a  quack  medicine,  to 
cure  all  diseases:  mechanics'  insti- 
tntes,  cheap  literature,  itinerant 
lecturers,      monster     mofflo-cl 
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have  all  had  tlMir  tarn;  and  Just 
at  preaent  tiie  ^Saturday  ReTiew' 
seems  to  oonaider  that  the  salva- 
tion of  England  depends  upon  the 
reyiral  of  prize-fightinff. 

We  cannot  follow  tne  writer  in- 
to an  the  details  of  village  instito- 
tions  and  village  politios,  which  are 
fiketohed  with  excellent  taste  and 
great  oorreotness.  It  will  be  quite 
worth  while  for  the  foreigner  who 
wants  to  get  a  fair  notice  of  what 
goes  on  here  in  the  conntry--H>r 
hdeed  for  tiie  English  reader  who 
likes  to  see  what  he  knows  already 
pfat  into  a  pleasant  form,  all  the 
more  amnsing  becanse  the  familiar 
terms  look  odd  in  French — ^to  go 
with  our  French  friend  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  ''  Ze  Club  des  Odd-FeOaw,*' 
with  its  aooompaniment  ^de  ipeeoh$j 
de  hwrrahi^  et  de  to<uU^* — ^without 
which,  he  observes,  no  En^sh  fes- 
tival can  take  place;  to  accompany 
him  in  his  ''  VuU  au  WorJkh&use,'^ 
sDbscribe  with  him  to  the  ''  Cflubde 
Charh&n,''  or  better  still,  sit  with 
him  in  the  village  Sanday-achool. 
even  if  we  cannot  take  the  special 
interest  which  he  did  (for  bis  own 
private  reasons)  in  *'*•  U  clcuse  de  Mm 
,Mary"  Very  pleasant  is  the  pic- 
ture—not  overdrawn,  *  though  cer- 
tainly t^cen  in  its  most  sunshiny 
aspect— of  the  charitable  inter- 
course in  a  well-ordered  country 
village  between  rich  and  poor.  One 
form,  indeed,  there  is  of  modem 
educationd  phihmthropy  which  the 
writer  nddcea,  of  the  snocesa  (jf 
which  we  confess  to  have  our 
doubts.  The  good  ladies  of  Lyn- 
mere  set  up  an  ^^JScole  mawMgere^ 
—a  sdiool  of  domestic  manage- 
ment, we  suppose  we  may  call  it — 
where  the  village  girls  were  to 
learn  co(^ng  and  other  good  works. 
Kow  a  school  of  cookery,  admirable 
as  it  is  in  theory-^the  amount  of 
ignorance  on  Uiat  subiect  through- 
out every  oounty  in  England  being 
blacker  than  ever  was  figured  in 
educational  maps — ^presents  oon- 
riderable  difficulties  in  actual  work- 
ing. To  learn  to  cook,  it  is  necea- 
aary  to  have  food  upon  which  to 
practise.      Final    success,    in    that 


art  as  in  others,  can  only  be  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experimental 
foilures.  And  here  was  the  grand 
stumbling-blook  which  presented 
itself,  in  the  case  of  a  cooking-school 
set  up  with  the  veiy  best  intentions, 
under  distinffuished  patronage,  in 
a  country  village  within  our  ovm 
knowledge.  Some  half-dozen  ^rls, 
who  had  left  school  and  were  can- 
didates for  domestic  service,  were 
caught  and  c6mmitted  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  an  experienced 
matron :  not  without  some  murmur^ 
ing  on  the  part  of  village  mothers, 
who  considered  such  apprentice- 
ship a  waste  of  time,--a]l  girls, 
in  their  opinion,  being  bom 
cooks.  From  this  oulmary  college 
the  neighbouring  families  were 
to  be  in  course  of  time  supplied 
with  graduates.  Great  were  the 
expectations  formed  by  the  mana^ 
gers,  and  by  the  credulous  portion 
of  the  public.  There  were  to  be  no 
more  tough  beef-steaks,  no  more 
grumbling  masters  and  scolding  mis- 
tresses, no  more  indigestion.  But 
this  admirable  undertaking  split 
upon  a  rock  which  its  originators 
had  not  foreseen.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed that  the  village  famiUes 
should  in  turn  send  diahee  to  be 
operated  upon  bv  the  pupils;  but 
the  English  vidiage  mina  is  not 
given  to  experiments,  culinary  or 
other,  and  preferred  boiling  its  mut- 
ton one  day  and  eating  it  cold  the 
next.  Then  the  bachelor  curate, 
wh(>  had  a  semi-official  connection 
with  the  new  establishment,  read- 
ing pravers  there  as  ^^  chaplain  and 
visitor,'^  who  was  presumed  to  have 
a  healthy  appetite,  and  was  known 
to  have  complained  of  the  eternal 
mutton-chops  provided  by  his  land- 
lady, was  requested  to  undergo  a 
series  of  little  dinners  cooked  for 
him  gratis.  The  bashful  Oxonian 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
lady  patronesses'  invitation,  and 
consented — ^for  the  good  of  the 
institution.  But  it  ended  in  the 
loss  ^to  the  parish  of  a  very  excel- 
lent working  parson.  For  a  few 
weeks,  the  experimental  ragouts 
4tnd  curries  sent  in  to  his  lodgings 
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hid  ai  kasfc  th*  advwitege  of  bdng 
8  oh«Dge ;  bat  as  the  padding  mik 
tron  gndoallT  strnok  oat  a  bolder 
Kne,  and  fed  him  with  the  more 
ambitioas  efforts  of  her  scholars^  it 
became  too  maoh  even  fbr  olerioal 
patienoe,  and  he  lesigDed  his  core. 
Oat  of  delicaoy  to  the  ladies*  com* 
mittee,  he  sare  oat  that  it  was  **  the 
DisBeDteis  p'  bat  all  his  intimate 
friends  knew  that  it  was  the  cook* 
inMohool 

.The  Beotor  of  Lynmere  is  a  Mr. 
Leslie— a  ckrgyman  of  the  refined 
and  intelleotaal  type,  intended,  pro- 
bably, as  an  artistic  contrast  to  l£r. 
Nonis  in  his  cricket  flannels.  He 
is,  we  are  expressly  tdd,  ^^an  aris- 
tocrat'*— indeed,  a  nephew  of  the 
Ooontees  aforesaid.  He  is  reserved, 
nervous  and  diffident,  although  ear- 
nest and  single-hearted*  The  val- 
gar  insolence  of  the  Baptists  at  the 
veetiT-meetings*  is  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  him;  and  he  suffers  scarce- 
ly less  under  t^  fossy  interference 
of  a  Madam  Woodlands,  one  of  the 
parish  notables  of  Low-Ohoroh 
views  and  eneigeiio  benevolence, 
who  patronises  the  ohorch  and  the 
rector,  and  holds  him  virtaallv  re- 
aponable  for  all  the  petty  pffences 
and  indecorams  which  disturb  the 

rpriety  of  the  village.  This  lady 
veiy  slightly  sketcned,  bat  the 
outline  can  be  filled  up  from  many 
a  parish  clergyman*s  mental  note- 
book. We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr. 
Leslie,  with  his  shrinking  senai* 
bUitiea,  had  as  great  a  horror  of 
her  as  of  Mr.  Say,  the  Noncon- 
formist agitator,  who  led  the  attack 
at  the  church-rate  meetings.  Only 
we  would  remark,  that  if  the  au- 
thor thinks  that  the  onfitness  of 
the  Rector  of  Lynmere  to  contend 
with  a  body  of  political  Dissenters, 
or  his  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with 
so  verv  excellent  and  troublesome  a 
parishioner  as  Mrs.  Woodlands,  is 
at  all  explained  by  his  being  ''an 
aristocrat,**  he  is  encoura^ng  them 
in  a  very  common  and  very  unfor- 
tnnate  mistake.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  not  pleasant  for  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind  and  refinede  tastes,  be 
he  priest  or  layman,  to  be  brought 


into  oontwt  with  opponents  whose 
nature  and  feelings,  and  tibe  manner 
in   which  they  express  tlxiee  feel- 
ings, are  rude  and  vulgar;   bat  if 
he  poseess,  in  addition  to  his  refine- 
ment and  cultivation,    good  eooDd 
sense,  a  moderate  amonnt  of  taer, 
and  above  all,  good  temper,  he  will 
find,  in  the  fact  of  his  being  ''a 
gentleman,'*  an  immense  weight  of 
advantage  over  his  antagonistft.    We 
remember  to  have  seen  protests,  in 
the  writinos  of  a  modem  school  of 
English   Onurohmen, .  a^nst  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  ''theg^- 
tleman  heresy;**  representing  it  as 
dangerous  to  the   best   interests  of 
both  priests  and  people,    t^  the 
former  should  attempt  to  combine 
with  their  sacred   office    the  man- 
ners, the  habits,  and  the  aodal  posi- 
tion  of  the    gentleman.     WiUiout 
entering  here  into  the  serious  qnes- 
tion  whether  a  special  clerical  caste, 
as   it   were,  standing  between  the 
lower  ranks  and  the  higher  of  the 
laityj  distinct  from  both,  and  hav- 
ing Its  sepa^wte  habits  and  pq6iti(», 
is  a  desirable  institution  to  recom- 
mend; without  ^iscusring  the  other 
equally  important  questi<»i,  whether 
the  aristmu-aoy  of  a   chnstian  na- 
tion have  not  also   ihsir   religloiis 
needs,  and  whether  these  also  have 
not  a  tight  to  be   oonaulted,   and 
whether  Uiey  will  bear  to  be  Imnded 
over  to  a  priesthood  which,  if  not 
plebeian  itseli^  is  to  have  at  least 
no   conmnon    interests     or   feelings 
with  the  higher  dasaas— a  question, 
this  ktter,   to   which    history  will 
^ve  us  a  pretty  decided  anawer;— 
It  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  the 
working   classes   themselves    would 
be  the  fbremoet  to  demand — ^if  the 
case  were  put  before  them  &irly— 
that  the  miniaters  of  religion  shoold « 
be   *^  gentlemen**  in  every  sense  of 
the    word.     They    will   listen,    no 
doubt,   with     gaping    mouths   and 
open  ears  to  a  flow  of  rhodomoo- 
tade  declamation  from  an    unedu- 
cated pneaober;   an  insf>ired  tinker 
will  fill  a  chapel  or  a  village  green, 
while  the  quiet  rector  goes  through 
the  service  to  a  half-empty  church. 
Bat  inspired  tinkers  are  rare  in  any 
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age;  and  it  is  tiot  esmtemeot  or  da*  be  mistekea  if  he  undentends  any^ 
diinatiinn  which  go  to  form  the  thing  of  the  watt  The  ooonty  ma- 
iea]]y  religioiis  life  •  of  England,  gietracy  offian.  witbont  doabr,  a 
Tb]»--whioh  we  most  not  be  sap-  position  both  luMioarable  and  nse- 
posed  to  oonfine  within  the  limits  ful ;  bat  it  is  seldom  open  to*  tiie 
of  aoytOhoroh  establisbment*— do-  olaases  mentioned.  We  do  not  say 
pends  Ibr  its  support  on  sooroes  that  the  ofltoes  of  parish  guardian 
that  lie  deeper  and  quieter  than  and  ofaniohwarden  are  highly  at- 
thesa  In  troable,  in  siekness,  traotiTe  objeots  of  ambition;  bat 
m  temptation,  these  things  mise-  we  do  think  that  in  good  hands 
rably  ML  And  the  dealing  of  ^a  they  might  become  Tery  different 
gentlemaa''  with  these  oasog  a  from  what  they  (|re ;  immense  bene- 
gentleoum  in  manners,  in  thooghta,  fit  wonld  resalt  in  every  way  to 
hi  feeling,  in  respect  for  the  feel-  many  ooantry  parishes,  if  men  of 
ings  of  others— is  as  distinot  •  in  the  dass  whom  the  writer  repre- 
kind  and  effect,  as  the  firm  bat  sents  as  filling  them  would  more 
ddicate  handling  of  the  edocated  often  be  indnoed  to  do  so,  instead 
snigeoA  (who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  of  avoiding  them  as  troablesome 
the  matter  neverthelesB)  differs  from  and  nngratefal  offices,  and  leaving 
the  well-meant  bat  bongling  axe-  them  to  be  claimed  by  the  dema7 
and-oantery  qratem  of  oor  fore*  gogues  and  bosybodies  of  the  dis^ 
&th««.  The  poor  understand  Uiis  ^ct  It  may  not  be  pleasant  for  a 
welL  They  know  a  gentleman,  and  gentleman  to  put  himself  in  corn- 
respect  him;  and  they  will  excuse  petition  for  an  office  of  this  kind; 
in  their  pansh  minister  the  absence  oat  it  may  be  his  doty  to  do  so. 
of  some  other  very  durable  qoaU-  The  reprosch  which  the  writer  ad- 
ties  sooner  than  this.  The  strao-  dresses  to  the  higher  classes  in 
tore  of  English  sodetv  mast  change  France  is  only  too  applicaUe  to 
—its  gentiy  most  forfeit  their  cluu*-  those  in  England  also : — 
scter  as  a  body,  as  they  never  have  "  If  all  those  whose  edncation,  whose 
done  yet — ^bdbre  this  feeling  can  intelligenoe)  whose  habits  of  more  <de- 
cbange.  When  you  officer  your  re-  vated  life,  ^ve  them  that  aathori^ 
giments  from  any  other  class  than  which  eoDstitates  a  true  aristooracy, 
their  natural  superiors,  then  you  would  but  make  use  of  their  high  posi- 
may  begin  to  officer  your  national  ^^^  ^  exercise  an  influence  for  good 
Caiurch  with  a  plebeian  clergy.  "P^^  P^^Jj*^  mattew-if  only  the  houert 

There  is  another  point  Sinneoted    *?  1**"^%".?  P*'^!'' ""^^^^^ 

with  the  legitimate  Influence  of  the  ?t^®  ^}^  *P****y  •"tl^i^  '^  ^\t 

>»i^ J^Ii.«Sr  V«  wM^K    ♦^  ^JiZ  ^^^«  of  dtuens— our instifcutions  would 

higher  olasses  on  which  the  writer  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^     ^^,  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^ 

speaks,  we  fear,  either  from  a  theory    are  too  often  wMting.-* 

^Lr«f«S^^«l^.'''  *^  "^""^  Tra^  ^o^<J«  fo^  ^^  conservative 

^J!^^    ^^                   ,  spirit  both  in  the  English   Church 

" -a*  offieee  of  magistrate,  of  pooivlaw  ^^  jn  the  English  nation  to  lay  to 

gnardian^or  even  of  churchwarden  are  Y,^aai\  for,  so  long  as  education  and 

selTc.  »me  cspSiity  fi^  bul«  Sd  themselves  ijith  tihe  public  dust  of 

some  wish  to^be  isefuL    It  will  be  ^^   f ?°^^*^^  >,f  ?  no  right   to 

underrtood  that  a  considerable  number  complain   if    candidates,    less    able 

<rf  gentlemen  of  independent  income,  re-  »«*    less    scmpatous,  parade    them- 

tired  tradesmen,  and  officers  not  employ-  selves  as  victors. 
ed  on  service,  having  thus  before  them        If  our  ndghboors  over  the  water 

the  prospect  of  a  useful  and  active  life,  read  (sa  we   hope   many  of  them 

gather  round  an  English  village,  instead  will)    these    Httie   sketches    of    an  ' 

of  remaining  buried  in  the  f^reat  towns,  English  village,  drawn  in  their  own 

as  too  often  is  the  case  m  our  own  language,  if  not  by  one  of   them- 

•**""*'y •"  selves,  yet  by  one  who  is  evidently 

We  fear  the  foreign  reader  will  no  stranger  to  their  nati(mal  ciym- 
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pathies,  and  who  writes  muAMjty 
with  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
both,  it  18  well,  perhaps,  that  they 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
piotare  porposJy  taken  nnder  a 
sonny  aspect  Bnral  England  is 
not  all  Arcadia.  All  English  land- 
ladies, even  in  the  coontir,  are 
not  Mrs.  Joneses,  nor  are  all  Eng- 
lish fiamilies  as  hospitable  as  the 
Masons.  There  are  Tillages  where 
there  is  no  ^^Miss  Marv'^  to 
teaoh  the  children  or  to  talk  sen- 
timent   There   are   less  fasoinating 


''strangers^  guides*'  which  ooold 
take  him  Id  to  the  pnblio-honsei 
and  the  dancing-rooms  as  well  as  to 
mial  flutes  and  leotorea,  and  show 
him  what  goes  on  there.  Bat 
while  we  are  £u:  from  daimmg  to 
be  judged  by  oor  brig^ht  side  onlr, 
we  are  glad  that  foreigners  shodd 
see  our  bright  nde  sometimes.  It* 
has  not  been  too  ofUsa  painted  m 
French  colours;  and  we  tmst  thev 
will  i^ve  the  present  artist's  work 
a  fair  hanging  in  their  National 
Gallery. 


LORD  Mackenzie's  bom  an  law. 


It  has  sometimes  been  suspected 
that,  in  the  noble  delineation  of  th# 
Boman  character  ascribed  to  An- 
diises  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
*-fineid,'  Virgil  was  induced,  by 
unworthy  motives,  to  depreciate  un- 
duly the  oratory  of  his  country- 
men as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Greeks;  and  undoubtedly  the  in- 
feriority of  Cicero  to  Demosthenes, 
as  a  mere  forensic  pleader,  is  not  so 
dear  or  decided  as  to  demand  im- 
peratively from  a  Latin  poet  the 
admission  there  unreservedly  made 
by  'the  blunt,  and  almost  prosaic 
expression,  "Orabunt  cansas  me- 
lius.'' Possibly,  however,  it  was  the 
poet's  true  object,  by  yielding  the 
most  liberal  concessions  on  other 
points,  to  enforce  the  more  strongly 
his  emphatic  assertion,  not  merely 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Bomans  in 
the  arts  of  ordioaiy  government, 
but  of  their  exclusive  or  pecnliar 
possession  of  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties fitted  for  attaining  and  pre- 
serving a  mighty  empire.  It  is 
oertain  that  he  has  justly  and  vivid- 
ly described  the  great  characteristic 
of  that  people,  and  the  chief  source 
and  secret  of  their  influence  in  the 
history  of  the  worid,  when  he  makes 
the  patriarch  exchum,*- 


**Ta  regere  Imperlo  popoloA,  BomiiM^  m»> 
mento; 
H»  tibi  erunt.arttfL" 

In  aid  of  the  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  which  led  to 
their  success  as  the  conquerors  and 
rulers  of  the  world,  it  is  most  ma- 
terial to  notice  the  structare  and 
genius  of  the  language  in  which  the 
Roman  people  expressed  and  em- 
bodied their  political,  l^^hitive, 
and  judicial  determinations.  Every 
national  language  is  more  or  less 
the  reflex  of  the  national  mind; 
and  in  no'  instance  is  this  corre- 
spondence more  conspicuoos  than 
in  the  case  we  are  now  consider- 


"•^h 


'he  Latin  language  .is  inferior  to 
the  Greek  in  subtiety  and  refine- 
ment of  expression,  and  is  therefore 
ikr  less  adapted  for  metaphysical 
speculation  or  poetical  grace— for 
analysing  the  nicer  diversities  of 
thought,  or  distinguishing  the  mi- 
nuter shades  of  passion;  but  in 
the  enunciation  of  ethi(»l  truths 
and  of  Judicial  maxims,  it  poflsesses 
a  clearness,  force,  and  nugesty,  to 
which  no  other  form  of  speech  can 
approach.  The  great  foundations 
of  law  are  good  morals  and  good 
sense,    and   these,   however    simple 


*  Studies  in  Roman  Law ;  with  Comparative  Views  of  the  Laws  of  Franee,  1 
land,  and  Scotland.'    By  Lord  Maokenxie,  one  of  the  Judgss  of  the  Court  5 
Session  in  Scotland.    W.  Blackwood  A  Sons.    1862. 
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and  plain  in  their  elements  are  not 
mean  or  oommon  things.  On  the 
ooiitniry,  they  are  easceptible  of  the 
greatest  dignity  of  ezpreesion  when  em- 
bodied in  words ;  and  the  laDgnage  in 
which  their  principles  shall  be  clothed 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
.  in  rendering  them  both  more  portable 
in  the  memory  and  more  impressive 
on  the  heart.  The  Roman  jurists  of 
the  later  period  of  the  Republic  were 
not  careless  stndents  of  the  Greek 
pbiloflopby ;  but  they  josed  it  in  their 
joridical  writings  with  a  wise  discre- 
tion, and  in  q>eoial  reference  to  the 
object  of  law,  which  is'  to  lay  down 
the  broad  rules  of  human  conduct  and 
personal  ri^ts  in  a  form  easily  un- 
derstood, and  capable  of  being  eafflly 
followed  and  faithfully  observed  by 
the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  unequalled  talent  of  the  Roman 
people  for  political  organisation  is 
evinced  by  tne  manner  in  which  the 
imperial  authority  was  maintained, 
after  the  personal  character  of  the 
nominal  sovereigns  liad  degenerated 
to  the  v^ry  lowest  point  of  profligacy, 
and  imbecility.  Our  Teutonic  an-* 
ceators  had  the  wisdom  to  appreciate 
and  ad<^t  much  of  the  machinery 
which  they  thus  found  in  operation ; 
and  the  municipal  governments,  as 
wen  as  the  jodicial  constitutions  of 
Europe,  are  at  this  day  inflaenced  by 
the  models  which. were  thus  left. 
The  Popedom  itself,  on  whose  proba- 
ble endnrance  for  the  fature  it  would 
be  baaardous  to  speculate,  but  whose 
manrellons  ascendancy  in  time  past  ia 
beyoad  dispnto,  was  little  else  than  an 
a&ptation  of  the  imperial  organisa^ 
tion  lo  ecdeeiaatioal  objects.  Bat 
the  infloence  of  the  Roman  law  on 
other  nations  was  pre-eminently  seen, 
in  the  wide  adoption  of  its  general 
scheme,  as  well  as  of  its  special  rules 
and  maxims.  Even  the  law  of  Eng- 
land— of  all  Enropean  systems  per- 
haps the  le-ast  indebted  to  the  civil 
law — Is  deeply  imbued  with  the  Ro- 
man apirit  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  j  orisprndence ; 
and  where  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man  law  cannot  claim  a  snbmissive 
aiiegiaoce,  it  is  yet  listened  to  as  the 
best  msnifeetation  of  the  Beeta  EaHo 
•  TOL.  zom.  22 


that  can  anywhere  be  found.  The 
vast  experience  of  human  transactions 
and  the  endless  complexities  of  social 
relations,  which  tlie  Roman  empire 
presented,  afforded  the  best  materials 
for  maturing  a  science  which  was  cul- 
tivated for  noble  objects  by  minds  of 
the  highest  order,  and  embodied  in 
propositions  of  unrivalled  power  and 
precision. 

Independently  of  its  inflaenoe  on 
individual  niunidpal  systems,  the  Ro- 
man law  deserves  to  be  careftilly 
studied,  as  affording  the  easiest  tran- 
sition, and  the  best  introduction,  from 
dasaical  and  philosophical  pursuits  to 
the  technical  rules  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  general  jurisprudence.  Prom 
Aristotle  s  Ethics,  or  from  Cicero  De 
Officiis,  the  ^passage  is  plain  and  the 
ascent  gentle  to  the  Institutes  of  Gaiua 
and  Justinian ;  and.  these,  again,  are 
the  best  preparation  for  tl^  perusal  of 
Blackstone  or  Erskine.  It  ought,  in- 
deed, to  be  considered  as  a  great 
privilege  of  the  law-student  that  his 
path  lies  for  so  great  a  portion  of  its 
early  way  throagh  a  region  which  has 
been  rendered  so  pleasing  and  attrac- 
tive by  the  labours  of  the  eminent 
men  whom  we  have  now  named,  and 
who  combine  so  much  charm  of 
style  and  correctness  of  taste  with  so 
much  practical  wisdom  and  useful 
philosophy. 

Hitherto,  we  think,  there  has  been 
a  great,  or  rather  an  utter,  want  in 
this  country  of  any  good  Institute  of 
the  dvil  law,  that  could  safely  and 
efficiently  guide  the  student  in  his 
early  labonrs;  or  assist  him  in  his 
more  advanced  progress.  The  elegant 
and  admirable  summary  given  by 
Gibbon  in  his  History,  cannot,  with- 
out much  comment  and  expansion,  be 
made  a  book  .of  instruction ;  but  we 
feel  assure^  that  this  want  which  we 
have  noticed  is  supplied  by  the  work 
now  before  us.'  Lord  Mackenzie's 
book,  though  bearing  the  popular  and 
modcflt  title  of  ^Studies  in  Roman 
Law,^  is  truly  an  Institute,  or  didactic 
ExpositioD,  of  that  system,  where  its 
elements  and  leading  prindples  are 
laid  down  and  illustrated  as  fully  as  a 
student  could  require,  while  a 
reference  is  made  at  every  steii  t:> 
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texts  an4  anthoritles,  which  will 
enable  him  to  extend  and  ooofirm  his 
views  by  a  full  examination  of  original 
Bonrces.  The  enpnciataon  of  the  legal 
principles  is  evetywhere  given  with 
great  brevity,  bat  with  remarkable 
deamess  ana  precision,  and  in  a  man- 
ner equally  ]>lea8ing  and  unpretending. 
The  comparison  which  is  at  the  same 
time  presented  between  the  Roman 
system  and  the  laws  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  adds  greatly  to  the 
attraction  as  well  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  work. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  re- 
semble the  man  in  Hierocles  who 
carried  a  brick  about  with  him  as  a 
sample  of  his  house,  we  shall  here 
offer  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of 
the  character  of  the  work  and  Its 
style  of  execution,  premising  that  the 
passages  we  have  selected  have  re- 
ference to  topics  more  of  a  popular 
than  of  a  scientific  kind. 

The  interest  attaching  at  present  to 

rstions  of  international  law,  an4  to 
rights  of  belligerents,  wiU  recom- 
mend the  passages  on  those  subjects 
which  here  follow : — 

''If  all  the  states  in  Europe  vere  to 
concur  in  framiug  a  ffeaeral  code  of  in- 
tematioaal  law,  whicn  should  be  bind- 
iDg  on  them  all,  and  form  themselves 
into  a  confederacy  lo  enforce  it,  this 
might  be  regarded  as  a  positive  law  of 
nations  for  Europe.  But  nothing  of 
this  sort  has  ever  been  attempted.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  international 
legislation  is  the  general  reffulationa 
introduced  into  treaties  by  tnc  great 
Povers  of  Europe,  which  are  binding 
on  the  oootracting  parties,  but  not  on 
the  states  that  decline  to  accede  to 
(hem. 

"  To  settle  disputes  between  nations 
on  the  principles  of  iustibe,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  the  blind  arbitrament  of 
war,  is  the  primary  oljeot  of  the  Euro- 
pean law  of  nations.  When  war  l^as 
broken  out,  it  regulates  the  rights  and 
duties  of  belligerent^  and  the  conduct 
of  neutrals. 

"As  the  weak  side  of  the  law  of 
.nations  is  the  want  of  a  supreme  exe- 
eutive  power  to  enforce  it,  small  states 
are  exposed  to  great  disadvantages  in 
disputes  with  their  more  powerful 
neighbours.    But  the  modem  political 


system  of  Europe  for  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power  forms  a  strong 
barrier  against  unjust  aggression. 
When  the  power  of  one  great  state  can 
be  baUnceid,  6r  kept  in  check,  by  that 
of  another,  the  independence  of  smaller 
states  is  in  some  degree  secured  against 
boUi ;  for  neither  of  the  great  Powers 
will  allow  its  rival  to  add  to  its 
strength  by  the  /sonquest  of  the  smaller 
states.    ... 

"By  the  declaration  of  16th  April 
1856,  the  Congress  of  Paris,  held  alter 
the  Crimean  war,  adopted  four  prinei- 
pies  of  international  law.  1.  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  Ilie 
neutral  flag  covers  the  eoemv'a  mer- 
chandise, with  the  ezcoption  oi  contra- 
band  of  war.  8.  Neutral  merchandise, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  is  not  liable  to  seizure  under  an 
enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockade^  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is 
to  say,  must  be  maintained  by  a  force 
really  sufficient  to  prevent  approach  to 
an  enemy's  coast  This  declaration 
was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  seven  Powers  who  attended  the 
Congress,   and    it   was    accepted    by 

8eany  all  the  states  of  the  world.  But 
be  United  States  of  America,  Spain, 
and  Mexico,  refused  their  assent,  be* 
cause  they  objected  to  the  abolition  of 
privateering.  So  far  as  these  Powers 
are  concerned,  tbereforA,  privateering 
— that  is,  the  employment  of  private 
cruisers  commiasioned  by  the  state — 
still  remains  a  perfectly  legitimate 
mode  of  warfare.  Britain  and  the 
other  Powers  who  acceded  to  the 
declaration,  are  bound  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice  in  hostilities  with 
each  other.  But  if  we  should  have  the 
misfortune  to  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  we  should  not  be  bound 
to  abstain  from  privateering,  unless  the 
United  SUtes  should  enter  into  a  simi- 
lar and  corresponding  engagement  with 
ua    .    .    . 

*'  The  freedom  of  commerce^  to  which 
neutral  sUtes  are  entitled,  does  not 
extend  to  contraband  of  war;  but^ 
aecordine  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  aeclaration  of  Paris  of  April 
1866,  it  may  now  be  said  that  '  a 
ship  at  sea  is  part  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs,' 
with  the  single  exception  implied 
in  the  right  of  a  bellwerent  to 
search  for  contraband.  What  eoa- 
stitutes'  contraband  is  not  precisely 
settled  ;    the  limits  are  not  absoluteljt 
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tii«  itme  for  all  Powers,  and  TariationB 
oeenr  in  particular  treaties;  but,  speak < 
iog  generally,  belligerents  have  a  right 
to  treat  as  oontraband,  and  to  capture, 
all  munitions  of  war  and  other  articles 
directly  auxiliary  to  warlike  purposes. 
The  neutral  earner  engages  in  a  contra* 
baod  trade  when  he  conveys  official  de- 
tpatchea^from  a  person  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy  to  the  enemy's  possessions,  but 
it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  not  illegal 
for  a  neutral  vessel  to  carry  despatches 
from  the  enemy  to  his  Ambassador  or 
his  Consul  in  a  neutral  country.  The 
penalty  of  carrying  contrabana  is  con- 
fiscation of  the  illegal  cargo,  and  some- 
times condemnatioD  of  the  ship  itself 

'^  The  affair  of  the  Trent^  West  Indian 
mail,  gave  rise  to  an  important  (juestion 
of  maritime  law  deeply  affecting  the 
rights  of  neutraU  In  November  1861, 
Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  American  war* 
steamer  San  Jacinto,  after  firing  a  round- 
shot  and  a  shell,  boarded  the  Ensli^ 
mail-packet  Trent,  in  Old  Bahama  Chan- 
nel, on  its  passage  from  Havannah  to 
Soutbamptoo,  and  carried  off  by  force 
Measra.  Mason  and  Slidell,  two  Commis- 
sionera  from  the  Confederate  States,  who 
were  taken  on  board  as  passengers  bound 
for  England.  The  Commissioners  were 
convey «d  to  America,  and  committed  to 
prison;  but,  after  a  formal  requisition 
by  Britain,  declaring  the  capture  tg  be 
illegal,  they  were  surrendered  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

"The  seizure  of  the  Commissioners 
was  attempted  to  be  justified  by  Ame- 
rican writers  on  two  grounds:  1st,  That 
the  Commissioners  were  contraband  of 
war, and  that  in  carrying  them  the  Trent 
was  liable  to  condemnation  for  having 
eoounitted  a  breach  of  neutrality :  2ct 
That»  at  all  eventa.  Captain  Wilkes  was 
entitled  to  aeiae  th^Dommissioners  either 
as  eoemiea  or  rebels.  Both  these  pro- 
potitions  are  plainly  untenable.  .  .  . 

**  In  an  able  despatch  by  the  French 
Oovemment  to  the  Cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton, II  Thouvend  declared  that  the 
seizure  of  the  Commissioners  in  a  neu- 
tral ship,  trading  from  a  neutral  port  to 
a  neutral  port,  was  not  only  contrary 
to  tbe  law  of  nations,  but  a  direct  con- . 
travention  of  the  principles  which  the 
United  States  had  up  to  that  time  inva- 
riably^ avowed  and  acted  upon.  Russia, 
Attstria^  and  Prussia  officially  intimated 
their  concurreDce  in  that  opinion. 

"To  argue  the  matter  on  the  legal 

points  in  opposition  to  the  disinterested 

,  and  well-reaaoned  despatch  of  the  French 

Uinister  was  a  hopelesa  task.    In  an 


elaborate  state-paper,  Mr.  Seward,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  professed 
to  rest  the  surrender  of  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  a  mere  technicality — that 
there  haa  been  no  for&al  condemnation 
of  the  Tj-ent  by  a  prize-court ;  but,  apart 
from  this  point  of  form,  the  seizure  was 
indefensible  on  the  merits  as  a.  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  if 
the  principle  was  not  so  frankly  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Seward  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  statesman  who  was  tram- 
melled by  the  report  of  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
approving  of  Captain  Wilkes's  conduct^ 
and  still  more  by  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing a  policy  directly' contrary  to  the 
whole  current  of  popular  opinion  in  the 
Northern  States.'^ 

The  lew  of  marriage  aud  of  divorce 
is  very  folly  treated  by  Lord  Macken- 
zie, and  tbe  peooliaritiee  of  the  differ- 
ent Earopean  systems  are  well  pointed 
out.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  ex- 
tensive and  important  to  admit  of  being 
incidentally  noticed;  and  we  shall  con- 
fine oar  extracts  here  to  a  single  pas- 
sage describing  a  Roman  form  of  oo- 
biU)itation  less  hononrable  than  matri- 
mony, and  snob  as  we  trust  is  never 
likely  to  be  legalised  among  oarselves : 

"  Under  Augustus,  concubinage — the 
permanent  cohabitation  of  an  unmarried 
man  with  an  unmarried  woman — ^was 
authorised  by  law.  The  man  who  had  a 
lawful  wife  could  not  take  a  concubine; 
neither  was  any  man  permitted  to  take 
as  a  concubine  the  wife  of  another  man, 
or  to  have  more  than  one  concubine  at 
the  same  time.  A  breach  of  these  regu- 
lations was  always  condemned,  and  fell . 
under  the  head  of  sfuprufTL  In  later 
times  the  concubine  was  called  omtca. 
Between  persons  of  unequal  rank  concu- 
binage was  not  xmcommon ;  and  some- 
times it  was  resorted  to  by  widowers 
who  had  alr€ady  lawful  children  and 
did  not  wish  to  contract  another  legal 
marriage,  as  in  the  case  of  Vespasian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  AureUus. 

**  As  regards  tl|e  father,  the  children 
bom  in  concubinage  were  not  under  his 
power,  and  were  not  entitled  to  succeed 
as  children  by  a  legal  marrii^e;  but 
they  had  an  acknowledged  father,  and 
could  demand  support  from  him,  besides 
exercising  pther  rights.  As  regards  the 
mother,  their  rights  of  succession  were 
as  extensive  as  those  of  her  lawful 
children. 
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"Under  the  Ghriatiftn  eomeron  con- 
cubinage was  not  favoured ;  out  it  sub- 
sisted  as  a  legal  institution  in  the  time 
of  Justinian.  At  hist  Leo  the  Philoso- 
pher,  Emneror  of  the  East,  in  a.  d.  887, 
abrogated  the  laws  which  permitted 
concubinage,  as  being  contrary  to  reli- 
«on  and  public  decency.  *  Why,'  aaid 
he,  '  should  you  j^refer  a  muddy  pool, 
when  you  can  dnnk  at  a  purer  loun- 
tainT  The  existence  of  tbis^  custom, 
however,  was  long  prolonged  in  the 
West  among  the  FranKs,  Lombards,  and^ 
Germans;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the* 
clergy  for  some  time  gave  themselves 
up  to  it  without  restraint" 

The  practioe  of  adoption  prev&iliog 
in  ancient  Rome  Is  well  known,  but  an 
account  ctf  it  as  it  is  retained  in  the 
French  law  may  be  thought  cariouB : — 

*'  In  France  the  uaage  of  adoption  was 
loat  after  the  first  race  of  kings:  it  dis- 
appeared, not  only  in  the  customary 
provinces^  but  also  in  the  provinces 
governed  by  the  written  law.  Ke-estab- 
Iished  in  1792,  adoption  is  now  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Civil  Code.  Adoption, 
however,  is  only  permitted  to  persons  of 
either  sex  above  the  age  of  fifty,  having 
neither  children  nor  other  lawAil  de- 
soeDdants,  and  being  at  least  fifteen 
years  older  than  the  individual  adopted. 
So  married  person  can  adopt  wiUiout 
the  consent  of  the  other  spouse.  The 
privilege  can  only  be  exercised  in  favour 
of  one  who  has  been  an  object  of  the 
adopier^s  care  for  at  least  six  years  dur- 
ing minority,  or  of  one  who  has  saved 
the  life  of  the  adoj^ter  in  battle,  from 
fire,  or  from  drowning.  In  the  l&tter 
case  the  only  restriction  respecting  the 
age  of  the  parties  is,  that  the  adopter 
shall  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and 
shall  have  attained  his  majority.  lu  no 
case  can  adoption  take  place  before  the 
majority  ^  * 
adopted. 


an  adopt 
ity  of  tjii 


majority  of  ^^e  person  proposed  to  be 


"The  form  of  adoption  consists  of  a 
declaration  of  consent  by  the  parties 
before  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  place 
where  the  adopter  resides,  after  which 
the  .transaction  requires  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  tribunal  of  first  instance.  After 
adoption,  the  adopted  person  retains  all 
his  rights  as  a  member  of  his  natural 
family.  He  acquires  no  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  property  of  any  relation  of 
the  adopter ;  but  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  adopter  himself,  he  has 
precisely  the  same  rights  as  ar  child  bom 
in  marriage,  even  although  there  should 
be  other  children  born  in  marriage  after 
rhis  adoption.    The  adopted  takes  the 


name  of  the  adopter  in  addition  to  his 
own.  No  marriage  can  take  place  be- 
tween  the  adopter  and  the  adopted,  or 
his  descendants,  and  in  certain  other 
cases  specified. 

"  The  practice  of  adoption,  which  is 
better  suited  to  some  states  of  society 
than  to  others^  still  prevails  among 
Eastern  nations.  It  has  never  been  re- 
cognised as  a  legal  institution  in  £ng- 
hind  or  ScotUnd." 

In  ancient  Komo,  as  at  one  time  in 
.Modern  Athens,  there  was  a  practice 
of  throwing  or  emptying  things  out  of 
window  not  without  danger  or  damage 
to  the  passer-by.  This  was  the  law 
on  iJiat  point:— 

**  If  anything  was  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  a  house  near  a  public  tho- 
roughfare, BO  as  to  injure  any  one  by 
its  fall,  the  inhabitant  or  occupier  was, 
by  the  Roman  law,  bound  to  repair  the 
damage,  though  it  might  be  done  with- 
out his  knowledge  by  his  family  .or  ser- 
vant^ or  even  by  a  stranger.  This 
affords  an  illustration  of  liability  arising 
quasi  ex  delicto. 

**  In  like  manner,  when  damage  was 
done  to  any  person  by  a  slave  or  an  ani- 
mal, the  owner  might  in  certain  ciroum- 
stances  be  liable  for  the  loss,  though  the 
mischief  was  done  without  his  knowledge 
and  against  his  will ;  but  In  such  a  case, 
if  no  fault  was  directly  imputable  to  the 
owner,  he  was  entitled  to  free  himself 
from  all  responsibility  by  abandoning 
the  offending  slave  or  animal  to  the  per- 
son injured,  which  was  called  noxee  dare. 
Though  these  noxal  actions  are  not 
classed  by  Justinian  under  the  title  of 
obligations  quasi  ex  delicto,  yet,  in  prin- 
ciple, they  evidently  fall  within  that 
category.  - 

**  All  animals  feras  nahtrcB,  such  as 
lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  the  like,  must 
be  kept  in  a  secure  place  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  mischief;  but  the  same  vigi- 
lance is  not  required  in  the  case  of  ani- 
malB  mansuetce  naturcBj  the  presumption 
being,  that  no  harm  will  arise  in  leaving 
them  at  large,  unless  they  are  know^ 
to  be  vicious  or  dangerous.  So,  where 
a  foxhound  destroyed  eighteen  sheep  be- 
longing to  a  farmer,  it  was  decided  by 
the  Uouse  of  Lords  in  an  appeal  from 
Scotland,  that  the  owner  of  the  dog  was 
not  liable  for  the  loss,  there  bein^  no 
evidence  necessarily  showing  either 
knowledge  of  the  vicious  propensitiea  of 
the  dog  or  want  of  due  care  m  keeping 
him;  and  it  was  observed  that,  ooth  • 
according  to  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
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aw,  •  the  twipn  or  negligence  of  the 
owner  ie  the  foniidatioQ  on  which  the 
right  of  action  against  him  rests. '  "' 

The  snbject  of  sncoession  is  treat- 
ed by  Lord  Mackenzie  in  a  very 
ample  and  satisfactory  discussion. 
In  particular,  the  chapter  on  '  In- 
testate Succession  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,'  will  be  found 
highly  useful  to  the  international 
jurist  Lord  Maokende  has  not 
failed  to  observe  here  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  law,  by 
which,  with  some  qualifications 
very  recently  introduced,  intestate 
succession,  whether  in  real  or  per- 
flODid  estate,  goes  entirely  to  the 
agnates  or  paternal  relations,  and 
not  at  all  to  cognates  or  those  on 
the  mother^s  side.  This  was  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
was  wholly  altered  in  process 
of  time,  and,  under  Justinian's  en- 
actments, paternal  and  maternal  re- 
lations were  equally  favoured.  In 
retaining  the  old  distinction,  the 
law  of  Scotland  seems  now  to  stand 
alone.  The  peculiarity  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  the  strong 
feelings  of  family  connection  or 
clanship  which  so  long  prevailed  in 
Scothind,  and  which  bound  together 
the  descendants  of  the  same  pater- 
nal ancestor  by  so  many  common 
interests.  But  it  is  certainly  singu- 
hir  that  it  should  have  continued  to 
the  present  day  with  such  slender 
modifications  ;  and  it  is  no  small 
anomaly  that,  while  a  man  may 
succeed  to  any  of  his  maternal  re- 
ktlona,  none  of  his  maternal  rela- 
tions can  in  general  succeed  to  him, 
even  in  propertv  which  he  mav 
have  inherited  from  the  mother's 
side. 

The  portion  of  the  work  devoted 
to  actions  and  procedure  introduces 
a  dear  light  into  a  subject,  extremely 
technical,  and  often  made  very  ob- 
scure by  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
treated.  We  have  only  room  for  a 
short  extract  as  to  the  refmAdium, 
miMeroMe  of  Cessio  Bonorum  : — 

*'The  cessio  boncrum  has  been  adopted 
in  France  as  well  as  in  Scotiand.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  every  debtor 
who  sought  the  benefit  of  cessio  was  ob- 
liged by  the  sentence  to  wear  in  public 


a  green  bonnet  {bonnet  vert)  furnished  by 
his  creditors,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
imprisoned  if  he  was  found  without  it 
According  to  Pothier,  this  was  intended 
as  a  warning  to  all  citizens  to  conduct 
their  affairs  with  prudence,  so  as  to  ayoid 
the  risk  of  exposing  ihemselyes  to  such 
isnominy  ;  but  he  explains  that  in  his 
time,  though  the  condition  was  inserted 
in  the  sentence,  it  was  seldom  acted  on 
in  practice,  except  at  Bordeaux,  where 
it  IS  eaid  to  hare  been  rigidly  enforced. 
**  Formerly,  a  custom  somewhat  simi- 
lar prevailed  in  Scotland.  Every  debt- 
or who  obtained  the  benefit  of  cessio 
was  appointed  to  wear '  the  dyvour's  ha- 
bit* wWh  was  a  coat  or  upper  garment, 
half  yellow  and  half  brown,  with  a 
cap  of  the  same  colonra.  In  modem 
times  this  usage  was  discontinued  'Ac- 
eording  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  it 
would  be  held  a  disgrace  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice*  It  would  shock  the 
innocent ;  it  would  render  the  guilty  mi- 
serably profligate.*  For  a  considerable 
time  it  had  become  the  practice  in  the 
judgment  to  dispense  with  the  dyvour's 
habit,  and  by  the  statute  of  Will  IV.  it 
is  utterly  abolished.** 

The  work  concludes  with  a  very 
agreeable  chapter  on  the  Roman 
bar,  from  which  we  shall  borrow  a 
couple  of  passages.  A  certain  poi^ 
tion  of  time  was  generally  allowed 
to  advocates  for  their  speeches,  but 
which  varied  before  dififerent  judges 
and  at  different  periods. 

"  A  clepsydra  was  used  in  the  tribu- 
nals for  measuring  time  by  water,  simi- 
lar in  principle  to  tiie  modem  sand-glass. 
When,  the  judge  consented  to  prolong 
the  period  assigned  for  discussion,  he 
was  said  to  give  water — dare  aquam. 
*  As  for  myself*  says  Pliny,  *  whenever 
I  sit  upon  the  bench  (which  is  much 
oftener  than  I  appear  at  the  bar^  I  al- 
ways give  the  advocates  as  much  water 
as  they  require  ;  for  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  height  of  presumption  to  pretend  jo 
guess  before  a  cause  is  heard  .what  time 
It  will  require,  and  to  set  limits  to  an 
affair  before  one  is  acquainted  with  its 
extent,  especially  as  the  first  and  most 
sacred  duty  of  a  judge  is  patience,  which, 
indeed,  is  itself  a  very  considerable  part 
of  justice.  But  the  advocate  will  sav 
many  things  that  are  uselesa '  Granted. 
Tet  IS  it  not  better  to  hear  too  much 
than  not  to  hear  enough  f  Besides,  how 
can  you  know  that  the  things  are  uselera 
till  you  have  heard  them  ?  * 
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"  Marcns  Aarelini,  ve  ai^e  told,  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  a  large  mearare  of 
water  to  the  adrocatea,  and  even  per- 
mitting them  to  speak  as  long  as  they 
pleasea 

"By  a  coDstitDtion  of  Yalentiiiian  and 
Valens,  A.  D.  S68,  advocates  were  an- 
thorised  to  speak  as  long  as  they  wish- 
edj  upon  condition  that  they  should  not 
afonse  this  libertv  in  order  to  swell  the 
amonnt  of  their  lees." 

The  history  of  Roman  praotioe, 
and,  in  particalar,  of  the  Cindan 
Law  on  the  snbjeot  of  adyooateii* 
fees,  is  ably  condensed  ;  and  the  law 
of  f'ranoe  and  Scotland  on  the  snb- 
j^t  is  tbna  stated  : — 

"  In  Frpnee,  anoient  laws  and  den- 
sions,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the 
doctors,  allowed  an  action  to  advocates 
to  recover  their  fees  ;  but  according  to 
the  later  jurisprudence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  the  actual  discipline 
of  the  bar  now  in  force,  no  advocate 
was  or  is  permitted  to  institute  such  an 
action.  In  like  manner  barristers  in 
England  are  held  to  exercise  a  profession 
of  an  honorary  chsracter,  '  and  cannot, 
therfore,  maintain  an  action  for  remu- 
neration for  what  they  have  done,  un- 


less the  employer  has  expressly  agreed 
to  pay  them.  Upon  this  point  the  au- 
thorities in  the  law  of  Scotland  are  not 
very  precise.  Lord  Bankton  says, 
*  Though  action  be  competent  for  sudi 
gratification,  advocates  who  regard  their 
character  abhor  such  judicial  claims, 
fmd  keep  in  their  mind  the  notable  say- 
ing of'Ulpian  upon  the  like  occasiop, 
Qucedam  enim  tametn  honeste  ac^pian- 
ftir,  inhonefte  tamen  petvntur.'  Hut  it 
is  maintained  by  others,  whose  opinion 
is- entitled  to  great  weight,  that  no  ac- 
tion lies  for  such  fees — ^the  presumption, 
in  the  absence  of  an  express  paction, 
beins,  that  the  advocate  has  *  either  been 
satiraed,  or  agreed  to  serve  gratU.*  "    ^. 

What  the  law  of  England  is  on 
this  most  important  question  will 
probably  be  definitiTely  settled  in  a 
eau96  eeUhre  now  depending.  We 
do  not  oonoeal  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  recent  Judgment  of  Chief-jnstlce 
Erie  will  never  be  departed  from. 

We  close  this  notice  by  strongly 
recommending  Lord  Mackenzie's  book 
to  the  notice  both  of  the  stndent  and 
the  practising  jarist,  to  each  of  whom 
we  Uiink  it  indispensable. 
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These  is  a  mysterious  power  in 
this  nineteenth  centary  before  which 
we  all  bow  down  and  worship.  Em- 
perora  have  grown  powerful  by  its 
support,  and  kings  that  know  not 
bow  to  please  it  become  the  laugh- 
ing-stock  of  Europe.  The  highest 
are  not  beyond  its  reach,  the  lowest 
are  not  beneath  its  notice.  The 
Secretary  of  State  spreads  lengthy 
despatches  as  peace-offerings  at  its 
shrino,  and  the  parish  beadle  is 
careful  not  to  put  bis  hat  on  awry 
lest  he  fall  beneath  its  censure.  *  The 
idol  has  innumerable  votaries ;  but 
its  high  priests,  the  exponents  of 
its  law,  are  the  great  authors  and 
statesmen  of  the  day.  And  they 
have  a  hard  taskmaster  to  serve: 
they  must  do  the  pleasure  of  their 
lorq  before  he  has  signified  his 
wishes — they  must  anticipate  his 
thoughts  and  be  beforehand  with 
his  commands ;  obsequiousness  and 
obedience  alone  will  not  suffice 
them ;  they  may  sacrifice  every 
friend  and  every  principle  for  his 
salcei  and  nevertheless  disgrace  and 
proscription  await  them,  unless  they 
can  know  their  master's  mind  before 
it  is  known  to  himself. 

Public  Opinion  is  the  unknown 
roaster  to  whom  all  submit;  listen- 
ing anxiously  but  vainly  for  his  com- 
mandsw  not  knowing  how  or  where  to 
.  study  nis  humour.  There  are  Houses 
of  Parliament,  newspapers,  club.^,  me- 
ohanics*  institutes,  pot-houses,  prayer- 
meetings -^  but  which  of  all  these 
speak  public  opinion?  A  weekly 
gathering  of  articles  from  daily  pa- 
pers is  not  public  opinion.  Opinion 
after  dinner  is  qot  public.  It  is  evi- 
dently necessary  to  apply  some  means 
specially  adapted  to  the  place  and  the 
time  in  order  to  discover  the  mood  of 
public  opinion.  In  Syracuse,  Diony- 
sius  constructed  an  ear  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  unfortunately  this  invention  has 
been  lost. 

In  London,  it  is  popularly  said  that 
the  only  means  to  ascertain  public 
opinion  is  to  take  a  seat  in  the  om- 


nibus  for  the  day  and  drive  conti- 
nually up  and  down. 

In  Florence,  public  opinion*  walks, 
— ^It  cannot  afford  to  drive.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  studied  on  foot  The 
reader  will  therefore  have  already 
understood  that  the  title  of  this  paper 
was  chosen  from  necessity  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  alliteration;  that  in 
order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Italian 
affairs  as  seen  through  Tuscan  specta- 
cles— in  order  to  enter  for  the  mo- 
ment into  the  jealousies,  the  griev- 
ances, and  the  vanities  of  the  provior 
oii^  town  of  Florence — there  is  no  re- 
source but  that  of  treating  the  ques- 
tion peripatetically — that  is,  of  walk- 
ing the  streets. 

This  course  is  the  more  natural 
because  in  Florence  the  streets  are 
—thanks  to  the  high  price  of 
manure  —  remarkably  clean.  Ac- 
cordingly the  people,  live  in  the 
street;  there  they  are  to  be  met  at 
an  early  hour  lounging  along  talk- 
ing or  smoking,  wrapped  in  cloaks 
that  take  an  extra  twist  with  every 
degree  of  cold.  The  street  is  their 
assembly-room;  it  is  frequented  by 
men  of  all  sorts,  as  will  be  at  once . 
seen  by  a  moment's  scrutiny  of  the 
stream  of  people  creeping  slowly 
along  over  the  pavement. 

There  is  the  commercial  dandy 
who  affects  a  felt  hat  with  mandarin 
button  on  the  crown,  a  knobby 
stick,  and  a  would-be- English-shoot- 
ing-jacket. Behind  him  is  the 
sober  professional  man,  in  a  French 
great-coat  which  has  wandered  froipi 
Paris,  making  room  for  newer 
fashions.  There,  too,  is  the  priest 
of  portly  figure  and  wasted  gar- 
ments, which  show  at  once  hie 
devotion  to  the  inner  man,  and  his 
neglect  of  the  outer  world,  walking 
along  with  a  blessing  on  his  lips 
and  a  green  cotton  umbrella  under 
his  arm.  By  his  side  is  the  peasant 
oome  to  town  for  the  day,  cart-whip 
in  hand,  and  a  long  coarse  oloat: 
trailing  from  his  shoulders,  em- 
broidered  behind    with  flowers   in 
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green  silk.  Every  stitch  will  show 
character  in  one  way  or  another. 
Italians  wear  green  flowers  where 
Spaniards  womd  ,  have  crosses  in 
black  braid. 

And  who  is  there  among  all  this 
crowd  who  would  trouble  his 
thoughts  about  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  his  Ministers  ?  Look  at  yonder 
corner-wall  where  there  is  a  sheet 
of  paper  prominently  pasted  on  a 
black  board :  one  solitary  passen- 
ger gives  it  a  passing  glance;  that 
is  the  telegram  jast  received,  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry.  But  farther  on  there  are 
collected  a  little  company  of  people, 
whose  animated  ana  intent  looks 
show  something  really  interesting 
to  be  going  on :  it  is  that  two  or 
diree  youog  men  are  practising  in 
chorus  a  snatch  out  of  the  last 
street-ballad.  Farther  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of  different  ballet- 
dancers  are  under  discussion,  and 
some  of  the  company  are  pronounc- 
ing the  stage-manager  unfit  for  his 
post.  In  die  whole  crowd  there  is 
not  one  word,  nor  even  a  passing 
thought,  bestowed  on  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  going  on  at  Turin. 
So  universal  is  the  carelessness  with 
regard  to  the  current  affairs  of  the 
day,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  if  a  man 
be  heard  to  speak  about  politics,  or  in 
any  way  show  himself  conversant  with 
puMic  affairs,  it  may  at  once  be  con- 
cluded, more  especifdly  if  he  speak  in 
a  disagreeable  voice,  that  that  man  is 
a  Piedmontese,* 

In  vain  do  loud-voiced  criers  hawk 
prints  representing  the  murder  of  the 
Gignoli  family  by  the  Austrians  in 
1859 ;  they  offer  them  at  half- price, 
at  quarter-price,  but  find  no  purchas- 
ers. Even  the  photograph  of  the  bul- 
let extracted  from  Oaribaldi^s  foot 
has  ceased  to  draw  people  to  the  shop- 
window. 

Leaving  the  street  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  turning  the  comer  of  the 


great  Piazza,  we  find  under  the  co- 
lonnadcj  opposite  the  picture  gallery, 
an  anxious  crowd  of  people,  eager 
and  pushing.  That  is  the  entrance 
to  the  ^  Monte  di  Pieta,'  or  munici- 
pal pawnbroking  establishment  (for 
private  pawnbroking  is  illioit  in 
Florence).  There  is  a  long  table 
before  the  door,  and  on  it  are  spread 
silver  watches,  coral  bracelets,  and 
other  trinkets.  Articles  that  have 
lain  unredeemed  are*  being  sold  at 
auction.  The  sale  is  well  attended, 
but  parohosers  will  not  compete. 
There  is  much  examination  and 
very  little  bidding.  This  same 
scene  has  occurred  regularly  at 
stated  intervals  for  the  last  several 
centuries. 

In  the  time  of  the  Medicis,  public 
policy  and  private  be^evolenoe  be- 
came copartners  in  founding  a 
self-supporting  pawnbroking  shop 
on  a  large  s^e,  to  be  kept  under 
the  supervision  of  GrovernmenL 
To  a  people  who,  whenever  they 
begin  to  be  pinched,  in  circnm- 
stances,  try  to  economise  but  never 
attempt  to  work,  and  exert  them- 
selves rather  to  save  than  to  make 
money,  it  is  no  small  object  to  have 
a  public  pawnbroking  establish- 
ment where  money  is  allowed  at  a 
fixed  scale.  If  a  Florentine  have  a 
bracelet  too  much,  and  bread  too 
little,  he  has  but  to  give  the  brace- 
let in  pawn  to  the  Government. 
In  the  same  way,  if  he  be  troubled 
with  a  child  too  many,  he  proceeds 
to  the  infant  asylum,  rings  the  bell,' 
and  in  the  cradle  which  forthwith 
opens,  he  deposits  the  child  fof  the 
Gfovemment  to  feed.  Under  the 
Governments  which  have  prevailed 
in  Tuscany  for  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years,  this  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  political  institution  which  the  Flo- 
rentines have  learnt  to  value  and  ap- 
preciate. 

The    proper    supervision   of   the 
pawnbroking     shop,     the    mainte- 


*  I  Bhould  add  that,  since  writing  the  above,  one  day  my  eye  was  attracted  by- 
the  unusual  number  of  people  (there  were  nine)  reading  one  of  the  royal  decrees 
]UBt  promulgated  and  piacardea  on  the  wall :  it  conoemed  the  uniform  of  subor- 
dinate officials. 
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ntaOd    of     tbe    foondling    asylams 
and     the     hospitals     (with    irhioh 
Morenoe   is,    in    proportion,    better 
pfonded    than  London),  the    grant 
made  to  the  operA — ^these  and  other 
BOoh  qnestions   are    the    matters  of 
government     in    which    a    Floren- 
tine takes  interest    To   politics,  in 
an  £nglishmaa^a  sense  of  the  word, 
they  pay  little  or  no   attention.    In 
tbe  election   of    representatires    to 
the  Ob  ambers  at  Turin  the  peopto 
appear  to    take    little  or   no   part. 
For  instance:    M.  Perazzl,  the  pre- 
sent Minister  for  the  Interior,  is  one 
of  the  'representatives  of  Florence. 
Oq    accepting    office     he     was    of 
ooorae    obliged   to    appeal    to    his 
eonstitaeots.      The    seat   was    con- 
tested.   On  the  day   appointed    for 
the  election  I  had  occa^on  to  ask 
my  way  to   the  place  where'  it  was 
being    held :      several     respectable 
dtizens    did    not   knoV  that    any 
election    was    to    take    place  what- 
ever.   At  last  one  man,  better   in- 
formed   than    the    rest^   had   heard 
Bomething    about    an   election   that 
week,  bat  did  not  know  where  the 
elections  were   held.     The  election 
proved    invalid    for   want    of    the 
legal     coDipleAent      of      voters— 
namely,    on&-half  the   whole   nam- 
ber.    This  is  the  general  resnlt   of 
elections   in    Tuscany   on   the   first 
trial    The  second  election  is  valid, 
provided  only  the  same  number  of 
voters  are  presoit  as  attended   the 
first    This  is  fortunate,  othervnse  it 
might  occur  that  there  would  be  a 
lack   of    repreRentatives    from    Tus- 
cany in  the  Parliament  at  Turin. 

The  fact  is,  and  it  needs  repeti- 
tion, the  Florentines  do  not  care 
shout  politics.  They  hare  accepted 
tbe  revolution  that  was  made  for 
Uiem,  and  on  the  whole  are  well 
contented  with  the  change;  at 
least  we  ought  in  Justice  to  as- 
cribe their  general  listlessoess  in 
pc4itieal  affairs  to  contentment  and 
not  to  indifference. 

To  inqture,  however,  more  ex- 
actly into  the  thoughts  of  those 
amongst  the  Florentines  who  do 
tMnk  aboQt  politics,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  obtain  at  once  rest  and  in- 


formation by  sitting  down  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  tobacconist's 
shop,  which  may  be  called  the  cen- 
tre of  the  political  world.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  tobacconist  is  always 
himself  by  profession  a  finished 
pditician,  and  he,  moreover,  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  several  distinguish- 
ed friends,  who  keep  him  accurately 
informed  of  every  word  that  passes 
in  the  Oabinets  of  Europe.  The 
general  burden  of  his  conversation, 
which  is  a  fair  type  of  the  talk  at 
shops  and  second-rate  caf<^  ia  as 
follows: — The  Pope-king  is  the 
fiEither  of  all  mischief;  and  how 
should  it  be  otherwise?  are  not 
priests  and  kings  always  the  pro- 
moters of  every  evil?  and  this  man 
is  a  combination  of  both.  Then  fol- 
lows a  complaint  against  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  and  his  creatures,  the 
Ministers  at  Turin,  who,  like  true 
Piedmontese,  are  in  secret  jealous 
of  the  greatness  of  Italy,  and  trea- 
oherou4y  keep  in  pay  reactionary 
employ^  in  lieu  of  filling  the 
offices,  as  they  should,  with  enter- 
prising liberals.  This  sentiment 
meets  wich  loud  and  general  ap- 
plause, and  the  company,  waxing 
warm  on  this  t^pic,  forthwitii 
launch  into  various  prophecies  as 
to  the  immediate  future.  French 
wars,  Polish  revolutions,  Austrian 
bankruptcies,  are  all  considered, 
and  it  is  weighed  what  each  might 
do  for  Italy.  What  the  Italians 
themselves  might  do  is  a  less  fre- 
quent theme. 

The  Grovernment,  however,  is 
blamed  for  its  neglect  of  Garibaldi, 
which  is  only  of  a  piece  with  its 
conduct  in  leaving  the  active  and 
patriotic  liberals  o(  the  country 
without  employment  while  they 
are  pensioning  the  reactionists — an 
opinion  which  usnallv  serves  as 
alpha  and  omega  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Fl(»rentine  liberals  on  tbe 
conduct  of  the  Government 

Having  exhausted  this  topic,  our 
firiend  the  politico-tobacoonist  re- 
somes  his  seat,  taking  his  soaldino 
(an  earthenware  vessel  shaped  like 
a  basket,  and  filled  with  hot  ashes) 
on  his  Jap  for  the  comfort  of  his 
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fingers,  aofl  proceeds  to  drow  the  and  a  hidf  to  a  halfpenny.  In  its 
attention  of  visitors  to  various  piles  oolnmns,  though  not  there  only, 
of  newspapers,  the  sale  of  which  is  inay  he  seen  h  catalogoe  of  indiot- 
part  of  his  trade.  And  as  Florence  ments  agiunst  the  Piedmontese. 
prodaces,  for  a  country  town,  a  very  The  Tuscans  voted  annexation  to 
respectable  number  of  papers  (some  Italy,  it  is  said — not  to  Piedmont, 
dozen  daily  papers,  not  to  coont  With  Rome  unity,  without  it  none, 
two  tri-weekly  papers  and  other  Does  the  unity  of  Italy  mean  the 
periodicals),  which,  moreover,  have  domination  of  Turin  ?  Are  we^  to 
something  of  a  national,  or  rather  accept  trom  the  most  barbarous 
of  a  provincial  character,  it  will  be  portion  of  Italy  laws '  which  are 
worth  while  to  look  over  them  be-  .sent  down  to  us  written  in  a  jar- 
fore  leaving  the  tobacconist's  shop,  gon  which  cannot  even  be  called 
It  is  not  every  paper  that  will  be  Italian?  Tuscany  is  being  fleeced 
found:  for  instance,  the  ^ree  rC'  by  men  so  greedy  of  every  little 
trograde  papers  will  not  be  forth-  gain,  that  they  supply  all  the  royal 
coming.  These  have  so  extremely  offices  with  paper  made  only  in 
small  a  circulation  that  it  is  ver^  Piedmont^  in  order  that  Piedmon- 
difficult  to  hunt  them  up.  It  is  tei^e  paper-mills  may  reap  the  bene- 
only  by  favour,  for  instance,  that  a  fit 

copy  of    the    '  Oontempoianeo^   can       It  speaks  well  for  the  Piedoum- 

be  got)  ibr,  there  being    no   pnblic  tese  that,  with  so  much   desire  to 

demand,  there  is  no  sale;    a  limited  find  &«lt  with  them,  these  are  the 

number  of   copies   only    are  distri-  most  seridns   charges    brought    for- 

buted  among  subscribers.  ward. 

The   newspapers  to  be  found  on       In     the     Ratazzi     Ministry    the 

the  counter  are   all    liberal,  but' of  papers  lost  the  most  fruitful  theme 

various  shades  of  "colour,"  as  the  of     declaration.       The     caricatures 

Italians  name  party  opinions^  against  this  Minister  were   endless, 

The  *•  Gazzetia  del  Popolo,'  which  representing  him  in  every  stage  of 
is  strictly  constitutional,  has  still  official  existence,  from  the  time 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  (it  when  he  climbs  the  high  minists- 
prints  about  8000  copies  dail}),  rial  bench  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fin- 
though  not  half  what  it  had.  Its  ger  stretched  out  from  Paris,  to  the 
decline  has  been  owing  partly  to  moment  when  he  is  shown  hiding 
general  competition,  partly  to  its  his  head  under  the  folds  of  the 
having  embraced  the  defence  of  the  £mperor's  train, 
late  -^Katazzi  Ministry,  which  un-  What  is  said  against  the  Italian 
popular  course  is  said  to  have  cost  Government,  however,  is  not  said 
it  in  a  few  months  nearly  one-fourth  in  praise  of  the  Grand-duke^s  rule, 
of  its  circulation;  partly,  perhaps,  On  the  contrary,  the  Opposition 
to  its  sustaining  the  Piedmontese,  papers — those  at  least  that  have 
who  have  not  of  late  been  growing  any  circulation — ^all  lean  rather  to- 
in  the  favour  of  the  Tuscans.  wiurds    the    '^  party   of    action,"  or 

The   other   papers   are   all   more  the    extreme    Liberals.     The    moat 

"advanced,"  that  is,  more   opposed  prominent  paper  of  this   description 

to  Government.     Among  these  the  in  Florence    is  the  ^Kew  £arope,' 

^Censor*    ranks    first.     This    is    a  which  is  republican,  and  makes  no 
thoroQghly  Tuscan  paper,  and  full  of   mystery  of  its  principles, 
quaint,  provincial    expressions.      In        Indeed,  the  press  is  so  outspoken, 

party   politics   it   is   red — a   colour  and  is  allowed  such  latitude,  that  it 

which     evidently    finds     most    fa-  is  difficult  to  understand  for  what 

vonr  in  the  eyes  of  the  poorer  cid-  purpose  the  Government  maintains 

zens;    for   recehtly  it   lost    no  less  a  censorship.    Nevertheless,   sooh  la 

than  a  fourth  of  its  circulation  by  the  case.    It  is  not  a  very  effective 

raising  its  price  from  three  to  five  one.    £very  paper  is   bound  to  be 

cents,  that  is,  firom  about  a  farthing  laid  before   the  Reggio   procuratcn^ 
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'  twenty-fvor  honrs  before  it  is  pnb- 
fobed ;  but  tbat  official  is  so'  little 
able  to  peroae  tbem  all  witbia  tbe 
specified  time,  tbat  it  bas  frequent- 
ly bappeoed  tbat  a  paper  bas  been 
wqueetrated  wben  it  was  a  day  old, 
and  bad  been  already  read  and  for- 
gotten. Tbe  right  of  sequestration, 
howeyer,  bas  been  naed  pretty  free- 
ly. The  'Gensor*  was  seqaestrated 
more  tban  sixty  times  in  tbe  coarse 
of  last  year,  and  tbe  ^  New  Europe' 
bas  been  treated  even  more  severely : 
on  one  occasion  it  was  sequestrated 
for  tbree  days  ranning. 

It  is,  boweyer,  high  time  to  turn 
from  tbe  ideal  to  tbe  material  world; 
that  is,  to  leave  tbe  tobacconist  and 
his  newspapers,  and  dive  into  tbe 
recesses  of  some  very  dirty  and  nar- 
row little  lanes  where  tbe  market  is 
being  held,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  prices  given  and  tbe  bnsiness 
done  prove  any  decline  In  tbe  pros- 
perity of  Florence  since  tbe  days  of 
the  Grand- dnke. 

Passing  by  tbe  mountains  of 
vegetables  piled  up  ornamentally 
sg^nst  tbe  huge  stones  of  tbe 
Strozzi  Palace,  tbe  reader  must 
pick  his  way  carefully  amidst  tbe 
accnmulated  masses  of  cabbage- 
stalks,  children,  and  other  dirt 
beneath,  avoiding^  at  tbe  same  time 
the  carcasses  tbat  bang  out  from 
the  butchers'  stalls  on  either  side, 
from  poles  prpjecting  far  into  tbe 
passage,  and  stooping  every  now 
and  then  to  avoid  the  festoons  of 
sausages  which  bang  down  from 
above,  garland-fisishion,  just  low 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
nose  of  an  average-sized  mortal. 
If  by  strietiy  observing  tbe  above 
precautions  be  can  make  bis  way 
despite  all  these  obstacles,  be  will 
on  turning  the  next  comer  arrive 
safely  in  front  of  an  old  woman 
and  a  boy  prending  over  sundry 
embiems  of  pulsatory  in  tbe  shape 
of  huge  frying-pans  fixed  over 
diarooal  fires.  The  boy^  is  ladel* 
ling  a  mass  of  tiny  dainties  out  of 
a  seething  black  liquid,  which  have 
an  appearance  as  of  whitebait  being 
fished  out  of  tbe  Thames.  It  is, 
however,    onlj  an  appearance;    for 


these  are  nothing  more  tban  small 
cakes  of  chestnut  flour,  by  name 
"sommomoli,"  fried  in  oil,  from 
which  they  emerge  copper-coloured, 
sweety  nourishing,  and  tasteless, 
costins  half  a  centesimo,  or  tbe 
twentieth  part  of  a  penny,  a-piece. 
The  old*  woman  is  a  person  super- 
intending a  still  krger  frying-pan, 
in  which  are  frizzling  square  cut 
cakes,  resembling  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding, sometimes  interspersed  with 
small  slices  of  jneat.  These,  by 
name  ^ignocbcbi,"  consist  of  no- 
thing less  tban  Indian  com  savour- 
ed with  bogslard.  A  penny  (ten 
centesimi)  will  purchase  ten  of 
them — a  larger  quantity  than  most 
English,  or  any  Italian  stomach 
would  find  it  convenient  to  dispose 
of  at  one  sitting.  A  step  farther 
on  slices  will  be  offered  to  tbe 
passer-by  of  a  huge  flat  cake  tbe 
colour  of  gingerbread,  also  made  of 
chestnut-flour,  and  so  satisfying 
tbat  it  would  puzzle  even  an' Eton 
lolly  pop- eater  to  consume  a  pen- 
ny's worth.  There  are  yet  other 
delicacies,  one  especially  tempting, 
a  kind  of  black-pudding  or  rather 
black  wafer.  It  consists  of  a  spoon- 
ful of  hog's  blood  fried  in  oi),  and 
then  turned  out  of  tbe  pan  on  to  a 
plate,  seasoned  with  scraped  cheese, 
and  devoured  hot,  at  a  halfpenny 
a-pieoe. 

With  street  goodies  at  these 
rates,  whatever  rise  there  may  have 
been  in  prices,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  tbat  tiiey  are  of  a  nature  to 
press  to  any  extent  upon  the  people 
at  large,  ^ut  take  t&e  staples  of 
the  market;  look  into  tbe  bakers 
shop;  weigh  the  loaves  sold  over 
tbf  counter,  and  the  price  of  tbe 
best  wheaten  bread  will  prove  to 
be  fifteen  centesimi  (a  penn^r  half- 
penny a-pound)— not  to  mention  the 
sacks  of  midze-flour.  of  rioe^  and  of 
millet  on  tbe  threshold. 

Nevertheless  the  Florentine  mar- 
ket shows  a  general  rise  in  prices, 
probably  attributable  in  part  ^  to 
tbe  increased  facility  for  sending 
tbe  products  of  Tuscany,  this  gar- 
den of  Italy,  into  tbe  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, in  part,  although  indirectiy, 
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to  increafied  tflxation,  by  whfcb  is 
meant  not  merely  Government  taxa- 
tion, but  the  mnnicipal  rates,  wbich 
have  considerably  mcreaaed  in  Flor- 
ence ;  for  the  corporation  of  the  town, 
in  common  with  many  other  mnni- 
oipalities  and  commonalties,  are 
availing  themselves  of  their  greater 
freedom  of  action  under  the  new 
Government  to  carry  out  number- 
less improvements,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  execute  before  on  ac- 
count of  the  lengthy  representa- 
tions which  were  required  to  be 
laid  before  the  Grandducal  Gov- 
ernment 

The  increase  of  taxation  conse- 
quently is  venr  considerable.  The 
"tassa  prediafe,"  or  property-tax, 
for  instance,  has  been  mcreairing  in 
Florence  since  1859  at  the  ratd  of 
about  one  per  cent  every  year,  and 
in  some  commonalties  it  is  even 
higher.  There  are  men  in  Florence 
who.  are  now  paying  in  taxes  (local 
rates  and  all  included)  exactly  four 
times  what  they  paid  in  the  Grand- 
duke^s  day.  It  is  true  that  this  in- 
crease is  not  so  oppressive  as  it 
would  appear,  because  the  taxation 
of  Tuscany  used  to  be  extremely 
light,  being  under  fourteen  shillings 
per  nead  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. Btill  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  this  increase  has  been  borne 
is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  general 
Willi ngnees  of  the  people  to  support 
the  Italian  Government.  No  im- 
patience even  has  been  shown  at 
the  rapidly  angmenting  taxes,  and 
this  single  fact  deserves  to  be  set 
against  a  multitude  of  oomplaints 
on  smaller  matters. 

Taxation,  however,  probablv  en- 
ters for  very  little  in  the  riser  of 
market  prices.  The  reason  of  this 
'increase  is  to  be  sought  in  local 
causes.  For  instance,  there  have 
been  several  successive  bad  seasons 
for  olives.  This  year  the  yield  is 
better,  and  the  price  is  falling. 
Wine  is  still  very  high,  owing  to 
the  grape  disease.  Meat  is  nearly 
donble  what  it  was  some  years 
fflnce,  owing,  it  is  said,  chiefly  to  a 
drought  last  summer. 

The  rise  in  pricee^  however,  has 


been  oonnterbalanoed,  so  far  as  the 
working  population  are  concerned, 
by  a  rise  in  wages,  which  has  been 
on  the  average  from  a  Tuscan  lire 
to  a  Sardinian  franc,  or  about  20 
per  cent. 

On  the  whole,  comparing  the 
rise  in  prices  with  that  in  wages, 
the  real  pay  of  the  labourer  would 
seem  to  have  slightly  improved. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  people's 
stomachs  are  concerned,  the  com- 
parison is  not  unfavourable  to  the 
new  Government.  To  persona  re- 
siding at  Florence  on  fixed  income?, 
however,  tiid  increase  in  both  in- 
stances is  unfavourable,  and  they 
not  unnaturally  regard  that  which 
is  inconvenient  to  themselves  as 
ruinous  to  the  country. 

The  loss  of  the  custom  of  the 
Court  and  its  train,  upon  which  so 
much  str^  has  been  laid,  so  far 
from  having  affected  Tuscany,  has 
not  even  really  affected  Florence. 
The  amount  taken  on  account  of 
the  "octroi"  at  the  gates  of  Flor- 
ence shows  the  consumption  to  he 
on  the  Increase. 

We  may  therefore  leave  the 
market  with  the  oonviction  that 
there  is  no  material  pressure  at 
work  ^to  cause  discontent.  Some 
tradesmen  really  have  sotfered  from 
the  absence    of   the  Court,  as  the 

Jewellers  and  milliners  for  instance; 
>ut  trade  generally  has  not  felt  the 
difference. 

Continuing,  however,  our  walk 
in  search  of  public  opinion,  we 
come,  in  a  street  not  far  distant,  to 
a  real  cause  of  complaint;  and  in 
Tuscany^  where  there  is  a  cause, 
there  will  be  no  want  of  complaint 
There  are  a  couple  of  soldiers  stand- 
ing sentry  before  a  large  door,  and 
all  around  knots  of  countrymen 
talking  together  in  anxioos  expec- 
tation, Of  not  talking,  bnt  silently 
taking  leave. 

The  conscription  is  a  grievance. 
It  is  the  only  act  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment which  is  generally  felt 
to  be  a  hardship,  and  sometimes 
murmured  against  as  an  injustice. 
Rather  more  than  one  in  every  five 
of  the  youths  who  tlua  year  attain 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  are  being 
drawn  for  the  army.  This  is  the 
proporlioo  of  those  taken  from 
their  homes  aod  sent  to  the  depots 
of  different  regiments,  for  all  are 
liable  to  military  service  under  one 
category  or  another.  Being  in- 
scribed and  left  at  home,  however, 
is  DO  great  hardship:  it  is  the  sepa- 
ration from  home  which  is  dreaded, 
and  therefore  the  numbers  of  the 
first  category  in  the  conscription 
which  have  alone  to  be  considered. 
This  heavy  conscription  is  some- 
thing new  to  the  Tuscans.  In  the 
palmy  diw^  of  Grand-ducal  Govern- 
ment, before  1848,  exemption  from 
military  service  could  be  obtained 
for  something  less  than  £4  English; 
after  the  Austrian  occupation,  the 
oonscription  having  grown  severer, 
the  coat  of  exemption  was  about 
doobled;  bat  now  it  amounts  to 
a  sQm  which  none  but  the  wealthy 
can  possibly  pay. 

The  young  conscripts,  however, 
become  rapidly  imbued  with  the 
professional  pride  of  their  older 
oomradea ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  lads,  who  have  parted  from 
their  homes  in  tears,  astonish  their 
quiet  parents  a  few  weeks  after 
with  letters  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  Italian  army.  Enthusiasm  on 
any  subject  is  a  rare  virtue  in  Tus- 
cany ;  and  if  a  military  life  for  six 
years  could  infuse  into  the  rising 
generation  some  energy  and  some 
habits  of  discipline,  the  army  would 
prove  a  more  important  means  of 
edocation  than  aU  the  new  schools 
which  are  to  be  introduced. 

But  bow  is  it  that  throughout 
this  perambulation  of  the  town  of 
Florence  we  have  not  come  across 
a  single  sign  of  that  tonohing  affec- 
tion for  the  late  Grand-duke  which 
has  been  bo  vividlv  and  so  often 
described  in  England? 

The  truth  is,  that  although  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  discontent  with  the 
present  Government,  there  is  no 
regret  for  the  last 

Of  iJl  the  weak  sentiments  which 
exist  in  Tuscan  breasts,  loyalty  to- 
wards the  late  Grand-duke  is  cer- 
tainly the  very  weakest. 


In  order,  however,  that  the  reader 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Codini" 
(or  "party  of  the  tail,"  as  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  late  Grand-doke  are 
called)  before  they  are  A\  numbered 
among  the  antiquities  of  Italy, 
it  will  be  advii$able  to  take  one 
turn  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  in 
the  "  Gascine,^^  the  fashionable 
walk,'  or  "  the  world,*'  of  the  Flor- 
entines. 

It  is  sunset,  and  the  evening  chill 
is  making  itself  felt — ^in  fact,  to  lay 
aside  all  romance  about  the  Italian 
climate,  it  is  very  cold.  The  upper 
five  hundred  come  out  at  dew-fall, 
when  everybody  else  goes  in,  ap- 
parently for  no  better  reason  than 
becaose  everybody  else  does  go  in. 
There  are  Bussians  driving  in  hand- 
some droeohkes,  and  Americans  in 
livery-stable  barouches  of  an  un- 
wieldv  magnificence.  But  our  busi- 
ness IS  not  with  these ;  the  native 
gentility  of  Florence  is  just  arriving 
— ^ladles  in  closely-shut  broughams, 
and  young  gentlemen,  some  in  open 
carriages,  half  dog-carts  half  phae- 
tons; others,  less  fortunate,  in  open 
fiacres. 

They  drive  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Gascine,  where  old  beggar  wo- 
men attend  upon  them  with  ^^  seal- 
dine"  to  warm  their  fingers  over. 
There  men  and  women  alight  and 
promenade  at  a  foot^s  pace,  despite 
the  cold,  after  which  they  all  'drive 
home  again. 

And  what  can  they  have  been 
about  all  day  before  they  came  to 
the  Gascine?  The  masters  and  mis- 
tresses have  been  sitting  in  their 
respective  rooms,  drawing  such 
waradth  as  they  might  from  a 
stove  most  economically  furnish- 
ed with  wood ;  the  servants  have 
been  sitting  in  the  antechamber, 
holding  their  four  extremities  over 
the  hot  ashes  in  the  "brasero,"  a 
metal  vessel  something  like  an 
English  stewpan  on  a  large  scale ; 
for  the  Italian  palaces  are  cold : 
the  architect  may  have  done  well, 
but  the  mason  and  the  carpenter 
have  been  negligent.  The  wails  are 
joined  at  any  angle  except  a  right 
one ;    the  windows   do   not  close ; 
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the  floors  are  diyersifled  by  sundry 
undalatloDS,  so  that  a  upace  is  len 
beneath  the  door,  through  which 
light  zephyrs  play  over  the  ill- 
carpeted  floor.  Perhaps  the  lady 
of  the  honse  has  been  sitting  in 
state  to  receive  her  Mends;  for 
every  Florentine  lady  is  solemnly 
announced  as  "at  home**  to  all  her 
friends  one  day  in  the  week,  so  as  to 
keep  them  oat  of  ^he  house  all  the 
other  six. 

This  is  the  married  life  in  the 
palace.  The  life  of  the  yonng  men, 
the  bachelor  life  of  Florence,  is  not 
a  bit  more  active.  In  a  word,  the 
life  of  a  Florentine  in  easy  circnm- 
stanc^fl,  is  a  prolonged  lounge.  It 
is  not  that  they  loiter  away  their 
time  for  a  few  'weeks,  or  for  a  few 
months — for  "a  season,"  In  short — 
that  is  done  all  the  world  over ; 
but  the  Florentines  do  nothing  but 
loiter.  The  mo8t  active  portion  of 
their  lives  is  that  now  before  us. — 
the  life  during  the  carnival.  -  The 
carnival  over,  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  spent  in  recruiting  finances  and 
health  for  the  next  winter. . 

Lest  the  reader  should  treat  this 
de8orii)tion  as  exaggerated  or  un- 
duly severe,  it  will  be  best  to  let 
the  Florentines  themselves  describe 
their  own  manner  of  living,  and 
give,  word  for  word,  the  rules  laid 
down^  in  a  Florentine  paper*  for 
any  young  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  live  in  holiness,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness (sie). 

"On  waking  in  the  momlnff, 
take  a  cnp  of  coffee  in  bed ;  and  If 
you  have  a  servant  to  pour  it  out, 
mind  that,  she  be  a  young  .  and 
pretty  one, 

"then  light  a  cigar  (but  not  of 
native  tMbucco:  it  is  too  bad),  or, 
better  still,  take  a  whiff  of  a  pipe. 

"Clear  your  ideas  by  smoking, 
and,  little  by  little,  have  yourself 
•dressed  ly  the  person  who  un- 
dressed you  the  night  before. 

"  AftAT  writing  a  meaningless 
letter,  or  reading  a  chapter  out  of 
a  novel,  go  out,  weather  permit- 
ting. 


"Should  you  meet  a  priest,  a 
hunchback,  or  a  white  horse,  return 
straightway,  or  a  misfortune  may 
befall  you. 

"After  a  short  turn,  get  back  to 
breakfast,  and,  this  over,  bid  the 
driver  put  to  and  whip  up  for  the 
Oascine. 

"There  go  from  one  carriage 
to  the  other,  and  talk  scandal  to 
each  lady  against  all  the  rest:  this 
to  kill  tame  UU  dinner. 

"Eat  enough,  and  drink  more; 
and  should  some  wretch  oome  to 
trouble  your  digestion  by  begging 
his  bread,  tell  him  a  man  should 
work. 

"  At  night,  go  to  the  theatre,  the 
dub,  or  into'society.  At  the  theatre, 
should  there  be  a  new  piece,  hias  it ; 
this  will  give  you  the  reputation  of 
a  connoisseur:  should  there  be  an 
opera,  try  to  learn  an  air  that  you 
may  sing  at  the  next  party ;  should 
there  be  a  ballet,  endeavour  to  play 
Msdcenas  to  some  dancer,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  century. 

"One  day  over,  begin  the  nexc 
in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  to  the 
end." 

This,  in  sober  earnest,  is  the  life 
of  a  Florentine  noble;  except  that, 
if  rich  enough,  he  spends  all  his 
superfluous  energy  and  wealth  in 
occasional  visits  to  Paris.  If  un- 
usually clever,  he  will  become  a 
good  singer,  or  a  judge  of  art — ^not 
of  pictures  and  statues,  probably, 
but  of  antique  pots  and  pans.  Other- 
wise he  has  no  pursuit  whatever,  and 
his  sole  occupation  is  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  is  an  Adonis,  and  bis 
friends  that  he  is  as  fortunate  as 
Endymion. 

Such  is  the  stuff  which  the  Oodinl 
nobles  are  made  of,  and  so  let  them 
drive  home  in  peace.  These  are  not 
the  manner  of  men  to  make  counter 
revolutions.  Brought  up  as  boys 
by  a  priest,  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  palace,  they  have  never  bad  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  any  experi- 
ence of  life  beyond  that  afforded 
by  the  caf^  the  theatre,  and  the 
Court,  and  they  feel  alarmed   and 
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Aonoyied  to  find  growing  up  aromid 
them  a  state  of  things  in  which  men 
will  have  to  rank  acoording  as  they 
cao  make  themselves  honoured  by 
the  people^  and  not  aooording  to 
the  smile  they  may  catoh  at  Ooort. 
To  this  most  be  added,  wit^  some, 
a  genaine  personal  feeling  towards 
the  kte  Grand-duke,  but  these  are 
Tery  few ;  they  are  limited  for  the 
most  part  to  the  oonrtiera,  or  ^^  the 
antechamber*'  of  the  Oaurt  that  has 
paned  away,  and  even  with  them 
It  is  DO  more  than  a  feeling  of  pa- 
tronisiDg  friendship — ^nothing  re^ 
sembliog  the  lovalty  of  an  English- 
man towards  bis  sovereign.  But 
most  oC  the  regret  expressed  for 
the  late  G-rand-duke  is  nothing 
more  than  ill-dimiised  disappoiQt>- 
ment  at  being  no  longer  able  to  out 
A  figore  at  Court  and  rub  shoulders 
with  royalty ;  and  this  is  a  form 
of  polities  BOt  altogether  unknown 
among  our  good  countrymen  at 
Florence. 

It  is  <Tuel  of  reactionary  writers 
tod  orators  in  other  countries  to 
draw  down  ridicule  on  the  harmless 
sod  peaoeful  gentlemen  who  form 
the  imall  band  of  Ck)dini  at  Elor- 
eooe,  by  endeavouring  to  magaifj 
them  into  a  counter-revolujionary 
party. 

The  Godini  at  Florence  would 
wish  for  the  Austrians:  they  have 
a  &iQt  and  lingering  hope  of  a 
Parisian  Court  at  Florence,  under 
Prince  Napoleon;  but  they  do  not 


even  pretend  that  they  would  move  « 
a  finger  in  any  cause. 

There  are  men  in  Tuscany,  and 
even  gentlemen,  who  will  work  and 
fwm  themselves,  let  us  hope,  on 
the  stemp  of  Baron  RicasoU;  but 
these  are  not  to  be  found  among 
thediqne  of  the  Godini  at  Florence. 

The  intelligence  and  energy  of 
the  country  is  for  Italy,  and  nearly 
all  the  great  names  of  Florence — 
the  names  of  republican  celebrity, 
to  their  honour  be  it  said — ^are  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  na- 
tional party.  It  is  troc  their  name 
is  at  present  all  that  they  can  gfve 
to  forward  the  cause. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the 
ideas  of  ambition,  and  the  wider 
field  for  competition  which  the  new 
system  ofGars,  may  awake  in  the 
children  now  growing  up  in  Fior* 
ence  an  eneifgy  which  has  been  un- 
known to  their  fathers  for  many 
and  many  a  generation.  Then,  per- 
haflB,  a  walk  in  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence thirty  years  hence  will  no 
longef  show  us  electors  who  will  - 
not  step  a  hundred  yards  out  of  the 
way  in  order  to  attend  an  election. 
The  Florentines  may,  at  their  own 
pleasure,  by  taking  a  part  in  their 
own  government  and  the  govem** 
ment  of  Italy,  virtually  terminate 
that  Piedmontese  tutelage  against 
which  they  firet,  and  without  which 
they  are  not  yet  fit  to  carry  out  a 
constitutional  inrstem. 

Florenob,  Feb  .2,  1868. 
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Fob  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
irbo  may  not  have  time  and  indina- 
tion  to  work  bis  way  throagh  two 
thiok  Tolnmee  of  research— ^r  the 
benefit  alno  of  him  who  might  be 
inoUned  to  that  adventuroas  task, 
bat  deeires  beforehand  to  ^ave 
some  notion  of  the*  tenor  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  before  he  Snve^B 
in  it  his  time  and  patienoe — we 
gave  in  our  November  Number,  a 
sketch  of  what  we  thought  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  doings  of 
our  09untrymen  in  France,  during 
the  long  period  when  Scotknd  was 
alienatM  from  England.  We  now 
propose  to  take  up  the  other  side 
of  the  reciprocity.  The  two  sketches, 
will  necessarily  l>e  distinct  in  char- 
acter, as  the  material  facts  to  which 
tbey  refer  were  distinct.  France 
waS)  as  we  have  seen,  th^  centre 
round  which  wbat  remained  of  the 
tnvilization  of  the  old  worid  lin- 
gered; and,  along  with  much 
wretcbednees  among  th^  common 
people,  she  was  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe  that  which  contained  the 
largest  abundance  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  wealth,  and  consequently  of 
the  elements  by  ^hich  men  of  en- 
terprise could  raise  themselves  to 
affloenoe  and  station.  8ootland  was 
on  the  outskirts^ of  those  lands  in 
which  the  new  civilisation  of  the 
northern  nations  was  slowly  and 
coldly  ripening  to  a  still  distant 
maturity.  These  two  countries,  so 
unlike,  were  knit  into  a  close  alli- 
ance by  a  comn^n  danger  inducing 
them  to  adopt  b  common  policy. 
Bat  bdng  fundameDtally  unlike, 
then*  dose  intercourse  naturally 
tended,  by  close  contact  and  com- 
parison, to  bring  out  the  specialties 
of   their   dissimilarity. 


And  in  nuthing  is  this  dissirai- 
lari^  more  oonspiouons  than  when 
we  look  at  the  method  and  the 
object  of  the  So«>t3*  sojourn  in 
France,  and  compare  thk-m  with 
those  which  characterised  the  few 
Frendimen  who  came  to  us.  The 
ruling  feature  in  the  former  wde  of 
the  reciprocity  is  the  profuseneM 
with  which  oar  countrymen  do- 
mesticated themselves  in  the  land 
of  their  ancient  allies,  and  infosed 
new  blood  into  theirs.  There  was 
little  to  attract  the  Frenchman  to 
pitch  his  tent  with  us.  As  80on 
almost  would  he  have  thought  of 
seeking  his  fortunes  in  Lapland  or 
Iceland.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
less  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  in- 
dividual adventurers  than  with  the 
national  policy  of  the  French  to- 
wards Scotland  and  thoae  who 
casually  came  among  us  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  effeot  Oar 
country  had  in  fact  been  in  a  great 
measure  cleared  of  French  names 
before  our  intercourse  with  France 
began,  and  they  never  reappeared, 
except  casually  and  in  connection 
with  some  special  political  move- 
ment. The  Norman-  French  who 
had  migrated  from  England  over 
the  border'having,  as  we  have  seen, 
rendered  themselves  offensive  bj 
helping  their  own  Norman  King  to 
enslave  Scotland,  were  driven  away 
in  considerable  numbers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  independence ; 
and  afterwards  the  French,  though 
they  kept  up  the  policy  of  ar  close 
alliance  with  us  and  gave  a  hearty 
reception  to  o\ir  own  adventurers, 
found  nothing  to  tempt  them  to 
reciprocate  hospitalities.  Hence 
the  present  sketch  is  not  likely  to 
afford    any    such   genitil  histor7  of 


'Relations  PoUti(]^ueB  de  la  France  etdeL'EspagneaveoL'EcoBae  au  xvi*  Sidcle 
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Dational  hoepitality  and  sncoeesfal 
adrenture  as  the  paper  devoted  to 
the  condoot  of  oar  coaatrjrmea  in 
France. 

The  polioj  of  our  alliance  against 
Englana  as  the  common  enemy  had 
become  a  thing  of  pretty  old  stand- 
ing; many  a  Soot  had  sought  his 
fortnne  in  France;  and  names  fa- 
miliar to  us  now  OK  shop-signs  and 
in  street-directories  had  been  found 
among  the  dead  at  Poicders,  before 
we  have  autiientic  account  of  any 
Frenchmen-  having  ventured  across 
the  sea  to  visit  the  sterile  territory 
of  their  allies.  Froissart  makes  a 
stoxy  out  of  the  failure  of  the  first . 
attempt  to  send  a  French  ambas- 
sador here.  The  person  selected 
for  tlie  duty  was  the  Lord  of  Bour- 
nazel  or  Boumaseau,  whose  genea- 
logy is  disentangled  by  M.  Michel 
in  a  learned  note.  He  was  accredited 
l)y  Oharles  Y.  in  the  year  1879, 
and  was  commanded  to  keep  such 
state  a^  might  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  august  master. 
Boumazel  set  off  to  embark  at 
Slays,  and  then  had  to  wait  fifteen 
days  for  a  favourable  wind.  The 
ambassador  thought  there  was  no 
better  way  of  beguiling  the  time 
than  a  recitation  among  the  Plat 
Dutch  of  the  splendours  which  he 
was  bound  in  the  way  of  public 
duty  to  exhibit  in  the  sphere  of  his 
mission*  Accordingly,  *^  daring  this 
time  he  lived  magnificently;  and 
gold  and  silver  plate  were  in  such 
profusion  in  his  apartments  as  if 
he  had  been  a  prince.  He  had  also 
musio  to  announce  his  dinner,  and 
oansed  to  be  carried  before  him  a 
sword  in  a  scabbard  richly  blazoned 
with  his  arms  in  gold  and  silver. 
His  servants  paid  well  for  every- 
thing. ICany  of  the  townspeople 
wm  much  astonished  at  the  great 
state  this^night  lived  in  at  home, 
which  be  also  maintained  when  he 
went  abroad."  This  premature 
display  of  his  diplomatic  glories 
brought  him  into  a  difficulty  highly 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  political 
specialities  of  France  at  that  period. 
It  was  the  time  when  the  nobles  of 
the  blood-royal  were  arrogating  to 
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themselves  alone  certain  preroga- 
tives and  ceremonials  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  rest  of  the  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy,  however  high 
these  might  be.  The  Duke  of 
Bretagne  and  the  Oount  of  Flan- 
ders, who  were  near  at  hand,  took 
umbrage  at  the  grand  doings  of 
Boumazel,  and  sent  for  him  through 
the  bailiff  of  Slays.  That  officer, 
after  the  manner  of  executive  func- 
tiunaries  who  find  themselves  suffi- 
ciently backed,  made  his  mission 
as  offensive  as  possible,  and,  tapping 
Bournazel  on  the  shoulder,  inti- 
mated that  he  was  wanted.  The 
great  men  had  intended  only  to 
rebuke  him  for  playing  a  part 
above  his  commission,  but  the  in- 
discretion of  their  messenger  gave 
Boumazel  a  hold  which  he  Kept 
and  used  sagacioqply.  When  he 
found  the  princes  who  had  sent  for 
him  lounging  at  a  window  loo^Llng 
into  the  gitfdens,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  acknowledged  himself 
the  prisoner  of  the  Count  of  Flan- 
dersr  To  take  prisoner  an  ambas- 
sador, an4^  the  ambassador  of  a 
crowned  king,  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  captor,  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
of  offences,  both  against  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 
The  Earl  was  not  the  less  enraged 
that  he  felt  himself  caught;  and 
after  retorting  with,  ^*How,  rascal, 
do  you  dare  to  call  yourself  my 
prisoner  when  I  have  only  sent  to 
speak  with  yon  ?^'  he  composed  him- 
self to  the  delivery  of  the  rebuke 
he  had  been  preparing  in  this 
fashion :  '^  It  is  by  such  talkers 
and  jesters  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  and  of  the  king's  chamber 
as  you,  that  the  kingdom  is  gov- 
erned; and  you  manage  the  king 
as  you  please,  to  do  good  or 
evil  according  to  your  wills;  there 
is  not  a  prince  of  the  blood,  how- 
ever great  he  may  be,  if  he  incur 
vour  hatred,  who  will  be  listened  to ; 
but  such  fellows  shall  yet  be  hanged 
until  the  gibbets  be  full  of  them." 
Boumazel  carried  this  pleasant  an- 
nouncement and  the  whole*  transac- 
tion to  the  throne,  and  the  king 
took  his  part,  saying  to  those  around, 
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^'He  has  kept  his  ground  well:  I 
would  not  for  twenty  thousand 
franos  it  had  not  so  bftppened.*' 
The  embassy  to  Scotland  was  thus 
for  the  time  frustrated.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  English  cruisers 
ftt  hand  to  intercept  the  ambassador, 
and  that  be  himself  had  no  great 
heart  for  a  sojourn  in  the  wild  un- 
kuown  northern  land.  Possibly  the 
fifteen  dkys'  lording  it  at  Sloys  may 
baTe  broken  in  rather  inconveniently 
on  his  outfit;  but  the  most  likely 
caase  of  the  defeat  of  the  first 
French  embassy  to  oar  shores  was, 
the  necessity  telt  by  Boumazel  to 
right  himself  at  once  at  court,  and^ 
turn  the  flank  of  bis  formidable 
enemies ;  and  Froissart  says,  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  lay  under  the  royal 
displeasure  for  hayiog,  in  bis  rain 
Taunting,  defeated  so  important  a 
project  as  the  mission  to  the  Soots. 

A  few  years  afterwards  our  coun- 
try received  a  visit,  less  august,  it 
is  true,  than  the  intended  embassy, 
but  far  more  interesting.  In  1 884,  ne- 
gotiations were  exchanged  near  the 
town  of  Bonlo^e  for  a  permanent 
peace  between  England  and  France. 
The  French  demanded  concessions 
of  territory  which  could  not  be 
yielded,  and  a  permanent  peace, 
founded  on  a  final  settlement  of 
pending  claims,  was  impossible.  A 
truce  even  w;a8  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, a  very  important  conclusion 
to  oonflict',  it  sometimes  lasted  for 
years,  being  in  reality  a  peace  under 
.  protest  that  each  party  reserved  oer- 
tain  claims  to  be  Kept  in  view  when 
war  should  again  break  out  Such 
a  truce  was  adjusted  between  Eng- 
land on  the  one  side  and  France  on 
the  other — eonditional  on  the  ac- 
cession of  her  allies  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. France  kept  faith  magnani- 
mously, in  ever  refusing  to  negotiate 
a  separate  peace  or  truce  for  her- 
self; but,  as  the  way  is  with  the 
more  powerful  of  two  partners,  she 
was  apt  to  take  for  granted  that 
Scotland  would  go  with  her,  and 
tiiat  the  affiiir  was  virtually  finished 
by  her  own  accession  to  terms. 

It  happened  that  in  this  instance 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  took  in  hand 


to  deal  with  Beotland«  He  bad, 
however,  just  at  that  racMuent,  a 
rather  important  piece  of  bosinesfs 
deeply  interesting  to  himself,  on 
hand.  By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  he  succeeded  to  that  fair 
domain— -an  event  which  vastly  in- 
fluenced the  subsequent  fate  of 
Europe.  So  busv  was  he  in  adjust* 
ing  the  affairs  <if  hk  succession,  that 
it  was  sidil  he  entirely  overlooked 
the  small  matter,  of  the  notification 
of  the  tru^e  to  Scotland.  Mean- 
while, there  was  a  body  of  men-at- 
arms  in  the  French  seirioe  at  Sluys 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
truce  with  England,  and,  like  other 
workmen  in  a  like  position,  desirous 
of  a  job.  They  knew  that  the  truce 
bad  not  yet  penetated  to  Scotland, 
and  thought  a  journey  thither,  long 
and  dangerous  as  it  was,  might  be 
a  promising  speculation.  There 
were  about  thirty  of  tbem,  and 
Froissart  gives  a  head-roU  of  these 
whose  names  be  remembered,  be- 
ginning ^ith  Sir  Geoffry  de  Cbaruy, 
Sir  John  de  Plaissy,  Sir  Hugh  de 
Boulon,  and  so  on.  They  dared  not 
attempt,  in  fye  of  the  English  war- 
ships, to  lana  at  a  southern  harbour, 
but  reached  the  small  seaport  called 
by  Froissart  Monstres,  and  not  un- 
aptly supposed  by  certain  sage 
commentators  to  be  Montrose,  since 
they  rode  on  to  Dundee  and  thence 
to  rerth.  They  were  received  with 
a  deal  of  rough  hospitality,  and 
much  commended  for  the  knightly 
spirit  that  induced  tbem  to  cross 
the  wide  ocean  to  try  their  lances 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Eng- 
land. Two  of  them  were  selected 
to  pasB  on  to  Edinbui^gh,  and  etpUun 
their  purpose  at  the  court  of  Holy- 
rood.  Here  they  met  two  of  th^r 
countrymen  on  a  mission  which 
boded  no  good  to  their  enterprise. 
These  were  ambassadors  from 
France,  come  at  last  to  notify  the 
truce.  It  was  at  once  accepted  by  , 
the  peaceable  King  Bobert,  but  the 
Scots  lords  around  him  were  grieved 
in  heart  kt  the  prospect  tliat  these  fine 
^lk>ws  should  come  so  fSar  and  re- 
turn without  having  any  sport  of  i 
that  highly  flavoured  kind  which  the 
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border  wars  afforded.  The  trace  thej 
held  had  been  a^ljasted  not  by  Scot- 
land but  by  France ;  and  ber«,  as  if  to 
contradict  its  sanction,  were  French- 
men thenxseWes  offering  to  treat » it 
as  nanght  There  was,  however,  a 
£ir  stronger  reason  for  oyerlooking 
it  Joat  before  it  was  completed, 
bat  when  it  was  known  to  be  in- 
evitable,  the  Earls  of  Nortbnmber- 
land  and  Nottingham  suddenly  and 
secretly  drew  together  two  thonaand 
men-at-arms  and  six  thousand  bow- 
men, with  which  they  broke  into 
Scotland,  and  swept  the  country  as 
far  as  Edinbnrgh  with  more  than 
the  nsoal  ferodty  of  a  border  raid; 
for  they  made  it  to  the  Scots  as  if 
the  deril  had  come  among  them, 
having  great  wrath,  for  he  knew 
that  his  time  was  short  It  was 
said,  even,  that  the  French  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Scotland  to  announce 
the  tmce  had  been  detained  in 
London  to  allow  .time  for  this  raid 
coming  off  effectively.  ^  To  say  the 
truth/'  says  Froissart,  mildly  cen- 
sorioosy  '^  the  lords  of  England  who 
had  been  at  the  conference  at 
Bolinghen,  had  not  aoC|4  ▼ory  l^oi^~ 
•  oura^v  when  they  had  consented 
to  order  their  men  to  march  to 
Scotland  and  burn  the  countrv, 
knowing  that  a  tmce  would  speedily 
be  condnded:  and  the  best  excuse 
they  could  make  was,  that  it  was 
the  French  and  not  they  who  were 
to  signify  such  truce  to  the  Soots." 
Smarting  from  this  inroad,  the  Soots 
lords,  and  especially  the  Douglasee 
and  others  on  the  border,  were  in  no 
humour  to  coincide  with  their  peace- 
fill  JOng.  They  desired  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  adventurers  in 
some  quiet  place;  and,  for  reasons 
which  were  doubtless  sufficient  to 
themselves,  they  selected  for  this 
purpose  the  church  of  St  Giles  in 
Edinburgh.  The  conference  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  adven- 
tarers,  who  spurred  baok  to  Perth 
to  impart  the  secret  intelligence 
that  though  the  king  had  accepted 
the  truce,  the  lords  were  no  party 
to  It)  but  wonld  immediately  pre- 
pare an  expedition  to  avenge  NoU 


tingham  and  Northumberland's 
raid.  This  was  joyful  intelligenc  , 
though  in  its  character  rather  sn^ 
prising  to  followers  of  the  French 
court  A  force  was  rapidly  collect- 
ed, and  in  a  verv  few  days  the  adven- 
turers were  called  to  join  it  in  the 
Douglases'  land& 

So  far  Froissart  This  affair 
is  not,  at  least  to  our  knowledge, 
mentioned  in  detail  by  any  6f 
our  own  annalists  writing  before 
the  publication  of  his  Ohronides. 
Everything,  however,  is  there 
set  forth  so  minutely,  and  with 
so  distinct  and  accurate  a  re- 
ference to  actual  conditions  in  all 
the  details,  that  few  things  in  his- 
tory can  be  less  open  to  doubt 
Here,  however,  we  come  to  'a  state- 
ment inviting  question,  when  he  says 
that  the  force  collected  so  suddenly 
by  the  Scots  lords  oontuned  fifteen 
thousand  mounted  men ;  nor  can 
we  be  quite  reconciled  to  the  state- 
ment though  their  steeds  were  the 
small  mountain  horses  called  hack- 
neys. The  force,  however,  was 
sufficient  for  its  work.  It  found 
the  English  border  trusting  to  the 
truce,  and  as  little  prepared  for  in- 
vasion as  Kottingham  and  North* 
nmberland  had  found  Scotland, 
The  first  object  was  .the  land  of 
the  Perdes,  which  the  Scots,  in 
the  laconic  language  of  the  chroni- 
cler, ^^  pillaged  and  burnt"  And  so 
they  went  onwards;  and  where 
peasants  had  been  peaoefiilly  tilling 
the  land  or  tending  their  cattie 
apaid  the  comforts  of  rude  industry, 
these  the  desolating  host  passed, 
the  crops  were  trampled  down — 
their  OMmerd  left  dead  in  the  ashes 
of  their  smoking  hats— and  a  few 
widows  and  children,,  feeing  for 
safety  and  fooi,  was  fdl  of  animal 
life  left  upon  the  scene.  The  part, 
indeed,  taken  in  it  by  his  country- 
men was  exactly  after  Froissart's 
own  heart,  since  ihey  were  not 
carrying  out  any  of  the  political 
movements  of  the  day,  nor  were 
they  even  actuated  by  an  ambition 
of  conquest,  but  were  led  bv  the 
sheer  fun  of  the  thing  and  the 
knightiy    spirit    of    adventure    to 
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partake  in  this  wild  raid.  To  the 
Boots  It  was  a  substantial  affair,  for 
tbey  came  back  h^vy-handed,  with 
droves  and  flocks  driven  before  jthera 
— ^possibly  some  of  them  recovered 
their  own. 

The  king  had  nothing  to  aaj  in 
his  vindication  touching  this  little 
af&ir,  save  that  it  had  occurred 
without  his  permission,  or  even 
knowledge.  The  Soots  lords  were 
not  the  only  persons  who  broke 
that  truce.  It  indaded  the  Doke 
/yf  Bargundy  and  his  ODemies,  the 
Low  Oountry  towns ;  yet  his  feuda- 
tary,  the  Lord  Destournay,  taking 
advantage  of  the  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  Oudinarde  during  peace, 
took.it  by  a  clever  stratagem.  The 
Duke  of  Bargundy,  when  appealed 
to,  advised  Destournay  to  abandon 
his  capture;  but  Destournay  wa^ 
wilful :  he  had  conquered  the  city, 
and  the  city  was  his — so  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  since  the  communi- 
ties were  not  strong  enough  to  en- 
force their  rights,  and  Burgundy 
V  would  only  demand  them  on  paper. 
What  occasioned  the  raid  of  the 
Soots  and  French  to  be  passed  over 
was,  however,  that  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had 
the  chief  authority  over  the  English 
councils,  as.  well  as  the  command 
over  the  available  force,  was  taken 
up  with  his  own  schemes  on  the 
crown  of  Oastile,  and  not  inclined 
to  find  work  for  the  military  force 
of  the  oountry  elsewhere.  The  truce, 
therefore,  was  cordially  ratified ; 
bygones  were  counted  bygones ; 
and  the  French  adventurers  bade  a 
kindly  farewell  to  their  brethren-in- 
arms, and  crossed  the  seas  home- 
wards. 

Driven  from  their  course,  and 
landing  at  the  Brille,  they  narrowly 
escaped  hanging  at  the  hands  of  the 
boorish  cultivators  of  the  swamp; 
and  after  adventures  which  would 
make  good  raw  materials  for  several 
novels,  they  reached  Paris. 

There  they  explained  to  their 
own  court  how  they  found  that  the 
great  enemy  of  France  had,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  his  domin- 
ions, a  nest  of  fighting  fiends,  who 


wanted  only  their  help  in  munitions 
of  war  to  enable  them  to  rush  on 
the  vital  parts  of  his  dominions  with 
all  tlie  fell  ferocity  of  men  falling 
on  their  bitterest  feudal  enemy. 
Thus  could  France,  having  under 
consideration  the  cost  and  peril  of 
galleying  an  invading  army  across 
the  Straits,  by  money  and  manage- 
ment, do  far  more  damage  to  the 
enemy  than  any  French  iuTading 
expedition  was  likely  to  accom- 
plish. 

In  an  hour  which  did  not  prove 
propitious  to  France,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  invade  England  at 
both  ends.  Even  before  the  truce 
was  at  an  end,  the  forges  of  Henault 
and  Picardy  were  hiard  at  work 
making  battle-axes ;  and  all  along  ' 
the  coast,  from  Harfleur  to  Sluys, 
there  was  busy  baking  of  biscuits 
and  purveyance  of  provender.  Early 
in  spring  an  expedition  of  a  thou- 
sand men-at-arms,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, put  to  sea  under  John 
of  Yienne,  the  Admiral  of  France, 
and  arrived  at  Leith,  making  a 
voyage  which  must  have  been  sig- 
nally prospepous,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  insignificance  of  the  chief 
casualty  on  record  eonceming  it. 
In  those  days,  as  in  the  present,  it 
appears  that  adventurous  young 
gentlemen  on  shipboard  were  iq>t 
to  attempt  feats  for  which  their 
land  training  did  not  adapt  them — 
in  nautical  phrase,  ^^  to  swing  on  all 
top  ropes,''  A  hopeful  youth  chose 
to  perform  such  a  feat  in  his  armour, 
and  with  the  most  natural  of  all 
results.  ^^  The  knight  was  young 
and  active,  and,  to  show  his  agility, 
he  mounted  aloft  by  the  rfl^  of 
his  ship,  completely  armed ;  but  his 
feet  slipping  he  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
the  weight  of  his  armour,  which  sank 
him  instantly,  deprived  him  of  any 
assistance,  for  the  ship  was  soon  at  a 
distance  from  the  place  where  he  had 
fallen.'' 

The  expedition  soon  found  itself 
to  be  a  mistake.  In  fact,  to  send 
fighting  men  to  Scotland  was  just 
to  supply  the  country  with  that 
commodity  in  which  it  super- 
abounded.     The  great  problem  was 
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how  to  find  food  for  the  stalwart 
sons  of  the  soil,  and  arms  to  pot  in 
their  hands  when  fighting  was  neces- 
sary. A  percentage  of  the  cost  and 
laboar  of  the  expedition,  Epent  in 
sending  money  or  mnnitions  of  war, 
woold  have  done  better  service. 
The  scene  before  the  adventurers 
was  in  lamentable  contrast  to  all' 
that  custom  had  made  familiar  to 
them.  There  were  none  of  the 
comfortable  chateanz,  the  abundant 
marketa,  the  carpets,  down  beds, 
and  rich  hangings  which  gladden- 
ed their  expeditions  to  the  Low 
Gonntriea,  whether  they  went  as 
friends  or  foes.  Nor  was  the  same 
place  for  them  in  Scotland,  which 
the  Scots  80  readily  found  in  France, 
where  a  docile  submissive  peasan- 
try only  wanted  yigorons  and  ad- 
venturous masters.  '^  The  lords  and 
their  men,*'  says  Froissart,  *^  lodged 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could  in 
Edinburgh,  and  ^  those  who  could 
not  lodge  there  'were  quartered  in 
the  different  villages  thereabout. 
Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  the  residence  of  the  king,  and  is 
the  Paris  of  Scotland,  is  not  such  a 
town  as  Tonmay  and v  Valenciennes, 
for  there  are  not  in  the  whole 
town  four  thousand  houses.  Several 
of  the  French  lords  were  therefore 
obliged  to  take  up  their  lodgings  in 
the  neigbboucing  villages,  and  at 
Danfennliue,  Kelso,  Dunbar,  Dal- 
keith, and  in  other  towns."  When 
they  had  exhausted  the  provender 
brought  with  them,  these  children 
of  hixury  had  to  endure  tlie  miseries 
of  sordid  living;  and  even  the  pinch 
of  hunger.  They  tried  to  con- 
sole ^themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  had,  at  all  events,  an 
opportunity  of  experiencing  a  phase 
of  life  which  their  parents  had  en- 
deavoured theoretically  to  impress 
upon  them,  in  precepts  to  be  thank- 
ful to  the  Deity  for  the  good  things 
which  thev  eigoyed,  but  which 
might  not  always  bs  theirs  in  a  tran- 
atoiy  world.  They  had  been 
warned  by  the  first  little  band  of 
adventurers  that  Scotland  was  not 
rich ;  yet  the  intense  poverty  of  the 
country    whence    so    many    daring 


adventurers  had  gone  over  to  ruffle 
it  with  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry,  astonished  and  appalled 
them.  Of  the  extreme  and  special 
nature  of  the  poverty  of  Scotland, 
the  great  war  against  the  English  in- 
vaders was  the  cause.  It  has  been 
estimated,  indeed,  by  those  devoted 
to  such  questions,  that  Scotland  did 
not  recover  fully  Irom  the  ruin 
caused  by  that  conflict  until  the 
Union  made  her  secure  against  her 
ambitions  neighbour.  It  was  the 
crisis  referred  to  in  that  pathetic 
ditty,  the  earliest  specimen  of  our 
lyrical  poetry,  when 

**  Away  WM  aonse  of  ale  and  breud. 

Of  wine  and  wax,  of  gaming  and  glee ; 
Oar  gold  was  changed  into  lead ; 

Cryst  borne  Into  virginity. 
Bnocoor  poor  Scotland  and  remede, 
Viat  tCad  is  in  perplezityt*^ 

It  is  not  sufficiently  known  how 
much  wealth  and  prosperity  existed 
in  Scotland  before  King  Edward 
trod  its  soil.  Berwick,  the  chief 
commercial  port,  had  commerce  with 
half  the  world,  and  bade  fair  to 
rival  Ghent,  Botterdam,  and  the 
other  great  mercantile  cities  of  the 
Low  Country.  Antiquarians  have 
lately  pointed  to  a  sad  and  signifi- 
cant testimony  to  the  change  of 
times.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  remains 
of  Scotland,  the  finest  are  either 
in  ^he  Norman,  or  the  eariy  English 
which  preceded  the  Edwards, 
These  are  the  buildings  of  a  noted 
and  munificent  .people;  they  rival 
the  corresponding  establishments  in 
England,  and  are  in  the  same  style 
as  the  work  of  nations  having 
common  interests  and  sympathies 
— indeed  the  same  architects  seem 
to  have  worked  in  both  oonntries, 
At  the  time  when  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  England  merged  into  the 
type  called  the  Second  Pointy,  there 
ceased  to  be  corresponding  speci- 
mens in  Scotland.  A  long  period, 
indeed,  elapses  which  has  handed 
down  to  us  no  vestiges  of  church 
arphitecture  in  Scotland,  or  only  a 
few  too  trifling  to  possess  any  dis- 
tinctive character.  When  works 
of  Gothic  art  begin  again  to  arise 
with    the   reviving   wealth   of  Uie 
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people,  thej  are  no  longer  of  the 
English  type,  but  follow  that  flam- 
boyant Btyle  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  bnilders  of  the 
coantry  with  which  Scotland  had 
most  concern — hef  steady  patron  and 
protector,  France.* 

The  poverty  of  the  Soots  pro- 
ceeded m>m  a  cause  of  which  they 
need  not  have  beei^  ashamed ;  yet, 
with  the  reserve  and  pride  eyer 
peculiar  to  them,  •  they  hated  that 
It  should  be  seen  by  their  allies, 
and  when  these  showed  anj  indi- 
cations of  contempt  or  derision,  the 
natives  were  stung  to  madness. 
Froissart  renders  very  picturesquely  > 
the  common  talk  about  the  stran- 
gers, thus:— "^  What  devil  has 
brought  them  here?  or,  who  has 
Sent  for  them  ?  Cannot  we  carry 
on  our  wars  with  England  without 
their  assistance?  We  shall  never 
do  any  good  as  long  as  they  are 
with  us.  Let  them  be  told  to  go 
back  again,  for  we  are  sufficient  in 
Scotland  to  fight  our  own  battles, 
and  need  not  their  aid.  We  nei^ 
ther  understand  their  language  nor 
they  ours,  so  that  we  cannot  con- 
verse together.  They  will  very 
soon  out  up  and  destrov  all  we 
have  in  this  country,  and  will  do 
more  harm  if  we  allow  th^m  to 
remain  among  us  than  the  English 
oould  in  battle.  If  the  English  do 
burn  our  hons^  what  great  mat- 
ter is  it  to  us?  We  can  rebuild  them 
at  little  cost,  for  we  require  only 
three  days  to  do  so,  so  that  we  bnt 
have  five  or  six  poles,  with  boughs  to 
cover  them.*' 

The  French  knights,  accustomed 
to  abject  submission  among  their 
own  peasantry,  were  loth  to  com- 
prehend the  tierce  independence  of 
the  Scots  common  people,  and  were 
ever  irritating  them  into  bloody 
reprisals.  A  short  sentence  of 
Froissart*s  conveys  a  world  of 
meaning  on  this  specialty  :  ^^  Be- 
sides, whenever  their  servants 
went  out  to  forage,  they  were  in- 


deed permitted  ^to  load  their  hones 
with  as  much  as  they  could  pack 
up  and  carry,  bnt  they  were  way- 
laid on  their  return,  and  villanous- 
ly  beaten,  robbed,  and  sometimes 
slain,  insomuch  that  no  varlet  dare 
00  out  foraging  for  fear  of  death. 
In  one  month  the  French  loet  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  varlets;  for 
when '  three  or  four  went  out  forag- 
ing, not  one  returned,  in  such  a 
hideous  manner  were  tliey  treated.'* 
As  we  have  seen,  a  not  unusual 
incident  of  purveying  in  France 
was,  that  the  husbandman  was 
hung  up  by  the  heels  and  roasted 
before  nis  own  fire  until  he  dis- 
gorged bis  property.  The  Soots 
peasantry  haa  a  dedded  prejudice 
against  such  a  process,  and,  being 
accustomed  to  defend  theineelves 
firom  all  oppression,  resisted  even 
that  of  their  allies,  to  the  extreme 
astonishment  and  wrath  of  those 
magnificent  gentlemen.  There  is  a 
sweet  unconsciousness  !n  Froisaart'a 
indignant  denunciation  of  the  rob- 
bing of  the  purveyors,  which  meant 
the  pillaged  peasantry  reooveriDg 
their  own  goods.  But  the  ohroni- 
cler  was  of  a  thorough  kiiigbtly 
nature,  and  deemed  the  peasantry 
of  a  country  good  f«)r  nothing  bnt 
to  be  used  up.  Hence,  in  bis 
wraUi,  he  says:  *^In  Scotland  yon 
wiU  never  find  a  man  of  worth; 
they  are  like  savagen.  who  wish  not 
to  be  acquainted  with  any  one,  and 
are  too  enviods  of  the  good  fortune 
of  others,  and  suspicious  of  losing 
anything  themselves,  fbr  tbeir 
conntiT  is  very  poor.  When  the 
English  make  inroads  thither,  as 
they  have  very  frequently  done, 
they  order  their  provisionei,  if  they 
wish  to  live,  to  follow  close  at 
their  backs;  for  nbthing  is  to  be 
had  in  that  country  without  great 
difilculty.  There  is  neither  iron  to 
shoe  horses,  nor  leather  to  make 
harness,  saddles,  or  bridles;  all 
these  things  come  ready  made  from 
Flanders  by  sea;  and  should  these 


*  See  the  cessation  of  chureh-bnilding  in  Seotland  brought  out  in  a  weB-koown 
article  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review '  for  July,  1849,  on  the  Churches  and  Abbeys 
of  Scotland,  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson. 
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fiiilf  there  is  none  to  be  had  id  the 
0000117/  What  a  iimgDificent 
oootrafit  to  such  a  picture  is  the 
iiresent  rdative  oondition  of  Soot- 
■Isad  aod  the  Low  Ooontriesl  and 
yet  these  have  not  saff^red  any 
awfal  reverse  of  fortune— they  have 
merely  abided  in  stagnant  respecta- 
bility. 

It  most  be  remembered^  in  esU- 
mating  the  ohronicler*s  pangent 
retnarka  upon  oar  poor  ancestors, 
that  he  vas  [not  only  a  worshipper 
of  rank  and  vealth,  bnt  thorooghly 
'English  io  his  partial! ties,  magni- 
fying the  feats  in  arms  of  the  great 
enemies  of  his  own  country.  The 
records  of  the  Soots  Parliament  of 
1395  curiously  confirm  the  infer- 
ence from  his  narrative,  that  the 
French  were  oppressive  purveyors, 
and  otherwise  unobservant  of  the 
people's  rights.  An  indenture,  as 
it  is  termed — ^the  terms  of  a  sort  of 
compact  with  the  strangers— appears 
among  the  records,  conspicuous 
smoog  ^eir  other  Latin  and  ver- 
nacular contents  ss  being  set  forth 
in  Fremdi,  in  courtesy,  of  course,  to 
the  straogera.  It  expressly  lays 
down  that  no  goods  of  any  kind 
shall  be  taken  by  force,  under 
pain  of  deathj  and  none  shall 
be  received  without  being  duly 
paid  for — the  dealers  having  free 
access  to  come  and  go.  There  are 
regnlatioos,  too,  lor  suppressing 
brmls  by  competent  authority,  and 
especially  for  settling  questions  be- 
tween persons  of  unequal  degrees; 
a  remedy  for  the  French  practice, 
which  left  the  settlement  entirely 
with  the  superior.  This  document 
is  (me  of  many  showing  that^  in 
Scotland,  there  were  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  prsonal  freedom 
of  the  humbler  classes,  and  thefr 
ri(^tB  of  property,  the  fulness  of 
which  ia  uttie  known,  because  the 
like  did  not  exist  in  other  countries, 
and  those  who  have  written  philo- 
sophical treatises  on  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, or  on  the  progress  of  Europe 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  have 
generally  lumped  all  the  countries 
of  £uro]^  together.  The  sense  of 
personal   freedom    seems    to    have 


been  rather  stronger  in  Scotiand 
than  in  England ;  it  was  such  as 
evidentiy  to  astound  the  French 
knights.  At  the  end  of  the  afiair, 
Froissart  expresses  this  surprise  in 
his  usual  simple  and  expressive 
way.  After  a  second  or  third  com- 
plaint of  the  unreasonable  condi- 
tion that  his  couDtrymen  should 
Say  for  tiie  victuals  tbey  consumed, 
e  goes  on,  *^The  ^cots  s^d  the 
French  had  done  them  more  mis- 
chief than  the  English ;  ^  and  when 
ssked  in  what  manner,  they  re- 
plied, ^  By  riding  through  the  com, 
oata,  and  barley  on  thdr  march, 
which  the^  trod  under  foot,  not 
condescendmg  tp  follow  the  roails, 
for  which  damage  tbev  would  have 
a  recompense  before  uiey  left  Scot- 
land, and  they  should  neither  find 
vessel  nor  mariner  who  would  dare 
to  put  to  sea  without  their  permis- 
sion.^* 

Of  the  military  events  in  the 
abort  war  following  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  an  outiioe  will  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  histories ;  but  it  was 
attended  by  some  conditions  which 
curiously  bring  out  the  speoialtiea  of 
the  two  nations  so  oddly  allied.  One 
propitiatory  gift  the  strangers  had 
brought  with  them,  which  was  far 
more  highly  appreciated  than  their 
own  presence;  this  was  a  thousand 
stand  of  accoutrements  for  men-at- 
arms.  They  were  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, being  selected  out  of  the 
store  -kept  in  the  Oastle  of  Beauts 
for  the  use  of  the  Parisians.  When 
these  were  distrl|||ited  among  the 
Scots  knights,  who  were  but  poorly 
equipped,  the  chronicler,  as  if  he 
had  been  speaking  of  the  prizes 
at  a  Christmas-tree,  tells  how  those 
who  were  successful  and  got  them 
were  greatiy  delighted.  The  Scots 
did  their  part  in  their  own  way  : 
they  brought  together  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  a  force  that  drained  the 
country  of  its  available  manhood. 
But  England  had  at  that  time  no- 
thing to  divert  her  arms  elsewhere, 
and  the  policy  adopted  was  to  send 
northwtirds  a  force  sufficient  to 
crush  Scotland  for  ever.  It  con- 
sisted of  seven   thousand    mounted 
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inen-at-armB,  and  sixty  thoasand 
bow  and  bill  men — a  force  from 
tbree  to  four  times  as  large  as  the 
annies  that  gained  the  memorable 
English  Tictories  in  France.  Of 
these,  Aginoourt  was  still  to  come 
off,  bDt  Orecy  and  Poictiers  were 
over,  along  with  many  other  affairs 
that  might  have  tanght  the  French  a 
lesson.  The  Scots,  too,  had  suffered 
two  great  defeats — Neville's  Oross 
and  Halidon  Hill — since  their  great 
national  triampb.  The  impression 
made  on  each  country  by  their  ex- 
periences brongbt  oat  their  dis- 
tinct national  *  characteristics.  •  The 
French  knights  were  all  ardour  and 
impatience;  they  clamoured  to  be 
at  the  enemy  without  ascertaining 
the  amount  or  character  of  hU 
force.  The  wretched  internal  wars 
of  their  own  countiy  had  taught 
them  to  look  on  the  battle-field  as 
the  arena  of  reason  in  personal  con- 
fiiot,  rather  than  the  great  tribunal  in 
which  the  fate  of  nations  was  to  be 
decided,  and  the  communities  come 
forth  freed  or  enslaved. 

To  the  Soots,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  affair  was  one  of  national  l^fe 
or  death,  and  they  would  run  no 
risks  for  distinction's  sake.  Pic- 
turesqae  accounts  have  often  been 
repeated  of  a  scene  where  Donglais, 
or  some  other  Scots  leader,  brought 
the  Admiral  to  an  elevated  spot 
whence  be  could  see  and  estimate 
the  mighty  host  of  England ;  but 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  ac- 
counts is  the  original  by  Froissart, 
of  which  the  o^ers  are  parodies. 
The  point  in  national  tactics  brongbt 
out  by  this  incident  is  the  singular 
reoklessncM  with  which  the  French 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  do 
ba'tle.  In  total  ignorance  of  the 
force  he  was  to  oppose,  and  not 
seeking  to  know  aught  concerning 
it,  the  Frenchman's  voice  was  still 
tor  war.  When  made  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  what  he  had  to  en- 
counter, he  was  as  reluctant  as  his 
companions  to  risk  the  issue  of  a 
battle,  but  not  so  fertile  in  expe- 
dients for  carrying  on  the  war  en- 
tirely without  one.  The  policy 
adopted  was  to  clear  the  country  be- 


fore the  English  army^  it  advanced, 
and  carry  everything  portable  and 
valuable  within  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain-ranges,  whither  the  inha- 
bitants not  fit  for  military  service ' 
went  with  their  effects.  A  desert 
being  thus  opened  for  the  progress 
of  the  invaders,  they  were  1^  to 
wander  in  it  unmolested  while  the 
Scots  army  went  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  crossed  die  Border  south- 
wards. Thus  the  English  army  found 
Sootiand  empty — the  Scots  army 
found  England  full.  The  one  wore 
itself  out  in  a  frnitiees  march,  part 
of  it  straggling,  it  was  said,  as  iiur  as 
Aberdeen,  and  returned  thinned  and 
starving,  while  the  other  was  only 
embarrassed  by  the  burden  of  its 
plnndtr.  Much  destruction  there 
was,  doubtiess,  on  both  sides,  but 
it  fell  heaviest  where  there  was 
most  to  destroy,  and  gratified  at 
last  in  some  measure  the  French, 
who  *^  said  among  themselves  they 
bad  burned  in  the  bishoprics  of 
Durham  and  Carlisle  more  than  the 
value  of  all  the  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sootiand."  But  havoc  does 
not  make  wealth,  and  whether  or 
not  the  Scots  knew  better  from  ex- 
perience how  to  profit  by  such  op- 
portunities, the  French,  when  they 
returned  northward,  were  starving. 
Their  object  now  was  to  get  out  of 
the  country  as  fast  aa  they  could. 
Froissart,  with  a  touch  of  dry  hum- 
our, explains  that  their  allies  had 
no  objection  to  speed  the  exit  of 
the  poorer  knights,  but  resolved  to 
hold  the  richer  and  more  respect- 
able  in  a  sort  of  pawn  for  the  dam- 
age which  the  expedition  had  it- 
fiicted  on  the  common  people.  The 
Admiral  asked  his  good  friends  the 
Lords  Douglas  and  Mdray  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  demands;  but  these 
good  knights  were  unable  to  aoooin- 
modate  their  brethren  in  this  littie 
matter,  and  the  Admiral  was  obliged 
to  give  actual  pledges  from  his 
Grovernment  for  the  payment  of  the 
creditors.  There  is  something  in 
all  this  that  seems  utterly  unchival- 
rous  and  even  ungenerous;  but  it 
had  been  well  for  France  had  Froi^ 
son  been  able  to  tell  a  like  story  of 
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her  peasftotiy.  It  merely  shows  oe 
that  oar  ooontrymen  of  that  day 
were  of  thoee  who-  ^^knew  their 
ru^tB,  and,  knowing, 'dared  main- 
tain  diemV  and  was  bnt  a  demon- 
Btnition  on  a  hnmbler,  and,  if  yoa 
will,  more  sordid  shape,  of  the  same 
spirit  that  had  swept  away  the 
Anglo-Nonnan  inTadereu  The  very 
fint  act  which  tbeir  chronicler 
records  oonceming  his  knightly 
friends,  after  fae  has  exhausted  his 
wrath  against  the  bard  and  mercen- 
ary Soot,  is  thoronghly  saggestire. 
Some  of  the  knights  tried  other 
fields  of  adventnre,  **bnt  the  great- 
er number  returned  to  France,  and 
were  so  poor  they  knew  not  how 
to  remount  themselves,  especially 
those  from  Burgundy,  Obampagne, 
Bar,  and  Lorraine,  who  »eized  the 
labouring  hansB  wherever  thep  found 
them  in  the  fidde^  so  impatient 
were  they  to  regain  their  flreedom 
of  action. 

So  ended  this  afiair,  with  the  as- 
pect of  evil  auspices  for  the  allianoe. 
The  adventurers  returned  "cursing 
Scotland,  and  the  hour  they  had  set 
foot  there.  They  said  they  had 
never  suffered  so  much  in  any  ex- 
pedition, aiid  wished  the  Xing  of 
France  would  make  a  truce  with 
the  English  for  two  or  three  vears, 
and  then  march  to  Scotland  and 
utterly  destroy  it;  for  never  had 
they  seen  sndi  wicked  people,  nor 
such  ignorant  hypocrites  and  trai- 
tors." Bnt  the  impulsive  denunci- 
ation of  the  disappointed  adven- 
turers was  signally  obliterated  in 
the  history  of  the  next  half-century. 
Ere  many  more  years  had  passed 
over  them,  ttiat  day  of  awful  trial 
was  ooming  when  France  had  to 
lean  on  the  strong  arm  of  her  early 
ally ;  and,  in  ftct,  some  of  the  de- 
nouncers lived  to  see  adventurers 
from  Uie  sordid  hind* of  their  con- 
tempt and  hatred  .'commanding  the 
armies  of  France,  and  owning  her 
broad  lordships.  It  was,  in  fact, 
^ust  afker  the  return  of  Yienne^s 
expedition,  that  the  remarkable  ab- 
sorption of  Scotsmen  into  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France,  referred  to  in  onr 
preceding  paper,  began  to  set  ia 


This  episode  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  small  though 
Its  place  is  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
yet  merits  the  consideration  of  the 
thoughtful  historian,  in  affording  a 
signiJBcant  example  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
France  at  that  time,  and  the  won- 
derful victories  of  the  English  kings. 
Ohivalry,  courage,  the  love  of  en- 
terprise, high  spirit  in  all  forms, 
abounded  to  superfluity  aniong  the 
knightly  orders,  but  received  no 
solid  support  from  below.  The 
mounted  steel-clad  knights  of  the 
period,  in  the  highest  physical  con- 
dition, afraid  of  nothing  on  the 
earth  or  beyond  it,  and  burning  for 
triumph  and  fame,  could  perform 
miraculous  feats  of  strength  and 
daring ;  but  all  passed  off  in 
wasted  effort  and  vain  rivalry,  when 
there  was  wanting  the  bold  peasan- 
try, who,  with  &eir  buff  jerkins^ 
and  their  bills  and  bows,  or  short 
Scottish  spears,  were  the  real  force' 
by  which  realms  were  held  or 
gained.    * 

The  next  affair  in  which  M. 
Michel  notes*  his  countrymen  as 
present  among  us,  was  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  exceptional  one,  with  fea- 
tures only  too  like  those  which  were 
such  a  scandal  to  the  social  condi- 
tion of  France.  It  was  that  great 
battle  or  tournament  on  the  North 
Inch  of  Perth,  where  opposite  High- 
land factions,  called  the  dan  Quhele 
and  clan  Chattan,  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  thirty  to  thirty  , 
— an  affiiir,  the  darker  colours  of 
which  are  lighted  up  by  the  eccen- 
tric movements  of  the  Gow  Ohrom, 
or  bandy-legged  smith  of  Perth, 
who  took  the  place  of  a  defa#ter 
in  one  of  the  ranks,  to  prevent  the  * 
spectacle  of  the  day  from  beins 
spoilt.  That  such  a  contest  should 
have  been  organised  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  court,  under  solemnities  and  . 
regulations  like  'some  important 
oideal,  has  d^ven  historical  speoo- 
lators  to  discover  what  deep  policy 
for  the  pacification  or  subjugation 
of  the  Highlands  lay  behind  it. 
Hie  feature  that  gives  it  a  place  in 
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M.  Miohel's  book,  Is  the  brieftst 
possible  nq^ftoation  by  one  of  the 
chroniclers,  that  a  large  noaiber 
of  FreDchmea  and  other  strangers 
were  present  at  the  i^>eotaole.  This 
draws  lis  baok  from  the  mysterioiis 
arcana  of  political  intrigae  to  find 
a  mere  showy  pageant  got  np  to 
enliven  the  hours  of  idle  mirth — an 
aet,  in  shorty  of  royal  hospitality — 
a  show  oomiingly  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  the  age,  yet  having  withal 
the  freshness  of  originality,  being  a 
renaissance  kind  of  combination  of 
the  gladiatorial  conflict  of  the  Bo- 
man  circus  with  the  tonmament  of 
diivalry.  The  'Highlanders  were,  in 
fact,  the  human  raw  material  which 
a  king  of  Bcotia  could  in  that 
day  employ,  so  fiftr  as  their  nature 
suited,  for  the  use  or  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  guests.  Them,  and 
them  only  among  his  subjects,  could 
be  use  as  the  Empire  uac^  the 
Transalpine  barbiurian — **  bntoehred 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday."  The 
trsatment  of  the  Oelt  is  the  blot  in 
that  period  of  our  historv.  Kever 
in  hiter  times  has  the  Red  Indian  or 
Australian  native  b4bn  more  the 
hunted  wild  beast  to  the  emigrant 
settler,  than  the  Highlander  was  to 
his  neighbour  the  Lowlander.  True, 
he  was  not  easily  got  at,  and,  when 
reached,  he  was  found  to  have  tasks. 
They  were  a  people  never  permitted 
to  be  at  rest  from  external  assault; 
yet  such  was  their  nature  that,  in- 
stead of  being  preaud  by  a  common 
cause  into  common  union,  they 
were  divided  into  cosununitiei  that 
hated  each  other  almost  more  bit- 
terly than  the  common  enemy.  This 
internal  animosity  has  susgested 
tha#the  king  wanted  two  factions 

*  to  exterminate  each  other  as  it  were 
symbolieally,  and  accept  the  result 
oif  a  combat  between  two  bodies  of 
chosen  champions,  as  if  there  had 
been  an  actual  sbricken  field,  with 

.  all  the  able-bodied  men  on  both 
sides  engaged  in* it.  It  was  quite 
safe  to  calculate  that^when  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  two  contending 
fiictions  were  set  fiioe  to  face  on  the 
green  sward,  they  would  fly  at  each 
other's   throats,    and   afford   in  an 


abundant  manner  to  the  audience 
whatever  delectation  might  arise 
from  an  intensely  bloody  struggle. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  expect  the 
Highlanders  to  be  fools  enough  to 
accept  this  sort  of  symbolical  ex- 
tinetion  of  their  ouarrel  was  too 
preposterous  a  deanction  for  any 
practical  statesman.  They  had  no 
notion  of  leaving  important  issues 
to  the  event  of  single  combat,  or 
any  of  the  other  preposterous  rules 
of  chividry,  but  slew  their  enemies 
where  Hiey  could,  and  preferred 
doing  so  secretlv,  and  without  ri»k 
to  themselves,  when  that  was  prftc- 
ticable. 

As  we  read  on  the  history  of  the 
two  countries,  France  and  Scotland, 
we  shidl  find  the  national  friend- 
ship which  had  arisen  in  thdr  com- 
ibon  adversity  gradually  and  sl- 
most  insensibly  changing  its  char- 
acter. The  strong  current  of  mi- 
gration from  Scotland  which  had 
set  in  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  hundred  years'  war  stopped  al- 
most abruptly.  Scotsmen  were  still 
hired  as  soldiers — sometimes  got, 
other  appointments— and,  i^enerally 
speaking,  were  received  with  hos- 
pitality;  but  in  Louifi  XL's 
reign,  the  time  had  passed  when 
they  were  accepted  in  the  mass  as  a 
valuable*  contribution  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  France,  and  forthwith  in- 
vested with  titles  and  domains. 
The  fismilies  that  had  thus  settled 
down  remembered  the  traditions  of 
their  origin,  but  had  no  ooncern 
with  Scotland,  and  were  thoroughly 
French,  nationally  and  socially. 
France,  too,  was  aggregating  into  a 
compact  nationality,  to  which  her 
sons  could  attach  themselves  with 
some  thrill  of  patriotic  pride.  She 
made  a  great  stride  onward  both  in 
nationality  and  prosperity  during 
the  reign  of  that  hard,  greedy,  penu- 
rious, crafty,  superstitions  hypo- 
crite, Louis  XI.  By  a  sort  of  slow 
corroding  process  he  ate  out,  bit 
by  bit,  the  powers  and  tyrannies^ 
that  lay  between  his  own  and  the 
people.  Blood,  even  the  nearest, 
was  to  him  nowise  thicker  than 
water,  so  he  did  not,  like  his  pre-  ^ 
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deoooaora,  let  royal  relatioDs  pick  op 
what  territorial  feudatories  dropped ; 
lie  took  ail  to  himself,  and,  taking 
it  to  himself  it  became  that  French 
empire  which  was  to  be  inherited 
by  Francis  L,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
eTen  the  Napoleons;  for  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  principal  hand  in 
jointing  and  fitting  in  the  subordi- 
nate machinery  of  that  centralisa- 
tioo  which  nroved  compact  enough 
in  its  details  to  be  put  together 
again  after  the  smash  of  the  Beyoln- 
tioD,  and  which  has  proved  itself 
as  jet  the  only  STStem  under  which 
France  can  fiouriab. 

Scotland  was,  at  the  same  time, 
rising  under  a  faint  snnsbine  of 
prosperity — a  sort  of  reflection  of 
tiiat  enjoyed  by  Franca  The  con- 
oection  of  the  poor  with  the  rich 
oonntry  was  becoming  ever  more 
dose,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
aoqairing  an  unwholesome  char- 
acter. The  two  could  not  fuse  into 
each  other  as  England  and  Scotland 
did;  and,  for  all  the  pride  of  the 
Soots,  and  their  strong  hold  over 
France,  as  the  advanced-guard 
monnted  upon  England,  the  con- 
nection could  not  but  lapse  into  a 
sort  of  clientage— the  great  nation 
being  the  patron,  the  small  nation 
the  dependant  Whether  for  good 
or  evil,  France  infused  into  Soot- 
la&d  her  own  institutions,  which^ 
being  those  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as 
practised  throughout  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  Gontinenti  made 
Scotsmen  free  of  those  elements  of 
social  communion,  that  amitaa  gen- 
tium^ from  which  England  excluded 
herself  in  sulky  pride.  This  is  visi- 
ble, or  rather  audible,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the 
Scotsmen  of.  the  old  school,  who  can 
make  Uiemselves  understood  all  over 
the  world ;  while  the  English  pro- 
nunciation, differing  from  that  of 
the  nations  which  have  •  preserved 
the  chief  deposits  of  the  classic  lan- 
guages in  their  own,  must  as  assur- 
edly differ  from  the  way  in  which 
these  were  originally  spoken.  The 
Englishman  disdained  the  universal 
JuBtinian  jurisprudence,  and  would 
be  a  law  unto   himselfl  which   he 


called,  with  an  affectation  of  humili-  * 
ty,  "The  Common  Law."  It  is  full, 
no  doubt,  of  patches  taken  out  of  the 
*  Corpus  Juris,'  but,  far  from  their 
source  being  acknowledged,  the  ci-^ 
vilians  are  never  spoken  of  by  the 
common  lawyers  but  to.be  railed  at 
and  denounced:  and  wh^  great 
draughts  on  the  Boman  system  were 
found  absolutely  neceesary  to  keep 
the  machine  of  justice  in  motion, 
these  were  entirely  elbowed  out  of 
the  way  by  oommon  law,  and  had 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
machinery  of  their  own,  called 
Equity.  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  implicitly  from  her 
leader  in  civilisation  the  great  body 
of  the  civil  law,  as  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  most  laborious  of 
all  labouring  editors,  Denis  Gode- 
froi.  We  brought  over  also  an  exact 
facsimile  of  the  French  system  of 
public  prosecution  for  crime,  from 
the  great  state  ofiicer  at  the  head  of 
the  system  to  the  Procurenrs  dn 
Rol.  It  is  still  in  full  pracdoeand 
eminently  useful;  but  it  is  an  ar- 
rangement that,  to  be  entirely  bene- 
ficiid,  needs  to  be  surrounded  bv  con- 
stitutional safeguards;  and  though 
there  has  been  much  pressure  of 
late  to  establish  it  in  England,  one 
cannot  be  surprised  that  it  was 
looked  askance  at  while  the  great 
struggles  for  fixing  the  constitution 
were  in  progress. 

The  practice  of  the  long-forgotten 
States-General  of  France  was  an 
object  of  rather  anxious  inquiry  at 
the  reassembling  of  that  body  in 
1780,  after  they  had  been  some  four 
centuries  and  a  half  in  a  state  of  ad- 
journment or  dissolution.  The  inves- 
tigations thus  occasioned  brought 
out  man^  peculiarities  which  were 
in  practical  observance  in  Scotiand 
down  to  the  Union.  All  the  world 
has  read  of  that  awful  crisis  arising 
out  of  the  question  whether  the 
EstAes  should  vote  collectively  or 
separately.  Had  the  cuestion  re- 
mained within  the  bounas  of  reason 
and  regulation,  instead  of  being  vir- 
tually at  the  issue  of  the  sword, 
mooh  mstractive  precedent  would 
have  been   obtained  for  its  settie- 
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ment  by  en  examination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Parliament  of  Soot- 
land  which  adjusted  the  Union — ^an 
exciting  matter  also,  yet,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  oor  country,  discossed  with 
perfect  order,  and  obedience  to  mlea 
of  practice  which,  derived  from  the 
cnstom  of  the  old  States*General  of 
France,  were  rendered  pliant  and 
adaptable  by  sooh  a  long  series  of 
practical  adaptations  as  the  oonntry 
of  their  nativity  was  not  permitted 
to  witness. 

There  was  a  very  distinct  adapta- 
tion of  another  French  institution  of 
later  origin,  when  the  Oonrt  of  Ses- 
sion was  established  in  1583.  Be- 
fore that,  the  king's  Justices  admi- 
nistered the  law  somewhat  as  in 
England,  but  there  was  an  appeal 
to  Parliament ;  and  as  that  body  did 
its  judicial  work  by  committees, 
these  became  virtually  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  realm.  If  the  reader 
wants  to  have  assurance  that  there 
is  something  really  sound  in  this  in- 
formation, by  receiving  it  in  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  its  appropriate  techni- 
calities, let  him  commit  to  memory 
that  the  chief  standing  committee 
was  named  that  of  the  Domini  au- 
ditorii  ad  queroUu,  When  he  uses 
that  term,  nobody  will  question  the 
accuracy  of  what  he  savs.  The  Court 
of  Session,  established  to  supersede 
this  kind  of  tribunal,  was  exactly 
a  French  parliament — a  body  exer- 
cising appellate  judicial  functions, 
along  with  'a  few  others  of  a  legisla- 
tive character — few  in  this  country, 
but  in  Franoe  soffioiently  extensive 
to  render  the  assembling  of  the 
proper  Parliament  of  the  land  and 
the  States-General  nnnecessary  for 
all  regal  purposes. 

In  other  institutions— the  univer- 
fdties,  for  instance — we  find  not 
merely  the  influence  of  French  ex- 
ample, but.  an  absolute  importation 
of  the  whole  Frenoe  structure  and 
discipline.  The  University  of  King*s 
College  in  Aberdeen  was  construct- 
.  ed  on  the  model  of  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.    Its  founder,  Bishop 


Elphinston,  had  taught  there  for 
many  years;  so  had  its  first  prin- 
cipal, Hector  Boece,  the  ftiost  gar- 
rulcus  and  credulous  of  historians. 
The  transition  from  the  Paris  to  the 
Aberdeen  of  that  day,  most  have 
be^n  a  descent  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  present  relative  oonditioa 
of  the  two  places;  nnd  one  can* 
not  be  surprised  to  find  Hector 
saying  that  he  was  seduced  north- 
wards by  gift0  and  promises.  It 
is  probable  that  we  would  find 
fewer  actual  living  remnants  of  the 
old  iiistitution  in  Paris  itself  than 
in  the  northern  imitation.  There 
may  be  yet  found  the  offices  of  re- 
gent ^nd  censor,  for  the  qualities 
of  which  one  must  search  in  the 
mighty  folios  of  Bullonu.  There 
survives  the  division  into  na- 
tions— ^the  type  of  the  unlimited 
hospitality  of  the  university  as  a 
place  where  people  of  all  nations 
assembled  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  knowledge.  There  also  the  youth 
who  flashes  forth,  for  the  first  time, 
'in  his  scarlet  plumage,  is  called  a 
hejeant^  oiot  conscious,  perhaps,  that 
the  term  was  used  to  the  first-session 
students  of  the  French  universities 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  that  it 
is  derived  by  the  learned  from  bee 
jauTiOj  or  yellow  nib.  If  the  reader 
is  of  a  sentimentally  domestic  turn, 
he  may  find  in  the  term  the  concep- 
tion of  an  alma  mater^  shielding  the 
innocent  brood  from  surroaoding 
dangers ;  and  if  he  be  knowing  and 
sarcastic,  he  may  suppose  it  to  refer 
to  a  rawness  and  amenability  to  be 
trotted  out,  expressed  in  the  present 
day  by  the  synonymous  freshman 
and  greenhorn. 

There  is  a  still  more  distinct 
stamp  of  a  French  type  in  the 
architecture  of  our  country,  so  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  English 
style,  in  the  flamboyant  Gothic  of 
the  churches,  and  the  rocket-topped 
turrets  of  the  castles;  but  on  this 
specialty  we  shall  not  here  enlarge, 
having,  in  some  measure,  examined 
it  several  years  ago.*    It  was  not 


*  See  the  article '  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,*  in  the 
Magazine  fpr  August  1850. 
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likely  that  all  these,  with  many  other 
practices,  should  be  imported  into  the 
Dation,  however  gradually,  without 
the  people  having  a  consciousness 
that  they  were  foreign.  They  were 
not  established  without  the  aid  of 
men,  showing,  by  their  air  and  ways, 
that  they  and  their  practices  were 
alike  alien.  He,  however,  who  gave 
the  first  flagrant  offence,  in  that  way, 
to  the  national  feeling,  was  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  emigrant  Scots  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  blood 
and  rank  closely  allied  to  the  Scot- 
tish throne,  although  every  inch  a 
Frenchman. 

To  watch  in  history  the  action 
and  counteraction  of  opposing 
forces  which  have  developed  some 
grand  result,  yet  by  a  slight  and 
not  improbable  impulse  the  other 
way  might  have  borne  tov&rds  an 
opposite  conclusion  equally  mo- 
mentous, is  an  interesting  task, 
with  something  in  it  of  the  excite- 
nient  of  the  chase.  In  pursuing 
the  traces  which  bring  Scotland 
back  to  her  English  kindred,  and 
saved  her  from  a  permanent  annexa- 
tion to  France,  the  arrival  of  John 
Doke  of  Albany  in  Scotland,  in 
1515,  is  a  critical  turning-point 
Already  had  the  seed  ,^of  the  union 
with  England  been  planted  when 
James  I  v.  got  for  a  wife  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  Under 
the  portrait  of  this  sagacious  king, 
Bacon  wrote  the  mysterious  motto 
— (?br  regis  inscrutahile.  It  would 
serve  pleasantly  to  lighten  up  and 
relieve  a  hard  and  selfish  reputa- 
tion, if  one  could  figure  him,  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  heart,  asstiring 
himself  of  having  entered  in  the 
hooks  of  fate  a  stroke  of  policy  that 
at  some  date,  however  distant,  was 
destined  to  appease  the  long  bloody 
contest  of  two  rival  nations,  and 
unite  them  into  a  compact  and 
mighty  empire.  The  prospects  of 
such  a  consummation  were  at  first 
anything  but  encouraging.  The  old 
love  broke  in  counteracting  the 
prudential  policy ;  and,  indeed, 
never  did  besotted  lover  aban- 
don himself  to  wilder  folly  than 
James  lY.,  when,  at  the  bidding  of 


Ani:)#  of  Franee  as  the  lady  of  his 
chivalrous  worship,  he  resolved  to 
be  her  true  knight,  and  take  three 
steps  into  English  ground.  When 
a  chivalrous  freak,  backed  by  a  few 
political  irritations  scarce  less  im- 
portant, strewed  the  moor  of 
Flodden  with  the  fiower  of  the 
land,  it  was  time  for  Scotland  to 
think  over  the  rationality  of  this 
distant  alliance,  which  deepened  and 
perpetuated  her  feud  with  h^r  dose 
neighbour  of  kindred  blood.  Well 
for  him,  the  good,  easy,  frank,  chi- 
valrous monarch,  that  be  was  buried 
in  the  ruin  he  had  made,  and  saw 
not  the  misery  of  a  desolated  na- 
tion. Of  the  totally  alien  object 
for  which  all  the  mischief  had  been 
done,  there  was  immediate  evidence 
in  various  shapes.  One  curious  little 
item  of  it  is  brought  out  by  certain 
researches  of  M.  Michel,  which  have 
also  *a  significant  bearing  on  the 
conflict  between  the  secular  and 
the  napal  power  in  ^the  disposal  of 
benenoes.  The '  Pope,  Julius  II., 
was  anxious  to  gain  over  to  his 
interest  Matthew  Lang,  bishop  of 
Gorz,  and  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  was  called  to 
Rome  and  blessed  by  the  vision  of 
a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  papal  in- 
fluence in  the  first  high  promotion 
that  might  open.  The  archbishop- 
ric of  Bourges  became  vacant  The 
chapter  elected  one  of  our  old 
friends  of  the  Scots  emigrant 
families,  Guillaume  de  Monypeny, 
broUier  of  the  Lord  of  Concres- 
sanlt;  but  the  King,  liOuis  XII.,  at 
first  stood  out  for  Brillao,  bishop 
of  Orleans,  resisted  by  the  chap- 
ter. The  bishop  of  .Gk>rz  then 
came  forward  with  a  force  sufii- 
oient  to  sweep  away  both  candi- 
dates. He  was  favoured  of  the 
Pope:  his  own  master,  Maxin^ilian, 
desired  for  his  secretary  this  foreign 
benefice,  which  would  cost  himself 
nothing ;  and  Louis  found  somehow 
that  the  bishop  was  as  much  his 
own  humble  servant  as  the  Em- 
peror'a  No  effect  of  causes  suf- 
ficient -seemed  in  this  world  more 
assured  than  that  Mathew  Lang^ 
bishop   of    Qorz,    should    also    be 
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arohbishop  of  BonmB ;  baW  tbe 
fortane  of  war  rendered  it  beft)rd 
his  oollatfoQ  less  important  to  have 
the  bishop  of  Qorz  in  the  archie- 
piscopate  than  another  person:  Tbe 
king  laid  his  hand  again  on  the 
chapter,  and  required  tbem  to  pos- 
talaie  one  whoee  name  and  oondi- 
tioo  must  haVe  seemed  somewhat 
atnmge  to  them  «•  Andrew  Forman, 
bishop  of  Moray,  In  the  north -of 
Beotland.  There  are  reasons  for 
all  things.  Formau  was  ambassa- 
dor trom  Scotland  to  Franoe,  and 
thus  bad  opportunities  of  pnvate 
oommuoioatiou  with  James  iV.  and 
Louis  XiL  This  latter,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Chapter  of  l^uurges,  explains 
his  signal  obligatious  to  Forinan 
tur  having  seconded  the  allure- 
ments of  tbe  Queen,  and  instigated 
the  King  of  boots  to  make  war 
againsi  England,  explaining  how 
icelui^  Boy  a*£Kou6i»t  ouv&rlement 
dselare  voulour  tenir  no»ire  party  et 
foATt  (a  guorre  aetuell&merU  eontre  U 
JCoy  {VAngUterre,  'Lest  the  chapter 
suould  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  of  the  services  performed 
to  France  by  Forman,  tbe  King 
sent  them  le  double  de$  lectrei  que 
U  diet  Boy  d'Eeeoue  noue  a  eeoriptee 
et  aum  ae  la  defiance  quHl  a  fait 
ott  diet  Boy  d^Angleterre,  The  King 
pleaded  hard  with  the  chapter  to 
postnUite  Forman,  representiug  that 
they  could  not  hnd  a  better  means 
of  securing  his  own  countenance  and 
protection.  The  Scotsman  backed 
this  royal  appeal  by  a  persuasive 
letter,  which  he  signed  Andrd, 
Areeoetque  de  Bowrgee  et  Bceeque  de 
Morray.  Influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Pope  himself^  and  he 
declared  his  leaning  in  favour  of 
Forman.  The  members  of  the^ 
Chapter,  who  had  been  knocked 
about  past  endurance  .in  the  atiair 
oi  the  archbishopric  from  first  to 
lust,  threatened  resistance  and  mar- 
tyrdom ;  but  the  pressure  of  the 
powers  combined  against  them 
brought  them  to  reason,  and  For- 
man entered  Bonrges  in  archiepis- 
copal  triumph.  But  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  a&ir  were  as  yet  by 
no  means  at  an  end.      That  great 


pontiff,  who  never  foiigot  that  tbe 
nead  of  the  Church  was  a  temporal 
prince,  Leo  X.,  had  just  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  and  found  that  it 
would  be  conyenient  to  have  this 
archbishopric  of  Boni^ges  for  bis 
nephew,  Oardhial  Abo.  By  good 
luck  tbe  see  of  St  Andrews,  the 
primacy  of  Scotland,  was  then  va- 
cant, and  was  given  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  French  dignity.  Soch 
a  promotion  was  a  symbolically  ap- 
propriate reward  for  the  services  of 
Forman  ;  his  predecessor  fell  at 
Flodden,  and  thus,  in  his  servicee 
to  the  King  of  France,  he  had 
made  a  vacancy  for  himself.  He 
had  for  some  dme  ifi  his  pocket, 
afraid  to  show  it,  the  Pope's  bnll 
appointing  him  Archbishop  of  Sc* 
Andrews  and  Primate  of  Scotland. 
This  was  a  direct  act  of  interference 
contrary  to  law  and  custom,  since 
the  function  of  the  Pope  was  only 
to  collate  or  confirm,  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal superior,  the  choice  made  by 
the  local  authorities.  These  had 
their  favourite  for  ihe  appointment, 
Prior  Hepburn,  who  showed  hia 
earnestness  in  his  own  cause  by 
taking  and  holding  the  Oastle  of 
St  Andrews.  A  contest  of  mingled 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  elements,  too 
complex  to  be  disentangled,  fol- 
lowed ;  but  in  the  end  Fonnsn 
triumphed,  having  on  his  aide  the 
efforts  of  the  King  of  Franoe  and 
his  servant  Albany,  with  the  Pope's 
sense  of  Justice.  The  rewards  of 
this  highly  endowed  divine  were 
the  measure  alike  of  his  services  to 
France  and  of  his  iiguries  to  Scot- 
land. He  held,  by  the  way,  in  com- 
mendam^  a  benefice  in  England; 
and  as  he  had  a  good  deal  of  diplo- 
matic business  with  Henry  Yill., 
it  may  not  uncharitably  be  suppos- 
ed tbat  he  sought  to  feather  his 
hat  with  English  as  well  as  French 
plumage.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  affaiA,  which'  were  bringing 
out  the  dangerous  and  disastrous 
elements  in  the  French  alliance,  that 
Albany  arrived. 

Albany's  father,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  James  111.,  had  lived  long 
in  France,  got  great  loidahips  there, 
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and  thoroiigfaly  amxnilated  himself 
to  the  Continental  sjBteou  He  mar- 
ried Anne  de  la  Tonr,  daughter  of 
the  Ooont  of  Anyergne  and  Boa- 
logoe,  of  a  half  princely  family, 
which  beoame  afterwards  conspicn- 
OQs  by  prodacing  Marslial  Torenne, 
and  at  a  hiter  period  the  eocentrio 
grenadier,  Latonr  d'Anyergne,  who, 
iu  h(Anage  to  republican  prinoiplea, 
woald  not  leaye  the  snbaltem  ranks 
in  Napoleon's  army,  and  became 
more  conspicnons  by  remaining 
there  than  many  who  escaped  from 
that  leyel  to  aoqaire  wealth  and 
power.  The  sister  of  Anne  de  la 
Toar  married  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
Doke  of  IJrbina  From  this  connec- 
tion Albany  was  tl^e  Uncle  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  the  renowned  Qaeen 
of  France,  and  m  fact|  was  the  near- 
est relatiye,  who^  as  folks  ^sed  to 
say  in  this  country,  *'  ^ye  her  awav" 
to  Henry  II.  On  this  occasion  he 
got  a  cardinal's  hat  for  Philip  de  la 
Ohambre,  his  mother^s  son  by  a 
second  marriage.  He  lived  thoroaghly 
in  the  midet  of  the  Continental 
royalties  of  the  day,  and  had  the 
sort  of  repnte  among  them  that  may 
be  acquired  by  a  man  of  great  in« 
fiaeneeand  connection,  whose  oapa* 
9ty  has  never  be«i  tried  by  any 
piece  of  critical  businees — a  repute 
that  com^  to  persons  in  a  certain 
position  by  a  sort  of  process  of  gravi- 
tation. Brave  he  seems  to  have  been, 
like  all  his  race,  and  he  sometimes 
held  even  important  commands.  He 
accompanied  his  friend,  Francis  I.,  in 
his  nnfortonate  raid  into  Italy  in 
1525,  and  was  fortunately  and  ho- 
nourably dear  of  that  bad  business, 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  by  being  then  m 
ooromand  of  a  detachment  sent  against 
Naples. 

There  aro  men  who,  when  they 
shift  their  place  and  ftinction,  can 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions  aroimd  them — ^who  can 
find  ihemselvea  anrrounded  by  un- 
wonted coBtoms  and  ways,  and  yet 
aooept  the  condition  that  the  men 
who  follow  these  are  pursuing  th^ 
normal  ooodition  of  their  being, 
and  most  be. left  tado  so  in  peace, 
otherwiae  harm  will   come   of   it; 


and  In  this  faoidty  consists  the  in- 
stinet  which  enables  men  to  govern 
races  ali^  to  their  own.  ^  Albany 
did  not  poaNss  it  He  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  SooUand,  and  to  have  thought  or 
rather  felt  tbat|  wherever  he  was,  all 
should  be  the  same  as  in  the  midst  of 
Italian  and  French  oourtiers;  and 
if  it  were  not  so^  something  was 
wrong,  and  should  be  put  rights  It 
waa  then  the  commencement  of  a 
very  luxurious  age  in  France — ^an 
age  of  rich  and  uiowy  costumes,  of 
ourls^  perftmiea,  ooemetios,  and  pet 
spamels — and  Albany  was  the  leaaer 
of  fkshion  in  all  such  things.  It  ia 
needless  to  say  how  powerfully  idl 
this  contrasted  with  rough  Scotland 
— what  a  shocking  set  of  barbarians 
he  found  himself  thrown  among — 
how  contemptible  to  the  rugged 
Scots  nohles  was  the  effeminate 
Orientid  luxury  of  the  littie  court 
he  imported  from  Paris,  shifted 
northwards  as  some  wealthy  luxuri- 
ous sportsman  takes  a  detadiment 
from  his  stable,  kennel,  and  ser- 
vants* hall,  to  a  bothy  in  the  High- 
lands. 

He  arrived,  howevier,  in  a  sort  of 
sunshine.  At  that  calamitous  mo- 
ment the  nearest  relation  of  the 
infant  king,  a  practised  statesman, 
was  heartily  welcome.  He  brought 
a  small  rather  brilliant  fleet  with 
him,  which  was  dignified  by  his 
high  office  as  Admiral  of  France: 
he  brought  also  some  money  and 
valuable  trifles,  which  were  not  un- 
acceptable. Wood,  in  his  ^  Peerage,* 
tells  us  that  *^The  peers  and  chiefs 
crowded  to  his  presence:  his  exotic 
elegance  of  manners,  his  condescen- 
sion, a£bbility,  and  courtesy  of  dcr- 
meanonr,  won  all  hearts.^  If  so, 
these  were  not  long  retained.  He 
came,  indeed,  just  before  some 
tangible  object  was  wanted  against 
which  to  direct  the  first  sulky 
feelings  of  the  country  towards 
France ;  and  he  served  the  pur- 
pose exactly,  for  his  own  handi- 
work was  the  cause  of  that  feeling. 
In  a  new  treaty  between  France 
and  Enghmd,  in  which  he  bore  a 
great  if  not  the  chief  part,  Scotland 
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was  for  tlie  first  time  treated  as  a 
needy  and  troublesome  bangeron 
of  Francip.  Instead  of  the  old  coor- 
tesj,  whiob  made  Scotland,  nomin- 
ally at  least^^an  independent  party 
to  the  treaty,  it  was  made  directly 
by  France,  bat  Scotland  was  oom- 
prebended  in  it,  with  a  warning 
that  if  there  were  an^  of  the  old  raids 
across  the  Border^  giving  trouble  as 
they  bad  so  often  done,  the  Scots 
shonld  forfeit  their  part  in  the  treaty. 
This  patronage  daring  good  behaT- 
iour  roused  the  old  pride,  aod  was 
one  of  many  symptoms  that  Albany 
had  come  to  them  less  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  own  independent 
line  of  kings,  than  .as  the  adminis- 
trator of  a  distant  province  of  the 
French  empire.  The  humiliation 
was  all  the  more  bitter  from  the 
deep  resentments  that  burned  in 
the  people's  hearts  after  the  defeat 
of  Flodden,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  Estates  brought  them- 
selves to  say  that,  though  Scotland 
believed  herself  able  single-handed 
to  avenge  her  losses,  yet,,  out  of 
respect  for  the  old  '  friendship  of 
France,  the  country  would  consent 
to  peace  with  England. 

Setting  to  work  after  the  manner 
of  one  possessed  of  the  same  su- 
preme authority  as  the  King  of 
France,  Albany  began  his  govern- 
ment with  an  air  of  rigour,  inso- 
much that  the  common  historians 
speak  of  him  as  having  resolved  to 
suppress  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  assert  the  sopremaoy 
of  law  and  order.  He  tbus  incurred 
the  reputation  of  a  graspins  tyrant. 
The  infant  brother  of  the  king  died 
suddenly;  his  mother  said  Albany 
had  poisoned  the  child,  and  people 
shuddered  for  his  brother,  now 
standing  alone  between  the  Kegent 
and  the  throne,  and  talked  •  omin- 
ously of  the  manner  in  which 
Bichard  m.  of  England  was  po- 
pularly believed  to  have  achieved 
the  crown  by  murdering  his 
nephews.  It  is  from  this  period 
that  we  may  date  the  rise  of 
a  really  English  party  in  Scot- 
land-*a  party  who  feared  the  de- 
signs   of     the  J'renoh,    and    who 


thought  that,  after  having  for  two 
hundred  years  maintained  her  in- 
dependence, Scotland  might  with 
fair  honour  be  combined  with  the 
country  nearest^  to  her  and  likest 
in  blood,  should  the  suocessiou  to 
both  fall  to  one  prince,  and  that  it 
woald  be  jadicious  to  adjust  the 
royal  alliances  in  snch  a  manner 
as  to  bring  that  to  pass.  Sach 
thoughts  were  in  the  mean  Ume 
somewhat  counteracted  by  the  light- 
headed doings  of  her  who  was  the 
nation's  present  tie  to  England — 
the  Queen-Dowager  —  whose  gro- 
tesque and  flagrant  loye-affidrs  are 
an  amusing  episode,  especially  to 
those  who  love  the  flavour  of  an- 
cient scandal ;  ^hile  all  gracious 
thoughts  tltot '  turned  themselves 
towutls  England  were  met  in  the 
teeth  by  the  iasults  and  injuries 
which  her  savage  brother,  Henry 
yilL,  continued  to  pile  upon  the 
country. 

Up  to  this  point  it  does  not 
happen  to  us  to  have  noted  in- 
stances of  offices  of  emolument  in 
Scotland  given  to  Frenchmen,  and 
the  fuss  made  about  one  instance 
of  the  kind  leads  to  the  suppoai- 
tion  that  they  must  have  been  rare. 
Dunbar  the  poet,  who  was  in  priest*8 
orders,  was  exceedingly  clamorous 
in  prose  and  in  verse — in  the  seri- 
ous and  in  the  comic  vein — for  pre- 
ferment Perhaps  he  was  the  kind 
of  person  whom  it  is  as  difficult  to 
prefer  in  the  Church  as  it  was  to 
moke  either  Swift  or  Sydney  Smith 
a  bishop.  His  indignation  was  great- 
ly roused  by  the  appointment  of  a 
foreigner  whom  he  deemed  beset  by 
his  own  special  failings,  but  in  £ir 
greater  intensitnr,  to  the  abbacy  of 
Tungland ;  and  he  committed  his 
griefs  to  a  satirical  poem,  called 
'The  fenyet  Freir  of  Tungland.' 
The  object  of  this  poem  has  been 
set  down  by  historians  as  an  Italian, 
but  M.  Michel  indicates  him  as  a 
countryman  of  his  own,  by  the 
name  of  Jean  Damien.  He  is  called 
a  charlatan,  quack,  and  mountebank, 
and  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  ac- 
curacy, be  called  a  devotee  of  natural 
science^  who  speculated  ingenionsly 
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snd  experimented  boldly.  He  was  ftirs  it  is,  as  Madame  da  Deffiiud 
in  search  of  the  philoeopber's  stone,  said  abont  that  walk  taken  by  St 
and  believed  himself  to  be  so  close  Denis  round  Paris  with  his  own 
OD  its  disoovery  that  he  rentored  to  head  for  a  bnrden,  U  premier  pat 
embark  the  money  of  King  James  gni  eoute.  The  jgoor  adventurer 
IV.,  and  snob  oUler  persons  as  par-  tumbled  at  onoe,  ana  was  picked  up 
tidpAted  in  his  own  &ith,  in  the  with  a  broken  thigh-bone.  Bnoh  is 
adventore  to  realise  the  disoovenr,  the  only  Frenchman  who  became 
and  satarate  all  the  partners  in  oonspicaons  before  Albany^s  time  as 
riches  indefinite.  This  was  a  spe-  holdmg  rank  and  office  in  Scotland. 
eoktlon  of  a  kind  in  which  many  Albany  had  not  long  robbed  on 
men  of  that  age  indulged;  and  with  the  Scots  Estates  when  he 
they  were  men  not  differing  from  fbnnd  that  he  really  most  ga  to 
others  except  in  their  scientific  at-  Paris,  and  as  there  seems  to  have 
tainments,  adTentnrons  propensi-  been  no  business  concerning  Scot- 
ties,  and  sanguine  temperaments,  land  that  he  coold  transact  there, 
This  clasa  still  exists  among  ns,  an  nncontrollable  yearning  to  be 
tboagh  dealing  rather  in  iron  than  once  more  in  his  own  gay  world  is 
gold ;  as  if  we  had  in  the  history  tlie  only  motive  we  can  And  for 
of  speonlation,  from  the  alchemists  his  trip.  The  Estates  of  Scotland 
down  to  Capel  Ck>nrt,  something  that  were  in  a  surly  hnmoor,  aiul  not 
had  been  prophesied  in  that  beanti-  much  inclined  to  allow  Lira  his 
M  mythological   seqnence   liked  so  holidays.     They  appointed  a  coun- 


maeh  at  all  schools^  begioning — 


cil  of  regency  to  aet  for  him.     He, 


-Anwft  prima  aata  Mt  ctu,  qoM  rindioe  ^owerer,    as   if  he  ^knew   nothing 

Boiio  abont    the    oonstitntiunal    arrange- 

'^^lelSt.'''^    ^  **^  wotDHMiw  jnents  in  Scotland,  appointed  a  sort 

,  of  representatire,  who  cannot  have 

It  might  be  a  &ir  question  whether  known  more   about   the    condition 

the  stranger's  science  is  so  obsolete  and  constitution  of   Scotland    than 

SB  .the  style  of  literature  in  which  his    constituent,    though     he     had 

he  is  attacked,  eince  Dunbar's  satiri-  been  one   of  the  illnstrions  guests 

eal  poem,  among  otfier  minor  indi-  present  at  the  marriage  of  James 

cations  of  a  character  nnsnited  to  TV.      He  was  called   by  Pltsoottie 

the  Wgher  ofilees  in  the  Ohristiaa  *Mohsienr  Tiinebattie,'  bnt  his  full 

miDistry,    iosinaatefr  that   the    ad-  name  was  Antoine  d'Arces   de   la 

Tenturer    committed    sereral    mor^  Bastie,  and  he  had  been  nicknamed 

ders;  and  althonsh  the   charge  is  or  distinguished,  as  the  ca^e  might 

made  hi  a  sort  of  roogh  jocularity,  be,  as  the  Ohevalier  Blanc,  or  White 

the  force  of  it  does    not  by   any  Knight,  like  the  celebrated  Joannes 

means  rest  on  its  absurdity  and  in-  Clorvinus,  the  Knight  of  Wallachia, 

credibility.     H«   was   acoased  of  a  whose   son   became   king  of   Hun- 


mad    project    for    extracting    gold 
from    the    Wanloekhead    Hills,    in 


M.    Michel    calls    him    the 
*^  ehwalre^que  et  hriUant  La  Bastie^ 


Domfnesshire,  whidi  cannot  be  ut-  ehe9    qui    le   guerrier   et    Vhomrrie 

terly  scorned  in   the   present   day,  d^itat  Staient  encore  eupSrieun  au 

since   gold   has   actually   been    ex-  champion  dee  totmioie.^'    He  was  a 

traoted  from  them,  though  the  pro-  sort  of  fanatic   for  the  old  principle 

cess  has   not  returned  twenty  shil-  of  chivalry,  then  beginning  to  dis- 

HngB  to  the  pound.      This  curious  appear  before  the    breath    of    free 

creature  completed    his   absurdities  inquiry,  and  the  active  useful  pnr^ 

by  the  oonstmotion  of  a   pair   of  soitB  it  was  inspiring.     M.  Michel 

^^^^■»  with  which  he  was  to  take  a  quotes  from  a  contemporary  writer, 

delightful   aerial   excursion   to    his  who  describes  him  as  perarabnlat- 

native   ooontry.       He    proved    his  ing  Spain,   Portugal.   England,    and 

sincerity  by  starting  in  foil  feather  Prance,    and     proclaiming    himself 

from  Stiriing  Castle.      la  sooh  af-  ready  to  meet  all  comers  of  snffl- 
Tou  xoin.                                    24 
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dent  rank,  not  meiely  to  break  a 
laoce  in  cbivalroos  ooorteey,  bat  d 
eambattre  d  Voutrance — an  affair 
wliich  even  at  that  time  was  too 
imptirtant  to  be  entered  on  as  a  frolio, 
or  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  bat  really 
required  some  serious  justifioation. 
No  one,  it  is  said,  accepted  the 
challenge  but  the  oonsln  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  who  ia  said  to 
have  been  conquered,  but  not  killed, 
as  from  the  natare  of  the  challenge 
he  shoald  have  been;  hot  this 
story  seems  to  be  a  mistake  by 
the  contemporary,  and  M.  Michel 
merely  qaotes  it  without  committing 
himself. 

Sach  was  the  person  left  by  the 
regent  as  his  representative,  though 
apparently  with  no  specific  office  or 
powers  acknowledged  by  the  consti- 
tution of  Scotland.  Research  might 
perhaps  a§brd  new  light  to  clear  up 
the  affair,  but  at  present  the  only 
acknowledgment  of  his  existence, 
bearing  anjthfng  like  an  official 
character,  are  entries  in  the  Soots 
treasurer's  accounts  referred  to  By 
H.  Michel,  one  of  them  authoris- 
ing a  payment  of  fifteen  shillings 
to  a  messenger  to  the  warden  0/ 
the  middle  march,  *^with   my  lord 

S)vemor's  letters  delivered  by 
oner.  Labawte;'*  another,  pay- 
ment to  his  servant  for  summoning 
certain  barons  and  gentlemen  to 
repair  to  Edinburgh ;  and  a  pay- 
ment of  twenty  shillings,  for  a  ser- 
vice of  more  import,  is  thus  entered : 
— "  Item,  deliverit  be  Monsieur  Law- 
bawtez  to  Johne  Langlandis,  let- 
ters of  our  sovereign  lords  to  sum- 
mon and  warn  all  the  thieves  and 
broken  men  out  of  Tweeddale  and 
Eskdale  in  their  own  country— 
quhilk  letters  were  proclaimed  at 
market  cross  of  Bozburgh,  Selkirk, 
and  Jedwood.'* 

This  proclamation  seems  to  have 
been  the  deadly  insult  which  sealed 
his  fate.  The  borders  had  hardly 
yet  lost  their  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent district,  which  might  have 
merged  into  something  like  a  Ger- 
man margravate.  There  had  been 
always  some  family  holding  a  pre- 
ponderating and  almost  regal  power 


there.     At  this   time   it   was  the 
Homes  or  Humes,  a  rough  eet,'witii 
their  hands  deeply  dipped  in  blood, 
who  little  dreamed  that  their  name 
would   be  known  all  over  Europe 
by   the  fame  of  a  fat  philosopher 
sitting  writing  in  a  peaceful  library 
with  a  goosequill,  and  totally  inno- 
cent of  the  death  of  a  fellow- being. 
It   was   one   of  Albany's    rigorous 
measures    to    get    the    leaders  of 
this  clan  ^^  untopped,"  to  nse   one 
of  Queen   Elizabeth's  amiable  plea- 
sAutries.     This  was  a  thing  to  be 
avenged;   and   since  La  Bastie  was 
taking   on    himself   the   responsibi- 
lities of  Albany,  it  was  thought  as 
well  that  he  should  not  evade  this 
portion   of    them.       To   lore   hhn 
within  their  reach,  a  sort  of  mock 
fight   was  got  up  by  the  borderers 
in  the  shape  of  the  siege  of  one  of 
their  peel  towers.      Away  Mrent  La 
Bastie    in  all    bis   bravery,  dream- 
ing, simple  soul,  as  if  be   were  in 
Picardy  or  Tourain,  that  the  mere 
name   of    royalty   would    at    once 
secure  peace  and  submission.     His 
eye,  practised  in  scenes  of -danger, 
at  once  saw  murder  in  the  gaze  of 
those  he  had  ventured  among,  and 
he  set  spurs  to  his  good  horse,  hop- 
ing to   reach    his   headquarters   in 
the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar.      The 
poor  fellow,  however,    ignorant   of 
the  countrv,  and  entirely  unaided, 
was  overtaken  in  a  bog.    It  is  said 
that  he  tried  ci^ling,  threats,  and 
appeals   to   honour  and   chivalrous 
feeling.     As  well   speak  to  a  herd 
of  hnogry  wolves  as  to  those  grim 
ministers  of  vengeance!    The  I^ird 
of  Wedderbom,    a   Home,    enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  riding,  with  the 
Frenchman's  head,  tied  by  its  per- 
fumed   tresses   at   his    saddle-bow, 
into  the  town  of  Dunae,  where  the 
trophy  was  nailed   to   the    market- 
cross.      As   old   Pitscottie    has    it, 
^^hb  enemies  came  upon  him,  and 
slew  and   murdered   him   very  nn- 
honeistly,  and  cutted  ofi^  his  head, 
and   curried  it  with  them;    and  it 
was  said  that  he  had  long  hair  plat-t 
over  his  neck,  whilk   David  Home 
of  Wedderburn  twnst  to  his  saddle- 
bow, and  keeped  it.'* 
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This  affiiir  brought  Sootland  hito  and  as  a  matter  of  ^te  policy,  the 
(lifficaltied  both  with  £ng1and  an<1  old  alliance  was  so  strong  that  it 
France.  Henry  YIII.  professed  seemed  as  if  Scotlnnd  were  driftiQ;; 
himself  displeased  that  a  French  under  the  lee  of  France  to  be  a 
adventurer  shoald  have  been  set  mere  colony -or  dependency  of  that 
np  as  roler  in  his  nephew's  king-  grand  empire — ^though  there  were 
dom,  and  Francis  L,  who  had  Jnst  infioences  at  work  which,  in  reality, 
mounted  the  throne  of  France,  de-  ntterly  defeated  this  expected  con- 
manded  rengeance  on  the  murderers  summation.  There  was  a  brilliant 
of  bia  distinguished  subject,  with  wedding  when  James  Y.  went  to 
whose  obiyalrons  spirit  he  had  a  bring  home  Madeleine  of  France;  . 
congenial  sympathy.  '  There  is  an  and  was  so  honoured  that,  accord- 
exceedingly  cnrioQS  and  suggestive  ing  to  the  documents  given  by  M. 
correflpondenoe  between  Franoe  and  Teulet.,  the  officers  charged  with 
Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  the  traditions  of  state  precedents 
IL  Tenlet's  papers,  which  has  been  grumbled  about  this  prince  of  a 
aptly  compared  to  the  papers  that  northern  island,  who  knew  no  civi- 
have  been  returned  to  Parliament  Used  language,  receiving  honours 
by  our  Indian  Government  on  the  which  had  heretofore  been  deemed 
negotiations  with  some  wily  Affghan  sacred  to  the  royal  blood  of  France. 
or  Scinde  chief,  in  which  reparation  The  national  policy  that  held  by 
is  demanded  for  outrages  on  a  Bri-  this  marriage  would  have  had  but 
iish  subject.  There  is  much  fussy  a  frail  tenure,  for  poor  If adeleine 
desire  to  comply  with  the  demands  soon  drooped  and  died.  She  had 
of  the  great  power,  but  ever  a  diffi-  said,  as  a  girl,  that  she  wanted  to 
cnlty,  real  or  pretended,  in  getting  be  a  queen,  be  the  realm  she  ruled 
anything  done:  and  probably  it^  what  it  might;  and  so  she  had  a 
often  is  in  the  £ast,  as  it  then  was  brief  experience — this  word  seems 
in  Sootland,  that  the  difficulty  in  preferable  to  enjoyment — of  the 
punishing  a  set  of  powerful  culprits  throne,  of  cold  uncomfortable  Scot- 
has  a  better  foundation  in  their  land.  There  was  speedily  another 
power  of  self-defence  than  the  gov-  wedding,  l>earing  in  the  direction 
emment  is  inclined  to  acknowledge,  of  the  French  alliance,  for  that  was 
Evil  days,  however,  /or  a  time  still  uppermost  with  the  governing 
clouded  the  rising  son  of  France,  powers,  whatever  it  might  be  with 
The  battle  of  Pavia  seemed  to  set  the  English  and  Protectant  party 
her  prostrate  for  the  time;  and  daily  acquiring  strength  among  the 
when  Scotland,  having  then  many  district  leaders,  nobles  or  lairds. 
inducements  the  other  way,  was  It  may  have  seemed  to  these,  that 
reminded  of  the  old  alliance,  she  when  the  queen  was  no  longer  a 
answered  the  appeal  with  her  old  daughter  of  France,  but  a  young 
zeal.  lady,    the   child    of  one    feudatory 

This  artlele  does  not  aspire  to  the  and  the  wido^  of  another,  with  no 

dignity   of  history.      It   has   dealt  better   claim    to   share    the  throne 

chiefly  with  the  under  current,  as  than  her  beautiful  face,  there  was 

it    were,   of  the    events    connc^ioted  no    further    danger    from    Fr:mce. 

with   the  doings  of  the  French  in  But  the  young  queen  was  a  Guise 

Scotland — the*  secondary    incidents,  -^one  of  that  wonderful  race  who 

whicfa  show  how  the  two  nations  seemed  advancing  onwards,  not  only 

got   on   together   in   their  familiar  to  the  supreme  command  of  Franoe, 

interooune.         Their      intercourse,  but  to  something  stiil    greater,  for 

however,    now    developes   itself  in  they    have    been    known    in    their 

large  historical  features,  to  which  it  boasting  to  speak  of  their  house  be- 

is  thought  fitting  to  offer,  in  con-  ing  directly  descended  from  Charle- 

dusion,  a  generu  reference,  merelv  magne.       When    the  daughter  was 

hinting    at    their    connection    witn  Qneeu  of  France,   and  the  mother 

the  preceding  detailsL      Ostensibly,  ruled    Scotland,  the    time    for   the 
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final  annexation  seemed  oloee  al 
hand;  bnt,  in  reality,  the  dim&x 
had  been  reached,  ana  the  French 
interest  was  near  to  its  downfall. 
While  the  qaeen-motber  was  taking 
possession  of  the  fettdal  strongholds, 
and  placing  all  the  hiffh  offices  of 
state  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen — 
D'Ojsells,  de  Babajs,  Yillemores, 
and  the  like — in  France  the  proper 
method  of  govemlnff  Sootland  was 
considered  in  oonnciT  as  a  matter  of 
French  policy ;  and  the  qaestion 
was  discussed  whether  ^tland 
shonid  have  the  honour  of  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  of  France,  or 
should  be  a  proyision  for  a  younger 
son  of  the  house  of  Yalois. 

Those  busy  politicians,  called  the 
Lords  of  the  Oongregation,  knew 
these  things,  and  were  stimulated  to 
exertion  accordingly.  Hence  came  it 
to  pass  that  the  Reformation  was  so 
sadden  an  event  in  Scotland.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Ist  of  August  1560 
the  people  of  Scotland  awakened 
under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
Fope— ere  evening  his  hierarchy 
was  abolished,  and  to  own  it  was 
criminal.  The  work  of  that  day 
was  not  a  deliberative  act  of  legis- 
lation, but  the  annonnoement  of  the 
triumph  of  a  party.  After  a  long 
deadly  contest  the  English  party 
had  gained  a  complete  and  final 
victory.  It  almost  enhanced  the 
triumph  over  French  principles  that 
the  Acts  of  this  Parliament  never 
received  the  royal  assent.  Legisla- 
tion without  the  intervention  of  the 
crown,  was  flat  rebellion  in  the  eyes 
of  France,  and  not  very  reconcilable 
ev^n  with  English  decorum.  It 
was  owing  to  this  specialty  that, 
when  Queen  Mary  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  religion  established  by  law 
in  Scotland,  she  was  suspected,  and 
not  without  reason,  of  stowing  away, 
among  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  the 
consideration  likely  to  be  some 
day  available,  that  Protestantism, 
not  having  the  sanction  of  the 
crown,  was  not  the  religion  estab- 
lished by  law.  If  we  were  to  enter 
with  any  fulness  on  this  great  pas- 
sa&re  in  history,  and  to  view  it 
through  the  rich  new  light  poured 


tipcm  it  by  the  documents  ooQected 
by  M.  Teukt,  we  would  require 
more  room  than  the  quite  sufficient 
space  which  this  article  occupies. 
We  have  opportunity  only  for  this 
brief  reference  to  them,  as  Uie  wind- 
ing-up and  conclusion  of  that  inter- 
esting episode  in  history — the  4>ld 
alliance  between  France  and  BojOt- 
land. 

Before  parting,  let  us  say  a  word 
on  the  personal  character  and  other 
merits,  of  the  volumes  which  have 
led  us  on  this  occasion  to  look  into 
the  connection  of  our  ancestors  with 
the  French,  and  have  fnniisbed  us 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial lor  our  two  articles.  To  see 
two  men  of  learning,  research,  and 
various  special  abifities,  devoting 
what  must  be  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  a  life's  labour  to  the 
connection  of  our  country  with  the 
great  French  empire,  is  interesting 
and  pleasant^  to  say  the  least  of  it 
We  are  a  nation  disposed  to  cotirt 
the  light;  we  are  never  afiraid  of 
the  effect  that  revelations  of  our 
antecedents  may  have  ]  we  are  sure 
of  coming  well  out  in  all  inquiries 
into  our  history  and  connections; 
and'  the  present  elucidation  has  not 
stripped  a  leaf  from  the  national 
laurels — indeed,  we  take  it  to  have 
only  removed  some  of  the  dust  that 
covered  them,  and  revealed  their 
real  freshness  and  brightness.  To  the 
labourers  in  such  a  task  we  should 
feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  kindly 
eratitude,  and  this  should  not  the 
less  impress  us  that  the  work  has 
been  done  by  citizens  of  that  great 
old  European  central  power  which 
befnended  the  poor  children  of  onr 
soil  in  the  days  of  their  poverty  and 
danger.  New  interests  and  attach- 
ments, more  suitable  to  the  position 
of  Scotland  on  tiie  map  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  origin  of  her  people, 
afterwards  arose.  When  centuries 
of  cruel  wrong  and  alienation  and 
wrath  had  passed  away,  she  became 
reconciled  to  that  great  relatioa 
which,  let  us  suppose,  in  the  usual 
misunderstanding  which  creates  the 
quarrels  in  the  romances,  had  treat- 
ed  her  as  an  alien  enemy.     Bat 
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while  tha   reoonoOktioa   has  been 
loog  oooBotidiOedy  aad  haa   proved 
as  Aataral  a  national  adjuauneat  as 
the  restontioa  of  an  exiled  child  ia 
a  natural  ianuly  adjostment,    there 
is  sUU  a  pleasing  aentlnieat  in   re- 
ealling   the    friends    found  in   the 
wide  worid  wbeo  kindred  were  ua- 
kind  ;    and    the    hospitable    doora 
opened  to  oor  wandering    country- 
men, amc»ig  those  Who  stood  at  the 
bead  of  Eoropean  eiyiliaation  in  the 
middle  ages,    mnst   ever  remain   a 
memorable  record  of  the  generosity 
of  the  patroQSy  and  of  'the  merits  (x 
those  who   so  well    reqnited    their 
generosity  by  &ithfol  and  powerfd 
flervice&      To   the   yolnmes   which 
contain  the  record  of  this  Attach- 
ment soifiething  more  is  dne  than 
the  mere  reoognition  of  their  titer- 
sry  merita-*they   deserve    at    the 
handa  of  onr  countrymen  an  affee- 
tioDate  recognition  as  iMtional  m^- 
fflorials.     The   Quantity  of  carious 
and  interesting  matter  contained  in 
them,  bnt  for  the  special  aeal  of  the 
two  men  who  have  thus  come  for- 
ward,  nutfht   have    remained    still 
boned  under  arcli»ological   rubbish 
^ndgbt  haye  remained  bo  for  ever, 
even  ontil  oblivion  overtook  tbem. 
It  is  surely  right  to  hope  that  the 
zeal  and    ikboar  embarked   by  the 
adventurers    will    not    be    thrown 
away ;    and   that   o^r   countrymen 
will  take  to  the  volumes,  both  of  M. 
Michel  and  of  M.  Tttulet,  as  works 
which  it  ia  becoming  for  them  to 
pofiseas  and  read  as  patriotic  Scots- 
men.     If  readers  have  found   any 
interest  in   the  casual   ^impses  ii 
their  eonteots  supplied  by  the  pre* 
sent  sketch,  they  may  be  assured  of 
finding  much  more  matter  of  the 
same  kind  should  they  undertake  an 
investigation  of  the  volumes  them- 
selves 

Setting  before  one  on  the  librarv 
table  the  two  volumes  of  K.  Michel, 
and  the  five  of  M.  Teolet^  is  a  good 
deal  like  receiving  one  guest  in  full 
court  coeUuue,  prepared  to  meet 
distinguished  company,  while  an- 
other comes  to  you  in  his  lounging 
home  vestment  of  serge,  with  slip- 
pen  and  amoking-cap,  as  if  he  had 


jQst  stepped  across  the  way  from 
(he  scene  of  his  laborious  re- 
searches. In  the  collections  in ' 
this  country  of  some  men  who 
have  given  themselves  to  works 
illustrated  by  fine  engravings,  the 
Book  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
Coronation  of  Louis  XY.  is  con- 
apicnous  not  only  by  its  finely 
engraved  plates,  but  by  the  in- 
struction they  afford  as  representa- 
tions of  the  costume  and.  ways  of 
the  great  hierarchy  of  state  officers 
which  clustered  round  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  before  the  great 
amash  came.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  are  the  Soots 
Guards,  then  no  longer  our  coun- 
trymen, though  the  Utle  was  re- 
tained. The  outfit  mnst  have  ap- 
peared ^ignally  beautiful  and  chival- 
xous  amid  the  pondrons  state 
habilimenta  which  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  aecumulate,  and  fall 
to  pieces.  It  is  evidently  a  tradi- 
tional type  of  the  court  or  com- 
pany dress  of  the  man-at-arms  of 
the  fifteenth  century-!-a  sufficient 
amount  of  steel  to  betoken  the 
warrior,  richly  damasked  or  inlaid 
with  precious  metals — a  si^i-finity 
of  lace  and  embroidered  cloth  of 
silk  or  velvet  Altogether,  a'  more 
superbly  and  chivalrously  accoutred 
person  than  your  Scottish  Guard 
it  is  difficult  to  idealise;  and  in 
the  original  engraving  there  is 
about  him,  both  in  countenance 
and  attitude,  the  air  of  one  devoted 
in  enthusiasm  and  solemn  sense  of 
responsibility,  to  the  duty  where- 
with he  is  intrusted.  With  a  good 
eye  to  the  apiwopriate,  M.  Michel — 
it  is  his  own  suggestion,  we  take  it. 
not  the  binders — ^has  transferred 
this  striking  figufe  to  the  outside  of 
this  book,  where  it  glitters  in  gold 
on  the  trge-blne  background,  which 
also  relieves  the  lion,  the  thistle,  and 
t^xQflauar-d&'lyi,  A  ^mnse  we  have 
just  had  at  a  quarto  ana  illustrated 
copy  of  the  book  in  the  hands  of 
a  fortunate  collector,  wherein  is  a 
full  engraved  copy  of  the  plate  of 
the  Scots  Guard,  along  with  many 
other  appropriate  artisiical  decora- 
tions-; but  in  this  shape  the  book 
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is  not  pnt,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pnblic;  and 
any  aoconnt  of  it  \»,  in  a  manner, 
a  digression  into  something  Hke 
private  affairs.  Reyerting  to  the 
common  published  impreMion  of 
M.  Michel's  book,  let  it  soffioe  to 
say  that  it  is  well  filled  with  blazons 
of  the  armorial  achievements  of  onr 
ooontrymen,  assuredly  valaable  to 
workers  in  heraldry  and  genealogy, 
and  interesting  to  those  descendants 
of  the  stay-at-home  portions  of  the 
several  families  which  established 
themselves  so  comfortahly  and  hand- 
somely in  the  territory  of  onr  anci- 
ent ally. 

Looking  apart  from  matters  of 
nstional  interest  to  the  literary 
nature  of  M.  MichePs  volumes,  we 
find  in  them  specialties  which  we 
know  will  be  deemed  Mignally  me- 
ritorious; but  of  the  merits  to  be 
fjQnd  in  them  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  speaking^  since  they  are 
literary  virtues  of  a  kind  rather 
out  of  the  way  of  oar  appreciation 
— beyond  it,  if  the  reader  prefers 
that  way  of  expressing  what  is 
meant.  There  is  throughout  these 
two  volumes  the  testimony  to  an 
extent  of  dreary  reading  and  search- 
ing which  would  stimulate  com- 
passion, •  were  it  not  that  be  who 
would  be  the  victim,  were  that 
the  proper  feeling  in  which  be 
should  be  approached,  evilently 
exalts  and  glories,  and  Is  really 
happy,  in  the  conditions  which 
those  who  know  no  better  would 
84rt  down  as  his  hardships.  There 
are  some  who,  when  they  run  the 
eye  over  arrets  and  other  formal 
documents,  over  pe<ligree8,  local 
chronicles  telling  trifles,  title-deeds, 
and  such-like  documents,  carry 
with  them  a  general  impression 
of  the  political  or  sodal  lesson 
taught  by  them,  and  discard  from 
recollection  all  the  details  from 
which  any  such  impression  has 
been  derived.  M.  Michel  is  of 
smother  kind ;  he  has  that  sort  of 
fondness  for  his  work  which  in- 
duces him  to  show  yon  it  in  all 
stages,  fmra  the  rude  block  to  the 
finished  pteoe  of  art,  so  far  as  it  is 


finished.  Yon  are  entered  in  all 
the  secrets  of  his  workshop — y<n 
participate  in  all  his  disappoint- 
ments and  difficulties  as  well  as 
bis  sncoesses.  The. research  which 
has  had  no  available  result  is  sdU 
reported,  in  order  that  you  may 
see  how  useless  it  has  been.  We 
rapeat  that  we  have  not  much 
eympadiy  with  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture, yet  would  not  desire  to  speak 
profanely  of  if,  since  we  know  that 
some  consider  it  the  only  perfect 
method  of  writing  books  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  history  or 
srohflBology.  The  ^citation  of  an- 
tborities,'^  in  fact,  is  deemed,  in 
this  department  of  intellectual  la- 
bour, something  equivalent  to  re- 
cords of  experiments  in  natural 
science,  and  to  demonstrations  in 
geometrical  science.  Onr  own  sym- 
pathy being  with  the  exhibitioa 
rather  of  ^results  than  of  the  means 
of  reaching  them,  we  have  not,  un- 
fortunately, that  high  respect  for 
footnotes  filled  with  accurate  trans- 
scripts  of  book-titles,  which  is 
due  to  the  high  authorities  by 
whom  the  practice  has  been  long 
sanctioned.  We  can  afford  it,  bow- 
ever,  the  sort  of  distant  nnsympa- 
thising  admiration  which  people 
bestow  on  aooompKshments  for 
which  they  have  no  turn  or  sympa- 
thy— as  for  those  of  the  juggler, 
the  acrobat,  and  the  acoi>untant. 
M.  MicheVs  wiy  of  citing  the  books 
he  refers  to  is  indeed,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  miraole  of  perfeotfon  In  this 
kind  of  woric.  Sometimes  he  is  at 
the  trouble  of  denoting  where  the 
passflge  stands  in  more  than  one, 
or  even  in  every,  edition  of  the 
work.  He  gives  chapter  or  section 
as  well  as  page  ana  volume.-  In 
old  books  connted  not  by  the  page 
but  the  leaf,  he  will  tell  you  which 
side  he  desires  yon  to  look  at,  right 
or  left ;  and  where,  as  is  the  way  in 
some  densely  printed  old  folios,  in 
addition  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
pages  by  numeration,  divisions  on 
each  page  are  separated  by  the 
letters  ABO,  he  tells  you  which 
of  these  letters  stands  sentry  on 
the  paragraph  he  refers  to.     There 
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li^  aft  all  events,  ft  very  meritorious  sois  nomm^  Esbcon,  neveu  da 
kiod  of  iHerery  hoDesty  ia  all  thsa,  Oolonel  Eibron.''  The  name  ia 
And  however  diainolined  to  follow  French  for  the  chevalier  Hepbarn, 
it,  no  one  has  «  right  to  object  one  of  the  most  renowned  scMiere 
to  it  in  the  French  service  in  the  early 
And,  after  all^  a  inan  who  has  part  of  the  seventeenth  centary. 
gene  thioogh  so  mnch  hard  for-  The  mamma  Ohatillon  was  dead 
bidding  leafing  as-  M.  Michel  has,  against  either  connection.  She  got 
is  snrely  entitled  to  let  ns  know  a  fright  by  hearing  that  her  daugh- 
flomething  about  the  dreary  wastes  ter  had  been  carrietl  off  t<>  the 
and  m^Qged  wfldemesses  through  Fendbres,  or  the  services  c»f  Easter- 
which  he  has  sojoomed^-all  for  week  which  inaugurate  (xood-Fri- 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  biei  day ;  she  cooseqnently  gave  her  a 
readers  these  two  gay  attractive-  maternal  box  on  the  ear,  carried 
looking  volumes.  Towards  his  her  o%  and,  to  keep  her  out  of 
iwagn  reading,  w^n  the  general  harm's  way,  forthwith  married  her 
instance  lift  £e  hat  of  refi^eet,  to  the  Oonnt  de  k  Suze,  tout 
acknowledging  its  high  merita,  on  borgna^  tout  imrogne  et  tout  indetti 
the  principle  of  the  omno  igitotum  fu'U  itoiL  H.  Michers  purpose  is 
fro  fnagnijko.  Upon  the  diligent  not  with  this  desirable  husband, 
manner  in  which  he  has,  in  oar  nor  with  his  wife  after  she  ceases 
own  lesa  luxuriant  field  of  inquiry  to  be  connected  with  Scotland, 
among  Scots  authorities,  turned  over  but  with  the  young  Hepburn  who 
every  stcme  to  see  what  is  under  comes  casually  across  the  scene, 
it,  we  can  speak  with  rijore  distinct  Following  in  his  track  entirely,  the 
avurance.  Take  one  instance.  The  next  quarter  where,  after  appear- 
young  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  son  ing  in  the  ^  Histoirettes,'  he  turns 
of  that  eraftv  old  statesman  called  up,  is  Durie's  *  Decisions  of  the 
Tarn  o*  the  Cowgate,  who  scraped  Court  of  Session.^  This  is  by  no 
together  a  fortune  in  public  office  means  one  of  the  hooka  which  every 
under  James  VL,  was  studying  in  well-infonned  man  is  pfcsuraed 
France,  when  he  met  and  fell  in  to  know.  So  toughly  is  it  stuffed 
love  with  the  beautiful  Mademoi-  with  the  technicalities  and  tnvola- 
aelle  De  Ohatillon,  grand-daughter  tions  of  old  Scots  law,  and  so  con- 
of  the  Admiral  Golicny.  When  fused  and  involved  is  every  sen- 
only  nineteen  years  dd  he  went  taice  of  it  by  the  natural  haziness 
bade  to  France,  married  her,  and  of  its  author,  that  probably  no  living 
brought  her  home,  fie  died  withiui  English  writer  would  dare  to  med- 
a  year,  however,  and  the  oouotese^  die  with  it  No  Scotsman  ^  would, 
a  rich  beautiful  widow,  returned  to  unless  he  be  lawyer — nor,  imleed, 
her  friends.  She  waa,  of  coaiye,  'would  any  lawyer,  unless  of  a  very 
beset  by  admirers,  and  in  reference  old  school — ^welcomr  the  appearance 
to  these,  M.  Michel  has  turned  up  of  the  grim  folia  In  citing  from 
a  carious  passage  in  'Les  His-  it  the  decision  of  Hepburn  contra 
toirettes  de  FaUemant  des  B^ux,'  Hepburn,  14th  March  1689,  even 
which,  if  true,  shows  the  persever-  the  coorageoas  M.  Michel  subjoins  : 
ing  seal  with  which  our  queen,  ^*  Si  J*ai  bien  compria  le  text  de  cet 
Henrietta  Maria,  seized  every  op-  arrdt  conga  dans  ua  langue  par- 
portunity  to  promote  the  cause  of  ticulidre."  This  peculiar  arrdt  bo- 
ner religion.  The  countess,  being  gins  as  folk)ws : — ^The  brethren 
Huguenot,  and  of  a  very  Huguenot  and  sisters  of  un^qahile  Oollonei 
family,,  the  queen  was  eager  that  Sir  John  Hepburn  having  sub- 
she  shonld  be  married  to  a  Roman  mitted  all  questions  and  rights 
Oatholic,  aud  selected  the  son  of  which  they  might  pretend  to  the 
her  friend  Lady  ArnndeL  The  goods,  geah,  and  means  of  the  sai<l 
dominion  over  (her  affections  was,  nrnqohile  Sir  John,  to^the  laird 
however,  held  by  "un  jeune  Ecos-  Wauchton  and  some  otier  friends, 
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wherein  the  submitters  were  boood  bmnofiTs  OoRMponden^  of  Qoees 
ftnd  did  refer  to  the  said  friends  to.  Mary.*  Among  not  the  least  valaed 
determine  what  proportion  of  the  of  the  contents  of  oar  book-ebelTeB, 
said"^  goods  shoold  be  given  to  are  six  ootavo  Tolomes  oontaining 
George  Hepboni,  the  son  of  the  Uie  oorrespoDdenoe  of  Jjbl  Mothe 
eldeet  brother  to  the  said  Sir  John,  F&i^n,  and  the  other  Frendi  am* 
which  George  was  then  in  France  at  bassadon  to  En^and  and  Soodaad 
the  time  of  the  malting  of  the  said  during  the  latter  years  «of  Qneen 
sobmission  and  bond,  and  did  not  Elizabeth's  reSgn,  lor  which  the 
sobscribe  the  same,  nor  none  tak-  world  is  inSleliied  to  M.  Temlet's 
ing  the  harden  for  him ;  upon  the  rssoarohes.  The  immodiate  merit 
which  submission,  the  said  friends  of  the  boolc,  the  title  of  which  is 
bad  given  their  decureet  azbitral.  The  referred  to  at  the  be^nning  of  this 
hving  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  article,  is,  that  it  is  now  at  the 
said  Sir  John  being  confirmed  ezo-  command  of  the  pobKa  It  is  in- 
cutors  to  him,  parsnes  one  Beaton,  deed  areprint, "Vith  some  additt6iis, 
£M3tor  in  Paris,  ft>r  payment  of  20,000  of  the  piq>er»*-at  least  all  that  are 
pounds  addebted  by  him  to  the  said  worth  having— which  were  previ- 
umquhile  Sir  John,  who,  suspend-  ously  an  exolnmve  luxury  of  the 
ing  upon  double  poinding,'*  dw.  Bannatyne  Club— having  been  print- 
Perhaps  we  have  said  enough  to  ed  in  three  quarto  volumes,  as  a  gift 
exemplify  tlie  dauntless  nature  of  to  their  brethren,  by  certain  liberal 
M.  Micbers  researches.  It  is  im-  members  of  Uie  Olub.  Theie 
possible  to  withhold  admiratiou  papers  go  into  the  special  a&irs 
from  such  achievements,  and  we  of  this  country  as  connected  with 
know  that^  in  some  quarters,  snoh  France  and  Spain  from  the  be- 
ars deemed  the  highest  to  which  ginning  of  our  disputes  with  our 
the  human  intellect  can  aspire,  old  ally  down  to  the  accession  of 
But  we  confess  that,  to  our  taste,  James  YI.  In  tlie  hands  of  the 
the  results  of  M.  Teulet's  labours  first  historian  who  has  the  fortune 
are  more  acceptable.  True,  he  does  to  make  auiple  use  of  them,  these 
not  profess  to  give  the  world  an  documents  will  disperse  the  seolud- 
original  book.  He  comes  Ibrward  ed  and  parochial  atmosphere  that 
as  the  transcriber  and  editor  <^  hangs  about  the  history  of  Soot- 
oertain  documents;  but  in  the  land,  and  show  how  the  &te  of 
gathering  of  these  docmnents  from  Europe  in  general  turned  upon  the 
different  quarters^  through  all  the  pivot  of  the  destinies  of  oar  coun- 
difficalties  of  various  languages  and  try.  It  is  here  that,  ak>ng  with 
alphabets,  in  their  arrangement  so  many  minor  secrets,  we  have  re- 
ns  to  bring  out  momentous  histori*  vealed  to  us  the  narrow  escape 
cal  truths  in  their  due  series,  and  in*  m#de  by  the  oaose  of  Protestaoi- 
the  helps  he  has  afforded  to  those  ism,  when  the  project  on  the  cards 
who  consult  his  volumes,  he  has  was  the  union  of  the  widowed 
shown  a  skill  and  scholarship  which  Queen ^  Mary  to  the  heir  of  Spain, 
deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  and  the  political  oombiiiatioDs  still 
higher  attainments  of  soieooe.  We  centring  round  the  interests  sjmI 
had  formerly  an  opportunity  of  the  fiate  of  the  Queen  of  Scots^ 
paying  our  small  tribute  to  M.  which  led  to  the  more  sigoal  and 
Teulet's  merits  when  we  referred  renowned  escape  realised  in  tho 
to   his  supplemental  volume  to  La-  defeat  of  the  Armada. 

■■ . .  ■  I                ■  I    ■     ■  ■  I  ■       ■■-■■—■■■■, 
*  Article,  '  The  French  on  Queen  Mary/  Magaaoe  for  November  l$fi9. 
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Sbtut  yean  ago,  whea  the  war 
with  Russia  was  about  to  end — was, 
in  fiMt,  already  Tirtoallj  ended — 
and  when  the  war-leTer  of  tbe  Eng^ 
fish  had  beea  abated  by  oopioas 
VIood*)ettuig,  a&d  by  the  absenoe 
of  further  stimolaQt  to  hostility 
sinoe  Sebastopd  had  ceased  to 
resist,  people  were  already  talking 
about  tbe  fotora  history  of  the 
strifa  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that 
the*  poblic,  whioh  had  so  eagerly 
swaitowed  all  the  inlbmiatlon  it 
ooold  get,  and  snapped  at  all  the 
opioioDs  which  floated  so  tbiekly 
on  tbe  straam  of  current  history, 
was  for  the  present  glutted  with 
the  Bobfeot,  and  that  to  offtsr  it  any 
more  Crimean  information,  howerer 
earnitagly  dressed,  wonid  be  like 
fishing  with  a  May-fly  for  a  July 
trout  Oa  the  other  hand,  the 
fiobject  seemed  to  be  essentially 
one  of  oootemporary  importance. 
It  had  not  the  eSements  which  gave 
lasting  interest  to  the  Peninsular 
war.  It  had  developed  no  great 
reputations  in  which  the  nation 
could  for  die  future  nndoubtingly 
confide.  It  bad  left  us  vietorions 
orer  no  great  conqueror.  Its  me- 
morials were  not  such  as  we  should 
choose  to  dwell  on;  for  though  the 
nation  was  very  proud  of  the  early 
triumphs  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann,  still  the  later  course  of  tbe 
struggle  had  been,)  though  success* 
fnl  in  its  ead,  yet  disastrous  and 
gloomy  in  its  progress,  and  had 
left,  {Mirtiy  through  the  more  bril- 
liant sharo  which  our  allies  took 
in  tlv  final  action,  but  prindpally' 
through  tbe  forebo^ngs  of  our 
own  press,  a  sense  of  comparative 
&ilare.  Mr.  King^ke  comes  upon 
the  stage  at  a  ibrtunate  time.  The 
weariness  of  the  subject,  once  felt; 
has  disappeared,  while  the  strong 
oonterapmtfy  interest  in  the  actors 


reraenns.  That  interest  is  national 
in  tbe  sense  of  being  fixed,  not  on 
a  few  great  ol^ects,  but  on  a  great 
number  o(  inferior  o^eota  con- 
nected with  the  war.  it  is  not  so 
much  patriotic  as  domestic.  The 
graves  of  Oathoarfs  Hill,  the 
trenches  filled  with  dead,  the  burial- 
grounds  of  Bcntari,  have  a  strong 
though  softened  hold  on  innnmer- 
able  hearts.  Everywhere  in  Eng- 
land—- in  remote  parishes,  in  smdl 
communities,  in  humble  households 
— remembrance  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  the  struggle  is  kept  alive  by 
the  presence  of  those  who  survived 
it.  A  strong  conviction  that  French 
raancsuvring  was  not  entirely  di- 
rected against  the  enemy,  and  that 
a  fair  scrutiny  would  leave  us  more 
reason  for  self-satisfaction  than  at 
first  appeared,  has  long  been  afloat 
And  a  succession  of  great  conflicts 
in  which  we  *  have  been  strongly 
interested  has  schooled  as  in  mili- 
tary doctrines,  and  has  rendered  us 
better  able  to  appreciate  tbe  operas 
tions  of  armies  than  we  were  either 
at  the  banning  or  the  end  of  the 
Orime^  war. 

If  the  time  for  the  history  is 
happily  chosen,  so  is  the  historian. 
Few  men  who  have  written  so  lit- 
tle have  so  established  tfadr  reputa- 
tion as  Mr.  Kinglake.  His  ^  Eotben,' 
immensely  popular  at  first,  has  set- 
iiled  into  an  English  classic.  It  is 
Mi  of  interest)  full  oi  remarkably 
vivid  descriptions,  full  of  original 
writing;  and  though  the  style  ndoes 
not  r^eot  efi^ts  Whioh  a  very  pure 
taste  would  condemn,  yet  it  pos- 
sesses the  eminent  merits  of  vigour, 
cimdensation^  and  richness.  In  the 
fulness  of  the  fame  thus  earned* 
Mr.  Kinglake  accompanied  the  army 
to  the  Crimea.  The  scenes  of  the 
war  consequently  possessed  for  him 
a  reality  which  no  reading,  no  imr 
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agioation,  no  seoond-haad  descrip- 
tion can  impart  He  had  seen 
the  Euzine  ooyered  with  the  vast 
flotilla  of  the  Allies.  He  had  set 
foot  on  the  hostile '  ooast  at  the 
same  time  as  tba  comhioed  aiTnies. 
He  bad  acoompanied  them  in  their 
3ompaot  advance,  when  their  oo- 
nmns  seemed  hut  spots  and  patches 
n  the  vast  circle  of  sea  and  plain, 
tiis  own  eyes  had  beheld  the  bat* 
lie  of  the  Alma,  and  the  tdgns  of 
ceatli  and  snffering  that  remained 
text  day  to  mark  the  phages  iA 
I  he  Btmggle.  And  when  afttowards 
lie  came  to  record  the  incidents  of 
the  war,  though  no  indiTidoal  ob- 
servation could  embrace  all  the  de- 
laild,  tiiere  was  always  present  with 
l.im  the  invalnable  power  which 
rersonal  knowledge  confers,  to  de- 
fine, to  affirm,  or  to  rejects  And  as 
it  was  soon  anderstood  that  he  in- 
tended to  write  the  history  of  the 
war,  he,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
approved  author  and  aotoal  spec- 
iator,  beoarae  almost^  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  depositary  of  a  vast 
amount  of  infonnation  oonnected 
with  the  sol^ject,  oral  and  docu- 
mentary, private  and  official.  He 
had  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
political  as  well  as  the  military 
actors  in  the  drama.  Few  men, 
then,  could  have  had  so  free  access 
as  he  to  the  materials  of  which  the 
history  mnst  be  wrought. 

Moreover,  be  had  shown  in  his 
former  w<Mrk  that  he  possessed  any 
other  qualificatioa  for  his  taslE. 
History  cannot  be  written  at  a  heat 
Patient  inquiry,  long  meditation, 
the  fortitude  necessary  fbr  the  aban- 
donment of  oouTenient  condnsions 
too  hastily  come  to,  are  all  indis- 
pensable to  success.  But  with  this 
pursuit  of  tbe  necessary  detaila, 
unity  of  effect,  as  numberless  fail- 
ures have  shown,  |s  almost  incom- 
patible. Now,  Mr.  ^Einglake  had 
given  remmrkable  proof  that  he 
could  bestow  a  microscopic  atten- 
tion on  particulars  without  sacrifice 
of  breadth.  It  is  generally  believed 
thai  he  spent  nine  years  in  bring- 
ing the  single  volume  of  'Eotben^ 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  own  fa»- 


tidious  taste.  The  sarcastic  advice 
of  Pope  to  an  aspiring  author— 
**  Keep  your  piece  nine  years" — had 
been  literally  accepted,  but  with  a 
result  very  different  from  that  which 
the  adviser  anticipated.  Instead  of 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  a  work 
looked  at  after  a  long  interval  and 
with  changed  feelings,  Mr.  Kinglake 
proved  tlut  he  could  not  only 
^^  strike  the  second  heai" — ^the  pro- 
cess which  Ben  Jonson  says  is  so 
neceBsary*  for  the  forging  of  ideas 
into  happy  forms  of  expression — 
but  that  he  could  bring  his  thoughts 
again  and  again  to  the  intelleotnal 
smithy  to  Im  recast  and  shaped 
without  finding  the  fire  extinct 
Here,  then,  was  evidence  of  a  qual- 
ity most  valuable  to  one  who  must 
long  and  patiently  grope  amid  maas" 
es  of  evidence  and  details,  aome- 
times  conflicting,  often  worthies, 
and  yet  retain  freshly  the  power  of 
throwing  the  selected  results  into 
a  form  clear,  harmonious,  and  strik- 
ing. 

We  have  thus  broadly  stated  some 
of  Mr.  Kinglake's  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  his  task,  and  a  detailed 
notice  of  his  work  will  necessarily 
include  others.  And  it  ia  easy  to 
believe  that  he  might  have  selected 
a  variety  of  subjects,  his  execution 
of  which  would  have  insured  un- 
qualified praise.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent task,  as  might  have  been  seen 
before  he  c(»nmenced  it,  his  fitness 
was  marred  by  one  drcumatance; 
His  potitleal  course  had  proved  that 
bis  animosity  towards  the  French 
£mperor  amounted  to  a  passion,  or, 
as  those  who  did  not  care  to  pick 
their  words  might  say,  a  mania.  It 
might  be  guesMd  betbrehand,  thet«- 
'fore,  that  Uie  Emperor  would  sc«-oe- 
ly  meet  with  &ir  play  at  his  hands. 
And  conwdering  the  share  taken  by 
that  personage  in  the  events  whioh 
Mr.  Kinglake  had  undertaken  to  re- 
cord, to  misrepresent  his  pioiicy  or 
his  doings  would  be  to  distort  the 
history.  Any  one  who  entertained 
such  a  misgiving  must  have  found 
it  strengthened  when,  on  glancing 
over  the  table  of  contents,  he  per- 
ceived that  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
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first  Yolnmei)  amidst  what  porports 
to  be  a  reeord  6f  the  *'  transactions 
that  broQght  on  the  war/'  is  ocoa- 
pied  with  an  accoont  of  the  eoup 
diiat  which  finbstitated  an  empire 
for  a  repnblio  in  France.    On  read- 
ing the  Tolame  his  snspioions  would 
iDeyitably  be  con  verted  into  certain* 
Xy.    More  than  that,  indeed,  for  he 
woald   find    that    his   anticipations 
^  were  ftr  exceeded  by  a  satire   so 
stadied,  so  polished^  so  remorseless, 
and  withal  so  diabolically  entertain- 
ing, that  we  know  not  where  in  mo- 
dem literature  to  seek  snch  another 
philippic.    Had    Mr.  Kinglake  con- 
trived in  this  chapter  to  have  com- 
pletely   relieved    his    feelings    and 
have   been    contented    with  flaying 
the  Smperor   and    thns  have  done 
with     him,    leaving    him     to    get 
throagh  the  rest  of  the  book  as  na- 
torallj'  and  comfortably  as  he  conld 
be  expected  to  do  withont  his  nktn, 
we  might  consider  it  as  an  episode 
which  we  shoald  have  been  at    li- 
berty to  set   apart  ft^m  the  main 
Snrpose    of  the   work.      Bat    lilte 
jn^  Charles  I.,  whom  David  Oop- 
perfield's    friend,  Mr.    Dick,  never 
could  keep  oat  of  his  memorial,  this 
diabolical    caricatnre    of   despotism 
baants  the  narrative  at  every  tnrn. 
The  canvass  is  spread,  the  palette  is 
laid,  the  artist  is  at  bis  [eased  fall  of 
bis  snbject — all    the   great   person- 
ages of  the  time  are  to  figure  there, 
and  great  incidents  are  to  form  the 
backgronnd.     Tbe   spectator   is   at 
first  charmed  with  the  progress  of 
the    design;    bnt   presently,  amidst 
tha    nobly-drawn     portraits,     there 
Is    a    sketch   of    a    monarch   with 
cloven  feet   appearing    beneath  his 
robes,  and  a  tail  curling  under  his 
throne;    and   whereas   the  rest   of 
the  picture  is  in  true    perspective, 
all   that  relates  to  this  figure  has  a 
separate  horizon  and  point  of  sight 
The  result  is   as  if  Gih*ay  in    his 
bitterest   mood    had    gi)t    into  Sir 
Joshua's  studio   and  persaaded  him 
to  let  their  fancies  mingle   in  one 
iDCongruous  work. 

l¥e  have  thus  stated  our  one 
|>oint  of  difference  with  the  author 
of  these  fiMoinating  volomee.    With 


this  exception  we  have  little  to  do 
but  to  praise — ^and  indeed,  as  a 
piece  of  writing,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  praise  the  work  from 
beginning  to*  end.  How  materials 
in  many  respects  so  unpromising 
could  be  made  so  interesting,  is 
marvellous*  Many  a  reader  who 
remembers  what  a  tangled  skein  of 
politics  it  was  that  led  to  the  war — 
many -a  soldier  who  has  a  confused 
recollection  of  a  jumble  of  Holy^ 
Places,  and  the  Four  Powers,  and 
Vienna  Oonferences,  and'  who  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  it  was  he  was 
fighting  about,  now  that  it  is  all 
over — ^will  take  up  these  volumes 
.as  a  duty,  and  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  narrative  approached 
in  so  resolute  a  frame  of  mind,  is 
more  easy  to  read  and  more  difficult 
to  lay  down  than  the  most  popular 
of  the  popular  novels. 

The  dispute  about  the  Holy 
Places,  though  not  in  itself  in  any 
appreciable  degree  the  cause  of  the 
war,  was  the  introdoctiou  to  the 
events  that  led  to  hostilities.  There 
is  something  almost  ludicrous, 
something  more  befitting  the  times 
of  Philip  Augustus  and  of  Oceur  de 
Lion  than  those  of  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  idea 
of  gr^t  European  potentates  ap- 
pearing as  the  backers  of  twe  de- 
nominations of  monks,  who  were 
quarrelling  about  the  key  of  a 
churob-door  in  Palestine.  Never- 
theless, the  Ozar,  as  the  chief  of  a 
people  whose  passions  were  strongly 
aroused  by  the  dispute,  had  a  real 
and  legitimate  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. To  suppose  that  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  or  any  seo- 
tion  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
presided,  really  cared  whether  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  Ohureh  had  the 
custody  of  this  important  key,  would 
be  absurd.  But  the  President  it  was 
who  opened  the  question  by  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  tiie  Latins. 
His  object  in  doing  so  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Mr.  Kinglake  accounts 
for  it  by  saying,  "  The  French  Presi- 
dent, in  cold  blood,  and  under  no 
new  motive  for  action,  took  up  the 
foiigotten  cause  of  the  Latin  Oburoh 
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of  JertiBaknif  and  began  to  apply 
it  as  a  wedge  for  sundering  l!be 
peeoe  of  the  world."  Now,  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  desirous  of 
disturbing  the  peace  n>t  tbe  world, 
is  Mr.  Kinglake*s  argument  through- 
out It  is  to  his  book  what  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  is  to  the  ^  Iliad ;' 
and  he  tells  us  that  the  reason  for 
this  truculent  desire  was  to  prop 
np  the  Freneh  Empire.  But  that 
reason,  though  it  may  plausibly 
explain  the  acts  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, does  not  account  in  the  least 
for  the  acts  of  the  French  PresideuL 
We  presume  Mr.  Kinglake  hardly 
wishes  us  to  infer  that  Louis  Napo* 
leon  sowed  the  seeds  of  war  duriug 
his  Presidenoy,  as  provision  for 
the  possible  necessities  of  a  possi- 
ble Empire.  Yet  the  historian's 
theory  would  seem  to  demand  th^ 
inference. 

The  poor  Sultan,  meanwhile,  who 
might  well  exclaim  ^A  plague  o' 
both  your  Churches  I'  was  the  un- 
willing arbiter  of  this  dispute  be- 
tween his  Christian  subjects,  and 
was  Qiged  by  the  great  champion 
on  each  side  to  decide  in  ^favour  of 
his  prot^ff^.  Who  might  have  the 
key,  or  whether  there  was  any  key 
at  all,  or  any  saoctuaiy  at  all,  or 
any  Greek  or  Latin  Church,  was  to 
this  hapless  potentate  a  matler  of 
profound  indifference.  The  French 
envoy  put  on  the  strongest  pressure, 
and  the  Sultan  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  Latins;  the  Bussian  minister 
thereupon  sqoeesed.  from  him  a 
concession  to  their  adversaries; 
and  between  the  two  he  managed, 
as  might  be  expected,  to  di^rast 
both  sects,  and  to  anger  the  Czar 
without  satisfying  the  Emperor. 
The  displeasure  of  Nicolas  was  ex- 
treme, and  he  prepared  to  support 
his  further  argnmeots  bv  marching 
a  large  army  towards  the  Turkish 
frontier.  And  the  first  u£e  of  this 
fioroe  was  to  give  momentum  to  the 
mission  of  Frinoe  Mentechikofi^  who 
was  sent  to  Oonstantiuople  as  the 
organ  of  his  Imperial  master's  dia* 
pleasure.  The  selection  of  the  en- 
voy showed  that  the  Czar  wished 
to  take  the  most  direct  and  violent 


course  to  the  fulfilment  of  hia  um ; 
for  the  Prince's  diplomacy  was  of 
that  simple  kind — ^the  only  kind  h^ 
seemed  capable  of  employing — 
which  regards  threats  as  the  best 
means  of  persuasion. 

These  strong  measure^  were  the 
first  indications  that  war  was  possi- 
bly impending.  And  as  they  ap- 
peared to  spring  from  the  religions 
fervour  of  the  Czar,  which  had  been  ^^ 
roused  to  this  pitch  by  tbe  gratui-  ^^ 
t<)ns  intermeddling  of  Napoleon  iu 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  it 
would  at  first  seem  as  if  it  were 
indeed  the  Frendi  ruler  who  bad 
first  blown  the  coal  which  presently 
caused  such  a  conflagration.  But 
in  the  interval  between  die  decision 
of  the  Sultan  about  the  cborcbes, 
and  the  appearanoe  of  Mentschikoff 
at  Constantinople,  Nicholas  had  held 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  the  re- 
markable conversations  which  ex- 
plain the  real  designs  cloaked  by  the 
religious  question.  In  these  inter- 
views he  uttered  his  famous  parable 
of  ^^the  sick  man,'*  representing 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  was  dying, 
and  might  fall  to  pieces  any  day, 
and  proposing  that  the  event  should 
be  provided  for  by  an  immediate 
arrangement  for  dividing  the  frag- 
ments. Provided  he  had  the  con- 
currence of  England,  the  Czar  would 
not,  he  said,  care  what  any  other 
Powers  might  do  or  say  in  the 
matter. 

Here  then  was  a  foregone  oondn* 
sion  plainly  revealed.  The  religious 
ire  of  tlie  Czar,  the  movement  of 
his  troops,  the  mission  of  Mentscbi- 
kofi^  were  all  to  be  instrumenis  for 
hastening  the  dissolution  of  the 
sick  man,  and  appropriating  his  do- 
mains. It  was  no  new  idea;  fur 
Nicholas  was  but  following  tiie  tra- 
ditionary polioy  of  his  house.  And 
if  it  could  \»  belieyed  that  his  ex- 
pectations of  the  speedy  ooUapse  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  were  real,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  blame  him  for 
wishing  to  profit  by  the  event  We 
are  too  apt  to  judge  of  tlie  policy 
of  other  Governments  by  the  inter- 
ests of  England,  and  to  condemn  . 
as  tmprinoipled  what  is  opposed  to 
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oar  adrantage.  Keyertheless,  to  a 
roler  of  Rossia,  no  object  can  appear 
more  legitimate  than  the  possession 
of  that  free  outlet  to  the  world, 
which  alone  is  wantinl^  to  remove 
the  spell  that  paralyses  her  gigantic 
energies.  Looking  from  the  shores 
of  *the  Eaxine,  she  is  but  moclced 
bj  the  Yision  of  naval  glories  and 
o^commeroial  prosperity;  bnt  let 
^^  her  extend  her  limits  to  the  Boa- 
^P  phoros  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
^^  no  dreams  of  greatness  can  be  too 
splendid  for  her  to  realise.  Bnt 
there  is  no  proof  that  ^|aOzar^s 
aoticipatioDB  respeQting^R'nrkey 
were  grounded  on  anything  more 
solid  than^his  strong  desire  to  ren- 
der them  true.  In  foot,  the  fore- 
cast of  the  Czar  la  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Mohammed  Damoor,  as 
described  in  ^  Eotben  :*  who,  having 
prophesied  that  the  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus would  be  despoiled  on  a  parti- 
calar  day,  took  steps  to  verify 
his  prediction  by  first  exciting 
and  then  heading  the  mob  of 
plunderers. 

The  reply  of  England  to  his  over- 
tures satisfied .  him  that  he  could 
not  hope  fbr  her  complicity  in  his 
design  upon  Turkey.  Had  it  been 
otherwi:^,  the  sick  man  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  so  oared  for  that, 
*sickor  well,  there  would  soon  have 
been  an  end  of  him.  But  the  Czar 
perceived  he  must  for  the  present 
forego  his  desire  for  the  vineyard 
of  Jitaboth.  Yet  there  were  several 
reasons  why  he  should  still  draw 
what  profit  he  could  from  the  pre- 
sent opportunity.  He  had  a  pre- 
text— an  indifferent  one  it  is  troe, 
but  still  ft  was  more  convenient  to 
use  it  than  to  look  for  another.  He 
had  been  at  the  trouble  of  military 
preparations,  and  was  naturally  de- 
sirous that  they  should  not  be  bar- 
ren of  result.  And,  in  the  matter 
of  Montenegro,  Turkey  had  just 
succumbed  to  him  so  readily  on  a 
threat  of  war,  that  it  seemed  very 
unlikely  he  should  ever  find  her'  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind  for  his  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  though  the  sick 
man  was  reprieved,  yet  he  was  not 
to  |E0   Boot-free;    aira   Mentsohikoff 


was  charged,  while  ostensibly  urg- 
ing the  Sultan  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places,  to  keep 
in  reserve  a  demana  of  much  deeper 
significance.   • 

Scornful  in  demeanour  and  im- 
perious in  language,  Mentsohikoff 
entered  Constantinople  more  like 
the  bearer  of  a  gage  of  defiance 
than  a  messenger  of  peace.  His 
deportment  startled  the  Divan  out 
of  its  habitual  calm;  and  the  Brit- 
ish Charge  d^Affaires,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Turkish  Ministers,  requested 
Ar  Admiral  at  Malta  to  move  his 
squadron  into  the  Levant.  This 
demand  was  not  complied  with; 
bnt  the  French  fleet  was  ordered  to 
Salamis.  And  this  movement  is 
condemned  by  Mr.  Einglake  as  most 
impolitic;  for  it  happened,  he  says, 
at  a  time  when  *Uhe*  anger  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  grown  0001,** 
and  it  *'  gave  deep  umbrage  to  Rus- 
sia." From  which  he  means  us  to  in- 
fer that  Louis  Napoleon,  following 
bis  deep  design  of  fanning  the  flame 
of  discord  when  it  should  seem  to 
UiT^guish,  was  so  timing  the  advance 
of  his  fleet  as  to  neutralise  the  pa- 
cific influences  which  had  begun  to 
have  their  sway. 

Now  what  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  case?  The  French  Emperor 
ktiew  •  nothing  of  the  conversation 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  which 
did  not  transpire  till  long  after- 
wards. Neither  he  nor  the  British 
Government  were  aware  of  the 
Czar's  real  demands.  Ostensibly  the 
tnaUer  of  controversy  was  still  the 
ori^nal  question  between  him  and 
the  Czar  concerning  the  Holy  Places. 
And  while  one  of  the  disputants, 
France,  had  urged  her  views  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  the  mouth  of  her 
ambassador,  her  opponent  was  pre- 
paring to  coerce  the  arbiter  by  a 
menacing  mission  backed  by  an 
army  and  a  fleet  The  army  already 
touched  the  frontier,  the  fleet  was 
prepared  to  sail  for  the  Bosphorus* 
Will  anybody  except  Mr.  Kinglake 
blame  the  French  Emperor  for 
sending  his  fleet  to  Salamis  f  or  say 
that  he  wift  bound,  before  taking 
such  a  step,  to  consider  whether  it 
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might  not  g^ve   deep   umbrage    to 
Russia  ? 

Mentschikoff  then  proceeded  to 
urge  bis  demands.  These  were, 
that  in  addition  to  the  concessions 
required  respeeting  the  Holy  Places, 
the  Saltan  sboold,  by  treaty  with 
the  Oiv^  engage  to  confirm  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in 
certain  privileges  and  immunities. 
Though  the  Sultan  was  very  willing 
to  confirm  them  in  these  privik 


he  was  by  no  means  willing  to  bind 
himself  by  treaty  with  the  Czar  to 
do  so;  for  by  doing  so  he  wouli 
give  the  Czar  a  right,  as  a  party  to 
file  treaty,  to  see  that  it  was  ful- 
filled; and  hence  those  who  were 
to  benefit  by  the  privileges  woold 
naturally  regard  most,  not  him  who 
granted  them,  but  him  who  could 
compel  their  observance.  In  fact 
it  was  virtually  conferring  on  the 
Czar  the  protectorate  of  the  Sul* 
tan's  Christian  sabjeots. 

It  was  while  the  Turkish  Hinb- 
ters  were  in  the  deepest  embarrass- 
ment between  the  consequences  of 
listeniog  to  such  a  proposition  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  Czar  by  refusing  to  entertain 
it  on  the  other,  that  Lord  Stratford 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The  coming 
of  the  British  Ambassador,  and  the 
diplomatic  duel  that  ensaed  be- 
tween him  and  Meutsohiko^  where 
predominant  influence  in  the  Sul- 
tanas counsels  was  to  be  the  prize 
of  the  victor,  forms  one  oi  the  most 
brilliant  passages  in  this  brilliant 
bouk.  The  mere  presence  of  the 
Ambassador  of  England  restores  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  to  com- 
plete self-possession.  When  Men- 
tschikoff blusters,  they  refresh  them- 
selves by  a  view  of  Lord  Stratford's 
commanding  aspect ;  when  the  Ros- 
sian  menaces  war,  they  are  comforted 
by  a  hint  from  the  Englishman  re- 
specting the  English  squadron.  Of 
such  dramatic  excellence  is  this 
portion  of  the  story,  that  the  en- 
thralled reader  forgets  to  inquire 
how  it  was  that  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  respect- 
ing the  subjects  of  Turkey,  the  Am- 
bii^ador  of  England  should  be  thpe 


foremost  champion.  But  we  see 
him  throughout  as  the  power  that 
moves  the  Mussulman  puppets,  aud 
from  whose  calm  opposition  the 
menaces  of  Mentschikoff  recoil  barm- 
less;  and  we  see  in  the  distant  St. 
Petersburg 'the  great  Czar  himself 
lashed  to  fury  at  feeling  himself 
foiled*  by  one  whom  he  has  long, 
we  are  told,  considered  as  a  personal 
foe.  We  cannot  but  feel  pitAd 
in  these  circumstances  of  the  posi- 
tion of  our.  representative,  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  perhaps, 
what  a^^tage  besides  this  feeling 
of  pridflFOi  as  a  nation,  derived 
from  iu^^ut  M  is  clear  that,  while 
the  Czar  was  dreaming,  as  of  some- 
thing possible  to  be  realised  by  a 
great  display  pf  power,  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte,  here  was  a  British 
protectorate  of  the  most '  absolute 
character  already  established  over 
the  Porte  and  its  subjects,  Christian 
and  Mussulman;  and  we  might 
almost  infer  that  nothing  further 
was  requisite  on  Lord  Stratford's 
part  but  to  humour  Mohammedan 
prejudices  by  submitting  to  a  few 
msignificant  religious  rites  in  order 
to  qualify  him  for  at  once  taking 
his  place  as  Chief  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  the  true  Commander 
of  the   faithful. 

In  the  diplomatic  encounter, 
Mentschikoff  had  no  more  chance 
than  the  fiend  in  a  moral  tale  of 
diablerUy  who  urges  weak  man  to 
sign  his  soul  away  after  the  good 
angel  has  come  to  the  rescue. 
Baffled  at  all  points,  he  departs  with 
all  the'  diplomatic  train,  muttering 
vengeancei  And  here  ends  the 
first  act  of  the  drama,  when  the 
pretexts  of  the  Czar  have  vanished 
and  he  shows  his  true  design.  The 
next  begins  with  the  cmssing  of 
the  Pruth  by  the  Russian  foroe:«,  in 
order  to  secure  the  material  guaran- 
tee of  the  Danubian  provinces. 
But  the  menacing  position  of  Russia 
was  not  the  only  change  in  the 
situation.  England,  who  in  the 
earlier  dispute  had  no  more  interest 
than  the  other  Western  Powers  in 
opposing  Russia^  had  in  the  progress 
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of  the  oontroyersy  made  herself  so 
promineDt  that  she  was,  in  the 
jadfftnent  of  Lord  Olarendon,  boand 
to  defend  the  proTinoes  of  the  Sal- 
tan against  an  nnprovoked  attack 
by  RosBia.  That  she  had  laid  her- 
self under  this  obligation  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  lofty  part  which 
Lord  Stratfurd  had  played  in  the 
drama.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
Lord  Stratford  not  been  so  ready 
f  and  oonspicnons  In  his  oharapion- 
sfaip,  the  Diyan,  feeling  itself  nn- 
BQpported,  might  haye  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  Russia. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  narratiye, 
then,  the  principal  positions  have 
been  oconpied  by  England,  Rnssia, 
and  Turkey;  and  the  interest  im- 
parted to  scenes  which,  from  ^an 
ordinary  hand,  would  haye  been 
eminently  tedious,  is  wonderful. 
Bat  at  this  Juncture,  King  Charles 
I^  who  has  long  been  impending, 
can  no  longer  be  keot  out  of  the 
memorial.  The  iniqoltons  machina- 
tions of  the  French  Emperor  are 
brought  into  the  foreground.  The 
occasion  for  enlarging  on  them  is 
that  which  we  shall  presently  state. 
Bat  first  we  must  say  that  it  is 
from  no  wish  to  dilate  on  what  we 
think  the  blemish  of  the  book  that 
we  expatiate  on  this  theme.  It  is 
because  it  is  mixed  up  with  all' the 
mi|tn  parts  of  a  work  which  we  are 
bound  to  treat  as  an  authentic  his- 
tory. But  it  happens  that,  for 
a  reason  to  be  noted  hereafter,  we 
can,  without  injury  to  the  texture, 
separate  this  portion  from  the  rest ; 
and  we  therefore  propose  to  follow 
this  thread  of  the  narratiye  to  its 
end,  and  so,  haying  done'  with  % 
to  be  at  liberty,  for  the  rest  of  these 
yolumes,  to  approye  no  less  warmly 
than  we  admire. 

Austria^  naturally  felt  consider- 
able interest  in  the  moyements  of  a 
formidable  neighbour,  whose  troops 
were  now  winding  round  her  fron- 
tier, who,  by  oyerrnnning  Turkey, 
would  enclose  some  of  her  provin- 
ces, and  who,  at  the  next  step  in 
advance,  would  control  the  Lower 
Danube.  She  therefore,  in  oon- 
JunctioQ  with   PraseJa,  made  com-. 


mon  cause  with  the  Western  Powers, 
BO  far  as  to  offer  a  strong  remon- 
strance against  the  occupation  of 
the  Dannbian  proyinoes,  and  to 
join  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
peace.  Mr.  Kinglake  contends 
that  this  kind  of  pacific  pressure 
would  have  securea  its  object,  and 
that  if  it  had  not,  Austria  would 
haye  joined  France  and  England  in 
haying  recourse  to  sterner  measures. 
But  he  says  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  result  of  this  joint  coercion, 
England  was  persnaded  to  join 
France  in  a  separate  course  of 
action,  which,  without  necessity, 
inyolved  us  in  a  war  desired  only 
by  the  French  Emperor.  '^  In  order 
to  see  how  It  came  to  be  possible," 
says  the  historian,  *^  that  the 
yast  interests  of  Europe  should  be 
set  aside  in  fayour  of  mere  personal 
objects,  it  will  presently  be  neces- 
sary to  contract  the  field  of  yision, 
and,  going  back,  to  the  winter  of 
1861,  to  glance  at  the  operations  of 
a  small  knot  of  middle-aged  men 
who  were  pushing  their  fortunes  In 
Paris." 

And  here  is  interpolated — ^for  as 
an  Interpolation  we  regard  it-^that 
curious  episode  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  wup  cTStat  and  the 
establishment  of  the  second  French 
Empire.  Standing  apart  from  the 
purpose  of  the  book,  its  isolation 
gives  it  peculiar  distinctness.  But 
its  inherent  character  is  such  that  it 
needs  no  art  or  accident  to  bring  it 
into  stroitgest  relief.  It  is  a  siuga- 
larly  clever  and  singularly  acrimoni- 
ous attack  upon  the  foremost  states- 
man and  most  powerful  potentate 
of  these  times.  And  it  nfakes  de- 
mands on  our  credulity  which  are  too 
heayy  for  anything  short  of  absolute 
proof  to  maintain.  For  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  a  set  of  men  with  no 
more  character  or  consideration  than 
Falstaff  and  his  associates,  were 
able  to  call  on  the  French  nation 
to  stand  and  deliver,  and  that  the 
nation  thereupon  submitted  to  be 
knocked  down,  to  haye  its  throat 
cut,  and  to  be  plundered  by  these 
minions  of  the  moon.  Now,  does 
anybody  think   that  diadems,  such 
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88  that  of  Fnnee,  are  to  be  atolea 
from  a  shelf  by  any  cntpnne  who 
wants  to  pat  them  in  his  pocket  t 
Or  does  anybody  think  that  a  mere 
ODtpnrse,  baving  sncoeeded  in  the 
theft,  could  80  have  worn  his  stolen 
diadem  as  to  enhance  its  splendonr 
and  renown  f  That  which  made 
the  Empire  possible,  and  that  which 
jnaintains  it  now,  was  the  oonvic- 
tion  that  the  choice  of  the  nation 
lay  between  it  and  Bed  Repablio- 
anism.  And  to  establish,  in  any 
degree,  his  case,  Mr.  ^inglake 
ahoold  have  proved  that  no  saoh 
conviction  existed.  But  if  it  be  true 
that  France  found  in  the  Empire 
a  refage  from  anarchy,  than  reason- 
able men  will  not  be  ready  to  scruti- 
nise, in  too  severe  a  spirit,  the  means 
taken  to  consolidate  the  throne. 
Granted  that  the  army,  the  instra- 
ment  employed  by  the  President, 
disgraced  itself  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unproToJced  slaughter — 
that  the  opposition  of  political  ad* 
yersaries  was  silenced  in  a  very 
arbitrary  fashion — that  a  foreign 
war  would  probablv  be  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  new  dynasty, 
•^jet  will  it  be  said  that  a  result 
which  has  tranqnilliaed  France, 
which  has  developed  her  resources 
and  exalted  her  reputation,  leaves 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
nothing  except  what  the  world 
must  regret  and  condemn  ?  And 
looking  at  the  portrait  which  Mr. 
Kinglake  has  drawn,  with  so  bold 
and  incisive  a  touch,  of  this  poten- 
tate of  wooden  face,  base  soul,  and 
Iseble  resolve,  who  tnrns  green  in 
moments  of  danger — ^who,  with  the' 
aid  of  swindlers  and  bravoes,  has 
yoked  France  to  his  chariot,  and 
drives  it  in  a  career  of  blood  with 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  bound 
to  its  wheels— we  ask,  not  only  is 
it  brilliant  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
is  It  like  the  original  t  We  do 
not  profess  to  believe  that  the 
Empire  is  the  perfection  of  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  maintain  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  a  model  of  virtue 
and  disinterested  policy.  Bat  if 
his  place  in  Europe  were  suddenly 
vacant,  will    Mr.    Kinglake  tell  us 


how  it  would  be  better  filled,  or 
what  precious  things  might  not  be 
thrown  into  the  gulf  before  it  could 
be  doeed  ?  And  if  no  answer  can 
be  given  to  the  question,  we  may 
well  doubt  the  expediency  of  oon- 
tributing  to  bring  so  impcnrtant  a 
personage  and  so  powerfol  an  ally 
into  contempt 

^Afbst  the  2d  December  in  the 
year  1851,"  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  in 
concluding  the  portion  of  bis  work       ^ 
relatmg  to  the  coup  SHat^  '^  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  France  was  used  for 
a  prop  to   prop  the  throne  which 
Morny  and    his  friends    had    bnilt 
np.    ...     Therefore,    although    I 
havedWelt  awhile  upon  a  singular 
passage  in  the  domestic  history  of 
France,    I     have     not    dlgreesedJ' 
Now,  even  if  he  could  prove  ^e  ne- 
cessities of  the  French  Empire  to 
have  been  the  main  motive  of  the 
part  England  took  in  the  war,  we 
should  still  dispute  this.    No  doubt 
it  is  the  bi^iness  of  ihe  historian  of 
an    important    series  of    events  to 
trace  them  to  their  eouroea,  and  the 
more  dearlv  he  can  show  the  con- 
nection hidden  from  ordinaiy  minds, 
the   more  sagacious  and   ingenious 
he  will  appear.    But  if  there  were 
no  limit  to  this,  the  history  of  anv 
event  might  spread  to  an  extent  al- 
together   boundless  ;    and  therefore 
to  jastifv  digression,  it  is  neoessary 
for  the  hiBtorian  to  show  that  the 
incidents  which  led    to   the   resolt 
had  a  neoeesary  and   not  an  acci- 
dental   influence    in    procuring   it 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  popu- 
lar uprising  against  a  despotism  or 
a  superstition,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the*  historian  should  trace  all 
the  successive  steps  by  which  thf 
national  feelings  were  roused  from 
suffering     to     resistance,      because 
those  steps  led  inevitably  and  na- 
turally to  that  particular  Result,  and 
not  to  any  other.    In  such  a  case 
history  is    perfonning    her    protSar 
function  of  explaining,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  posterity,  the  obscure  pro* 
cess    by  which    certain    conditions 
produce  cercain  effects.    But  where  i 

a  war  has  been  caused  by  the  ca- 
price and   unreasoning  anger  <^  •  ^ 
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potentate,  it  m  beside  the  pnrpose 
to  trece  ap  to  bis  very  cradle  the 
effect  of  early  misfDanagement  or 
neglect  id  rendering  him  passionate 
or  eapricioas.  f9r  do  political  lesson 
can  be  tangbt  where  results  cannot 
be  calcalated.  Id  sach  a  case  it 
will  be  snfiScient  to  state  the  fact, 
that  the  war  originated  in  the  iras- 
cible temper  and  unaccountable 
impolse  of  one  who  bad  the  power 
to  giTe  his  anger  such  tremendous 
vent  It  would  be  absurd  to  pause 
ID  the  history,  and  to  introduce  bis 
biography,  merely  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  bad  thing  when  great  power  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  is  the  slave  of  violent  caprice. 
And  in  the  present  instance,  if  it 
bad  been  stated  in  two  sentences 
tbat  the  conditions  under  which 
tbe  French  Empire  bad  started  into 
existence  were  such  as  to  render  a 
foreign  war,  or  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  Europe,  necessary  to  its 
stability,  tbe  statement  would  have 
folly  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
history,  and  would  have  received 
general  assent 

However,  having  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  prove  this  proposition  by 
a  separate  history  of  tbe  transition 
which  France  underwent  from  a 
republic  to  an  empire,  Mr.  King- 
lake  uodertakes  to  show  how  we 
were  dra$;ged  into  war  by  this  ne- 
cessitous Emperor.  He  asserts  many 
times  that  tbe  operations  of  the  French 
and  English  fleets  caused  the  war. 

**  The  English  Oovepunent,**  he  says, 
"conseDted  to  engage  in  naval  move* 
ments  which  affected — nay  governed — 
the  war.'»  And  again,  "The  French 
Bbperor  bad  no  sooner  engaged  the 
BogUsh  Goremment  in  a  separate  under- 
staoding,  than  he  began  to  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  using  the  naval  power 
of  Fmnoe  and  England  in  the  way  which 
he  proposed  —  a  way  bitterly  offensive  to 
Roesia.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in 
forcing  this  measure  upon  England,  he 
After  a  while  pressed  upon  her  another 
movement  of  the  fleets  still  more  hostile 
than  the  first,  and  again  he  suooeedod 
in  bringing  the  Eogliah  Government  to 
yield  to  him.  Again,  and  still  once 
again,  he  did  the  l&e,  always  in  the  end 
bringing  Bngluid  to  adopt  his  hostile 
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measures;  and  he  never  desisted  fiom 
this  course  of  action,  until  at  laet  it  bad 
effected  a  virtual  rupture  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Western  Powers." 

And  in  this  way  throughout  these 
transactions  the  Emperor  plays  a  part 
much  the  same  as  that  which  Satan 
took  in  the  scenes  in  Paradise;  and 
at  every  turn  we  see  him  moving 
deviously,  quite  serpentine  in  craft 
and  baseness,  or  squatting  load-like  at 
the  ear  of  the  slunjbering  British 
Government,  till  now,  at  the  Ithuriel 
touch  of  history,  he  starts  up  in  bis 
«true  form  of  ibalignant  demon. 

Tbe  various  items  of  the  present 
charge  against  him  are  collected  by  Mr. 
Kinglake  in  a  compendious  form  : — 

"Not  j(^t  as  part  of  this  narrative, 
but  by  way  of  anticipation,  and  in  order 
to  gather  into  one  page  the^grounds  of 
the  statement  just  made,  tbe  following 
instances  are  given  of  the  way  in  which 
the  English  Government  was,  from  time 
to  time,  driven  to  join  with  the  French 
Emperor  in  making  a  quarrelsome  use 
of  the  two  fleets  r—On  the  13th  of  July 
1853,  the  French  Emperor,  through  his 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  to 
the  Eifgllah  Government  tbat  if  the  oo> 
cupation  of  the  Principalities  continued, 
the  French  fleet  oould  not  longer  remain 
at  Besica  Bay.  On  the  19th  of  August 
he  declared  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  combined  fleets  should  enter 
tbe  Dardanelles,  and  he  pressed  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  adopt  a  resolution  to 
this  effect.  On  the  2l8t  of  September 
he  insisted  that  the  English  Government, 
at*  tbe  same  moment  as  the  French, 
should  immediately  order  up  the  com- 
bined squadrons  to  Constantinople.  On 
the  15th  of  December  he  pressed  the 
English  Government  to  agree  that  the 
Allied  fleets  should  enter  the  Eoxine, 
take,  possession  of  i^  and  interdict  the 
passage  of  every  Russian  vessel.  It  will  * 
k)e  seen  that^  with  more  or  less  reluc- 
tanoe  and  after  more  or  less  delay,  these 
demands  were  always  acceded  to  by  Eng- 
land :  and  the  course  thus  taken  by  tbe 
maritiiue  Powers  was  &tal  to  the  pend- 
ing negotiations;  for,  besides  that  in 
the  way  already  shown  the  Gzar^a  whole- 
some ieara  were  converted  into  bursts  of 
rage,  the  Turks  at  the  same  time  were 
deriving  a  dangerous  encouragement  from 
the  sight  of  the  French  and  English  war 
flags ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  ne- 
gotiators,  with  all  their  skill   and  all 
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their  pattenoe,  were  never  able  to  frame 
a  Note  in  the  exact  words  which  would 
allay  the  anger  of  Nicholas,  without  en- 
oounteriog  a  steadfast  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan." 

We  have  only,  then,  to  take  io 
their  tnm  the  items  tUos  eoQinerated 
to  ascertuD  the  jnstioe  of  the  charge. 
The  first  of  the  naval  movements 
was  the  advance  of  the  fleets  to  Besica 
Bay.  This  made  the*  Czar  very 
angry.  But  it  was  in  itself  a  per- 
fectlv  lawful  operation,  and  quite 
consistent  with  frieddlin^  and* 
desire  for  peace.  It  b^  no  means 
balanced  the  aggressive  advance 
of  the  Czar  into  the  Principalities 
and  the  orders  to  the  Sebastopol 
fleet  Moreover,  however  irritating 
to  Nicholas,  he  condoned  it,  for  we 
find  him  long  afterwards  accepting 
the  Vienna  Note  framed  by  the 
four  Powers,  the  acceptance  of  which 
by  Turkey  would  have  settled 
the  dispute.  That  it  was  not 
accepted  by  Turkey  was  due  entirelv 
to  Lord  Stratford  and  the  TurkiBh 
Ministers.  "The  French  Emperor," 
says  Mr.  Kinglake,  "did  ndthing 
whatever  to  thwart  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity.".  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  movements  of  the 
fleets  thus  far  had  produced  no  effect 
which  was  not  completelv  neutralised, 
and  that  the  Emperor's  desire  for  war 
did  not  prevent  him  from  contributing 
to  the  general  effort  for  peace. 

The  next  movements  of  the  fleets 
was  into  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Sultan  was  engaged  by  treaty  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  the  fleets  of 
any  Power  so  long  as  he  should  be 
at  peace.  What,  then,  were  the  rea- 
.sons  for  entering  the  Straits?  Were 
thev  purely  provocative?  Now,  we 
find  that  the  demand  for  ^ar  on 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  people  had 
at  this  time  become  so  urgent,  that 
the  Ambassadors  to  the  Porte  re- 
garded it  as  almost  irresistible.  The 
French  Ambassador  viewed  it,  Mr. 
Kioglakesays.  ''with  sincere  alarm." 
He  wrote  a  aespatch  to  his  Govern- 
ment, imparting  to  it  what  we  must 
admit  to  have  been  also  ^'sincere 
alarm,"  for  there  is  no  evidence  or 
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insinuation  of  the  contrary;  and 
that  alarm  being  shared  by  our 
Government,  the  fleets  were  order- 
ed to  enter  the  Dardanelles  that 
they  might  be  ready,  if  wanted,  to 
support  the  Turkifih  Government 
against  the  belligerent  wishes  of  its 
own  subjects. 

But  another  important  circum- 
stance had  6ccnrred  before  the 
entry  of  the  .fleets.  In  invading 
the  Principalitioi,  the  Czar  bad  an- 
nounced that  this  was  not  meant  as 
an  act  of  war.  And  the  Sultan's 
hold  on  these  provinces  was  of  such 
an  anomalous  kind  that  bis  advisers 
held  him  to  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
strue the  invasion  as  an  act  of  war, 
or  not,  at  his  own  pleasure.  He 
had  now  given  notice  to  the  Czar 
that  unless  the  Russian  troops 
should  quit  the  Principalities  m 
fifteen  days  he  would  declare  war. 
Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  days  bad 
elapsed  .when  the  fleets  entered. 
Except  for  observing  the  strict 
letter  of  the  treaty,  it  was  not  of 
the  least  importance  whether  they 
entered  a  day  sooner  or  later.  Yet 
Mr.  Kinelake  tells  us  the  Czar  was 
very  indignant  at  the  violation  of 
the  treaty,  and  he  laments  that  an- 
other day  was  not  suffered  to  elapee 
before  the  movements  Now,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances — that 
the  fleets  had  already  been  for  a 
long  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ambassadors,  who  might  summon 
them  to  Constantinople  whenever 
they  judged  necessary,  and  that  the 
Czar  knew  it— r that  war  steamers 
had  already  been  called  up  to  tbe 
Bosphoros  by  both  tbe  Ambassa- 
dors, French  and  English,  and  tbe 
treatv  thus  broken  as  completely  as 
by  the   passage  of  a  hundred  fleets 

—  that  the  Czar  had  himself  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Principalities,  de- 
prived himself  of  the  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  violation  of  the  treaty 

—  that  fifteen  days'  notice  of  a  de- 
claration of  war  had  been  given, 
and  that  the  foil  term  mast  hare 
expired  before  the  fleets  could  arrire 
at  Constantinople  —  considering  all 
this,  the  provocation  is  rcKlui^  to 
such  an  infinitesimal  quantity,  that 
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it  18  barely  worth  a  passing  men- 
tion. There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  prospects  of  peace 
were  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
adranee  of  the  fleets.  Yet  a  hasty 
raider  of  Mr.  Kinglake's   narrative 


when  in  hot  porsnit  of  the  foe,  step  to 
a  condnsion  over  groanda  where  few 
can  follow.  The  fleets  entered  the 
Dardanelles  on  the  22d  October.  The 
attack  of  Sinope  took  place  on  the 
30th  November.    The  Tarks  and  Bos- 


might  easily  imagine  that  it  produced   sians  had  been  at  war  for  six  weeks 


the^direst conseqnences.  "When  the 
tidings  of  this  hostile  measure,"  he 
8BJ9,  "reached  St  Petersburg,  they 
put  an  end  for  the  time  to  all  pro- 
spect of  peace."    And  again — 

"The  Czar  received  tidings  of  the 
hostile  deciaion  of  the  maritime  Powers 
in  a  spirit  which,  this  time  at  least,  was 
almost  justified  by  the  provocation  given. 
In  retdiation  for  what  he  would  natu- 
rally look  upon  as  a  bitter  ajQh>nt|  and 
eren  as  a  breach  of  treaty,  he  deter* 
mined,  it  would  seem,  to  have  vengeance 
at  sea  whilst  vengeance  at  sea  was  still 
possible;  'and  it  was  under  the  spur  <^ 
the  anger  thus  kindled  that  orders  ibr 
active  operations  were  given  to  the  fleet 
at  Sehastopol.  The  vengeance  he  medi- 
tated he  could  only  wreak  upon  the  body 
of  the  Turks,  for  the  great  offenders  of 
the  West  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
I  power." 

Would  not  the  reader  imagine 
from  thia  that  the  attack  of  Sinope 
had  been  proved  by  full  evidence  to 
be  the  ina mediate  result  of  the  ezas- 


and  though  the  Russian  Minister  had 
announced  in  a  circular  some  time  be- 
fore, that  the  Czar,  in  hopes  still  of  a 
oeaoeful  solution,  would  remain  on  the 
aefensive  as  long  as  his  dignity  and 
interests  would  allow,  yet,  as  Mr. 
Kinglake  himself  says,  **  After  the 
issue  of  the  circular,  the  Govern- 
ment of  St  Petersburg  had  received 
intelligence  not  oply  that  active  ^ 
warfare  was  going  on  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  but  that  the 
Turks  had  seized  the  Russian  fort 
of  St  Nicholas  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Euzine,  and  were  attacking 
Russia  upon  her  Armenian  fron- 
tier;" and  he  fully  absolves  the 
Czar  from  any  breach  of  faith  in 
this  matter.  Yet  he  would  gravely 
have  us  believe  that  the  attack  of 
the  ships  of  one  Power  upon  those 
of  another  with  which  it  is  at  open 
war  requires  explanation,  and  that 
the  most  natural  explanation  pos- 
sible is  to  be  fonnd  in  attributing 
it  to  a  slow  retaliation  for  an  ima- 


^  «.w  ..^^^.^y.  .^v...  ^.  ™  ™..^  j^  ^  ^  gjQ^  retaliation  for  an  ima- 
peration  of  the  Czar  at  the  advance  ^  j^j  j^gj^t^  y,  ^^^  ^,ther 
of  the  combined  fleete?  But  Mr  |>^^/„^  Jj/j^  ^  .^  /^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
Kinglake  acquaints  18  in  a  note  with  ^^^  ^^at,  in  the  early  rounds  of  a 
the  real  grounds  on  which  he  makes   celebrated  pugilistic   encounter,    Mr. 

Sayers  bad  hit  Mr.  Heenan  very 
hard  in  the  eye,  not  because  they 
were  fighting,  but  because  one  of  the 
bystanders  had  previously  trodden  on 
the  champion's  coat 

As  the '  reader  will  probably  de-. 
cline  to  follow  Mr.  Kinglake  over  his 
slender  bridge  of  inference,  we  mast 

event  upon  the  other  is  close  enough  to  l^^lifrLS  J^th^'p^^n^S! 
warrant  the  statement  contained  in  the  movement  instigated  by  the  French 
text  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  Emperor  and  turning  the  scale  w 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  it  is  fair  to  'a^pa''  of  war ;  and,  as  only  one  re- 
suppose  that  the  Czar  remembered  his  mains  to  be  accounted  for,  we  have 
promise,  and  did  not  sanction  any  actual  not  far  to  look.  The  next  orders 
attack  upon  the  enemy  unless  his  com- 
manders should  be  previously  apprised 


this  confident  assertion  : — 

*'  This  conclusion  is  drawn  fit>m  dates. 
The  hostile  resolution  of  the  Western 
Powers  was  known  to  the  Czar  a  little 
before  the  14th  of  October,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  following  month  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  was  at  sea.'  If  allowance 
be  made  for  distance  and  preparation,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sequence  of  one 


sent  to  the  fleets  were  intended   to 
obviate   an6ther     disaster    and   dis- 


that  the   Turks  had  commenced  active  grace  such  as  that  of  Sinope.      They 
wai&re."  provided    that    Russian     ships    met 
We  read  this  note  with  surprise,  with   in   the  Euxine  should  be^  re- 
It   proves  that  Mr.  Kinglake   can,  quested,    and,    if    necessary,    con- 
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strained  to  retaro  to  Setmstopol.  land  into  war,  and  all  beeaiue  war 
This,  Mr.  Kioglake  terms  **  a  harsh  was  necessary  to  the  stability  of  bis 
and  insaltiDg  coorse  of  action/'  throne.  The  complicated  textnre 
He  says  the  English  Cabinet  dnrr  of  his  intrigue  is  followed  and 
ing  their  deliberations  ^  were  made  traced  with  immense  p&tienoe  and 
acquainted  ,  with  the  will  of  the  ingenuity ;  and  yet,  when  tbe  work 
French  Emperor;  ....  the  ^res-  is  complete,  and,  bis  imperial  vie- 
sure  of  the  French  Emperor  was  tim  <atand8  fully  detected  and  ex- 
the  cogent  motive  which  governed  posed  as  the  incendiary  of  Europe, 
|he  result ;  ....  the  result  was  that  the  detective  suddenly  destroys  his 
now,  for  the  second  time,  France  own  finely-spun  web  at  s  blow, 
dictated  to  England  the  use  that  England  was  the  tool  of  the  French 
^  should  make  of  her  fleet,  and  Empecor,  but  the  French  Emperor 
by  this  time,  .  perhaps,  submission  was  the  tool  of  a  still  more  astute 
had  become  more  easy  than  it  was  and  potent  personage.  <*When  tbe 
at  first."  But  Lord  Olarendon  has  Gzar  began  to  encroach  upon  the 
been  quoted  by  Mr.  Einglake  as  Sultan,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
saying,*  months  before,  that  it  had  so  completely  meet  Lord  Palmer- 
become  the  duty  of  England  to  de-  stonjs  every  wish  as  an  alliance  be- 
fend  Turkey.  According  to  Mr.  tween  the  two  Western  Powers, 
Kinglake,  when  independent  Powers  which  should  toss  France  hesd- 
are  acting  together,  to  propose  is  to  long  into  the  English  policy  of 
dictate,  and  to  acquiesce  is  to  sub-  upholding  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
mit  To  make  a  suggestion  is  im-  .  .  .  .  As .  he  (Lord  Palmerstoo) 
perious,  and  to  adopt  it  is  ignomin-  from  the  first  had  willed  it,  so 
ious.  But  what  kind  Of  an  alliance  moved  the  two  great  nations  of  tbe 
would  this  be?  or  how  would  con-  West."  Tbe  elaborated  structure 
cert  be  possible  under  such  circum-  of  French  iotrigue  falls,  and  our 
stances?  The  proposal  of  tbe  gay  perennial  Premier  is  discovered 
French  Emperor  was  so  ofiered  as  smiling  amid  the  ruins.  Thus  FuDcb 
to  show  that  he  was  thoroughly  murders  his  wife  and  infant,  hangs 
convinced  of  its  expediency.  If  he  the  executioner,  and  shines  as  tbe 
was  so  convinced,  he  was  right  so  to  dexterous  and  successful  yillafn,  till, 
ofifer  it.  And  why  did  the  English  at  the  close  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Cod- 
Ministry  adopt  it?  Because  the  lin,  the  real  wire* puller,  draws  aside 
English  people  more  than  kept  the  curtain  and  appears  at  the  bo^ 
pace  with  the  wishes  of  the  £ipi]«-  torn  qf  the  sbow,  while  the  great 
ror.  ^'A  huge  obstacle,"  says  tbe  criminal  and  his  victims  revert  to 
historian,  "to  the  maintenance  of  their  proper  condition  of  sawdust  and 
peace  in  Europe  was  raised  up  by  tinsel. 

the  temper  of   the  English  people;  The  terms  of  the  alliance  between 

....  the  Eoglish  desired  war."    It  France  and  England  are  sorely  not 

is   strange    doctrine   then,   that   an  difficult  to  .understand.    The   policy 

English  Ministry  which,   by  assent-  of  upholding  tbe    Ottoman  Empire 

ing   to   the   proposition  of  an  ally,  was,  as   Mr.     Kinglake   says,   "an 

expresses  the  temper  of  the  Eoglish  English    policy.'*      The    object    for 

people,  thereby  submits  to  foreign  die-  which  the  Governments    of   France 

tation.  and    England    were    actively   united 

But    the   strangest   part   of    the  was  an  English   object.     Naturally 

French  part  of  the  story  is  behind,  we    inquire    what    inducement     the 

We  have  seen    how'  Mr.    Kinglake  Emperor    had     then     to    form   the 

traces    from   the    first  the-  devious  alliance  ?     Mr.    Kinglake    furnishes 

wiles  of  the  French  Emperor— how  us   with  tbe  correct    response.     It 

it    was   his    craft   that   firs^t   made  seemed,    he  says,   to   the   Emperor 

the    question    of  the   Holy    Places  ''that,  by  offering  to  thrust  France 

important  —  how   his    '' subtle    and  into   an    English    policy,  be   migbt 

dai^erouB    counsels"    hurried   Eng-  purchase    for    himself    an    aUiance 
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with  the  QaeeOi  and  *  win  for  his  Mol«over,  it  is  partly  owing  to  hia 
new  throne  a  aanctton  of  more  last-  own  excellences  that  we  have  been 
log  worth  than  Momy's  well  -  war-  able  to  find  matter  for  dispute, 
ranted  return  of  his  eight  millions  Many  a  writer  woald  have  so  mad- 
of  approving  Frenchmen.  Above  died  his  facts  and  his  prejadioes 
sU,  if  be  coald  bf  united  with  £og-  that  we  shoald  have  fondd  it  hard 
land,  be  might  be  able  to  enter  upon  to  do  more  than  sospect  the  pre- 
tbat  oonspicnoos  action  in  Earope  sence  of  error  in  the  cloudy  me- 
which  was  needful  for  his  safetv  at  dium.  But  his  style  is  so  clear,  so 
home,  and  might  do  this  wiinout  precis^  that  the  reasoning  every- 
bringing  npon  himself  any  war  of  a  where  shines  through  and  a  fai- 
dangeroos  kind."  The  advantages  lacy  or  an  inconsistency  has  no 
of  the  allianoe  were  to  be  reoipro-  more  chance  of  escaping  detection 
cat.  The  Emperor  was  to  gain  in  than  a  gold  fish  in  a  crystal  aqua- 
position  and  reputation,  in  return,  rium.  And  besides,  Mr.  Kinglako 
for  aiding  with  his  fleets  and  armies  himself  most  honestly  and  liberally 
the  attainment  of  an  English  object  furnishes  ns  with  the  facts,  and 
Mutual  interest  and  mutual  com-  even  the  inferences,  necessary  to 
promise  was  the  basis  of  this,  as  of  rectify  his  theory.  Thus  the  effect, 
moat  allianoea.  We  had  not  to  ac-  in  bia  history,  of  his  hostility  to 
case  the  Emperor  of  any  breach  of  the  Emperor  is  not  that  of  a  false 
faith  in  executing  his  part  of  the  proportion  in  a  rule  of  three,  which 
compact.  Being  already,  as  Lord  extends  and  vitiates  the  whole 
Olaiendon  said,  committed  to  the  process.  It  is  onl^  like  a  series  of 
defence  of  Turkey,  it  made  a  vast  erroneous  items  introduced  in  a 
diflerence  to  ns  whether  we  should  sum    in    addition,    which    may   be 


enter  on  a  war  with  Russia  alone, 
or  should  be  aided  by  the  immense 
power  of  Franca    And  it  was  only 


•separated  and  deaucted,  leaving  the 
total  right. 
TIte    course   of    the    transactions 


fair  that  the  Emperor  should  be  al-  that  led  to  the  war  may  then  be 
k)wed  to  occupy,  in  the  transao-  traced,  as  clearly  as  diplomacy, 
tiona  which  ensued,  that  position,  dealing  with  many  great  interests 
the  attainment  of  which  was  his  and  many  unseen  motives,  gene- 
grand  object  in  seekine  the  alii-  rally  permits.  The  squabble  about 
anoe.  Yet  Mr.  Kinglake  olames  this  the  Holy  Places  was  not  the  origin 
neoessitous  potentate  because  he  did  but  only  the  pretext  of  the  dispute 
not  sacrifice  his  position  and  himself  with  Turkey.  The  conversations 
to  our  interests — because  he  did  not  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  and 
chivalrously  place  his  army  and  navy  the  mission  of  Mentschikolf  prove 
at  our  service  for  the  promotion  of  that  the  Czar  was  already  seeking 
Eogliab  policy,  and  remain  quietly  to  dislocate  the  fabric  of  the  Turk- 
10  the  background,  with  his  gener-  ish  Empire,  and  only  took  that  lever 
ous  feelings  for  his  reward ;  and  he  because  it  lay  readiest  to  bis  hand. 
blames  our  own  GoveVnment  for  '^A  crowd  of  monks,^'  says  Mr. 
making  those  compromises  which  Kinglake,  in  his  picturesque  way, 
aloie  oonld  render  the  alliance  pos-  "with  bare  foreheads,  stood  quar- 
sfble.  relling  for  a  key  at  the  sunny  gates 
And  here,  we  rejoice  to  say,  our  of  a  church  in  Palestine^  but  be- 
serions  differences  with  Mr.  King-  yood  and  above,  towering  high  in 
lake  end.  After  so  much  entertain-  the  misty  North,  men  saw  the  am- 
ment  and  instruction  as  we  have  bition  of  the  Czars."  But  the  real 
derived  from  his  book,  it  seems  design  could  not  long  be  hidden  by  . 
almost  ungrateful  to  make  to  it  so  the  pretext  And  the  execution  of 
many  exceptions  But  if  we  have  that  design  would  be  subversive  of 
occupied  much  of  our  space  thus,  that  balance  which  it  was  the  duty 
he  most  remember  that  it  takes  and  interest  of  the  other  Powers  to 
longer  to  argue  than  to  acquiesce,  maintain.    It  was  for  the  Czar,  then 
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to  choose  a  time  for  Bis  project  when  mands  of  Meotaohikoff  for  grantioff 

he  might    find    each    of   the  other  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Ohnrch 

Powers  restrained   by  some  coanter-  in  Tarkej  to  the  Czar, 
acting    motive    from    opposing    his       It  was  Lord  Stratford's  share  in 

ambition.     Lookiojr     over    Enrope,  the  diplomatic  contest  that   ensae^f 

he  thonght    that  hie    perceived  the  which    first    gav^  England   promi- 

favourable    moment.      Austria,    the  nence  in  the  dispate.    And  whether 

Power  most  interested  from  her  con-  the  part  he  took  was  in  accordance 

tignity,  and   from  the  importance  to  with   instractions  from  his  Oov.ern- 

her  of  free  use  of  the  great  water-  ment,  or   was  dne  to  the  infioeooe 

way   of   Sonthern  Qermany,  if  she  of  his  personal  character,  the  result 
had  much   reason  to  resist,  had  also .  was  to  assure  England  that  the  pre- 

mach  reason  to  acquiesce.    She  still  dominance  of  her  Ambassador  in  the 

felt  too  keenly,  financiallv  and  poli-  councils  of  the  Pprte,  whatever  ad- 

^ically,  the  effects  of  the  heavy  blows  vantage    it    might    confer,    carried 

dealt  her  in  1848-9  to  be  ready  or  with  it  grave  responsibility.    -When 

willing  for  war.    She  was  under  a  Mentschikoff     witndrew      in     anger 

huge  debt  of  gratitude  to  Nicholas,  from    the   scene,   England    was,  in 

who,  in  the  hour  of  her  direst  ne-  the   opinion   of  her  own   Ministers, 

cessity,  bad  advanced   to  save   her,  committed  to    the  defence  of   Tnr- 

'  without  condition  and    without  re-  key. 
ward.    He    possessed,  too,  a   great       We   have    seen    that   the  Czar's 

personal  ascendancy  over  the  young  original    design    was    made     depen- 

Emperor    of   Austria.    And,  lastly,  dent  on    the    concurrence   of    £ng- 

at  this  time  Austria  had  a  hostile  land.    When    he    found    that     this 

altercation     with     Turkey,     which  was    unattainable,   the   design    was 
would    render    it*  more    than  ever,  modified.    .He  now  found  that  even 

difficult  for  her  to  take  part  with  the  in    this     modified     form     England 

Sultan.  ,  *  would    not    only    not    concur,    but 

It  might  be  calculated  that  Prus-  would   oppose    it.     Why    then    did 

sia  would   follow  the  lead  of  Aus-  he  persist?    It   was  because  be  did 

tria.    Her    interests  were  the  same  not   believe  that   the   opposition  of 

in    kind,    but    far    less   in   degree.  England    would    go    the   length   of 

Once   satisfied    that    full  guarantees  war. 

for    the    freedom    of    the    Danube        L6rd     Aberdeen,     the  .  Eoglis'h 

would    be     given,     she    would    no  Premier,  besides  being  the  personal 

longer  have  special    interest  in  the  friend    of    Nicholas,    and    therefore 

subject  disposed    to    view     Russian    policy 

As  to  France,  there  seemed  to  be  with    comparative    iodulgeoce,    was 

no  special    reason    why    she  should  the    open    and    professed    friend   of 

interfere.    And  if  she  should  inter-  pace  at    any  price.    He  had  that 

fere,  the  Czar's  sentiments  towards  horror  of  war  which  in  a  statesman 

the  new  Empire  were  f uch  as  would  is  an  unpardonable  and   fat%l  weak- 

rather  lead  hjm  to  disdainful  defiance  ness.    And    in    this    particular    he 

than  conciliation.  was  believed   only  to  represent  the 

At  first  he  anticipated  no  diffi-  feeling  of  the  Eoglish  people.  The 
oulty  in  persuading  the  Eoglish  Czar,  in  common  with  most  of  th^ 
Qovernment  to  join  in  his  designs,  world,  was  convinced  that  they 
Finding,  However,  by  the  rejection  were  entirely  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
of  his  overtures,  that  he  could  not  suit  of  commerce.  He  took  the 
hope  for  the  support  of  England,  Exhibition  of  1851  for  the  national 
he  probably  postponed  the  extreme  confession  of  faith.  He  believed 
measures  of  aggression.  But,  for  that  England  had  no  god  but  gold, 
the  reasons  we  have  stated  in  a  and  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  her  pro- 
former  paragraph,  he  was  unwilling  phet. 

to  let  the  opportunity  pass  totally       Tt)is  fallacy  Mr.  Kinglake  exposes 

unimproved ;     and    hence    the    de-  in  his  happiest  style :— 
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'*A11  Boglaad  bad.  been  brought  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  wickedness  to 
incar  war  without  neces^ty  or  justice; 
but  when  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Peace 
Party  had  the  happiness  of  beholding 
this  wholesome  result,  they  were  fiur 
fix>m  stopping  ehort  They  went  on  to 
make  light  of  the  very  principles  by 
which  peace  is  best  maintained,  and 
ftltiiough  they  were  conscientious  men, 
meaning  to  say  and  do  what  was  right^ 
yet,  being  unacquainted  with  the  causes 
vhich  bring  about  the  fall  of  empires, 
they  deliberately  inculcated  that  habit 
of  setting  comfort  against  honour  which 
historians  call  *  corruption/  They  made 
it  plain,  as  they  imagined,  that  no  war 
which  was  not  engaged  in  for  the  actual 
defence  of  the  countiy  could  ever  be 
right;  but  even  there  they  took  no  rest, 
for  they  went  on  and  on,  and  still  on, 
QDtQ  their  foremost  thinker  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  in  ^he  event  (3f  an  at- 
tack upon  our  shores,  the  invaders 
ought  to  be  received  with  such  an  effu- 
sion of  hospitality  and  brotherly  love  as 
could  not  fiiil  to  disarm  them  of  their 
enmity,  and  eonvbrt  the  once  dangerous 
Zouave  into  the  valued  fiiend  of  tho 
family.  Then,  with  great  merriment, 
the  whole  English  people  turned  round, 
and  although  they  might  still  be  wiUiog 
to  go  to  the  brink  of  other  precipices, 
they  refused  to  go  farther  towards  that 
one.  The  doctrine  had  struck  no  root 
It  was  ill  suited  to  the  race  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  The  male  chSeced  it, 
and  forgot  it  until  there  came  a  time  for 
testing  %  and  then  discarded  it;  and 
the  woman,  from  the  very  first,  with  her 
true  and  simple  instinct,  was  quick  to 
understand  its  value.  She  would  sub* 
scribe,  if  her  husband  required  it,^to 
have  the  doctrine  taught  to  charity  chil- 
dren, but  she  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
taught  to  her  own  boy.  So  it  proved 
barren." 

Oaostio  as  this  is,  it  is  only  too  in- 
dolgent  to  the  Peace  Party.  J>^ot  that 
it  is  of  special  importance  now  to 
crash  what  is  already  so  depressed  and 
abased  as  to  have  lost  its  power  of 
mischief.  The  course  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  has  been  such  that  they 
cunid  not  eontinae  to  enjoy  any  large 
measure  of  popularity,  except  upon 
the  anomalous  condition  that  a  great 
number  of  Boglishmen  should  join  io 
hating  England.    For  years  past  do 


petulant  despotism,  no  drunken  repub- 
lic could  sbake  its  coarse  fist  in  the 
face  of  this  country,  without  finding 
its  warmest  supporters  in  those 
men  of  the  olive  branch,  who  were 
never  weary  of  urging  us  to  offer 
both  cheeks  to  the  smiter.  Their 
mode  of  interference  in  a  quarrel  is 

'  like  that  of  the  affectionate  friends, 
who,  if  a  "man  were  attacked,  would 
cling  round  him  and  hamper  him, 
reviling  him  for  his  pugnacity, 
while  his  adversary  ran  bim  through 
the  body.  Long  fallen  from  their 
position  as  dracles,  they  lie  at  the 
base  of  their  tall  pedestals,  and 
"none  so  poor  as  do  them  rever- 

>ence."  But,  in  granting  them  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  Mr.  Emglake  falls, 
we  think,  into  the  now  common 
error  of  pushing  candA  to  excess. 
A  man's  mistakes  are  nonest  when 
he  is  led  into  them  by  motives  irre- 
spective of  his  interests.  The  fa- 
natic who  sacrifiees  his  own  advan- 
tage along  with  that  of  other  people 
cannot  be  accused  of  baseness.  Bnt 
these  men  had  a  direct  interest  in 
preaching  the  doctride  of  the  necessity 
of  national  poltroonery.  The  substi- 
tution of  a  purely  commercial  policy 
for  that  which  the  nation  bad  hitherto 
followed,  was  intimately  blended  with 
their  own  personal  advantage.  The 
motive,  therefore,  that  inspired  the  er- 
ror renders  it  inexcusable. 

Blind,  then,  to  consequences,  the 
Czar  continued  his  course  of  aggres- 
sion. He  marched  his  troops  into  the 
Principalities.'  Thereupon,  no  longer 
opposed  only  by  England,  he  finds 
himself  met  by  the  concerted  ac- 
tion of  the  four  gr^at  Powers.  And 
the  question  of  interest  at  this  par- 
ticular stage  is,  Whether  the  primary 
object' of  defending  Turkey  was  to 
be  best  attained  by  the  action  of*  the 
four  Powers,  or  by  the  increased  de- 
cision in  action  of  England  and 
France.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Czar  knew  long  before  be 
occupied  the  Principalities  that 
Austria*  would  resist  the  step.  Yet 
the  united  remonstrance  of  the  four 
Powers  had  failed  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  it.  And  it  also.  .  failed 
afterwards   to    induce    him    to   re- 
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tract  it  Through  remonstraDoe,  From  this  period,  then,  it  be- 
oppositioo,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  comes  apparent  that,  if  Bossla 
toe  war,  he  contiuaed  to  hold  the  shoald  persist  in  aggression*  war 
provinctfs.  It  becomes  then  a  qiies-  was  ioevitable.  And  Bassia  did 
tioD,  when  we  are  considering  the  persist  in  aggression.  And  if  it 
statement  that'  the  peaceful  pres-  be  considered  as  established  that 
sore  of  the  four  Powers  would  the  Czar  was  led  so  to  persist  by 
have  attained  our  object  in  the  most  a  conviction  that  England  would 
desirable  way,  whether  a  course  of  not  resort  to  war  —  which  is  the 
action  so  slow  was  consistent  with  general  and  probably  correct  opin- 
onr  engagement  to  defend  Turkey,  ion  —  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
It  i^  a  matter  at  least  open  to  be  denied  that  a  course  of  action 
doubt.  which  must  undeceive  him  would 
But  granting  that  either  the  slow  be  the  most  likely  to  cause  him 
action  of  Austria,  or  the  *  more  de-  to  desist ;  and  that  the  naval 
cisive  policy  of  France,  would  have  movements  that  ensued  were  only 
equally  availed,  if  adopted  by  com-  such  as  would  conidnce  him  of  oor 
mon  consent,  was  that  ananimity  intention  without  driving  him  to 
possible?-  Austria  had  many  rea-  extremity.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Fons  for  liiQiting  her  interference  to  two  theories  —  one  of  which  is  that 
diplomatic  ^essure.  Moreover,  her  the  paci6c  disposition  of  our  Gov- 
ground  of  Wmplaiot  against  Russia  ernment  allowed  x»  to  drift  into  war, 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Princi-  and  the  other  that  our  menacing  se- 
pal i  ties,  not  the  threatening  of  Tur-  tion  irritated  the  Ozar  beyond' con- 
key.  Should  B()88ia  adopt  some  trol,  and  therefore  caused  the  war  — 
other  method  of  coerting  Turkey,  are  incompatible, 
such  as  sending  her  fleet  into  the  The  fleets  then  moved  to  the 
Bosphorus,  and  withdrawing  her  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and, 
troops  from  the  provinces,  the  in-  while  the  Czar  was  recovering  from 
terest  of  Austria  in  the  dispute  the  anger  produced  by  that  step, 
would  almost  vanish,  while  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  four 
the  Western  Powers  would  increase.  Powers  in  copfereooe  at  Vienna 
And  how  ^ould  it  suit  France  to  produced  their'  Note,  a  mediatory 
adopt  the  course  of  Austria,  and  to  document  which  would,  it  was  hop- 
aim  at  a  settlement  by  united  ac-  ed,  settle  all  difficulties.  It  was 
tion  ?  The  French  Emperor's  great  readily  accepted  by  Bussia,  the 
inducement  in  joining  in  the  dis-  reason  for  which  became  apparent 
pute  at  all  was  the  prospect  of .  in-  when  it  was  offered  to  Turkey ;  for 
creased  reputation.  And  when  the  the  Turkish  Government  at  once 
figure  representing  the* credit  U)  be  rejected  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
gained  by  joint  diplomatic  coercion  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  secure 
came  to  be  divided  by  four,  would  to  the  Czar  the  protectorate  he  aimed 
the  quotient  satisfy  his  ezpecta-  at  They  proposed  alterations,  with 
tions  7  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  ,the  concurrence  of  the  mediatory 
that  England  was  compelled  to  Powers,  which  the  Czar  in  his  turn 
choose  between  France  and  Austria,  rejected ;  and  Uie  Sultan  thereupon 
since  it  was  unlikely  they  would  declared  that^  if  the  provinces  were 
long  continue  in  a  common  course,  not  evacuated  in  fifteen  days,  Tur- 
And  as  the  action  of  England  ju  key  would  be  at  war  with  Boseia. 
a  war  with  Kussia  must  be  princi-  The  fleets  moved  through  the  Dar- 
pally  through  her  ^eet,  it  became  danelles.  The  next  step  was  the 
of  immense  importance  that  the  attack  on  the  Turkish  squadron  at 
French  navy  should  act  with  ns  Si  nope  by  the  Bussian  admiral, 
rather  than  be  neutral  or  hostile.  Ttie  English  people  were  now  tho- 
In  such  circamstances,  then,  it  is  roughly  ronseo.  They  were  indig- 
by  DO  means  clear  that  we  did  wrong  nant,  not  so  much  at  ti^  breach  of 
in  holding  with  France.  faith   imputed  to  the  Czar  in  mak- 
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iog  the  attack,  as  at  the  ruthless  de-  statiog    the    facts    and     dedaotioos 
BtnictioD  aod  slaoghter  of  the  Tark-  which  most  coatradict  bis  favourite 
isfa  force  by  its    far  more  powerful  theories,   we    cease    to   lameut   the 
enemy.    The. attack,  too,  had  taken  abseuce   of    that    judicial    calmness 
place  almost  uoder  the  guns  of  the  which  would  have  deprived  his  his- 
eofflbined  fleets,  and  it  was  evident  tory  of  half  its  charm, 
that,  if  their  presence  at  Oonstanti-  The     first    glowing    scenes     now 
oople  meant   anything,    and    if   we  shift    to    one    still    more    splendid, 
really  were  engaged  to  defend  Tur-  Diplomacy  has  played  out  its  part; 
key,  the   repetition    of  such   a  dis-  'its   subtlest  eesays   seem    but   mere 
sster  to  our  ally  must  be  prevented,  babble  to  th^  ear    that  is  listening 
'A  measure  to  this  effect,  but'  by  no  for   the   impending   clang   of  arms, 
meios    strong     enough    to    express  Statesmen   and-  ambassadors   gather 
tbe  feeling  of  England,  was  adopted ;  np   their   futile   documents,  and  re- 
the    combined    fleets    were   ordered  tire    to   the  ^ide    scenes,    to    make 
by  their   respective  governments   to  way  for  the  sterner  disputants  who 
keep  tbe  peace    by  force,  if   neces-  throog  tbe  stage, 
sarv,  Ib  the  Euxine.    But  as  there  If  Mr.    Kinglake    was   unsparing 
bad  been  as  yet  no  actual  collision  in  his  denunciations   of  French  in- 
between  their   forces   and    those  of  trigue,  he  is  no  less  bold  and  out- 
tbe  Czar,  a  door  to  peace  was  still  spoken    in    criticising    tbe    military 
left    open.      Of    this    he    did    not  merits   of  our   allies.     But   we   no 
choose    to.  avail    himself,     but    de-  longer  find    the   same    reasons    for 
Glared  war  against  France  and  £ng-  dissenting     from      his     conclusions, 
land  on  the  11th  April  185i.  Many,   no   doubt,    will    say  that    it 
Such  is  an  ontlice  of  the  succes-  woula  have  been  politic  to  suppress 
Bive  events  preceding  the  war  which,  some .  of    those    revelations    which 
Qopromising    as   such  a   record   of  will  jar  most  on  the  sensitive  ears 
fatile    diplomacy    may    seem,     Mr.  of  our  neighbours.     Bot,  if  history 
Kioglake  has  wrousht  into  one  of  the  is  to  be  written  at  all,  it  must  be 
most  brilliant  of  historical  pictures,  written    with    all    the   truth  attain- 
'Eotheo^   itself   is    not   more   enter-  able.     History,  which    conceals  and 
taioiog,  more  rich    in  colour,  more  glosses,  is    but    hietoric/il    romance, 
happy    in    quaint     and     humorous  Moreover,  a  plain  English  statement 
turns    of   expression  ;    while,  *  from  was  wanting  to  redress  the  balance 
the  false  effects  that  are  souoetynes  between    us   and    tbe    French.     It 
seen  in  tbe  earlier  work,  the  present  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ex- 
narrative  is  entirely  free.    The  style  ample  of  writing  a  narrative  appor- 
is  indeed  a  model  of  ease,  strength,  tioning  to  both  parties  in  the  alliance 
clearness,  and  simplicity.      Nor  has  the  sum  of  glory  gained  was  set  in 
labour  been  spared  ;  and  the  reader  France,  and  that  a  share,  ridiculous- 
who  has  so  often  been  expected  bv  ly  small,  was  awarded  to  the  Eng- 
historians  to  be  already  familiar  with  lish*    We  remonstrated  at  the  time, 
political  tand  diplomatic  lore,  and  has  in   these    pages,  against  the  unfair- 
been    left    to   repair  his  deficiencies  neps^and  impolicy  of  allowing  such 
as  he  may,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  a  book    as   De  Bazancourt's  to   go 
Kinglake  for  some  of  the  elementary  forth  to  the  world  with  tbe  seeming 
instruction  which   he   has  'conveyed  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  at  a  time 
in  such    a   deltghtfol  fqrm,  as,  for  ;when   the  war   was   yet  unfinished, 
instance,  the  chapter  on  *^  the  usage  A  man  of  no  reputation  or  ability 
which     forms     the     safeguard     of  to  justify    the    selection    had    been 
Europa"      And   remembering    what  accredited    to   the   French   generals 
animation  and   vigour  personal  feel-  in  tbe  Crimea.    Famished  thus  with 
iog,  even  when  so  strongly  biased,  information,    which    might    be    pre- 
cannot    fail    to    infuse,    and    seeing  sumed  to  be  reliable,  he  produced  a 
that,  in  the  present  case,  it  has  not  narrative  in  which  the  entire  credit 
prevented     the    writer     frQjoa    fully  for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
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the  sncoessfal  operations  of  the  war  ral  or   not,  it    was    kopoflrible  for 

was    assigned   to   the    French  with  anybody*  to  say,  for  his  clireer  bad 

impudent     mendacity.      As     might  not  been  such  as  to  offer  any  field 

naturally  be   expected    from   a   na-  for  the   display    of  the  talents  re- 

tion   that  believes  in  Thiers,  his  ac-  qaisite  in  a  commander.     Sixty-six 

count  was  accepted    by  the  French  is  not   perhaps  the  most  favourable 

as    veritable    history.      In   England  age  for  a  first  essay  in  any  waJk  in 

it  was  but  little  read.      Contempt-  life.     But  it   was   known   that  he 

•  ible  as  a  composition,  its  represen-,  was  accustomed  to  military  bosi- 
tations  of  facts  were  not  such  as  to'  ness ;  that  his  conciliatory  and  oonr- 
give  it  a  claim  to  which  nothing  teous'  manners  would  be  of  great 
else  entitled  it  But,  so  far  as  it  service  in  an  allied  army,  and  that 
was  read  here,  it  gave  just  offence,  his  rank  and  dignity  would  ensure 
That  the  Emperor  did  not  disap-  the  respect  necessary  for  the  main- 
prove  is  shown  by  th^fact  that  the  tenanoe  of  our  proper  position  in 
same  viduable  ohronioir  was  taken  the  alliance  ;  while,  if  he  •  had 
to  Italy  as  historiograpbHf  of  the  not  commanded  armies  himself, 
war  in  1859,  when  another  com-  he  had  been  intimate  with  him 
pound  of  bombastio  gloriOcation  whom  we  regarded  as  the  com- 
and  misrepresentation  was  given  to  mander  without  a  peer.  The 
the  world  under  imperial  auspices.  French  had  no  available  relics  of 
No  Englishman  or  candid  French-  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire ;  and 
man  who  reads  the  account  of  the  if  any  such  had  existed,  there 
Orimean  Campaign  by  the  Baron  were  other  claimants  to  be  con- 
De  Bazancourt  will  deny  that  it  sidered,  namely,  those  soldiers  of 
was  incumbent  on  us  to  tell  our  fortune  to  whom  the  Emperor  was 
own  tale;. and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  under  obligations  for  their  share  in 
told  by  one  who,  with  such  remark-  the  coup  d'et&t.  The  claims  of  St. 
^ble  faculty  for  charming  an  audi-  Arnaud  surpassed  all  others.  He 
ence  and  imparting  to  it  his  own  was  a  frothy,  vainglorious,  gallant 
impressions,  trusts,  nevertheless,  to  man,  who  had  never  shown  edacity 
facts  and  proofs  derived  from  the  for  any  operation  more  considerable 
documents  intrusted  to  him,  for  than  a  raid  against  the  Arabs.  His 
supporting  his  claim  for  justice.  published  letters  breathe  a  high 
The  long  European  peace  had  left  ambition  and  spirit  of  enterprise, 
the  armies  of  the  Great  Powers  but  do  not  reveal  any  rare  military 
with  little  except  a  traditional  quality.  Lord  Russell  himself  could 
knowledge  of  civilized  war.  It  is  not  be  more  ready  to  take  the  lead 
true  that  part  of  the  English  army  in  any  description  of  onerous,  un- 
had  seen  service  in  India ;  a  large  dertaking.  But  his  self-confidence 
portion  of  the  French  troops  had  seems  to  have  had  no  deeper  root 
made  campaigns  in  Algeria  ;  and  than  vanity ;  for,  whereas  his  letters 
the  Russians  had    for  .years  carried  to  his  relations  are  full  of  the  great 

>  on  a  desultory  warfare  in  Circassia.  part  he  is  playing,  or  means* to  play, 
But  none  of  these,  theatres  of  ope-  neither  his  acts,  nor  the  official  re- 
rations  had  been  of  a  kind  to  serve  cords  of  his  doings  as  Commander 
as  schools  of  training  for  enconnt-  of  the  French  army,  corroborate  the 
ers  with  a  disciplined  foe.  Nor  views  of  his  own  pre-eminence 
^had  they  developed  amidst  the  which  he  imparted  to  his  family, 
officers  that  high  talent  for  superior  Mr.  Einglake  drily  accounts  for  the 
commands  to  which  either  country  selection  of  this  commander  by  say- 
could  turn  with  confidence.  Ac-  ing  that  he  was  ambitious  of  lead- 
cordingly,  the  English  fell  back  ing  the  enterprise,  and  that  ^  the 
upon  their  traditions  of  the  old  French  Emperor  took  him  at  his 
wars  of  Wellington,  a^  embodied  in  word,  consenting,  as  was  very  na- 
his  friend  Lord  Raglan.  Whether  tural,  that  his  dangerous,  insatiate 
he  was  likely  to  make  a  great  gene-  fifiend,    sbould    have    a     eonunand 
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whidi  wonlcl  take  him  iDto  the  the  Allies  had  command  of  the 
eoQDtiy  of  the  Lower  Danube."  If  Eozine.  Accordingly,  the  opening 
it  is  by  this  intended  we  should  in-  of  the  campaign  was  marked  by  the 
fer  that  the  wily  potentate  expected  siege  of  Silistria  by  the  Bassians. 
the  climate  to  disagree  with  him,  Althoagh  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  anticipation  was  fulfilled;  for  a  Silistria  was  bravely  defended,  it 
frame  already  weakened  by  long  was  not  expected  that  the  fortress 
disease  broke  up  entirely  under  the  could  hold  out  long.  And  there- 
assault  of  the  fever  of  Yarna.  The  fore  in  anticipation  of  such  decisive 
Russians  possessed  a  fine  old  rem-  movements  as  those  of  1829,  the 
nant  of  antiquity  in  Prince  Paskie-  first  intention  of  the  Allies  was  to 
witch,  which  was  farbisbed  up,  and  fortify  Gallipoli,  thus  securing  the 
did  very  well  .till,  meeting  with  a  Dardanelles  as  a  channel  of  supply, 
mischance  before  Silistria,  at  the  and  the  Chersonese  peninsola  as  a 
outset  of  the  war,  he  vanished,  and  secure  base  from  whence  to  operate 
the  effort  to  supply  his  place  with  a  in  Turkey.  But  it  soon  appeared 
creditable'  general  was  not  success-  that  Bussia  was  stumbling  at  the 
fal.  Ab  regards  military  talent,  first  obstacle.  Gallipoli,  therefore, 
then,  it  would  not  seem  that  either  ceased  to  be  of  present  importance  ; 
belligerent  possessed  an  advantage  and  the  next  idea  was  to  transport 
which  would  preclude  Fortune  from  the  armies  to  that  point  from 
exercising  her  proverbial  function  whence  they'  could  mq^t  speedily 
of  favonrine  the  brave.  meet  the   enemy.    And   that   point 

While  the  Eqglish  and  French  was  evidently  Yarna.  '* 
troops  were  on  the  way  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Einglake  chronicles  two  facts 
the  Bassians  -^ad  opened  an  ofifen-  relating  to  this  period,  nqt -4)ither- 
sive  campaign.  The  method  of  do-  to  published,  and  the  knowledge  of 
ing  this  was  prescribed  to  them  by  both  of  which  he  probably  derived 
the  features  of  the  theatre  of  war.  (certainly  of  one)  from  Lord  Bag- 
Tbe  Danube,  flowing  ronnd  Wallachia,  lan's  papers.  The  first  is  the  pro- 
tarns  .  northward  and  meets  the  ject  of  St  Arnaud  to  obtain  com- 
Pruth,  so  as  to  include  between  the  mand  of  the  Turkish  forces.  How 
two  rivers  and  the  sea  a  narrow  this  was  defeated  is  recorded  in 
sfrip;  the  part  of  which,  north  of  one  of  Mr.  Kioglake's  most  charac- 
tbe  Danube,  is  a  Bassian  province,  teristic  passages,  where  the  Kvely, 
Bessarabia,  and  that  south  of  the  pushing,  asgirjof^  Marshal  finds  his 
Danube  a  Turkish  province,  the  Do-^^jOflpfideBfaerm  his  own  scheme  sud- 
bradja.  Should  the  Bussians  seek  dealy  evaporating  before  the  grave 
to  pass  into  Turkey  through  Wal-  dignified  courtesy  of  Lord  Strat- 
lachia,  they  would  lend  a  flank  to  an  ford,  and  the  mildly  implied  dis- 
ao  attack  from  Austria,  if  she  were  to  approval  of  Ix>rd  Bag  Ian.  The  other 
carry  her  hostility  to  the  point  of  is  that,  after  the  embarkation  was 
war,  and  their  troops  would  be  very  agreed  on,  St.  Arnaud  suddenly  an- 
critically  placed  between  Austrian  nouoced,  that  he  should  move  his 
and  Turkish  foes.  But  by  ad  van-  army  by  land  to  the  south  of  the 
ciog  along  the  fltrip  the  Russians  Balkan ;  and  that,  according  to  his 
pa^ed  at  once  from  Bassiao  to  plan,  the  English  should  take  the 
Tarkisb  territory  ;  while  the  Danube  left  of  the  proposed  strategical  line, 
covered  their  right  flank  from  Aus-  and  therefore  be  farthest  from  their 
tria.  Still,  in  order  to  proceed  be-  supplies  coming  from  sea.  This 
jond  the  Dobruoja  in  the  direction  scheme,  also,  he  relinquished ;  but 
of  the  Balkan,  and  thence  towards  the  fact  is  notable,  first,  as  show- 
CoDstantioople,  as  they  had  done  ing  the  propensity  to  take  what 
with  such  signal  saocess  in  1829,  it  advantage  he  could  at  the  expense 
was  indispensable  that  they  should  of  his  ally ;  and  secondly,  as  cor- 
begio  by  taking  Silistria — and  more  recting  the  view  of  his  own  pre- 
thui   ever    indispensable   now   that  dominance  and  superior   earnestness 
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for  acttOD,  conveyed  in  his  private  with      insisting      that      Bomething 

oorreepondeooe   and    in  De   Bazan-  should     be     done.    They    indicated 

coart's  narrative.  the     line     of     action.    Urged,  .  as 

The  armies  landed  at  Yarna,  and  Mr.     Kinglake    contends,     by    the 

a    campaign    in    Balgaria   was   ez-  press,  they  shont^  with  one  voice 

pected.    "My   plan   is/'    qaoth    St.  for    an    attack  on  Sebastopol,   and 

Arnand, .  **  to  save  the^  fortress,  and  this    measare    the    Government  en- 

to     posh    the    Russians    into    the  joined     Lord    Raglan    to    exeoate. 

Danube."    He   tells   his   brother  id  The    French   Gov^nment    did    not 

Paris  that  the  operation  of  moving  nrge    St   Arnaud    to   propose    the 

to   aid  Silistria   will    be  hazardous,  step  ;  but  if  the  English  were  will- 

:for    the   Russians   may  come  down  ing  for  it,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 

on    his    right   and    rear,    seize    the  withhold    his    consent    Two    ques- 

road    of   Varna   and    Pravadi,    and  tioos  occur  here:    was  the  Govern- 

cut  him  off  from  the  sea.    '^But,  be  ment    right    in    thus    ordering    the 

easy,"  he  says  consolingly,  |*I  have  commander  of  the  army  to  take  a 

taken    my    precautions   against   the  step    to  which   his  own    judgment 

manoanvre,   and    I    will   defeat   it"  might    be   dpposed  ?    and    was    the 

Not  difficult   to  defeat,    one  might  step  thus  indicated  a  wise  one  t 
think,  since  the  enemy  who  should       Now,    Mr.    Kinglake    seems     to 

attempt  it  must  be  commanded  by  think,  that  if  the  Governmedt  was  ' 

a     lunatic.^    However,    while     the  justified    in   controlling  its   G^nnal, 

Allies  were  still  waiting  in  vain  for  it    wA    only  because  its  army  was 

the  means  of  transport  to  take  the  acting     in    concert    with     that    of 

field,   their   difficulties  and    projects  another  power,    and  was  dependent 

were    ended    by    an    unlocked    for  on  the  aid  of  the  fleets, 
incident      The      Russians      finding       **  in  common  cireumstances,  and  espe- 

ihe    outermost     barrier     of    Turkey  daily  where  the  whole  of  the  troops  to 

impregnable,    raised    the   siege,   and  be  engaged  are  under  one  oomnaander, 

withdrew  across  the  Danube.     The  it  cannot  be  right  for  any  Sovereign  or 

immense   amount    of  military   repun  any  minister  to  address  such  instructions 

tation  which  they  thereby  lost  was  as  these  to  a  General  on  a  distant  shore; 

placed    with    interest  to    the   credit  for  the  Greneral  who  is  to  be  intrusted 

of  the   Turks.    But    the  position  in  with  the  sole  command  of  a  great  expe- 

which    the    Allied    Generals    found  dition  must  be,  of  all  mauUnd,  the  beet 

themselves,    thus    hurrying    to    save  *^i,«  ^  judge  of  ite  military  prudence, 

a    fortress     which    saved  itself,  and  and  to  give  him  orders  thus  cogent  is  to 

left    without    an    enemy,    was    ex-  dispense  with  his  counsel. » 
tremely     bewildering.    St.    Arnaud       We,    on    the    other   hand,    think 

seems     characteristically     to     have  that   the  selection    of  the   territory 

imagined    that*  the    Russians,  were  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  opera- 

frigbtened    by    his    reputation    into  tlons,  should    always  rest   with  the 

retreat    '*They    fly    me,"  he    says,  Government,    and    for   this    reason, 

while  lamenting    the  loss  of  a   tri-  that  the  selection  must  depend  even 

umph    for     himself  and   his    army,  more    on  political  than  on  military 

which  he  had  contemplated  as  cer-  consideration&      Suppose,     for   .in- 

tain.    Not    only  the    Geberals   but  stanoe,  that  the  Allied  generals  bad 

their    Governments  were  embarrass-  desired   to   follow    the    enemy    over 

ed    and    mortified    at    being    thus  the    Danube,  it   is   evident   that  it 

baulked.     The      Emperor's     object  would   be  of    vast     importance    in 

could  not  be  attained  by  mere  sue-  the    campaign    that    would    follow 

cess     without    glory.    The    British  whether  Austria  should  be  friendly, 

people,    already    impatient    of    de-  or  neutral,    or   hostile.    But    which 

lays,  the    causes   of    which,  though  she  would  be  was  a  matter  of  which 

inevitable,    they   could    not    under-  the  Generals  could  only  be  informed 

stand,  were    clamorous    for    action,  through     their     Govenunents^     who 

Nor    did    they   content   themselves  most   posseu  the   best    information 
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Attainable    on     the    eabjecf.     And  maintained  to  be  jast  in  these  pagee, 

again,  the  efifect  of  the  invasion  of  both  daring   and  after  the  war,  bad 

tbe   Orimea    on   Aostrian   coansels,  no  existence  at  the  time  be  speaks  of. 
on  RossUn  dengns  and  on  Eaglish       .cThose  who  thought  mort)   warily 

apd  French  interests,  were  ail  poHj  than  the  multitude  foresaw  that  the  en- 

Ucal    considerations,  to    be  decided  terprise  might  take  time;  but Xhey  also 

by   the    Governments,  and    not    by  perceived  that  even  this  result  would  not 

the   Generals.      Bnt,    the    territory  be  one  of  unmixed  evil;  for  if  Russia 

fixed  on,  the    manner   of  operating  should  commit  herself  to  k  lengthened 

therein  sbonld  be  ]|it  to  the  Com-  conflict  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebas- 

mander — and  this  tne  British  Gov-  topol,  she  would  be  put  to  a  groat  trial, . 

erament  did.  sud  would  see  her  wealth  and  strength 

With  refi^  to  the  other  qnes-  roinonsly  consumed  by  the  mere  stress 
tion,  Mr.  Kinglake  appears  to  think  ^^  *^®  distance  between  the  military 
that,  after  the  Bossians  had  eva-  centre  of  the  empire  «Qd  the  south-west- 
Giiated  the  Principalities  (as  they  ernmoat  angle  of  the  Crmiea." 
did  immediately  on  re -grossing  the  AW  this  is  trne;  so  trne  that 
Danube),  there  was  no  farther  Bnssia  wonld  have  done  well  to 
gronnd.for  continning  the  war,  and  leave  Sebastopol  to  its  fate,  rather 
that  a  navitl  blockide  would  have  than  make  those  efforts  to  maintain 
forced  her  to  condade  peace.  Bat  it  which  were  so  ruinons.  Here- 
to have  forced  her  to  make  peace,  over  the  Crimea  is,  from  its  geo-  • 
retomiog  to  the  statu  gtio,  wonld  graphical  circumstances,  always  the 
by  no  means  have  answered  oar  most  favoarabie  point  of  Bnssian 
ends,  for  it  would  have  left  her  to  territory  for  the  operations  of  an 
repeat  the  aggression  on  a  more  enemy  who  commands  the  sea.  It«i 
fiavoorable  opportunity,  with  the  form  of  an  extended  peninsnla 
advantage  of.  netter  understanding  renders  it  vulnerable  at  many 
the  conditions  of  success.  That  points;  it  does  not  afford  the 
she  would  have  consented  at  that  means  of  sapplying  the  force  neces- 
time  to  give  ^ny  pledge  for  the  se-  sary  for  its  defence ;  and  the  sap- 
cnrity  of  Turkey,  is  incredible,  if  plies  and  reinforcements)  having 
we  consider  the  course  taken  by  to  pass  through  a  region  that  is  al- 
her  diplomatists  at  the  conferences  ways  a  desert  and  sometimes  a 
in  the  following  year,  when  she  had  swamp,  mast  be  despatched  with 
suffered  so  severiely.  ^at  to  cap-  vast  expense  and  loss.  The  oondi- 
ture  Sebastopol  and  its  fleet,  would  tions  of  the  theatre  of  operations 
give  us  the  security  we  wanted,  and  selected  were  then  all  in  our  favour ; 
the  pressure  of  the  blockade  might  it  only  remained  to  provide  ade- 
then  be  depended  on  for  ending  quately  for  the  chances  of  war,  to 
the  war.  The  question  then,  in  our  render  the  enterprise  judicious, 
judgment,  resolves  itself  into  this :  Bat  there  was  no  thought  except 
Was  there  a  reasonable  hope  of  at  of  speedy  i  success.  Beyond  a 
onoe  sncceeding  in  the  object  of  the  triumphant  landing,  battle,  and 
invasion ;  and  was  common  fore-  assault,  no  man  looked.  It  was  a 
sight  exercised  in  providing  for  the  piece  of  national  gambling  where 
possibility  of  failure?  an  army  was  staked  upon  the  turn 

Events  have  answered  the  last  of  the  cards;  inexcusable,  there- 
question..  Due  provision  was  not  fore,  even  had  the  chances  been 
made  for  the  possibility  of  a  first  still  more  in  our  favour, 
fulura  The  count^  was  aghast  Still  the  chances  in  our  favour 
at  the  position  in  which  the  army  were  great  The  Bnssian  force  in 
found  Itself;  and  we  think  that,  the  Crimea  was  inferior  in  numbers. 
in  making  the  statement  we  are  Sebastopol  might  have  been  cap- 
about  to  quote,  Mr.  Kinglake  is  re-  tored  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
cording  «  state  of  opinion,  which,  fleets.  That  co-operation  was  a 
though    perfectly  Just,   and   always  main  element  of  success.    We  were 
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depri?ed  of  it  t>y  Mentscbikoff's 
Btroke  of  sinking  hia  ahipe,  so  aa  to 
block  the  harboar  and  exclude  the 
fleets.  Was  this  a  step,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  the  Government  of 
a  great  maritime  nation  onght  to 
have  omitted  from  its  calcnlatioos  ? 
It  was  not  difficolt  —  it  was  even 
obvious — to  anticipate  that  a  fleet 
otherwise  useless  might  thns  be 
.  turned  to  account 

That  the  invasion  was  politically 
a  fortunate  step,  we  have  no  doubt. 
AH  the  sofferingB,  all  the  losses,  all 
the  expense,  and  all  the  discontent 
at  home,  could  not  prevent  the 
course  of  affairs  from  turning  plti- 
matel^  to  our  advantage,  because 
the  distresses  of  the  enemy  were  far 
greater.  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
war  was  absolutely  prostrate,  while 
England  was  only  beginning  to 
handle  her  vast  and  increasing  re* 
sources.  But  this,  as  it  was  never 
contemplated,  is  beside  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  who 
committed  the  armies  to  the  enter- 
prise. The  Government  is  obnoxi- 
ous  to  the  charge  of  not  providing 
for  a  contingency  that  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen,  by  furnishing 
the  means  for  sustained  operations. 
And  the  Government  might,  in 
great  measure,  exonerate  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation.  For 
years  before,  no  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment could  have  proposed  an  in- 
crease on  the  estimates  in  order  to 
render  the  army  an  efiicient  engine 
of  war,  without  being  covered  with 
obloquv.  At  that  time,  what  troops 
we  had  were  'barely  tolerated  by  the 
people.  Considering  all  things,  we 
cannot  think  the  step  wise.  Bat  we 
are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that,  as 
a  means  of  coercing  Russia,  it  was 
fortunate. 

Many  conferences  between  the 
Allied  Generals  took  place  at  Varna, 
and  on  the  voyage.-  No  pictures 
can  differ  more  widely  than  those 
of  the  attitude  of  Sr.  Arnaud  on 
these  occasions,  as  drawn  on  the 
one  hand  by  himself  and  De  Bazan- 
court,  on  the  other  by  Mr.  Kinglake. 
In  his  own  letters,  and  in  the  vera- 


cious  French    Ohroniole,  he  Is  tlfe 
moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise — he 
^  dominates     the     di6CU!>«ion  '*  —  be 
infuses    life     into    everybody -^  no- 
thing  checks  him  except  the  slow- 
ness of  the  English.    He  is   feared 
by   the    Russians,   admired   by  the 
British,  adored  by  the  French.    Mr. 
KingliJie,  on    the    contrary,  repre- 
sents him  aa  bekg  in  council  without 
decision  and  without  weight;   glad 
to  solve  hia'  own  difficnltiea  by  de 
ferring    to   Lord    Raglan ;    forming 
plana     merely    to    abandon    them; 
and  painfully  conacions  that  he  has 
not  the  hold  on  the  respect  of  his 
own  army  neoessaiy  to  enforce  his 
authority.    He  had  become  strong* 
ly  impressed  with    the  idea  that  a 
landing    would   be    beat  effected  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Katoha.   It  would  be 
nearer  Sebaatopol.    The  position  oo 
the  Alma  would  thua  be  avoided ;  and 
the  march  over  plains,  where  it  might 
be  difficult  to  nnd  water,  would  be 
unnecessary.     On    the    other    hand 
a    reconnoisaance    made     by    Lord 
Raglan    and    Sir   John    Barffoyne, 
with  the   French  Generals,    showed 
that  the  month  ^f    the  valley  was 
narrow,    that  the    trpops    aa    they 
landed  would  be  expOf«a  to  a  flank- 
ing fire  from  guns  which  would  be« 
by  their   position,  secure  from   the 
counter-fire  of  the   ships,  and   that 
the  enterprise  mi^ht  be  opposed  by 
the    whole    Russian    army.      These 
objections  seemed  to   Lord    Raglao 
so  strong   that  he  decided  on  land- 
ing at  Old  Fort    The  result  showed 
the  oorrectoess  of  the  decision,  for 
the    landing    was    unopposed,    and 
the     single    action    of     the    Alma 
cleared     the    way    to     Sebaato^l. 
Nevertheless,    St.  Arnaud,     writing 
to   his   brother   after   the    landing, 
contends  that  he  waa  right    "Ob- 
aerve,  brother,"  he  says,  **I  have  a 
military   instinct    which    never    de- 
ceives   me,    and   the   English    have 
not  made  war  since  1815." 

Mr.  Kioglake^s  account  of  the  dis- 
embarkation  which  he  witnessed,  of 
the  delay  caused  by  the  mysterious 
shifting,  by  the  French,  of  the  buov 
that  was  to  mark  the  spot  for  the 
operation— of  the  diflBsrent  modes  of 
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treatiog  the  vinagers  practised  bv 
the  Eoglish  'and  by  the  French 
troops,  and  of  the  march  towards 
the  Alma,  are  described  with  the 
particolarity  and  Tivacity  which 
might  be  expected  from  so  keen  an 
obiBiver  and  so  skilfal  a  narrator. 
He  rightly « describes  the  movement 
as  beiog  of  the  nature  of  that  proper 
to  movable  colomns.  It  was,  in  faot^ 
like  the  march  of  a  convoy,  where 
Uie  escorts. was  vast,  and  the  condi- 
tioofl  favourable.  The  conditions 
were  favourable,  because  the  open 
Datare  of  the  country  permitted  the 
waggons,  instead  of  straggling  along 
a  great  extent  of  the  road,  on  any  part 
of  which  they  might  be  attacked, 
to  move  in  compact  order  near  the 
entire  arm^.  ^But  we  quite  agree 
with  hini  m  thinking  that  the  Bns- 
sian  leader  showed  great  incapacity 
and  culpable  want  of  enterprise  in 
suffering  the  march  to  proceed  un- 
molested. The  country  was  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  cavalry,  in 
which  arm  he  was  greatly  superior. 
By  inoessanUv  threatening  the  left 
flank  he  would  have  compelled  us  to 
show  front  in  that  direction,  and 
the  whole  army  would  have  been 
obliged  to  halt,  under  penalty  of 
witneBsing  the  defeat  of  a  separated 
portion.  We  could  not  have  closed 
with  tbe  force  thus  menacing  us, 
because  the'  effort  to  do  so  would 
have  vrithdrawn  us  from  our  proper 
directioD,  and  from  the  sea,  and  be- 
cause, also,  the  enemy  could  always 
retire  under  cover  of  his  cavalry,  to 
a  new  position  on  our  flank.  If 
Mentschikoff  could  have  felt  secure 
of  beiog  able  to  file  into  position 
behind  uie  Alma,  in  time  to  oppose 
us  there,  he  might  have  emplo;fed 
his  whole  army  in  this  menacing 
movement  He  made  only  one 
effort  of' the  kind,  that  on  the  Bul- 
gaoak,  where  a  skirmish  took  place ; 
but  the  demonstration  was  fieeble, 
not  supported,  and  of  no  avail  as  a 
check,  because  the  army  had  always 
designed  \o  halt  there  for  the  night 
Nevertheless,  the  precautions  taken 
by  Lord  Baglan,  in  throwing  back 
the  left  flai^,  before  bivouacking, 
to  meet   a  possible   attack   of  the 


kind,  and  the  conseqneqt  delay  in 
resuming  the  march  next  morning, 
show  how  much  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  such  a  mode  of  harass- 
ing us  as  was  open  to  a  ekilful 
leader. 

The  gronnd  on  which  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  was  fought  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  nnderstand.  The  plain  over 
which  the  Allies  advanced  slopes 
gently  downward  for  a  mile.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  is  a  bank, 
and  below  the  bank  a  flat  valley, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide, 
in  which  flows  the  Alma.  If,  then, 
a  person  turning  his  back  to  the 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  moves 
up  the  Allied'  bank,  i  he  has  on  his 
riffht,  across  the  valley,  for  the  first 
mile,  a  steep  cliff,  as  if  part  of  the 
coast-line  had  turned  back  along  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  diff  then 
begins  to»resolve  itself  into  broken 
heights,  still  steep,  but  not  imprac- 
ticable. These  continue  for  nearly 
two  more  miles,  when,  the  heights 
receding  still  farther,  the  slope  to 
the  river  becomes  more  gentle,  and 
undulates  in  knolls,  the  general 
character  of  the  ground,  however, 
being  an  upper  and  lower  line  of 
heights,  with  an  intermediate  pla- 
teau. The  ground  continues  of  this 
nature  far  up  the  stream.  Every- 
where the  last  summits  formed  the 
edge  of  a  plain  which  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  Allies'  side  of  the 
streaoL 

The  Russian  cavalry  prevented 
reconnoiflsances  which  would  ^have 
given  some  assurance  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mentschikoff  occupied  the 
position.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
maps,  and  plans,  and  a  distant  view, 
coupled  with  a  rough-  estimate  of 
the  enemy's  force,  were  all  that 
could  be  retied  on.  With  such  data 
as  these  afforded.  Marshal  St  Ar- 
nand  came  to  confer  with  Lbrd 
Baglan  the  night  before  the  battle ; 
and  we  must  say  that  we  think  Mr. 
Kinglake  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
Marshal  in  his  description  of  the 
interview.  He  seems  to  think  there 
was  something  presumptuous  in  the 
fact  of  his  coming  with  a  prepared 
pkn,    bringing    with    him,   too,   a 
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roagh  sketch  of  it  drawn  on  paper,  other  against  bis   right,  and  to  60 

Now,   that   such   a   conference  was  this  without  having  any  force  where- 

highly  necessary  between   two  com-  with  to  confront  the  enemy's  centre, 

manders  abont  to  fight  a  battle  in  woald    have    been  a  plan  requiring 

concert,  nobody  will  deny.    And  it  no  (Comment  to  show  its  absurdity. ** 

'  ia  a  very  good  thing  on  such  ooca-  Now  Lord  Raglan's  part  in    Ibe 

sions  to  have  a  plan  oonstVncted  on  'interview  iq  meant,  as  recordeJl  to 

the    probabilities,  because   it  serves  show   to   his   advantage.'     Yet    we 

as  a  basis  for  discussion.    The  Mar-  cannot  think  that  this  way  of  eon- 

shal's  plan  was  founded  on  the  con-  ductiog    conferences    can    be   consi- 

jecture,  that,  as  the  plain  at  the  top  dered    as  displaying   talent      Any- 

of  the  cliff  could  be  swept  by  the  body    can    appear    to    conceal    an 

guns  of  the  ships,  a  space  would  be  opinion  —  even  if  he  hasn't  got  one. 

left  near  the  sea  unoccupied  by  the  The   Marshal   might,   according    to 

Russians.     Into  that  space  he  pro-  this    account,     justly    feel     himself 

posed  to    push  two  divisioos    (Bos-  aggrieved  —  first  for  having  no  no- 

qnet  and  the  Turks),  by  two  roads  tice  taken  of  his  plan  ;  and,  seoood- 

ttiat  led  to  it  up  the  cliff.    The  re-  ly,  for   having  no  grounds   afforded 

maioing   divisions  were    to  advance  f9r  acting  in  concert  with  his   ally 

against  the  Russian   front ;   and  he  in  the  coming  battle.      Nor  do  we 

calculated    that   they  would   occupy  thiuk  the  plan  absurd  in   principle, 

so    much    of  that   front    that  \the  though  it  was  erroneous  in  details, 

movement    of  the   British*,   forming  If  to  turn  one  flank  of  an  enemy  ia 

the   left   of    the    Allies,    would    be  an  advantage,  to   turn    both  fianka 

against  the  right  flank  of  the  enem^,  will,  in  general,  increase  the  advan- 

Such  was  the  plan  that  the  Mar-  tage:   whether  it  is  practicable  de- 

sbal  brought  to  discuss  with   Lord  pends  on  the  relative  length  of  the 

Raglan.      But  it  seems  that  if   he  opposing  lines.      Now  the  Russians 

came  with  the  hope  of  getting  any  had    39,000  men  ;     the  Allies   had 

suggestions  or  ideas  in  exchange,  he  63,000.      And  the  Eoglish  order  of 

was  disappointed.     '^Without  either  battle    enables    our    line    to    cover 

combating  or  accepting  the  suggef-  more   ground    than    equal    numbers 

tton    addressed    to  him,   he    simply  of    the    enemy.      Therefore,     after 

assured  'the  Marshal  that  he  might  forming   on    an   equal    front,    there 

rely  upon  the  vigorous  co-operation  would  still  be  at  least  12,000  men 

of  the  British  army.     The  French  disposable  for   the  turning  of  each 

plan  seems  to  have  made  little  im-  flank  ;    and    12,000   men    on    your 

pression   on    Lord    lEtaglan's    mind,  flank  is  a  serious  matter.    We  say 

He    foresaw,  perhaps,   that   the    in-  then  that   the  pfan,  which  was,  of 

genuity   of   the   evening    would   be  course,  a^  suggestion,  to  be  modified 

brought     to     nothingness     by    the  according  to  circumstances,  was  not 

teachings   of   the   morrow."      And  in  itself  absurd  in  principle, 

when    they  came    next    day    into  The  Marshal,  therefore,  with  Lord 

Eresence  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  King-  Raglan's  concurrence,  as  the  French 
ike  says :  -**  If  Lord  Raglan  had  say  —  but,  according  to  Mr.  King- 
not  already  rejected  the  French  lake,  with  such  expectations  as  be 
plan  of  a  flank  attack  by  our  forces,  n^ight  have  derived  from  the  fore- 
it  would  now  have  fallen  to  the  going  not  very  explicit  interview  — 
ground.  It  had  never  made  any  proceeded  to  execute  his  part  of  the 
impression  on  his  mind."  In  a  plan  by  making  his  right  column 
note  he  says  :  ^  It  became  a  plan  pass  close  to  the  sea.  This  was  an 
simply  preposterous  as  soon  as  it  error,  for  it  was  founded  qp  a  fiilse 
was  apparent  that  St  Arnand  would  assumption  ;  he  supposed  the  R09- 
not  confront  any  part  of  the  Russian  sian  left  to  be  nearer  the  sea  than 
army  except  their  left  wing  ;  for  to  it  really  was.  He  could  not  ascer- 
make  two  flank  movements,  one  tain  the  truth,  because,  as  is  not 
against   the   enemy's   left,   and   the  uncommon  in  battles,  he  could  not 
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make  a  doee  recooDoissance,  and  tbey  did,  the  cholera  mast  have 
the  plain  behind  the  cliff,  being  been  nnusaallj  severe  on  the  20th 
ioTisible  from  below,  might  contain  September,  for  there  were  no  signs 
aD  noknown  namber  of  Kassiana.  of  sach  mortality  on  the  battle  field. 
A  computation  of  the  forces  visible  The  English  then  advanced,  be- 
woold  not  give  certain  means  of  cause  the  French  demanded  sap- 
judging  of  this  point,  because  trodps  port)  and  because  it  might  not  have 
bad  been  joining  Mentschikoff  from  been  judicious  to  remain  longer  in- 
various  parts  —  a  large  detachment  active  when  our  allies  were  engaged. 
had  come  in  that  morning.  Our    divisions     therefore    advanced 

The  (onsequefice,  then,  of  this  across  the  river.  In  doing  so  their 
error  was  that  more  of  the  French  order  was  broken  by  several  causes. 
Hoe  than  had  been  expected  over-  First,  the  vineyards  and  enclosures 
lapped  the  Rassians  —  so  much  so  between  the  troops  and  the  river ; 
that  those  on  the  extreme  right  then  the  river  itself;  and  lastly, 
never  joined  in  the  action.  More-  the  fact  that  the  divisions  in  deploy- 
over,  they  were  on  a  narrower  front  iog  had,  by  mistaking  distance,  con- 
than  their  numbers  warranted  ;  for  siderably  overlapped.  It  is  evident 
though  three  divisions  were  in  that  if  an  inferior  army  about  to  be 
front,  and  two  following  them,  yet  attacked  in  position  coald  choose 
the  three  in  front  formed  two  lines,  how  the  attack  should  be  made,  it 
If  the  two  in  rear*  are  to  be  con-  would  desire  that  a  great  pare  of 
sidered  as  a  reserve,  it  was  twice  the  enemy's  force  should  be  direct- 
as  large  as  is  common.  Thus  the  ed  where  it  would  be  useless,  and 
English  only  completed  the  front  that  the  remainder  should  make  a 
necessary  to  corrsspond  with  the  direct  advance.  This  was  what  the 
Kussian  front  without  overlapping  Allies  did.  But  though  there  waa 
it,  tmd  their  attack,  therefore,  was  no  great  generalship,  the  soldier* 
almost  entirely  a  direct  attack.  The  ship  of  the  English  was  admirable, 
right  French  column  was  thrown  The  divisional,  'brigade,  and  regi- 
away.  The  next  to  it  only  engaged  mental  oiBcers  toojs  advantage  of  a 
in  a  distant  artillerj[  fire ;  even  the  sheltering  rim  of  ground  on  the  op- 
third  and  fourth  found  themselves  posite  bank  to  restore  some  degree 
opposed  to  a  force  inadequate  to  of  order  in  the  broken  ranks,  and 
their  numbers.  As  Mr.  Kinglake  then  led  them  straight  up  the  slope 
well  observ^,  if  all  the  army  had  in  the  teeth  of  the  Russian  guns, 
been  of  one  nalion,  the  direct  at-  Torn  by  cannon-shot  at  close  rangej 
tack  would  not  have  been  made  till  and  by  a  hail  of  musketry*  from  the 
that  on  the  flank  had  already  shaken  numerous  infantry  —  for  here  Men- 
the  enemy's  line.  But  circumstances  tscbikoff  had  placed  his  heaviest 
rendered  it  difficult  to  hold  back  masses  —  they  nevertheless  went  oq 
the  English  divisions.  The  French  in  a  line,  which,  if  irregnlar,  was 
did  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  the  still  irresistible,  drove  the  Russians 
battle.  We  perfectly  agree  with  back,  and  captured  a  gufi.  Theu, 
Mr.  Kinglake  that  the  ofEcial  ac-  being  without  support,  having  lost 
counts  and  that  of  De  Baz&ncourt  heavily,  and  being  assailed  by  fresh 
are  mere  bombastio  inventions.  We  reserves,  the  front  line  gave  way 
know  that  they  were  opposed  by  and  retreated  down  the  bill.  But 
numbers  small  in  proportion  to  by  this  time  the  Duke  of  0am- 
their  own.  That  some  of  their  bridge's  division  was  across  the 
divisions  showed  but  little  elan  and  stream  and  moving  up.  The  broken 
made  small  progress,  was  evident  masses  passed  through  the  ranks, 
during  the  battle.  And  with  re-  which  closed  and  advanced  solidly, 
gard  to  their  losses,  which  St.  Ar-  with  the  same  success  as  the  first  line, 
naud  places  at  1200,  we  do  not  and  the  succecs  was  more  enduring, 
deny  that  they  may  have  lost  that  Engliah  gups,  hitherto  opposed  to 
number  of  men   that  day;* but   if  the     Russian    artillery,    were    now 
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brought    acroes    the    stream  —  they  that   which    wotild    have   fallen   to 

were  set  free  to  do  bo  partly  by  the  them    m    ordinary   cases    bad    the 

progress  of  the  French  on  the  flank,  Bassians    been    eqnal    in    streogih 

partly  by    the    action   of  two  gnns  to  the    Allies  —  and    the    baltfe   of 

that    L<jrd     Raglan     had     brought  the   Alma  is  eminently   an    English 

across  the  stream  in  the  space  be-  victory. 

tween  the  armies,  and  which,  tailing  It  is  evident  that  if  the  general 
the  Bassian  line  in  reverse,  caused  of  an  inferior  army  can  oppose  one 
it  to  fail  back.  The  English  divi-  great  mafs  of  his  enemy  with  a  small 
sions  thos  maintained  themselves  —  namber  of  his  trooDs,  and  is  thas  at 
the  beavv  colnmns  that  advanced  liberty  to  meet  the  rem«ioder  on 
against  them  were  Repulsed  partly  eqnal  terms,  he  has  gained  a  great 
by  artillery,  partly  by  the  fire  of  the  point  in  his  favour ;  and  this 
line  —  the  Bassians  fell  back  slowly  Mentschikoif  did.  Yet  we  per^ 
to  the  top  of  the  heights,  and  re-  fectly  a^ree  with  Mr.  Kicglake  that 
treated  along  the  plain,  pursned  by  Mentschikoff  showed  no  talent,  and 
the  fire  of  our  horse-artillery.  The  did  no  Justice  to  bis  troops.  As 
English  batteries  then  advanced,  we  have  seen,  he  allowed  the  march 
When  they  reached  the  plateau  the  to  be  unmolested.  He  made  no 
enemy's  masses  were  already  at  use  of  the  time  at  his  disposal  to 
some  distance,  moving  towards  Se-  strengthen  \A  position  artificiallr. 
bastopol.  The  French  on  the  right  Mr.  Kinglake  rightly  asserts  this  in 
were  coming  up  so  deliberately  contradiction  to  official  and  other 
that  it  was  evident  they  had  no  authorities.  Fords  might  have  been 
thought  of  molesting  the  enemy's  rendered  impracticable,  roads  oh- 
retreat,  and  on  a  proposition  being  structed,  field-works  thrown  up,  and 
made  to  them  to  join  in  a  pursuit  the  advancing  troops  would  thus 
they  declined  it  have  been  detained  under  the  heavy 
Whether  it  was  or  was  not  owing  fire  of  the  defendersL  till  on  closing, 
to  the  cause  to  which  Mr.  Kinglake  if  they  should  succeed  in 'closing,  it 
attributes  it  —  namely,  to  the  fact  wouM  be  with  numbers  too  much 
that  the  French  leaders,  selected  as  diminished  for  .success.  Bat  there 
they  almost  all  were  for  their  share  were  no  intrenchments  nor  obstacles 
in  the  coup  cTStat,  'were  men  in  worth  mentioning  on  the  field, 
whom  the  troops  had  no  confidence  And  we  regret  to  observe  that  Mr. 
— it  is  certain  tnat  the  reputation  of  Kinglake,  though  he  explains  in  a 
the  French  army  was  not  augment-  note  t^at  he  knows  the  term  to  be 
ed  by  ttfis  action.  The  report  of  inapplicable,  and  that  be  only  fol- 
St.  Arnaud  paints  their  valour  and  lows  an  established  precedent,  talks 
skill  in  the  most  brilliant  colours,  of  the  position  of  the  Bussiao  bat- 
He  does  not  scruple  largely  to  ex-  tery  as  "  the  Great  Bedoubt."  We 
aggerate  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  regret  it,  because  the  impression 
There  were,  according  to  him,  conveyed  is  false  to  those  who  do 
40,000  Bussiao  bayonets,  6000  ea-  not  know  the  truth,  and  irrelevant 
valry,  and  180  guns  opposed  to  the  to  thoee  who  do.  The  only  work 
Allies.  The  true  numbers  were,  was  a  bank  of  earth  not  a  yard 
according  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  36,000  high,  which  partially  covered  the 
infantry,  3400  cavalry,  and  108  Bussian  guns  of  position,  and  which 
guns.  The  advantages  of  the  Bus-  was  probably  intended  as  much  for 
sians  consisted  in  their  strong  posi-  preventing  them  from  running 
tion,  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  down  the  hill  as  for  anything  el$e. 
and  their  14  heavv  gnn&  The  There  were  no  embrasures,  for  as 
movement  of  the  french  was  in-  the  guns  looked  over  the  bank 
efifective,  partly  from  misdirection,  none  were  necessary ;  it  had  not 
partly  from  their  slowness  to  close  even  the  additional  impediment  jof 
with  the  enemy.  To  the  English,  a  ditch  in  front,  the  earth  which 
therefore,  fell   a  task  as  difficult  as  formed    it  being  taken  from  spaces 
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dog  between  the  gans.    It  was  no  atod  where  any  part  of  their  force 

more  like  a  ^  Great  Redoubt,"  than  that  made    the   attempt   woald    be 

it  was  like  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  lost  if  it  shoald  fail,  as  it  certaioly 

And  this  being,  the   case,  all    sooh  would    fait;    or,   secondly,   an    ex- 

ezpressions  as  *'  storming "  are  quite  tension  of   their   already  sufiBciently 

inapplicable.  extended    line   till   its.  length    cor- 

It  is  evident  that^  if  an  army  sn-  responded  with  that  of  the  Al- 
perior  io  numbers  wishes  to  bring  lies^  by  which  extension  it  would 
its  superiority  to  bear,  It  must  out-  be  fatally  weakened ;  or,  thirdly,  a 
flank  the  enemy  on  one  or  both  movement  of  the  entire  army  to 
flikiee.  Which  flank,  then,  would  the  right,  which  would  have  un- 
it have  been  best  in  the  present  covered  the  Sebastopol  road,  and 
case  to  turn?  The  French  turned  was  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of. 
the  left.  There  was  the  iiatural  Therefore 'the  Buen?ians  must  have- 
temptation  of  advancing  over  stood  to  fight  on  the  ground  they 
ground  where  the  turning  columns  occupied,  throwing  back  their  right 
were  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  wing  to  meet  the  threatened  at- 
fleet.  But  they  moved  against  an  tack  on  their  flank.  The  Allied 
imaginary  foe,  and  a  large  part  of  artillei^  should  then  have  been 
the  force  might  have  been  as  well  massed  —  one  portion  td  oppose  the 
on  board  ship  for  all  the  effect  it  great  battery,  one  to  pour  a  storm 
bad  on  the  action.  Moreover,  of  shot  on  the  right  wing,  the  ob- 
though  th<f  turning  movement  was  ject  of  attack ;  and  the  horse-artil- 
eompleted,  yet  it  had  none  of  its  lery  and  one  or  two  batteries,  after 
legitimate  effects,  for  the  Russians  flanking  the  advance  from  their 
left  only  two  guns  and  no  prisoners,  own  side  of  the  river,  should  have 
It  is  clear  tl^n  that  none  of  the  ad-  been  held  ready  to  follow  the  flaok- 
▼antages  to  be  expected  from  a  ing  columns  of  attack  as  soon  as 
soccessfal  attack  in  flank  followed  they  should  be  established  on  the 
here.  other   bank.    The   advance,  instead 

Now  suppose  —  as  there  are  but  of  being  in  echelon  from  the  right, 
two  flanks  to  an  enemy,  and  no  would  be  in  echelon  frotn  the  left 
great  things  had  been,  done  by  — the  Light  Division,  followed  by 
tarning  one  —  that  the  manoeuvre  the  First  and  Fourth,  would  make 
bad  \xeti  effected  against  the  other,  the  tarning  movement  and  attack 
The  Allies  would  have  moved  away  the  right  wing^— the  remaining 
from  the^sea  np  the  river.  The  English  divisions  would  advance 
road  next  the  sea  was  closed  to  the  upon  the  centre,  and  upon  the 
Russians  by  the  ships*  broadsides,  angle  formed  by  the  centre  and 
Opposite  the  next  road,  that  b^  right;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Russian 
which  Bosquet  led  his  second  bri-  line  fronting  the  river  should  be 
gade,  the  Turks  might  have  been  shaken  by  the  front  and  flank  at- 
left  The  right  of  the  French  tack  and  the  reverse  fire,  the 
would  then  have  been  where  the  Fretfoh  divisions  advancing  would 
right  of  the  English  really  was,  find  their  share  of  the  task  easy, 
that  is,  in  the  village  of  Bourliouk.  Two  results  would  have  fallowed, 
And  the  English  •  would  have  both  important  —  the  first,  that 
stretched  so  far  beyond  the  enemy's  the  position  would  have  been  car- 
right,  that  at  least  three  divisions  ried  with  much  less  loss  of  life 
woald  have  been  availal^e  for  turn-  — secondly,  that  the  losses  of  the 
ing  that  flank.  To  the  Russians,  Russians  would  have  been  far 
eeeinff  this,  only  certain  alternatives  greater.  For  it  is  to  be  observed 
woald  be  possible;  either  to  try  that,  by  turning  the  left  of  the 
to  tl^pist  themselves  between  us  Russians,  and  interposing  between 
and  the  sea  —  in  which  case  the  them  and  the  sea,  they  were  driven 
eHff  woald  have  restricted  them  to  back  along  their  proper  line  of  re- 
the  one  road  guarded  by  the  Turks,  treat ;   whereas,  had  the  right  been 
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turned,  tbe  English  left  wing, 
poshing  ohliqoely  across  the  ene- 
mj's  rear,  would  have  reached  the 
Sebastopol  road  on  the  top  of  the 
plateau,  and  the  result  of  that 
would  have,  been  to  drive  the 
beaten  troops  towards  the  sea,  and 
to  enclose  all  that  part  of  the 
Eussian  left  which  should  be  last 
to  retreat,  between  our  line  and 
the  clifi&,  thus  capturing  many 
prisoners.  And  as  the  enemy  were 
superior  in  cavalry,  the  English 
left  must  have  carefully  guarded 
fUelf,  during  its  advance,  from  the 
Russian  horse,  first,  by  our  artillery 
on  our  own  side  of  the  river,  and 
afterwards  by  guns  following  in 
support,  by  battalions  on  the  left 
echelonned  in  squares,  and  by  our 
own  cavalry.  Many  reasons,  then, 
induce  us  to  consider  the  French 
attack  a  mistake.  And  the  more 
complete  turning  movement  which 
Mr.  Kinglake  seems,  as  if  by  au- 
thority, to  ascribe  to  Marshal  Felis- 
sier,  as  what  Ae  would  have  done 
—  namely,  'Uo  avoid  all  encounter 
with  the  enemy  on  his  chosen 
stronghold  by  taking  ample  ground 
to  their  left,  and  boldly  marching 
round  him  "-^  would  have  been  ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  left  no  option  of  retreating  on 
Eupatoria,  in  case  the  attack  should 
prove  unsuccessful ;  and  no  plan  can 
be  sonnd  that  does  not,  provide  for 
the  contingency  of  defeat.- 

Mr.  Kinglako  modestly  declines 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  question 
of  what  plan  might  have  been  better. 
Bat  he  need  not  have  scrupled  to. 
do  BO,  as  he  deals  extremely  well 
with  the  technicalities  of  military 
art.  His  account  of  the  manoeuvres 
preceding  and  during  the  battle 'is 
remarkably  clear.  His  discussion  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  Hues 
and  columns  shows  that  he  tho- 
roughly appreciates  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  to  the  credit  of  his  estimate 
of  what  constitutes  generalship, 
that  he  implies  so  great  approval  of 
Lord  Raglan's  solitary  ride  beyond 
the  enemy's  front,  and  of  his  con- 
tinned  occupation  of  the  knoll  there 


thronghont  the  stress  of  the  battle. 
Of  course  it  woold  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  general  in  every  action 
to  be  able  to  see  exactly  what  was 
passing  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  line. 
But  it  would  be  an  advantage  only 
as   it   would   ^ve   hun  the   means 
of  directing   his   own   troops   with 
greater  certainty.    To  see  the  ene- 
my's  rear,  at   the   expense   of  los- 
ing the   control   of  his  own  army, 
would  be  quite  the   reverse   of  an 
advantage.    And  imagine  the* state 
of  things  if  two  opposing  generals 
in  a  battle  should    be  absorbed   in 
their  efforts  to  pass,  like  two  pawns 
at  chess,  behind  the  opposing  lines. 
If  it  had  appeared    to  ,the   general 
that    an    opportunitv    existed     for 
wedging  a  part  of  his  force  within 
a  weak   spot  of  the   enemy's   line, 
staff'  officers  might  have  been  sent 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  while  the  guns 
and  their  escort  reqaured  to   effect 
the     mancenvre    might    have    been 
brought   from    the   reserve,  or^  the 
nearest  available  division,  and  post- 
ed   in   readiness   to   advance.     We 
know  that  during  this  excarsion  of 
Lord   Raglan  the   English  divisions 
were  confused   for  want  of  a  oon- 
troUing  power  to  direct  them.    The 
action  of  the  English  artillery  was 
without  unity,  at   a  time   when   a 
concentrated   fire    against    the    hill 
on    which   the   attack    was   to    be 
made  would   have  had  a  most  im- 
portant    influence    on    tfie     resolk 
Mr.    Kinglake    tells   us   that    Lord 
Raglan    from    his    knoll    witnessed 
the  first  advance  of  the  troope  of  oar 
first  line,  and  Saw  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  their  ground  be- 
cause they  were  not  supported;  but 
addfi,,  that  he   did    not  attempt    to 
apply  a  .remedy,  because   no    order 
sent   by  him  .could   possibly  arrive 
in  time   to   be   of  service.    Sorely 
this  of  itself  might  have  convmced 
Mr.    Kinglake    that    the     general's 
place  was  elsewhere    And  we  will 
add,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
our  successful  troops  did  not  receive 
that  impulsion  wnich    none  but  the 
supreme  directing  authority  can  give, 
and  which  was  necessary  to  push  the 
victory  home. 
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Bot  thoQgh  we  do  not  think  the 
oocasioQS  for  praising  Lord  Baglan 
are  always  jadicioosly  cboBen,  we 
thorougbly  agree  in  Mr.  Ktnglake's 
estimate  of  the  eharacter  of  that  kind 
excellent  gentleman  and  gallant  sol- 
dier. His  tact,  temper  and  bearing 
were  all  of  a  kind  calcalated  to  be  of 
eminent  service  in  an  allied  command, 
and  secured  to  him  at  once  the  attach- 
ment of  his  own  army  and  the  respect 
of  the  French.   ' 

Mr.  Kinglake  has  scarcely  accom- 
plished half  of  that  task  which  is 
so  weighty,  bnt  which  his  qaalities 
as  a  narrator  have  made  to  seem  so 
light  And  it  is  becanse  so  many 
events  yet  remain  to  receive  his  im- 
press, that  we  wonld  venture  to  re- 
mind him  how  the  French  army  in 
the  Crimea,  thoagh  it  did  not  by  its 
first  achievements  enhance  its  repu- 
tation, yet  performed  many  great  and 
gallant  actionsi  The  aid  which 
Bosqnet  brought  as  at  Inkermann, 
though  long  in  coming,  was  effec- 
toal.  The  part  of  the  French  in 
that  battle,  infantry  and  artillery, 
was  highly  hononrable.  They  often 
nuintalned  terrible  conflicts  in  the 
trenches,  where  both  sides  fought 
well,  but  where  the  French  were 
Tictors.  Their  arrangements  for 
receiving  the  attack  on  the  Tcher- 
naja  were  such  that  the  assail- 
ant never  had  a  xshance  of  penetrating 
their  lioesL  And  their  terrible 
losses  in  the  final  assault  jlrove  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  they  en- 
coantered,  and  the  ardour  with  which 
they  overcame  them.  But  while 
we  do  not  forget  this,  neither  can 
we  regret  *that  thus  far  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  sought  fco  redress  the  balance  of 
history,  by  awarding  to  our  army 
its  share  of  credit.  Reputation  is  the 
breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  our  allies 
have  appeared  but  too  desirous  to 
monopolise  what  wAa  gained  in  this 
war. 

And  we  also  venture  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Kioglake's  enemies— : and 
he  has  scattered  in  these  volumes 
dragon's  teeth  enough  to  produce  a 
pleitifal  crop  —  may  find  occasion 
to  say  that   in   praising  his  friends 


he  is  equally  uncompromising  as  in 
censuring  his  foes.  Small  traits  of 
character  receive  undue  prominence, 
small  merits,  undue  laudation ;  ap, 
for  instance,  when  the  way  in  which 
the  Highland  Brigade  was  made  to 
drink  at  the  Bulganak  is  praised  as 
if  it  were  a  stroke  of  military  genius, 
and  where  a  paragraph  is  devoted 
to  describing  how  its  commander 
pronounced  the  not  very  remark* 
able  words,  ''Forward,  42d!"  and 
when  it  is  further  added,  '* '  As  a 
steed  that  knows  his  rider,'  the 
great  heart  of  the  battalion  bounded 
proudly  to  his  touch,"  Mr.  Kinglake 
lets  himself  slip  into  a  style  much 
beneath  bis  own.  But  what  no 
enemy  can  deny  is  the  extraordinary 
animation,  clearness,  sustained  in- 
terest, and  dramatic  as  well  as  de- 
scriptive excellence  of  the  work.  A 
vast  field  for  these  qualities  yet  re- 
mains —  the  flank  march,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  the  hurri- 
cane, the  action  of  Balaklava  (fine 
soil  for  dragon's  teeth),  the  battle  of 
Inkermann,  the  long  calamities  and 
glories  of  the  trenches,  the  death  of 
the  Czar,  and  of  the  English  com- 
mander, the  final  assault,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  stronghold  —  into 
all  the^^e  scenes  we  shall  follow  Mr. 
Kinglake,  confident  of  seeing  them 
treated  by  a  great  artist. 

As  a  concluding  remark,  we  will 
say  that  we  think  no  history  of  this 
war  can  be  complete  which  does  not  ' 
devote  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of 
the  causes  which  made  the  Brit- 
ish army  of  1854  so  different  in  all 
•except  fighting  power,  from  the 
British  army  of  1814,  as  a  machine 
of  war.  The  long  peace,  the  growth 
of  the  commercial  spirit,  the  Peace 
Party,  the  administration  of  the 
army  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  infiuence  of  the  loug- con- 
tinued public  demand  for  economy, 
must  all  be  taken  into  account  be- 
fore the  breaking  down  of  that 
machine,  as  to  be  recorded  hereafter^ 
can  be  fairly  and  fully  accounted  for, 
and  a  true  comparison  drawn  between 
our  military  system  and  that  of  the 
French. 
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The  Session  baa  commenced  an-  Goyernment  dockyards,  the  eon* 
der  circumstances  so  nnfavoarable  stitaency  of  Devonport  is  pecn- 
to  the  Ministry  that  even  their  most  Harly  amenable  to  Ministerial  in- 
sangniae  friends  are  dejected.  The  flaenoe.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
omens  are  unmistakably  against  Ministerial  candidate,  althoagh 
them,  and  the  auspices  are  corro-  strenuously  backed  by  the  whole 
borated  by  the  more  palpable  evi-  inflaente  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
dence  of  hard  facts.  The  Session  himself  a  Grey  to  boot,  has  been  de- 
was  barely  a  week  old  when  the  feated,  and  one  of  the  most  stanch 
first  division  took  place,  and  left  of  Conservatives  and  a  thorough 
the  Ministry  in  a  minority.  It  was  party -man;  Mr.  Ferrand,  has  been 
a  Govecnment  question,  but  the  Op-  elected  by  a  majority  of  thirty, 
position  motion,  brought  fonyard  This  is  a  triumph  for  the  Op- 
by  Mr.  Peacocke,  was  carried  by  the  position  too  remarkable  to  be  ez- 
large  majority  of  118'  to  73.  This  plained  away.  The  Government 
was  a  bad  beginning;  and,  nnen-  has  been  defeated  in  its  own  dock* 
lightened  by  the  result,  the  Min-  yard.  Driven  to  candour  by  the 
istry  have  since  then  exposed  them-  very  magnitude  of  the  dissster,  a  Mm- 
selves  to,  and  undergone,  two  similar  isterial  journal*  says: — "It  is  asnr- 
d^feats.  The  events  of  the  same  prising  innovation.  •  Gonstitneneies 
week  out-of-doors  brought  them  a  like  Devonport,  where  the  Govern- 
worse  and  less  avoidable  disaster,  ment  is  a  great  employer  of  labour- 
Tv70  elections  went  against  them,  ers  having  votes,  have  hitherto  been 
We  certainly  do  not  claim  the  Cam-  considered  almost  as  nomination 
bridge  election  as  any  great  triumph  boroughs."  Even  the  Whigs  have 
of  Conservative  principles,  but  it  got  sick  of  ''innovations"  now,  find* 
was  a  blow  to  the  Ministry.  Lord  ing  they  will  no  longer  go.  down 
Pdlmerston's  reputation  is  deserved-  with  the  public^  but  such  an  inno- 
ly  great,  and  in  not  a  few  elections  vation  as  that  accomplished  by  the 
the  Ministerial  candidate  has  escaped  constituency  of  Devonport  must  cot 
defeat  by  proclaiming  himself  sim-  them  to  the  heart  If  they  can  no 
ply  a  Palmerstonian,  and  asserting  longer  get  theur  candidatea  returned 
that  the  Premier  was  as  good  a  even  in  Government  pocket  boroughs, 
Conservative  as  any  member  of  the  what  are  they  to  do?  Id  Ireland,  a 
Opposition.  The  ex  -  member  for  Government  appointment  went  a- 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Steuart,  although  begging  for  a  year,  because  no  Whig 
returned  as  a  Conservative,  subse-  member  would  risk  the  new  election 
qucntly  became  a  "  Palmerstonian  ;"  that  must  follow  his  acoept&oce  of  it. 
but  no  sooner  did  his  constituents  It  would  seem  that  the  €K>vero- 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  showing  ment  are  now  in  the  same  sad 
their  sentiments  by  their  votes^  predicament  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish 
than  they  declared  in  favour  of   a  Channel. 

Conservative    who    avowed    hiooself       Obviously  the    "  Conservative  re- 

an    opponent  of    Lord    Palmerston.  action "   has    entered    upon  a    new 

This,    we   say,    may    be    called    a  phase.      The     country    is    resolved 

trifle,    but    it    is    a    straw    which  to  ^have    not    only  a    ConservatiTe 

shows  which  way  the  wind  is  blow-  policy,  but  a  Conservative  Ministry, 

ing.    The  other  electoral  contest —  At  first,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 

at  Devonport  —  was  a  very  difierent  Whig    Ministry  abandoned  its    mis- 

afifair.    In  former  elections  for  that  chievons   attempts  to    degrade    the 

borough  the  Liberals   had  won  the  franchise,  many  constituencies  con* 

day.    Moreover,  owing  to  the  large  tented      themselves     with     eleeiog 
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men  of  OoDttrvftiiye  teodenoieir,  ibe  oomtitnenoy  is,  by  a  well•ande^ 
ev«n  though  they  gave*  a  geoeral  stood  agreement,  left  free  to  chooae 
anpport  to  the  GoverDmeat  Bat  its  own  man  for  the  other,  without 
this  feeliog  is  dying  away;  nea*  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
trality  is  being  abandoned  for,  ac-  magnate's  inflaenca  In  the  other 
live  opposition.  The  ohange  is  case  (which  generally  occars  in  coan- 
doobtless  doe  to  more  canses  than  ties),  where  the  representation  is  di- 
OD&  Bat  the  chief  infloence  in  Tided,  eqaally  or  nneqaally,  between 
prodacing  the  change  is  a  love  of  the  rival  political  parties,  the  same 
ftur-play.  This  is  peculiarly  the*  spirit  of  compromise  is  apparent 
case  Id  regard  to  the  English  con-  It  saves  many  contested  elections, 
atitoeocies,  where  pablio  opinion  is  and  it  is  likewise  a  virtaal  adop- 
more  calm  and  better  balanced  on  tion  of  the  principle  of  the  repre- 
poHtical  qaestions  than  it  is  in  the  sentation  of  minorities.  Scotchmen 
sister  kiogdoma  There  is  a  strik-  would  do  none  of  these  things  :  a 
ibg  difft;reDoe,  we  may  remark,  in  divided  representation  would  seem 
the  modes  of  political  feeling  and  to  them  as  good  as  none.  As  long 
action  which  characterise  the  three  as  any  party  in  the  Scotch  constitu* 
great  sectioQS  of  the  United  King-  ency  has  a  majority,  however  small, 
dom.  Party-spirit  and  religious  zeal  it  will  insist  upon  carrying  its  own 
(which,  though  generally,  are  not  men.  The  spirit  of  compromise 
alwajs  coincident  forces)  predomi-  which  distinguishes  English  consti- 
Date  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  aP  tuencies  arises  partly  from  their 
though  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  love  of  fair-play,  partly  from  the 
▼ery  strong,  the  peculiar  character*  fact  that  they  are  not  such  fervid 
istio  of  the  people  in  politics  is  their  politicians  as  the  Scotch,  and  deal 
attachment  to  ideas  pure  and  eim-  with  politics  not  as  an  affair  of 
pie ;  they  are  the  great  theorists  and  immutable  principles  or  scientific 
innovators,  and  will  go  all  lengths  in  deduction,  but  as  an  ordinary  busi- 
the  logioai  application  pf  their  prin-  ness  matter,  which  they  decide  by 
ciples.  Fortunately  the  English  striking  a  balance  of  the  miscella- 
ooosti tuencies  are  admirable  ballast,  neous  considerations  which  affect 
and  keep  straight  the  vessel  of  the  them.  Now,  that  balance  is  turn- 
State.  They  care  little  for  'Mdeas,^'  kg  every  day  more  strongly  against 
but  a  great  deal  for  good  and  safe  the  Liberals.  The  Scotch  may 
government :  they  are  bosinesslike  think  it  best  to  have  Liberals  in 
and  matter-of-fact,  and,  above  all  office  even  though  they  carry  out  a 
things,  are  lovers  of  fair-play.  In  Conservative  policy.  But  Engllsh- 
maoy  an  English  constituency  the  men  don't  like  this.  In  the  first 
representation,  by  mutual  agree-  place,  it  is  not  fair.  Each  side 
meat,  is  divided  between  the  rival  should  have  its  innings,  and  the 
parties.  'A  Whig  and  a  Tory  are  Whigs  have  confessedly  played  out 
returned  together,  or  two  Tories  their  game.  Office  has  its  sweets, 
and  a  Whig,  or  one  Tory  and  two  and  John  Bull  thinks  that  it  is 
Whigs;  and  in  some  boroughs,  more  than  time  that  the  Tories 
where  there  is  a  great  landed  pro-  should  get  their  turn  of  the  good 
prietor  who  owns  nearly  the  whole  things.  A  man'  cannot  live  upon 
area  of  the  borough,  the  dake  or  politics  any  more  than  upon  love.; 
other  magnate  is  allowed  to  name  and  although  to  the  leading  statee- 
ooe  member  and  the  majority  of  men  on  both  sides  the  emoluments  . 
the  constituency  the  other.  This  of  office  are  as  nothing,  the  tenure  of 
is  a  businesslike  compromise  which  political  power  by  one  party  or  the 
aptly  illustrates  English  character,  other  makes  a  material  difference  to 
Every  one  knows  that  property  each.  John  Bull  understands  this, 
most  have  a  great  infldence,  whe-  Mo^eover,  if  the  retention  of  office 
ther  wielded  by  a  territorial  ma^-  by  the  Libctrals  is  not  fair,  it  is 
nate  or  by  a  millowner;  but  m  also  not  manly  or  honest..  John 
asaignii^  one   seat  t<^the  magnate,  Bull,  like  old  George  III.,  does  not 
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like  '<  Scotch  metaphysics"  He 
does  not  appreciate  the  casmstical 
reasobifig  by  which  it^maybe  fihown 
that  a  Miaistry  which  took  office  to 
do  one  thiDg,  may  stay  in  office  to 
do  the  opposite.  Sioce  the  Whiga 
have  given  up  their  principles,  he 
thinks  they  should  also  give  up 
their  places.  Doubtless,  too,  if  he 
takes  any  interest  in  tiie  morals  of 
Whiggery  (which  ^e  greatly  doubly 
seeing  they  are  so  purely  specu- 
lative), he  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion tbat  the  principles  of  the  party 
are  rotting  so  fast  on  the  Treasury 
seats  that  it  is  high  time  to  give 
tbem  an  airing  in  the  bracing  atkno- 
sphere  of  the  Opposition  benches. 

The  country  now  sees  that,  if  it 
had  known  the  truth  four  years 
ago,  the  present  Ministry  would 
never  have  been  in  existence.  The 
Wbigs  and  Radicals  overthrew  the 
Conservative  Government  in  1859* 
by  means  of  false  statements  and 
false  professions..  It  took  some 
time  before  the  real  state  of  the 
case  could  be  demonstrated,  but 
gradually  it  was  made  plain  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Liberals  themselves. 
Slowly  but  steadily  the  truth  has 
dawned  upon  the  constituencies; 
they  feel  that  they  were  duped  by 
the  present  occupants  of  office,  and- 
they  are  now  conscious  also  that 
they  did  injastice  to  the  Conserva- 
tives. The  Whig  chiefs  who,  before 
they  got  into  office,  deemed  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  a  matter  of  such 
urgency  that  they  promised  to  hold 
a  special  session*  in  November  in 
order  to  pass  a  Reform  Bill,  first 
delayed  to  fulfil  their  promise,  and 
then  threw  up  the  matter  alto- 
gether. The  excuse  which  they 
plead  is,  that  they  found  Parliament 
unfavourable  to  any  further  tamper- 
ing with  the  constitution.  But  if 
Parliament  was  right,  they  them- 
selves were,  condemned  ;  if  it  were 
wrong,  why  did  they  not  dissolve, 
and  appeal  to  the  country  ?  Had  they 
been  in  earnest,  they  would  have 
dissolved :  but  they  knew  that  a 
dissolution  would  have  been  folfow- 
ed  by  the  election  of  a  Parliament 
still  more  hostile  to  them  and  to 
their  measure.     And  therefore  they 


chose  rather  to  remain  self-con- 
demned, airi  to  be  pointed  at  with 
the  finger  of  acorn,  by  the  one 
party  as  recreants,  by  the  other  as 
impostors,  rather  than  save  their 
honour  at  least  by  the  sacrifice  of 
office.  This  tells  against  them  now. 
The  revulsion  of  public  feeling  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  immediate — 
*for  the  duplicity  and  insincerity  of 
'  the  Ministry  only  revealed  itself  by 
degrees ;  but  it  was  certain  from  the 
first,  and  has  now  become  over- 
whelming. The  Ministry  have  oome 
to  be  regarded  with  contempt,  and 
every  new  election  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  constituencies  to  give 
expression  to  their  censure.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  change 
which  the  last  four  yeara  have 
wrought  on  the  pubHc  mind.  Along- 
side of  the  consciousness  of  the  ains 
and  demerits  of  the  present  Minis- 
try, there  has  arisen  the  oonviction 
that  the  principles  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  are  the  right  ones  few 
the  country.  The  constituencies 
now  feel  not  only  that  the  present 
Ministry  is  a  bad  one,  but  that  its 
predecessor  was  a  good  one.  They 
have  become  sensible  tbat,  if  any 
Reform  Bill  were  needed  at  all,  the 
Bill  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  the  one  that  best,  de- 
served to  be  adopted.  They  are  now 
conscious  that  if  any  change  at  all 
were  requisite  in  the  matter  of 
Church-rates,  Mr.  Walpole's  Bill  was 
well  deserving  of  support,  and  that 
the  measure  of  total  abolition  to 
which  the  present  Ministry  have 
pledged  themselves  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  Finally,  and  for  a  good 
while  past,  the  country  has  come 
to  see  tbat,  led  away  by  the  misre- 
presentations of  the  Wliigs,  it  did 
gross  injustice  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Conservative  Government. 
We  do  not  know  by  what  fatality 
it  was  that  Lord  Malmesbury'a  de- 
spatches on  the  Italian  queation 
were  not  published  until  too  late 
to  afiect  the  division  on  the  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  June  1859. 
Had  they  been  published  earlier, 
we  believe  the  issue  of  that  divi- 
sion would  have  been  difierent 
Every  one    may  remember  (or  may 
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see  for  himself  by   referring  to  the 
file)  the  effect  which    the    publica- 
tion of  those    desjkitches    prodnced 
on  the  *  Times/   and  how  the  lead- 
ing journal,  thns  enlightened  as  to 
the  facts,    frankly,  and  without  any 
reservation,     admitted     that     Lord 
Mal.mesbary  bad  been  right  throngh- 
OQt.    And  certainly  no  one  can  for- 
get how  Lord  John    Rnssell,  when 
taking   farewell   of  the    Honse    of 
Common B,  took  occasion  —  or  rather 
made  occasion  —  to  say  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and 'that  (which  is  more  than 
his   colleagnes   conld    say)    he   had 
been  of  that  opinion   from  the  be- 
ginning.     The     impression,    origin- 
,  .ated    and     stndioiuly     fostered  .  by 
Lord   Palmerston  and  his  followers, 
that  the   Cooseryatives'  are  unfriend- 
ly to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in    Italy,  is    totally  un- 
founded.     They  have  certainly  mis- 
trusted   the  disinterestedness   of  the 
policy  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
nave   cantiooed  the  Italian-  Govern- 
ment against  seeking  to  reach    the 
height  of  its  ambition  by  machina-^ 
tions  which  would  only  redound  to 
its  ,own  disadvantage ;  and  on  both 
of  these  points   the    Italians   them- 
selves mast  now  be  convinced  that 
the  warnings    and    advices    of    the 
Conservative    statesmen    were    well- 
founded.     At  all  events,  taught  by 
a  bitter  expeM'ience,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is    now  following  the  very 
course   which  the   Conservatives  re- 
commended.     We  may  add  a  word 
on  onr  own    part.      The   Magazine 
will  certainly  be  admitted  to  be  as 
sound  an  eiponent  of  Conservatism 
as  is  to  be  found  either  in  or  out  of . 
Parliament,  and  we  can  refer  to  our 
own  pages  to  demonstrate  how  hear- 
tily we  have  sympathised  with   the 
Italian   cause,  whereyer  it  was  not 
marred    by  snch    secret   traffiekings 
#ith  the  French  Government,  as  the 
Italians  themselves  now  regret   and 
condemn  ;    or    by  violations  of  law 
which,  though  natural   to  times  of 
revclotion,  may    be    condoned,    but 
cannot  be  approved. 

The  Ministerial  programme  for 
the  present  Session  contains  another 
oonfesBion  of  errors  on  the  part  of 


the  Government,  and  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  oninions  Of  the 
Oonservative  party.  Destitute,  as 
nsaal,  of  the  capacity  to  originate 
measures  of  useful  legislation,  the 
Budget  is  to  be  brought  forward 
early,  to  cover  the  prospective  bar- 
renness of  the  Session.  And  what 
is  Hhe  feature  of  this  year's  Budget, 
upon  which  the  Ministry  rely  to 
cover  their  flagrant  incapacity  in 
otiier  matters  of  administration? 
It  is  a  redaction  of  the  naval  and 
military  estimates!  It  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  very  course  so  earnestly 
advocated  last  year  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  *so  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  Government.  Hardly  eight 
months  have  elapsed  since  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  con- 
fidently and  haughtily  maintained 
that  no  reduction  could  be  made 
upon  the  large  sums  voted  for  the 
support  of  the  national  armaments, 
without  destroying  the  Influence 
and  safety  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  during  last  Session,  argued 
iMrongly  In  favour  of  making  such 
a  redaction,  on  the  ground  that  so 
heavy  an  expenditure  was  uncalled 
for,  and  was  in  reality  damaging  to 
our  military  power,  by  trenching 
80  deeply  upon  the  financial  re- 
•Bources  of  the  State.  Again  and 
again  he  pressed  these  views  upon 
the  Government  — it  was  his  con- 
stant theme  all  through  last  Ses- 
sion; but  the  Government  refused 
to  accept  the  warnings,  and  reso- 
lutely maintained  that  no  reduction 
coald  be  made,  "^hat,  then,  are 
we  to  think  of  them  now  ?  In  what 
respect  is  the  attitude  of  the  times 
more  favourable  for  a  reduction  now 
than  it  was  eight  months  ago?  In 
so  far  as  there  has  been  any  change, 
the  change  has  been  clearly  for  the 
worse.  There  has  been  a  revolution 
in  Greece,  of  the  issues  of  which  as 
yet  we  have  hardly  seen  the  begiu' 
ning.  Servia  has  been  arming,  by 
the  secret  assistance  of  Russia ;  and 
the  Dannbian.  principalities,  and 
northern  provinces  of  Turkey  gene- 
rally, are  in  a  more  unquiet  state 
than  they  have  been  for  years. 
And  now  we  have  a  revolution  in 
Poland,  which  is  throwing  all  Gen* 
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tnl  Earope  into  agftatloD,  and  far- 
Disbiog  fresh  opportooities  for  the 
iotrigaes  or*  interventioD  of  other 
Powers.  Si)  far,  tbeD,  as  there  has 
beea  anj  change  ia  the  sitoatLoD 
ance  last  tfnmmer,  the  change,  we 
repeat,  has  been  for  the  worse.  No- 
thing oould  demoostrate  more  strik- 
inglj  than  this  the  conscioasness 
of  the  Government  that  they  were 
wrong  last  Session,  and  that  the  Con- 
servatives were  right  It  is  a  new 
triamph  for  the  Conservative  party 
—  a  fresh  condemnatipn  of  them- 
selves by  the  Ministry.  The  tramp 
card  with  which  the  Ministry  are  to 
lead  off  this  Session  has  .been  stolen 
from  the  hands  of  the  Opposition. 

It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqaer  were 
retrenching  his  expenditure;  for, 
weak  as  the  Administration  has 
been  in  other  respects,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  has  been  pecu- 
liarly disastrous.  Although  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  took  ofBce  with  a  sur- 
plus, which  they  owed  to  their  pre- 
decessors, in  the  two  succeeding 
years  (1860-2)  in  whieh  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  finances,  his  mismanagement 
accumulated  a  deficit  of  four  mil- 
lions sterling.  Nor  is  this  all  For 
in. the  same  period  Mr.  Gladstone, 
anticipated  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  extent  of  £3,200,000,— 
namely,  £2,000,000  anticipated  up- 
on the  income-tax,  and  upwards  of 
£1,200,000  upon  the  malt-credit 
This  enormous  deficit  —  eeven  atid  a 
half  millions  sterling  —  was,  more- 
over, accumulated  during  a  pe- 
riod wheq  the  national  Exchequer 
enjoved  windfalls  such  as.  very 
rarely  come  to  the  aid  of  a  Minister 
of  Finance.  The  falling- in  of  the 
terminable  annuities  has  reduced 
the  charges  on  the  National  Debt  to 
the  extent  of  £2,000,000  ;  and  there 
was  also  the  unexpected  repayment 
of .  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  loan. 
Mr.  Gladstone,,  therefore,  has  enough 
to  do  with  the  surplus  which  he  will 
obtain  by  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  expenditure/  He  has  first  to 
restore  the  Exchequer  balances  to 
their  proper  amount,  by  repaying 
the  £2,684,000  which  he  abstracted 


from  them  to  meet  his  ezigeoctea 
between  March  1860  and  March 
1862.  He  has  likewise  to  get  rid  of 
the  addition  to  the  National  Debt 
which  he  created,  to  the  extent  of 
£461,000.  And,  finally,  he  has  to 
cease  his  forestalments  of  the  re- 
venue. When  he  has  done  these 
things,  where  will  be  his  surplus? 
Mr.  Gladitone,  in  foroSer  times, 
used  to  denounce  the  ^  slightest 
forestalment  of  the  yearly  revenue 
as  a  flagrant  *' violation  of  poli- 
tical morality ;"  and  there  is  no 
question  that  such  a  procedure 
oan  onl^  be  excused  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  to  a  very 
small  amount  The  House  of 
Commons,  therefore,  as  watchful, 
guardians  of  the'  pabjic  revenue,' 
will  surely  call  upon  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  restore  matters 
to  their  normal  condition  before  he 
does  anything  elsa  The  same  must 
be  done  in  regara  to  ^  the.  Exchequer 
balances.  And  if  it  be  not  an  equal- 
ly pressing  necessity  to  pay  off  the 
£461,000  of  new  debt,  surely  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  aspires  to  the  re- 
putation of  a  great  Finance  Mtnia- 
ter,  will  be  ashamed  to  leave  un- 
paid off  a  portion  of  the  national 
obligations  v?hich  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  ^*  Gladstone's  Debu"* 
Uofortunately,  when  we  .think  of 
1853*4,  we  most  allow  that  this  is 
not  the  only  portion  of  the  National 
Debt  which  may  be  thus  desig- 
nated. 

Most  financiers,  and  all  sound 
ones,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
devote  the  surplus  of  revenue  which 
might  accrue  to  redressing  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  former  years.  But 
Mr^  Gladstone  belongs  to  a  new 
scliool.  He  leaves  the  balances  to 
come  right  as  they  may,  or  be- 
queaths them  as  an  embarrassment 
to  his  successor  ;  while  he  goes  on 
in  his  seemingly  endless  process  of 
devising  financial  alterations,  which 
always  leave  him  deeper  in  the 
mire.  He  loves  to  carry  every  ineh 
of  canvass — he  crowds  all  sail  as  he 
drives  his  financial  pinnace  through 
strange  waters;  but  he  has  shipi^ 
80  many  seas  that  the  Exchequer 
has  become    waterlogged.      He  had 
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better  bale  bat  the  water  before  he 
goes  atoy  farther.  Bat  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  will  not  do.  He 
most  have  a  '^BeneatioD"  badget 
He  most  redoce  some  braoohes  of 
the  revenoe  and  experimeot  with 
iBore.  Already  he  lifts  op  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cnrtaio  to  give  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  grand  tableaa  of 
jogglery  which  he  has  in  .store 
for  as  ;  and  i^  dae  time  the  House 
will  be  wheedled  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  suave  rhetoric  of  the 
great  financial  joggler.  Possibly, 
however,  the  coantry  will  think 
that  it  has  had  too  maeh  of  this 
already.  It  thinks  of  the  cheap 
paper  and  cheap  wines,  and  cannot 
Bee  anything  in  these  changes  to 
atone  for  a  deficit  of  seven  mil- 
Hods  and  a  half.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
abolition  of  the  paper -daties  was 
done  not  only  at  a  wrong  time,  bat 
in  a^  wrong  way.  He  not  only  land- 
ed himself  in  a  deficit,  bat  be  land- 
ed the  papermakers  in  a  dilemma. 
He  Btrack  off  the  excise -doty  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  import  -  doty 
on  paper  on  the  other,  and  called 
it  ''(ree  trade;"  bat  while  mak- 
ing free  trade  in  the  manafac- 
tnred  article,  he  ought  to  have 
taken  care  that  there  should  be 
free  trade  likewise  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Several  Continental  coun- 
triee  send  their  paper,  untaxed,  to 
compete  in  the  English  markets 
with  the  produce  of  our  own  paper- 
mills,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
place  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
export  to  oar  shores  of  rags.  Oar 
papermakers  do  not  object  to  fair 
competifion,  but  they  object  to  be 
sabjeoted  by  legislative  enactment 
to  so  serious  a  disadvantage.  If 
the  crop  of  cotton  in  America  were 
to  fall  off  in  extent  (as  it  has  done 
daring  this  civil  war),  and  the  Ame- 
ricana, when  peaoQ  is  restored,  were 
to  place  (as  they  have  talked  of 
doing)  a  prohibitory  duty  upon  the 
export  of  cotton,  while  we  did  not 
retaliate  by  placing  an  import -duty 
on  the  manofaetured  article  from 
their  ports,  what  woald  oor  manu- 
liMtarers  think  of  this  sort  lOf 
*'6ee  trader'  Why,  such  a  state 
of  Batters  woald  prodace   a  caU- 


mity  in  oar  lAanafisctaring  districts 
eqoal  to  that  under  which  we  are 
now  Buffering,  and  ruin  the  cotton 
industry  in  this  country  perma- 
nently. Tet  this  is  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
voluntarily  chooses  to  impose  *opon 
our  paper  manofacture,  in  deference 
to  the  clamour  and  exhortations  of 
his  Radical  friends.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  touching  picture  which 
the  eloquent  financier  portrayed  of 
paper-mills  springing  op  all  over 
the  country,  —  when  every  hamlet 
was  to  have  its  little  factory,  en- 
gaging the  eorplus  labour  of  the  lads 
and  lasses  ;  and  every  glen  that 
had  a  streamlet  was  to  be  made 
musical  with  the  noise  of  a  paper- 
mill  ?  We  have  not  heard  of  any 
such  results  —  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  extension  at  all  of  the  manu*- 
factnre ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
arcadian  dreams  of  paper  •  making, 
while  foreign  Governments  act  to- 
wards us  in  the  way  they  do,  he 
sorely  cannot  possibly  hope  for 
their  realisation  —  unless,  indeed,  be 
expects  the  whole  country  to  go  to 
rags  under  his  financial  mismanage* 
ment 

The  other  basis  apon  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  founds  his  reputation  as 
a  great  financier,  and  as  an  ample 
compensation  for  his  past  annual 
deficits,  is  his  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  French  wines.  We 
readily  admit  that  these  wines  have 
been  poured  into  this  country  in 
greatly  increased  quantities  during 
the  last  eighteen  months;  but  will 
this  continue?  And  what  is  the 
advantage  we  derive  from  the 
change  ?  **  Gladstone's  wines  "  has 
become  a  current  name  for  these 
beverages,  bat  it  is  certainly  not 
a  ''  household  word."  Any  one 
who  confesses,  with  rueful  face, 
that  he  has  made  acquaintance 
with  these  wines,  never  fails  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  at  another  man's 
table,  or  at  some  vilianons  restaa- 
rant's, —  never  at  his  own.  No  de- 
canter will  circulate  if  its  contents 
are  known  to  have  been  favoured 
by  the  legislation  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
People  have  become  wary  and  soe* 
pidoofl  at  dinner  parties  now ;  and 
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a  Paterfamilias  may  be  heard  giT- 
iog  the  caatiod  which  old  Sqaire 
Hazeldean  gave  to  his  son  when 
about  to  dine  with  Dr.  Riccabocca, 
"Whatever  you  take,  Frank;  don't 
touch  his  wines r'  Those  "cheap 
wines*"  have  been  tried  —  or,  at 
least,  if  tried,  have  been  condetnoed 
and  discarded  at  every  respectable 
dinner -table.  They  don't  suit  the 
middle  classes;  that  is  an  incontro- 
vertible fact.  We  are  not  less  sure 
tbey  are  equally  ill  suited  to 
the  tastes  aod  requirements  of  the 
working  -  classes.  They  have  hither* 
to  been  tried  largely  as  a  novelty; 
but  they  do  not  improve  on  ac- 
qoaintanoe,  even  if  we  could  forget 
th^  much  better  use  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  have  made  of  his 
opportunities.  Depend  upon  it,» 
Nature  knows  better  than  any 
Ohancellor  of.  the  l^xchequer  how 
to  provide  for  our  bodily  wants, 
and  supplies  the  essential  wants 
of  each  people  from  the  products 
of  their  own  country.  Let  onr 
working  -  classes  get  good  beer  at  its 
natural  price,  and  it  will  be  in- 
finitely  better  for  their  health,  and 
more  to  their  taste,  than  giving  them 
cheap  foreign  wines,  whose  thinness 
and  acidity  are  not  suited  for  Our 
climate,  and  which  cannot  compete 
with  beer  as  nourishers  and  sup- 
porters of  the  bodily  strength. 
When  we  remember,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions sterling  have  been  lost  to  the 
country  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial 
experiments;  and,  on  the  other, 
how  much  better  would  have  been 
a  reduction  on  the  duties  of  tea, 
sugar,  and  beer,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  be  could  hardly  have  wasted 
so  much  money  with  less  benefit 
to  the-  community.  Abundance  of 
acid  wines  and  plenty  of  paper  — 
it  is  a  curious  prescription  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  found  his  reputation 
upon. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  resolved  to 
proceed  in  his  eccentric  course.  His 
crotchet  this  year  is  to  cheapen  to- 
baoca  Three  and  a  half  years  ago 
(in  November  1859)  Mr.  Bright  de< 
livered  two  orations  at  public  meet* 
ioga  in   favour  of   the  abolition  of 


the  duties  on  tea^  sugar,  and  tobacco^ 
and  the  substitution  therefore  of 
an  enormous  income  -  tax.  But  Mr. 
Bright  thought  that  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  were  more  deserving 
of  reduction  than  the  dnl^  on  to- 
bacco, whereas  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  a 
preference  to  tobacco.  How  is  this 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  On  the  siir- 
faoe  it  appears  a  new  piece  of  fin- 
ancial eccentricity  ;  and  in  every 
view  of  the  matter  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  we  should  think, 
will  find  no  small  difficulty  in  ob* 
taining  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  his  proposal.  There  can^  be  no 
question  that  tea,  sugar,  and  beer 
have  each  and  all  prior  claims  up- 
on the  favour  of  Parliment,  if  the 
wellbeing  of  the  community  is  to 
be  consulted.  But  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  speech  which  he  made  when 
introducing  his  proposal,  propound 
ed  the  extraordinary  doctrine  that 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (and 
of  course  of  the  Government  which 
must  approve  his  act)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  wellbeing  of  the 
community.  His  only  duty,  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  is  to  get  as  much 
money  as  possible  out  of  the  taxed 
commodities.  Judged  by  this  role, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  certainly  been  a 
-most  unsuccessful  Minister.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  accept  this  view  of 
a  Minister's  obligations  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but,  even  if  it  were  accepted, 
it  would  not  furnish  any  justifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposaL 
He  says  that  the  present  duty  upon 
tobacco  is  so  high  that  smuggling 
js  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  and 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  Cus- 
tom -  house  officers.  This  woold  be 
a  good  argument  for  abolishing  the 
duty  or  reducing  '  it  to  a  trifling 
amount,  but  it  is  totally  inapplica- 
ble to  the  •  case  when  he  proposes 
to  leave  a  tax  of  five  shillings  a  pound 
on  manufactured  tobacco,  which  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  price  of  the 
best  manufactured  tobacco,  freight 
included.  The  smuggler  would 
still  make  a  profit  of  more  than  a 
hundred  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  commodity  ;  and  does  any  one 
believe  that  smuggling  would  cease, 
or    even     be    sensibly    diminished. 
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when  the  premram  upon  amnggling 
iB  80  great,  and  when  (as  Mr.  Glad- 
8(oae  states)  the  fieunlitiea  of  evasion 
are  so  plentifal  ?  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  honest  in  the  plea  upon  which 
he  rests  his  propoeat  for  this  redac- 
tion of  cnetoms-daty,  he  woold  be  ]Br 
boariog  onder  a  great  delnsion.  But 
we  take  another  view  of  the  matter. 
It  seems  to  ns  that  his  real  object 

I  is  secretlj  to  carry  oat  Mr.  Bright's 

Bcbeme  of  finance,  and  with  great 
craft  he  begins  with  the  daties  oa  to- 

I  baoco,  where  his  operations  are  least 

likely  to  excite  saspicion,  bat  which, 
if  accomplished,  will  render  the  snb- 
seqnent  steps  of  the  scheme  not  only 
easy  bat  inevitable.  There  may  be 
little  to  find  iaalt  with  in  the  pre- 
sent proposal  considered  by  itself;  bnt 
wbal  is  its  bearing  in  regard  to  oar 
financial  system  7  Kedoce  the  daty  on 
tobacco,  and  what  other  Qnstoms-daty 
can  be  maintained  ?  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  never  more  eloquent  and  plausible 
than  when  proposing  to  reduce  the 

\  daty  on  foreign  wines ;  now  he  is 
(laying  the  same  artfal  game  in  re- 
gard to  tobacco.  Oan  Parliament 
be  any  longer  blind  to  the  course 
to  wbicb  he  is  committing  it  ? 
Honest  financiers,  who  could  afiford 
to  make  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
woold  begin  with  tea,  sugar,  and 
beer,  as  the  duties  on  these  can  be 
remitted  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  community  ;  while  those 
on  luxuries,  such  as  foreign  wines  and 
tobacco,  could  be  maintained  with- 
out inconvenience  .  or  complaint 
But  just  for  this  very  reason  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  aims  at  accomplish- 
ing Mr.  Bright's  scheme  of  taxation, 
bq^os  at  the  other  end  —  knowing 
wdi  that  if  he  can  reduce  the  taxes 
on  tobacco  as  well  as  on  foreign 
wines,  the  abolUior^  of  the  other  cus^ 
toms-duties  will  follow  as  a  natural 
consequenoa  A  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  duties  on  lux- 
uries cannot  be  balanced  save  by 
totally  abolishing  the  duties  on  the 
necessaries  of  life.  We  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  this  is  his  game ;  for 
the  good  reason  that  upon  no  other 
supposition  is  his  conduct  inteUigibl& 
•  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  a  fool ;  he  must 


have  an  adequate  motive  for  this  seem- 
ingly crotchetty  course ;  and  we  believe 
we  have  named  it  Let  the  House  of 
Oommons  look  to  it,  before  they  are  led 
too  far  into  the  toils  to  be  able  to  recede. 
Plausible  in  the  extreme,  and  ever 
seeking  to  conciliate  or  overreach 
his  audience  by  all  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  casuistry,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone changes  his  arguments  and 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  House 
almost  every  year  as  ma^  best  suit 
his  plans.  Financial  principles  he 
has  none — save  the  great  one  which 
he  conceals.  All  arguments  are 
fair,  he  thinks  —  all  professions  of 
opinion  justifiable,  in  order  that  he 
may  carry  his  point,  and  lead  the 
House  step  by  step  unwittingly  to- 
wards his.goal.  We  need  not  allude 
to  the  rhetorical  craft  by  which,  in 
1860,  when  he  wished  to  gain  the 
assent  of  the  House  to  an  increase 
of  the  income-tax,  he  maintained 
that  there  was  a  deficit  of  twelve 
millions ,-  whereas,  in  the  followiog 
year,  when  the  balance  was  worse 
by  2i  millions,  but  when  he  eagerly 
desired  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the 
paper-duties,  he  boldly  represented 
that  there  was  a  surplus.  At  one  time 
he  represents  that  the  proper  way 
to  proceed  with  a  Budget  is  by  a 
multiplicity  of  separate  bilk ;  at 
another  time  (when  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose better)  in  the  form  of  a  single 
bill.  But  his  disregard  of  financial 
principles,  or  rather  his  alternate 
adoption  and  repudiation  of  prin- 
ciples the, most 'opposite,  is  a  still 
more  glaring  ofience.  In  the  case 
of  the  French  Treaty,  he  was  wholly 
in  favour  of  Reciprocity;  in  the 
<di8e  of  the  Paper-duties,  he  repre- 
sented that  it  was  right  for  us  to 
abolish  them  without  any  attempt 
at  obtaining  reciprodity  and  al- 
though some  countries  actually'  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  manufacture  I  He  reduced 
the  duty  on  French  wmes  on  ihe 
ground  that  the  reduction  would 
benefit  the  morals  of  the  working- 
classes,  by  enabling  them  to  drink 
light  wines  instead  of  strong  spirits ; 
he  now  justifies  his  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  tobacco  on  the 
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very  oppoBite  prinoiple  —  to  wit, 
that-  a  Obaocellor  of  the  Excheqaer 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  morals  or  well  being  of  the 
people.  His  dogma  for  the  hoar 
18,  that  his  only  doty  is  to  make 
the  taxes  as  profitable  as  possi- 
ble. We  have  shown  that  it  is 
very  doabtful  if  his  present  pro- 
posal will  have  that  effect;  bnt,  .in 
any  case,  how  wonld  his  new 
dogma  accord  with  bis  policy  in 
the  last  two  years  in  wholly  abo- 
lishiog  the  duties  on  paper  and 
other  commodities?  He  is  the 
most  dangerons  Minister  that  has 
ever  been  entmsted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  British  finances.  He 
has  not  only  involved  the  country -in 
an  accamnlation  of  deficits,  but  he  has 
had  the  art  to  persuade  Parliament  to 
do  this  with  its  eyes  open ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  leads  it  onward,  with 
its  eyes  carefully  bandaged,  towards 
the  goal  of  democratic  finance— which 
of  late  years  has  become  the  cynosure 
of  his  policy,  and  which  he  knows 
would  at  once  become  unattainable 
if  his  real  purpose  were  avowed. 

Now  that  we  are  to  have  a  snrplus 
— in  consequence  of  the  Ministry  at 
length  adopting  the  views  of  the  Op* 
position  —  the  first  duty  which  de- 
volves upon  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  retrieve  the  financial  mii^takes 
of  the  past,  and  to  rid  us  of  its  bur- 
dens. What  the  Oonservative  lead- 
ers advocated  last  session  was  not 
reduction  of  taxation,  but  retrench- 
ment of  expenditure.  The  Govern* 
ment  had  inourred  a  deficit  of 
£7,500.000  in  two  years,  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  thought  of  was,  to 
reduce  the  expenditure,  in  order 
that  the  deficit  might  be  cleared  off. 
Let  Mr.  Gladstone  do  this — let  him 
clear  off  the  serious  deficits  in  his 
previ&us  years  of  office ;  and  then 
—  but  not  till  then  —  ought  he  to 
propound  new  reductions  of  the 
,  revenue.  But  such  a  busineselike 
proceeding  would  not  make  a  sensa- 
tion budget ;.  it  would  not  surround 
the  Ministry  with  that  bright  gleam  of 
popularity  which  is  to  retrieve  their 
position,  and  carry  them  through  an- 
othec^session  of  barrenness  aud  huaiili- 


atioB.  In  aH  probability  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's proposal  is  to  ignore  the  past 
deficits,  and  devote  the  whole  of  his 
prospective  surplus  to  the  reduotioo  of 
taxation.  By  a  reduction  of  taxes  the 
country  iff  to  be  bribed  into  forgetfel- 
ness  of  the  past,  and  rendered  placable 
to  the  appeal  for,  respite  on  the  part  of 
a  falling  Ministry.  It  isiiot  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
confine  his  faivours  to  tobacco  :  he 
must  support  his  great  remission  of 
doty  on  this  luxury  by  minor  re- 
ductions on  articles  of  more  nsefal- 
oesB.  While  striking  foor  shilliDgfl 
a-pound  off  tobacco,  he  will  strike 
a  few  pence  or  farthings  off  the  price 
of  tea  and  sugar.  In  fact,  he  will 
probably,  in  his  usual  way,  give  a 
trifling  sop  all  around,  in  order  that 
he  ma^  be  allowed  to  carry  hia  great 
point  m  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  tobacco.  The  House  will  do 
much  better  to  abolish,  or  greatly 
reduce;  the  duties  on  hops  and  beer. 
Sorely  it  is  intolerable  that  foreign 
luxuries,  like  tobacco  and  French 
wines,  should  receive  the  favours  of 
the  Legislature  while  the  produce 
of  our  own  soil  and  industry,  con- 
stituting a  healthy  element  of  the 
national  food  should  be  aobjeeted 
to  heavy  taxation.  This  is  a  matter 
which  affects  urban  coostltueDeies 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  interest 
Put  it  to  the  vote  in  any  town  or 
county  in  the  land,  whether  they 
will  have  five  shillings  a-pound 
struok  off  the  duty  on  tobaooo,  or 
get  the  fiscal  burdens  removed  from 
beer,  nnd  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  whole  suffrages  would  be 
given  in  favour  of  beer  and  affainst 
tobacco.  Therefore  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
—  as  is  most  likely  —  be  resolved 
ODoe  more  to  play  an  ad  eapfandum 
game,  we  trust  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  wiH  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that 
any  possible  reductions  of  taxation 
are  effected  on  articles  which  enter 
largely  into  the  food  of  the  peo{>le, 
and  not  wasted  —  with  what  ulterior 
object,  we  need  not  repeat  —  npoo 
an  enormous  remission  on  the  du- 
ties on  tobaoco  and  cigars.  But  it 
still  more  behoves  the  House  to  see 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's   previous    de- 
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ficits  are  cleired  off.  Mr.  GladstODe 
most  pnt  tbe  finances  io  the  condition 
in  fbicfa  they  were  when  he  took 
office.  We  do  not  presume  he  will 
▼eotore  to  continne  his  practice  of 
forestalling  the  rerenne  payments; 
i  bnt  he  has  to  refbnd  the  two  millions 

which  he  abstracted  from  the  balances 
in  the  Excheqner  in  the  two  years 
snbfleqnent  to  March  1860,  and  he  has 
!  also  to  pay  off  aboat  half  a  million 

I  sterling  which  has  been  added  to  the 

National  Debt  daring  his  present  term 
of  olflce.  Let  him  do  these  things 
first ;  and  then  we  will  see  how  mnch 
be  has  to  spare  for  promoting  tbe  in- 
trodaction  of  cigars  for  the  million  1 
Let  ns  clear  off  onr  past  deficits,  be- 
fore, nnder  the  leadership  of  this  finan- 
cial sophist,  we  plange  into  others 
that  we  know  not  of. 

The  past  month  has  famished  a 
most  siogntar  proof  of  the  want  of 
sagacity  which  has  characterised  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Whigs  since 
1847.  On  coming  into  office  at  that 
time,  their  only  thonght  was,  how  to 
rival  Sir  R  Peel  in  his  highly  popular 
reforms  of  tbe  tariff.  Unable  to  equal 
him  in  administrati?e  sagacity,  they 
simply  travestied  his  policy  hj  carry- 
ing It  to  excess.  They  abolished  or 
^  reduced  castoms-dnties,  and  totally  re- 
linqniahed  the  Navigation  Laws,  with- 
out a  thought  of  now  the  country 
would  fare  in  its  future  commercial 
relations  with  other  countries.  Again 
and  again  they  were  warned  that  they 
were  rashly  and  foolishly  relinquishing 
a  valuable  vantage-ground  without 
even  attempting  to  obtain  those  ad- 
vantages for  our  commerce  which 
other  countries  would  be  willing  to 
cede  in  return.  What  has  been  the 
coosequenoe  ?  The  *  Magazine '  has  so 
often  in  former  years  predicted  what 
would  be  the  result,  that  we  need  not 
now  go  over  the  old  ground.  For- 
tunately the  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  told  the  tale  of 
Ministerial  failure  so  well,  that  hia 
ppeecfa  oo  Feb.  17,  in  an^er  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  completely  substantiates 
tbe  correctness  of  our  old  predictions. 
We  print  it  here  as  furnishing  ample 
matter  for  reflection  to  politicians  on 
both  Bides  of  the  Hoose  :— 


"  When  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale 
went  to  Paris  to  nei^otiate  the  French 
treaty,  the  first  thing  he  was  asked 
was,  What  had  he  to  offer?  If  he  had 
gone  to  Paris  with  bis  hands  empty, 
it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining^  the  cooceasions 
which  the  French  Government  made  to 
him.  Fortunately,  however,  tbe  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  much  to  offer.  There  were 
heavy  duties  on  wine  and  other  articles 
of  lYeoch  produce  and  manufactures^ 
and  in  consideration  of  a  reduction  in 
those  duties  the  French  Government 
consented  to  various  changes  in  their 
tariff  which  had  proved  very  beneficial 
not  only  to  this  country  but  to  France. 
It  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
our  domestic  legislation  we  differed  from 
France.  We  at  once  ^ave  the  whole 
world  the  benefit  <^  the  concessions 
which  had  been  made  to  our  ally. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  withheld 
from  others  the  privileges  she  had  con- 
ceded to  us,  and  thus  retained  in  her 
hands  the  means  of  bargaining  with  other 
Powers  for  mutual  commercial  conces- 
sions. When  one  nation  sought  any 
favour  from  another  nation,  there  were 
various  grounds  on  which  the  request 
might  be  based.  An  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  generosity  of  the  other 
Power,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  that 
Would  ha?e  much  effect;  or  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  a  treaty  which  gave 
the  applicant  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nation,  and  a  claim  advanced 
for  certain  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  another  State.  Therefore  it 
was,  above  all  things,  desirable  that 
when  one  had  no  concessions  to  ofier  in 
return  for  the  advantages  sought,  some 
other  Power,  which  possessed  the  means 
of  bargaining,  should  commence  the 
negotiations.  That  was  the  reason  why 
France  had  been  allowed  to  precede  us 
in  the  present  instance,  and  eveiy  con- 
ceaaion  which  was  made  to  her  gave  us 
a  right  to  claim  the  same.  If  we  had 
taken  the  initiative,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment would  very  naturally  have  said, 
'Tou  have  nothing  to  give  us  in 
exchange  for  what  we  give  you,  and 
if  we  freely  concede  your  demands  we 
shall  be  placed  in  a  bad  position  in 
making  terms  with  France.*  So  far 
from  Her  Majesty's  G<}vernment  not 
having  endeavoured  to  make  treaties  of 
commerce  with  other  nations,  the  fact 
was  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Power  in 
Europe  with  whom  negotiations  had  not 
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been  opened  daring  the  last  year  or  two.  over  os,"  after  the  evil  hour  for  qs 
The  Belgian  GrOTemment  were  asked  to  when  his  royal  mother  shall  ex- 
DOAke  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  ua,  as   change  her  earthly  crown  for  ^bet- 


they  had  done  wilh  France ;  and  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  that  it  would  be  an 
unfriendly  act,  having  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  France,  to  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate one  with  England.  They  replied  by 
asking  what  we  could  give  to  them  in 
return,  and  they  suggested  that  if  they 
gave  to  us  what  they  had  given  to  France, 
we  [having  nothing  of  our  own  to  offer 
them]  should  consent  to  capitalise  the 
Scheldt  dues.  Now,  the  capitalisation 
of  the  Scheldt  dues  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  a  treaty  of  commerce^ 
and  our  Government  [noia  &ene,  having 
nothing  to  bargain  with  i]  at  once  refus- 
ed to  admit  the  principle  of  purchasing  a 
treaty.  [And  yet,  in  the  very  year  pre- 
vious, they  had  '^purchased"  the  treaty 
with  France!] . . .  The  House  was  aware 
that  last  year  the  French  Government 
were  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Prussia 
and  the  Zollverein.  As  soon  as  that 
&ct  became  known,  our  Government  ap- 
plied to  Prussia  and  the  Zollverein  to 
make  with  us  a  similar  treaty  of  com- 
merce. The  reply  was  precisely  the  same 
we  received  from  Belgium — ^that  negoti- 
ations could  not  be  entered  into  with  us 
until  those  in  progress  with  France  were 
concluded.  Franco,*  it  was  said  in  effect, 
can  give  us  an  equivalent  You  can  give 
us  none.^' 


ter  one.  Before  the  royal  pageao- 
tries  and  popular  iUamioatioDS  be- 
gin, and  the  acclamations  of  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  arise  to  greet 
him  and.  his  beantifal  bride,  we 
tender  them  our  sympathiep,  oor 
congratulations,  and  oar  best  wishes 
for  their  -  happinesa  The  noion 
promises  to  be  a  happy  one  for  the 
royal  pair.  It  is  a  present  happi- 
ness, and  we  trnst  it  will  be  a  last- 
ing comfort,  to  onr  beloved  Qaeeo. 
It  is  the  first  gleam  of  returniDg 
sonshine  to  her  heart  after  tbe 
darkness  of  sorrow  and  bereaTe- 
ment  which  so  suddenly  settled 
down  open  her  fifteen  months  ago. 
We  know  no  drawback  upon  tbe 'ge- 
neral joy.  Even  in  a  political  point 
of  view  this  alliance  is  fortunate, 
and  desirable  abov^  any  other  tbat 
could  be  formed.  The  country  is 
thrice  happy  to  know  that  this  is  a 
union  of  hearts  as  well  as  of  band?, 
and  that  the  bride -elect  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  those  advan- 
tages of  person,  charms  of  maoner, 
and  piety  and  amiability  of  charac- 
ter, which  captivate  affection  and  se- 


cure domestic  happiness.    While  as  a 
During  the  present-  month  the  con-  good  princess  and  queen  she  will  wlo 
fiict  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  will   our  hearts,  it  is  an  additional  plea- 
be  suspended  as  far  as  the  business  of  sure  to  feel  that,  •  as  a  Scandioaviao 
the  country  will  allow.    The  nation   Princess,  she  will  rivet  an  old  aod 


national  alliance,  and  draw  into  closer 
bonds  the  kindred  races  of  the  North. 
Though  there  will  be  a  tempo- 
rary truce,  we  fear  the  condact  of 
the   Government,  whether  as  repre- 


and  its  representatives  will  have  little 
tast&  for*  polemical  discussion  during 
the  month  that  is  to  witness  the  joy- 
ous event  of  the  marriage  of  the  heir- 
ai)parent  to  tbe  throne.    The  country 

will  be  in  jubilee,  and  London  will  be  sented  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  by  Lord 

absorbed  in  the  fStes  and  royal  cere-  Boasell,  will  not  be  such  as  the  Cod- 

monial  attendant  upon  the  nuptiala  servative    Opposition    can   approve. 

The  good  wishes  of  all  flow  out  to  the  Even  apart  from  its  acts,  the  poai- 

young  Prince  and  his  Danish  bride,  tion  of  the  Ministry  is  so  unnatural, 

The  hopes  of  the  nation  centre  in  him.  and  its  reputation  so  tarnished  and 

The  hearty  greetings  of  the  people  discredited,  that  it  cannot  possibly 

await  him  on  this  happy  occasion.  Ho  hope   for   a    much    longer    respite. 

has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  es-  E^ery  week   its    position   is  becom- 

teem  which  be  so  fully  envoys.    Since  log  more  untenable.    In  vain  do  its 

the  days  of' the  Black  Prince,  no  heir  friends    endeavour    to    frame  apolo- 

to  tbe  throne  has  given  so  many  happy  gies  for  its  defeats  and  pleaa  for  its 

auguries  of  his  future.     Unlike  the  existence.     In  vain  does  the  leadio^ 

peerle^  son  of  Edward  IIL,  we  trust  journal  at  one  time  claim  as  a  merit 

that  he  will  be  spared  ^'  long  to  reigo  for   the    Premier   that  he  has  *'  oo 
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priodpleB;'*  in  tmii  does  it,  at  ao-  nem  of  which    statement  we    shall 

oibtf,    seek    to   iDtimidate   electors  Yiot    dispate  as  r^^ards  themselves, 

by^dedariog     that    **  nopriocipled  They  shoald    kDOW    best ;    and,  in- 

eoostitnencies     make     nascrapuloos  deed,  as  all  their  old  prlociples  are 

Gk>yernmeDts."     We     shoald     have  dead    and   gone,  dismissed  into  the 

tboQght  that    *"  nnprinoipled   consti-  limbo  of  Taoities,   we  do   not  see 

toencies"    were    the  very    ones   to  how  they  can  have  any  left    It  Is 

sopport  a  Premier  with  no    "  prin-  certainly  saspicioos  that  the  Whigs 

dples."    However,     as    the   sabse-  shoald    have   iDooeeotly    discovered 

qaeot  election  at  Totnes  showed,  the  that  the  age  of  party  is  past,  at  the 

threat  was  no  idle  word :  and  Gov-  very  time  that  the  Tory  party  has 

emment  •  inflaence    and    the    most  regained   its  old    ascendancy  in  the 

tyrannical    pressore   were  employed  L^islatare.    Plain    people  will  not 

to  coerce  the  free  action  of  that  con-  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason.    The 

Stitoency.    Bat  this  coarse  also  has  Whigs  as  a  part^  are  extinct,  and, 

failed.    At  Totnes  the  Government  like     Ohesterfield     and     Tvrawley, 

simply     escaped     defeat :     Liberals  '*  they  don't  wish  it  to  be  known.** 

were  retorned  as  Liberals  had  been  The   only  thing  that  can  keep  the 

before.    Bat  at  Devooport,  another  Whigs  alive  in  the  imagination  of 

pocket  borough  of  the  Mioistrv,  the  the  pablic,  is  to  show  that  party  is 

Governmeot  was   defeated,  and    for  dead.     Happily    the     ooantry    has 

tiie  first    time   for  several  elections  only  to  look  at  the  Opposition  side 

a    Conservative    headed    the    poll,  of  the  Hoase  to  see  that  the  Tory 

Miabterial    tyranny  had   been   ear-  party    is    alive,  and   ezaberant    in 

ried  too   far.    It   sacoeeded  in  the  strength  and  hope.    It  is  fortanate 

first    instance,    bat    woald    not   be  for  the  interests  of  the  State    that 

brooked   in  the  second.    The  ''nn-  they  are  so.    The  main  attack  upon 

scrnpoloas     Government"     has    re-  the    bulwarks   of    the   Gonstitation 

ceived  a  check  in  the  corropt  ezer-  has   been  decisively    repnlsed  —  the 

else  of  its  powers  which  it  can  never  legions    of    "  Beform"    have    been 

forget.    It   was  at  once  a  triamph  scattered  in  each  hopeless  root  that 

for   Conservatism  and  for  the  prin-  their    leaders    have    thrown    away 

eiple   of  freedom   of  election.*    We  their  standards    and    disavow    their 

do   not  wonder   that  Mr.   Ferrand  oaose.    Bat  the   fight  still  goes  on 

when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Hoase  against  another   front  of  the  Oon- 

dioald    be  received   with  hearty  ao-  stitatioo,   which,  nntil    lately,    was 

clamations  from   the   Conservatives,  bat  ill   defended.    This  combat,  so 

who   crowded   the   Opposition   ben-  interesting  and  important,  is  itself  a 

ches  to  do  htm  honour.    The  Con-  test  of  party;  and  seldom  have  the 

servative  party  is  now  stronger  by  organisation  and  discipline  of  party 

eleven  votes  —  counting    twenty-two  been  more  strikingly  displayed  than 

on    a   division  — since    June    1859,  in  this  keen  warfare.    Party  dead! 

when  the  united  Whigs  and  Radi-  No,  truly.    **  An  opinion  has  been 

cab  snoceeded  in  overthrowing  Lord  indnstriotisly  promulgated .  of  late," 

Derby's  GK)vemoient   by  a  majority  justly    observes    a    contemporary,* 

of  onfv  thirteen.  '*  thut  party  distinctions  have  ceased 

It  18  amusing  to  see  the  snbter-  in    pablic  life^  and  that  there  are 

fuges  by  which  the  Whigs  seek  to  no     contested     principles     between 

conceal     their    didcomflture.     Feel-  the  two  great    politi(»l  connections 

bg  themselves  going  downhill   very  of     the    State.    Yet     simultaneous 

&Bt,    disintegrating,    expiring,    they  with   the    propaeation  of  this  doo- 

cry  out  that  "  there  are  no  parties  trine  has  been  the  most  systematic 

nowadays."    Some     of   them    even  and    successful    assault    in    Parlia- 

go  the  length  of  saying  that  there  ment  upon  the  Church  of  England 

are   ^'  no    principles ;"   the  correct-  that  it  nas  encountered  since  1640.'* 

•  '  Churoh  and  State  Eeview,'  art  '  Fraotioal  FoUtios.*  -^ 
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Repalaed  from  tbe  political  froot  tory.  The  Whig  part j,  who  ho- 
of the  OoDstkatioD,  the  waves  of  came  champions  of  innoTation  in 
oomhat  stili  dash  farioosly  against  order  to  regain  the  power  whicKbej 
our  religions  institaUonsL  ft  is  had  lost^  bow  find  that  their  old 
time  that  the  Oonservatiyes  should  vantage  -  ground  has  slipped  from 
overthrow  the  enemies  of  the  Ck>ii-  under  them.  They  have  had  their 
stitation  in  this  qnarter  also  bv  a  day  as  rongh-hewers  of  tlie  Oon- 
dedsive  victory.  It  will  be  their  stitation,  and  now  give  place  agam 
crowning  triamph.  In  tmih  there  to  the  more  ,  masterly  artists  who 
is  no  other  beyond  it  When  they  know  how  to  chisel  the  marble 
have  terminated  this  combat,  the  while  preserving  the  lineamenta  of 
Oonservative  triamph  is  complete  the  noble  design.  This  natural 
in  the  Legislature,  as  it  already  is  decline  of  the  Reform  party  has 
in  the  country.  The  Ohurch  is  been  rendered  more  inevitable  by 
part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Oon-  the  very  efforts  they  have  made 
stitution ;  and  very  heartily  do  we  to  maintain  themselyes  in  power, 
approve  of  our  ecblesiastical  oon-  Everything  pwtends  the  speedy 
temporary's  exhortations  to  Church-  ascendancy  of  the  GonservatiTS 
men  to  lools  after  their  special  in-  party  in  Parliament ;  and  Uie 
tensts.  The  Ohurch  is  a  party  leaders  of  the  party  are  the  very 
anestion  like  any  other;  and  io  men  to  lend  to  such  a  cause  the 
the  intense  oompe&tioa  of  a  consti-  lustre  of  personal  renown.  Derby 
totional  coontry,  the  Church  must  Salmesbnry,  Disraeli,  Balwer  Ly' 
organise  its  press,  like  the  other  ton,  Pakington,  Walpole,  Stanley, 
institutions  of  the  Iskud.]  Cairns,  Whiteside^  are  names  of 
There  is  a  good  time  coming  which  any  parW  and  any  cansB 
sttre  enough,  and  the  cause  of  its  might  be  proud.  They  have]  the 
coming  is  easily  understood.  The  advantage  of  years,  too,  oa  their 
Oonservative  party  are  superior  side ;  for  compared  with  their 
alike  in  sincerity  and  in  statesman-  rivals,  they  are  all  in  the  vigoar 
like  ability  to  the  partjr  which  has  of  life,  and  in  the  prime  of  states* 
ao  Ions  prided  itself  m  the  advo-  manhood  The  tioe  of  publio 
oacy  of  organic  changes.  Moreover,  opinion  has  long  been  rising  io 
they  represent  the  normal  feeling  their  favour,  and  th^y  have  not 
of  Englishmen.  Conservatism  is  long  to  wait  Th^y  are  Btrong, 
the  disUognishing  feature  of  the  and  therefore  §  are  calm ;  tliey 
British  diaraoter.  The  public  of  are  patriotic^  and  will  not  imitate 
this  country  has  no  love  fmr  those  the  uctious  tactics  of  their  rivals 
theoretic  ideals  of  government.  But  their  final  success  is  at  hand; 
those  paper  •oonstitutions^  which  and  their  triumph  will  be  all  the 
have  so  often  Hudnated  and  brought  more  gtorioui^  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
misery  upon  other  nationn  The  mises  to  partake  less  of  the  cbar- 
leign  of  Innovation  is  ever  short-  aoter  of  a  party^rvictory,  than  of 
lived  with  ns;  and  the  supremacy  an  ovation  offisred  to  tnem  bv  ths 
of  the  party  who  represent  that  whole  enlightened  classes  or  the 
principle   most   be   equally    tranai-  community. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  singalar 
features  of  oar  institations  that, 
when  oar  diplomatio  relations  with 
remote  and  semi-barbarons  conn* 
tries  become  so  involved  that  even 
the  Goveroment  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  coarse  to  pnrsne,  the  public  take 
np  the  question  in  a  confident  oft- 
hand  way ;  and  though,  b^  the  force 
of  drcnmstances,  deprived  of  the  in- 
formation possessed  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  they  do  not  hesitate  either  to 
denounce  or  to  approve  the  policy 
recommended  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  on  the  spot,  and 
who  alone  can  be  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  papers  are  occasionally  laid 
before  Parliament,  but  what  pro- 
portion of  those  who  hold  such  de- 
cided views  have  read  them?  In 
the  case  of  the  Arrow,  when 
^people  voted  for  peace  or  war  with 
China,  how  many  members  of  par- 
liament had  informed  themselves 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  ?  and 
what  did  tlieir  constituents  know 
about  it?  Yet  so  it  is;  the  ulti- 
mate decision  upon  all  important 
and  complicated  questions  of  foreign 
polioy    necessarily    rests    with    the 


most  ill-informed  class.  If  they 
generally  decide  wrong,  we  mnst 
console  ourselves  by  the  considera- 
tion that  even  free  institutions  have 
their  drawbacks,  but  in  compen- 
sation have  made  us  so  rich  and 
powerful,  that  we  can  always  scram- 
ble out  of  any  scrape  they  may  get 
us  into.  In  countries  despotically 
governed,  the  merits  of  a  secret 
diplomacy  are  inestimable;  but 
where  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible, though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  substitute  an  open  system,  secret 
diplomacy  is  attended  with  grave 
ilioonvenienee^,  for  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  furnish  that  public  who 
sit,  as  it  were,  in  appeal  with  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case  upon  which 
they  are  called  to  decide.  It  is 
then  clearly  the  interest  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  accurate  political 
information  in  a  popnlar  form,  when 
the  publication  of  it  does  not  in- 
volve a  breach  of  confidence ;  and 
inasmuch  as  Blue-Books  are  not 
generally  considered  light  or  agree- 
able reading,  and  are  somewhat  in- 
accessible, the  diplomatist  who  has 
a  political  story  to  tell,  and  can   do 
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It  without  betraying  State  secrets, 
is  a  poblic  benefactor.  In  these 
days  of  official  respoDsibility,  it  is 
not  only  due  to  the  public  but  to 
himself  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  his  case.  It 
may  happen  that  his  conduct  will 
be  brought  publicly  in  questman  and 
decided  upon  before  he  has  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  the  world 
all  the  facts.  Great  injustice  is 
frequently  done  to  officials  serving 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  who 
ftven  ftt  last  are  unable  to  remove 
the  erroneous  impressions  formed 
upon  incorrect  or  insufficient  infor- 
mation. This  has  been  specially 
the  case  in  China  and  the  East:  a 
policy  based  upon  an  acquaintance 
with  the  local  conditions  as  inti- 
mate as  it  was  possible  for  a  for- 
eigner to  obtain,  has  been  upset  by 
a  majority  of  ignorant  legislators, 
who  too  often  receive  their  impres- 
sions from  superficial, travellers,  or 
residents  with  special  interests  at 
stake.  It  is  clear  that  the  opinion 
of  a  merchant  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  right  in  diplomatic  questions  as 
that  of  a  trained  official,  who  has 
passed  half  his  life  in  studying  the 
language,  institutions,  and  people 
of  the  Ct)untry  to  which  he  has 
been  accre<lited ;  yet  when  it  comes 
to  be  a  question  between  the  mer- 
cantile community  and  the  minister, 
the  latter  is  in  danger  of  going  to 
the  wall. 

AVhile,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  are 
opposed  to  what  may  be  termed 
diplomatic  literature— and  they  dole 
out  their  own  information  with  a 
somewhat  niggard  hand — the  Brit- 
ish community  resident  in  the  Eitst, 
hampered  by  no  such  restraints, 
and  aided  by  a  scurrilous  press,  may 
X)rejudice  the  public  mind  at  home 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  subse- 
quent defence  U  of  much  avail.  We 
cannot  wonder  then,  if,  after  five- 
and- twenty  years'  experience  of 
China  and  Japan,  Sir  Rutherford 
Aloock  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
statement  olf  the  political  difficulties 
\>y  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  crisis  which  he  sees  im- 


pending, which  DO  diplomacy  will 
be  able  to  avert,  but  in  which  he 
will  on  his  retarn  probably  find 
himself  involved. 

**By  whatever  measures^"  he  remarks, 
*'  of  a  coercive  nature,  we  might  Beek  to 
attain  this  object"  (the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  in  all  itsstipulatione), "  it  skould 
be  clearly  seen  that  there  is  war  in  £he 
background,  tiiore  or  lesa  near,  but  toler- 
ably certain  sooner  or  later  to  come. 
Dui-in^  the  last  two  years,  whatever  a 
conciliatory 'spirit  could  suggest,  with 
temper,  patience,  and  forbearance  in  all 
things,  had  been  tried.  Diplomacy  had 
wellnigh  exhausted  its  resources  to  in* 
duce  the  Japanese  Government  to  take 
a  different  view  of  its  interests,  and  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
treaties  entered  into.  Little  more  re- 
mained to  be  tried  in  this  direction,  nor 
could  mueli  hope  be  entertained  that 
better  success  would  follow  a  longer  per- 
sistence in  the  same  course." 

The  nature  of  our  political  reh- 
tions  with  Japan  is  such,  that  a  ' 
history  of  three  years*  diplomacy  in 
that  country  is  not  attended  with 
the  inconveniences  which  would  be 
incidental  to  a  similar  narrative 
from  a  European  court.  Our  rela- 
tions with  other  friendly  nations 
are  in  no  way  involved,  and  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  work 
as  that  now  before  us,  even  in  a 
red-tape  point  of  "view.  Still,  we 
are  not  aware  of  a  work  of  this 
kind,  from  the  pen  of  a  minister 
actually  at  his  j>o8t,  ever  having 
appeared;  and  although  our  author 
gives  us  a  most  detailed  and  graphic 
account  of  the  moral  and  social 
state  of  Japan,  it  is  the  record  of 
.his  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Government  pf  the  Tycoon  that  we 
regard  as  being  at  once  the  most 
novel  and  interesting  feature  of  his 
book. 

"  I  should  probably  have  hesitated," 
says  Sir  Rutherford  in  his  preface,  **  had 
it  not  seemed  important  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  a  right  judgment  in  matters  of 
national  concern  connected  with  Japan, 
and  our  relations  there,  while  it  might 
yet  be  time  to  avert,  by  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  our  true  situation,  griev- 
ous disappointment,  as  well  as  increased 
complications  and  calamities.     A  free 
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expression  o|  opinion  in  matters  of 
public  interest  is  not  to  be  lightly  ad- 
ventured upon,  however,  and  in  many 
eases  those  holding  office  are  altogether 
precluded  from  sucli  action.  At  the 
same  time,  much  mischief  is  often  done 
by  undue  reticence  in  matters  which 
must,  in  a  country  like  ours,  be  the  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion.  It  so  happened 
that  I  was  relieved  from  any  difficulty 
on  this  head  by  the  publication  in  ex- 
tevuo  of  the  greater  number  of  my  des- 
patches, which  were  printed  and  laid 
before  Parliament  And  not  only  was 
the  necessity  for  silence  obviated  by 
such  publication  in  this  country,  but  a 
similar  course  was  followed  at  "Wash- 
ington in  respect  of  the  despatches  of 
my  colleague,  the  American  Minister, 
daring  the  same  period.  As  in  each  of 
these  series  there  is  a  very  unreserved 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  political 
situation  of  the  country,  the  action  of 
the  Japanese  authorities,  the  views 
entertained  by  colleagues,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  communities,  the 
decision  of  the  respective  Governments 
of  both  countries  to  make  the  despatches 
public,  and  this  so  freely  as  to  leave 
little  of  a  confidential  character  un- 
printed,  effectually  removed  all  the  im- 
peiiimenta  which  mi^t  otherwise  have 
existed." 

The  general  reader  must  not  sop- 
pose,  however,  that  becausa  politics 
engage  a  large  share  of  the  work 
before  us,  he  will,  on  that  aoooant, 
find  it  dull.  Japan  is  probably  the 
only  cbuntry  in  the  world  in  which 
diplomacy  becomes  a  pursuit  of 
thrilling  excitement  Sometimes 
it  leads  to  some  curious  discovery, 
and'  reveals  to  us  some  part  of  the 
political  machinery  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  heretofore  uu- 
fiospected  and  unknown.  Some- 
times it  furnishes  amusing  illus- 
trations of  the  Japanese  mode  of 
diplomatic  fencing;  at  others,  it 
involves  a  frigbttul  tragedy  or  a 
quaint  official  ceremony.  Without 
these  details  to  illustrate  each  phase 
through  which  our  political  relations 
have  passed,  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  realise  the  difficulties 
with  which  our  officials  in  those 
remote  regions  have  to  contend,  or 
the  nature  of  the  opposition  persist- 
ently otFered  by  the  Japanese  Grov- 
erument 


The  task,  of  permanently  install- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  legation  in 
a  city  of  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  people  having  been  safely  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Alcock  entered  upon 
his  first  diplomatic  struggle,  the 
point  of  which  was  merely  to  fix  a 
day  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
the  ratifications  of  Lord  Elgin's 
Treaty.  The  discu«ion  preliminary 
to  this  formality  occupied  no  less 
than  seven  days.  At  last  the  de- 
tails are  arranged,  and  it  is  decided 
that  the  Treaty  is  to  be  carried  in 
procession  through  the  city,  under 
a  canopy  ornamented  with  flags 
and  evergreens,  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  marines  and  followed  by 
fifty  blue-jacketM ;  Captain  Hand, 
with  a  large  number  of  his  officers 
in  uniform  and  on  horseback,  fol- 
lowing immediately  after  the  four 
petty  officers  carrying  the  Treaty. 
We  can  well  imagine*  the  eifect 
which  so  novel  a  procession  was 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Yedo.  When  the  formali- 
ties were  accomplished,  **  signals, 
arranged  by  the  Japanese  in  ad- 
vance (by  fans  from  street  to  street) 
conveyed  the  news  to  the  Sampson 
with  telegraphic  speed  in  a  minute 
and  a  half,  a  distance  of  six  miles.^^ 
So  onr  Minister  hoists  his  flag,  and 
settles  himself  down  in  solitary 
grandeur,  to  pass  his  life  of  exile  in 
solving  the  difficult  problem  of  re- 
conciling the  civilisation  he  repre- 
sente  with  that  which  surrounds 
him,  but  which  the  jealousy  of  the 
Government  will  not  permit  him 
to  investigate.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  our  author  from  en- 
tering upon  lengthy  and  interesting 
philosophical  disquisitions  upon  the 
many  moral,  social,  and  political 
questions  which  must,  under  such 
circumstances,  present  themselves  , 
to  a  thoughtful  mind.  •  lie  has  not 
been  six  weeks  so  employed  when 
he  is  suddenly  roused  from  his 
speculations  by  a  tragical  event 
which  occurs  at  Yokuhama.  A» 
this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ex- 
citing incidents,  we  will  give  onr 
readers  an  epitome  of  those  which 
occurred  during  three  years,  rtud 
the  particulars  of  which  are  detailed 
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at  length  in    vftrious  pnrts  of  the 
book: — 

**  A  Russian  officer,  vith  a  sailor  aDd 
a  steward,  were  suddenly  set  upon  in 
the  principal  street  by  some  armed 
Japanese,  and  hewn  down  with  the  most 
ghastly  wouiids  that  could  be  inflicted. 
The  sailor  was  cleft  through  his  skull  to 
the  nostrils — ^half  the  scalp  sliced  down, 
and  one  arm  nearly  severed  from  the 
shoulder  through  the  joint.  The  officer 
was  equally  mangled,  his  lungs  protrud- 
ing from  a  sabre-gash  across  the  body ; 
the  thighs  and  legs  deeply  gashed." 

In  the  succeeding  tragedies  the 
wounds  are  invariably  of  the  above 
savage  nature,  but  we  will  not  al- 
ways inflict  npon  our  readers  a  fall 
description  of  the  horrible  details. 

Two  months  after  this  the  ser- 
vant of  the  French  Consul  is  cut 
to  pieces  in. the  street — cause  un- 
known. By  way  of  varying  the 
excitement,  the  Tycoon's  palace  is 
burnt  down  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  Japanese  Ministers  propose 
to  stop  all  business  in  consequence. 
This  is  of  course  not  couBidered  a 
legitimate  way  of  evading  disaprree- 
abie  questions.  Diplomatic  difficul- 
ties continue  to  be  discussed,  ahd 
the  greater  part  of  the  settlement 
'  of  Yokuhama  is  burnt  down  : — 
*'  While  yet  occupied  by  these  events, 
we  were  startled  by  another  of  more  im- 
mediate and  personal  import.  It  was  near 
midnight;  Mr.  Eusden,  the  Japanese 
secretary,  was  standing  by  my  side, 
when  the  longest  and  most  violent  shock 
of  an  earthquake  yet  experienced  since 
our  arrival  brought  every  one  to  his 
feet  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  fly  from 
under  the  shaking  roof.  It  began  at  first 
very  gently,  but  rapidly  increased  in 
the  violence  of  the  vibrations  until  the 
earth  seemed  to  rock  under  our  feet, 
and  to  be  heaved  up  by  some  mighty 
explosive  powder  in  the  caldrons  be- 
neath." 
•  The  nerves  of  our  mithor  pcarcely 
recover  frofin  the  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake when  they  receive  another 
of  a  different  de6cri[)tion.  A  hasty 
step  is  heard  outside  his  room,  and 
♦*  Captain  Marten,  of  H.M.S.  Roe- 
buck, threw  back  the  sliding-])anel. 
*  Come  quickly ;  your  linguist  is 
being  carried  in  badly  wounded.' 
My     heart    misgave    me    that    his 


death-knell  had  Btrnct't    Of  oonrae 
it    had;    they    seldom   miss    their 
stroke  in  Japan.    "The  point"  (of 
the  sword)  "  had  entered'  at  his  back 
and  cam6  out  above  the  right  breast; 
and,  thus  buried    in  his  body,  the 
assassin  lefl  it,  and  disappeared  as 
stealthily  as  he  came."    While  dis- 
cussing   this  matter,  in  dashes  the 
whole  French  Legation — the  French 
Consul-General  at  the  head :  " '  Nous 
void  I  nous  venons  vons  demander 
de    rhospitalit^— llncendie    nous  a 
atteint.'     Then     follows     Monsieur 
I'Abb^  in  a  dressing-gown — a  glass 
thermometer  in    one    hand,  and    a 
breviary    in    the    other;  then    the 
Chancellor    in  slippers,   with  a  re- 
volver   and    a    honnet    de    naitJ' 
What   with   an  assassination  in  one 
Legation  and  a  Are  in  another  on 
the     same    night,  our    diplomatists 
have  their  hands  full.     Our  author, 
however,  seems    to    have    passed  a 
few  nights  in  oomparative  tranquil- 
lity  after    this,  before    he   is  agmn 
roused  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  arrival  of  an  express  from 
Kanagawa  with  ^e  news  that  about 
eight    o'clock    in   the   evening  two 
Dutch  captains   had    been    slain  in 
the  main  street  of  Yokuhama — "  a 
repetition,  in  all  its  leading  circum- 
stances   and  unprovoked  barbarity, 
of  the  assassination  perpetrated  on 
the   Russians."    After   this,  .beyond 
a     few     b^d     earthquakes,  nothing 
happens  for  a  month  or  so,  "  when, 
on  my  return  from  a  visit  to  Kana- 
gawa,  the    first    new^s   that  greeted 
mo  as  I  entered  the  Legation  was  of 
so  startling  and  incredible  a  char- 
acter   that    I    hesitated    to    believe 
what  was  told  me.    The  Gotairo  or 
Regent  was  said  to  have  been  as- 
sassinated in  broad  daylight  on  his 
way  to  the  palace,  and  this,  too,  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  large  retinue  of 
his  retainers  I "    The  account,  whidi 
our  author  gives  at  length,  of  this 
occurrence,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  is  most  characteristic:  we 
have  only  space  for  the  result: — 
*'Eight  of  the  assailants  were  unaccount- 
ed for  when  all  wasover,  and  many  of 
the  rttinue  were  stretched  on  the  ground 
wounded  and  dying,  by  the  side  of  those 
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who  had  made  the  mvrderoas  onslaught 
The  remnant  of  the  Regent's  people, 
•  released  from  their  deadly  struggle, 
turned  to  thi  norimon  to  see  how  it  had 
fared  with  their  master  in  the  brief 
interral,  to  find  only  a  headless  trunk: 
the  bleeding  trophy  carried  away  was 
supposed  to  hare  been  the  head  of  the 
Ootairo  himself^  hacked  off  on  the  s[)ot. 
But,  strangest  of  all  these  startling 
inoiaents,  it  is  further  related  that  tvjo 
heads  were  found  missing,  and  that 
which  was  in  the  fugitive's  hand  waa 
o^y  a  lure  to  the  pursuing  party,  while 
the  true  trophy  had  been  secreted  on  the 
person  of  another,  and  was  thus  suecess- 
fully  carried  ofi^  though  the  deeoy  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  life." 

The  head  of  the  Regent  is  said 
to  have  beea  got  safely  oat  of  Ye- 
do,  and  presented  to  the  Prinoe, 
who  was  bis  enemy,  and  who  spat 
upon  it  with  maledietions.  It  was 
reported  afterwards  to  have  been 
exposed  in  che  poblie  execution- 
ground  of  the  spiritnal  capital,  with 
a  placard  over  it,  on  which  was  the 
following  inscription:  ^This  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor,  who  has  violated 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  Japan — 
those  which  forbid  the  admission 
of  foreigners  into  the  country." 
After  this,  with  the  exception  of  a 
*^  marderons  onslaught  made  by  a 
dronken  Yaconin  on  an  English 
merchant  at  Uakodadi,"  there  is 
Another' 1  all,  varied  only  by  patting 
Che  Legations  in  a  state  of  defence. 
They  "were  filled  with  Japanese 
troops,  field-pieces  were  plaiMMl  in 
Che  courtyards  of  the  several  Lega- 
tions, and  the  ministers  were  ur- 
gently requested*  to  abstain  from 
going  oatsidel*^  A  month  passes, 
and  life  is  absolutely  becoming  mo- 
notonoua,  from  the  absence  of  the 
nsual  sUmnlant  in  the  shape  either 
of  a  fire,  a  murder,  or  a  good  earth- 
quake, when  there  suddenly  ap- 
'  peared,  *'  as  we  were  sitting  down 
lh  dinner  one  evening,  the  Abb^ 
Gerard,  pale  and  agitated,  bringing 
with,  bim,  in  a  norimon,  M.  de  Belle- 
oourt^s  Italian  servant,  who  had 
been  attacked,  while  quietly  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  of  the  French  Lega- 
tion, by  two  Samonrai  (daimios'  re- 
taioeis)  passing  at  the  moment,  and 


by  one  of  whom  he  had  been  severely 
wounded." 

A  strong  digestion  must  be  essen* 
tial  to  the  comfort  of  the  diplomatist 
in  Japan,  for  ''next  month,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  dinner -hoar, 
there  was  a  r ashing  and  scuffling 
of  many  feet  alopg  the  passages, 
the  Yioif^e  of  which  reached  me  in 
my  dressing-room,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  building,  and  presently,  high 
above  all,  came  the  ominoas  cry  of 
'  Oddjee  1 '  (fire)."  The  Legation  waa 
nearly  burnt  to  the  ground,  but 
the  Japanese  servants  l^haved  well, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames.  We  will  not 
recount,  in  our  list  of  excitements, 
all  the  escapes  from  murderous  Ya- 
eonins  and  disagreeable  rencontres 
which  are  recorded,  though  they 
would  satisfy  any  moderate  craving 
for  "sensatioDs;"  and  passing  ra- 
pidly by,  as  not  worthy  oi  notic^ 
the  ease  of  an  Englishman  who  shot 
a  Japanese  (and  for  having  punish- 
ed whom  Mr.  Alcock  was  afterwards 
fined  at  Hong-Kong),  come  at  once 
to  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, ''when,  about  ten  oVlock,  I 
received  a  brief  note  from  Mr.  Har- 
ris, asking  me  to  send  surgical  aid 
to  Mr«  Heaskin,  who  had  been 
broagbt  in  wounded.'* 

Mr.  Heaskin  was  the  secretary  of 
the  Amerieaa  Legation— a  man  uni- 
versally liked,  and  a  most  able  pub- 
lic servant  He  had  received  a 
frightful  gash  across  the  abdomen, 
which  proved  fatal,  besides  other 
thrusts  and  cuts  of  less  moment. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the 
members  of  the  different  Legations, 
at  the  risk,  however,  of  their  lives. 
About  this  time,  says  our  author, 
"an  event  occurred  calculated  to 
give  greater  significance  to  the 
namerous  sinister  rumours  afloat; 
Hori  Oribeno  Kami,  the  most  intel- 
ligent, experienced,  and  respected 
of  the  governors  of  foreign  affairs — 
the  one  best  versed  in  European 
business,  and  the  most  rea:K>uable 
and  conciliatory  of  his  class — disap- 
peared from  the  scene."  In  othe^ 
words,  he  had  ripped  himself  up. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  who  had 
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formerly  been  well  acquainted  with 
this  4Dini8ter,  happening  to  arrive 
in  Japan  shortly  after  his  death,  se- 
ceived  froni  the  Dntch  Oonsnl.the 
following  account  of  the  event: — 
That  gentleman  had  called  on  Hori 
Oribeno  Kami  one  day,  had  found 
him  in  rather  low  spirits,  and,  on  in- 
quiring the  cause,  was  informed  by 
the  fated  minister  that  he  was  about 
to  put  an  end  to  himself  on  the 
following  day;  that  he  had  al^ady 
issued  his  invitation- cards  for  the 
banquet  at  which  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place;  and,  further, 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  limited  the  in- 
vitation to  his  relations  and  most 
intimate  friends,  and  that  he  was 
thus  deprived  of  the  {)leasure  of 
requesting  the  company  of  his  visi- 
tor to  partake  of  the  meal  which 
was  destined  to  terminate  in  so 
tragic  manner. 

The  foreign  Legations*  after  this 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  life  at 
Yedo  is  attended  by  too  many  anxie- 
ties, and  retire  to  Yokuharaa  till  the 
Gk>verument  should  promise  to  make 
things  safisr  and  more  comfortable. 
This  they  ultimately  pleilge  them- 
selves to  do.  Our  author  has  occa- 
sion shortly  after  to  make  a  long 
overland  journey  through  the  coun- 
try, and  on  the  night  of  his  return 
to  Yedo  the  Legation  is  attacked 
by  a  band  of  assassins,  who  severely 
wound  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Mor- 
rison, and  very  nearly  murder  every- 
body. Some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
that  midnight  struffgle  may  be 
formed  from  the  fonowing  list  of 
persons  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
passages  and  garden  of  the  Lega- 
tion :  — 

KUUd, 

One  of  the  Tycoon's  body-guard,  and 

oDe  groom,  ....  2 
tvio  of  the  assailaDtBy       .        •        2 

Severely  wounded. 

Tycoon's  soldier,  '  .  .  .  1 
Daimio^B  soldier,  .  .  .  1 
Porters  (one  died  same  day),  .  2 
Assailant  (captured — ooinmitted  sui- 
cide), .  .  .  .  1 
Member  of  Legation,  ...  1 
Servants  of  Legatiooi,   ...  2 


Slighily  wounded. 

Tycoon's  guard,  ...  7 

Daimio's  guard,  . '       .         .  2 

Priest  in  temple  adjoinbg,  *.         .  I  . 

Member  of  Legation,  •        .  1 

Total  killed  and  wounded  on  the  spot,  28 
With  reference  to  the  fate  of 
these  assailants,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alcock 
to  Earl  Russell  appears  in  the  papers 
just  laid   before  Parliament : — 

"  The  ministers  have  since  informed 
me  that  three  more  of  the  assailants 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  July  have  been 
arrested  in  Prince  Mito's  territories, 
and  will  be  proceeded  against;  also 
that  the  only  survivor  in  the  recent 
attack  on  the  Foreign  Minister  has  con- 
fessed that  some  of  the  party  were  men 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  Legation. 
If  so — and  only  fourteen  were  actually 
engaged  (whicn  has  always  seemed  to 
me  doubtful) — they  will  have  pretty 
well  accounted  for  the  whole  number: 
Three  having  been  killed  on  the  spot; 
three  taken  prisoners  and  since  ezecut* 
ed ;  two  committed  suicide  ;  three  more 
lately  arrested ;  three  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  recent  attack  on  the 
Foreign  Minister.    Total,  fourteen." 

The  following  paper  found  on  the 
body  of  one  of  the  assailants  gives 
the  reasons  of  the  band  for  making 
the  attempt: — 

'*  I,  though  I  am  a  person  of  low 
standing,  have  not  patience  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  sacred  empire  defiled  by 
the  foreigner.  This  time  I  have  deier* 
mined  in  my  heart  to  undertake  to  fol- 
low out  my  master's  will.  Tliough^ 
being  altogether  humble  myself,  I  can- 
not make  the  miglit  of  the  country  to 
shine  in  foreign  nations,  yet  with  a 
little  faith,  and  a  little  warrior's  power, 
I  wish  in  my  heart  separately  (by  my* 
self),  though  I  am  a  person  of  low  de- 
gree, to  bestow  upon  my  country  one 
out  of  a  great  manjr  benefits.  If  this 
thing  from  time  to  time  may  cause  the 
foreigner  to  retire,  and  partly  tran- 
quilhse  both  the  minds  of  the^ika<|[> 
and  the  Tycon  (or  the  manes  of  depart- 
ed Mikados  ana  Tycoons]^  I  shall  take 
to  myself  the  highest  praise.  Regard- 
less of  my  own  life,  I  am  determined  to 
set  out." 
[Here  follow  the  fourteen  signatures.] 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Lonins,  as  tlie  bravos  are  called, 
choose  their  victims  with  great  im- 
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partiality  as  to  rank  and  nationality ;        The   Minister 
they  mnrder  servants  and  ministers,  -^ring  for  some 


both  Japanese  and  foreign,  as  the 
iiancy  seizes  them.  A  few  days  after 
the  massacre  at  the  Legation,  two 
of  the  Japanese  Ministers  were  at- 
tacked, bat  their  retinue  beat  off 
their  assailants:  after  this  nothing 
particnlar  happened  for  some  time, 
except  that  the  Governor  of  Yedo 
haM  to  rip  himself  up  **for  having 
offended  by  intrnding  his  opinion 
at  a  grand  council  of  the  daimios 
(he  not  being  a  daiinio)."  Mean- 
time the  Government  offer  to  bnild 
a  fortified  Legation,  and  Sir  Ru- 
therford moves  his  habitation  tem- 
porarily down  to  Yokuhama:  the 
liostile  class  seem  more  determined 
than  ever  to  carry  their  point,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  letter 
left  by  fonr  of  bis  retainers  at  tiie 
house  of  their  master,  the  Prince  of 
Mito,  whose  service  they  leave  to 
become  outlaws : — 

"We  become  lopins  now,  since  the 
foreigner  gains  more  and  more  influence 
in  the  country,  unable  to  Bee  the  ancient 
1ft w  of  Gongen  Sama  violated.  We  be- 
coiii«  all  four  louins»  with  the  intention 
of  compelling  the  foreigners  to  depart.** 

[Here  fbllow  the  four  signatures.) 

Shortly  after  tliis,  Sir  Ruther- 
ford, who  has  been  dining  'lown 
at  Yokohama  with  M.  de  Bt^llt- 
oonrt,  receives  the  news  at  ten 
o^cIock  at  night,  that  Ando  Tsusi- 
mano  Kami,  t6e  second  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  one  sup- 
posed to  be  most  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  foreign  relations, 
bad  been  attacked  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  palace. 

**  Ando,  it  appears,  instantly  divined 

that  he  was  to  be  attacked,  and,  throw- 

"iog  himself  out  of  the  norimon,  drew  his 

flword  to  defend  himself.     It  was  well 


himself,  after  lin- 
time  between  life 


and  death,  finally  recovered.  While 
our  anthor  is  listening  to  these  de- 
tails there  is  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  he 
spends  tlie  rest  of  the  night  in  pntting 
it  out. 

"  It  lasted  several  hours,  and  a  large 
block  of  houses  was  destroyed.  The 
danger  of  its  spreading  over  the  whole 
settlement  was  at  one  time  very  great; 
and  that  which  made  the  event  more 
serious  was  the  fact  of  eome  men 
dressed  like  the  Japanese  police  having 
been  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Apiin  at 
the  commencement  actively  engaged  in 
spreading  the  fire  to  an  adjoining 
house." 

This  is  about  the  Inst  of  our 
authors  list  of  sensations;  but  in 
order  to  complete  the  thrilling  cate- 
gory we  will  take  a  leaf  or  two  out 
of  the  Blue-Book  of  his  successor, 
Colonel  Neale,  who  is  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Legation  during  Sir 
Rutherford's  absence.  No  sooner 
does, he  arrive  there  than  he  proceeds 
to  test  the  charms  of  a  residence  at 
Yedo.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival 
he  writes  as  follows  to  his  French 
collengne,  whose  three  years'  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  not  to  move 
out  of  Yokuhama  unnecessarily  : — 

"Sir, — It  is  with  deep  regret  I  have 
to  acquaint  you  that  this  Legation  has 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  another 
murderous  assault  on  the  pait  of  Ja- 
panese assassins.  About  midnight  last 
night,  the  sentry  at  my  bedroom  door 
was  suddenly  attacked  and  desperately 
wounded,  his  life  being  despaired  9}. 
The  corporal  going  his  rounds  at  the 
same  moment  was  murderously  assailed 
a  short  distance  off;  but  he  managed  to 
reach  my  door,  and  there  he  fell  and 
died.     His  body  was  conveyed  into  the 


be  lost  no  time,  for  alreiidy  hi.«  people  '  room  in  which  we  were  aasembled.  and 
were  being  cut  down  by  the  desperate  ^as  found  to  have  received  no  less  than 
band  of  assassiaa  The  next  instant  he 
received  a  sabre-cut  across  the  face  and 
a  apear-thrust  in  the  side  that  had  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal  As  in  the  previous 
ease  of  the  Recent.,  the  life-and-death 
struggle  was  briefj  as  it  was  bloody.  In 
a  few  seconds  seven  of  the  assailants 
lay  stretched,  wounded  or  dead,  on  the 
ground,  and  only  one  (the  eighth)  es- 
caped." 


sixteen  desperate  sword  and  lance 
wounds.  The  wounded  sentry  was  also 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  aying  fast 
from  nine  wounds.  This  man,  by  name 
Charles  Sweet,  died  the  following 
^morning." 

After  this,  Colonel  Neale  thinks 
Ye<lo  disagreeable  as  a  permanent 
residence,  and  retires  to  Yoknliania ; 
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but  to  judge  by  a  letter  he  writes^to 
Lord  Knssell  a  month  afcerwards, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  improyed 
his  position : — 

"Mt  Lord, — ^It  becomes  my  painful 
duty  once  more  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
ship the  details  of  the  barbarous  muiv 
der  of  another  British  subject,  Mr.  G. 
L.  Richardson,  a  merchant  residing  at 
Yokuhama,  and  the  desperate  wounding 
of  two  other  merchants,  Mr.  W.  Msrshal! 
and  Mr.  W.  0.  Clarke,  both  of  Yoku- 
hama ;  the  latter  gentleman  is  likely  to 
lose  his  arm.  Mr.  Richardson,  nearly  cnt 
to  pieces,  fell  from  his  horse;  and  while 
lying  in  a  dying  state,  one  of  the  high 
officials  of  the  cortege,  borne  in  a  chair, 
is  stated  to  have  told  his  followers  to 
cut  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man. The  lady  (Mr8.Borradaile),  though 
cut  at  herself,  miraculously  escaped  un- 
wounded ;  never  drawing  rein,  and  in 
an  exhausted  and  faintme  state,  she 
reached  Yokuhama.  The  body  of  Mr. 
Richardson  was  afterwards  found,  and 
brought  here  for  interment'* 

""And  BO  for  the  present  en^s  the 
bloody  story :  we  have  6onden8ed  it 
as  much  as  possible,  both  for  the 
reader^s  sake  and  our  own ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  important  interests 'we 
have  at  stake  in  Japan,  we  have  felt 
it  onr  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  induce  people  to  read  the  work 
before  us.  After  they  have  gratified 
that  morbid  craving  for  excitement 
which  seems  to  be  the  literary  taste 
of  the  day,  they  may  perhaps  be 
induced  seriously  to  think  what  is  to 
be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
We  have  not  recounted  the  efforts 
which  our  diplomatic  agents  in 
Japan  have  made  to  obtain  redress, 
nor  the  success  which  has  attended 
those  efforts.  They  are  to  be  found 
detailed  at  some  length  in  the  wurk 
before  us.  If  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  carefully  to  read  Sir 
Rntherford^s  account  of  the  ad- 
ministrutive  system  of  Japan,  and 
more  especially  of  the  feudal  no- 
bility, of  the  influence  they  exer- 
cise, and  the  material  forces  they 
control,  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  for  himself  of  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued.  If  he 
makes  up  his  mind-^as  he  probably 
has  done — on  what  he  has  read  in 


this  article,  he  will  oome  to  a  totally 
wrong  conclusion.  We  did  not  ^ve 
him  a  list  of  horrors  in  order  that  be 
might  get  up  and  say  dogmaUcally, 
"Oh,  it's  clear  the  Japanese  don't 
want  us,  and  we  ought  never  to 
have  gone  there;  and  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  now  is  to  take  oarselTeB 
off."  We  have  'oidy  recited  these 
horrors  to  lure  the  superficial  poli- 
tician into  the  perusal  of  a  work,  the 
dry  parts  of  which  are  the  most 
important  He  will  learn  in  it  un- 
der what  circumstances  we  went  to 
Japan  in  the  first  instance — ^how  it 
happened  that  a  treaty  was  as  much 
forc^  upon  us  by  circumstafices  as 
upon  the  Japanese — ^how  we  never 
compelled  tb^n  to  make  one,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  He  will  also 
find  how  popular  the  foreigner  is 
among  the  lower  and  middle  daases 
of  the  Japanese,  how  great  is  the 
aptitude  of  tlie  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion for  trade,  how  readily  they 
enter  into  commercial  pursuits,  and 
how  quickly  they  adopt  the  appli- 
ances and  inventions  of  a  more 
advanced  and  enlightened  civilisa- 
tion than  their  own — how  anxious 
they  are  to  improve  both  their  in- 
tellectual and  material  oonditioo. 
Then,  if  he  looks  at  the  ebapter  on 
trade,  with  the  statistics  it  containa, 
he  will  observe  how  steady  is  its 
development,  in  spite  of  the  obatmo: 
tive  policy  of  the  Govemment^,  and 
how  much  room  there  stiU  is  for 
expansion,  what  vast  resources  still 
undeveloped  the  country  possesses^ 
what  room  for  progress  in  every 
branch  of  art  and  industry.  He 
will  find  nowhere  that  the  Gov- 
ernment deny  our  right  to  be  in 
Japan,  or  even  profess  anything 
but  the  most  anxious  desire  to  see 
the  Treaty  carried  out  in  all  its  fU- 
ness,  whatever  they  may  secretly 
feel  on  the  subject  They  constantly 
allude  to  the  difficulties  they  have 
to  contend  with  from  that  one 
dangerous  class  who  are  opposed 
to  the  foreigner,  and  who,  though 
not  numerous,  are  so  powerful  as 
to  be  dangerous  opponents.  Every 
restriction  placed  on  trade  by  thie 
Government,  it  is  professed,  arises 
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<Hily  from  a  darire  to  gain  tim^ 
for  the  conciliation  <^  &i8  olasa; 
and  we  have  so  far  given  the 
nunisters  of  the  Tycoon  credit  for 
good  faith,  that  we  have  consented 
to  postpone  the  opening  of  some  of 
the  ports  as  stipnlated  by  treaty. 
InaBmooh,  then,  as  the  Japanese 
GoTemment  volantarily  entered  in* 
to  treaty-relations  with  this  conn- 
tiy;  inasmaoh  as  they  profess  them- 
sdves  anxions  to  see  it  carried  ont, 
and  conscious  of  the  benefit  it  is 
likely  to  confer  npon  the  empire; 
ioBsmnch  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
popnlation  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  an  extended  commercial  inter- 
coorae  with  foreigners;  inasmuch 
fls  the  present  value  of  the  annual 
trade  with  Japan  is  upwards  of  a 
million  sterling,  and  certain  to  in- 
crease ;  inasmuch  as  a  wealthy  Brit- 
ish community,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  persons,  have 
already  esQiblished  themselves  in 
the  country,  and  possess  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  property,  in  the  shape  of 
buildings,  warehouses,  and  all  the 
appliances  of  trade,  besides  having 
large  sums  of  money  at  stake,  which 
they  have  invested  on  the  faith  of 
a  Treaty  signed  l>y  their  own  sove- 
reign, and  the  abandonment  of 
which  would  be  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  entitle  them  to  compensation; 
inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  whole  of 
our  commercial  interests  in  Ohina 
would  be  imperilled  by  a  blow  so 
fatal  to  our  prestige  throughout  the 
£a9t  as  withdrawal  from  Japan; — 
for  oil  these  reasons,  we  say,  the 
conclusion  so  rapidly  arrived  at  by 
our  "dear  reader''  may  be,  after 
all,  erroneous;  and  there  may  l>e 
serious  objections  to  the  course  he 
ivould  propose,  even  granting  that 
theoretically  he  is  right  in  his  pre- 
misses, and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  we  never  found  our- 
sdves  driven  by  the  Americans 
into  making  a  Japanese  treaty.  It 
is  possible,  n/iy  probable,  however, 
that  we  have  failed  to  convince 
him,  and  that,  gifted  with  a  pro- 
phetic eye,  he  replies  to  us — "  Very 
▼ell,  you  will  see  you  will  have  a 
low."    We  confess  that  in  this  in- 


stance he  is  right.  We  do  not  see 
how  that  is  to  be  avoided.  We 
think  it  will  turn  ont  a  good  invest- 
ment of  money,  and  not  be  immoral, 
but  we  admit  the  fact. 

Indeed,  the  Japanese  themselves 
seem  preparing  for  it,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  narrated  by  Sir  Ruther- 
ford, will  show: — 

*'  When  I  paid  a  visit  to  Hakodadi 
some  months  after  my  arriVal,  where 
there  are  extensive  leadmines,  I  asked 
the  Governor  why  his  Government  did 
not  allow  some  or  the  produce  to  be  ex- 
ported, suggesting  that  it  might  be  a 
source  of  national  wealth  and  revenue ; 
and  the  reply  was  characteristic  .in 
many  ways.  '  We  have  none  to  spare.' 
*  None  to  spare  \  *  I  rejoined,  in  gurprise ; 
'  what  can  you  use  it  for  ?  You  neither 
employ  it  in  building  nor  utensils.'  *  We 
want  it  nil  for  ball-prttetice.^  They  did 
not  choose  to  export^  for  reasons  not 
very  easily  explamed;  but  they  were 
not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  point  to  such  a 
use  for  home  eoru^imption." 

We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  feudal  class  will  submit  tamely 
to  the  inconveniences  which  the 
extension  of  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  countries  may  entail 
upon  them.  The  monopolies  they 
now  enjoy  are  threatened,  thdr 
power  and  influence  will  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  as  the  mass 
of  the  population  is  enriched,  and 
their  prestige  damaged  by  the  in- 
dependent bearing  of  the  foreigner. 
Are  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pre- 
judices of  this  class,  and  are  a  people 
desirous  of-  trade,  and  anxious  to 
advance  'in  the  arts  of  civilisation, 
to  be  abandoned  because  an  aristo- 
cracy shrinks  from  contact  with 
the  stranger?  So  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, whether  sincerely  or  not, 
profess  their  intention  of  carrying 
out  the  Treaty,  and  ostensibly  mani- 
fest a  desire  for  our  presence  in  the 
country,  the  hostility  of  a  single  class 
can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  the 
relinquishment  of  our  treaty-rights. 
The  question  is  how  best  to  meet 
a  hostility  which  places  the  lives 
of  our  countrymen  in  danger,  and 
against  which,  as  it  threatens  the 
members  ^of  the  Japanese  Govern 
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i  ment  9M  ^well  as  onrselyes,  tbey  tion.  For  Instanoe,  ft  is  pretty 
cannot  p;Tiarantee  as.  Hitherto  on6  generally  admitted  that  any  con- 
great  diffioalty  in  chalking  oat  a  cession  to  an  Oriental  govemnaeot 
policy  has  been  our  ignorance  of  is  considered  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
the  complex  machinery  of  Japanese  ness ;  therefore,  although  yon  may 
government.  We  have  never  had  have  bomt  down  the  8animer 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  relations  in  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Ohio  a, 
which  the  Temporal  and  spiritual  and  had  Pekin  at  the  mercy  of 
Emperors,  the  daimios,  and  the  your  armies,  bully  the  Govern- 
great  Councils  of  State  stand  to-  ment  of  that  country  into  con6ed- 
wards  each  other.  The  work  before  ing  our  exorbitant  demands,  or  they 
us  throws  more  light  on  this  most  will  think  you  weak.  Such  is  the 
interesting  point  than  we  have  ^et  logic  of  a  recent  memorial  signed 
received,  but  still  we  are  gropmg  by  the  mercantile  community  of 
for  a  policy.  The  excessive  reti-  Ohina.  Again,  in  Japan,  when  the 
cenoe  of  the  Japanese  in  all  matters  Tycoon  signed  a  treaty  with  this 
connected  with  their  system  of  in-  country,  his  ministers,  foreseeing  the 
ternal  administration,  and  the  se-  difficultiea  with  which  tbey  would 
ispecj  they  so  religiously  observe  in  have  to  contend  from  the  opposi- 
all  their  communications  with  for-  tion  of  the  aristocracy,  stipolated 
eigners,  combined  with  their  habi-  that  the  ports  should  be  opened  by 
tual  mendacity,  make  it  impossible  degrees,  and  the  commencement  of 
for  us  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  trade  thus ,  assumed  the  form  of 
best  way  of  meeting  the  difficul-  a  political  experiment.  We  have 
ties  as  they  arise.  The  longer  the  given  a  list  of  the  bloody  results: 
diplomatist  resides  in  the  country,  the  Japanese  Government  points 
and  .the  more>  he  studies  its  institu-  to  it,  and  prays  that  a  postpone- 
tions  and  the  character  of  the  people  ment  for  five  years  may  be  allowed 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  the  more  in  the  opening  of  the  other  ports, 
is  he  puzzled  in  deciding  upon  the  to  avoid  the  multi plication  ot 
best  course  to  adopt.  The  only  tragedies  by  the  number  of  ports, 
persons  who  feel  no  diflSculty  on  The  sum  appears  'a  simple  one:  if 
this  score  are  the  merchants'  clerks  you  have  twelve  murders  a-year 
who  have  just  arrived,  and  who  with  three  ports  o()en,  how  many 
love  to  propound  their  views  in  the  will  you  have  with  six?  The  mer- 
local  newspapers.  There  are  those  cantile  comnmnity  demand  that  the 
even  in  this  country  who  profess  to  other  three  be  opened  according  to 
understand  how  to  deal  with  ^'  Ori-  Treaty ;  any  concession  will  be  con- 
entals,"  and  because,  perhaps,  they  sidered  a  sign  of  weakness.  Tbey 
may  have  been  at  Bombay,  consider  may  be  right  in  this  instance ;  and 
themselves  qualified  to  lay  down  as  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  law  upon  any  question  of  policy  Japan  are  certain  not  to  run  smooth- 
whiob  may  arise  between  Cairo  and  ly,  it  will  be  always  open  to  them 
the  Sandwich  Islands;  but  it  is  to  say  there  would  have  been  no 
only  the  superficial  observer  who  difficulty  had  we  refused  the  (*on- 
classes  all  Orientals  in  the  same  cession.  However  that  may  be, 
category ;  they  require  as  many  our  Government  have  given  the 
different  modes  of  treatment  as  Japanese  credit  for  a  certain  amount 
^^  Westerns,'^  and  there  is  no  more  of  good  faith  in  the  efforts  they 
resemblance  between  a  Japanese  have  made  for  our  protection,  and 
and  a  Tamul  than  there  is  between  are  willing  to  try  the  effect  of  time 
a  Wallachian  and  a  New-£nglander.  in  softening  the  asperities  of  the 
There  is  great  danger  of  such  per-  hostile  class. 

sons  applying  some  general   princi-        The  most  remarkable  result  which 

pie,  which  is  right  in  the  main,  to  has  yet  been  produced  by  the  intro- 

all    cases,   and    failing   to   discover  duction  of  the  foreigner  into  Japan 

when  the  rule  demands  an  excep-  has  been  the  abandonment  of  Tedo 
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by  the  aristocracy.  It  18  impossible 
as  yet  to  foresee  the  ooDsequenoes 
of  this  roovement.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  exodus  of  more  than 
200,000  armed  men  will  be  to  ren-' 
der  the  capital  a  safer  place*of  resi- 
dence for  foreigners  than  it  has 
been  heretofore,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  disbanded  retainers,  or 
"lohins*'  as  they  are  called,  may 
still  haunt  the  purlieus  of  the  Le- 
gation with  the  view  of  carrying 
oot  the  policy  of  their  lords  in  ex- 
\  tenninating  the  foreigner.  The 
Japanese  €k)Temment  has  built  a 
fortified  Legation  on  a  very  defen- 
sible position  :  this  will  be  sorrqund- 
ed  by  a  moat  and  wall,  and  garri- 
soned by  a  small  body  of  European 
soldiers.  Except  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  ride  out,  they 
will  be  comparatively  safe,  and  even 
then  they  will  be  in  no-  danger  of 
meeting  those  processions  which 
were  constantly  parading  the  streets 
when  the  city  .was  inhabited  by  the 
feudal  class,  and  each  of  which  was 
composed  of  hundreds  of  armed 
retainers  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
foreigner.  The  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  this  movement  it  is  im* 
possible  to  foresee.  It  may  be 
that  the  daimios  have  determin^ 
to  withdraw  from  any  active  oppo- 
sition, and  have  retired  to  sulk  in 
their  own  territories  ;  or  they  may 
have  left  Yedo  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  themselves,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  abont  a  civil  war,  and 
expelling  the  foreigner  by  force  of 
arms.  The  movement  may  have 
originated  among  themselves,  and 
been  carried  out  in  defiance  of  the 
Government ;  or  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Government  as  a 
means  of  relieving  them  from  the 
danger  and  annoyance  of  further 
collisions  with  the  foreigner.  The 
residence  of  the  daimios  at  Yedo 
was  made  compulsory  upon  them 
by  the  celebrated  Taiko  Sama,  who, 
after  he  had  reduced  the  rebellious 
aristocracy  to  submission,  devised 
this  method  of  keeping  them  under 
surveillance.  Every  noble  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  an  establishment  at 
the  capital,  partly  as  a  recognition 


of  the  Tycoon  as  his  feudal  supe- 
no;-,  partly  because  those  members 
of  bis  family  who  were  obliged  to 
reside  there  served  as  hostages  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  prince. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this 
bondage  was  irksome  to  so  proud  a 
class,  and  the  present  €k>vernment 
may  have  released  them  from  it,  on 
condition  of  their  withdrawing  their 
opposition  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  notice  we 
have  already  quoted,  and  which  was 
signed  by  four  lonins,  that  an  old 
law  exists,  which  has  never  been 
repealed,  prohibiting  the  residence 
of  the  foreigner  in  Japan ;  this 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  oppo- 
sition policy,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Spiritud  Emperor  has  expressed 
bis  dissent  from  the  act  of  its  in- 
fringement by  the  Tycoon, 

Practically,  then,  it  would  seem 
^at  political  parties  in  the  empire 
're  divided  into  two  classes— one 
consisting  of  the  Mikado  and  a  large 
section  of  the  aristocracy,  who  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by 
treaty  stipulations  with  foreigners; 
the  other,  consisting  of  the  Tycoon 
and  his  government,  who  do ;  and 
this  latter  party,  we  may  conclude, 
has  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  mass  of  the  population.  As, 
however,  the  Temporal  Government 
has  proved  itself  too  weak  to  cope 
with  the  opposition  headed  by  the 
Mikado,  the  question  is,  how  we 
can  best  guarantee  the  safety  of 
our  cdintrymen,  and  extort  that 
redress  which  the  Government  is 
powerless  to  enforce  in  cases  of 
violent  outrage.  Diplomacy  is 
powerless,  for  it  cannot  reach  the 
offenders  ;  and  we  are  thus  driven 
into  hostile  action.  Either  we 
must  insist  upon  the  Mikado  rati- 
fying the  Treaty,  and  be  prepared 
to  employ  force  in  case  of  his  re- 
fusing to  do  so ;  or  we  must  take 
summary  vengeanoe  upon  any  in- 
dividual daimio  who  offends.  The 
objection  to  the  first  oourse  is,  that 
an  application  to  the  Mikado  for 
a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  would 
imply  that  it  had   not  been  made 
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with  the  right  person  in  the  first 
instance,  and  therefore  was  not  valid. 
"We  shoald  thus  place  ourselves  in 
a  false  position,  for  which  there  is 
no  necessity,  as  the  Tycoon's  Gov- 
ernment maintain  the  validity  of 
the  Treaty,  and  deny  that  any  rati- 
fication on  the  pare  of  the  Mikado 
is  requisite.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  he  no  donht  that  the 
recognition  of  the  Treaty  by  the 
Miksulo  would  at  once  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  nobles.  In 
the  event,  moreover,  of  the  Mikado 
declining  to  ratify,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  use  force.  And  al- 
though, as  Miako,  the  residence  of 
the  Spiritual  Court,  is  not  above 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  may 
be  approached  for  part  of  the  way 
by  a  river  navigable  for  gunboats, 
we  could  no  doubt  succeed  in  any 
operations  we  might  undertake, 
we  might  possibly  excite  a  feeling 
of  hostility  towards  us,  which  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  feudal  dass.^ 
The  chief  objection  to  the  second 
course — ^that  of  proceeding  against 
the  daimios  separately — would  be 
that,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  civil 
war,  the  eflfeot  of  any  such  retalia- 
tion would  be  a  partial  and  tempo- 
vary  measure.  The  first  course  we 
have  suggested  is  not  alladed  to  by 
Bir  Rutherford,  and  as  the  exodus 
of  the  daimios  bad  not  taken  place 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
work,  we  have  not  the  advantage 
of  knowing  our  author's  views  up- 
on the  probable  bearing  of  this  im- 
portant event  upon  the  poMtics  of 
Japan..  After  discussing  the  diffi- 
cnlties  attending  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation pushed  beyond  certain 
liraito,  and  the  obiections  to  the 
alternative  of  withdrawal,  our  au- 
thor goes  on  to  say: — 

**  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be, 
that  if  there  was  to  be  any  amelioration, 
foreign  powers  must  change  their  tac- 
tics ;  ana  if  these  involved  a  struggle, 
and  the  nation  were  passive,  the  feudal 
classes  alone  being  actiyely  engaged  in 
•uoh  a  contest  (and  this  is  what  might 
'  always  be  expected  from  all  that  is 
known  of  the  country,  always  assuming 
that  no  revolutionary  element  came  into 
play),  the  struggle  could  hardly  be  a 


long  one.  For,  some  of  the  most  hostile 
princes  struck  down,  the  rest  would 
probably  see  the  necessity  of  comiog  to 
terms,  and  suiog  for  peace  with  a  bet- 
ter estimate  of  our  power  to  make  our 
treaty-rights  respected,  and  compel  ob- 
servance, than  has  yet  entered  into  the 
conception  of  Japanese  rulers.  80,  poi* 
sibly,  we  might  purchase  peace,  and 
trade  with  freedom  from  all  obstnictive 
limitations,  as  well  as  with  security  to 
life  and  property.  But  by  no  other 
means  that  suggest  themselves,  after 
long  and  patient  study  of  the  people 
and  their  rulers,  does  this  end  seem  at* 
tainable — ^if  once  we  break  with  the 
daoiioe,  and  the  Government  which 
masks  them — ^to  enter  upon  a  coarse  of 
coercion." 

Such  being  our  author's  views, 
it  is  possible  that  the  meosares 
here  indicated  may  be  those  ulti- 
mately adopted  ;  but  where  the 
question  is  surrounded  by  so  many 
difficulties,  any  policy  most  be 
more  or  less  hazardous.  It  will  be 
always  easy  to  wait  for  the  result, 
and  then  find  fault  with  it ;  bat  we 
think  that  the  consideratious  we 
have  advanced  are  sufficiently  oom- 
plicated  to  disarm'  hostile  criticism, 
and  that  we  have  no  right  to  test 
the  experiments  which  our  political 
agents  are  forced  to  make  in  Japan 
]fy  the  traditions  of  diplomacy  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

If  we  have  entered  at  some  length 
into  the  political  questions  sag- 
gested  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's 
book,  it  is  because  we  deem  it  im- 
portant that  people  should  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Japan. 
"We  refrain,  in  mercy  to  our  readew, 
from  entering  upon  the  great  cur- 
rency question,  which  has  hitherto 
proved  the  chief  stumbling-block 
to  the  successful  working  of  the 
Treaty,  and  which  involves  an  in- 
teresting financial  problem,  ^e 
will  not  follow  our  author  into  his 
dissertations  upon  consular  juris- 
diction in  the  East,  though,  were 
the  subject  more  popular,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  upon  it  There  is 
room  for  an  essay  on  the  merits  of 
the  Japanese  civilisation,  and  Sir 
Ruthertord      touches      thonghtfally 
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opon   topics '  wbich   ironld    'afford 
iDterestmg  matter   of  philosophical 
specnlation  to  a  metaphysical  mind. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  perhaps,  that  his 
book  is  so  mnch   more    suggestive 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.    Oar 
author    has   lived  long   enongh  in 
Japan  to  stndy  the   anomalies  pre- 
sented  by  its    social  and    political 
institutions;      and     although     his 
knowledge  of    them  is    necessarily 
limited  and  imperfect,  we  are  forced 
to   admit   that  'Western  civilisation 
^         alone  does  not  suffice  to  enable  ns 
to  constrnct  a  system  of  political 
economy,    or     justify     conclnsions 
based  upon    the  limited  experience 
of  European    nations.     A    Chinese 
sinologue,  with  a  German  tnrn  of 
mind,  wrote    a  book  on  China  and 
its  rebellions  a  few   years   ago,  in 
whicfi  he  incorporated  an  £:»say  on 
Civilisation.     We  did  not  agree  in 
the    views    it   embodied,    hot   we 
thought  it  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  work.    Oar  author,  dur- 
ing  the    pauses   which    intervened 
between  earthquakes,  fires,  and  as- 
sassinations,  pondered  over  kindred 
matters,     and    discusses     with     us 
whether,    as     regards    civilisation, 
'*  nations     and     individuals    attain 
the     highest     state    which     their 
fundamental    convictions     will    al- 
low.'*     If   there  is  a  part  of  the 
world  in  which  an  exile  would  re- 
quire  all   his  philosophy,  it  is   Ja- 
pan;   and  Sir  Kutherfora  probably 
amused  himself  by  working  out  as 
a  corollary  to  the    above  proposi- 
tion, ^^  whether  the  assassination  of 
the  British  Minister  might  fairly  be 
classed    among    ^  their   fundamental 
convictions.'  *' 

Oar  author  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  the  varied  nature  of  thtf  ob- 
stacles he  has  had  to  encounter  in 
the  conrse  of  his  diplomacy.  The 
violence  and  hostility  of  the  feudal 
class  is  by  no  means  the  greatest. 
The  tactics  which  the  Japanese 
employ  in  carrying  their  point  con- 
sist chiefly  in  mendacity  and  eva- 
sion. Kor  do  they  deny  that  they 
are  habituaUy  untruthful.  Our  au- 
thor illustrates  this  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote: — 


''-Upon  one  occauoo,  an  official  hav- 
ing been  found  in  direct  contradiction 
with  himself,  was  asked,  somewhat 
abruptly,  perhaps,  how  he  could  recon- 
cile It  to  nis  Vsonscience  to  utter  such 
palpable  untruths  I  With  perfect  calm- 
ness and  self-possession  he  replied,  '  I 
told  you  last  month  that  such  and  such 
a  thing  had  been  done,  and  now  I  tell 
you  that  the  thing  has  not  been  done  at 
all.  I  am  an  officer  whose  business  it 
is  to  carry  out  the  instructions  I  receive, 
and  to  say  what  I  am  told  to  say.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  truth  or  falsehood  T  ** 

Again,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  pro- 
position should  emanate  firom  the 
foreigner  for  it  to  excite  objection. 
In  spite  of  professions  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Japanese  raise  difficulties 
on  principle,  even  when  they  have 
no  intention  of  ultimately  refusing 
a  demand.  V  They  are  scrupulously 
courteous,  quick,  and  subtle,  but 
often  childish  in  argument.  Some 
notion  of  the  trivial  nature  of  their 
excuses  may  be  formed  from  the 
reply  to  Colonel  Neale's  despatdi 
to  the  Japanese  Minister  narrating 
the  attempt  ^upon  his  life,  and  de- 
manding the  punishment,  not  only 
of  ihe  assassins,  but  of  the  daimio 
whose  'retainers  they  were,  and  who 
was  specially  charged  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  Legation.  This  daimio 
must  have  been  a  party  to  the  at- 
tack. It  is  thus  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  endeavours  to  screen  him, 
denying,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  more  than  one  culprit : —  4 

**In  the  mean  time  the  officer,  Ito 
Goombio,  a  retainer  of  Matsdaim  Tam- 
ban-DO-Kami,  one  of  the  princes  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  the  Le- 
gation,^committed  suicide,  consequentiy 
his  corpse  was  examined;  then  one 
wound  caused  by  the  boll  of  a  gun,  and 
two  sword-wounds  with  which  he  com- 
roittedsuicide,  were  discovered.  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  same  officer  managea  to 
get  in  by  stealth,  and  was  the  assail- 
ant. Therefore  we  have  decided  thatt 
although  the  said  officer  has  committed 
suicide,  he  cannot  escape  the  customa- 
ry punishment  of  this  country;  and  • 
furtnermore,  that  the  officers  (retainers) 
who  were  placed  there  for  protection 
should  be  punished,  after  haying  been 
duly  exanimed,  for  having  been  want- 
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ing  in  their  dutv.  "^ As' the  said  prince, 
the  master/of  the  criminal  officer  (re- 
tainer), was  ordered  by  his  Majesty  the 
Tycoon  to-  protect  the  foreign  nations, 
he  did  not  neglect  to  proolaitn  the  order 
to  his  subordinate  officers  ^retainers); 
but  the  design  which  the  onminal  offi- 
cer (retainer^,  of  his  own  free-will,  and 
without  fearing  death,  intended  to  carry 
out,  was  most  likely  owing  to  a  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  bis  mind,  brought 
on  oy  the  present  state  of  affairs  being 
unohangeaDle,  and  being  deceived  by 
'  false  reports,  spread  about  by  wander- 
ers, Ac.  He  therefore,  very  simply,  hat- 
ed foreign  nations,  and  forgot  the  orders 
he  had  received  from  the  Government 
and  his  own  miaster.  Your  Government 
will  naturally  suppose,  from  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  that  tnis  proceeds  from  dis- 
affection of  our  Government  to  your 
friendship,  which  causes  us  great  shame 
and  sorrow.  His  Majesty  the  Tycoon 
also  regrets  the  attack  on  account  of 
her  M^eety  the  Queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Therefore  his  Majesty  has  order- 
ed us  to  write  a  letter  to  your  Excel- 
lency, in  order  to  explain  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  to  beg  par- 
don for  all  the  unsuitable  occurrences 
which  have  taken  place  tmtil  now,  and 
to  testify  our  friendly  feeling.'' 

How  is  it  possible  to  deal  with 
a  Government  who,  when  called  to 
aoooant  for  a  series  of  massaores, 
apologise  in  this  charmingly  naive 
way  lor  what  they  call  "  unsuitable 
occurrences?"  How  did  they  pro- 
pose to  punish  the  man  who  had 
already  committed  suicide?  And 
is  "simple  hatred"  likely  to  pro- 
duce mental  derangement?  The 
(Government  was  evidently  not  re- 
sponsible. The  daimio  was  in  *  no 
way  to  blame.  The  assassin  was 
temporarily  insane,  and^  though 
dead,  would  be  punished.  It  is 
true,  two  English  marines  were 
hacked  to  pieces,  with  twenty-five 
wounds;  bat  the  real  culprits  were 
the  "wanderers,"  who  spread  a  re- 
port. That  is  a  specimen  of  Japan- 
ese logic. 

In  ordinary  criminal  offences, 
however,  the  Japanese  are  prompt 
to  inflict  summary  punishment. 
Here  is  an  original  sentence,  for- 
warded to  the  British  Consul  in  an 
official  letter  :-*- 


"iTo  F.  floWAKD  VT8K,«E8q.J 

Kim, 
Vagabond  in  the  village  of  Torocmigaiea, 
You  have,  while  in  the  service  of  the 
English  merchant  Telge,  stolen  300  rio 
in  the  absence,  which  were  kept  in  aa 
unlocked  box.  As  this  is  a  gi^at  of- 
fence, you  are  sentenced  to  be  behead- 
ed." 

The  exeoution-groand  was  close 
to  the  gate  of  the  Legation  at  YMo, 
and  gory  heads,  fresh  chopped  off 
and  stuck  in  clay,  occasionally 
glared  with  glassy  eyes  upon  the 
passer-by.  Not  far  from  Kanagawa 
was  a  burning-ground,  not  unlike  a 
threshing-floor;  and  English  travel- 
lers, with  a  taste  for  the  horrible, 
used  to  make  it  an  object  for  a  ride, 
to  inspect  the  human  ashes  which 
were  strewn  there. 

But  we  have  looked  enough  "on 
>  this  picture"  of  Japan — it  is  time 
to  look  "on  that.''  Those  travel- 
lers who  first  saw  it  in  its  gala- 
dress  painted  it  as  they  found  it, 
and  in  some  respects  have  their 
glowing  descriptions  fallen  short  of 
the  reality.  They  never  heard  of 
"lonins,"  or  experienced  any  "an- 
suitable  occurrences.*'  They  saw  a 
population  nude,  peaceable,  and 
contented,  a  landscape  of  fairy-like 
beauty,  a  sky  unrivalled  even  in 
Italy ;  and  they  left  before  they  had 
recovered  from  the  charming  sur- 
prise, or  had  time  to  appreciate  the 
real  value  of  attractions  so  novel 
and  nnlooked-for.  And  yet  oar 
author,  after  a  residence  of  three 
years,  writes : — 

"  But  for  this  class  of  military  re- 
tainers and  Tycoon  officials,  high  and 
low,  both  of  which  swarm  in  Yedo,  it 
seems  it  might  be  one  of  the  pleasanteat 
pla(^  in  the  Far  East  The  climate 
18  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country 
east  of  the  Cape.  The  capital  iUeli; 
though  spreading  over  a  circuit  of  some 
twenty  miles,  with  probably  a  couple  of 
million  of  inhabitants,  can  boast  vrhat 
no  capital  in  Europe  can — theTQost 
charming  rides,  beginning  even  in  its 
centre,  and  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion over  wooded  hills,  through  smil- 
ing valleys  and  shady  lanes,  fringed 
with  evergreens  and  magnificent  timber 
Even  in  the  city,  especially  along  the 
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ramparts  of  the  official  quarter,  and  in 
many  roads  and  avenues  leading  thence 
to  the  country,  broad  green  slopes  and 
temple  gardens  or  wel^timbered  parks 
gladden  the  eye  as  it  is  nowhere  else 
ffladdened  within  the  circle  of  a  city. 
No  eooDeris  a  suburb  gained  in  any 
direction,  than  hedgerows  appear  which 
only  England  can  rival  either  for  beauty 
or  neatness,  while  over  all  an  Eastern 
sun  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
yeaf  throws  a  flood  of  light  from  an 
unclouded  sky,  making  the  deep  sha- 
dovv-  of  the  overarching  trees  aoubly 
grateful,  and  its  ever-varying  pictures 
of  tracery,  both  above  and  below.  Such 
isTedo  and  its  environs  in  the  long  sum- 
mer-time, and  far  into  a  late  autumn."' 

Oar  author's  enthasiasm  is  not 
confined  to  inanimate  nature  in 
Janan.  He  too,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
affection of  a  particular  class,  has 
an  evident  weakness  for  the  country 
people,  and  gives  us  many  pleasing 
traits  of  national  character : — 

"  Reflections,"  he  says,  "  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  civilisation  of  the  Japanese 
press  upon  the  European  every  step  he 
takes  in  this  land,  so  singularly  blessed 
in  soil  and  climate,  so  happy  in  the  con- 
tented character  and  simple  habits  of  its 
people,  yet  so  strangely  governed  by 
unwritten  laws  and  irresponsible  rul- 
ers.'' 

Again — 

•*  Much  has  been  heard  of  the  despo- 
tic sway  of  these  feudal  lords,  and  the 
oppression  under  which  all  the  labour- 
ing classes  toil  and  groan ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  traverse  these  well-cultivat- 
ed valleys,  and  mark  the  happy,  con- 
tended, and  well-to-do  populations 
which  have  their  home  amid  so  much 
plenty,  and  believe  we  see  a  land  en- 
tirely tyrant-ridden  and  impoverished 
by  exactions.  On  the  contrary,  the  im- 
pression is  irresistibly  borne  in  upon 
the  mind  that  Europe  cannot  show  a 
happier  or  better-fed  peasantry,  *or  a 
climate  and  soil  so  genial  and  bountiful 
in  their  gifts." 

We  must  agree  with  our  author, 
that  institutions,  however  anomaV- 
ous  they  may  appear  to  us,  must 
have  some  merit  which  can  so  satis- 
factorily secure  "the  material  pro- 
sperity of  a  population  estimated 
at  thirty  millions,  which  has  made 
an  EJen  of  this  volcanic '  soil,  and 
has   grown  in  nambers  and  wealth 


by  unaided  native  industry,  shut 
out  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.''  So  that  Sir 
Rutherford,  after  all,  gives  quite  as 
faroarable  a  picture  of  Japan  aJB 
any  of  the  "hasty  visitors,"  the 
accuracy  of  whose  first  impressions 
he  thus  impugns : — 

"Those  writers,"  he  exclaims,  "who, 
on  the  strength  of  a  superficial  observa- 
tinn,  or  a  flying  visit  to  Nagasaki,  have 
led  the  credulous  public  in  Europe  and 
America  to  believe  that  the  triumph  of 
European  civilisation  in  Japan  is  alrea- 
dy secure,  and  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is  promoting  it,  must  have 
be«b  strangely  deluded  I  As  to  pro- 
gress and  advance  in  the  path  of  civil- 
isation, the  papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment at  this  period,  in  which  I  passed 
in  review  the  progress  made  in  the  pre- 
vious six  mouths — the  first  after  the 
opening  of  the  ports  under  treaties  in 
July  last — ^must  have  given  a  very  dif- 
ferent impression." 

Bnt  this  is  a  gloomy  view  of 
affairs  not  asual  with  our  author; 
.for  a  few  pages  later,  remarking  on 
the  effect  which  foreign  trade  is 
likely  to  produce,  he  observes: — 

**  How  soon  such  changes  may  come 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  seeing  what  mar- 
vellous progress  has  marked  the  last 
seven  years.  Notwithstanding  their 
long  and  resolutely-maintained  isolation 
and  exclusivism,  carried  even  into  their 
political  economy,  and  cherished  in  the 
national  mind  as  their  ark  of  safety 
and  the  shibboleth  of  their  indepen- 
dence, the  day  has  arrived  when  a  Brit- 
ish Miuisier  can  take  up  his  residence 
in  the  capital,  and  is  received  by  the 
Tycoon,  not  as  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Decimo — long  the  only 
representatives  of  Europe — ^in  days  now 
long  passed,  and  never,  it  is  to  be  hop- 
ed, to  return." 

In  another  place — 

"  They  are  a  well-to-do,  flourishing, 
and  advancing  people,  and  for  genera- 
tions and  centuries  have  maintained  a 
respectable  level  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion and  social  virtues." 

Sir  Rutherford,  in  his  despond- 
ing mood,  cites,  as  an  instance  of 
the  obstructive  and  unprogressive 
policy  of  the  Government^  that  they 
refused  to  accept  an  offer  made  by 
Europeans  to  run  monthly  a  steamer 
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for  them  between  their  own  ports; 
bnt  he  writes  more  san^ioely 
when  he  gives  ns  an  account  of  a 
visit  he  paid  to  the  Gk>verDment 
steam-factorj  at  Nagasaki : — 

*'  I  could  not  but  admire  the  progrew 
made  nnder  every  possible  difficulty, 
by  the  Japanese  and  Dutch  combined, 
in  their  endeavours  to  create  in  thh  re- 
mote corner  of  the  earth  all  the  com- 
plicated means  and  appliances  for  the 
repair  and  manufacture  ultimately  of 
Bteam  machinery." 

There  he  fonnd  them  making 
moderator  lamps,  and  fiirther  on 
there  was  a  forge-factory  in  dSm- 
plete  working  order,  with  a  Na- 
Smyth's  hammer. 

"  And  here  we  saw  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  crowning  testimonies 
of  Japanese  enterprise  ana  ingenuity, 
which  leaves  all  the  Chinese  have  ever 
attempted  far  behind.  I  allude  to  a 
steam-engine  with  tubular  boilers,  made 
by  themselves  before  a  steam  vessel  or 
engine  had  ever  been  seen  by  Japanese 
— made  solely,  therefore,  from  the  plans' 
in  a  Dutch  work." 

After  this  we  do  not  think  that 
the  idea  which  onr  author  ridicules. 
of  the  possibility  of  railways  and 
steam  communication  in  Japan,  is 
so  very  absurd  ;  considering  all  that 
be  has  undergone,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  occa- 
sionally take  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  people  and  the  country.  Grene- 
rally  he  is  sanguine  and  complimen- 
tary, and  nobody  has  had  better 
opportunities  uf  judging.  He  has 
visited  the  northern  island,  ascend- 
ed Fusama,  spent  some  weeks  at 
a  Japanese  watering-place,  where 
he  found  '^  peace,  plenty,  apparent 
content,  and  a  country  more  perfectly 
and  carefully  cultivated,  and  kept 
with  more  ornamental  timber  every- 
where, than  can  be  matched  even  in 
England.*'  He  made  an  overland 
journey  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo, 
which  lasted  thirty-three  days,  and 
the  incidents  of  which  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
.book.  There  is  an  admirable  de- 
scription of  a  Japanese  play,  which, 
judged  by  the   light   of  the  future. 


seemed  to  be  "a  rehearsed  of  the 
tragedy  about  to  be  perpetrated  a 
fortnight  later  on  Sir  Bntherfoid 
himself.  Occasionally  the  party 
traversed  the  territory  of  a  hostile 
daimio;  on  these  occasions  the  in- 
habitants shut  themselves  np.  Thus, 
at  Nieno,  a  daimio's  capital — 

"  As  we  advanced  through  the  streeia 
we  found  every  house  ana  every  ^de- 
street  hermetically  closed,  not  a  whia- 
{)er  was  to  be  heard,  nor  the  face  of  a 
iving  being  to  be  seen.  The  side- 
streets  were  all  barricaded  and  shut- 
out of  view  by  curtains  spread  on  bi^ 
poles.  His  own  house,  wnich  we  pass^ 
ed,  was  similarly  masked  by  curtains. 
Even  in  the  adjoining  villages  no  wo- 
men or  children  were  to  be  seen.*' 

These  daimios  are  always  fol- 
lowed by  large  bodies  of  armed  re- 
tainers in  their  journeys  through 
the  country,  and,  as  the  last  murder 
of  our  countryman  proves,  are  not 
to  be  met  witliout  danger.  On  one 
occasion,  says  our  author, 

"Mr.  De  Wit  and  I  were  riding 
abreast,  and  without  any  escort,  having 
left  them  far  behind,  when,  seeing  ra- 
ther a  large  cortege  filling  up  the  road 
as  we  turned  an  an^le,  we  drew  to  one 
side  of  the  road  m  single  file.  No 
sooner  did  the  leading  officer  observe 
the  movement  than  he  instantly  began 
to  swagger,  and  motioned  all  the  train 
to  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
road ;  so  that  all  we  gained  by  our  con- 
sideration and  courtesy  was  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  pushed  into  the  ditch  by 
an  insolent  subordinate.*' 

Runners  always  precede  theae 
trains,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
prostrate  themselves ;  and  the  nobles 
are  so  accustomed  to  this  act  of 
homage  that  a  European  refusing 
to  perform  it  incurs  a  great  lisk. 
Our  author  enters  into  great  detail 
in  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the 
habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
common  people,  for  they  alaoB 
come  under  the  observation  of  the 
stranger;  and  we  may  regard  the 
work  before  us  as  the  most  exhaus- 
tive description  of  the  country  and 
the  people  which  we  could  expect 
from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner.  It  is. 
moreover,  admirably  illustrated,  ana 
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the  reader  cannot  fail  to  rise  from 
its  penual  more  thoroughly  en- 
lightened in  all  that  ooncems  the 
siognlar  people  of  whom  it  treats, 
than  he  coald  hope  to  be  by  all  the 
preTioQS  works  which  haye  appeared 
on  the  same  subject  from  the  days 
of  the  Jesnit  fathers.  We  had  marked 
many  pasBages  illostrative  of  the 
e?er^day  life  of  the  Japanese^  and 
scmie  graphic  descriptions  of  those 
scenes  which  are  most  characteristic 
and  remarkable;  bat  we  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  political  considera- 
tions which  have  been  suggested 
to  08  by  the  remarks  of  the  aothor, 
that  w»  can  only^commend  his  social 
sketches  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 
The  acooont  of  8ir  Rutherford's 
andience  with  the  Tycoon  is  highly 
entertaining,  and  the  effect  of  the 
aetaal  ceremony  must  ha?e  been 
ridicaloQs  in  the  extreme.  The  atti« 
tade  of  a  Japanese  in  the  presence 
of  a  soperior  almoet  amounts  to 
proetntion.  In  one  room  were 
*■  more  than  a  hundred  officers  in 
grand  official  costume,  all  kneeling, 
ire  and  six  deep,  in  rows,  perfectly 
mute,  and  immovable  as  statues, 
their  heads  just  raised  from  the 
floor.'^  This  attitude,  when  adopted 
hy  a  crowd,  is  rather  striking,  per- 
haps, than  ludicrous;  but  when  the 
crowd  begin  to  walk,  the  effect  must 
be  eminently  absurd  :— 

''The  most  sisgalar  part  of  the  whole 
oofltome,  and  that  which,  added  to  the 
htad-gear,  gave  an  irresistibly  comic  air 
to  the  whole  presentment,  was  the  im- 


measarable  proIoDgation  of  the  silk 
troa8er&  These,  instead  of  stopping 
short  at  the  heels,  are  unconscionably 
lengthened,  and  left  to  trail  two  or  three 
feet  behind  them,  so  that  their  feet,  as 
they  advanced,  seemed  pushed  into  what 
should  have  been  the  knees  of  their  gar- 
ments ;  besides  this,  they  often  shuffle  on 
their  hands  and  knees.'* 

The  performances  of  the  jugglers, 
wrestlers,  and  top-spinners  in  Japan 
have  already  been  constantly  al- 
luded to,  but  our  author's  ezperi- 
ences  surpass  those  of  former  spec- 
tators :— ■ 

"  One  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  per- 
formances consisted  in  making  a  top  spin 
on  the  left  hand,  run  up  round  the  edge 
of  the  robe  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  down  the  other  arm  into  the  pahn 
of  the  right  hand,  still  spinning.  An- 
other, again,  was  to  toss  a  spinning-top 
into  the  air  and  catch  it  on  tho  hem  of  the 
sleeve  without  letting  it  &11.  A  third 
was  to  fling  it  high  in  the  air  and  catch 
it  on  the  bowl  or  the  angle  of  a  Japanese 
pipe,  pass  it  behind  the  back,  flinging  it 
to  the  fronts  and  then  catch  it  again." 

Certainly  an  importation  of  Ja- 
panese top-spinners  would  make 
the  forttane  of  any  Bar  cum  who 
could  induce  them  to  leave  thehr 
country  with  the  certainty  of  their 
being  obliged  to  rip  themselves  up 
on  theur  return.  Let  ns  hope  that 
the  discontinuance  of  this  lost  trick 
may  be  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
introduction  of  Western  civilisation 
into  Japan. 
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PART  n. 


CHAPTER  VI. — THB  RBBCLT. 


When  the  newly  married  people 
returned  home,  after  an  absence  of 
about  two  months,  the  new  rule 
soon  but  gradually  made  itself  felt 
at  Fontanel.  Though  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
inspiring  influence  there,  there  was 
Btill  all  the  difference  between  his 
will  as  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Clifford 
and  his  will  as  aocomplished  by^ 
himself.  Of  the  two,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  retainers  of  the  fa- 
mily preferred  the  cordial,  kind,  in- 
consistent sway  of  poor  Mary  to .  the 
firm  and  steady  government '  of  her 
new  husband;  and  then  everybody 
had  acknowledged  her  right  to  rule, 
which  came  by  nature,  while  every 
soul  secretly  rebelled  against  his, 
which  was  a  kind  of  contradiction 
to  nature.  Mr.  Summerhayes's  path 
was  not  strewn  with  roses  when  he 
came  back  to  Fontanel;  then,  for 
the  first  time,  he  had  the  worst  of 
it  After  she  was  fairly  married, 
and  everything  concluded  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change,  Mary, 
like  a  true  woman,  had  found  it 
quite  possible  to  forget  all  her  pre- 
vious doubts  and  difficulties,  and  to 
conclude,  with  that  simple  philoso- 
phy which  carries  women  of  her  class 
through  80  many  troubles,  that  now 
everything  must  come  right.  It 
was  no  embarrassing  new  affection 
now,  but  acknowledged  duty,  that 
bound  her  to  her  husband,  and  she 
would  not  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  this  duty  clashing  with 
her  former  duties.  So  she  came 
home,  having  fully  regained  the 
compoBire  of  her  mind,  very  happy 
to  see  her  children  again,  and  ut- 
terly forgetting  that  they  had  not 
yet  become  accustomed,  as  she  had, 
to  look  upon  '^Oousin  Tom  "as  the 
head  of  tne  house.  But  it  was  now 
that  gentleman's  turn  to  suffer  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  new  po- 


sition which  he  had  taken  upoa 
himself.  He  was  fnllv  conscious 
of  all  the  troubled  sidelong  glances 
out  of  Loo's  brown  eyes;  and  when 
Oharley  burst  into  the  hoose  in 
schoolboy  exuberance  at  Easter,  for 
his  few  days  of  holiday,  Mr.  »nm- 
merhayes  noted  the  gulp  in  the 
throat  of  the  Etonian,  when  he 
found  it  neoessaiT  to  ask  the  new 
master  of  the  house  about  some- 
thing hitherto  settled  between  him- 
self and  the  old  groom,  with  per- 
haps a  reference  to  the  indulgent 
mother,  who  could  never  l>ear  to 
deprive  her  boy  of  any  pleasure 
Mr.  Snmmerhaves  let  Charley  have 
his  will  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
world,  but  still  saw  and  remarked 
that  knot  of  discontent  in  the  boy's 
throat— that  apple  of  Adam,  which 
Charley  swallowed,  consciously,  yet, 
as  he  himself  thought,  unobserved 
by  any  man.  The  younger  chil- 
dren were  perhaps  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with;  for  it  was  hard 
to  teach  them  that  Mr.  Sommer- 
hayes  was  no  longer  Cousin  Tom, 
to  be  romped  with,  but  that  it  wis 
necessary  to  be  quiet  and  good,  and 
not  to  disturb  the  meditations  of 
the  head  of  the  house.  True,  it  fell 
to  Mary's  lot  to  impress  this  fi&ct 
upon  the  rebellious  consciousnees 
of  Harry  and  little  Alf;  but  Mr. 
Summerhayes,  who  at  that  partica- 
lar  period  of  his  life  was  all  eyes 
and  ears,  and  missed  nothing,  did 
not  fail  to  have  the  benefit  Then 
some  of  the  servants  were  petnlaot 
—  some  were  insolent,  presuming 
on  their  old  favour  with  their  mis- 
tress —  some  resigned  altogether 
when  they  knew  "how  things  was 
agoing  to  be ; "  the  most  part 
sneaked  and  gave  in,  with  secret 
reflections,  every  one  of  which  was 
guessed  and  aggravated  by  the  new 
master.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  his 
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porition  bad  its  difficnlties  and  di9'  momentary  stagger  and  uncertainty 
•greeablea ;  bat,  to  do  Mr.  Sammer^  wbich  it  was  so  easy  to  account  for. 
bayes  justice,  be  bebaved  witb  Mary  was  not  cut  down  either  in 
great  temper  and  forbearance  in  her  hc^pitalities  or  charities  —  or  at 
this  troublesome  crisis.  He  made  least,  if  she  was,  did  not  know  it ; 
it  apparent  to  every  body  that  be  bat  before  a  year  bad  elapsed,  the 
was  not  to  be  triflra  with  ;  but  at  expenditure  in  Fontanel  house  was 
the  same  time,  pretended  not  to  see  smaller,  and  the  expenditure  on 
the  little  petulancies  which  were  in  Fontanel  estate  greater  than  it  had 
reality  so  distinctly  apparent  to  ever  been  in  the  memory  of  man. 
him,  and  which  galled  bim  so  much.  Mr.  Summerbayes  was  an  enterpris- 
He  swallowed  many  a  mortification  ing  and  tnlightened  landlord.  He 
JQst  then  more  bitter  and  stinging  took  up  the  Home  Farm  with  such 
than  Chf^ey's  soon-forgotten  gulp  energy  that  every  tenant-farmer 
of  boyish  pride;  and  steadily  and  within  tweilty  miles  learned,  or 
gradaally,  without  any  one  knowing  ought  to  have  learned,  the  salutary 
moch  about  it,  the  new  master  of  lesson ;  and  be  gave  loans  and 
Fontanel  won  the  day.  bonuses  upon  improvement,  such  as 
He  was  a  man  whose  previous  suggested  to  the  unimproving  sun- 
life  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  drv  sarcasms  as  to  the  facility  with 
belied  his  real  character.  He  bad  which  men  parted  with  other  peo- 
fived  idly  and  without  any  appa-  pie's  money.  If  it  bad  been  bis 
rest  ambition  during  these  forty  own,  instead  of  belonging  to  bis 
year?,  contenting  himself  appa-  wife  and  her  children,  it  would 
rently  for  the  last  ten,  with  his  have  made  a  difference,  people  said ; 
drea^  old  manor-house  and  spare  but  then  it  was  only  the  unpro- 
iDcome;  But  this  was  not  because  gressive,  whom  Mr.  Summerbayes 
be  was  of  a  light  and  easy  temper,  decidedly  snubbed  and  disapproved 
or  satisfied  witb  his  lot.  He  was  of,  who  made  that  ill-natnred  re- 
active enough  in  reality,  now  that  mark.  To  tell  the  truth,  however, 
he  bad  affairs  in  bis  bands  of  snffi-  when  be  set  out  upon  this  active 
cient  magnitude  to  occupy  him —  career,  which  was  so  unlike  his 
and  thoaghtful  enough  to  keep  bis  former  life,  Mr.  Sammerbayes  of 
purposes  locked  in  his  own  heart,  Fontanel  became  much  less  popu- 
from  which  they  came  forth  in  act  lar  in  the  county  4han  the  poor 
and  deed,  only  when '  full  fledged  squire  at  the  manor  had  been  in 
and  ready  for  the  gaze  of  the  world,  old  days.  Perhaps,  in  the  change 
The  house  of  Fontanel  ^adaally  from  poverty  to  wealth  he  carried 
recognised  the  hand  of  the  master,  things  with  too  hi]^h  a  band.  Per- 
Without  any  visible  coercion  upon  baps  he  failed  to  recognise  his  own 
Mary,  the  open,  liberal,  hospitable  position  as  an  interloper,  and  acted 
honae  came  by  imperceptible  de-  the  master  too  completely^to  please 
grees  under  that  stern  regime  the  popular  fancy.  At  all  events, 
which  had  made  life  possible  at  nobody  was  satisfied  —  not  even  his 
the  manor-house  upon  the  much  sisters  in  the  old  house,  which  they 
diminished  means  of  the  Summer-  had  all  to  themselves  ;  certainly  not 
hayes'.  The  process  was  like  nothing  the  little  community  in  his  present 
80  much  as  the  change  of  a  ship's  home,  which  obeyed  and  feared 
ooQfse  in  a  stormy  sea.  The  vessel  and  suspected  him  -^  perhaps  not 
wavered,  reeled  for  a  moment  as  even  bis  wife, 
the  helm  went  round  in  the  new  Mary  had  a  woman's  usual  ex- 
•  direction,  but  next  minute  had  perience  before  she  married  her 
righted  herself,  and  was  ploughing  second  husband  and  made  this 
steadily  on  in  her  new  course,  leav-  complication  of  affairs.  She  knew 
iag'  the  ignorant  passengers  below  as  a  certainty,  what  all  the  younger 
io  total  nnoonscfODsnees  of  anything  brides  have  to  learn  bv  bard  per- 
that   had     happened    except     that  sonal   training,   that    the    husband 
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mD&t  be  different  from  the  lo?er  ;  Bot  as  for  poor  Mary,  to  see  her  die- 
that  the  habits  of  ordinary  life  will  appointed  children  trooping  away, 
return  after  awhile  ;  and  that  the  and  to  gaess  with  quick  instinot  the 
wife's  happiness  must  be  of  a  dif-  thoughts  that  were  already  rising 
ferent  kind,  if  she  is  happy  at  all,  in  their  little  angry  hearts,  and  to 
from    that  of  the   bride,  to  whose  lose   that  sweet .  moment   in   which 

Sleasure,  for  the  moment,  everything  her   soul   was   retrempS   and    made 

efers    by    a    tender     fallacy    and  strong,  was  very  bitter  even  to  her 

sophism    of   nature.     But  somehow,  yielding    temper   and   ioying   heart 

in  its  own  case,  the  heart  is  always  She  coald  have  cried   but  for  fear 

incredulous.      To   marry   him   had,  of  her  husband  ;  and  many  a  time 

after   all,  cost   this   soft^  woman   a  had  bitter  drops  in  her  eyes,  which 

great  many  natural    pangs,  and    it  had   to  be  crushed  back  somehow, 

was   hard   to  find  so  soon   all   the  and    re-absorbed    into    hp    breast, 

affectionate   conferences*  and   consul-  when  those  tell-tale   candles   flashed 

tations,  by  means  of  which  he  had  their    unwelcome    light    upon    her. 

at  first  won  her,  ceasing  altogether,  Yet,   notwithstanding    all    this,   she 

and   to  feel  that  the  aflfairs  which  had  no  right  nor  wish  to  call  her* 

she  had   managed  so  long  were  now  self    an   unhappy   wife.       He   va$ 

in   inexorable   hands,  and  ruled  by  veryl^ind  to  her  —  seemed  as  though 

plans    which    were   only   communi-  he  loved  her,  which  makes  up  to  a 

oated  to  her  when  they  were  ready  wonum  for  a  great  many  things ;  bat 

for  execution,  if  even  then.     Then  still  a  sense   of  having  overturned 

Jioor    Mary,  who    had  always  been  the   world   somehow,   and  disturbed 

ooked   on  with  indulgent  eyes,  be*  the  coarse  of  nature — of  having  in- 

gan  to  feel  herself  under  a  sterner  troduced    bewilderment    and    oonfu- 

regard,  and  to  eee  that  her  acts  and  sion  she  could  not  tell  how,  and  a 

words  were  judged   solely  on  their  false  state  of  affairs— combined,  with 

own  merits,  and  not  with  any  soft-  a   certain   ache   Of    disappointment, 

ening  glamour  of  love,  making  every-  of    wounded   pride,    and  unappreci- 

ithing  beautiful  because  it  was  she.  ated  confidence,  to  make  poor  Mary's 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  ner-  musings  weary  and  troubled,  and  to 

vous   and   unsteady   this   conscious-  plant  thorns  in  her  pillow. 
nesB  made  her,  and  how  much  more       Thus    it    happened   that   nobody 

ready   she   was   to    make  mistakes,  was  pleased  with  the  change  whi<& 

from    knowing    that    her   mistakes  had    taken   phice    at  Fontanel,  ex- 

wDuld    not    be  excused,   or   looked  cent,  perhaps,  Mr.  SummerhayeB  him- 

upon    affectionately    as    wisdom    in  self,    who    seemed    sufficiently    coo- 

disguise.     Poor  soul  I   he  was  very  tented    with    all   that  he  had  doae 

kind  to  her  at  the  same  time;  but  and  was  doing.      Certainly  be  de- 

his  eje  was   on  when  she  caressed  voted   himself    to   the  improvement 

her  children ;   his  quick   ear   some-  of    the    estate.      Such    crops    had 

how  caught   the   little  secrets  they  never  been  dreamt  of  in  the  ooooty 

whispered    to   her    in    that    sacred  as  those   that   began   to   be   usaal 

twilight  hour  in   her  dressing-room  upon   the   well-tilled   acres    of  the 

before   dinner,    where  Mr.  Summer-  Home  Farm  ;   and  when  leases  fell 

hayes  had   now  acquired   the  habit  in,  the   lumbering   old   tenants  had 

of    coming     in    to    talk    with    his  no    chance    against     the     thriviig 

wife,   and   finding    the   children   in  f^icnlturists  whom   the   King-Con- 

the   wav.       When    they   were   all  sort  brought  in  over  their  hnds  at 

sent   off  on  such  occasions,  it  was  advancing  rents,  to   the   benefit  of 

well   for   Loo   that    she    generally  the  rent-roll  and  the  country,  though, 

headed  the  retreat,  before  the  new  not  without  some  individual  misery 

master   lighted    his-  wife's    candles,  at  the  same  time  to  lessen  the  ad- 

and   threw   an  intrusive   glare  into  vantage.      Some    old    people   emi- 

the   sacred  atmosphere.       Loo  was  grated,  and  cot  their  death  by  it ; 

a  heroine,  but  she  had  a  temper,  tome    hqpef  J    fiarmer-lamUieB    dit* 
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pened    and  were    broken  .up,  and  and  took  to  headaches,^which  were 

foond    but     a     checkered     fortane  most   noQsnal   to   her;   bat    it  was 

awaiting  them   in    the  cold    world,  nnqaestionably    the     most     enlight- 

ontside  of  those  familiar  fields  which  ened  policy  —  it  was  very  good  for 

they  had  beliered  themselves   born  the  land  and  the  conntry  and  things 

to   coltivate,    and    almost    thonght  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  there 

tlieir  own;   and  Mrs.  Sommerhayes  oonld  not  be  any  doabt  it  was  good 

bad  red  eyes  after  these  occnrrenoes,  for  the  rent-roll  of  Fontanel. 


CHAPTER  VH. — THE  NKXT  EVENT  IK  THE  FAMILY. 


''I  wonder  whether  Charley  Clif- 
ford's coming  of  age  will  be  kept 
as  it  ought  to  be/'  said  Miss  Amelia 
Harwood,  meditatively.  It  was 
more  than  five  years  since  the  mar- 
riage, bat  there  was  still  going  to 
be  a  bazaar  at  Sommerhayes;  and 
Btin  a  large  basket  stood  op  the 
drawing-room  table  at  Woodbine 
Cottage,  fall  of  embroidered  cash- 
ions,  babies'  socks,  children's  pina- 
fores, and  needle-books  and  pen- 
wipers .  without  nnmber,  npon 
which  Miss  Amelia  was  stitching 
little  tickets  which  told  the  price. 
"To  give  him  all  his  honoars  will 
be  ticklish  work  for  Tom  Sammer- 
hajes,  and  to  withhold  them  won't 
answer  with  a  boy  of  spirit  like 
Charley.  I  am  fond  of  that  boy. 
He  behaves  very  well  to  his  mother ; 
though  really,  when  a  woman  makes 
a  fool  of  herself,  I  don't  wonder  if 
her  chUdfen  get  disgnsted.  I  shoald 
like  to  know  what  she  thinks  of 
her  exploit  now.  I  always  foresaw 
die  woald  see  her  folly  as  the  chil- 
dren grew  np." 

"Oh,  hash,  Amelia,"  said  her 
elder  sister;  *< don't  be  hard  upon 
poor  dear  Mary  now.  I  was  sar- 
prised  at  the  time — bat  of  coarse 
she  most  have  been  in  love  with 
him ;  and  it  was  hard,  yoa  know,  to 
be  left  all  alone  at  her  time  of  life. 
She  is  quite  a  yoang  woman  now." 

"She  is "  said   Miss  Amelia, 

paosing,  with  inexorable  memory 
and  a  host  of  dates  at  her  fioger- 
•  ends,  '*  either  forty-two  or  forty-three. 
I  don't  qnite  recollect  whether  she 
was  born  in  14  or  in  '15.  Now  that 
I  think,  it  was  '14,  for  it  was  be- 
fore the  Waterloo  year,  which  we 
bad  all  soch  good  oaose  to  remem- 


ber; and  as  for  being  left  all  alone, 
she  had  her  children,  and  I  alwavs 
said  she  oif^ht  to  have  had  the 
sense  to  know  when  she  was  well 
o£  However,  that  is  not  the  qaes- 
tion.  I  want  to  know  whether 
they  will  make  any  ado  over  Char- 
ley's coming  of  age." 

"Poor  ^oyl  —  it  is  sad  for  him 
having  no  father  to  advise  him  at 
soch  an  important  time  of  his 
life,"  said  gentle  Miss  Harwood, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Oh,  staff!"  said  Miss  Amelia. 
"Harry  Clifford,  poor  fellow,  never 
was  wise  enoagh  to  direct  himself, 
and  bow  ooald  he  have  gaided  his 
son?  I  daresay  Tom  Snmmerbayes 
woald  be  a  better  adviser,  if  yon 
come  to  that.  Bat  I  am  sorry  for 
Charley  all  the  same:  he's  the  heir, 
and  vet  somehow  he  doesn't  seem 
the  heir.  His  mother,  after  all,  is 
still  a  yoang  woman,  as  yoa  say, 
and  Tom  Sammerhayes  seems  to 
have  got  everything  eo  secare  in 
his  hands  that  one  oan't  help  feel- 
ing something  is  sare  to  happen  to 
make  the  estate  his  in  the  end.  It 
can't  be,  I  suppose;  they  said  the 
deeds  were  irrevocable,  and  that 
Mary  coaldn't  alter  tiiem  if  she 
wished,  which  I  don't  snppose  she 
does;  —  she  loves  her  children, 
I  most  say  that  for  her.  Still 
one  never  feels  snre  with  a  man 
like  Tom  Sammerhayes;  and  poor 
Charley  has  no  more  to  do  with  his 
own  affairs  than  if  he  were  a  little 
ploaghboy  on  Mr.  Sammerhayes's 
estate." 

**  Hash,  my  dear."  said  Miss  Hu- 
wood,  who  was  in  ner  sammer  chair, 
which  commanded,  throagh  the 
openings  of  the  green  blind,  a  view 
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of  the  village  green  and  the  road 
'  before  the  door, — '*here  are  Loaisa 
and  Lydia  coming  to  call — and  oat 
of  breath,  too;  so  they  must  have 
some  news  or  something  parUoolar 
to  eay." 

'*  About  Charley's  coming  of  age, 
of  course,"  said  Miss  Amelia.  '*I 
darefay  Mary  and  Tom  have  had  a 
fight  over  i^  and  he's  judged  it  as 
well  for  once  to  let  Mary  have  her 
way.  He  always  had  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  had  ^  Tom  Bummerhayes." 

"  Oh,  I  declare,  to  see  how  far  the 
Miss  Harwoods  are  o»  with  their 
things!"  cried  Miss  Louisa  Snmmer- 
hayes,  almost  before  she  had  entered 
the  room ;  ''  but  you  are  always  in 
such  good  time.  Miss  Amelia.  As 
for  us,  we  have  such  a  great  deal  to 
thinlL  about  just  now.  it  drives  the 
bazaar  out  of  our  neads;  almost 
as  bad  as  if  we  had  a  family  our- 
selves," said'  Miss  Lydia,  with  a 
breathless  outburst  ''I  daresay 
yon  have  heard  the  news — yon  who 
always  hear  everything  from  Fon- 
tanel." 

**  About  Charley's  birthday?" 
said  Miss  Amelia. 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  you  are 
a  witch  of  Endor,  or  somethings' ' 
said  Miss  Lydia,  whose  turn  it  was 
to  begin  the  duet;  *'for  dear  Tom 
rode  down  to  tell  ns  only  this  morn- 
ing. He  is  so  considerate,  dear 
Tom;  and  I  am  sure  there  never 
was  such  a  stepfather^  —  to  think  of 
all  he  means  to  do,  just  as  if  Char- 
ley was  his  own  son  and  heir,"  cried 
Miss  Louisa,  who  was  scarcely  able 
to  keep  in  time  for  want  of  breath. 

«  His  own  son  and  heir,  if  he  had 
one,  need  not  to  make  so  much 
commotion,  my  dears,"  said  Miss 
Amelia,  administering  with  great 
goodwill  a  friendly  snub;  '* there 
IS  a  difference,  vou  know,  between 
Fontanel  and  the  manor-house.  I 
suppose  there  will  be  a  dinner  of 
the  tenantry,  and  all  that  There 
couldn't,  yon  know,  much  as  your 
family  is  respected  in  the  county, 
be  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  at 
Summer  hayes." 

ft^/'My  dear,  yon  know  Amelia  al- 
ways speaks  her  mind,"  said   Miss 


Harwood;  ''yon  don't  mind  what 
she  says?  I  am  sure  I  hope  poor 
Charley  will  have  a  good  day  for  his 
fete,  and  that  everyuiing  will  go  off 
well.  I  daresay  they  will  all  feel 
a  little  strange  on  such  a  day,  to 
think  of  all  the  changes  that  have 
happened.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  the  day  he  was  bom ;  *and 
oh  how  happy  poor  Mary  was!" 

"I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  a 
great  deal  happier  now,"  said  Miss 
Laura,  with  a  toes  of  her  head,  "if 
she  were  sensible  enough  to  see  her 
advantages.  Dear  Tom  makes  him- 
self a  slave  to  her,  and  spends  all 
his  strength  upon  the  estate;  and 
then  never  to  get  any  thanks  for  it 
I  declare,  to  hear  how  you  speak  is 
enough  to  make  one  hate  the  world," 
said  Miss  Lydia,  with  the  usual 
joint  disregard  of  punctuation. 
'^But,  Miss  Harwood,  yon  always 
take  Mary's  side." 

'*I  didn't  know  we  were  come 
so  far  as  to  take  sides,"  said  Kiss 
Amelia,  dryly ;  '^  Mary  never  takes 
her  own  side,  that's  clear.  8he  teies 
to  please  evervbody,  poor  soul; 
to  make  her  husband  happy  by 
letting  him  suppose  himself  the 
master  of  Fontanel,  —  and  to  make 
her  son  happy  by  making  believe 
he's  all  right  and  in  his  natural 
place;  and  what's  to  come  of  it  all 
after  Charley  comes  of  age  is  more 
than  I  can  tell ;  for  Charley's  a  boy 
of  spirit  though  he's  devoted  to  his 
mother,  and  it's  hard  never  to  have 
anything  to  say  in  one's  own  affairs. 
A  woman  may  submit  to  it,  per- 
haps, but  a  young  man  is  very  dif- 
ferent," said  Miss  Amelia,  with 
great  gravity,  breaking  off  with  an 
emphatic  jerk  the  last  end  of  her 
thread. 

Both  the  sisters  were  in  tears 
before  this  speech  was  finished.  '*I 
am  sure  it  is  very  hard,"  sobbed  the 
elder,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
"to  be  in  dear  Tom's  position,  and 
to  have  to  manage  everything,  and 
always  to  hear  it  brought  up  against 
him  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  estate,  and  it  belongs  to  his 
wife.  I  wonder  how  he  ever  puts  up 
with  it,"  cried  the  other,  '*  dear  Tomi 
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that  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest 
famiiies  in  the  ooanty  —  far  better 
blood  than  the  GMords,  whose 
great-grandfather  was  in  trade;  and 
tbey  would  all  ha?e  been  rained 
bat  for  dear  Tom,"  ooncladed  Miss 
LoQJsa;  '*he  has  given  himself  np 
to  their  interests  —  and-  this  is  his 
reward  1" 

"Hosb,  now/^  said  Miss  Har- 
wood,  '*  I  am  sore  nothing  was  said 
that  coold  make  yoa  cry ;  and  I  see 
poor  dear  Mary  herself  in  the  pony- 
carriage  driving  down  by  the  green. 
I  daresay  she  will  call  here.  She 
will  be  qnite  sarprised  if  she  sees 
yoa  have  been  crying.  Shouldn't 
yoa  like  to  ran  np-stairs  and  set 
your  bonnets  straight?" 

**!  daresay  she'll  'come  in  look- 
ing as  bright  as  possible/'  said'  Miss 
Amelia,  ''and  conld  not  nnder- 
stand,  if  we  were  to  tell  her,  why 
we  should  quarrel  and  cry  over  her 
affairs.  AHer  all,  it's  a  shame  she 
shouldn't  be  happy,  poor  soul;  she 
always  makes  the  best  of  every- 
tbiog.  There  she  is,  kissing  her 
haol  to  ns  already.  How  d'ye  do, 
my  dear  ?  And  I  am  sore  I  think 
she's  as  pretty  now  as  when  she  was 
twenty,  whatever  the  men  may  say." 

"Oh  dear,  that's  just  what  the 
men  say,"  cried  Miss  Louisa,  with 
iodigoation,  unable  even  at  this 
crisis  to  resist  the  temptation : 
"for  she  always  was  a  gentleman's 
beauty,"  added  Miss  Lydia,  half 
coder  her  breath.  They  were  not 
in  the  least  malignant,  and  both  of 
them  secretly  liked  Mary  in  their 
hearts;  but  thev  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  a  little 
javelin  at  her,  which  certainly  did 
her  no  harm. 

Mary  did  not  reach  the  door  antil 
her  sisters-in-law  had  pat  them- 
selves in  order  by  the  help  of  the 
mirror  in  the  back  drawing-room. 
All  this  time  Miss  Amelia  stood  by 
the  window  making  her  comments. 
'*0f  coarse  there  is  a  basket  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  pony- carriage," 
said  that  mollified  observer,  who 
was  nodding  and  smiling  all  the 
time  to  the  new  arrivals,  ''with  a 
.quantity  of  forced  things  in  it,  no 


doabt;  for  there's  nothing  else  to 
be  had  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
think  I  can  see  strawberri^  throngh 
the  lid,  which,  considering  it  is  only 
March,  is  flying  in  the  face  of  na- 
ture, I  think.  And  here  is  Loo. 
Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  poor  Loo 
is  not  as  mach  forced  as  the  straw- 
berries ;  she  looks  a  long  way  older 
than  her  mother,  it  appears  to  me. 
Poor  thing!  perhaps  it's  not  won- 
derful ander  the  oircnmstanties  ; 
and  I  think  Loo  woald  be  pretty 
if  she  was  free  in  her  mind,  or  had 
time  for  any^ing  but  brooding  over 
affairs.    She  is,  let  me  see,  eighteen 

at  her  next  birthday ^" 

"Hush,  Amelia!  My  dear  Mary, 
it  makes  me  very  happy  to  see  you," 
said  old  Miss  Harwood,  rising  from 
her  comfortable  chair,  with  the  slow 
motion  of  an  old  woman,  to  meet 
the  kiss  of  the  mistress  of  Fonta- 
nel. Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast 
of  true  old  age  which  made  Mary, 
though  convicted  of  having  been 
born  in  the  year  '14,  appear  then, 
in  '57,  so  blooming  and  fresh  and 
yoathful.  She  had  lived,  on  the 
whole,  a  quiet  life.  She  had  little 
in  her  constitation  of  that  rabid 
selfishness  which  people  call  a  sen- 
sitive temperament.  She  bore  her 
troubles  meekly,  and  got  over  them ; 
and  even  the  anxieties  and  uneasi- 
ness of  recent  years  had  added  but 
few  wrinkles  to  the  fair  face  of  a 
woman  who  always  believed  that 
everything  would  tarn  out  well, 
and  heartily  hoped  for  the  best. 
She  came  in,  well-dressed,  well-con- 
ditioned, sweet  to  look  at  and  to 
listen  to,  in  easy  matronly  fulness 
and  expansion,  into  the  pretty  but 
strait  and  limited  room  where  the 
two  old  sisters  lived  their  life ;  and 
when  she  had  kissed  them,  kissed 
also  the  two  yoanger  maidens,  who 
were,  however,  of  Mary's  own 
standing— no  yoanger  than  herself. 
They  all  looked  grey,  and  relaps- 
ed into  the  shade  in  presence  of  her 
sweet  looks  and  natural  gracious- 
ness.  Even  Loo,  who  stood  behind 
her  mother's  chair^a  tall  girl,  still 
with  great  brown  eyes,  which  coant- 
ed  for  twice  as  mach  as  their  real 
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size  in  her  pale  face--Iooked,  as  Mns 
Amelia  said,  old  beside  Mn.  Sam- 
merhayes.  Hers  were  the  bright 
but  softened  tints,  the  roond  oat- 
lines,  the  affectionate,  tender,  nnim- 
passioned  heart,  which  confers  per- 
petaal  yooth. 

''How  nice  it  is  to  see  yon  look- 
ing so  well  1"  said  Mary.  «  I  don't 
think  yon  have  grown  a  bit  older, 
dear  Miss  Harwood,  for  twenty 
years.  Loo  and  I  have  conoe  down 
on  porpoee  to  ask  yon  to  oome 
to  Fontanel  for  Charley's  birthday. 
He  comes  of  age,  dear  4ellow,  next 
month,  yoQ  know  ;  and  as  it  is  a 
very  very  great  occasion,  we  thought 
a  three  weeks'  invitation  was  not 
too  much.  Yoa  most  oome  to  as 
the  day  before  —  the  carriage  will 
come  for  yoa  —  and  stay  at  least 
till  the  day  after,  so  that  yoa  may 
not  be  the  least  fatigned.  We 
are  going  to  have  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sores  and  rejoicing ;  and  I  am 
sure,  though  I  am  a  foolish  old  mo- 
ther to  say  so,"  said  th^  smiling, 
blooming  woman,  in  whom  light 
and  snnshine  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered Miss  Harwood's  drawing- 
room,  ''  that  nobody  has  more  rea- 
son to  rejoice  over  a  son  than  I  — 
than  we  have, — ^he  has  always  been 
sach  a  dear  boy ;  he  has  never 
given  me  any  anxiety  in  all  his  life." 

*'  Well,  he's  only  jast  beginning 
his  life,'' said  Miss  Amelia.  ''What 
anxiety  could  he  give  yon,  except 
about  the  measles  and  so  forth  ¥ 
To  be  sore  he  might  have  been 
placked  at  the  nniversity,  or  rasti- 
cated,  or  something  dreadful;  bnt 
I  allow  he's  a  gOM  boy,  and  not 
too  good  a  boy  either  —  which  is  a 
great  comfort.  I  am  glad  you  are 
not  going  to  stint  him  at  his  fete  : 
an  eldest  son  has  a  right  to  that,  I 
suppose  ;  bat  I  hope  yoa  meaa  to 
let  him  have  something  to  do,  my 
dear,  after  he  comes  of  age." 

''  To  do  ?  Oh,  I  daresay  he  will 
find  quite  enoagh  to  do,  for  a  few 
years,  amusing  himself,"  said  Mary, 
perceptibly  growing  paler  for  the 
moment  "  Of  course  I  am  ealcn- 
lating  upon  both  of  you,  Louisa 
and      Liddy,"     she     said,    turning 


roand  with  an  air  of  makiog  her 
escape.  "  To  ask  sa^  near  friends 
formally  would  be  nonsense,  you 
know ;  but  you  most  not  forget  the 
twenty-fifth ;  and  I  hope  yoa  wj)! 
come  early,  too,  and  see  the  prepa- 
rations, and  the  tenants'  difener,  and 
all  that  is  to  go  on  out  of  doors." 

"  Oh,  we  have  got  an  invitation 
already,"  said  Miss  Laora.  "  Not 
that  we  woald  have  oome  ankss 
yoa  had  asked  as  besides,  dear 
Mary,"  chimed  In  Miss  Lydia  ;  <'  hot 
dear  Tom  called  this  morning  to 
tell  OS  it  was  all  decided  npon," 
they  both  ran  on  together.  "  Such 
a  comfort  to  our  minds ;  for  I  am 
sure  Liddy  and  I  oannot  bear  to 
hear  you  ever  have  any  difference  of 
opinion,"  cried  Miss  Laura,  as  her 
solo  broke  upon  the  coarse  of  the 
duet.  "  And  dear  Tom  is  always 
so  glad  to  do  what  will  please  yoa, 
dear  Mary,"  chimed  Miss  Lydia,  as 
it  came  to  her  tarn. 

Mary  tamed  red  and  then  tam- 
ed pale  in  spite  of  herself.  Most 
people  have  some  specially  sensi- 
tive spot  about  them,  and  this  was 
Mai7's :  she  could  not  endoie  to 
think  that  her  husband  consolted 
his  sisters  about  things  that  occa^ 
red  at  Fontanel. 

"  I  was  not  aware  we  had  any 
difference  of  opinion,"  she  said, 
with  dignity ;  "  things  always  have 
to  be  discussed,  and  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes  likes  to  consider  every- 
thing well  before  he  takes  it  id 
band  ;  but,  of  coarse,  we  can  have 
but  one  mind  aboat  Oharlie,  who 
really  is  the  owner  of  the  estate,  or 
at  least  will  be  after  the  twenty-fifth. 
He  is  so  popular  already,"  continued 
the  mother,  returning  to  the  Miss 
Harwoods.  The  tears  came  to  poor 
Mary's  eyes,  notwithstanding  all 
her  efforts.  She  felt  they  were  all 
watching  her,  and  that  to  do  jos- 
tice  both  to  her  son  and  her  hus- 
band, was  all  bnt  impoestble;  and, 
besides,  at  that  moment  she  was 
under  the  inflaenoe  of  a  little  irri- 
tation. Mr.  Summerhayes  did  not 
consult  his  sisters,  for  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  a  much  greater  coo- 
tempt  than  it  had  ever  entered  ifito 
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the  mind  of  Mary  to  entertain  for 
any  one  in  the  world ;  bat  when 
he  was  annoyed  or  irritated  he  oo* 
casionally  took  the  benefit  of  their 
mireasoning  sympathy  and  partisan- 
sbipy  as  he  had  done  this  morning 
—  and  Ikere  was  nothing  in  all  the 
bosbess  which  so  galled  and  exas- 
perated his  wife. 

'^He  always  was  a  dear  boy," 
said  kind  old  BCrs.  Howard;  "and 
sach  a  sweet  baby  as  he  was,  my 
dear.  I  remember  when  he  was 
bom  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  I  was 
just  saying  so  before  yon  came  in. 
I  never  saw  any  people  so  happy 
as  yon,  and — hem — ^it  seems  foolish, 
to  be  sure,  talking  of  what  he  was 
as  a  baby  now  he's  a  man,"  she 
concluded,  hurriedly  stumbling  oyer 
that  unlucky  allusion.  Mary  again 
grew  a  little  pale,  poor  soul.  She 
could  not  escape  from  her  troubles 
anyhow  —  they  hemmed  her  in  on 
every  side. 

'*  And  80  all.  those  things  are  for 
the  baaaar,"  she  said,  by  way  of 
making  a  diversion.  ^  Loo  was  to 
have  worked  yon  something,  Miss 
Amelia,  but  Loo's  fingers  are  not  so 
useful  as  they  might  be.  She  is  a 
great  deal  too  fond  of  dreaming; 
but  I  don't  think  I  was  very  fond 
of  work  myself  when  I  was  her 
age;  and,  of  course,  she  has  some- 
tUng  in  hand  for  Charley.  A  birth- 
day would  not  be  a  birUiday  if  the 
giris  had  not  worked  something  for 
their  brother;  though  men  are  such 
bears,  as  I  sometimes  tell  Loo," 
said  poor  Mary,  beaming  brightly 
out  again  from  bdiind  her  cloud, 
**  I  don't  think  they  ever  look  twice 
at  the  purses  and  slippers  we  do  for 
thenL  I  suppose  the  great  pleasure 
is  in  the  doing,  as  it  is  with  most 
other  things.*' 

*^But  I  am  sure  yon  never  found 
it  so  with  dear  Tom,"  said  Miss 
Laura ;  '*  he  was  always,  from  a  boy, 
BO  pleased  with  what  we  made  for 
him.  Oh,  do  yon  remember  those 
old  braces,  Laura?"  cried  Miss 
Lydia ;  '*  he  always  appreciates 
what  is  done  for  him  —  always," 
and  both  the  sisters  chimed  in  in  a 
breath. 


*'  I  was  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Sum- 
merhaves,"  said  Mary,  returning 
into  the  cloud ;  <*  I  was  speaking  of 
—  men  in  general.  I  have  never 
had  any  perfect  people  to  deal  with 
in  my  experience,"  said  the  mistress 
of  Fontanel,  with  a  sidelong,  female 
blow,  which  she  could  not  resist 
giving.  ^  And  now  we  must  say 
good-bye,  dear  Miss  Harwood;  it  u 
so  pleasant  to  see  you,  and  to  come 
int^  this  sheltered  place  where  no- 
thing ever  seems  to  change." 

'^  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Miss  Ame- 
lia, as  she-  rose  to  shake  hands  with 
her  visitors,  "  you  people  who  are 
living  and  going  through  all  sorts 
of  changes,  you  like  to  come  back  to 
look  at  us  old  folks,  and  to  say  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  us  immovable.  I 
sQf pose  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a 
calm  background  and  bit  of  still 
life,  as  the  painters  say.  Perhaps 
we  don't  enjoy  it  so  much  as  you 
do;  we  like  to  have  something 
happen  now  and  then  for  a  little 
variety;  we  are  often  sadly  at  a 
loss,  if  you  did  but  know  it,  for  an 
event." 

"  Oome  back  soon,  my  dear ;  that 
will  be  an  event  fi^r  us,"  said  Miss 
Harwood,  whose  soft  old  hiss  was 
bakn  to  Mary's  cheek,  which  had 
flushed  and  paled  so  often.  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Lydia  went  out  to 
the  door  with  their  sister-in-law, 
where  they  took  leave  of  her.  **  We 
meant  to  have  driven  on  to  the 
manor  •  house,"  said  Mary  ;  '^  but 
we  need  not  go  now,  since  we  have 
seen  you;  and  there  is  no  room  in 
this  stupid  little  carriage,  or  I  would 
set  you  down  anywhere.  Good-bye! 
don't  forget  the  twenty-fifth  I"  and 
so  she  drove  her  ponies  away.  The 
Bisters  went  off  upon  their  usual 
round  of  calls,  discussing  her,  while 
Mrs.  Sammerhayes  drove  through 
the  village.  They  were  not  exactly 
spiteful  women,  and  they  did  like 
poor  Mary  in  their  hearts:  if  she 
had  been  in  trouble  they  would 
have  rallied  to  her  with  all  their 
little  might;  but  they  ooald  not 
help  being  a  litUe  hard  upon  her 
now. 
''Did  yon   hear   what    she   said 
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about  Obarley  being  tbe  true  owner  Bach  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  on 

of    the   estate  V*  said    Miss   Lanra.  tbe   other   side ;   and  thoagh    it  is 

**  After  all  dear  Tom  has  dpne  T'  said  natarai    to    take    part    with    poor 

Miss   Lydia.     ''  Ob,   bow   straneely  Mary  rather   than  with   ber   subtle 

things  do  turn  out  I  "cried  the  elder  and    skilful    husband,    perhaps    bis. 

sister.     **  He  might   have   done   so  sisters  were   not   altbgetber   wrong, 

mush    better;    and    to  get  himself  If  they  bad  not,  all  of  thAn,  got 

into   all   this   trouble   and    nobody  somehow  into   conflict  with    nature, 

even    grateful    to    him,*'    said    the  things   might   have   happened    very 

younger.  '  '^  Poor  dear  Tom  T'   they  differently.    As  it  was,  a'  perpetual 

both   cried   together,  *'  be   deseryed  false   position   created   mischief    on 

such  a  different  wife."                    "  every  side. 


CHAPTER  VIIL — THB  EVB  OF  THE   BIRTHDAY. 

*^  I  have  asked  old  Gateshead  to  tone.    '^  I  suppose  you  believe  I  am 

briDg  over  the  deeds   you  executed  ready  to   perjure  myself,    or    break 

before    our    marriage,   Mary,"    said  my    word,    or    do    anything    that's 

Mr.  Summerhayes,  a  few  days  before  base,  for  a  bit  of  your  estate." 
Charley  came  of  age ;   ''I  want  |p       '^ Indeed,  Tom,    I   never   thought 

look  over  them  again."  anything   of    the   kind,"  said    poor 

'^Yesl"  eaid  Mary,  stopping  sud-  Mary,     faltering;     but     she     had 

denly  in  what  she  was  doid^,  and  thought    something    of     the     kind, 

giving   one   furtive  glance  at  him.  though  ber  thoughts  were  incapable 

She  asked  no  farther  question,  but  of  such  decided  expression,  and  the 

waited  with  an  anxious  intensity  of  tremor  in  her  voice  betrayed  ber. 
interest   which    almost   stopped   the       "That's  how  it  always  is,"  sud 

breath  on  her  lips.  Mr.  Summerhayes,  without  any  pas- 

'^  I  want  to  look  over  them  again  sion,  but  with  a  concentrated  sneer 
—  there  are  somej?ords  in  the  dupH-  in  bis  voice;  **a  woman  who  has 
cates  up-stairs  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  anything  always  suspects  her  bus- 
about,"  said  Mr.  Summerhayes.  band   of  an   intention    to  rob  ber. 

''But,  Tom,  you  told  me  they  Though  she  may  have  lived  with 
were  irrevocable,  and  never  could  him  for  years,  and  known  his 
be  meddled  with,"  said  Mary,  with  thoughts  and  shared  bis  plans,  aiul 
a  sudden  flush  of  burning  colour,  thought  him  good  enough  to  be  her 
which  passed  away  immediately,  companion  and  protector,  tbe  mo- 
leaving  her  very  pale.  It  had  been  ment  she  recurs  to  her  money  he 
all  her  comfort  for  mftny  a  day  to  becomes  a  rebber,  and  nothing  is 
think  that  those  deeds  were  beyond  too  base  for  him  to  do.  No,"  be 
her  power — or  his— to  change.  She  went  on,  breathing  out  a  long 
could  not  help  trembling  in  this  breath  of  indignation  apparently, 
sudden  terror.  She  had  no  confi-  and  offended  virtue;  ''I  don't  want 
denoe  in  her  own  power  to  resist  to  alter  tbe  deeds  —  but  I  want  to 
him  —  and,  alas,  but  a  wavering,  un-  read  over  one  clause  with  Gates- 
certain  confidence  in  him,  that  he  head,  to  make  sure  it's  all  right 
would  be  able  to  resist  tbe  tempta-  You  would  not  like  your  children 
tion  of  securing,  if  a  change  were  to  go  to  law  about  it  after  you  are 
possible,  a  stronger  title  to  all  tbe  dead?" 

authority  and  power  he  at  present,       "No,"  said    Mary,  with  a  slight 

in  her  right,  possessed.  shiver ;  her   fears  and  her  imagina- 

'*Do  yoa  imagine  I  want   them  tion  were   roused^      She,  of  course, 

meddled   with?"  said  Mr.  Summer-  knew   nothing   about   the   law,  ex- 

hayes.    **  I  don't  think  women  nn-  cept  a   general  impression    that  it 

derstand    what    honesty    or   honour  was  never  safe  to  hiave  anything  to 

means,"  he   added,  in   his  harshest  do    with    it.     She    bad,    however. 
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an  nnreasoniDg  fiiith  in  the  efficacy 
of  anythiDg  solemnly  signed  and 
witnessed,  which,  notwithstanding, 
if  anybody  threw  the  least  doubt 
upon  that  docnment,  changed  in- 
stantly into  a  total  scepticism  and 
nnbelieP  of  any  valae  in  it  at  all. 
She  jumped  at  conclusions,  as  is  the 
habit  of  women;  and  from  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  security  of 
Fontanel,  instantly  plunged  into  the 
wildest  uneasiness  about  it,  and  al- 
ready saw  herself  compelled  to  alien- 
ate the  inheritance  irom  her  chil- 
dren ; — ^and  all  this  because  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes  had  remarked  some  expres- 
sion in  one  clause  which  struck  him 
as  of  doubtful  meaning,  —  at  least 
that  was  all  the  actual  foundation  up- 
on which  Mary  could  build  her  fears. 
So  it  was  with  feelings  of  an 
extremely  mingled  and  doubtful 
character  that  she  proceeded  with 
her  arrangements  for  the  birthday 
fite,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr. 
Snmmerhayes  had  strongly  opposed 
— he  could  not  very  well  have  told 
why.  Charley  was  the  heir  of 'the 
estate  —  as  indisputable  as  if  his 
fatber  had  been  still  its  master; 
yet  there  was  a  great  difference; 
and  perhaps  the  stepfather  did  not 
feel  himself  quite  equal  to  the 
neoenary  speeches,  nor  to  the  cor- 
diality which  would  be  required  of 
him  on  such  a  day.  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes  had,  managed  everything  so 
completely  in  his  own  way — he  had 
felt  the  house  so  entirely  his  own 
these  five  years,  which  yet  was  not 
hiB  own,  nor  vested  in  him  by  any 
natural  right  —  that  the  idea  of 
acknowledging  as  much  virtually, 
if  not  in  distinct  words,  by  this 
publio  recognition  of  the  heir,  galled 
him  strangely.  He  would  rather 
have  gone  out  of  the  way ;  but  as 
he  could  not  go  out  of  the  way,  he 
adopted,  half  unconsciously,  the 
only  mode  that  remained  of  mak- 
ing himself  disagreeable  —  he  found 
out  that  possible  flaw  in  the  deed. 
Probably  nothing  further  was  in 
his  thoughts  than  to  express  the 
discontent  in  his  mind,  and  throw 
a  little  shadow  of  insecurfty  upon 
the  festivities  which  were  sacred  to 


the  too-confident  heir.  Like  an  ill- 
tempered  fiather  keeping  up  bis 
power,  by  a  vague  threat  of  altering 
his  will,  Mr.  Snmmerhayes  waved 
his  threatening  flag  over  the  heads 
of  the  family  at  Fontanel  by  this 
faint  cloud  of  suspicion  thrown 
upon  the  invincible  certainty  of  the 
deed.  He  meant  nothing  more; 
but  evil  thoughts  are  suggestive, 
and  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
cumulation.  Perhaps  he  did  mean 
something  more  before  old  Gates- 
head, whom,  on  other  occasions,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  an  old  fogy, 
was  disembarked  from  hi8#  old- 
fashioned  chaise  at  the  door,  two 
days  before  Charley's  birthday. 
The  firm  was  Gateshead  and  Gates- 
head— but  Europe  and  Asia  are  not 
mare  unlike  than  were  its  two 
members.  The  elder  was,  as  Mr. 
Snmmerhayes  succinctly  expressed 
it,  an  old  fogy  —  the  other,  an  acute, 
and  tolerably  accomplished  young 
man  of  the  world.  Mr.  Courtenay 
Gkteshead,  in  ordinary  cases,  was 
Mr.  Summerhayes's  favourite,  and 
was  honoured  with  his  confidence; 
but  on  this  special  occasion  old  Mr. 
Gateshead  —  whose  aouteness  was 
somewhat  blunted  by  age  —  who 
was  a  wonderful  gossip  and  gene- 
alogist^ and  who  had  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  superior  legal 
knowledge  of  the  master  of  Fon- 
tanel, who  had  once  been  of  the 
Inner  Temple— was,  as  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  the  selected  guest 
Mr.  Gateshead  arrived  with  a  big 

Strtmanteau  and  a  little  tin  box. 
e  was  rather  nervous  about  this 
little  tin  box.  He  carried  it  into 
the  drawing-room  with  him,  where 
he  went  on  his  arrival,  being  a  great 
deal  too  early  for  dinner,  as  old 
fogies„who  are  not  much  wanted  in 
the  drawing-room,  generally  are. 
But  Marv  was  very  fflad  to  see  him, 
as  an  old  friend,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  kind  of  half-conscious  appeal 
in  her  eyes,  of  which  Mr.  Gateshead 
was  totally  unaware,  and  which  he 
would  have  been  completely  bewil- 
dered by  could  he  have  seen  it  He 
made  some  absurd  mistakes  to  be 
sure.    He  (»lled  her  Mrs.  Clifford,  even 
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In  Mr.  Sammerhayes's  presence ;  and 
then,  instead  of  prudently  ignoring 
his  mistake,  begged  her  pardon,  and 
langhed  and  talked  of  bis  bad  me- 
mory. Bat  the  tin  box  was  a  hea^ 
burden  on  the  old  man's  mind. 
Every  ten  minutes  or  so  be  paosed 
in  his  talk,  which  was  volnminonB^ 
to  say,  '*  Bless  my  soul,  where  is 
that  box?"  and  to  shift  it  from 
the  table  or  chair  on  which  he 
bad  placed  it^  to  a  chair  or  table 
nearer.  The  box  oppessed  him 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  gossip  in 
which  his  sonl  delighted.  He  took 
it  np  to  his  room  with  him,  but 
hesitated,  not  seeing  how  be  coald 
leave  it  by  itself  when  he  came 
down  to  dinner;  and  at  last  grate- 
fally  accepted  Mr.  Bammerhayes's 
oflfer  to  pat  it  in  his  own  stndy, 
where  all  his  own  papers  wer^  and 
which  nobody  dared  go  into.  It 
seemed  safe  nnder  the  secure  shelter 
of  Mr.  Sammerhayes,  whose  abso- 
lute monarchy  was  indisputable,  and 
with  whose  personalities  nobody  in 
Fontanel  ventared  to  interfere. 
There,  accordingly,  the  tin  box  was 
deposited,  and  there,  after  dinner, 
somewhat  reluctantly  on  the  part  of 
old  Gateshead,  who  was  fond  of  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  of  Mrs.  Sum* 
merhayes's  in  particular,  the  two 
gentlemen  adjourned,  to  talk  over 
that  flaw,  or  possibility  of  a  flaw, 
in  the  deeds  which  were  the  safe- 
guard of  the  young  Cliffords.  They 
sat  late  discussing  that  and  other 
afiBiirB^— so  late,  that  it  seemed  quite 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  Mary 
when  her  busband  awoke  her  with 
a  cheerful  face,  to  say  that  Gates- 
bead  was  of  opinion-^ and  he  agreed 
with  him,  after  the  dose  examina- 
tion they  had  given  it  —  that  the 
deed  was  quite  unassailable,  so.  that 
she  might  have  a  perfectly  easy 
mind  on  the  subject  /'I  thought 
I  might  run  the  risk  of  a  cross  look 
for  breaking  your  sleep,  Mary,  when 
this  was  what  I  bad  to  say.  I  am 
very  glad  myself,  for  it  might  have 
been,  awkwwrd,  as  no  power  was 
reserved  to  you  under  our  settle- 
ment of  will -making,  or  that  sort 
of  thing,"   said   Mr.   Sammerhayes. 


«« However,  It's  all  right  I  left 
that  old. fogy  pottering  over  his  tin 
box  in  my  study.  I  hope  he'll  not 
set  himself  on  fire  before  he  geta  to 
bed.  He's  getting  old  very  fort, 
Mary.  Young  Oourtenay  will  soon 
have  everything  his  own  way." 
Poor  Mary  was  so  pleased,  so  de- 
lighted, so  thankful,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  befbre.she  could  get  to 
sleep  a§[ain.  She  ky  half  dreaming 
and  dozing,  witb  an  exqubite  com- 
punction and  renewal  of  love  in  her 
heart  Had  she  perhaps  suspected 
this  good  husband,  who  came  so 
joyfully  to  tell  her  that  all  was 
Bsie?  She  made  it  np  to  him  by 
the  fullest,  most  layisti  restoratioo 
of  confidence,  as  was  natural  to  a 
generous  woman;  and  in  the  hap- 
piest thankful  state  of  mind,  though 
with  an  odd  half  -  dreaming  fimcy 
that  old  Gateshead  had  set  fire  to 
himself,  and  tiiat  she  smelt  his 
nightcap  smouldering  into  dow  de- 
struction, fell  finally,  when  it  was 
almost  dawn,  into  a  sound  deep. 

But  Mary  could  not  believe  that 
she  had  been  more  than  a  few 
minutes  asleei)  wben  she  was  awc^e 
by  the  horrible  clangour  of  the 
alarm-bell,  and  by  the  rushing  and 
screaming  of  all  the  servants. 
Could  it  be  old  Gateshead's  night- 
cap that  caused  that  terrible  signi- 
ficant sniff  of  burning  that  pervaded 
the  entue  atmosphere?  Before  ^ 
could  wake  her  husband,  who  lay 
in  a  profoand  sleep.  Charley  had 
rushed  in  at  the  door  witii  the 
alarming  cry  of  fire.  '*  Fire  1*- get 
up,  mother,  make  baste,  but  don't 
flurry  yourself;  put  something  on; 
it's  in  the  west  wing.  There's 
time     to     escape,^'    cried    Oharley, 

'*ril  get  out  the  children,  and  come 
back  for  you,"  he  said,  as  be  msbed 
off  agam.  ''Fire!"  cried  Mr.  Sam- 
merhayes, springing  up.  "Good 
heavens  I  It's  that  old  fool,  old 
Gateshead.  How  could  I  be  so  mad 
as  to  trust  him  by  himself?"  and 
almost  before  Mary  knew  be  was 
awake,  he  too  bad  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  drawing  on  his  dressing-gown 
as  he  flew  out  at  the  door.  **0h 
Tom,   see   to    the   children;    don't. 
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foftve  me  I"  ctied  Mary  in  her 
fnghty  and  she  too  wrapped  berself 
hiitily  in  the  first  garment  she 
eoold  find)  and  rushed  to  the  door. 
She  ooald  see  nothing  bnt  a  thick 
TQlnme  of  smoke  pouring  from  the 
vest  wing  through  the  entire  houee, 
into  which  her  husband's  figure 
disappeared,  while  eyer^  soul  in  the 

Slaoe  seemed  emerging  out  of  it  in 
ifferent  varieties  of  fright  and  un- 
dress. "  We've  sent  ofif  for  the  fire- 
engines  ;  and  don't  be  alarmed, 
mother,  it's  entirely  in  the  west 
wing,"  cried  Charley,  who  came  to- 
wards ber  with  Alf  in  one  arm  and 
little  Mary  in  the  other.  Harry 
and  Loo  came  crouching  close  to 
the  big  brother  befaind-^all  silent, 
all  ready  to  cry,  all  staring  with  wide- 
open,  suddenly-awakened  eyes,  and 
frightened  out  of  their  very  lives, 
*'  Oh,  Charley,  Mr.  Summerhayes  will 
be  killed  I — Where  is  he  going?  Is 
it  to  look  for  Mr.  Gateshead  ?  "  cried 
Mary,  who,  when  she  saw  her  chil- 
dren safe,  fell  into  a  panic  about 
her  husband.  He  had  rushed  into 
the  very  depths  of  tht^t  black  vol- 
ume of  smoke,  in  spite  of  many 
warning  voices.  He  came  stagger- 
ing back  after  a  few  minutes,  half 
suffocated,  to  the  staircase,  where 
he  sat  down  to  recover  himself. 
<'  Oh  Tom,  Mr.  Gateshead  is  safe," 
cried  Mary,  who  was  shivering  in 
her  shawl  with  cold  and  terror,  and 
who  would  not  leave  her  husband, 
though  the  smoke  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  *^  D —  Mr.  Gateshead,"  cried 
the  excited  master  of  the  house. 
**  Charley,  fly  to  the  other  side — to 
the  window  — my  study  —  the  tin 
box!  ril  take  care  of  your  mo- 
ther," be  shouted,  as  Charley  ap- 
peared coming  back.  When  he  had 
pkused  Mary  in  safety,  Mr.  Summer- 
haycfl  himself  hnrriea  to  the  same 
spot  It  was  he  alone  who  mount- 
A  the  ladder,  though  everybody 
dse  said  it  was  madness.  But  it 
would  have  been  as  sane  a  proceed- 
ing to  walk  into  a  furnace  as  into 
tl»t  room  which  was  the  very 
centre  of  the  fire.  He  came  down 
again  deadly  pale,  and  almost  foint- 
.  ing,  with  a  hurt  on  his  head  .from  a 


&lling  beam,  and  half  suBfocated 
with  the  fiery  smoke.  The  tin  box 
was  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
demption. 

Bnt  the  fire,  curiously  enough, 
scarcely  penetrated  beyond  the  west 
wing,  which  was  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  house — a  recent  addition, 
where  nobody  slept,  and  which,  in- 
deed, cohtained  little  that  was  im- 
portant except  Mr.  Sommerhayes's 
study,  which  had  been  built  after 
his  own  design,  and  contained  all 
his  pet  and  i)ersonal  belongings. 
Mary  and  the  children  watched  from 
the  gardener's  cottage  the  working 
of  the  fire-engines;  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  seeing  how  the  fire  was 
got  under,  and  how  little  damage, 
after  all,  was  done  to  Fontanel,  for- 
got the  misery  of  the  morning  and 
their  comfortless  circumstances. 
Even  Loo  felt  that  her  stepfather 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero,  when 
be  came,  pale,  black,  and  be- 
grimed —  after  it  became  apparent 
that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
stopped—to  the  cottage  to  have  his 
head  bound  up,  and  to  see  that  his 
wife  and  her  children  were  safe. 
And  perhaps  Loo  was  still  better 
disposed  towards  him  when  she 
found  that  he  did  not  take  upon 
himself  any  heroic  airs,  bnt  was  in 
a  most  savage  temper,  cursing  old 
Gateshead  as  nobody  had  ever  be- 
fqre  heard  Mr.  Summerhayes  curse 
any  man.  ^*I  was  rash  not  to  see 
him  safe  to  bed,"  cried  the  master 
of  the  burning  house;  and  Mwry 
did  all  she  could,  in  her  generous 
way,  to  deprecate  and  excuse  **the 
poor  old  man."  ''Nobody  is  to 
blame;  it  must  have  been  an  acci- 
dent— only  an  accident,"  said  Mary; 
and  Mr.  Summerhayes,  in  his  rage 
and  vexation,  had  not  even  the 
grace  to  be  civil  to  her,  but  still  mut- 
tered curses  upon  old  Gfateshead. 

While,  for  his  part,  Mr.  Gates- 
head went  round  and  round  what 
had  been  the  west  wing,  wringing 
his  hands.  '*  Burned  I  —  lost  1  —  my 
tin  box.  I  will  never  dare  look 
Oourteuay  in  the  face  again;  and, 
good  Lordl  what's  to  become  of 
the  ^children  V'  ^^   ^  poor  old 
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lawyer.  He  coald  not  help  hearing 
some  of  Mr.  Sommerhayee^a  passion- 
ate exclamations,  and  perceived,  by 
the  way  everybody  hustled  past  him, 
that  he  was  blamed  for  the  sadden 
calamity.  Tboagh  he  was  aa  old 
fogy,  he  was  as  sensitive  as  any 
man  to  a  personal  grievanoa  Very 
soon  he  began  to  thick  abont  this 


mysteriona  borinesa.  "Good  Lord; 
the  deed  I  the  poor  dear  children  1" 
said  the  old  lawyer  to  himself.  He, 
too,  grew  angry  and  pale  with 
indignation ;  bat  he  kept  silence 
and  his  own  ooansel.  This  was  the 
strange  and  ill-omened  event  whidi 
happened  at  Fontanel  the  day  be- 
fore Charley's  coming  of  age. 


CHAPTEB  tX. — THB  FIRE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


*  The  idea  of  a  fire  — of  a  fire  in 
ODe's  own  hoose,  darkly  raging  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  threateaing 
death  to  helpless  sleepers  in  their 
beds — is  too  overwhelming  at  first 
to  allow  the  minds  of  the  startled 
safferers  in  ordinary  circumstances 
to  enter  into  details.  Mary,  for  her 
part,  found  so  many  things  to  be 
gratefal  for, —  first,  she  was  so 
thankful  that  all  were  safe — second, 
so  glad  to  find  that  even  the  house 
was  not  iojared  to  any  eerious  de- 
gree,— and,  third,  so  proud  of  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  her  husband, — 
that  the  real  loss  was  a  long  time 
of  becoming  fairly  visible  to  her. 
Before  it  dawned  upon  his  mother, 
Charley,  worn  out  as  he  was  by  his 
exertions,  had  realised  what  it  was; 
and  had  felt,  with  a  strange  mo- 
mentary thrill  and  shock  through 
his  whole  frame,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  were  crumbliog 
under  bis  feet,  and  that  he  dared 
no  longer  boast  of  the  morrow. 
Loo  too,  who  had  been  almost  en- 
thusiastic about  her  stepfather  in 
that  first  hour  of  his  heroism, 
had  fallen  back  again,  and^  was 
paler  than  ever,  and  looked  -more 
wistfully  out  of  her  background 
with  those  great  brown  eves. 
But  still  Mary  continued  to  kiss 
little  Alf,  who  was  rather  im- 
patient of  the  process^  and  rejoice 
over  her  children.  ^If  it  bad 
broken  out  anywhere  else,"  she 
said,'*  we  might  all  have  been 
horned  in  our  beds.  Was  it  not  a 
wonderful  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, Tom,  when  there  was  to  be 
a  fire,  to  think  it  should  be  there? 
We  had  not  even  any  associations 


with  the  west  wing  —  except  yon, 
dear— I  am  sure  I  beg  yonr  pardon 
—but  you  rather  enjoyed  building 
the  study,  and  yon  most  make 
another  one.  I  shall  always  think 
it  a  special  Providence  the  fire  was 
there." 

**  You  don't  know  what  you're 
saving,  Mary,"  said  her  hnsband ; 
'*  it   was   not    Providence,    it    was 

that  confounded  old Oh,  Mr. 

Gateshead  I  are  you  in  the  least 
awkre  how  this  hi^pened  ?  Did 
yon  drop  your  candle,  or  a  match, 
or  anything?  or  were  yon  burning 
any  of  your  papers  ?  It  is  a  hor- 
rible misfortune  to  have  happened 
jnst  now." 

**  But  really,  Tom,  the  house  is 
so  little  injured  it  won't  matter  for 
to-morrow,'^  said  Mary  ;  "  things 
can  go  on  just  as  before." 

'*Ohr'  said  her  husband,  with 
a  little  groan,  *^  don't  talk  so  lightly  ; 
yon  don't  know  what's  happened. 
Gateshead,  why  on  earth  didn't 
yon  go  at  once  to  bed  ?  " 

'^Mr.  Summerhayes,  I'll  thank 
yon  to  leave  off  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  the  old  lawyer,  divided  be- 
tween fear  and  indignation.  <*  I 
am  not  stupid,  sir,  as  you  tnr  to 
make  people  believe,  though  I  am 
older  than  you  are.  It's  a  very 
strange  circumstance,  but  if  Pro- 
videnoe  has  not  done  it  as  you  say, 
neither  have  I.  But  I'll  tell  yoa 
what  is  your  duty,  Mr.  Summer^ 
hayes.  Before  I  leave  here,  which 
shall  be  to-day,  I'll  draw  out  a 
draught-deed  to  correspond  with 
this  one  that  is  ulifortanately 
burnt " 

**What    deed    do    yoa    mean? 
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burnt 7"  cried  Mary,  in  dismay; 
"not  that  deed " 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Clifford  — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Sdmmerhayes  —  ex- 
actly that  deed/'  said  the  solicitor; 
*<and  yon  shonld  not  lose  a  moment 
in  ezecating  it  oyer  again  —  not  a 
moment,  especially  considering  that 
Charley  is  jost  of  age." 

''That  deedl"  cried  Mary;  **oh 
Tom!"  She  tamed  to  him  in 
simple  distress  and  lamentation;  bat 
he  met  her  eyes  with  sach  a  strange 
defiance,  and  the  colour  rose  so 
perceptibly  in  his  oheek,  that  Mary 
stopped  short  petrified.  What  did 
it  mean?  She  tnrned  round  alarm- 
ed, and  met  the  cnrioos  eyes  of 
old  Qateshead,  who  was  studying 
her  looks,  with  something  like 
confusion.  For  the  moment  her 
heart,  as  she  thought,  stopped 
beating  in  poor  ^ary^s  troubled 
breast. 

''Yon  should  not  lose  a  moment 
—  it  ought  to  be  done  over  again," 
said  the  old  man, ''  while  I  am  here, 
to  prevent  any  informality.  It 
ought  at  once  tp'  be  done  over 
again." 

**Mr8.  Summerhayes  unfortunate- 
ly has  no  power  to^do  anything," 
said  her  husband.  ''No  such  un- 
fortunate chance  was  calcalated  up- 
on at  our  marriage.  No  right  was 
reserved  to  her  of  making  anv 
settlement  You  know  that  well 
enou|(b,  Gb^teshead." 

"That  can  be  obviated  by  your 
joining  with  her/*  said  the  lawyer. 
"You  could  do  that,  at  least,  till 
there's  time  to  take  advice  on  the 
sobjeot;  for  burning  only  revokes 
where  there's  an  intention  of  re- 
vdcing,  as  you're  aware,  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes—and  so  long  as  we  can 
prove  what  was  the  general  pur- 
port  " 

*'In  that  case,  there^s  no  need  for 
doing  anything  further,"  said  the 
master  of  Fontanel. 

"But  the  matter  is  too  important 
to  be  left  on  a  chance,"  said  the  old 
lawyer,  anxiously;  "nobody  can 
ever  tell  what  may  happen.  For 
Charley's  sake  you  ought  not  to  lose 
an  boar.    '^  I'll  draw  np  a  draft " 


"Oh,  Tom,  listen  to  Mr.  Gates- 
head!" cried  poor  Mary,  trying  to 
smile,  though  her  heart  felt  as  if  it 
were  breakmg,  as  she  laid  a  timid, 
beseeching  hand  on  his  arm. 

Her  husband  threw  her  hand 
lightly  off,  and  turned  awav.  "There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
should  rush  into  fresh  documents," 
he  said.  "Stuff!  we  are  not  going 
to  die  to-day ;  and  if  we  did  die  to- 
day, why,  Mary,  your  heirs  are  as 
safe  as  ever  they  were.  I'll  think 
it  over,  Gateshead,  and  see  Court- 
enay  about  it  There  is  no  hurry; 
and,  upon  my  word,  whatever  you 
may  think  on  the  subject,  I  have 
had  about  enough  of  excitement  for 
one  day." 

"Does  your  head  ache,  Tom?" 
said  Mrs.  Summerhayes. 

"Abominablv;  and  look  here," 
said  her  husband,  exhibiting  his 
hands,  which  were  considerably 
burned,  "if  I  am  to  be  made  fit 
for  presentation  to-morrow,  you'll 
have  to  nurse  me,  Mary.  Come* 
along,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  to 
you  about  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Gateshead,  but  now  that  everything 
is  safe,  considering  what  I  have  be- 
fore me  to-morrow,  I  must  get  a 
little  rest"  ^ 

"Then  I  am  to  understand  that 
you  refuse  to  do  anything  in  place 
of  the  deed  that  has  been  burned,'* 
said  the  old  lawyer. 

"Refuse?  certainly  not;  I'll 
think  of  it,  and  see  Courtenay  about 
it  We  can  talk  it  over  at  dinner," 
said  Mr.  Summerhayes,  walking 
away  calmly  towards  the  house  with 
his  wife. 

This  conversation  had  taken  place 
at  the  gardener's  cottage,  within 
hearing  of  Loo,  who  had  all  this 
time  been  standing  at  the  window. 
When  Mary  and  her  husband  went 
away,  the  old  lawyer  uttered  >-a 
furious  and  profane  exclamation. 
"He'll  speak  to  Courtenay.  I'm 
not  to  be  trusted,  I  suppose;  con- 
found the  upstart!"  cried  old  Gates- 
head ;  "  but  I  shan't  stay  here  to  be 
insulted  by  Tom  Summerhayes. 
Lord  bless  us  I  what's  the  matter, 
my  dear?" 
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This  qaestioD  was  addressed  to 
Loo,  who  came  suddeDlj  up  to  him, 
overwhelming  the  old  man  with 
the  ffBze  of  .her  great  brown  eyes. 
**  Tell  me  oply  one  thing — is  Charley 
disinherited?"  said  Loo,  grasping 
with  her  slight  bat  firm  fingers  the 
lawyer's  arm. 

**My  dear,  yon  don't  nnderstaod 
it/'  said  Mr.  Gateshead. 

<^I  understand  it^  perfectly;  is 
Charley  disinhlerited  7 "  asked  the 
anzioas  girl. 

"Well,  my  dear,  it  depends  on 
circumstances/'  said  the  lawyer; 
''don't  look  at  me  bo  fiercely,  it  is 
not  my  doing.  The  deeds  are  de- 
stroyed—that's all.  I  daresay  it 
won't    make    any    difierence.     We 

can  prove Don't  cry,  my  dear 

child;  /'il  Btand  by  you  if  he  tries 
to  do  anything — and  you  can  tell 
your  brother  so.  It  shan't  make 
any  difierence  if  1  can  help  it  — 
don't  cry." 

''I  don't  mean  to  cry/'  said 
Loo,  with  indignation;  '*is  this 
why  the  fire  was?"  The  words 
seemed  to  drop  from  her  lips  before 
she  was  aware ;  then  a  violent  blush 
rushed  over  poor  Loo's  pale  faoe; 
she  shrank  back,  and  took  her  hand 
from  his  arm,  and  turned  her  face 
aVay.  ''I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that;  I  meant  to  say  —  I  under- 
stand," said  Loo,  slowly.  It  was  a 
very     woe -begone    despairing    lace 


that  she  tomed  upon  him  when  she 
looked  round  again.  The  old  man, 
who  had  known  her  all  her  life, 
patted  her  on  the  heeA  as  if  she  had 
been  still  a  child. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear,  things 
will  come  straight;  though  your 
stepfather  has  Men  rude  to  me,  I 
will  not  go  away  for  your  sakee," 
said  Mr.  Gateshead ;  but  such  a 
conversation  as  this  oouM  not  be 
carried  on.  The  lawyer  returned 
to  the  house  to  be  present  at  the 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the 
fire  which  Mr.  Summerhayes  was 
already  making;  and  Loo,  for  her 
part,  sick  at  heart,  and  in  a  state 
of  the  profonndest  despair,  went 
out  to  seek  her  brother.  It  was 
just  as  well  for  both  that  they  did 
not  meet  that  morning ;  for  neitiier 
of  the  two  in  their  hearts  had  any 
doubt  upon  tl^  snbjeot  As  for 
their  mother,  she  kept  by  her  hus* 
band's  side,  in  a  state  of  mind  not 
to  be  described;  taking  hope  by 
times;  listening  with  eager  anzie^ 
to  hear  any  explanation  that  conid 
be  offered ;  trymg  to  believe  that 
he  only  hesitated  to  replace  the 
destroyed  deed  because  he  had  no 
confidence  in  old  Gateshead,  aud 
preferred  to  consult  Courtenay;  but 
in  heart  feeling,  like  Charley, 
that  total  shipwreck  had  happened, 
and  that  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  giving  way. 


CHAPTBB  X. — ^A  YEBY  SURPRISING  OCOUBRENOB. 


The  ruins  of  the  west  wing  were 
clearly  visible  from  the  great  wooden 
building  erected  by  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes in  the  park  where  the  tenants 
were  to  dine.  It  was  too  cold  in 
March  for  a  tent;  and  there  was 
no  room  in  Fontanel  large  enough 
for  these  festivities ;  except  the  great 
double  suite  of  drawing-rooms  where 
the  doors  had  been  removed,  and 
where  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at 
night.  Much  was  the  talk  about 
the  alarming  event  of  the  previous 
day,  which  had  shaken  half  the 
country  with  personal  terrors,  much 
warmer  than  are  generally  awakened 


by  the  intelligence  of  a  fire  at  a 
friend's  house.  On  hearing  of  it, 
every  soul  within  twenty  miles  had 
si^hra  with  resignation  or  cried  out 
with  impatience,  giving  np  all  hopes 
of  the  festivities  to  which  everybody 
had  been  looking  forward;  but  Bir. 
Snmmerhayes's  mesfiengers  with  the 
intimation  that  all  was  going  on  as 
before,  came  about  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  calamity.  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes himself  was  more  gractoua 
more  cordial,  than  anylxMy  haa 
ever  known  him.  He  spoke  of 
"our  dear  boy"  in  his  speech  to 
the  farmers^  aad  described  Charley 
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in  saoh  terms,  that  the  heart  of 
Charley's  mother  waa  altogether 
melted,  and  she  Mt  ready  to  com- 
mit the  fate  of  her  children  a  do2sen 
times  over  into  her  hnsband*8  hands. 
Nothing  oonld  be  more  manly,  more 
honoarable,  more  affectionate,  than 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Snmmerhayes 
spoke  of  his  own  position.  He  was, 
he  said,  his  'wife's  steward  and  his 
son's  guardian ;  snch  a  position 
might  have  been  painful  to  some 
men  —  bnt  loye  made  everything 
sweet ;  and  he  was  happy  in  having 
always  had  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  beloved  clients.  He  even  re- 
ferred to  the  honomred  husband  of 
the  Qaeen,  as  in  something  of  a 
similar  position  to  his  own,  and 
brought  down  storms  of  applause. 
Charley  made  his  little  speech  with 
great  difficulty  after  his  step&ther. 
The  poor  boy  Idbked  ghastly,  and 
could  scarcely  get  the  words  out; 
bat  his  pleased  retainers,  who  be- 
lieved him  overwhelmed  by  his 
feelings,  applauded  all  the  same. 
When  he  had  done  what  was  re- 
quired of  him,  Charley  managed  to 
steal  away  unpercdved  by  anybody 
except*  Loo,  who  went  wistfnllv 
lUrter  her  brother.  She  overtook 
him  by  the  time  he  had  got  to  the 
woods  which  skirted  the  park,  and 
put  her  arm  softly  within  his  with- 
out saying  anything.  The  two 
young  creatures  wandered-  under 
the  bristling  budded  trees  in  si- 
lence, with  unspeakable  sadness  in 
Uieir  hearts.  They  had  nothing  to 
say  to  console  each  other — (Mr  rather 
Loo,  whose  very  heart  wept  over  her 
brother,  could  think  of  nothing  to 
say  to  him.  At  last,  caressing  his  arm 
with  her  tender,  tUnid,  little  hand, 
Loo  ventured  upon  one  suggestion: 
"  Oh,  Charley,  poor  mammal"  said 
the  girl,  in  hor  heart-breaking  vounff 
voioe.  '^  Tes  —  poor  mamma  r'  said 
Charley,  With  a  groan.  Poor  Mar^  1 
it  was  all  her  doing,  vet  her  chil- 
dren cast  no  reproach  npon  her. 
She,  after  all,  would  be  the  greatest 


''But,  Loo,  I  can't  stop  here 
after  what  has  happened,"  said 
Charley   when    they  ha(]|  both  re- 

Tou  xcm. 


covered  a  little  ;  **  he  may  be  going 
to  do  everything  that's  right  for 
anything  we  can  tell.  Don't  let  us 
talk  as  if  it  were  anybody's  fault; 
but  I  can't  stop  here,  you  know, 
about  Fontanel,    doing   nothing,    as 

if Don't  cry,  Loa    You  would 

not  like,  anyhow,  to  have  an  idle 
fellow  for  a  brother.  Harry  is  the 
clever  one ;  but  I  daresay  my  god- 
father, the  old  general,  could  get 
me  a  commission ;  and  I  could  live 
on  my  pay,"  said  Charley,  with  a 
slight  quiver  in  his  upper  lip,  '*  and 
perhaps  get  on.  I  don't  think  I 
should  make  a  bad  soldier  —  only 
that  there's  the  examinations,  and 
all  that  It's  very  hard,  Loo,  to 
have  lost  all  this  time." 

"Ob,  Charley,  Charl^  dearl  I 
can't  bear  it  — it's  too  hard  to  put 
up  with,"  cried  poor  little  passion- 
ate Loo. 

''Now  don't  you  go  and  take 
away  what  little  strength  a  fellow 
has,"  remonstrated  Charley ;  '<  it 
must  be  put  up  with,  and  what's 
the  use  of  talking  ?  No^  look  here, 
Loo;  if  you  make  a  fass,  it  will 
do  no  good  in  the  world,  but  only 
vex  mamma ;  she  can't  mend  it, 
you  know.  I  mean  to  put  the  best 
&ce  on  it,  and  say  I  want  to  see 
the  world,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
and  believe  exactly  as  if— as  if  the 
fire  had  never  happened,"  said 
Charley,  with  a  dark  momentary 
doud  npon  his  face.  ''I  can  mate- 
my  mother  believe  me ;  and  it  will^ 
be  a  comfort  to  her  to  have  me  out* 
of  the  way,"  said  the  heroic  lad, 
with  something  like  a  suppressed' 
sob,  ^  and  to  think  I  dont  suspects 
anything.  A  U  hard  —  I  don't  say. 
anything  else ;  but,  Loo,  we  must 
bear  it  all  the  same." 

And     so    they    went    wanderingi^ 
through  the   bare  woods^poor  Loo 
stooping   now  and    then    unawares, 
to  gather  some  violets  according  to 
her    girlish     habits,    and     Charley, 
even  in  the  deptha  of  his   distress,, 
following  with  his  eye  the  startled ' 
squirrel   running    along:    a.   branch. 
They    were     profoundly,,    forlornly, 
exquisitely  sao>.  but  they  could  not 
ignore    the    alleviatioDs    of    their 
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yoath.  Amid  all  the  sadden  shock  of 
this  disinheritance  —  in  which  there 
mingled  so  cmel  a  sense  of  wrong; 
so  warm  an  indignation  and  resent- 
ment —  Charlev  still  thought,  with  a 
rising  thrill  of  coarage  and  pride, 
that  he  might  carve  ont  for  him- 
self a  better  fortune;  while  Loo. 
her  brother's  sole  confidante  and 
supporter,  was  herself  supported 
by  that  exqnisite  oonscioosness  of 
being  able  to  console  and  encoaraoe 
him,  which  almost  atones  to  a  girrs 
heart  for  every  mtsfortane.  They 
oonld  hear  the  distant  echoes  of 
.the  cheers  and  laughter  and  loud 
cordial  talk  of  the  guests,  while 
they  strayed  along  silent,  with 
hearts  too  fall  to  speak.  Very 
different  anticipations  had  the  two 
entertained  of  this  famous  day  so 
long  looked  forward  to.  They  were 
to  be  the  first  in  all  the  rejoicings 
undertaken  in  their  honour  —  for 
the  glory  of  the  heir*apparent  could 
not  fail  to  be  shared  by  the  Prin- 
cess Boyal,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Fontanel;  they  had  pictured  to 
themselves  a  brilliant  momentary 
escape  out  of  the  embarrassments 
and  restraints  which  they  could  not 
but  he  conscious  of  at  home,  and 
Oharley  had  even  been  prepared  to 
feel  msffnanimous  to  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes,  who.  after  all,  was  but  a  tem- 
porary interloper,  and  had  no  right 
to  that  inheritance  of  which  the 
voung  Clifford  was  heir  indisputa- 
ble. Now.  the  sound  of  the  merry- 
making went  to  Charley^s  heart 
with  acute  blows  of  aoguish.  It 
was  an  aggravation  of  the  sudden 
misery,  cold-blooded  and  odious ; 
what  were  thev  rejoicing  about? 
Because  a  poor  boy  had  come  to  the 
coveted  years  of  manhood,  to  learn 
bitterlv;  on  the  eve  of  what  should 
have  been  his  triumph,  that  he  was 
an  absolute  dependant,  a  beggar,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  step&ther.  No 
wonder  he  could  not  speak;  no 
wonder  he  put  up  his  hands  to  his 
ears,  and  uttered  a  grosn  of  rage  and 
wretchedness  when  that  burst  of 
cheering  came  upon  the  wind,  and 
Loo.  speechless,  could  but  cry  and 
clench  her  little  hands  in  the  bitter- 


ness of  her  heart.  This  was  be- 
tween the  tenants'  dinner  and  the 
ball  in  the  evening,  which  was  to 
be  the  gayest  ever  known  in  the 
county.  Poor  Oharley  would  gladly 
have  faced  a  tiger,  or  led  a  forlorn 
hope,  could  he  have  had  such  an 
alternative,  instead  of  arraying  him- 
self in  sumptuous  raiment  and  ap- 
pearing at  that  ball,  where  his  pre- 
sence would  be  indispensable.  He 
seized  ^r  Loo's  little  hands 
harshly  in  his  own.  and  pressed 
them  till  she  could  have  screamed 
for  pain.  "  Don't  cry  ;  your  ctcs 
wUl  be  red  at  the  ball  —  your  nrst 
ball,  Loo  r  cried  her  brother,  with  a 
kind  of  savage  tenderness  ;  and  Loo^ 
half  afraid  of  this  strange  new  de- 
velopment of  the  man  out  of  the 
boy.  was  fain  to  dry  her  poor  eyes 
and  cliog  to  his  arm,  and  ooaz  him 
to  eo  in  to  prepare  for  the  greater 
trial  of  the  night. 

While  these  two  forlorn  youog 
creatures  were  thus  engaged,  aD- 
other  conversation  was  taking  place 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  or  the 
festivities,  in  the  park  of  Fontanel 
Mr.  Courtenay  Gfateshead  bad  come 
down  to  be  present  at  the  tenants' 
dinner  in  his  capacity  as  legal  ad- 
viser to  Mr.  Summerhayes  ;  but  the 
young  lawyer  looked  on  with  a  pre- 
occupied air,  sometimes  casting  a 
keen  look  of  inspection  at  the  mse- 
ter  of  the  feast  When  the  party 
from  the  great  house  left  the  bum- 
ble revellers,  Courtenay,  instead  of 
joiDiog  Mr.  Summerhayes,  beckoned 
aside  his  uncle  and  partner.  Old 
Gateshead  had  staved  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake ;  but  had  found  it  totally 
impossible  to  change  Mr.  Snmmer- 
hayes's  first  determination.  He 
would  not  consent  to  read,  much 
less  to  sign  the  document  hastily 
prepared  by  the  anxious  old  lawyer. 
He  would  think  it  over,  he  repeated, 
and  see  Oourtenay,  with  an  implied 
slight  upon  the  powers  and  skill  of 
Courtenay's  uncle,  which  galled  the 
old  man  to  the  last  degree.  The 
ijroung  lawyer  found  his  relative  ex- 
ceedingly sulky  and  out  of  temper. 
**  I  have  Bomethiog  particular  to 
consult  yni  about,"  Oourtenay  said. 
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wbo  did    not    jet    know   anytbiD|p  There  wm  some  talk  aboat  it  at  the 

aboat  the  destrnctioD  of  the  deed;  time.     Bornedl      I     snppoae    yoa 

aod    Mr.  Gateshead,  who  had   that  don't    know    what's    happened    in 

disdoBore    to    make,    followed    him  this  fire?     Oh  I   yoa'U  hear,  joa*lI 

with    DO  very   pleasant  feelings    to  hear  quite  soon  enough.    Bat  what 

the  yerji^  of  the  wood,  not  very  far  has  John  Olifford's    name  come  op 

from  where  Charley  and  Loo  were  about  now?'' 

wanderinff   in   the  despair  of  their  "It's  something  rather  important 

hearts.    But    the    old    lawyer   was  for     Sammerhayes  —  be     looks     in 

much   taken    by    surprise    b^    the  wonderful  force  to-day/'  said  Cour- 

qnestion  which  bis  nephew  did  not  tenay;   *'but    if    this    should    turn 

put    to    him    till    they  were  quite  out    true   he  will   soon  sing   small 

alooe,  and  sheltered  from  all  eayes-  enough.    I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 

droppers   by  the  broad  expanse  of  once,  uncle,  for  I  am   almost   sure 

the  park.  about  it     My  impression    is,  that 

"  Unele,    you    have   a   wonderful  the  entail  was  never  legally  broken ; 

memory.    I  suppose   you  remember  and,  consequently,  that  Mr.  Clifford 

John    Clifford,    this     bov's    grand-  had  no  more  right  than  I  have  to 

fkther--he  who   broke   the   entail,"  leave  the  property  to  his  wife." 

said  Conrtenay,  in  rather  a  hurried  Old     Gateebead    looked     at    his 

voice.  nephew  with  a  stupified  air.     **  The 

''John  Clifford  —  what  on  earth  enuil  was  never  broken?"  he  re- 
bus he  got  to  do  with  it?"  cried  peated  vacantly,  looking  in  the 
old  Gattthead,  whose  memory  was  other's  face, 
wonderful,  but  whose  powers  of  ''No — the  entail  waa  never  \e* 
ooipprehension  were  not  equally  gaily  broken,"  said  Courtenay,  with 
vivid.  the    impatience   of    an    acute    and 

'^  Ob,    nothing,    I,  daresay,"    said  rapid     intelligence.      '*  The      thing 

his    Qephew.     "I    want    to    know  caught  my  attention  some  time  ago, 

what  von  recollect  about  him,  that's  but   I  would  not  speak  of    it    till 

all  —  be  who    joined    his  father  in  I  had  worked   it   out    John  Clif- 

breaking  the  entail "  ford  —  listen    uncle — executed     the 

*'A  very  sUIv  thing  to  do,  Conr-  papers  with  bis  father  in  the   year 

tenay  —  a  fatal  thing  to  do.    Good  1806;  and,  if  I  am  correct,  he  was 

Lord,  only    think   what  a  different  then     an     infant,     and     incapable 

Kiltion   these   poor  children  might  of  doing    anything  of    the  sort     I 

ve  been  in!"  cried  old  Gkteshead.  don't    believe   he  came  of  age  till 

''Yes,  yes-- to  be   sure;    but  do  1807.    By  Jove!  what's  the  matter? 

yoa  recollect  anything  about  John f  the  old  man's  mad!" 

said  the  young  man.  ''  No,   Courtenay,  the    old    man's 

"  I  recollect  everything  about  not  mad,"  said  his  unclei  *'  Hurrah ! 
bim,"  said  the  uncle.  "  Though  he  God  save  the  Queen  I  Hurrah  I  why 
was  Hanr  Clifford's  father,  and  don't  you  help  them  to  shout,  you 
they  are  both  dead  ages  ago,  he  cold-blooded  young  prig?  I  tell 
was  no  older  than  I  am.  I  think  you  the  boy's  sa^.  Hurrah,  and 
we  were  bom  in  the  same  long  life  to  himl"  said  old  Gates- 
year -»—"  bead,    waving    his    hat    frantically, 

^'The   same   year?  and   you  are  and  echoing  with  the  wildest  shrill 

seventjr;  that  must  have  been  '87.  enthusiasm    the  distant  cheers  from 

Was    it  '87,    uncle?    how   can   we  the  tent    ''I  declare  to  you  these 

make  sure?"  said  young  Courtenay.  cheers    choked    me   an    hour  ago," 

'*  I    must    hunt  up  the  register  of  cried  the  old  lawyer ; "  there's  things 

baptisms  to-morrow.**  a   man    can't    do   even   when    he's 

"  Ah !  I  remember  some  talk  about  an    attorney.      Courtenay,    I    say, 

that,''  Mid    the  old    lawyer.    "The  shake    hands.     You*re  a  disgusting 

parish     books    were    burned    once,  young  prig,  and  you're  a  deal  too 

and    thtf   entry    couldn't    be    found,  clever  ror  my  practice;  but  if  you 
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make  it  out,  111  rive  in  to  ycm  all 
mv  life.  Good  £ord,  that's  news! 
tell  me  all  about  it  We*ve  got  a 
sharp  one  to  deal  with;  we'll  have 
to  make  yery  sore,  yery  sore.  Let's 
hear  every  step  how  yoa  came  to 
find  it  oat" 

Which  Ooartenay  accordingly  did, 
and  made  it  pcmctly  clear  to 
the  anxious  listener.  Charley's 
grandfather  had  been  in  the  un- 
pleasant predicament  of  having  no 
public  legal  record  of  his  age;  but 
fifty  yean  after  the  occurrence  of 
that  fortunate  piistake,  scraps  of 
^documents  had  turned  up  in  the 
bands  of  the  famil;^  solicitor,  depo- 
sitaries for  generations  of  the  fami- 
ly secrets  and  difficulties^  which 
made  it  easy  to  establishi  not  by 
one  distinct  statement,  but  by 
many  concurring  scraps  of  evidence, 
the  exact  date  of  John  Clifford's 
birth ;  and  to  prove,  as  the  young 
lawyer  was  now  prepared  to  do, 
that  the  entail  had  never  been 
legally  broken;  that  all  the  acts  of 
the  last  two  reigns  were  founded 
on  a  mistake;  that,  consequently^, 
Souire  Henry's  will,  in  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  estate  of  Fontanel, 
was  null  and  void,  and  Charley  was 
DO  longer  heir  but  hona  fide  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands  of  the  Cliffords. 
Wonderful  news — more  than  ever 
wonderful  that  day. 

When  Mr.  Courtenay  Gateshead 
sought  Mr.  Summerhayes  to  break  to 
him  this  startling  intelligence,  the 
elder  lawyer  went  to  find  the  mis- 
tress of  Fontanel,  who  was  repoa- 
ing  in  her  dressingroom.  to  preiwre 
for  the  exertions  of  the  evening. 
Poor  Mary  was  in  a  very  doubtfSl 
state  of  mind  that  day.  She  had 
wept  for  delight  and  gratitude  when 
she  heard  her  husband's  speech  to 
the  farmers;  but  when  sne  came 
to  be  by  herself  again,  that  enthu- 
siastic impression  wore  off,  and  the 
fact  came  back  to  her,  striking  chill 
to  her  heart— the  fiust  that  her  chil- 
dren were  now  at  the  stepfather's 
mercy,  and  that  poor  Charley,  the 
heir,  was  no  longer  the  heir  unless 
another  man  pleased.  Alas  I  poor 
Mary  knew  now,  to  the  bottom  of 


her  heart,  that  it  was  another  man 
— a  man  who,  though  she  was  his 
wife,  did  not,  and  could  not,  look 
on  Charley  Clifford  as  his  son.  She 
knew  nothing  about  law,  nor  that 
the  deed,  though  destroyed,  might 
yet  in  its  ashes  form  foundation 
enough  for  any  amount  of  lawsuits 
It  1MU  destroyed,  and  she  had  no 
longer  any  power,  and  everything 
was  in  Mr.  Sommerhayes's  hands— 
that  was  enough  to  (juench  the  light 
out  of  the  very  skies  to  the  poor 
mother.  She  dared  not  say  to  he^ 
self  what  she  feared,  nor  what  she 
thought  he  would  do;  she  only 
felt  uiat  he  had  the  power,  and  that 
Charlev  was  at  his  mercy — ^d  he- 
hind  aU,  bitterest  of  all,  that  it  was 
her  &olt  She  was  sitting  resting, 
in  a  kind  pf  heavy  gloom  and  stu- 
por, with  her  head  buried  in  her 
hands,  feeling  to  her  heart  that  she 
was  avoided  by  her  children,  and 
that  this  day  of  triumph  was  to 
them  a  day  of  mockery,  when  Mr. 
Gateshead's  message  was  brought 
her.  He  was  a  very  old  friend,  and 
her  first  thought  was  that  he  had 
at  last  prevailed  on  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes to  consent  to  the  new  deed. 
She  got  up  in  eager  haste,  and  sent 
her  maid  to  bring  him  np-stairs. 
She  received  the  old  man  there,  in 
that  room  where  her  children  no 
longer  came  as  of  old.  The  resolt 
was,  not  very  long  after,  a  hurried 
ringing  of  bells,  and  messengers 
running  everywhere  for  Miss  Loo, 
who  was  jost  then  coming  in,  dark 
and  pale  from  the  wocku,  a  ver^ 
woe-begone  little  figure  in  her  hob- 
day  dress.  Poor  Msry,  overcome  by 
a  nundred  emotions  which  she  did 
not  dare  to  tell,  had  fiunted  ahnost 
in  old  Gateshead's  arms,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  old  lawyer.  It 
was  deliverance  to  her  boy,  but  it 
was  utter  humiliation  and  down&Il 
to  her  husband.  In  the  struggle  of 
sudden  joy,  confusion,  and  pain, 
her  senses  and  her  mind  gave  way 
for  the  moment  Loo  rushing  io^ 
vaguely  aware  that  somethinff  had 
happened  which  was  well  for 
Charley,  believed  for  the  moment, 
in    an    overwhelming    revulsion  of 
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remorae  and  repentanee,  thai  all 
was  henoefbrward  to  be  ill  for  ever, 
and  that  her  mother  wbb  dead.  Bat 
Mary  was  not  dead.  She  reoovered 
to  appear  at  the  ball^-'Yery  graoioas 
and  Bweet,  as  waa  her  wont,  bat 
palei*  than  anybody  had  ever  seen 
her  before,  as  was  remarked  every- 
where.  It  was  a  pretty  ball,  every 
body  allowed;  bnt  the  family  look^ 
ed  more  distrait  and  strange  than 
any  femily,  even  nnder  soch  an 
infliction,  had  ever  been  seen  to 
look.  Charley,  who  had  most  com- 
mand of  himself  after  his  mother, 
was  doing  everything  a  yonng  man 
coold  do  to  keep  his  partners  amns- 
ed  and  the  crowd  occapied;  bnt 
even  Oharley  now  and  then  grew 
abstracted,  and  forgot  himself  for  a 
moment  As  for  Loo,  though  it 
was  her  first  ball,  and  her  brown 
eyes  were  splendid  in  the  change- 
able light  that  quivered  in  their 
depths^  she  kept  behind  her  mother 
with  a  look  of  fright  and  timidity, 
at  which  many  a  more  experienced 
vonog  lady  sneered  openly;  while 
Mrs.  Snmmerhayes,  moving  about 
among  ber  p^ests  with  all  her  usual 
sweetness,  m  her  mature  beauty, 
could  be  seen  sometimes  to  sive 
strange  wistfol  looks  aside  to  where 
her  husband  stood,  mostly  in  com- 
pany with  Courtenay  Gateshead. 
Mary  was  paleu  but  Mr.  Snmmer- 
hayea  was  flushed  and  strange  to 
look  upon.  He  said,  in  his  gentle- 
manly wa^,  that  the  ball  was  his 
wife's  busmess,  and  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  help  Mrs. 
SummerhayesL  He  kept  aloof  from 
her  and  from  her  children,  clinging, 
as  it  seemed,  to  young  Gateshead. 
Tliere  had  been  a  fire  to  be  sure, 
but  a  fire  only  in  the  west  wing, 
where  nothing  particular  could  have 
happened.  What  could  it  be?  for 
the  county  people  were  all  quick 
to  perceive  that  something  unusual 
was  in  the  air — at  least  the  ladies 
did,  and  did  not  fall  to  communi- 
cate their  suspicions.  There  must 
have  been  a  family  quarrel,  the 
more  acute  imagined;  and  Miss 
Laura  and  Miss  Lydia  Summer- 
hayeSy  whom  tUbir  brother  dismissed 


summarily  when  they  attempted 
sisterly  investigations,  were  fain  to 
make  forlorn  attempts  to  discover 
from  Loo  what  it  wa&  The  master 
of  the  house  had  never  been  seen 
to  speak  or  look  at  any  of  the 
family  all  the  evening,  till  the  prin- 
cipal guests  were  in  the  supper- 
room,  all  wondering,  as  they  dis- 
cussed the  good  thmgs  there,  what 
could  be  the  matter.  Obarlejr  had 
got  in  debt  at  the  aniversity  — 
Oharley  had  formed  some  unsuit- 
able connexion  —  and  his  stepfather 
was  hard  upon  him.  Thus  the  com- 
pany speculated ;  but  the  company 
held  its  breath  when  Mr.  Snmmer- 
hayes laid  his  hand  on  Charley  ^s 
shoulder,  and  solved  the  wonder  of 
the  evening  in  the  strangest,  most  un- 
expected manner — to  nobody  so  unex- 
pected as  to  his  bewildered  wife. 

"My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Snmmer- 
hayes, in  his  gentlemanly  way  (and 
it  must  be  aUowed  that,  whatever 
were  his  faults,  Tom  Snmmerhayes 
always  was  a  gentleman),  "  we  drank 
this  boy's  health  to-day  as  the  heir 
of  Fontanel;  bnt  since  that  some- 
thing has  happened  which  has 
excited  us  all  considerably,  as  I 
daresay  you  will  have  perceived; 
and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  Charley 
is  not  only  the  heir,  but  the  mas- 
ter of  this  house.  I  am  sure,**  con- 
tinued Mr.  Summerhayes,  leaning 
his  arm  more  heavily  upon  the 
fihonlder  of  the  astonishea  youth, 
**  there  never  was  a  more  hopeful 
or  promising  b^inniuff  than  he 
Vill  make,  and  I  snow  ne  will  have 
all  your  good  wishes.  The  fact  is 
that  the  property  became  my  wife's 
under  a  mistake:  the  entail  was 
supposed  to  have  been  broken, 
which  turns  out  not  to  have  been 
the  case;  and  it  is  an  additional 
pleasure  to  us,"  said  Mary's  hus- 
band, turning  round  with  a  smile 
to  meet  her  look,  whidi  was  fixed 
upon  him,  and  then  leisurely  sur- 
veying the  amased  assembly—"  it  is 
a  great  additional  pleasure  to  up," 
continued  Mr.  Snmmerhayes,  "to 
find  ourselves  entitled,  on  a  day 
every  way  so  happy,  to  give  up  our 
laborious  stewardship,  and   put  our 
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boy  in  posmsion  of  his  own.  I 
a£k  yen  oyer  again,  my  excellent 
friends  and  neighbonrs,  to  drink 
the  health  of  Charles  Olifibrd  of 
Fontanel." 

It  was  tho^  that  Mr.  Sammer- 
hayes  extricated  himsel/  from  his 
false  position.  The  cheers  which 
disturbed  all  the  loiterers  in  the 
ball-room,  and  brought  them  in  a 
crowd  to  see  what  it  wsbl  were 
more  for  the  retiring  monarch  than 
the  new  sovereign.  Oharley  himself, 
in  a  ^arm  revnlsion  of  his  generoas 
•  heart,  had  seized  both  his  step- 
father's hands,  and  wmng  them 
with  strenuons  gratitude.  *'I  will 
never  forget  your  generosity/'  cried 
the  eager  boy,  who  woold  have 
made  over  Fontanel  there  and  then 
had   Snmmerhayes  pleased,  into  his 


keeping  over  again.  Charley  knew 
nothing  of  the  stormy  scene  with 
Conrtenay  —  the  silent  rage  aod 
mortilScation  which  had  thrown  off 
Mary's  attempts  at  consolation  be- 
fore ceceBsity  and  his  better  genina 
warned  Mr.  Summerhayes  oh  this 
opportunity  left  him  for  a  gracefiBl 
retreat  Charley  did  not  know,  nor 
the  world  —  and  the  few  who  did 
know  had  no  wish  to  remember. 
The  whole  party  was  in  a  flutter  of 
admiration ;  and  poor  Miss  Laura 
and  Miss  Lydm  did  all  but  go  into 
hysterics  between  horror  at  the 
catastrophe  and  pride  in  their 
brother.  Never  before  had  Mr. 
Snmmerhayes  of  the  Manor  taken 
so  high  a  position  before  the  county  as 
that  night  when  he  gave  up  possession 
of  Fontanel. 


CHAFTKR  XI.— HBS.   8UMMSBHATES. 


*'  It  is  not  to  be  expected  she  can 
like  it  much;  bat  she  is  a  good 
little  woman  —  she  always  was  a 
dear  little  woman/'  said  the  Rector ; 
''and  Mary's  jointure  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  difiference  in  the 
manor-house,  and  smooth  things 
down  considerably.  She  has  been 
doing  all  kinds  of  npholstery  there 
already." 

"  By  Jove,  I  knew  how  it  would 
be!'*  said  Major  Aldborough ;  **I 
told  you  all  how  it  would  be.  I 
said  they'd  kill  him.  He  may 
think  he'a  got  off  very  easily,  in  my 
opinion  —  cure  him  of  meddling 
with  other  people's  children  as  long 
as  he  lives.  What  the  deuce  did 
he  want  at  Fontanel?  a  great  deal 
better  to  make  himself  snug,  as  I 
suppose  he  means  to  do  now,  at 
Summerhayes." 

^Mary  will  drive  down  looking 
just  as  bright  as  ever,"  said  Miss 
Amelia  Harwood.  <*I  always  said 
she  deserved  to  be  happy,  poor  soul 
—  she  always  makes  the  best  of 
everything.  Her  heart  was  break- 
ing that  night  of  Charley's  birthday. 
I  heard  for  a  certain  fact  that  she 
fainted  just  before  the  ball — a  thing 
I  never  heard  of  Mary  doing  before. 


Heaven  knows  what  all  she  was 
afraid  of;  there  was  something  very 
mysterious  about  that  fire;  but 
now,  you  know,  she  has  recovered 
her  spirits  and  her  colour,  and  looks 
just  as  she  used  to  look.  I  shouldu't 
wonder  a  bit  if  she  bc^an  life  over 
again,  and  was  quite  happy  in  the 
manor-house  now  Tom  Summer- 
hayes is  coming  home." 

'*  And  so  she  ought  to  be,  Amelia," 
said  good  Miss  Harwood.  "I  am 
sure  she  has  many  a  poor  woman's 
prayers.*' 

All  these  good  people  were  walk- 
ing on  the  Fontanel  road.  It  was  a 
lovely  evening  in  the  early  summer, 
more  than  a  year  after  Charley 
Clifford's  birthday.  Though  it  was 
rather  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
Miss  Harwood's  walk,  she  was  here 
leaning  on  Miss  Amelia's  arm  to 
enjoy  the  air,  and  to  look  for  some- 
body who  was  expects).  The 
Rector  had  strolled  out  on  the  same 
errand ;  and  that,  or  something  simi- 
lar, had  also  drawn  Major  Ald- 
borough from  his  after-dinner  re- 
pose. The  old-fashioned  gates  of 
the  Manor-hqpse  were  open,  and 
some  expectation  was  visible  within. 
Miss  Laura  and  Miss  Lydia^  in  very 
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ftammery  mnsHa  dresaes,  were  to  be 
seen  promenading  before  the  home, 
and  hastened  out,  when  they  taw 
||he  Miss  Harwoods,  to  join  their 
Trieocte. 

"  It  18  very  trying  for  os,"  said 
Misa  Laura.  "Ob,  Miss  Harwood, 
it  18  a  very  trying  occasion;  not 
that  oar  new  honse  is  not  very 
nioe  and  everything  very  comfortable ; 
bat  it  18  very  trying  to  as/'  said  Miss 
Lydia,  joining  in;  ''and  oh,  on 
dear  Tom's  part,  Boch  an  nnezpected 
chan^'* 

'*  Yonr  brother  is  expected  home 
to-morrow,  Miss  Lanra?''  said  the 
Bector. 

••Tee/  to-morrow,''  answered  Miss 
Lydia,  whose  tarn  it  was.  *'  Poor 
dear  Tom  is  so  fond  of  travel  ling 
on  the  continent,  it  is  so  good  for 
his  health  ;  and  Mrs.  Sammerhayes 
wishes  to  be  at  home  to  receive 
him.  Lydi^  and  I  are  so  glad,  and 
yet  we  are  sorry,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Laara ;  'Mt  will  be  sach  a  change 
for  dear  Tom." 

''Not  nearly  so  great  a  change 
as  for  poor  Mary,"  said  Miss 
Ameliib  ''  leaving  her  children, 
poor  soal;  bat  I  daresay  she  won't 
complain,  and  it  most  be  better  for 
all  parties  to  have  it  settled.  And 
so  yoa  like  yonr  new  hoasel  I  am 
told  that  Mary  did  all  the  famishing 
herself." 

''  Oh  yes,  she  is  very  kind,"  said 
Miss  Laara;  ''she  has  made  every- 
thing very  nice;  yoa  mast  come 
and  see  it.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for 
thinking  what  a  change  it  is  for 
dear  Tom,"  cried  the  sisters,  both 
together,  with  an  evident  impression 
that  their  brother  had  been  defraad- 
ed  of  something  he  had  a  right  to, 
''we  shoald  all  be  very  happy;  for 
dear  Mary,'  said  Miss  Lydia,  with  a 
little  sob,  "is  very  kind— and  look, 
here  she  comes." 

She  came  driving  the  pony-car- 
riage, as  she  had  appeared  so  often 
at  Sommerhayes.  ^  roor  Mary  1  if 
she  had  been  a  wiser  woman  woald 
she  have  been  loved  as  well?  She 
came,  all  beaming,  .with  the  smile 
on  her  lip  and  the  tear  m  her  eye 
—  ooarageoa%  affectionate,  sweet  as 


ever.  Charley  and  Loo  had  ridden 
down  with  her  till  they  came  in 
sight  of  Sammerhayes,  and  then 
had  taken  4eave  of  their  mother. 
Mary,  with  little  Mary  by  her  side 
in  the  pony-carriage,  drove  on  to 
her  separate  &te  alone.  She  was 
going  to  take  possession  of  the  old 
Manor-hoose,  no  longer  the  mis* 
tress  of  Fontanel  bat  Tom  Summer- 
hayes's  wife,  to  receive  him  when  he 
came  home  from  his  travels,  and  to 
make  life  bright,  if  he  were  capable 
of  seeing  it,  to  that  imperfect  and 
not  very  worthy  man.  The  agita- 
tion in  her  face  was  only  enoogh  - 
to  heighten  a  little  her  sweet  colour 
and  brighten  her  tearful  eyes.  On 
the  whole  had  she  not  great  reason 
to  be  happy?  She  had  forgotten 
everything  but  her  husband's  virtues 
while  he  had  beep  absent,  and  her 
children  were  safe  and  prosperous 
and  close  at  hand.  She  smothered 
the  little  pang  in  her  heart  at  part- 
ing, and  said  to  little  Mary,  with 
a  smile,  that  she  would  have  had 
to  part  with  them  all  the  same 
when  they  were  married.  So  the 
mother  and  the^daughter  drove  down 
through  the  soft  twilight  and  the 
dews  to  the  Manor,  not  without 
brightness  and  good  hope;  while 
Charley  and  Loo  rode  away  towards 
the  darkening  east,  with  a  deeper 
shadow  on  their  young  faces,  not 
quite  sure  how  their  •  home  woukl 
look  when  their  mother  was  away. 

Mary  stopped  her  ponies  when  she 
saw  the  little  procession  which  had 
come  out  to  meet  her  ;  the  tears  came 
into  her  bright  eyes  again.  "It  is 
so  kind  of  you  all,"  she  said,  kissins 
her  hand  to  good  Miss  Harwood, 
"  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to  think  I  can 
see  yoa  oftener  now."  "  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  I"  said  the  two  old  ladies 
who  had  come  for  lova  And  Mary  said 
"  Amen,  and  the  children  too ;"  and 
BO  drove  her  ponies  cheerfally,  with 
smiles  and  tears,  in  through  the  open 
gates. 

WherCi  however,  we  will  not  fol- 
low Mrs.  Snmmerhayes.  Things  had 
turned  out  a  great  deal  better  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes  was.  a  man  of  the  world, 
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and  koew  how  to  make  a  Tirtoe  of 
neceBBity.  He  had  given  in  grace- 
fally  and  at  onoe,  and  gained  repa- 
tation  thereby,  nobody  knowing 
what  his  priTate  feelings  were  when 
Conrtenay  Gateshead's  discoTery 
came  first  upon  his  own  widely- 
difierent  plans.  The  fire  in  the 
west  wing  never  was  explained  — 
nobody,  indeed,  inqnired  very  deeply 
into  it-—  and  Harjr,  for  her  part^  ibr- 
got  it,  or  associated  ^it  only  with 
old  Gateshead's  nishtcap,  to  which, 
she  remained  firmly  convinced,  the 
old  man  had  set  fire  on  his  way  to 
bed.  The  fire  at  Fontanel  was  in- 
deed associated  with  old  Mr.  Gates- 
head thronghoat  the  coanty,  as 
was  indeed  a  natural  and  per- 
liaps  correct  sapposition.  Anyhow, 
nothing  but  the  destmction  of  the 
west  wiog  had  resulted  from  it,  and 
that  was  rather  an  improvement 
than  otherwise  to  the  old  place,  in 


which  Loo,  tm  they  were  both 
ried,  was  to  keep  hoose  for  her  bro- 
ther. .Little  Mary,  who  was  easy  m 
her  temper  and  liappy  as  the  daj| 
was  long,  went  with  Mrs.  Sammer- 
hays  to  the  Manor — and  Alf  and 
Harry  were  to  have  two  homes  for 
their  holidays.  When  Tom  Snm- 
merhayes  came  home  next  day,  he 
thought  some  fairy  change  had 
come  over  the  manor-house,*  and 
forgave  his  wife  with  magnanimity 
for  all  the  trouble  she  had  brought 
upon  him.  Mary  accepted  the  pa^ 
don  with  gratitude,  and  Miss  Laura 
and  Miss  Lydia  thought  Tom  a 
hero;  and  so,  with  a  tolerable  amount 
of  content  on  all  sides,  lifb  began 
over  again  for  the  re-united  couple. 
Mary  had  her  •wn  troubles  still,  like 
most  people;  but  perhaps  had  not 
been  much  more  happy  as  Mis. 
Olifibrd  than  she  was  as  Mrs.  Sum- 
merhayes. 


SIB  JAMSS  GBAHAH. 


These  are  not  exactly  the  sort 
of  volumes  which  we  could  have 
wished  them  to  be.  Sir  James 
Graham,  though  never  a  foremost, 
was  still  a  remarkable  man  in  his 
a^  and  doubtless  left  behind,  in 
his  correspondence,  and  in  the  me- 
mories of  his  friends,  better  mate- 
rials than  we  find  here  for  an 
elaborate  biography.  Still,  let  us 
do  justice  to  Mr.  M'Gullagh  Tor- 
rens.  If  family  archives  have  not 
been  unlocked  to  him,  and  pi- 
vate  friends  abstained  from  telling 
him  more  than  they  could  help,  he 
has  made  very  good  use  of  stores 
which  were  open  to  all  the  world, 
and  strunff  together,  with  consider- 
able skill,  his  scraps  of  past  history. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  will  be 
much  and  approvingly  read  ;  though 
we  cannot  anticipate  that  it  will 
fire  the  imagination  or  touch  the 
feelings  of  any  human  being. 

The  fieonily  from  which  Sur  James 


Graham  derived  his  descent  is  of 
long  standing  in  the  '*  debatable 
land."  Its  founder  seems  to  have 
been  ^John  with  the  bright 
sword,*'  a  son  of  Malise,  Lord  of 
Menteith,  whom  a  quarrel  with  the 
Scottish  King  induced,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
migrate  beyond  the  Scottish  bor- 
der. Carrying  with  him  a  band  of 
stout  retainers,  he  soon  acquired  a 
settlement  there,  and  became  by- 
and-by  the  boldest  and  most  sac- 
cessfol  of  the  moss-troopers,  whoee 
custom  it  was  to  harry  indif- 
ferently the  lands  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

The  descendants  of  John  gradu- 
ally extended  their  influence  and 
enlarged  their  possessions.  Be- 
tween the  Esk  and  the  Eden,  and 
for  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Esk,  there  lies  a  district  which, 
till  the  Partition  Treaty  of  155^ 
may    be    said    to     have    bdoaged 
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neitlier  to  Hfbgliiid  nor  to  Soot- 
hod.  It  was  there  th»t  the  GrnmeB 
settled,  and  there^  in  spite  of  many 
a  harsh  decree  isBned  against  them 
from  both  realms,  they  grew  and 
prospered.  And  finally,  when  peace- 
able times  came,  they  were  re- 
cognised as  larra  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  nsefbl  members  of  the 
Eni^lish  commanity. 

The  first  politician  in  the  family 
appears  to  naye  been  Sir  Bichara 
Grseme,  who,  after  acting  ss  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  the  Dalie  of  Back- 
ingfaam,  was  taken  np  and  enriched 
by  grants  from  the  Grown.  He  it 
waa  who  acquired  hy  parchase 
Netherby  Hall,  with  Tanons  manors 
lying  contignoQS  to  it  Esponsing 
the  canse  of  his  master  in  the  civu 
wars,  and  following  him  to  the 
field,  he  was  severely  wonoded  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  yet  he  con- 
triyed,  malignant  as  he  was,  to  keep 
his  estates  together,  thoash  not 
without  heavy  fines  imposed  npon 
them  by  Cromwell. 

The  immediate  saeoessor  of  the 
first  baronet  led  a  qniet  life,  and 
died  in  hie  bed.  His  grandson  was 
more  ambition&  He  made  some 
figure  in  Parliament,  and  wad  in 
1682  created  YisoooDt  Preston  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland.  This  did 
not  oblige  him  to  retire  firom  the 
Eoglish  House  of  Oommoos,  in 
which  he  sat  as  Knight  of  the  Shire 
for  Cumberland ;  and  he  ultimate- 
ly, after  serving  as  ambassador 
in  Paris,  took  office  as  Secretary 
of  State  under  James  II.  Lord 
Preston  would  never  stoop  to  pay 
conrt  to  William  IIL  He  even 
accepted  from  James,  after  his  ex- 
pnlsion  from  the  throne,  a  patent 
of  English  nobility,  which  he  plead- 
ed in  bar  of  trial  before  a  common 
jury,  when  charged  with  conspir- 
ing to  bring  back  the  exiled  family. 
The  House  of  Lords,  however, 
would  not  acknowledge  the  patent, 
and  the  evidence  against  Lord  Pres- 
to proved  too  strong  to  be  rebutted. 
He  waa  found  guilty,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  pas^  upon  him, 
with  attainder  of  his  peerage  and 
forfeiture   ol    his  property.      It   is 


creditable  to  the  memory  of  Dutch 
William  that  he  refiosed  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  execution.  Enough 
of  blood  hi^  been  shed  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  tne  King,  though  strongly 
pressed  by  seme  of  the  leading 
Whigs  to  let  the  law  take  its  course, 
adhered  to  his  own  determination. 
Lord  Preston*is  daughter,  it  appears, 
was  one  of  Queen  Mary%  attend- 
ants. The  Queen  found  her '  one 
day  gazing  at  the  picture  of  James 
II.,  and  weepinff  bitterly  ;  and  de- 
siring to  be  told  why  the  maiden 
wept,  she  received  this  answer:  **  I 
am  thinking  how  hard  It  is  that  my 
father  should  suffer  death  because 
he  loved  your  father.*' 

Preston's  pardon  alarmed  the 
Jacobites  as  much  as  it  disgusted 
and  offended  the  Whigs.  The  former 
not  nnitetorally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  must  have  betrayed 
them.  The  latter,  especially  Bishop 
Burnet,  himself  the  meanest  and 
basest  of  intriguers,  clamoured 
against  the  act  of  clemency,  as  if 
some  wrong  had  been  done  per- 
sonally to  themselves.  Both  parties 
were,  however,  in  error.  Preston 
had  not  been  many  months  at  li- 
berty before  he  was  again  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor ; 
and  though  fortunate  enough  in 
the  present  instance  to  show  that 
the  charge  against  him  was  ground- 
less, his  health  san)[  under  disquiet 
of  mind,  and  he  died  soon  after  his 
release. 

The  Scotch  peerage  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  third  generation  from 
this,  and  the  estates  went  to  two 
sisters,  one  married  to  Lord  Wid- 
rington,  the  other  single  On  the 
death  of  the  unmarri^  sister,  the 
whole  of  the  property  came  to  Lady 
Widrington  —  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  her  lord,  for  he,  like  bis 
father-in-law,  was  a  stanch  Jaco- 
bite, aud  took  the  field  against  the 
established  Government  in  1715. 
He  escaped  wilh  his  life  after  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise,  but  found 
himself  landless  and  a  beggar. 
Happily  the  law  would  not  allow 
JjMj  Widrington's  possessions  to 
be   interfered   with,   and    she    was 
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tbD8  enabled  to  afford  Lord  Wid-  haye  easily  perpleaM  men  of 
riogtOD  an  adequate  maiDteDanoe  stronger  minds  than  Sir  James 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Grabam.  The  resolt  was,  that, 
iFioally,  Lady  WidrinetOD,  dying  after  some  wttveringi  Sir  James 
childless,  left  the  Netherby  estates  attached  himself  to  the  great  Minls- 
to  a  first  coQsin,  the  Rev.  Robert  ter,  and  continued  to  tbe  end  of 
G-rabam,  D.D.,  second  son  of  the  his  days  a  stanch  Tory  in  the 
Dean  of  Garilsle.  From  him,  sense  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  best 
throQgh  his  second  son,  tbe  sab-  of  Pitt's  friends  were  accustomed 
ject  of  our  present  sketch  was  de-  to  apply  to  tbe  term, 
scended.  In  1785  Sir  James  Graham  mar- 

Dr.  Graham  was  a  great  im-  ried  Lady  Catherine  Btaart^  tbe 
proyer.  Immediately  on  succeed-  eldest  daughter  of  John,  seventh 
log  to  the  property,  he  set  himself  Earl  of  Galloway.  Bemarkable 
to  drain  the  lands,  clear  out  mosses,  for  her  personal  attractions,  Lady 
build  decent  houses  for  his  ten-  Catherine  was  gifted  a^  the  same 
antry,  and  gradually  to  raise  their  time  with  an  excellent  nnderstand- 
rents.  He  built  also,  or  tutber  re-  iug  and  a  Tery  genial  nature.  A 
built,!  Netherby  Hall,  carefully  col-  little  rigid  she  seems  to  have  been 
leotiog  and  depoeitiug  in  a  room  in  her  religious  opinions;  a  great 
set  apart  to  receive  them,  the  many  friend,  for  example,  of  Dean  Milner, 
relics  of  Roman  art  which  were  the  author  of  a  Church  History  of 
discovered  in  digging  the  fouoda-  which  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
tioD.  Like  improvers  in  general,  that  in  seeking  to  achieve  an  im- 
however,  he  worked  rather  for  pos-  posBible  object  it  effected  nothing, 
terity  than  for  himself;  and  he  Her  Calvinistic  tendencies,  bow- 
not  unnaturally  desired  that  with  ever,  never  interfered  with  the  ex- 
their  enlarged  resources  the  family  erdse  of  a  large  and  widely-extend- 
should  recover  tbe  baronetage,  ed  benevolence.  Neither  were  her 
which,  for  lack  of  heirs-male,  had  prejudices  so  rooted  as  to  stand  in 
become  extinct  His  wish  in  re-  the  way  of  more  worldly  friend- 
gard  to  this  matter  was  accom-  ships.  Archdeacon  Paley,  certainly 
plished,  though  neither  in  his  own  not  religious  over-much,  found  a 
person  nor  in  that  of  his«eldest  son.  ready  and  frequent  welcome  at 
The  latter,  by  name  Charles,  sur-  Netherby.  So  did  Dr.  Yemon,  the 
vived  bis  father  barely^  a  fortnight ;  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  whose  great 
and  as  Charles's  only  child  happened  idea  of  Episcopal  dignity  was  to 
to  be  a  daughter,  the  estate,  strictly  maintain  as  strict  a  discipline 
entailed  on  heirs-male,  passed  to  his  among  his  clergy  as  the  ,  tamper 
younger^brother  James.  of   the  times  would    admits  and  to 

There  had  never  been  a  Whig  dispense  a  generous  hospitdity  at 
in  the  Graham  family  till  the  Doc-  Rose  Castle.  Thus,  the  geniality 
tor  professed  Whigffish  principles,  of  the  laird  and  the  high  religions 
Then,  as  now,  the  Whigs  took  betp  temperament  of  the  l^ly  worked 
ter  care  of  their  friendB  than  the  well  together,  and  Netherby  Hall 
Tories ;  and  as  they  came  into  became,  under  their  united  iofiu- 
power  within  a  month  of  Dr.  ence,  the  centre  of  everything  that 
Graham's  death,  Dr.  Graham's  son  was  kind  and  good  in  the  social  in- 
received  immediate  proof  that  his  tercourse  of  the  neighbourhood, 
father's  services  were  not  forgot-  Sir  James  Graham  the  ^rst  mar* 
ten.  He  was  created  a  barobet,  and  ried  early.  He  was  barely  twenty- 
gave,  of  course,  his  (K>litical  support  two,  and  Lady  Catharine  twenty, 
to  Fox  and  bis  friends.  But  before  when  they  came  together,  and  a 
the  year  1782  was  out.  Fox  made  large  family  followed.  Daughters 
way  at  the  Exchequer  for  Pitt,  and  arrived  first,  and  by-and-by,  on  the 
such  a  breaking-up  and  reconstruc-  Ist  of  June  1792,  their  eldest  son 
tion    of  parties    ensued    as    might  was    born.     Great  rejoicings    took 
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place  on  that  oooMion,  and  the 
child  WM  named  at  his  baptism 
James  Robert  George  —  James, 
after  his  father;  Robert,  after  bis 
paternal  grandfather;  and  George, 
io  memory  of  the  man  among  his  an- 
cestors who  had  least  daim  to  the 
distinction,  his  only  merit  hayin(f 
been  this,  that  in  difficult  times 
he  exercised  great  prudence,  and 
managed,  in  coneeqaence^  to  keep 
himself  from  getting  into  troa- 
ble.  Yoang  James's  early  edacation 
seems  to  have  been  eondacted  at 
home,  though  how,  we  are  not  told. 
Bat  in  1802  he  was  sent  with  his 
brother  William  to  a  private  school 
at  Dalstoo,  a  village  of  which  the 
Bev.  Walter  Fletcher,  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese,  was  the  incombent 

At  Mr.  Fletcher's  school  young 
Graham  failed  to  make  the  pro* 
gresB  in  classics  which  his  friends 
exacted  from  him.  The  previous 
training  afforded  to  him  at  i^ether- 
b^  may  perhaps  account  for  this 
circumstance.  At  ten  years  of  age 
be  was  already  an  expert  angler 
and  a  good  shot,  aooopnplishments 
not  to  be  despised  in  their  proper 
place,  but  scarcely  conducive  to 
rapid  advancement  in  the  path  of 
early  scholarship.  Hence,  when 
removed  to  Westminster  in  1806, 
he  cut  but  an  indifferent  fi^re 
at  entrance,  and,  though  not  idle, 
never  managed  afterwards  to  take 
a  foremost  place  among  his  coo- 
tesEiporaries.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
the  place  which  he  did  take  was 
always  a  respectable  one.  He  quite 
held  his  own  against  the  late  Duke 
of  Richmond,  then  Lord  Charles 
Lennox,  to  whom  he  was  fag,  and 
suffered  oothiog  in  comnarison  with 
the  present  Eurl  Russell,  the  occu- 
pant with  him  of  the  same  form. 

Westminster  boys  have  always  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  among  them  all,  between 
the  years  1806  and  1809,  none  took 
more  frequent  advantage  of  it  than 
yoang  Graham.  He  came  just  in 
time  to  listen  to  some  of  the  last 
speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  to 
M    stirred    by    the    soaroely    less 


exciting  harangues  of  Windham, 
Grattan,  Sheridan,  and  Canning. 
These,  with  Wilberforce's  persua- 
sive appeals  against  slavery,  and 
Romilly's  stem  denunciations  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  penal  code,  took 
a  strong  bold  of  his  imagination. 
He  yearned  for  the  time  when  be," 
in  like  manner,  might  be  able  to 
carry  f^l^e  House  along  with  him, 
and  already  determine  that  no- 
ticing should  on  Jiis  part  be  want- 
ing to  bring  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  dream.  It  was  the 
memory  of  what  be  had  himself 
felt  on  such  occasions,  which  in- 
duced him,  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  old  Westminsters,  to  argue 
as  he  did,  with  great  force,  against 
the  project  for  removing  the  school 
into  the  countir.  No  oonsidera- 
tions  of  physical  health  ought,  in  • 
his  opinion,  to  be  weighed  against 
the  aoandonment  of  an  intellectual 
impulse  so  powerful  as  was  supplied 
to  the  boys  by  their  proximity  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  the  sanitary 
drawbacks  to  Westminster  where 
it  now  stands  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated, we  believe  also  that  Sir  James 
Graham  took  a  wise  and  even  a 
benevolent  view  of  the  matter  then 
imder  discussion. 

In  1809  young  Graham  quitted 
Westminster,  and  became  a  private 
pupil  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Richards,  Vicar  of  Bamptoo,  near 
Farringdon,  in  Berkshire.  There 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  affricultnrists  of  the 
day,  and  learned  from  him  how 
much  was  to  be  gained  by  the  ap* 
plication  of  science  and  capital  to 
the  culture  of  the  soil  His  sojourn 
in  Bampton  did  not,  however,  ex- 
tend beyond  a  year.  In  1810  he 
entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner 
at  Christ  Church,  and  in  1812  • 
quitted  Oxford  without  having  at 
all  distinguished  himself  there,  or 
even  passed  for  a  degree. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  firom  all 
this  that  Mr.  Graham  was  either  an 
idler  or  a  dr^mer.  In  his  own  way 
he  picked   up  a  large  amount  of 
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knowledge.  He  was  a  good  Latin 
aod  a  very  fair  Greek  scholar.  In 
pare  mathematios  he  never  advano* 
ed  far,  bnt  he  was  rapid  in  calcn- 
lation,  and  possessed  considerable 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  own 
^  ideas.  With  all  this,  he  was  either 
iodifferent  aboat  academical  hon- 
ours, or  he  disliked  the  order  of 
stadies  which  led  to  theft  In 
private  life  he  was  somewhat  re- 
served, and  what  ill-natnred  people 
might  call  stately.  His  style  of 
dress  was  in  the  extreme  of  fashion ; 
and  being  tall  and  well  made,  with 
a  coantenanoe  singnlarly  handsome, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if, 
amonff  casaal  acquaintances,  he  was 
set  down  as  a  considerable  cox- 
comb. Nobody,  however,  coald 
lay  to  his  charge  that  there  was  any 

•  lack  of  manliness  about  him.  His 
vacations  he  usually  6p«nt  in  the 
north,  where  he  threw  himself  keen- 
ly into  field-spolrts,  and  was  as  for* 
ward  with  the  fox-hounds  as  he  was 
successful  on  the  moor  and  by  the 
river-side.  At  the  same  time,  his 
desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war  of  politics  never  grew  cold. 
His  fiither,  a  consistent  supporter 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  sat  in  Parliament 
as  the  Tory  member  for  Bipon  from 
1802  to  1807.  Mr.  Graham's  preju- 
dices were  all  on  the  other  side ; 
a  bias  which  they  seem  to  have 
acquired  partly  through  the  defer- 
ence iu  which  he  held  the  opin- 
ions of  his  relative.  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton,  partly  because  he  met 
at  his  father's  table  not  always  the 
most  eloquent  or  well-instructed 
advocates  of  Toryism.  Be  the 
causes,  however,  what  they  might, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Whigs, 
and  in  1812  swore  fealty  to  them, 
by  being  admitted,  on  the  recom* 
mendation  of  Lord  Morpeth,  into 
Brookes's  Olub.    It  was  too  soon  for 

*  htm  as  yet  to  aspire  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  he  determined, 
therefore,  to  devote  a  year  or  two 
to  foreign  travel;  and  as  the  only 
portion  of  the  Continent  then  open 
to  British  subjects  was  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  he  set  out  with  tne  in- 
tention/of   visiting   one    after   an- 


other the  principal  seaports  in  Pot- 
tngal  and  Spain. 

Amon^  these  seaports  there  was 
none  which  offered  to  him  so  many 
attractions  as  Cadis.  It  was  there 
that  the  Central  Junta  met,  and 
Graham  not  only  became  a  frequent 
auditor  at  its  sittings,  but  formed 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers. The  circumstance,  however, 
on  which,  in  after  years,  he  used 
to  dwell  with  the  ^preatest  de- 
light, was  this-* that  in  Cadis  he 
received  his  first  introduction  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  That  great 
man,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
winter  of  1812,  repaired  to  Cadiz 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  with 
the  Spanish  Government  into  ar- 
Angements,  to  which  Ihe  Spanish 
Government  never  adhered.  And 
Mr.  Graham,  being  at  the  time  the 
guest  of  Sir  Henry  WeUesley,  had 
the  gratification  of  conversing  with 
the  British  hero,  not  in  public 
only,  bnt  amid  that  entire  unreserve 
into  which  the  Duke  was  apt  to 
throw  himself  when  he  felt  or  fon- 
ded  that  he  was  among  friends, 
and  could  therefore  give  free  and 
safe  utterance  to  his  sentiments  on 
all  subjects. 

From  Cadiz  Mr.  Graham  proceeded 
to  Palermo,  where  MajorGeneral 
Lord  Montgomery  held  a  military 
command.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Sicily  was  then  occupied  by  an 
English  army,  and  that  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  though  absent  at  the 
moment,  was,  properly  speaking, 
at  the  head  of  it  To  Lord  Mont- 
gomery, however,  besides  his  mili- 
tary command,  a  high  political 
trust  had  been  committed ;  and  ima* 
gining  that  he  saw  in  Mr.  Graham  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  business, 
be  offered  to  bis  acceptance  the  post 
of  private  secretary.  Nothing  could 
better  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the 
young  tourist  He  accepted  (lie 
office,  and  realised  fullv  the  expec- 
tations of  his  patron,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  to  manage  an  afiair 
requiring  great  delicacy  as  well  as 
firmness  in  handling  it  This  was 
nothing  less  than  to  make  hu  way 
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through  the  hepri  of  the  French 
armiefl.  and  to  open  a  commnnicir 
tion  nist  with  Marat,  •and  after- 
wards with  the  AoBtrian  GoTem- 
meni  It  was  while  so  employed 
that  Mr.  Graham  became  acqaalnted 
with  Sir  Oharles,  then  Captain 
Napier,  of  the  Earraloa  frigate,  of 
whom  he  conodTed  a  ver^  high 
opinioD,  and  with  whom  in  doe 
eonrae  of  time^  he  qoarreUed  yio- 
lently. 

Mr.  Graham,  after  accompanying 
Lord  William  Bentinck  through 
hifl  campaign  in  Italy,  retoned  to 
England,  and  began,  early  in  1816, 
to  fed  hiB  way  towards  a  seat  in  the 
Home  of  Commons.  It  was  a  sea- 
800,  as  a  few  of  ear  readers  may 
possibly  recollect,  of  great  suffering 
amooff  the  people,  and  anxiety  to 
the  GoTemment.  The  renewu  of 
the  war  with  France  added  upwards 
of  one  hundred  millions  to  the  na- 
tional debt ;  and  peace,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  t>attle  of  Waterloo, 
seemed  to  bring  only  poverty  in  its 
train.  A  spirit  of  general  disaflfoo- 
tion  pervaded  the  masses,  and  re- 
course was  had  to  stringent  measures 
in  order  to  preserve  the  public 
peace.  Drawn  away  by  old  assoda- 
UoDS,  Mr.  Graham  Joined  the  ranks 
of  the  ultra-Liberals.  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  was  his  kinsman, 
and  Lord  Folkstone,  Sir  Francis 
Bordett,  and  Lord  AUhorpe,  won 
his  political  afiections.  His  father, 
on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
profess  the  Tory  principles  in  which 
he  had  grown  old ;  so  that,  but  for 
the  sympathy  of  Lady  Catherine, 
the  young  man  might  have  found 
himself  ill  at  ease  as  an  inmate 
of  Ketherby  HalL  Accordingly,  be 
spent  but  little  of  his  time  there 
in  the  interval  between  his  return 
from  abroad  and  the  genenal  elec- 
tion of  1818;  when,  bein^  assured 
of  the  support  of  Lord  Milton,  and 
obtaining  through  his  mother  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  he  entered  the  lists  as  a  candi- 
date for  Hull,  and  fought  a  hard  bat- 
tle to  a  successful  issue. 

We  confess  not  to  hold  the  name 
of  William  Wiiberf<»oe  quite  in  the 


same  degree  of  veneration  in  wluch 
it  is  hm  by  his  sons.  We  believe 
that  there  was  no  slight  sprinkling 
of  what  is  vulgarly  ^ed  humbug 
ia  the  good  man's  character;  and 
we  find  some  corroboration  of  this 
suroicion  in  the  &ct  that,  though 
well  aware  of  Mr.  Graham's  ultra- 
liberal  opinions,  he  nevertheless, 
because  of  the  afSwtion  with  which 
he  regarded  Lady  Catherine,  recom- 
mended her  son  to  the  constituency 
of  Hull.  A  like  charge  may,  we 
think,  be  brought  against  Dean 
Mikier,  subject,  of  course^  to  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  Dean 
Milner  conscientiously  believed  that 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  political  power  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  establishment  of  idol- 
atry in  Great  Britain:  yet  he,  too, 
because  Lady  Catherine  sat  at  his 
feet,  gave  a  testimonial  to  her  son, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  an  advocate 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  By  these 
means^  and  through  the  active 
agen<7  of  two  Boman  Catholic 
gentlemen,  and  one  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Graham 
conducted  his  canvass  with  such 
spirit,  that  on  the  day  of  nomina- 
tion an  immense  majority  of  hands 
was  held  up  in  his  favour ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  poll- 
ing he  was  thirty-three  ahead  of 
the  gentleman  whom  be  had  deter- 
mined to  oust,  and  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting.  Those^  how- 
ever, were  times  when  polling  went 
on  for  fifteen  consecutive  days, 
during  which  electors  and  their 
friends  lived  at  free  quarters,  can- 
didates paying  the  piper.  When, 
therefore,  the  retnrning-offioer  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Graham  had  beaten 
Mr.  8tamfbrd  by  thirty-eight  votes, 
and  when  Mr.  Stamford's  commit- 
tee thereupon  demanded  a  scrutiny, 
Mr.  Graham's  heart  sank  within 
him.  His  father  had  with  difficulty 
been  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  his 
entering  into  the  contest  at  all. 
The  funds  at  his  disposal  were  quite 
exhausted,  and  here  was  the  battle 
to  be  fought  over  again.  But  who, 
having  committed  himself  to  such 
a  Btru^le,  ever  willingly  withdrew 
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from  it  ?  Mr.  Grabam  did  not ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  he  was  pro- 
Donnoed  member  for  Hall,  with  a  aebt 
of  £6000  hanging  lilce  a  mill-Btone 
npon  bis  back. 

The  lesson  thos  taught  him  at  the 
oateet  of  his  career  Mr.  Graham 
never  afterwards  forgot  He  was 
fortaoate  enongh  to  raise  the  money 
at  interest,  withoat  calling  apon 
his  fatiier  for  a  shilling;  bat  he 
registered  a  vow  to  rash  no  more 
blindfold  into  scrapes  of  the  kind; 
and  he  kept  it,  in  spite  of  many  a 
strong  indacemeot  in  after-times  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Graham  took  his  seat  on  the 
third  Opposition  bench,  behind  bis 
relative  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton. 
Near  him  sat  Mr.  E.  fiilioe  (the  Bear), 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Kennedy;  below  him.  Sir  Francis 
Bardett,  Mr.  Hame,  and  Lord  Al- 
thorpe.  It  was  a  goodly  associa- 
tion, and  it  prodaoed  its  legitimate 
resaita  The  war  of  parties  soon 
began ;  and  in  March  1819,  scarcely 
a  month  after  he  bad  taken  his 
seat,  the  young  member  delivered 
his  maiden  speech.  It  proved  a 
signal  fail(\re.  Aboundinff  in  plati- 
tudes, and  spoken  with  tne  air  and 
in  the  tone  of  an  exquisite,  it 
scarcely  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  a  moment,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  amid  that 
buzz  of  general  conversation  which, 
more  surely  than  any  violent  outcry 
of  dissent,  marks  the  disinclination 
of  the  Commons  of  England  to  be 
instructed.  Mr.  Graham  felt  that 
his  shot  had  missed,  yet  he  by  no 
means  lost  heart  He  believed  that 
the  causes  of  the  failare  might  be 
equally  shared  between  himself  and 
the  House,  and  he  determined  to 
try  again  and  again  till  he  should 
compel  the  attention  which  was 
now  denied  him.  Meanwhile  he 
sought  comfort  under  the  disap- 
pointment in  a  connection  which 
proved  to  be  the  source,  to  him,  of 
the  purest  happiness  through  lile. 
On  the  Sth  of  July  1819  he  married 
Fanny  Callander,  one  of  the  love- 
liest women  whom  England,  fertile 
in  beauty,  had  ever  produced.    She 


was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir 
James  Callander,  afterwards  Camp- 
bell of  Askioelaa,  and  the  aant,  as 
we  need  hardly  stop  to  observe,  of 
the  still  beautiful  and  highly-gifted 
Mrs.  Norton. 

Mr.  Graham's  next  eflS>rt  was 
made  during  that  eventful  autumn 
session  whin  Parliament  met  in 
consequence  of  the  Peterloo  affair, 
and  the  Government  demanded 
powers  beyond  those  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  deal  with  •the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  country.  One 
of  the  bills  which  Ministers  pro- 
posed, with  a  view  to  stop  the  or- 
Sanized  -  agitation  which  Radical 
elegates  kept  up,  prohibited  all 
persons  not  reddeot  m  a  town,  or 
being  freeholders,  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  toifn 
.meeting.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
which  the  ambitious  member  for 
Hull  oould  not  possibly  allow  to 
escape.  He  rose  to  demand  whether 
the  member  for  a  borough,  being 
neither  the  inhabitant  for  such  bo- 
rough nor  a  freeman,  would  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and 
when,  to  his  great  indignation,  no- 
body seemed  inclined  to  reply,  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  argue  the 
case,  and  to  state  it  as  peculiarly  his 
own.  Just  at  that  moment  a  sound 
of  suppressed  laughter  was  heard 
in  the  House,  whereupon  the  mem- 
ber for  Hull  lost  his  head,  and,  after 
rambling  on  for  a  few  minutes 
without  a  single  cheer  to  sustain 
him,  sat  down,  retaining  no  recol- 
lection either  of  what  &  had  said, 
or  of  what  he  meant  to  say. 
*' There's  an  end  of  Graham, **  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Henry  Lasoelles,  jeer- 
iogly ;  ^  we  shdl  hear  no  more  of 
him."  But  Mr.  Lascelles  was  mis- 
taken. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  dis- 
comfiture, the  baffled  senator  stood 
up  again  when  the  bill  went  into 
committee.  This  time  he  had  care- 
fully prepared  his  speech,  and  the 
House  listened  to  it,  without,  how- 
ever, evincing  any  signs  that  it  ap- 
proved. He  was  still  on  the  losing 
side  in  politics;  and  though  his 
friends    saw   that    there   was  good 
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fitoff  in  him,  even  they  scarcely  ytn- 
tared  to  hope  that  he  would  ever 
prore  more  than  a  nflefnl  second-rate 
orator,  and  a  good  man  of  bosineas 
whenever  matters  of  detail  came  to  be 
coDsfdered. 

The  death  of  George  III.  in  Feb- 
ruary 1820  warned  the  Honse  of 
Gommons  that  its  days  were  num< 
hered.  The  -€k>vernment  was  de- 
8iroq|  of  precipitating  the  diasola- 
tion ;  and  the  Opposition  took,  in 
consequence,  -  an  early  opportunity 
to  hamper  them,  as  itar  as  mieht  be, 
by  a  small  reform  bill  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  that  the  writs  for 
Grampound,  Penrhyo,  Barnstaple, 
and  Oamelford,  shonld  be  suspend- 
ed, in  order  to  afford  the  new  Par- 
liament an  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into  the  corruption  with  which  these 
boroughs  were  charged.  But  Lord 
John's  motion,  which  Mr.  Graham 
supported,  though  saccessful  in  the 
Lower  Honse,  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Upper,  and  the  members  dispersed, 
each  to  look  after  his  own  interest  as 
he  best  might 

It  wonld  have  been  idle  in  Mr. 
Graham  to  offer  himself  again  to 
the  constituency  of  HuIL  He  had 
done  nothing  in  Parliament  to 
secure  a  re-election,  except  at  the 
cost  of  a  second  contest,  and  that 
be  could  not  afford.  The  interest 
of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  first 
election  pressed  heavily  upon  his 
small  income,  and  he  at  once  made 
up  his  mind  to  look  for  a  seat  else- 
where. Now  the  Lowther  influ- 
ence, powerful  as  it  had  heretofore 
been,  was  beginning  to  give  way  in 
the  north  of  England.  Both  the 
county  of  Cumberland  and  the  city 
of  Carlisle  were  growing  restive,  and 
the  Whigs  declared  their  intention 
of  fighting  for  both  seats  in  the 
city,  and  for  one  at  least  in  the 
county.  It  was  proposed  to  Mr. 
Graham  that  he  should  stand  in 
the  Liberal  interest  for  Carlisle  ; 
while  Mr.  Curwen,  up  to  that  time 
the  city  member,  contested  the 
county  against  Sir  John  Lowther. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Graham 
had  the  good  taste  to  decline  this 


{MToposal.  He  oonld  not  fight  under 
a  Whig  banner  so  close  to  Netber- 
by  without  greatly  distressing  his 
fother ;  and  vaulting  as  his  ambi- 
tion was,  it  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  course.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
throwing  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence into  Mr.  Cnrwen's  scale  as  can- 
didate for  the  eonnty.  Mr.  Curwen 
succeeded,  so  did  Mr.  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  in  Westminster,  advo- 
cating household  suffrage,  triennal 
Parliaments,  and  counting  among 
the  busiest  of  his  .  canvassers  the 
late  member  for  Hull.  Mr.  Graham's 
activity  on  that  occasion  fixed  upon 
him  the  attention  of  certain  gentle- 
men connected  by  property  with 
the  little  borough  of  St.  Ives.  They 
took  him  up,  he  canvassed  the  con- 
stituency, and  on  the  day  of  election 
was  brought  in  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  And  well  and  zealously  he 
redeemed  the  pledges  which  he  had 
given  to  his  Liberu  supporters.  He 
voted  with  Mr.  Hume  against  a 
proposed  Increase  to  the  civiMist 
of  George  IV.,  and  for  inquiry 
into  the  expenses  6f  the  Regency 
during  the  five  preceding  years. 
He  took  part  with  Mr.  Brougham 
in  his  attack  on  the  droits  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
joined  Lord  John  Hnssell  in  de- 
manding that  the  report  on  the 
civii-iist  should  be  deferred  till  the 
estimates  for  tb^  year  had  been 
fully  examined.  Every  proposal,  in 
short,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
weakening  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  and  the  overthrow  of  exist- 
ing usages,  received  his  cordial  sup- 
port He  was,  frith  Mr.  Curwen 
and  Mr.  Brougham,  a  decided  enemy 
'  to  the  Corn  Laws  as  they  then 
existed.  He  went  into  the  gallery 
with  Lord  John  Bussell  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Grampound,  and 
the  transfer  of  its  members  to 
Leeds.  In  -a  like  spirit  be  stood 
by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  when 
denouncing  the  Scottish  system  of 
election,  and  requiring  that  the 
number  of  Barons  of  the  Excheqaer 
should  be  reduced.  Finally,  in  the 
disputes  which   arose   about    Qaeeu 
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Cftroline,  he  ranged  himBelf  nnder 
her  Majesty's  banner.  This  was 
prettv  well  within  the  brief  in- 
terval of  lees  than  a  jrear,  as  uidi- 
eating  the  course  which  he  had 
determined  to  follow.  Bat  a  check 
came.  The  electors  of  St  Ives  were 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  their  new 
member.  They  presented  a  petition 
early  in  1821  against  Mr.  Graham's 
return,  and  Mr.  Graham,  rather  than 
incnr  the  certain  expense  and  hazard 
of  a  somtiny,  resigned  his  seat 

Mortified  as  he  was  at  finding 
himself  thus  excluded  from  public 
life,  Mr.  Graham  possessed  too  good 
a  digestion  to  let  the  circumstance 
prey  upon  his  spirits.  His  home 
was  then,  as  it  continued  to  be 
to  the  last,  the  diief  scene  of  his 
happiness ;  and  the  birth  of  his 
first-born  son  on  the  7th  of  April 
1820,  ehed  additional  light  over 
the  domestic  circle.  It  suited 
neither  his  means  nor  his  tastes  to 
reside  in  London  as  an  idler ;  he 
therefore  retired  into  Cumberland, 
and,  settling  down  at  Orofthead,  the 
unpretending  house  to  which  he 
bad  carried  his  beautiful  bride,  he 
threw  himself  with  all  his  energies 
into  country  pursuits.  It  was  high 
time  that  he  .should.  His  father, 
an  easy-going  and  generous  man, 
had  never  looked  after  his  afifaira 
as  became  him.  He  put  himself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  an 
agent  from  whqp  he  exacted  no 
accounts,  and  who  did  with  the 
rents  of  the  large  estate  of  Nether- 
by  pretty  much  as  he  pleased. 
The  consequence  was  that  fftrms 
and  farm-buildings  went  to  ruin. 
Payments  on  actount  were  all  that 
the  landlord  received,  and  tenants 
got  into  arrear  so  far  that  recovery, 
was  impossible.  With  some  dim- 
culty  Mr.  Graham  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  transfer  tne  management 
of  the  property  to  him,  and  the  work 
of  practical  reform  began.  But  the 
extent  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  grapple  may  be  guessed  at, 
when  we  eay  that  encumbrances  to 
the  amount  of  not  less  than  J£l2o,000 
lay  like  a  dead  weight  upon  Ne- 
tberby. 


Mr.  Graham  had  aooompHshed  a 
good  deal  Money  was  raised  on 
more  favourable  terms ;  roads  wece 
made,  marshes  drained,  farm-buildings 
rendered  habitable,  and  a  better 
q^stem  of  tillage  introduced,  when, 
in  1824  his  father  died,  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  to  the 
estate.  An  additional  burden  was 
of  course  laid  npon>  the  latter  in 
the  shape  of  dower  to  L&dj  Cathe- 
rine, but  for  the  sisters  of  th^  new 
Qrietor'  scarcely  any  provision 
been  made.  Sir  James,  like  a 
good  brother  as  he  was,  supplied 
the  deficiency  out  of  bis  own 
funds.  But  this  done,  there  re- 
mained so  little  on  which  to  reckon, 
more  especially  with  his  views  of 
extensive  improvement,  that  he 
thought  seriously  of  selling  Nethei^ 
by,  and  of  embarkhlg,  with  what- 
ever might  remain  to  him  after 
Sjmg  off  the  mortgages,  in  trade 
e  even  went  so  far  as  to  op^  a 
negotiation  with  a  London  banking- 
house  which  happened  at  that  mo- 
/nent  to  desire  an  extension  of  its 
business,  and  waited  only  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  James  £van  Bailej  of 
Bristol,  to  whom,  through  a  friend, 
he  referred  the  question.  ^  Tell 
him,"  said  .that,  experienced  banker, 
''  to  hold  £sst  by  Netherl^,  and 
keep  clear  of  bankinff.'*  By  T^ether- 
by  Sir  James  accordingly  held  fast, 
and  within  twelve  months  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Fol^  Thornton, 
Down,  &  Co.  appeared  in  the  '  Ga- 
zette.'' 

It  had  1aeen  Sir  James's  dream 
that,  as  a  banker  or  as  a  thriving 
merchant,  he  would  find  readier  ac- 
cess to  the  political  career  on  which 
he  desired  to  enter,  than  as  the 
owner  of  a  large  and  encumbered 
estate.  The  fate  of  Messrs.  Pole  and 
Thornton  awoke  him  from  that 
dream,  and  he  bent  all  his  energies 
to  diminish,  if  he  could  not  entirely 
remove,  the  debt  upon  Netberby. 
His  own  habits  were  prudent  and 
economical  He  chose  for  his  as- 
sociates piiaotical  agriculturists, 
studied  ever^  work  that  came  out 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and 
put  in  practice  such  suggestions  as 
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appeared  to  be  wis&  He  read,  like-  tmiversal  suffrage  and  annaal  Par- 
wise,  with  a  Tiew  to  prepare  himself  liaments  ;  bat  of  everythiog  on  the 
at  some  futare  time  for  pablic  h'fe,  siokiog-scale  short  of  these  two 
aod  read  to  excellent  purpose.  The  points  he  was  then  the  advocate. 
oonseqaeoce  was,  that  /every  year  He  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
saw  the  burden  diminiah  which  at  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  ontset  seemed  to  be  intolerable ;  the  total  removal .  of  religions  dts- 
and  that,  in  1826,  bis  drcnmstances,  abilities,  retrenchment  in  the  pub- 
if  not  easy,  were  at  all  events  much  lie  expenditure,  and  the  reduction 
less  harassing  than  at  one  moment  within  moderate  limits  of  the  im- 
he  had  expected  them  ever  to  "be.  port-daty  on    com.      The    straggle 

Tt  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  was  fierce  both  in  Carlisle  and  else- 
came  before  the  pablic  as  an  aathor.  where,  for  the  Catholic  Question 
His  pamphlet  on  corn  and  carrency  was  approaching  a  crisis ;  and  Sir 
made  a  great  sensation,  taking  men  James,  support^  by  all  the  opera- 
of  all  parties  by  surprise.  Its  argu-  tives  of  the  city,  came  in  at  the  head 
-ment  went  far  beyond  the  age  in  of  the  poll.  His  first  vote  in  the 
which  it  appeared.  Upon  the  9ank  House  was  against  the  Gbveroment, 
Restriction  Act  of  1797  he  laid  on  a  question  of  an  increased  grant 
the  blame  of  all  the  evils  under  out  of  the  Consolidated  Food  to 
which  the  country  then  laboured,  the  Dake  and  Dachess  of  Clarence; 
and  censured  Mr.  Peel  for  returning  his  next,  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
too  hastily  to  cash  payments  in  abuses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
1819.  The  eliding-scale,  as  a  pro-  On  both  occasions  he  went  into  the 
tection  to  corn-growers,  he  entirely  lobby,  one  of  a  small  minority.  But 
condemned,  and  reasoned  in  favour  already  prospects  began  to  open  for 
of  free  trade,  with  a  small  but  fixed  him,  on  which  be  had  no  reason  to 
duty  on  foreign  corn  as  some  com-*  count  in  returning  to  public  life, 
pensation  for  the  peculiar  burdens  Lord  Liverpool  was  struck  down  by 
which  the  land  was  called  upon  to  paralysis  in  1827,  and  that  scram- 
bear.  We  who  read  the  pamphlet  bl^  for  a  successor  at  theyTreasury 
now,  remembering  all  that  the  coun-  began,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
try  has  gone  through,  and  looking  Torrens  gives  a  very  inaccurate  ac- 
to  the  present  state  both  of  its  count  Following  implicitly  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  in-  story  told  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  he  en- 
terests,  cannot  sufficiently  admire  deavours  to  show  that  Canning  was 
the  audacity  of  the  country  gentle-  no  intriguer ;  that  George  lY.  hated 
man  who,  in  s  1826,  could  thus  ex-  and  would  have  set  Canning  aside, 
press  himself.  But  his  audacity  had  he  seen  his  way  to  any  other  ar- 
told.  Though  all  the  leaders  of  rangement ;  and  that  the  Conyng- 
party,  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Cob-  ham  ioflaence  had  nothing  in  the 
bet,  denounced  and  censured,  there  world  te  say  in  deciding  the  King's 
were  multitudes  in  the  ranks  who  policy.  We  know  better  ;  and  we 
approved  the  Cumberland  baronet's  know  likewise  that  not.  the  Tories 
reasoning,  and  no  great  while  elapsed  only,  but  the  most  consistent  and 
ere  they  gave  tangible  proof  of  their  stanchest  of  the  Whigs  never  trusted 
sympathy  with  his  views.  Canning.     Sir  James  Graham,  on  the 

At  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  other  hand,  ranged  himself  among 
in  1826,  Mr.  James,  who  for  some  the  Canningites,  and  soon  became 
time  had  represented  Carlisle,  re-  the  friend  and  fayourite  pupil  of 
tired.  A  requisition  was  imme-  Huskisson.  He  sat  on  the  minis- 
diately  sent  in  to  Sir  James  Q-raham,  terial  side  of  the  Speaker's  chair 
who  replied  to  it  favourably,  and  while  Canning  led  the  House,  and 
came  forward  as  the  Liberal  candi-  be  retained  his  place  during  the  ad- 
date.  We  do  not  use  the  stronger  ministration  which  succc^ed  on 
term,  Badical,  because,  to  do  him  Canning's  demise.  But  Lord  Gode- 
jostice,  Sir  James   never  voted  for  rich's  reign*  was  shprt ;  and  on  the 
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asBumption  of  office  by  the  Duke 
of  WellinjrtOD,  Sir  James  withdrew 
with  his  Whig  allies  to  the  Oppo- 
sitioQ  beoches.  His  oppoeitioo/ 
however,  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  modified  by  the  esteem 
in  which  he  held  Mr.  Haskissoo. 
The  Com  Bill  which  that  gentle- 
man introdaced,  still  being  a  mi- 
nister, Sir  James  Graham  support- 
ed, though  it  was  framed  on  a  orin- 
ciple  at  variance  with  that  which 
he  had  advocated  in  his  pamphlet ; 
and  many  yean  elapsed  ere  he  could 
bring  himself  to  contemplate  with- 
out alarm  the  disturbance  of  the 
compromise  into  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved, contending  parties  had  en- 
tered by  its  adoption. 

In  1827  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
representation  of  Cumberland,  and 
Sir  Jaroea  was  easily  persuaded  to 
resign  his  seat  for  Oarllsle  and  to 
set  up  for  the  county.  His  return 
was  not  opposed,  and  he  entered 
the  House  after  a  brief  absence  as  a 
county  member.  Though  still  in- 
effective in  debate,  the  House  began* 
to  consider  him  a  man  of  promise. 
He  was  an  excellent  member  of 
committees,  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tendance, and  remarkably  skilful 
in  sifting  evidence.  He  spoke 
likewise  with  effect  in  moving  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  limit- 
ing the  circulation  of  Scotch  notes 
to  Scotland  itself;  and  his  speech, 
though  overladen,  as  most  of  bis 
speeches  were,  with  quotations,  was 
referred  to  by  almost  all  who  fol- 
lowed him,  whether  advocating  or 
opposing  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the  matter.  But  his  great  start  was 
taken,  when  the  Duke,  by  passing 
his  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  gave  the 
first  decided  shock  to  the  Tory 
party.  Sir  James  of  course  ap- 
proved the  measure,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  he  had  al- 
ways been  the  consistent  supporter. 
And  he  *did  more.  He  took  an 
opportunity  of  commending  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  absence,  for  the 
sacrifice  to  duty  which  he  had  made 
of  his  seat  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  paved  the  way  thereby 


for  the  close  intimacy  which  in  doe 
time  arose  between  him  and  that 
great  though  not  always  straightfor- 
ward or  very  consistent  statesman. 

Whatever  the  Doke's  conduct 
and  views  at  that  critical  momeot 
may  have  been,  those  of  his  subor- 
dinates strike  us  now  as  not  only  - 
impolitic,  but  dishonest  Sir  Qeorge  f 
Murray  went  out  of  his  way  to  as- 
sure the  Whigs  that  he  intended  to 
manage  the  aflfairs  of  the  colonies 
on  the  principles  which  they  advo- 
cated. Sir  Henry  Hardinge  be- 
came a  frequent  visitor  at  Spenser 
House,  and  professed  opinions 
there  which  led  Lord  Althorpe  to 
reckon  upon  him  as  a  willing  mem- 
ber of  a  new  coalition.  Meanwhile 
three  members  of  Brookes^s,  Lords 
Hosselyn  and  Jersey  and  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  held  office  ander  a  Tory 
chief,  and  Earl  Orey  was  approached 
with  a  view  to  conciliation  by  creat- 
ing his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lambton, 
Earl  of  Durham.  All  this  gave 
sure  evidence  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  en- 
couraged the  discontented  among 
its  old  supporters  to  aim  at  its  over- 
throw. Go  the  other  band,  Sir 
James  Graham,  as  if  looking  rather 
to  a  fusion  than  to  the  break-up  of 
parties,  declared  that  he  saw  little 
dififerenc^,  except  on  the  question 
of  the  currency,  between  the  opin- 
ions entertained  by  the  Opposition 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  on  the  other. 
And,  as  if  to  test  the  House^  be 
moved,  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  that  since  PeeFs  bill  of 
1819  was  accepted  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  currency  question,  the 
salaries  of  all  pnblie  servants  should 
be  cut  down  by  20  per  cent  Though 
listened  to  attentively,  he  reodved 
small  support,  either  from  his  own 
friends  or  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  he  added,  by  the  vigour 
of  his  appeal,  to  the  reputation 
which  he  had  already  acquired^  and 
was  by  common  consent  assigned 
a  place  with  Lord  Althorpe,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Brougham, 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ia  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Ewly  in  Ma^  1830  the  Parlifr. 
menUry  campaign  opeoed  in  ear- 
nesty  by  a  notice  of  motion  by  8ir 
t  James  Graham  for  a  return  of  all 
the  pensions,  salaries,  and  emoln- 
ments  then  receivable  by  membera 
of  the  Privy  Coancil.  His  speech 
was,  in  its  own  way,  a  telling  one; 
and  the  motion  was  met  by  a  pro- 
posal from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheqaer  to  supply  the  honour- 
able member  with  a  comprehensive 
enomeration   of  all   civil   and  mili- 

I  tary  offices  and  salaries  nnder  the 
Crown.  Sir  James  either  felt  or 
affected  great  indignation,  and,  in 
rejecting  Mr.  Gonlbonrne*s  coun- 
ter-proposal, made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, ''That  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  stoop  to  ignoble  game 
while  flights  of  voracious  birds  6( 
prey  were  floating  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air/'  This  was  one 
of  the  dap-traps  in  which  Sir  James 
on  all  convenient  occasions  in- 
dulged, and  it  had  its  effect  Not 
fewer  than  147  members  in  a 
House  of  382  voted  with  him— -a 
remarkable    sign   of    the    times,    a 

'  sate  proof  that  'men's  passions  had 
overclouded  their  reason  on  many 
matters,  and  that  Government  by 
party,  as  it  had  once  existed,  was 
for  a  season  at  least  at  an  end. 

Encouraged  by  the  plaudits  which 
wer6  heaped  upon  him,  Sir  James, 
after  remaining  quiet  for  a  .  few 
weeks,  moved  to  reduce  the  grant 
for  sfyecial  diplomatic  missions  from 
£28,000  to  £18,000  avear.  He  was 
again  opposed  with  all  the  strength 
which  the  Government  could  mus- 
ter, and  again  failed.  But  failure 
on  this  occasion  was  accepted  on 
both  sides  as  a  triumph.  In  a 
House  of  2f7  members,  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  19 
only.  It  was  a  blow  to  the  Minis- 
ters scarcely  less  severe  than  that 
which  they  received  the  same  even- 
ing, when  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
carried  his  clause  in  *the  Forgery 
Bill  against  them  —  abolishing  the 
punishment  of  death  in  all  cases 
except  where  wills  were  concerned. 

The  death  of  George  IV.,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1830,  was  soon  follow- 


ed by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
Sir  James  went  back  to  his  consti- 
tuents with  a  reputation  largely  en- 
hanced ;  and  while  his  canvass  was 
at  its  height,  tidings  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Paris  arrived.  They  set  the 
whole  country  in  a  blaze,  and  two 
Liberal  members  immediately  start- 
ed for  Cumberland.  A  fierce  con- 
test ensued,  of'  the  temper  of  which 
some  idea  may  be  formed  when  we 
transcribe  one  of  the  toasts  which 
was  proposed  and  accepted  amid  a 
tempMt  of  applause  at  a  public  din- 
ner given  to  Sir  James  Graham  at 
Whitehaven  — '*  May  the  heads  of 
Don  Miguel,  King  Ferdinand,  and 
Charles  Capet  be  severed  from  their 
bodies  and  roll  in  the  dust,  and  the 
sooner  the  better."  It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James 
Graham  if  we  omitted  to  add  that 
he  wholly  disapproved  of  this  sen- 
timent, and  that,  while  applauding 
the  revolution,  he  expressed  himself 
anxious  that  the  French  people 
should  use  their  victory  with  mo- 
deration. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  era 
into  the  history  of  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place,  while  sketching 
Sir  James  Graham's  career,  to  enter 
much  at  length.  The  elections  of 
1830  had  gone  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  country  seemed  to 
have  become  a  prey  to  anarchy. 
There  were  incendiary  fires  in  many 
places;  and  when  Parliament  met 
in  November  to  provide  a  remedy, 
the  worst  spirit  manifested  itself  in 
both  Houses.  The  King's  visit  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was 
postponed ;  and  the^  Duke,  with  ex- 
traordinary rashness,  gave  utterance 
to  a  statement  which  his  enemies 
insisted  on  accepting  as  a  manifesto 
against  all  reform.  A  coalition  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  the  ultra- 
Tories  to  expel  him  from  power 
ensued,  and  Ministers,  being  de- 
feated on  a  question  of  the  civil 
list,  resigned  their  places.  In 
bringing  all  this  to  pass  Sir  James 
had  taken  an  active  part,  and  he 
received  his  reward  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty,  with   a  seat   in   £arl   Grey's 
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Cabinet.  He  was  placed  at  {the  Ad- 
miralty, bowever,  rather  as  repre- 
senting ultra  opinions  than  from 
any  admiration  of  hia  talents  and 
industry;  for  Earl  Grey,  desiring 
above  all  things  to  throw  the  aa- 
tbority  of  Government  into  the 
bands  of  aristocrats,  was  too  |)ru- 
dent  to  overlook  the  policy,  sita- 
ated  as  he  then  was,  of  having 
every  great  party  in  the  State  re- 
presented in  his  cabinet.  Hence 
tlie  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Wynn, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Goderich, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  were  invited 
to  take  their  seats  beside  Lord 
Lansdowde,  Lord  Althorpe,  and 
Lord  Carlisle ;  and  Lord  Durham, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne readily  joined  them.  Among, 
all  these  there  was  not  one  who  dis- 
played so  large  an  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative ability  .  as  Sir  James 
Graham,  or  who  with  so  much  frank- 
ness acknowledged,  when  the  proper 
/  time  came,  that  the  improvements 
effected  by  him  in  the  department 
were  little  more  than  the  execution 
of  plans  which  his  predecessor  had 
already  arranged  and  determined 
upon. 

Eurl  Grey  had  taken  of&ce  pledg- 
ed to  three  things,  —  Retrenchment, 
Non-intervention  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Parliamentary  Reform.  Into 
all  these  Sir  James  Graham  eager- 
ly threw  himself.  Returned  again 
without  opposition  for  Cumberland, 
be  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  worked  like  a  slave  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  business  which  devolved  upon 
him.  For  now^his  real  worth  was 
discovered.  What  might  be  wanting 
in  brilliancy  he  endeavoured  to  make 
up  by  labour ;  and  he  held  his  own, 
not  without  a  hard  tight  for  it, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Althorpe, .  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Ministerial  party,  was  slow 
and  confused.  He  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  subtle  and 
,  ambitious  promptings  of  Graham, 
and  often  sought  for  them.  Whether 
the  proposal  in  the  first  Whig  bud- 
get to  impose  a  tax  on  the  transfer 
of  stock  came  from  this  source  does 


not   appear;    hot   the   measore,  is 
spite  of  the   eloquence  with  which 
Sir    James    Graham    supported   it, 
met  with  no  success,  and  was  with-  • 
drawn  amid  the  jeers  of  the  House. 

This  was  a  bad  beginning,  and 
bis  speech  in  defence  of  the  army 
estimates  proved  equally  unfortao- 
ate.  The  pledge  of  Don-interven- 
tion  had  been  thrown  over  by  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  Belgium, 
and  an  increase  to  the  army  was 
asked  for.  In  advocating  this  in- 
crease. Sir  James  allowed  himself 
considerable  latitude  of  speech  .  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  O'Gormao  Mahon,  conceiviog 
that  he,  among  others,  had  been 
attacked,  called  upon  the  First 
Lord  to  retract,  or  else  to  give  him 
personal  satisfaction.  Sir  James 
requested  Lord  Althorpe  to  act  for 
him  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
quarrel  was  amicably  settled. 

The  improvements  introduced 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Admir- 
alty were  chiefly  these :  Sir  JanMS 
abolished  the  Victualling  and  Nary 
Boards  as  separate  establishments; 
he  required  the  accounts  of  the 
office  to  be  kept  by  doable  entry; 
he  proposed  to  throw  open  the  great 
national  asylum  at  Greenwich  to  sea- 
men of  the  mercantile  marine;  and, 
failing  to  accomplish  that,  he  reliev- 
ed the  mercantile  marine  from  the 
special  tax  which  it  had  heretofore 
borne.  Nor  was  he  all  the  while  ex- 
empt from  a  full  share  of  the  harden 
of  administration  in  other  respects. 
Earl  Grey  never  lost  sight  ot  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  re- 
form the  representative  system 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  committee  of  {pur  was  ap> 
pointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  report  upon  it  to  tbs 
Cabinet.  Lord  Durham,  Lord  John 
Russell,*  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Sir 
James  Graham  composed  that  com- 
mittee, of  which  no  member  worked 
more  steadily  and  with  greater  zeal 
than  Sir  James. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  tell  over 
again  the  thrice-told  tale  of  the 
bloodless  revolution  of  1831-32.  Is 
preparing    the    scheme    which    the 
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GoTernment  was  to  bring  forward, 
Sir  James  Graham  appears  to  have 
been  less  extravagant  than  some  of 
his  colleagaes.  He  desired  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with 
existiiifif  rights  in  coantiep,  except 
by  adding  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders to  the  ancient  freeholders. 
In  boroaghs  he  was  an  advocate 
for  occapancy  as  a  condition  to 
freedom,  and  was  wiUiog  that  the 
limit  of  the  pecuniary  qnalificatioos 
shonld  be  wide.  He  objected  to  the 
ballot,  and  to  anything  like  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  perfect  nniform- 
ity  of  franchise  anywhere.  Yet  such 
was  his  infirmity  of  purpose  that  he 
yielded  his  own  opinions  to  those 
of  men  of  stronger  will,  and  affixed 
his  signature  to  a  report  which  re- 
commended the  ballot  and  other 
arrangements  of  which  he  disap- 
proved. It  was  this  weakness,  in- 
deed—  this  apparent  inability  to 
arrive  at  settled  convictions  and 
to  stand  by  them  —  which  consti- 
tnted  the  great  flaw  in  Sir  Jamea 
Graham's  character  as  a  public  man. 
His  biographer,  we  observe,  com- 
mends him  for  the  specialty,  and 
endeavours  to  make  what  was  mere 
irresolution  stand  in  the  ligfit  of 
judicial  impartiality.  **  Half'  his 
life,"  says  Mr.  Torrens,  "was  spent 
in  comparing  and  pondering  oppo- 
site results,  and  determining  judi- 
cially in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  bis  study  on  which  side  the  bal- 
ance lay.  ^TJpon  the  whole'  again 
and    again   occurs    throughout    his 

}>rivate  correspondence  and  pub- 
ic judgments,  for  jadgmenta  they 
frequently  were  —  a  phrase  which  a 
statesman  of  a  constitutional  coun- 
try n!ay  well  employ  as  eminently 
expressive  of  the  true  candour  and 
humility  of  wisdom."  Doubtless 
this  is  true;  but  if  we  find  the 
statesman  afterwards  going  apart 
from  his  own  conclusions,  and  fall- 
ing in  with  proDosals  against  which 
he  had  "on  the  whole"  decided, 
wliat  can  we  say  of  him  except  that 
his  humility  degenerates  into  weak- 
ness^ and  that,  whatever  qualities  he 
may  possess,  firmness  of  purpose  is 
certainly  not  one  of  them? 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not 
even  now  could  Sir  James  Graham 
command  the  attention  of  the 
House.  His  great  atteotibn  to 
business,  his  value  on  a  committee, 
and  his  administrative  abilities,  were 
very  generally  acknowledged,  but 
as  a  speaker  he  made  little  or  no 
impression.  Even  his  advocacy  of 
what  may  be  called  his  own  mea- 
sure was  felt  to  be  feeble — a  strange 
medlev  of  confused  discussion  and 
turgid  enunciations.  But  the  bill 
had  other  sources  of  strength  to 
depend  upon  than  the  logic  of  its 
Parliamentary  supporters.  Politi- 
cal unions  and  conspiracies  out  of 
doors  did  the  work,  and  the  King 
and  the  House  of  Lords  were  forced 
to  accept  their  oVn  humiliation. 
Firet  came  the  dissolution  on  the 
23d  of  April  1831,  a  step  into  which 
William  IV.  was  coerced  by  the  over- 
bearing insolence  of  Earl  Grey  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham.  Then 
followed  elections  wherein  brute 
force  bore  down  all  opposition, 
and  by-and-by  such  an  assembly  at 
Westminster  as  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Ministers  who 
had  brought  it  together.  On  the 
top  of  that  wave  Sir  James  Graham 
was  again  borne  into  Parliament  — 
a  colleague  being  given  to  him  of 
opinions  far  more  advanced  than 
his  own.  So  it  befell  in  the  borough 
of  Carlisle,  so  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Westmoreland. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Sir  James 
Graham  did  not  contemplate  the 
crisis,  which  he  had  helped  to  bring 
on,  without  alarm.  •*  We  have  ven- 
tured,'^ he  says,  speaking  of  himself 
and  bis  colleagues,  ^'to  drive  nearer 
the  brink  than  any  other  statesman 
ever  did  before;  but  we  did  so  be- 
cause aware  that  if  we  let  go  the 
reins  the  horses  would  be  maddened 
into  plunging  headlong  into  the 
abyss,  where  extrication  would  be 
impossible." 

We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to 
Sir  James  Graham's  reconstruction 
of  the  departments  in  the  Admi- 
ralty. ^  It  is  creditable  to  him  that 
he  disclaimed  all  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality in  such  reconstruction.    He 
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discoyered,  on  acoediog  to  office,  the  UdIoo.  Now,  Earl  Grey  was 
that  plaos  of  practical  reform  were  not  a  man  to  endure  contradiction 
already  settled,  and  he  had  the  calmly ;  he  introduced  a  stem  Co- 
good  sense  to  accept  and  act  npon  ercion  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
them  as  his  own.  He  found  a  will*  which  his  colleagues  fought  inch 
ing  adviser  likewise  in  Lord  Mel-  by  inch  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tille,  who  kept  back  nothing  from  In  order  to  conciliate  their  Radical 
him  when  consulted.  Having  com-  supporters,  they  proposed  at  the 
pleted  this  job,  he  set  himself  next  same  time  to  leduoe  the  number  of 
to  devise  some  means  of  getting  fid  Irish  bishops,  and  to  substitute  for 
of  the  necessity  of  impressment,  church-rate  in  Ireland  moneys  to 
and  was  affain  fortunate  enough  to  be  raised  by  taxes  imposed  on  all 
have  brought  to  him  an  important  sees  and  benefices.  Finally,  after 
letter,  addressed  by  Lord  Nelson  to  providing,  as  was  assumed,  a  better 
Earl  St  Yincent.  The  letter  in  method  of  managing  episcopal  and 
question  suggested  that  there  ought  chapter  lands,  a  clause  in  their  bill 
to  be  a  registration  of  seamen,  declared  ''That  it  should  be  lawfol 
among  whom,  at  the  sudden  out-  to  appropriate  any  portion  tboice 
break  of  war,  a  ballot  should  take  accruing  to  purposes  of  secular  nti- 
place,  with  permission;  as  in  the  lit^,  without  regard  to  the  religioos 
militia,  to  find  substitutes.  But,  opinions  of  persons  to  be  benefited." 
anxious  as  he  was  to  accomplish  This  famous  clause  (the  147th)  was 
this  object,  he  shrank  as  a  Minister  warmly  debated,  and  in  the  end 
of  the  Crown  from  openly  striking  withdrawn.  But  neither  section  of 
a  blow  at  the  prerogative.  When,  the  Legislature  seemed  to  be  saUs- 
tberefore,  Mr.  Buckingham  moved,  fied.  Indeed,  in  the  Cabinet  itself 
**That~  the  forcible  impressment  diversity  of  opinion  was  held  in 
of  seamen  for  His  Mafesty's  navy  regard  to  that  matter,  and  no  great 
was  unjust,  cruel,  inefficient,  and  while  elapsed  ere  diversity  of  opin- 
nnneoessary,"  Sir  James  Graham  ion  led  to  separation, 
resisted  the  motion.  He  fooght.  The  first  overt  proof  of  schism  io 
however,  less  for  the  evil,  itself  the  Cabinet  was  presented  by  the 
than  for  the  manner  of  applying  opposite  sides  which  Sir  James 
a  remedy,  and  obtained  leave  of  Graham  and  his  colleagues  took  od 
the  House  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  Mr.  O'Conneirs  motion  of  censure 
has  many  admirable  points  in  it,  upon  the  Irish  Judge,  Sir  William 
but  which  he  was  not  destined  to  Smith.  Sir  James, stoutly  resbted 
guide  through  its  various  stages  it  Mr.  Stanley,  Lord  Althorpe,  and 
till  it  became  law.  Lord  John  Russell  voted  for  it 
The  years  1833  and  1834  were  On  a  division,  Sir  James  went  out 
seasons  of  sore  trial  to  the  Reform  with  a  minority  of  74,  and  next 
Government  They  had  evoked  a  morning  tendered  his  resignation, 
power  at  home  which  they  found  He  had  proved  himself,  however, 
themselves  ill  able  to  control  They  too  valuable  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
had  entered  into  treaties  and  en-  ministration  to  be  cast  adrift,  and 
gagements  abroad,  the  necessity  of  Earl  Gre^  refused  to  part  with  bim. 
acting  up  to  which  involved  them  Three  nights  afterwards  he  com- 
in  heavy  expenses.  But  most  of  all  mitted  another  crime  by  ackoov- 
were  they  hampered  and  annoyed  ledging  in  his  place  that  the  eco- 
by  the  operations  of  the  Irish  party,  nomv  effected  by  his  predecessois 
which,  after  helping  them  to  carry  at  the  Admiralty  was  quite  equal  to 
their  great  measure,  asked  for  its  his  own.  Then  followed  a  discos- 
reward.  The  Irish  Established  sion  npon  the  Corn  Laws,  whidi 
Church  must  be  sacrificed ;  and  he  defended  as  they  stood ;  whereas 
the  better  to  insure  a  speedy  at-  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  Yice-Presi- 
tainment  of  that  object,  an  agita-  ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pro- 
tion  was    got  up  for  the  repeal  of  posed  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  for 
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a  didiog-flcale.  And  here  an  iDci- 
deot  befell  which  deserves  notice. 
Mr.  Poalett  Thompson  endeavoared 
to  confute  his  opponent  by  reading 
extraotfl  from  a  pamphlet  which  had 
appeared  in  1830,  and  in  which  the 
author,  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
a  Cumberland  Landowner,  advo- 
cated entire  freedom  of  trade  in 
corn,  as  in  other  commodities. 
Strange  to  say,  Sir  James  Graham 
toolc  no  notice  of  the  ironical  cheers 
which  followed  these  quotations,  and 
which  ibarked  the  conviction  of  the 
House  that  the  pamphlet  had  ema- 
nated from  bis  pen.  Yet  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  pamphlet  was 
the  work  of  a  Mr.  Booke,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  such  when,  four 
jeare  subsequently,  the  author  gave 
to  the  world  a  volume  on  the  science 
of  geology.  Why  Sir  James  Graham 
did  not  decline  the  honour  thrust 
upon  him  at  the  moment,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  and  his  biographer 
certainly  assigns  no  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  proceeding. 

The  Cabinet  worked  on  not  very 
amicably,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
did  it  what  service  he  could  by 
taking  charge  of  its  bill  for  remo- 
delling the  Exchequer  Office.  But 
the  time  was  come  when  he  felt 
that  he  could  serve  it  no  longer. 
Lord  Wellesley's  measure  for  con- 
verting tithes  in  Ireland  into  a 
permanent  rent>charge  on  the  land 
was  cumbered  by  a  question  fron^ 
Mr.  Shiel,  drawing  from  Lord  Johd 
Russell  something  like  a  pledge, 
that  the  Government  might  here- 
after consider  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying a  portion  of  this  rent-charge 
to  secular  purposes.  And  a  few 
days  later  Mr.  Ward  brought  for- 
ward his  motion,  "  That  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Establishment  in 
Ireland  exceeds  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Protestant  population,  and 
tliat,  it  being  the  right  of  the  State 
to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
Cbufch  property  in  such  a  manner 
as  Parliament  might  determine,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  House  '  that 
the  temporal  poesessioos  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  as  established  by 
law,  ought  to  be  reduced.'"    There 


was  DO  evading  a  movement  like 
this.  The  Cabinet  must  either  re- 
sist or  accept  Mr.  Ward's  motion, 
and  a  majority  determined  to  ac- 
ccept  it  Now,  however  Radical 
Sir  James  Graham's  views  might  be 
on  other  points,  he  was  then,  as 
he  always  had  been,  a  consistent 
Churchman.  Go  many  previous 
occasions  he  had  declared  his  de- 
termination to  defend  to  the  utter- 
most the  inviolability  of  what  he 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  institu- 
tion of  the  Empire;  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  Lord  Ripon,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  agreed  with  him.  When, 
therefore,  this  Act  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  Church  was 
accepted  by  the  Cabinet  as  its  own, 
the  four  Ministera  above  named 
felt  that  onty  one  course  lay  open 
to  them :  they  retired  from  the 
Administration,  and  shook  it  there- 
by to  its  base. 

Sir  James  sat  below  the  gang- 
way, on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  while  those  gyration^  went 
on  which  ended  in  shaking  Earl 
Grey  out  'of  the  Premier's  chair, 
aud  Lord  MelbourneMnto  it  With 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  half-dozen 
friends  who  adhered  to  him,  Sir 
James  kept  aloof  from  each  of  the 
rival  parties,  becoming  one  of  the 
company  who,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  de- 
scribed it,  *<  travelled  by  themselves 
in  tha  Derby  Dill^."  It  is  not  for 
us  to  inquire  into  the  motives 
which  animated  the  little  band  at 
that  time.  But  considerations  of 
delicacy  towards  old  friends  were 
surely*  rated  above  their  just  value 
when  they  induced  Mr.  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  a  few  months 
subsequently,  to  decline  takiig  office 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Had  they 
met  his  advances  as  frankly  aa 
they  deserved,  the  Conservative 
Government  of  1835  wouldyhave 
probably  stood  its  ground  f  and 
though  it  be  difficult  to  conceive, 
looking  both  at  things  present  ana 
things  past,  how  the  commercial 
system,  now  in  the  ascendant,  could 
have  been  pushed  aside,  still  the 
progress  of  that  system  would  have 
been    probably    more    gradual ;    it 
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certaioly   might   have    achieTed    its  Bistiog  the  extension  io    Irdand  of 

tnumph  at  a  sacrifice  less  costly  than  the   mnnicipal   changes  which  were 

the    dieroption   of    the    great  Tory  e£fected  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 

party,  which  followed  on  the  repeal  Mr.  Torrens   severely    ceneorea   Sir 

of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1646.  James    Graham.      This    is  naiaral 

Sir  James  was  coldly  looked  enough.  Going  far  beyond  his 
open  by  the  Liberals  for  abandon-  hero  in  Kadical  propensitaeSy  Mr. 
ing  Earl  Grey's  Administration,  and  Torrens  dispenses  blame  where  men 
a  cabal  was  got  np  to  resist  his  re*  of  moderate  views  woaid  award 
election  for  East  Comberland  in  praise.  He  seems  to  forget  that  all 
the  event  of  his  talcing  office  with  legislation  for  Ireland  was  ander- 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  refused  to  taken  in  those  days  with  a.  twofold 
take  office,  as  we  have  shown,  and  purpose  only  —  to  conciliate  Mr. 
defended  himself  well  at  the  bus-  0 'Connelly  and  to  humble  the  Hoofib 
tings  against  the  attacks  which  of  Lords.  The  Mdbourne  Minis- 
were  made  upon  him.  East  Gum-  try,  however,  rode  their  bobby  too 
berland  chose  him  again  to  be  its  fast.  Not  a  few  of  the  mo^t  dia- 
representative,  and  he  again  took  tinguished  of  the  old  reformers  fell 
his  seat  below  the  gangway  on  the  off  from  them.  Indeed,  to  aoch  a 
Ministerial  side  of  the  , House.  As  height  was  the  spirit  of  alienation  ear- 
an  independent  member,  however,  ried,  that  not  Sir  James  Graham 
he  stood  aloof  from  the  struggle  only,  but  likewise  Lord  Brougham, 
between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Sir>  Francis  Bardett,  and  Lord 
Whigs,  till  Lord  John  Bnssell  Stanley,  withdrew  their  names  fhHB 
brought  forward  his  famous  mo-  Brookes'^,  into  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
tion  ^  For  the  appropriation  to  had  been  received  as  a  member. 
secular  purposes  of  a  portion  of  From  this  date  np  to  the  death  of 
the  Church  property  in  Ireland."  William  IV.  in  1837,  party  spirit 
Then  Sir  James  Graham  threw  prevailed  in  Parliament  and  OQt  of 
over  all  party  scruples.  He  de-  it,  with  a  bitterness  which  has  no 
livered  against  the  motion  one  of  parallel  in  modern  times.  The 
the  most  telling  speeches  which  he  Ministers,  existing  by  the  breath 
ever  uttered  in  Parliament,  and  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Radicals, 
went  out  into  the  gallery  with  that  seemed  indifferent  to  the  conse- 
gallant  band  which  failed  to  keep  quences  of  the  measures  which  they 
their  chief  in  office  by  twenty-five  proposed.  The  great  body  of  the 
votes  only.  From  that  moment  his  Opposition,  carried  away  by  personal 
severance  from  the  Whigs  became  dislike  to  their  opponents,  fought 
a  mere  (juestion  of  time,  and  the  .more  than  one  battle  which  it  would 
bitterness  with  which  the  Muni-  have  been  wise  to  avoid,  and  com- 
cipal  Reform  Bill  was  argued  hur-  pelled  their  more  judicious  leaders 
ried  it  on.  Sir  James  had  never  to  fight  with  them.  On  the  whole, 
desired  to  swamp  >the  poorer  voters,  however,  the  Duke  in  the  Hoose 
either  in  counties  or  boroughs,  and  of  Lords  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  ia  the 
voted  l%ainst  the  extinction  of  the  Commons  managed  matters  well; 
class  of  freemen.  Having  gone  and  it  is  only  just  to  Sir  James 
out  with  the  Tories,  he  was  pre-  Graham  to  add,  that  they  found  in. 
paring  to  cross  the  House  to  his  him  a  hearty  as  well  as  a  pmdent 
old  seat,  when  a  storm  of   derisive  coadjutor. 

cheering  greeted   him,   accompanied       The     accession    of     her    preaent 

by  shouts  of  "Stay  where  you  are  I"  Majesty  led,  of  course,  to  a  diasolu- 

He  stopped,  looked    angrily  at  the  tion,  and    Sir   James   Graham'  .had 

benches    whence    the    sounds    pro-  the    mortification    to    find     himself 

ceeded,  and  then  sat  down  with   a  opposed    in    East    Cumberland    by 

smile  of  scorn  on  his  lips  on  one  of  Major   Aglionby,  formerly  his   fast- 

the  Opposition  benohes.  est    friend.     He    received,    on    the 

For  the  part  which  he  took  in  re-  other  hand,  bat  a  donbtfol  sapport 
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from  the  Oooserrmtivefl^  and  oo  tbe  eneoarage   the  better  oaltivation  of 

dftjT  of  nominatioa  the  mob  refused  the    plAot    in    India,    and    pressed 

to  hear  him.    Natorallj  proud)  and  opoo  the  President  of  the  Board  of 

perhaps     a    little    diasatisfied    with  Oootrol   the   wisdom  of  origloating 

nimaelf,     be    qaitted    the    hustings,  such  a  scheme.     Words  of  warning 

and  went  to  the  poll  in  bad  heart  which,  disregarded  at   the  moment, 

He  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  come  back  upon  us  now  with  a  melan- 

npwards    of  500  votes,  and    with-  choly  echo ! 

drew,  full  of  indignation,  to  Nether-  Tbe  progress  of  the  ,  struggle, 
by.  He  had  suffered  not  long  before  which  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
this  a  heavy  domestic  affliction  in  the  Appropriation  Ghkuse  and  the  pass- 
death  of  his  mother  ;  and  mortified  log  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform 
ambition,  eomiog  on  the  back  of  Bill  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
private  sorrow,  well-nigh  broke  him  meot,  is  of  too  recent  date  to  require 
down.  He  took  no  further  part  in  that  we  should  speak  of  it  in  detail. 
eoQoty  business ;  he  shot  himself  So  is  the  contest  which  arose  about 
out  from  county  society,  and  spent  softening  down  some  of  the  olanses 
his  time  chiefly  in  reading  every  in  the  New  Poor  Law,  of  which 
new  book  that  came  out,  and  corres-  Sir  James,  though  advocating  the 
ponding  on  important  subjects  with  law  itself,  was  a  strenuous  advo- 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  It  was  the  in«  cate.  His  speech  on  that  occasion, 
terval  between  his  defeat  for  East  as  well  as  his  censure  of  the  job 
Cumberland  and  his  return  to  Par-  which  pensioned  Sir  John  Newport 
liament  as  member  for  the  Welsh  and  raised  Mr.  Spring  Rice  to  tbe 
borough  of  Pembroke  which  made  peerage,  more  and  more  drew  to- 
him,  what  he  ever  after  continued  to  wards  him  the  sympathies  of  the 
be,  a  Peelite  to  the  backbone.  Coneervative  party,  which  indeed 
In  1838  Sir  James  Graham  was  had  already  begun  to  look  to  htm 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uoiver-  as  one  of  its  future  leaders.  He 
sity  of  Glasgow,  in  opposition  to  was  equally  efficient  in  his  attacks 
tbe  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  delivered  on  the  Whig  mismanagement  of 
an  inaugural  address,  which  is  pro-  affairs  in  India  and  in  Cliina,  and 
bably  atiil  remembered  in  conae-  oertainTy  did  not  spare  his  old 
qnence  of  the  uproar  which  it  called  friends  when  stirred  by  their  rebukes 
Ibrth  by  certam  allusions  to  tbe  into  invective.  At  la«it  the  col* 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Obureh  lapse  came,  and  in  1841  the  country 
in  alliance  with  the  State ;  for  declared  against  the  Whigs.  A  new 
then  the  fever  of  Free-Kirk  folly  Administration  was  formed,  with 
was  at  its  height  in  Scotland.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  its  head.  Sir 
in  .1839  he  had  graver  matters  to  at-  James  Graham  accepted  tl^e  seals  of 
tend  to.  That  systematic  agitation  the  Home  Office,  and  for  five  years 
against  the  Corn  Laws  having  already  public  affairs  were  carried  on,  if 
begun  pf  which  Mr.  Charles  Yilliers,  not  smoothly  in  all  repots,  with 
and  not  Mr.  Cobden,  was  the  author,  remarkable  eoccees  upon  tbe  whole. 
Sir  James  spoke  in  bis  place  against  No  doubt,  Lord  Aberdeen's  legra- 
interference  with  the  slidiog-scale  ;  lation  in  the  matter  of  the  Church 
at  the  same  time  be  goarded  him*  of  Scotland  proved  unfortunate, 
self  from  the  charge  of  desiring  to  and  there  was  little  in  Sir  James 
secure  a  monopoly  in  the  com*  Gradam*s  manner  to  reconcile  tbe 
market  for  the  English  landowner,  dfscontented  portion  of  the  Scot- 
and  went  out  of  his  way  to  warn  tish  clergy  to  the  law  as  it  stood, 
the  House  that  nothing  ooald  be  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
more  perilous  to  English  interests  almost  all  the  failures  in  Sir  Ro- 
tban  that  monopoly  in  the  supply  bert  Peel's  policy  occurred  on  points 
of  cotton  which  had  been  conceded  of  which  the  management  devolved 
to  America.  He  was  anxious  even  upon  Sir  James  Graham.  To  him, 
then  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  in   a  great  degree,   was   attribnted 
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the  disraptiOD  in  the  Soottiah  position  on  hiB  own  head,  and  a 
Church.  His  bill  for  the  amendment  manner,  not  always  very  gracioos, 
of  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  hnng  fire,  repelled,  if  it  did  not  positively  dis- 
and  was  withdrawn  ;  while  his  at-  gost  not  a  few  of  the  sappiorters 
tempt  to  reform  the  ecdesiaBtical  of  the  Administration.  It  so  hap- 
coarts  in  England  utterly  broke  pened  also,  that  his  bill  for  limit- 
down.  iDg    the   hours    of   labour     in     the 

In   1843   the    difficulties   of    the  factories    did    not    meet   the    views 

Administration    really  began.      Ire-  either  of  the  mill-owners  or  of  Lord 

land    was    the    rock    ahead   which  Ashley    (the   present    Lord  Shaftea- 

they  found  it  impossible  to  weather,  bury)  and  his  friends.      The  result 

They  brought  in  one  bill,  which  they  was,  that    beiog    defeated    on    oue 

ultimately      abaudoned,    and     were  point  by  Lord  Ashley,  and  on  an- 

content  to   appoint   a    Oommiasion,  other    b^  the  mill-owners,  he  with- 

with   Lord   Devon   at   its  head,  to  drew    his    measure,   and    sustained, 

inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country  as    unsuccessful    legislators     usually 

with  a   view  to .  future   legislation,  do,  some  loss  of  character  from  the 

To   some  of  their  adherents,  more-  process.      Bat    the  most    damaging 

over,  they   appeared   to   be  shaken  event  in  the  course  of  his  Adminis- 

in    their    adhesion    to    the   sliding  tration  was  his  -having   authorised, 

scale   of  duties  on  the   importation  by  warrant,  the  letters  of  Mazzini 

of  foreign  com;    and  day    by  day  and    other    refugees    to    be  opened 

the  great   fact   became   more  obvi-  at  the  General  Post-Office.    A  dead 

ous  that  Parliamentary  government,  set  was  made  at  him  ;  and  though 

based    on    a    widely-extended    suf-  he  showed  dearly  enough   that  & 

frage,   is   scarcely   compatible    with  law  bore  him  out,  he  escaped  by  a 

the  continuance  of  monarchy.      For-  majority  of  only  forty-two  in  a  full 

tunately    perhaps     for     them,    Mr.  House  —  a  narrow  one,  considering 

O'Oonnell  chose  this  moment  to  re-  the  state  of  parties  —  the  mortifica- 

awaken    the  demand  in  Ireland  for  tion  of  having  his  conduct  inquired 

the   dissolution   of  the  Union,   and  into  by  a  committee  of  the  Uou^ 

to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  of  Commons.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
by  his    monster    meetings.     Great,  ^eay  why  Lord  Aberdeen  maintained 

we    should    now    say    unnecessary,  a  profound  silence  in  the  House  of 

forbearance   was  exhibited  in   deal-  Lords  when  the  subject  came  to  be 

ing  with    this    movement ;    but    at  discussed  there.     His  Lordship  was 

last   a    manifesto   appeared,    which,  never  famous   for  excess  of  pluck ; 

besides   calling  upon  the  masses  to  and    it   was    generally   believed    at 

assemble    at  i  Clootarf,    invited    the  the  time,  and  is  indeed  highly  pro- 

'*  Repeal     cavalry ''    to    attend    ia  bable,   that*.  Lord   Aberdeen,    beiog 

troops  of   twenty-five,  —  each  undec  Minister    for   Foreign    Affairs,    had 

its  own  officers.     The  Lord-Lieute-  at   least   as  much  to  do  with    the 

nant   and  Lord  Chancellor   of  Ire-  transaction  as  the  Home  Secretary, 

land  happened  both   to  be  in  Lon-  The  troth,  however,  is,  that  a  great 

don  at   the   tima       They  met  Sir  deal    too    much    was   made  of  the 

James  Graham  at  the  Home  Office  matter.      Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 

with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  Macaulay,  with  other  leaders  of  the 

and    that   decisive  step    was  taken  Opposition,    supported     Tom    Duo- 

which  not  only  dispersed  the  meet-  combe  in   his   demand  ;    while   Sir 

ing   of  Clontarf,  but   shut   up   Mr.  Robert  Peel  resisted  it,  though  with 

0*Connell  in  jail  his  usual  caution.    At  last,  on  the 

We  believe  that  Sir  James  Gra-  suggestion  of  Sir  James  himself,  a 

ham   did    nothing    more    than    his  committee    was    named    to    inquire 

duty    to   the    Crown     and    to    the  privately,    when    it    came  oat    that 

country    throughout    these   proceed-  there  had  not  been  a  Secretary  of 

ings.      He    contrived,   however,    to  State   for   the   last   hundred    years 

concentrate  all  the  bile  of  the  Op-  but  had  signed  warrants  similar  to 
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that  usned  by  Sir  James,  and  that. 
In  doing  as  he  had  done,  he  actea 
npon  precedent-,  with,  as  it  happened, 
more  Uian  common  moderation. 

We  come  now  to  the  Peel  policy 
of  1845,  the  renewal  of  the  income- 
tax  and  the  "further  lightening  of 
the  springs  of  indostry/'  bv  strik- 
ing oat  430  out  of  813  articles  on 
which  customs  duties  still  con  tinned 
to  be  levied.  It  would  be  satisfao- 
tory  to  know  what  share  Sir  James 
Graham  had  in  the  inauguration 
and  adoption  of  that  policy.  Sus- 
picion was  rife  at  the  moment,  and 
It  still  remains,  that  he  took  a  very 
active  part  in  pressing  its  adoption 
on  the  Cabinet  But  Mr.  Torrens 
throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the 
subject.  He  reminds  us,  indeed, 
of  some  witty  savings  uttered  on 
the '  occasion,  such  as  '*  that  the 
old  leaven  of  Holland  House  would 
work  till  it  produced  a  thorough 
fermentation,"  &c.,  and  chronicles 
the  beginnings  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  in- 
fluence, by  quoting  his  cutting  re- 
marks,  *"  that  Protection  in  1845 
was  in  the  same  position  with  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  in  1828;"  and 
that  **  a  Conservative  Government 
was  an  organised  hypocrisy."  But 
not  a  line  is  given  of  private  corres- 
pondence to  show  what  Sir  James's 
opinions  really  were  with  teference 
to  the  present  or  the  past  So  it  is 
when  Mr.  Torrens  comes  to  describe 
the  course  of  legislation  which  led 
to  the  permanent  endowment  of 
Maynooth,  and  the  setting  up  of 
what  Sir  Robert  Inglis  called 
**  Godless  Oolleges  "  in  Ireland.  We 
have  a  not  uninteresting  digeit  of 
each  debate  as  it  occurred,  the 
names  of  the  speakers  oo  both 
sides  being  duly  recorded  ;  but  of 
Sir  James  Graham  is  said  no 
more  than  of  Mr.  George  Bankes 
or  of  Mr.  Ward,  or  of  others  even 
less  worthy  of  notice  than  the  lat- 
ter gentlemen.  This  is  the  more 
to  De  regretted  than  Mr.  Torrens 
speaks  feelingly  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  labour  which  the  subject 
of  his  biography  underwent,  and 
which,  we  may  venture  to  add, 
from  our  own   personal  knowledge 


of  the  man,  the  biographer  has'  by 
no  means  overrated.  The  fact  is, 
that  Sir  James  Graham  was  what 
has  been  termed  a  glutton  of  work. 
Such  was  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  that  before  deciding  npon 
any  point,  whether  practical  or  theo- 
retical, he  looked  round  and  round 
for  argument  on  both  sides,  and  not 
unfreouently  continued  to  doubt 
after  he  had  arrived  at  a  judgment 
One  thing,  however  is  certain  :  he 
had  already,  in  1845,  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  and  was  very  urgent  in  his 
recommendations  to  the  chief  of 
the  Cabinet  to  inaugurate  an  entire 
change  of  svstem.  Now,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  his  famous  Elbing  letter 
showed,  scarcely  stood  in  need  of 
such  pressure.  Thrown  by  mere 
accident  into  the  Tory  party,  he 
never  made  common  cause  with  it, 
and  seemed  to  rejoice  that  the  time 
was  at  length  oome  for  humbling 
the  aristocrats  who  had  so  long 
made  use  of  his  talents  while  affect- 
ing socially  to  look  down  upon 
him. 

We  need  not  stop  to  repeat  the 
thrice-told  tale  of  the  aoti-corn  law 
agitation,  or  of  the  potato  blight  in 
the  autumn  of  1846,  and  its  conse- 
quences. Enough  is  done  when 
we  stat^  that  from  the  first  appear- 
ance or  that  disease  Sir  James 
Graham  saw  but  one  remedy  for 
the  evil  In  the  discussions  which 
ensued  he  ranged  himself  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  on  the  side  of  the  Premier, 
and  never,  as  he  subsequently  de- 
clared, gave  a  vote  with  greater 
satisfaction  in  his  life  than  that 
which  broke  up  the  Peel  Govern- 
ment, and  dislocated  the  great 
party  which  it  had  taken  years  to 
consolidate.  Not  very  popalar  at 
any  time  either  with  the  Whigs  or 
their  rivals  ;  disliked  by  the  former 
for  his  desertion  on  the  Irish  Church 
question;  distrusted  by  the  latter 
because  of  the  political  creed  of  his 
vonth, — he  now  drew  down  upon 
bis  own  head  an  amount  of  obloquy, 
more  enduring,  if  not,  for  the  mo- 
ment,    more     intense,     than     that 
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with  which  the  recreaot  Tory  ehief  the  Oonaervative  party,  ODoe  morQ 
was  overwhelmed  ;  and  the  time  reonited  nnder  Jjord  Derby  and 
shortly  arrived  when,  partly  on  this  Mr.  Disraeli  Private  Borrows,  how- 
accoQDt,  partly  becanse  his  proad  ever,  began  to  tame  him  down.  In 
heart  rebelled  agaiost  the  dictates  1857  Lady  Graham  died — a  terrible 
of  his  contemporaries,  public  life,  blow,  from  which  he  never  re- 
especially  official,  if  not  Parlia*  covered  ;  and  the  death  of  Lord 
men  tar  V  life,  became  to  him  in-  Herbert  in  Angast  1861  aflected 
tolerabte.  him  deeply.  To  that  excellent 
We  mnst  hnrry  ov^r  what  re-  man,  and  at  heart  most  Conserva- 
mains  to  be  told  of  this  versatile  tive  politician,  Sir  James  Graham 
yet  vigoroos  statesman.  When  Lord  was  mach  attached.  It  seemed,  in- 
Aberdeen  formed  his  Coalition  Cabi-  deed,  as  if  to  him  had  been  trans- 
net,  Sir  James  Graham  retarned  to  ferred  the  entire  stock  of  love  and 
the  Admiralty,  where  the  Crimean  respect  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
war  took  him  by  surprise,  as  it  did  while  living,  had  engrossed  the 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Ad-  larger  share ;  and  now,  when  the 
ministration.  Sir  James,  however,  grave  closed  over  Lord  Herbert,  life 
pnt  a  bold  face  npon  the  matter,  appeared  to  have  no  more  interest 
and  having  selected  Sir  Charles  for  Sir  James  Graham.  He  made 
Napier  to  command  the  worst-  a  long  jonrney,  in  very  inclement 
fonnd  and  worst-manned  fleet  weather,  to  attend  the  fdnerat  of 
that  ever  quitted  the  English  his  friend  at  Wilton,  and,  retam- 
shores,  he  sent  him,  at  the  worst  ing  immediately  afterwards  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  to  try  what  north,  scarcely  smiled  a^ain.  Oar 
could  be  done  for  the  destruction  latest  recollection  of  hun  is  in 
of  Russian  power  in  the  Baliia  church — a  tall,  handsome,  yet  shat- 
It  was  nnfortunate,  both  for  the  tered  man,  earnest  in  his  devotions. 
First  Lord  and  for  the  Admiral,  but  bearing  npon  his  brow  the 
that  the  Reform  Club  chose  to  give  cloud  which  was  never  to  be  raised 
the  latter  a  dinner.  The  speeches  on  this  side  the  grave.  He  died 
uttered  on  that  occasion,  and  espe-  at  Netherby,  surrounded  by  his 
cially  Sir  James  Graham's  speech,  children,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
resembled  more  the  paeans  of  victors  1861. 

after  the  strife,  than  the  statements  It   has   been    said  of   Sir  James 

of  men  about  to   incur  the    hazard  Graham    that    he    narrowly  escaped 

of*  a   campaign  ;   and    the  abortive  being   a   great   man.    Certainly   he 

issue    of     the     expedition     covered  possessed     some     of     the    qualities 

both    with    ridicule.    It    did    more,  which  contribute  to  build  up  great- 

however,  than  this.    A  bitter  quarrel  ness.    Ue  was  patient,  for  example, 

ensued,    which    was   prosecuted    not  of  labour;  careful  in  coming  to  coo- 

^  very    decorously,    sometimes   in   the  elusions ;    not  at  all  over  scrupulous 

House     of      Commons,     sometimes  in  otangiog  or  retaining   opinions ; 

through  the   press,  and  which    had  and  a  first-rate  administrator.     But 

no   other    result    than    to    damage  there   was    not   a  touch   of  genius 

both    parties   very   seriously  in   the  about   him,  nor  one  shade   of  ori- 

estimation  of  the  public.  ginality.    His    moral    timidity    was 

The    break-up   of    the    Aberdeen  greater  than  the  world  supposed  it 

Oiibinet— to  which,  by  the  by.  Sir  to  be.    He,  often  shrank  from  tak- 

James  greatly  contributed— may  be  ing    a    step    which    bis    deliberate 

said  to  have  brought  his  public  life  judgment   approved  ;    he    often  ^did 

to  a  close.    He  retained,  indeed,  his  what  he  had  resolved  not  to  do,  and 

seat  in  Parliament — Carlisle   having  repented  afterwards.      Such  a  man 

returned    him    as    a    good    Radical  was  not  fit  to  lead;  and  the  inward 

member  on  two  separate  occasions,  consciousness  of   his   own  weakness. 

And    though    he   seldom    spoke,   it  perhaps,    hindered    him    from    ever 

was  always  in   angry  opposition  to  aspiring  to  become  the  head  of  an 
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admioiBtrftiioD.     His  nsefaloew,   on  teoded  bim  to  fill.    He  stood  neither 

the  other    hand,  as  the   second   or  in  the  front  rank  nor  perhaps  in  the 

confidential    supporter    of    a    great  second,   bat  took  a  very  prominent 

minister,   cannot   be   over-estimated,  place  in  the  third.    In  private  life 

He   had    mnch    improved    in    iater  he  was  highly  estimable,  possessing, 

years  as  a  speaker,  and  commanded  however,    few    of     those     qaalities 

the   attention    of    the   Hoose ;    bat  which    gather    roand    their    owner 

the  st^le  of   his   oratory   continued  troops    of     devoted    friends.      His 

to  the   last  in  perfect  accord  with  manners  were  reserved,  except  with' 

hie    iotellectaal    organisation.      On  those   who    knew    him    intimately; 

ordinary  occasions  it  was  stifi',  per-  bis  nature  was  proad,  but  he  was 

haps  pedantic;    when   anything  oc-  kind-hearted,  charitable,  and    deeply 

oarred  to  raffle  or  excite,  it  became  religious  —  being  free  from  the  two 

sharp  and  personal  —  more,  perhaps,  extremes  of  silly  mannerism  on  the 

than   the  speaker  intended  it  to  be.  one  hand,  and    Pharisaical  aasterity 

Taking    all   this   into'  account,   we  on    the   other.    He   was    buried   in 

arrive   at   the   conclusion,  that   the  the  churchyard  of  his  own  village, 

position  which  he   achieved   among  only  the  members  of  his  family  and 

the   statesmen   of    the   passing  age  a  few  old  friends  following  him  to 

was  exactly   that  which    nature   in-  the  grave. 
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If,  at  some  future  day,  perhaps  of  art  as  the  most  salutary  spriogs 
still  remote,  when  the  present  to  seekers  after  health.  Its  gal- 
wearer  of  the  triple  tiara  shall  have  leries  and  antiquities  ofier  years  of 
descended  into  the  tomb,  and  when  occupation,  even  to  the  most  sedu- 
the  power  of  some  who  now  sup-  lous  of  visitors,  before  these  can  say 
port  him  shall  be  numbered  with  that  they  have  sufficiently  seen  and 
the  thiogs  that  were,  Borne,  in  studied  them ;  its  winter  gaieties 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Italy,  and  amusements  are  abuudant  to 
shall  become  the  capital  of  that  satisfy  the  greediest  of  such  enioy- 
fairest  of  European  kingdoms,  there  ments;  during  its  long  spriug  (and 
will  be  one  class  of  persons  who,  much  of  what  is  winter  elsewhere 
although  they  may  not  regret  it,  is  spring  at  Rome)  lovers  of  pleasant 
will  ba  losers  by  the  .change,  and  rides  and  delightful  scenery  discover 
those  are  the  foreigners,  especially  that  in  such  does  the  Campagna 
English,  who,  for  six  months  of  the  abound.  But  still,  to  that  majority 
year,  take  possession  of  all  that  is  of  its  foreign  visitors  which  soon 
best  in  the  papal  metropolis.  In  become  sated  with  pictures  and  sta- 
addition  to  its  garrison  of  French  tues  and  classical  remains,  Rome's 
troops,  that  renowned  city  has  now  chief  attraction  is  unquestionably 
for  many  years  submitted  —  with  the  pomps  and  ceremonies,  the 
a  far  better  will  than  it  does  to  splendour  and  the  shrines  of  that 
the  presence  of  Gallic  legions — to  Church  whose  headquarters  the 
a  foreign  occupation  of  a  more  Italians  so  earnestly  desire  to  see 
agreeable  and  profitable  descrip-  transported  beyond  the  limits  of 
tion.  Combining  more  varied  at-  Italy.  Remove  the  Pope,  and  of 
tractions  than  any  other  city  in  the  course  there  is  an  end  to  the  grand 
world,  Rome  has  become  the  first  solemnities  in  which  he  is  the  most 
watering-place  in  Europe.  Its  prominent  figure;  to  the  magnifi- 
waters  of  Trevi  are  as  fascinating  cent  funzioni  of  Holy  Week,  to 
to  votaries   of  pleasure  and   lovers  witness    which    thousands    annually 

*  Roba  di  Roma.'    Bj  William  W.  Story.    2  vols.    London,  1863. 
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flock  to   Rome,  filling   to   tbe  roof   that  can  anywhere  be  foand.     The 
every  hotel    and    lodging-honse ;   to   favoar  shown  to  him  is  a  standing 
gorgeous  ceremonials,  brilliant    pro-  joke  in  Borne.     <*I  am  ofi"  to  the 
cessions,  and  high  festivals;    to  the   Sistine,    to    hear    the    mnsiCi"  says 
chairing    of    the    pontiff    and    the    Marforio  to  Pasqnin.    "  Spare  your- 
.  feeding  of  the  beggars ;  the  washing   self  tbe  trouble,"  is  the  reply ;  "  the 
of  feet  and  the  eoonding  of  silver   Swiss  and  the  noble  giuum  will  not 
trumpets  and  the   benediction    from   let    jou    in."     "Never    fear,*'    to- 
the    balcony,    with    its    magnificent   swers*  Marforio ;    "  I    have    turned 
Bcenio  effect,  with  the  golden  chair   heretfc."    There  is  truth  in  tbe  jest 
and  the  peacock  fans,  and  the  rest  of  To   heretics,   Rome    is   indeed    the 
the   sumptuous   and   dazzling   para-   most  tolerant  of  cities,  as  the  Ro- 
phernalia.    All  this  must  of  course   mans  are  the  most  supple  and  com- 
depart  whenever   the   Italian   Gov*   plaisant  of  hosts* 
ernmevt   takes   its   seat   at    Rome,       It  seems    incredible    that,  in  the 
unless  there  should   then    be   found   second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
Bome  member  of  the  college  of  oardi-   tnry,  it  should  be  found  possible  to 
nals  willing  to  accept  the  Pontiff's   write    two   copious    volumes   about 
spiritual  heritage  without   his    tem-   Rome,  in  which  most  persons^  even 
poral  sway,  and  to  retain  his  chair  at   of  those  who  fancied  they  knew  the 
the  Vatican  whilst  a  King  of  Italy   place    thorooghljr,   might    find    not 
thrones  it  at  the  Quirinal.    The  in-   only   much    to   interest   and   amuse 
stallation    of    a    commonplace    lay   them,  but  also  a  great  many  novel 
government    could     hardly    fail    to   facts  and  much  original  appreciation 
diminish     Rome's     present     attrao-   of  things    and    topics    which    they 
tions   for   foreigners.    Everything  is   thought  had  long  since    been  worn 
now  done  to  render  it  pleasant  to   threadbare.    A    book,   too,   neither 
them    in    all    ways.      The    utmost   critical  nor  political;   neither  play- 
consideration    and    regigrd    for  th,eir   ing   the   cicerone    through    Roman 
comfort      and       convenience      are   galleries,    nor    meddling,    otherwise 
shown    by    the    government    whose   than  by  such    passing   allusions    as 
capital    they   ennch,    and    by   the   sufficiently  show    the   author's  nym- 
people,  who  look  upon  them  as  their   pathies    with     the     much-discossed 
principal   source   of    profit.     Rome   Roman   question.    Since   there   still 
has  little   industry  or  commerce  to   remained  so  much  to  be  writtea  on 
live  by ;  what  proeperitv  she  still  en-   so  attractive  a  theme,  how  can  we 
joys  is  due  solely  to  the  forestieri;   explain    its   not    havmg    been  done 
and,  as  these  are  chiefly  heretics^  the  years   ago,    by  some   of    the  many 
anomaly  ensues  that  tbe   heretic  is   English  of    literary  tastes  who  an- 
made  much  more  of  in  the  city  of  the  nually   abide    in    Rome?     The  an- 
Pope  than  in  any  other  capital.    For   swer  is   soon   found.     The  English 
him    the    best  places  everywhere —   in  Rome— or,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
the  utmost   possible  immunity  from   in  Italy  generally  — do  not,  except 
police     annoyances— the      blandest   in  very  rare  eases,  get    below  the 
smiles  of  doorkeepers  and  guardians   superficial    crust    which    veils    from 
of  galleries  —  the  convenient  place  of  them  the  richness  of  the  mine  be- 
public  worship,  stHl  denied  to  him   neath.     They    work    in    a    beaten 
m   that   bigoted    Spain  which  out-   track,  and    he  who    arrives    to-dnj 
herods   Herod,  and  is  more    papist   does    neither    more    nor     lass    than 
than  the  Pope;   and,  to  crown  all   he  who   yesterday  departed.      They 
these     advantages,     should     death   may  conscientiously  visit   every   ob- 
overtake    him  whilst   sojourning    in  ject  mentioned  in   their   guide-book 
Rome,  he    has   the    satisfaction    of  — they    may    reiterate    those    viaits 
being    buried    amongst   hundreds  of  until    they  can    tell    yon  from   me- 
his  countrymen,  some  of  them  of  no   mory    the    place   of    every    pietare 
mean  repute,  in  one  of  the  prettiest   or    statue  in    the  Yatioao  or   elae- 
flower-grown      English      cemeteries   where,   and    imtil    they   can   fairly 
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say  that  they  have  thoroughly  Anglioise  to  the  atmost  extent  poe- 
"  done "  Rome  Id  the  ynlgar  accep-  eible  in  thoee  latitodes,  and  which 
tation  of  the  word.  Still  they  have  the  Bomana  soon  learn  to  Bhan, 
explored,  and  seen,  and  beard  bat  scared  by  the  foreign  invasion  aod 
a  portion  of  wh'at  lies  at  their  die-  by  the  fancy  prices  charged  for 
posal  and  would  well  repay  re-  base  imitations  of  British  viands, 
search ;  they  have  scratioised  the  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Eog- 
Rome  of  the  past,  bat  are  ignorant  lish  who  visit  Rome  are  there  after 
of* the  Rome  of  the  present;  they  May  or  before  November;  they  see 
have  pondered  over  the  gritves  of  the  place  and  people  only  in  their 
the  dead,  bat  of  the  living  they  winter  and  spring  aspects ;  enm- 
know  little  or  nothing.  To  a  real  mer  and  antamn  are  unknown  to 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  Rome,  them.  Many  complete  their  ^re 
two  things  are  essential — famili-  or  six  months'  term  of  residence 
arity  with  the  language  and  inter-  without  acquiring  even  a  smat- 
conrse  with  the  people  —  the  former  tering  of  Italian  ;  and  when  they 
being,  of  conrse,  indispensable  to  the  leave,  all  they  know  of  the  people 
latter.  Comparatively  few  of  the  is  what  they  may  have  learned 
thousands  of  IgJnglish  who  annually  from  lying  cicero]^i,  or  from  na- 
pass  several  months  in  the  shadow  tive  servants  and  shopkeepers 
of  8t.  Peter^s  —  many  of  them  re-  possessed  of  sufiScient  English  to 
taming  year  after  year  to  that  gull  the  forestUri.  Now,  let  ns 
which  is  undeniably  the  most  se-  suppose  a  contrary  case — that  of  an 
dactive  of  Continental  residences--  Englishman  (or  American)  of  more 
obtain  familiar  admission  to  the  than  average  intelligence  aid  culti- 
highest  circle  of  Roman  society ;  vation,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
and  still  fewer  care  to  seek  an  en-  "^rt,  a  quick  perception  of  the  char- 
trance  into  any  other,  or  to  trouble  acteristio,  and  a  warm  love  for  Rome, 
themselves  to  converse  with  natives  Wtbo  should  abide  for  six  years  in 
of  lower  degree.  They  treat  Rome  that  city  and  its  environs,  not  in- 
as  they  would  an  extremely  agree-  variably  flying  north  from  summer 
able  watering-place  in  England; —  beats,  but  contenting  himself  with 
they  go  there  to  see  the  lions,  to  temporary  retreats  to  one  of  the 
enjoy  a  delightful  climate  and  plea-  charming  nooks  the  neighbouring 
•  sant  environs,  and  to  give  each  hills  afford,  and  who,  thoroughly 
other  dinners  and  balls.  They  form  familiar  with  the  language,  should 
an  English  colony,  according  to  the  lose  ^no  o^portunitv  of  mingling 
usage  of  our  countrymen;  and  their  and  conversing  with  the  people, 
circles  are  often  as  exclusive  in  chatting  with  all  he  met  -—  with  the 
tbeir  way  as  that  of  the  Roman  peasant  in  the  field,  the  mendicant 
princes,  to  which  only  the  highest  by  the  road-side,  the  itinerant  mu- 
coDoections  or  most  potent  recom-  sician  who  played  beneath '  his  win- 
mendatioDS  insure  access.  Yery  dow,  as  well  as  with  the  physician, 
filr,  indeed,  are  the  Italians  who  the  lawyer,  the  trader,  and  the 
find  admission  into  the  many  plea-  artist,  with  whom  he  might  more 
sant  English  houses  each  winter  frequently  and  naturally  be  brought 
sees  opened  in  Rome.  The  Enslish  in  contact.  Such  a  man,  we  appre- 
llve  amongst  themselves;  they,  have  bend,  would  be  well  qualified  to 
their  own  quarter  (the  b^t,  as  write  a  fresh  and  pleasant  and  in- 
usual,  in  the  city),  their  own  club,  struotive  book  concerning  a  city 
hotels,  shops,  and  habits ;  the  men .  whose  fame  must  live  for  ever,  and 
scarcely  ever  enter  an  Italian  osteria  which  may  appropriately  be  sur- 
or  ca/Sj  where  they  might  glean  named  the  Inexhaustible  as  well 
some  notion  of  the  manners  and  as  the  Eternal. 
costoms  of  the  natives,  but  they  Nobody  who  visited  the  great 
^propriate  two  or  three  establish-  Exhibition  Of  1862  will  have  failed 
ments    of    th»   kind,    which    they    to  observe   and  admire  two  pieces 
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of  Bcalpiare  wbibb  the  most  won- 
petent  critics  dedared  to  be  second 
to  none,  efeo  if  they  were  equalled 
by.  any  of  tbose  tbere  collected  to- 
gether. The  aatbor  of  'Boba  di 
Boma/  the  foreign  and  faotasttoal 
Dame  of  a  very  EDglish  and  sensi* 
ble  book,  might  have  plaoed  opoD 
its  title-page,  bad  it  so  pleased  him, 
"  by  the  aatbor  of  '  Cleopatra '  and 
the  *Lybyan  Sybil,'"  and  the  ad- 
vertisement would  have  been  no 
bad  one  ;  for  everybody  who  had 
admired  the  sculptor's  beautiful 
statues  would  have  been  curious  to 
see  if  he  were  as  clever  with  the  pen 
as  he  was  cunning  with  the  chisel. 
Mr.  Story,  however,  was  above 
eeeking  any  such  side-wind  of 
popularity,  and  proposed  allowing 
his  literary  labours  to  stand  upon 
their  own  merits.  This  they  are 
well  able  to  do.  As  pleasant  head- 
ing, Lis  book  at  once  takes  its 
place  #1  the  foremost  rank  of  its 
class,  whilst  the  information  it  con- 
tains gives  it  a  more  solid  and  per- 
manent value  than  can  be  attained 
by  a  work  intended  for  mere  amijse- 
ment  Without  being  in  any  degree 
a  guide-book,  it  contains  a  va»t  deal 
which  every  visitor  to  Rome  would  be 
glad  to  find  in  one.  There  exists  a 
series  of  Bed  Books,  much  more  gene- 
rally studied  than  the  Blue  ones,  and 
with  which  every  Englishman  is  fami- 
liar who  pushes  his  OontinentaL  explo- 
rations beyond  Paris.  Unequal  in  de- 
gree of  merit,  the  Briton  abroad  yet 
can  ill  do  without  the  worst  of  them. 
Amongst  the  best  must  be  reckoned 
that  for  Rome — a  work  performed  con- 
scientiously and  eon  amort  by  a  genial 
and  accomplished  citizen  of  the  world, 
to  whom  the  Eternal  City  has  become 
almost  a  second  patria.  But  the  very 
best  of  hand-books  cannot  exhaust  its 
subject,  when  that  subject  is  Bome  ; 
and  so  we  counsel  every  visitor  to 
the  papal  cipital  to  associate  with 
hid  Murray  Mr.  Story's  *  Boba.' 

"  Every  Englishman/'  sayg  this  gentle- 
man, "  carries  a  Murray  for  luformation 
and  a  Byron  for  sentiment,  and  finds  out 
by  them  what  he  is  to  know  and  feel  at 
every  step.  Pictures  and  statues  have 
been  staled  by  oopy  and  description,  un- 


til everything  ia  stereo^rped,  from  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  with  his  *  young  bai^ 
barians  all  at  play,'  down  to  the  Beatrioe 
CencL  the  Madame  Tonson  of  the  shops, 
that  haunts  one  everywhere  with  her 
white  turban  and  red  eyes.  Every  ruin 
has  had  its  score  of  immarieUes  hung 
upon  it  The  soil  has  been  almost  over- 
worked by  antiquarians  and  scholars,  to 
whom  the  modem  flower  was  nothing, 
but  the  antique  brick  a  prize.  Poets 
and  sentimentalists  have  described  to 
death  what  the  antiquaries  have  left, 
and  some  have  done  their  work  so  well 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  after 
them.  All  the  public  and  private  life 
of  the  ancient  Bomana,  from  Romulus 
to  Gonslantine^  is  perfectly  well  knows. 
But  the  common  life  of  the  modem 
Romans  —  the  games,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  people  —  the  everyday  of 
to-day — ^has  been  only  touched  upou  here 
and  there, — sometimes  with  spirit  and 
accuracy,  as  by  Charles  M'Farlane; 
sometimes  with  grace,  hs  by  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen ;  and  sometimes «  wiih 
great  ignorance,  as  by  Jones,  Brown, 
and  Robinson,  who  see  through  the  eyes 
of  their  courier  and  the  spectacles  ot 
their  prejudices.  There  may  be,  among 
the  thousands  of  travellers  that  annually 
winter  at,  Rome,  some  to  whom  the  com- 
mon out-door  pictures  of  modem  Roman 
lift)  would  have  a  charm  as  special  as  the 
galleries  and  antiquities,  and  to  whom  a 
sketch  of  many  ttiings,  which  wise  and 
serious  travellers  have  passed  by  as  un- 
worthy their  notice,  might  bo  interest- 
ing." 

This  last  Feflectton  suggested  itadf 
to  Mr.  Story  as  he  drove  into  Rome, 
somewhat  more  than  six  years  ago,  on 
his  third  visit  to  that  capital,  which 
has  been  his  residence  ever  since ;  and, 
as  be  is  evidently  a  man  who  likes  to 
carry  out  a  good  idea,  be  at  once  oftn- 
menced  to  board  his  observations  for 
future  use  and  public  benefit  The 
impression  made  upon  us  by  bis  two 
copious  volumes  is,  that  tbey  have 
been  oompo^esd  con  amore,  and  at  per- 
fect leisure  —  conditions  eminently 
conducive  to  snccess  in  authorship. 
That  Mr.  Story  loves  Rome  be  need 
not  tell  us;  bis  attachment  is  mani- 
fest in  his  pages.  Who,  indeed, 
that  has  dwelt  there  loog  eooogh 
to  fall  under  its  ftoeination,  does 
not  love   it   and   toire   to   retorn 
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thither?     Everybody     wonid     fain 
visit    Rome,    bat    those    only    who 
have  been  there  can  folly  appreciate 
the  charm  it  exercises.     There  are 
places   whose    attractions    iinagloa- 
tion  is  apt  to  overcolour,  and  which 
coDseqaeotly     disappoint     on     near 
acqoaiDtance ;    bat  if  there  be  per- 
sons who  thas  find  Rome  fall  short 
of  their   expectations,   they    nsnally 
are  wise  enough  to  keep  it  to  them- 
selves, and  so  avoid  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance.    Donbtless  those  whose 
mind,  education,  and  previous   par- 
soits  and   studies  enable  them  fully 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  treasures 
of  art,  and  of  classical  and  historical 
aasociations  there  heaped  up,  are  few 
eompared  to  the  visitors  who  form  but 
an  imperfect  and  superficial  estimate 
of  what  they  behold,  and  who  soon 
are  glad  to  fall  back  upon  lees  intel- 
lectual pleasurea.     Of  these  there  is 
00  lack.    Agreeable  society,  pleasant 
promenades,  carnival  diversions— thea- 
tres which,  if  not  uniformly  good,  %t 
least  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  au- 
diences which  go  as  much  to  talk  as 
to  listen — ^the  vicinity  of  a  picturesque 
country,  tempting  to  excursions,  which 
may  be  compressed  into  a  day  or  ex- 
tended to  weeks,  according  as  one 
keeps  within  «the  present  limits  of  the 
Papal  territory,  or  stretches  out  into 
Ufflbria,  to  Terni  and  Kami,  Perugia 
and  Spoleto,  —  these  varied  resoupces 
and   advantages   combine   to    make 
Rome  delightful,  at  least  in  winter 
and  spring,  to  almost  every  class  of 
visitors.     Considering  how  many  who 
have  visited  it  have  also  written  about 
it,  it  seems  scarcely  possible,  at  this 
time,  for  anybody  to  fill  seven  hundred 


close  pages  with  matter  relating  to  it 
without  becoming  prolix.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  reproaclkno  one  can  address 
to  Mr.  Story.  His  work  shows  exten- 
sive reading,  happily  made  use  of, 
close  observation,  and  the  eye  of  a 
true  artist  It  admits  of  a  broad  di- 
vision into  two  parts  —  one  of  these 
comprising  solely  what  he  himself  has 
seen,  heard,  and  thought;  the  other 
including  much  for  which  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  many  books,  studied  to  good 
purpose.  As  a  specimen  of  the  last- 
nained  portion,  we  may  cite  the  chap- 
ter entitled  ''The  Colosseum"--the  ro- 
mantic chronicle  of  that  marvellous 
structure.  Its  opening  is  a  ^ood  spe- 
cimei}  of  the  author's  vivid,  rapid 
manner  of  placing  before  us  pictures 
painted  in  words : — 

''  Of  all  the  ruins  in  Rome,  none  is  at 
ODce  so  beautiful,  so  imposiDg,  and  so 
characteristic  as  the  Colosseum.*  Here 
throbbed  the  Roman  heart  in  it^  folleat 
pulses.  Over  its  benchee  swarmed  the 
mighty  population  of  the  centre  city  of 
the  world.  In  its  arena,  gazed  at  by  a 
hundred  thousand  eager  eyes,  the  gladi- 
ator fell,  while  the  vast  velarium  trem- 
bled as  the  air  was  shaken  by  savage 
shouts  of  ^Eabei^^  and  myriads  of  cruel 
hands,  vnth  upturned  thumbs,  sealed 
his  unhappy  fate.  The  sand  of  the  arena 
drani  the  blood  of  African  elephants, 
lions,  and  tigers — of  MirmiUi^  Laquea- 
ioreSj  Betiarii^  and  Andahata — and  of 
Chrisiian  martyrs  aed  vir^g^ns.  Here  em- 
perors, senators,  knights,  and  soldiers,, 
the  lowest  populace  and  the  proudest 
titizena,  gazed  together  oa  the  bloody 
games,  shouted  together  as  the  favourite- 
won,  groaned  together  fiercely  as  he  fdU,. 
and  startled  the  eagles  sailing  over  the 
blue  vault  above  with  their  wild  cries  of 


*  TVe  preserve  Mr.  Story's  orthography,  which,  although  unusual,  is  doubtless 
correct.  '*  The  name  Colosseum,  or  Coliseum  as  it  is  improperly  called,  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  Qolossal  proportions,  and  not,  as  has  been  8ut>posed  hy 
eome  writens  from  a  coloasal  statue  of  one  of  the  emperors  placed  within  it " 
('Roba,'  i.  222).  A  correspondent  of  the  '  Athenseum'  (7th  February,  1663)  eays 
that,  ^in  volume  II.  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Roman  Empresses,'  p.  60  (Edit.  Naples, 
neS),  there  is  a  note  which  gives  the  reason  why  the  correct  orthography  is  Colos- 
seum. Referring  to  the  completion  of  the  groat  amphitheatre  by  Titus,  the  note 
has  the  following:  'Nel  mezzo  del  Anfiteatro  si  sorgeva  una  grande  statua  rappre- 
sentante  Nerone,  chiamata  il  Colosso  di  Nerone,  da  cui  quel  luogo  prese  il  nome  dl 
Colosseo.'  "  Mr.  Story  remarks  that  the  preeent  name  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  first  occurs  in  the  vrritings  of  Uf^venerable  Bede.  To  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  Colosseum  was  known  as  the  Ampniteatrum  Flavium. 


Tou  xcui. 
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triumph.  Here  udghi  be  heard  the 
tram  pel  ing  of  the  enraged  elephant,  the 
savage  ro«r  of  t^e  tiger,  the  peevish 
shriek  of  the  grave-rifliDg  hyena;  while 
the  human  beasts  above,  looking  on  the 
slaughter  of  the  lower  beasts  beneath, 
uttered  a  wilder  and  more  awful  yell. 
Rome  —  brutal,  powerful,  bloodthirsty, 
imperial  Rom&— built  in  its  days  of  pride 
this  mighty  amphitheatre,  and,  outlast- 
ing all  its  works,  it  still  stands,  the  best 
type  of  its  grandeur  and  brutality.  What 
St.  Peter's  is  to  the  Home  of  to-day,  is 
the  Colosseum  to  the  Rome  of  the  Ceaars. 
The  baths  of  Garacalla,  grand  though 
they,  be,  sink  into  insignifioance  beside 
it.  Tbe  Caesars'  palaces  are  almost  level 
with  the  earth.  Over  the  pavement 
where  once  swept  the  imperial  robes  now 
slips  the  gleaming  lizard ;  and  in  Ihe  in- 
dissriminate  ruins  of  those  splendid  halls 
the  eorUadino  plants  his  ]x>tatoes,  and 
sells  for  a  paul  the  oxidised  coin  which 
once  may  have  paid  the  entrance  fee  to 
.4be  great  amphitheatce.  The  golden 
house  of  Nero  is  gone.  The  very  Forum 
where  Cicero  delivered  his  immortal  ora- 
tions is  all  but  obliterated,  and  antiqua- 
rians quarrel  over  the  few  columns  that 
remain.  But  the  Colosseum  still  stands ; 
despite  the  assault  of  time  and  the  work 
of  barbarians  it  still  stand*,  noble  and 
beautiful  in  its  decay — yes,  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever." 

How  profouod  a  calm  has  now  re- 
placed the  rush  and  roar  of  coDflict! 
You  walk  down  to  the  Colosseum  on 
one  of  those  soft  s^^nny  morniDgs  com- 
flaon  in  Rome  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  and  you  find  it  kept  by  two 
or  tliree  French  sentries,  aod  untea- 
anted  save  by  as  many  dilapidated 
4iUeroni,  who  crawl  ont  of  their  secret 
recesses  as  you  enter  the  arena,  and 
vie  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
condooting  ^oa  over  the  mighty  re- 
maiDB,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Story  happily 
expresses  it,  ''  Nature  has  healed  over 
the  wounds  of  time  with  delicate 
grasses  and  weeds."  The  last  time  we 
visiteil  the  Goloeseam,  the  drammers 
of  a  French  regiment  were  out  for 
practice  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
startling  the  echoes  of  the  wondroas 
old  edifice  with  a  diabolical  clatter  of 
stick  against  sheepskin.  Saw-sharp- 
ening, or  the  simnitaoeoas  tuning  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fiddles,  is  hardly 
more  vexations  to  the  nerves  than  the 


discordant  rnb-a*dub  of  a  dozen  squads 
of  apprentice  drummers,  ponndiog 
their  instrnmeots  with  a  deafening  dis- 
regard to  harmony.  Persons  are  dif- 
ferently affected  by  the  Colosaeam,  Mr. 
Story  assures  ns  —  some  with  horror, 
some  with  sentiment,  some  with  statis- 
tics. Persons  who  go  there  on  drum- 
practice  days  are  doubtless  affected 
with  a  vehement  desire  to  get  out  of 
earshot.  Apart  from  the  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  noise,  it,  and  the  sight 
of  its  originators,  kre  destmctive  of 
the  day-dreams  to  which  solitude  and 
quiet  in  that  great  dilapidated  etnic- 
ture  are  so  eminently  feivourable.  Most 
persons  will  admit  that  nothing  io 
Rome  has  impressed  them  so  strongly 
as  the  Colosseum.  A  German  writer 
has  said  that  the  Americans  are  parti- 
cularly affected  by  it,  more  so  than 
most  Europeans ;  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  it  is  doubtless  attributable  to 
the  striking  contrast  the  tonrbt 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic  fiods 
Between  those  ruins  of  a  mighty 
past  and  the  upstart  edifices  of 
his  own  bran-new  country.  The 
Americans,  it  is  said,  were  the 
first  to  light  np  the  Colosseum  with 
Bengal  fires.  A  number  of  Ger- 
mans,* artists  and  others,  attempted 
it  with  torches  on  a  dark  winter 
night,  but  the  means  were  insuffi- 
cient: the  torches,  although  nume- 
rous, struggled  in  vain  to  dispel  the 
deep  nocturnal  gloom  which  seemed 
condensed  in  the  giant  ruin.  The 
attempt,  however,  gave  the  idea  to 
the  Americans,  who  quickly  found 
the  money  for  something  on  a 
grander  scale ;  and  the  Roman  pyro- 
technists, who  are  first-rate  in  skill 
and  experience,  produced  an  illaml- 
nation  with  coloured  fires  which 
drew  out  to  the  Colosseum  not  only 
the  /orestieri  bat  the  Romans  them- 
selves, usually  very  careless  of  the 
sights  the  foreigners  most  run  after. 
Since  then  such  illuminations  have 
become  comparatively  common,  aod 
have  been  witnessed  by  most  per- 
sons who  have  remained  any  time 
in  Rome.  The  effect  is  very  strik- 
igg,  and  should  be  seen  once,  jast 
«s  one  goes  to  see  the  statuary  at 
the  Vatican  by  torchlight ;  bn%  for 
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both,  the  prefiareaoe  will  geDerally 
be  given  to  daylight,  and  also,  as 
regards  the  Coloeseam,  to  ddood- 
light  For  the  best  descriptioD  of 
its  appearance  when  lighted  in  this 
last-Darned  manner,  Mc.  Story  refers 
08  to  a  book  entitled,  'Homeland 
its  Balers/  by  that  impartial  Irish 
M.P.,  Mr.  John  Francis  Magoire, 
'  who,  when  in  the  Pope's  dominions, 
was  so  pecaliarly  fortunate  as  to 
fiod  there  nothing  which  was  not 
in  the  highest  degree  admirable  and 
praiseworthy.  Truly  a  book  **in 
which  many  things  are  scented 
with  rose-water,"  as  Mr.  Story  re- 
marks, and  which  may  also  jastly 
be  said  to  abound  in  moonshine. 
Of  this  latter  commodity,  as  col- 
lected in  the  Coloeseam,  the  elo- 
qaent  Maguire  thus  discourses : — 

"The  moon  was  slowly  parsiilng  her 
way  up  the  blue  aky,  and  gradually  ria- 
iog,  foot  byfoott  to  the  height  of  the  un- 
broken wall  of  the  bailding,  nowatid 
then  peeping  in  through  arch  or  win- 
dow. .  .  .  Patiently  we  awaited  the 
higher  elevation  and  full  splendour  of 
the  chaste  Bian,  enjojiog  each  new 
effe'ct  as  she  sported  with  tDe  venerable 
ruin,  and  imparted  to  itiTgrim  antiquity 
a  youthful  flush — mocking  but  delight- 
tal  illusion." 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  this  pictore  of  the  moon  going 
op  stairs  at  a  steady,  composed 
pace,  fearfnl,  probably,  of  losing 
breath  by  speed,  and  occasioQally 
paasing  at  a  hole  in  the  wall  t^ 
squint  through  it  at  her  Hibernian 
admirer.  But  your  thoroughpaced 
Irijh  or  British  Ultramontane  is 
very  liable  to  lunar  influences  when 
he  gets  to  Rome ;  and  if  he  chance 
to  be  in  Parliament,  or  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  his  voice  heard  in  his 
own  country,  he  is  apt  to  have  his 
bead  completely  turned  by  the  in- 
terested attentions  shown  to  him  in 
the  highe6t'1j[aarter&  We  have  hap- 
pened more  than  once  to  see  gentle- 
men of  that  claas,  devoted  support- 
ers of  the  Pope,  by  the  influence  of 
whose  Irish  adherents  they  had 
been  carried  into  Parliament,  arrive 
io  Rome  during  the  recess  to  seek 
materials  for   their  speeches  in  the 


approaching  session.  They  stay 
but  a  short  time,  and  generally 
know  no  Italian  and  little  French, 
but  that  is  a  very  trifling  drawback. 
They  find  oonntrymeo  amongst 
the  immediate  friends  and  daily 
visitors  of  his  Holinees,  are  made 
much  of  at  the  Vatican,  are  cram- 
med to  their  hearts'  content  with 
carefully-prepared  statistics  and 
fabulous  facts,  and  depart  con- 
vinced, or  seeming  to  be  so,  that 
they  have  a  thorough  kiiowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  that 
all  that  has  been  said  about  Papal 
misrnle  is  sheer  malignant  inven- 
tion. They  are  taken  to  see  the 
prisons,  and  find  them  far  better 
and  more  humane  in  their  arrange- 
ments than  those  they  looked  into 
as  they  passed  through  Piedmont 
Of  course  they  do.  In  Piedmont 
there  is  little  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. Whatever  its  faults,  the  Gov- 
ernment there  does  not  take  much 
pains  to  appear  better  than  it  is. 
In  Rome  the  confiding  M.P.  sees 
the  model  prisons  —  those  kept  for 
inspection.  Does  he  imagine  be 
has  seen  those  where  political  (iris- 
oners  are  confined?  Surely  Messrs. 
Maguire,  Hennessey,  Bowyer,  and 
Co.,  are  not  so  credtdous  as  that. 
The  Vatican  is  far  too  knowing  not 
to  ease  the  consciences  of  its  advo- 
cates. Why  should  they  be  reduced 
to  the  cruel  alternative  of  silence  or 
of  speaking  in  opposition  to  what 
they  know  to  be  fact?  In  the  Ro- 
man prisons  there  are  rooms  set 
apart  for  favoured  prisoners,  who 
there  enjoy  light  and  air,  and  are 
well  fed  and  treated.  Mr.  Maguire 
was  delighted  with  the  Prison  of 
San  Michele,  where^  ''instead  of 
gloom,  horror  and  noisome  dun- 
geons, I  beheld  a  large,  well-lighted, 
well-ventilated,  and  (could  such  a 
term  be  properly  applied  to  anv 
place  of  confinement)  cheerful- 
looking  hall."  He  goes  on  to  talk 
of  ''  the  bright  sun  streaming  in ; 
the  superior  size  and  arrangement 
of  the  cells,"  &c.  &c  Mr.  Story, 
who  dwells  a  good  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Roman  and  N^eapolitan  pri- 
sons (as  the  latter  were  under  the 
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BoorboDs),    and     Bnpplies     varioas   dalued    their    couDtrymeD    in     that 
documeDts  jostificatory  of  the  view   capital  by  waiting  upon  Francis  IF. 
n^hich    he  and  every  anbiassed  and   of  Naples  with  ezpressions  of  sjm- 
rightly-ioformed    person    caonot    do   pathy  and  good  wishes, 
otherwise  than  take  of  them,  refers       The  aathor  of   the  '  Roba,'  who 
to  the  well-lsnown  Gafanova  case —   does  not  disMke  a  good-natared  hit 
that  of  an  on  fortunate  yonng  Italian   at  his  own    conn  trj  men's    pecnliari- 
who,  on  his  retnm  from  a  reeidence   ties,   is    amnsing  with    ref^pect    to 
IQ  America,  was  arrested  at  Titer-   their   criticisms    of  the   Ooloeseom, 
bo  on  the  sole  groand  that  he  bad    the  Gampagna,  and  other  prinoipal 
no    passport,  and    sabjected    to    the   features  of  Rome  and  'its  eovirooa 
most    barbarous    treatment    in    the   One     yoDug    lady    told    him     she 
Garcere  Nqoyo  at  Rome.     Thence   thought     the     Oolosseum     "  pretty, 
he  was  transferred  to  Naples,  and,   but    not    so    pretty    as    Naples ;" 
after  a  captivity  of  five  or  six  years,   and    a   gentleman   was   of    opioioo 
was  released  by  the  arrival  of  Gari-   that    it   was  less    well    built    than 
baldi.      ''Oh,    Mr.    Maguire,"     ex-   the  customhouse  in  bis  native  city, 
claims    the  author  of   the    'Roba,'    of   which    the   correct    lines,  sharp 
"did  you  never  suspect  that  if  you   angles,     and     whitewashed     super- 
had    the  mischance   to    be   a   poor   ficies  were  doubtless    more   gratefol 
Italian  without  parents  or  passport,    to  his  view    than    the   rains   whose 
instead  of  a  member  of  Parliament,   abundance  constitutes  one  of  Rome's 
you  might   have    been   shown    iuto   chief    charms.      There    are    people 
other  rooms  than    the    ^Salone  dei   who  would    be    more    struck    with 
Preti  7*      Via  /"     Why   should    Mr.    thi  excellent  workmanship  and  first- 
Magnire   trouble  himself   with  such   mte  bricks  of  the  tall  modern  scarp 
iucoDvenient    suspicions  ?      He   and   which  supports  a  part  of  the  Colos- 
ihose  who  resemble  him  seek  their   seum    that   threatened    to    crumble 
information   in    the   highest  quarter   away,  than  they  would  be  witl^  its 
— namely,    from     the    Government;    runined  arches,  its  broken  travertine 
end    having,    beforehand,   an   excel-   blocks,  \  its    time-worn  cornices  and 
lent   opinion    of    that    Government,   flower-draped  benches,  or  than  with 
they  cannot  think  of  suspecting  it  of  the  lovely  ruins  of  Caracalla'a  batbf^ 
fraud    or    misstatement.      Moreover   concerning  which  Mr.   Story  quotes 
he  might  find  in    Rome  countrymen   Shelley^    whilst    himself    describiog 
of  his  own,  and  possibly  even  some   them  with  much  poetry  of   expres- 
Englishmen,  ready  to   support    him   sioo,  and  a  warm  perception  of  the 
in  the  belief  that  everything  is  for   beautiful.      '*Gome    with    me,"    he 
the  best  under   the   pious  and    en-   says,  '*  to  the  massive  ruins  of  Gara- 
lightened  rule  of  Antonelli.      There   calla's  baths — climb  its  lofty  arches 
are  always  a  few  bitter  Irish  bigots   and  creep  along  the  broken  roo&  of 
and  zealous  British  perverts  to  be   its  perilous  terraces.    Golden  gorses 
met    with    in    the    I^apal    capital,   and  wallflowers  blaze   there  in   the 
prompt    to   deny  the    existence    of  sun,  out  of  reach;    fig-trees,  whose 
abuses,  and    to  extol   the   excellent   fruit  no  hand  can  pluck,  root  them- 
workiog   of    the    priest-government   selves   in  its  clefts;  pink  sweetpeas 
under   which    the    unfortunate    Ro-   and  every  variety  of  creeping  vetch 
mans  groan.    They  are  made  much   here  bloom  in  perfection ;  taU  grass- 
of  by  the  Monsignori,  and  graciously   es  wave  their  feathery  plumes  oat 
received  b^  the  jPope ;  and  occasion-   on   dizzy  and  impracticable  ledges ; 
ally  they  find  means  of  making  some   and  nature  seems  to  have  delighted 
sort  of  demonstration  which  may  be   to  twine  this  majestic  ruin  with  its 
magnifled  in   partisan  Journals  into   loveliest  fiowers.      Sit   here,   where 
tbat  of  an  important  section  of  the   Shelley  wrote  the  *  Prometheus  Uo- 
British  residents  in  Rome.     It  was   bound,'  end  look  oat  over  the  wide* 
an  insignificant  clique  of    this  kind   stretching  Oampagna,"    And  if  yon 
which,  about. two  years  ago,  scan-   have  with  you,  as   yoa   ought  to 
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have,  when  wandering  over  those 
giddy  arches  aod  broken  platforms, 
the  second  volume  of  'Hoba  di 
Boma,'  tarn  to  page  97,  and  read  its 
accomplished  author's  graphic  and 
glow  10^  description  of  the  view 
thence  obtained.  Unfortanately 
not  sJl  his  countrymen  possess  the 
same  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in 
natnre  —  not  all  can  find  a  charm  in 
a  time-stained  marble  block,  moss- 
mantled  and  weed-entwined.  To 
one  of  Mr,  Story's  countrymen  the 
Colosseum  was  simply  "an  ugly, 
pokerish  place,*^  whilst  another  was 
chiefly  struck  by  its  ^circular  form, 
and  a  third  by  the  advantages  it 
offered  for  love-making— this  last 
being  a  recommendation,  doubtless, 
but  one  that  can  hardly  have  been 
reckoned  upon  by  the  original  de- 
signers of  the  edifice.  One  gentle- 
man (we  need  not  ask  from  which 
side  of  the  Atlantic)  was  liberal 
eoongh  to  say,  **I  do  not  object, 
sir,  to  the  carnival  at  Rome;'*  aod 
Mr.  Story  assures  us  that  he  knows 
several  who  are  e(]ually  indulgent 
to  the  Colosseum  and  to  St  Peter's. 
He  grieves  to  admit  that  English 
aod  Americans  too  often  speak  ill 
of  the  Campagna,  which  seems  to 
him,  he  declares,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  touching  in  its  interest  of 
all  places  he  has  ever  seen;  but  he 
pillories  a  Frenchman  who  ventures 
to  despise  it  The  confident  Gaol 
had  jost  come  up  from  Naples,  and 
was  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  grand 
old  temples  at  Pzestum.  ^^Oui,  tnon- 
sieuTf"  was  bis  answer,  **fai  vu  le 
Peste.  Cest  un  pays  detestable; 
f^ett  eemme  la  Campagne  de  Rome." 
Detestable  enougn,  no  doubt,  says 
Story,  after  the  fine  military  land- 
scape that  surrounds  Paris ;  "  where 
low  bounding  hills  are  flattened 
like  earthworks  and  bastions,  and 
stiff  formal  poplars  are  drawn  up 
in  squares  and  columns  on  the  wide 
parade  of  its  level  and  monotonous 
plains.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Frenchman  thai  be  underrates 
everybody  and  everything  except 
himself  and  his  country.-"  Mr.  Story 
is  too  much  in  love  with  the  Cam- 
pagna not  to  be  jealous  of  its  fame. 


It  Is  quite  certain  that,  with  many, 
this  is  not  so  good  as  it  deserves. 
People  who  have  not  explored  it 
are  apt  to  picture  it  to  themselves 
as  a  desolate  tract,  affording  pas- 
turage but  little  wood,  and  exhal- 
ing fever  from  everv  cleft  in  its  soil. 
When  once  thev  nave  driven  and 
ridden  or  walked  (for  much  cannot 
be  done  on  wheels)  over  its  varied 
and  picturesque  surface,  and  seen  it 
in  the  fresh  springtime,  when  its 
green  copses  and  hedges  scent  the 
air,  and  its  sward  is  diapered  with 
wild-flowers  innumerable,  many  of 
which  are  amongst  the  choice  ones 
of  our  English  gardens,  they  are 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  beauty 
of  the  tract  that  surrounds  Rome. 
Our  own  original  notion  of  the 
Campagna  was  based  on  a  picture 
of  a  dreary  expanse,,  over  which  the 
first  shades  of  night  were  spreading, 
chasing  thence  the  last  deep  red 
glow  of  sunset;  whilst  in  the  centre 
of  the  melancholy,  treeless  plain,  a 
peasant  lad,  in  goat-skin  breeks 
and  elf-locks,  and  suffering,  appar- 
ently, under  a  severe  attack  of  jaun- 
dice, tended  a  herd  of  pallid  cattle, 
which  gave  one  the  idea  of  having 
just  riaen  from  the  straw  of  sickness 
in  some  bovine  fever  hospitaL  How 
different  this  unprepossessing  pic- 
ture was  from  the  reality  need  not 
be  told  to  any  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
instead  of  limiting  their  daily  exer- 
cise (as  some  of  the  visitors  to  that 
city  most  unwisely,  both  as  regards 
health  and  enjoyment,  are  prone  to 
do)  to  the  small  but  agreeable  gar- 
den on  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  to  the 
more  extensive  and  certainly  most 
delightful  {^rounds  of  the  Villas 
Borghese,  Doria  Pamphili,  Albani, 
and  other  residences  of  the  Roman 
princes.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  even  the  half  of  the 
charming  rides  which  are  to  be 
had  within  twenty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  which,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
younger  portion  of  the  fioatinff 
British  population,  both  male  and 
female,  generally  make  the  most  of 
during  tbe  early  spring  months, 
much    more   to  their  own   pleasure 
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and  benefit  than  to  tboee  of  the 
nDfortanate  backs  tbe  BomaD  livery- 
stable  keepers  an  Dually  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  f&restieri,  A  re- 
gard for  truth  compels  us  also  to 
declare  that  it  is  not  tbe  male  por- 
tion of  tbe  English  at  Rome  that 
those  Campagna  .Bosioantes  would, 
could  they  speak  their  minds,  most 
object  to  carry.  Borne — whose  cli- 
mate, by  tbe  by,  has  beeu  thought 
by  some  to  be  generally  more  fav- 
ourable to  women  tban  to  men  — 
seems  to  give  our  fair  countrywo- 
men strength  and  endurance  for  an 
amount  of  horse  exercise  they  would 
seldom  take  in  England.  Acting 
upon  the  principle  put  into  their 
mouths  by  *  Punch,'  "He's  a  boss, 
and  be  must  go,"  they  may  be  seen 
daily  urging  their  hired  chargers 
across  the  plain,  and  performing 
their  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles, 
chiefly  at  a  canter,  to  and  from  the 
various  points  of  attraction,  noted 
sites,  favourite  picnic  spots,  and 
the  like,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Bome,  and  coming  in,  glowing  with 
health,  to  dance  balf  the  nigbt  or 
more  at  the  numerous  pleasant 
parties  given  tbere  during  tbe  first 
three  or  four  months  of  every  year. 
There  used  to  be  a  subscription  pack 
of  bounds  in  Bome,  but  the  sport  was 
put  a  stop  tO;  a  few  seasons  ago,  in 
consequence  of  a  young  member  of 
the  Boman  aristocracy  having  broken 
bis  neck  over  a  small  ditch.  There- 
upon Pio  Nono  forbade  the  sport, 
which  was  considered  rather  hard  upon 
tbe  English,  who,  as  heretics,  might 
surely  have  been  allowed  to  fracture 
themselves  to  any  extent  without  caus- 
ing much  pain  to  his  Holiness;  and, 
indeed,  this  feeling  was  so  general, 
th^t  some  were  rather  inclined  to  at- 
tribute the  interdiction  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli's  sympathy  with  the  foxes. 
However  that  may  have  been,  there 
was  no  obtaining  a  revocation  of  the 
edict,  and  the  hounds  were  sold  —  to 
be.  re-purchased,  perhaps,  at  a  future 
day,  when  the  White  Cross  of  Savoy 
shall  have  replaced  tbe  Cross  Keys  ob 
the  pinnacles  of  a  liberated  Bome. 
The  Joss  was  a  great  one,  however, 
to  tne  English;  and  even  many  of 


the  Italianfr  deplored  tbe  stoppage 
of  the  mita,  as  they  called  **tbe 
meet,''  which,  however,  with  most 
of  the  foreigners  (that  is  to  say,  of 
the  non-English),  was  little  more 
tban  a  pretext  for 'picnics  and  flir- 
tations. Mr.  Story,  with  a  few 
humorous  touches,  gives  us  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  modus  operandi:^ 

^'  The  bounds  bay  and  the  hunt  sweeps 
off  in  the  distance— now  lost  to  eight, 
and  now  emerging  from  the  hollows. 
Tbe  volunteers  soon  begin  to  return,  aod 
are  seen  everywhere  straggling  about 
over  the  slopes.  The  carriages  move  od, 
acoompanjing,  as  they  can,  the  bunt  by 
the  road,  till  it  strikes  across  tbe  coun- 
try and  is  lost  The  sunshine  beats  on 
the  mountains  that  quiver  in  soft  parple; 
larks  sing  in  the  air;  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  ride  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riages as  they  return,  and  Connt  SiU- 
nini  smiles,  talks  beautifiil  Italian,  and 
says,  'Yaa.*  He  is  a  guardia  nobUe^ 
and  comes  to  the  house  twice  a-week  if 
there  are  no  balls,  and  dances  wltJh  Ma- 
rianue  at  all  tbe  liitle  hops.  Signor 
Somarino  pays  his  court  meaawkile  to 
Maria,  who  calls  him  Prince,  emrhas's- 
lug  tbe  title  when  she  meets  her  friends 
the  Goony  Browns,  ^nd  so  the  hunting 
picnic  comes  back  to  Rome." 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Story's  strong 
point  is  description  of  scenery,  both 
rural  and  urban.  He  is  excellent 
at  a  landscape;  and,  in  the  graphic 
views  be  presents  to  us  of  Rome's 
streets  and  squares  and  fountains 
and  markets,  beggars  and  models, 
washerwomen  and  pifferarij  he  is 
a  compound  of  Prout  and  PinellL 
From  the  very  first  page  of  the 
book,  one  is  attraoted  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  vocabulary  and  the 
vividness  of  his  style.  With  his 
Cleopatra  and  Sybil  bright  in  oar 
memory,  we  cannot  tbigk  be  mis- 
took bis  vocation  when  devoting 
himself  to  sculpture ;  but  certainly 
the  glow  and  choice  of  his  literary 
tints  incline  us  to  the  belief  that, 
as  a  painter,  b^  might  have  been 
even  more  successful.  We  are  nn- 
willing  to  qqote  extensively  from  a 
book  that  will  doubtless  have  been 
read  by  many  of  our  r^ers  ere 
this    notice  oi    it    gets    into  their 
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bands,  but  there  are  fifty  pasBages       Every  ODe  who  has  been  in  Borne 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  in-   daring  Advent  has  seen  this  groap, 
stead  of   merely  referring   to   them,    or  one  mighty  like  it   and  equally 
The  first  fihort  chapter,  '^  Entrance,"   characteristia      Tarn    to    the    book 
coDtaios   more  than   one    of  these,    (chapter  on  *'  Street  Mosic  in  Borne") 
At  page  11  we  have  a  sketch  of  a. for  the  little  scene  that  follows,  for 
coaple    of    the    Abrnzzi    pifferari,    the  musio  of  the  pifferari  song,  and 
pipiog  and  blowing  on  their   primi-    for    Mr.  Story's    conversation    with 
tive  inatraments    before  one  of   the   the   enthosiastio  piper,  whom,  with 
fifteen     hundred     Madonna    shrines   his  companions,  he  invited  op  into 
of   Borne — images  of    the    Virgin,   his    hoaae,     where    tiiey    agreeably 
with   barning    lampib,  found    in    all    stunned  him  with  tbeir  noisy  music, 
maoner  of  places,  at  street  corners,    to  the  delight  of  his  children    and 
down   little   lanes,  in  the   heart  of  the  astonishment  of  his  servants,  for 
the  Corso,  in  the  interior  courts  of   whom   piffero    apd   zampogna    had 
palace?,   or    on    the    staircases    of   long  since  lost  all  charm,  and  who 
private    honses  —  which    places  the   doubtleas   looked  upon   their    intro- 
itinerants    before   us,  in  .  flesh   and   Auction  with  somewhat  of  the  same 
blood,   in    their   conical   hats    with    feeling  of  disgust  with   which   (lOn- 
firajed  feathers,   red  waistcoats  and   don  flunkies  would  behold  that  of  a 
skin  saodala,  wU    sie   leibten    und    couple  of  organ-grinders  and  a  cage 
lehten,  as  the  Germans  say,  the  old    of    white   mice    into    a   Grosvenor 
man  with  a  sad  amiable  face,  dron-   Sqniire    drawing-room.       However, 
log  out  bass  and  treble  in  an  earnest   Mr.  Story  took  #down  the  words  of 
and   deprecatory    manner,    and*  the   their   quaint   song,   which    we   find 
younger    vigorous     player    on    the   printed,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
pi/ero,  "  with    a    forest  of^  tangled   io  bis  book,  and    he  also  got  from 
black    hair,   and   dark   quick   eyes   them    some    curious    particulars  of 
that  were  fixed  steadily  on  the  Yir-    their  wanderings.     The    man    who 
gin,  while   he  blew   and   vexed  the    b^ew  the  little  brown  pipe  was  quite 
little   brown   pipe  with  .rapid  runs   a  character.    He  and  his  companion 
and    nervous  fioritwe,  until    great   bad    played  together  for    three-and- 
drops   of    sweat    dripped   from    its   thirty  years,  and  their  sons,  who  pree- 
round     open     mouth.      Sometimes,   entJy  came  up,  were  to  play  together 
when  he  could  not  play  fast  enough    with  them.      **  For  thirty-three  years 
•to  attisfy  his  eagerness,  he  ran  his    more,  let  us  hope,"  said  Mr.  Story, 
finger    up    and    down    the    vents;       imj^/ ^pmamo' (let us hopeso),  was 
then  suddenly    lowering    his   instru-   t^^  answer  of  the  m/emro,  as  he  showed 
ment,  he  would  scream^m   a  strong    ^jj  j^.g  ^^  ^  ^^^  broadest  of  smiles, 
peasant  voice,  verse   after  verse   of  ^j^^^  ^^^  j^  motion  of  his  hand,  he 
the  novenat  to  the    accompaniment   ^^  ^j^^h  the  young  men  going,  he  him- 
of  the  zampogna    (bagpipe).      One    g^if  joining  in,  straining  out  his  cheeks, 
was  like    a  slow  old  Italian  vettura,   blowing  all  the  breath  of  his  body  into 
,  all  lumbered   with  luggage  and  held   the  little  pipe,  and   running  up  and 
back  by  its  drag ;  the  other  panting    down  the  vents  with  a  sliding  finger, 
and    nervous    at    his    work    as   an    until  finally  he  brought  up  against  a 
American    locomotive,  and   as  con-   high,  shriU  note,  to  wh'ch  he  gave  the 
stantly   running    oflf   the  rails.      As   fall  .force  of  his  lungs,  and  aft^r  boW- 
they  Lod    tbere    playing,  a   litde   gf  i^by tll^So^^th^^^^^^ 
group   gathered    round.      A  scamp    ^^J  V^Le  as^sudden  a^ 
of  a  boy  left  his  sport  to  come  and    « w  a^  ^^^  ^  pipe-stem." ' 

beat  time  with  a  stick  on  the  stone   "»"  »"  ff^   •»  ^    . 

step  before  them  ;  several  children  There  are  a  great  many  stones 
clustered  near;  and  one  or  two  and  incidents  of  and  relating  to 
women,  with  black-eyed  infants  in  Rome  and  its  inhabitants  scattered 
their  arms,  also  paused  to  listen  and  through  the  *  Eoba  ;*  and  although  to 
sympathise.*  as  **oW    Romans,"  not  all  of  these 
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may  be  new,  the  majority  of  them  lates,  ia  one  of  his  qaaint,  dreamy, 
will  be  80  to  most  readers,  and  they  desaltory  books,  how  a  neigh- 
are  generally  well  told  aod  hen  tr<h  boar  of  his,  who  lived  in  a  poor 
f)au.  AmoDgst  them  we  prefer  those  thatched  cotttage  on  the  fringe  of 
little  anecdotes  and  traits  of  charac^  a  wood,  embowered  in  flower?, 
ter  which  are  evidently  derived  from  shaded  by  veoerable  trees,  refreshed 
the  writer's  personal  observation,  and  by  the  balmiest  of  breezes,  and  en- 


which,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  amoogst  the  most  racy  morsels  in 
the  book.  Take  the  following  as  an  ex- 
celleot  specimen  of  quiet  hnmoar  — a 
strain  in  which  we  like  Mr.  Story  bet- 
ter than  in  his  more  bnojant  mood  : — 
*^  My  friend  Count  Cignale  is  a  painter 
— ^he  has  a  wonderful  eye  for  colour  and 
an  exquisite  taste.    He  was  making  me 


livened  bv  the  songs  of  countless 
birds,  snddenlv  disappeared  from 
the  conntryside,  Karr,  who  bad 
long-  admired  the  sylvan  retreat, 
and  almost  envied  its  occeniNint, 
inquired  his  fate.  He  had  become 
rich,  he  was  told  ;  a  legacy  had  en- 
abled him  to  go  and  live  in  the 
town.     He  could  afford  to  rent  two 


a  visit  the  other  day,  and  in  strolling^  rooms  with  new  furniture  and  a  gaudy 


about  the  neighbourhood  we  were  charm- 
ed  w^h  an  old  stone  wall  of  as  many 
colours  as  Joseph's  coat ;  tender  grey^ 
dashed  with  creamy  yellows  and  golden 
greens  and  rich  subdued  reds,  were 
mingled  together  in  its  plastered  stone- 


paper,  and  he  looked  out  upon  a  dirty 
street,  along  which  omnibuses  continu- 
ally rolled.  ''  Poor  rich  man  I"  Karr 
pitying  exclaims.  He  had  whitewash- 
ed his  wall. 
The  Roman    Ghetto  famishes  the 


work;  above  towered  a  row  of  glowing    thp  "rn^r  of   M^  RfW-  ZoTt 
oleanders  cohered  witli  clusters  of  ros^   theme  of  one  of  Mr    Story  a  longest 

and .  most  lively  chapters  ;  Foun- 
tains and  Aqaeducte,  Saints  and 
Superstitions,  the  Evil  Eye,  are 
the  titles  of  three  others.      He  be- 


ate  blossoms.  Nothing  would  do  but 
that  he  must  paint  it,  and  so  secure  it 
at  once  for  bis  portfolio;  for  who  knows, 
said  he,  that  the  owner  will  not  take  it 
into  his  head  to  whitewash  it  next  week, 
and  ruin  it  7  So  he  painted  it,  and  a 
beautiful  picture  it  made.  Within  a  week 
ibe  owner  made  a  call  on  us.  He  had 
seen  Cignale  painting  bis  wall  with  sur- 
prise, and  deemed  an  apology  necessary. 
*  I  am  truly  sorry,'  he  said,  *  Uiat  the  wall 
is  left  in  such  a  condition.  It  ought  to  be 
painted  all  over  with  a  uniform  tint,  and 
I  will  do  it  at  once.  I  have  long  had 
tills  intention,  and  I  will  no  longer  omit 
to  carry  it  into  effect' 


gins  his  second  volume  with  a  vivid 
and  characteristic  sketch  of  the 
Markets  of  Rome,  which  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  foreign 
visitors,  especially  of  Englishmen, 
who  will  find  their  arrangements, 
and  much  of  what  is  there  sold,  to 
contrast  strikingly  with  what  they 
are  accustomed  to  in  their  own 
country.  Carcasses  of  pigs  and 
goats  adorned  with  scraps  of  gold- 


Let  us  beseech  you,'  we  both  cried   ^®»f  *Dd  tinsel,  blood   puddings  of  a 


at  once,  '  earo  oonie  mio,  to  do  no  such 
thing,  for  you  will  ruin  your  wall.  What  I 
whitewash  it  over  I  —  it  is  profanation, 
sacrilege,  murder,  and  arson.'  ^ 

"He  opened  his  eyea  *Ahl  I  did 
not  mean  to  whitewash  it,  but  to  wash 
it  over  with  a  pearl  colour,'  he  answered. 

"  *  Whatever  you  do  to  it  you  will 
spoil  it  Pray  let  it  alone.  It  is  beau- 
tiful now.' 

*Is  it,  indeed?*  he  cried.     *  Well,  I 


brilliant  crimson,  poultry  sold  by 
retail  —  that  is  to  say,  piecemeal,  so 
that  you  may  buy  a  wing,  a  leg,  or 
even  the  head  or  gizzard  of  a  fowl, 
if  so  it  please  you.  There  is  game 
of  all  sorts,  and  queer  beasts  and 
fowls  of  many  kinds  are  also  there ; 
the  wild  boar  rough  and  snarling — 
the  slender  tawny  deer — porcupines 
(commonly  eaten  in  Rome) — most  of 


hado-t  t^,TJS"ldrofTbat    BuUf  -'    Engitoh    .an.e.birds~orto.«^ 

you  wy  80, 1  will  let  it  aloie.'  »)ec<afico«.,  aoB  a  great  wiety  of 

"  And  tbua  we  saved  a  wait"  BiDgiDg-birda.     Passing  into  the  frait 

>   Ti.«  n«>.^ji.,»   .«»>..   «>^i..j<i   no  '"d    vegetable   market,    ooe    comes 

)IL^f    »k!   «/«*    *^  oH.  KnmnJTn-  ^^^  Bomo  of  thcm  of  enormous  size, 
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be  looked  opon  as  sadden  death 
to  the  consumer,  although  in  Italy 
tbey'are  found  both  savoury  and 
barmless.  "Here  are  the  grey  por- 
dni,  the  foliated  alberetti,  and  the 
oraDge-boed  ovole;  some  of  the 
latter  of  enormous  size,  big  enough 
to  shelter  a  thousand  fairies  under 
their  smooth  and  painted  domes. 
Id  each  of  these  is  a  cleft  stick, 
bearing  a  card  from  the  inspector 
of  the  market,  granting  permission 
to  sell;  for  mushrooms  have  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  cardinals,  to  say 
nothing  of  popes  and  people,  that 
they  are  naturally  lookea  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  must  all  be  officially 
elamined  to  prevent  accidents." 
Besides  the  fruits  common  in  Eng- 
land, figs  are  very  abundant,  and 
of  many  kinds ;  and  when  the  good 
ones  come  in,  in  September,  the 
Bomans  of  the  lower  classes  as- 
semble in  the  evenings,  in  the 
Piazza  Kavona,  for  |^reat  feeds  upon 
them.  Five  or  six  persons  sur- 
round a  great  basket  and  eat  it 
empty,  correcting  possible  evil  re- 
sults by  a  glass  of  strong  waters  or 
a  flask  of  red  wine.  But  figs  are 
a  wholesome  fruit— ^ much  more  so 
than  one  which  at  Rome,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  is 
the  most  popular  of  all  —  namely, 
the  water-melon.  What  millions 
of  people,  from  the  Danube's  banks 
to  the  Portuguese  coast."  are  daily 
refreshed  the  summer  through  by 
those  hu^e  green  gourds,  bard  and 
onpromisiog  in  outward  Aspect,  but 
revealing,  at  stroke  of  knife,  rich 
store  of  rosy  pulp,  dotted  with 
sable  seeds  I  Pesth  is  a  great  place 
for  them;  and  daily,  when  morning 
breaks,  so  long  as  they  are  in  sea- 
son, they  are  to  be  seen  piled,  all 
along  the  river-side,  in  heaps  like 
thojc  of  shot  and  shell  in  an  arsenal, 
only  much  broader  and  higher. 
All  through  the  hot  months,  in 
Hungary *s  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing capital,  few  persons  think  of 
dining  without  associating  with  the 
more  heating  viands  a  moiety  or 
enormous  segment  of  one  of  those 
great  cold  fruits  —  a  strange  diges- 
tive, as  we  Northerners  should  con- 


sider it,  but  found  to  answer  wel^ 
in  sultry  climes.  At  Rome  they 
are  equally  appreciated,-  and  are 
set  above  the  choicest  grapes. 
People  make  parties  to  go  out 
of  the  city  and  eat  them ;  and  this 
was  especially  the  case  some  years 
sgo,  when  the  authorities  forbade 
their  entrance  on  account  of  the 
cholera,  but  were  unable  to  prevent 
their  extramural  consumption.  In 
ordinary  times  yon  find  heaps  .of 
them  in  the  streets,  especially  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  that  great  mart  of 
fruit  and  frippery,  vegetables,  old 
books,  brilliant  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  finery  for  the  market-woman 
—  old  iron,  old  bottles,  and  rubbish 
of  all  tiods — ^amongst  which  miscel- 
lany the  patient  investigator  may 
sometimes  discover  valuable  copies 
of  the  classic  authors  and  precious 
antique  intagli,  to  be  purchased  for 
a  mere  song.  Here,  as  the  story 
goes,  a  poor  priest  once  bought,  for 
a  few  haiocchif  a  large  cut-glass  bead 
which  took  his  fancy,  aqd  which  a 
friend,  more  knowing  than  himself, 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  dia- 
mond of  great  value,  now  belonging, 
we  are  told,  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. The  priest  disappeared,  which 
leaves  any  ingenious  and  inventive 
writer  full  liberty  to  build  a  roman- 
tic tale  upon  the  incident.  The 
natural  finale  of  the  affair,  Mr.  Story 
opines,  would  have  been  for  the 
priest  to  have  married  the  Emperor's 
daughter,  but  his  being  in  orders 
was  an  impediment;  and  so  we  are 
justified  in  presuming  that  some 
less  agreeable  means  was  found  of 
easing  him  of  his  jewel,  which,  when 
he  first  possessed  it,  he  took  to  be  a 
drop  from  a  chandelier,  but  to  which 
he  of  course  clung  with  desperate 
tenacity  when  enlightened  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  gem.^  Rome  ought  to 
be  a  good  preserve  Yor  fiction-writers, 
there  are  so  many  family  histories, 
traditions,  and  anecdotes  current 
there,  which  would  serve  the  novel- 
ist's turn.  Edmund  About  availed 
himself  of  one  such  in  his  tale  of 
'Tolla;'  and  another  over-true  tale 
was  interwoven,  not  very  long  since, 
in  a  pleasant  novelet  of  Roman  life 
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in  the  pftges  of  this  Magaztae.  Mr. 
Store's  vdomes  abooDd  Id  sugges- 
tive passages  of  the  kind.  If  Rame 
be  an  admirable  reeidenoe  for  aa 
artist  (and  for  some  of  tbe  reasoos 
why  it  is  so,  see  the  '  Boba/  i.  p.  66, 
67),  it  ooght  also  to  be  an  ezcelleot 
ooe  for  a  writer,  >were  it  not  that  it 
is  foaod  bj  many  aofavoarable  to 
mental  exertion.  This  is  said  to  be 
particularly  ezempliSed  in  the  case 
of  diplomatists,  many  of  whom,  after 
a  certain  time  passed  in  tbe  Papal 
capital,  are  apt  to  conceive  an  in- 
tense dislike  to  despatch-writing, 
Md  to  keep  their  GoyeroQents  ex- 
tremely noioformed  concerning  the 
BUte  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
prospects  of  Pontifical  politick.  We 
remember  to  have  been  told,  when 
in  Borne,  the  names  of  more  than 
one  foreign  minister  who  had  been 
recalled,  it  was  asserted,  for  no  other 
reason  hot  that  nothing  conld  in- 
dace  him  to  write  deftpatches.  Borne 
is  certainly  one  of  the  places  where 
there  is  most  temptation,  at  least 
for  ooe  half  of  the  year,  to  neglect 
bosioeas  for  pleaenre;  bat  there  is 
possibly  also  something  in  the  cli- 
mate which  disinclines  many  people 
to  head  work.  It  is  mnch  the  fashion 
to  abase  the  Boman  climate;  and 
this  has  been  done,  especially  of  late, 
by  persons  desiroos  to  show  that 
Bome  is  an  nndesirable,  becaose  a 
highly  insalabrioos,  capital  for 
united  Italy.  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
grapes  are  soar,  and  that  the  yellow 
flag  now  hoisted  would  be  struck  at 
the  same  time  with  the  French  tri- 
colour. Our  own  experience  and 
observations  induce  us  very  much 
to  concur  with  those  passages  of  Mr. 
Story's  book  which  relate  to  this 
question.  '*Bome  has,  with  strang- 
ers, the  reputation  of  being  un- 
healthy ;  but  this  opinion  I  cannot 
think  well  founded  —  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  of  the  common  belieL" 
Many  maladies,  virulent  and  danger- 
ous elsewhere,  are  very  light  in 
Bopie;  and  for  long  complaints  it 
is  well  known  that  people  repair 
thither.  The  ''Boman  fever,"  as 
it  is  commonly  called  (intermittent 
and   pemiciosa),  is  seldom   suffered 


from  by  the  better  classes  of  Bomam ; 
and  Mr.  Story  (who  speaks  with 
authority  after  his  many  years' 
residence  in  Bome)  believes  that, 
with  a  little  prudence,  it  may  easily 
be  avoided.  The  peasants  of  the 
Campagna  are,  it  ia  well  known, 
those  who  chiefly  suffer  from  it,  and 
why  ?  **  Their  food  is  poor,  their 
habits  careless,  their  labour  exhaust- 
ing and  performed  in  the  sun,  and 
they  sleep  often  on  the  bare  ground 
or  a  little  straw.  And  yet,  despite 
the  life  they  lead  and  their  various 
exposures,    they   are,    for   the    most 

Sart,  a  very  strong  and  sturdy  class." 
[r.  Story  gives  it  as  a  fact  that  tbe 
French  soldiers  who  besieged  Bome 
in  '48,  during  the  summer  months, 
suffered  very  little  from,  fever,  al- 
though sleeping  out  on  tbe  Cam- 
pagna ;  but  th^  were  better  clothed 
and  fed,  and  altogether  more  care- 
ful of  themselves,  than  the  native 
peasants.  Generally  speaking,  the 
foreigners  who  visit  Bome  are  lees 
attentive  than  the  Bomans  to  certain 
common  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  health.  They  eat  and  drink  too 
much,  and  of  the  wrong  things. 
They  get  hot,  and  then  plunge  into 
cold  churches  or  galleries;  whereas 
an  Italian  flies  from  a  chill  or 
current  of  air  aa  from  infection.  Mr. 
Story  gives  a  few  simple  rules,  by 
following  which  he  declares  yoa 
may  live  tvl^nty  years  in  Bome  with- 
out a  fever.  He  cautions  English- 
men against  oopibus  dinners,  sherry 
and  brandy,  and  his  own  country- 
men against  the  morning-dinner 
which  they  call  a  breakfast;  and 
supplies  other  useful  bints  and 
practical  remarks.  Tbe  subject  is 
one  which  interests  many,  and  such 
are  referred  to  the  *  Boba^'  L  pt  156- 
161,  and  to  the  chapter  on  the  Cam- 
pagna,  in  which  high  authorities  and 
ingenious  arguments  are  brought  to 
prove  that  in  old  times  it  was  not 
insalubrious,  and  that  in  our  own 
it  need  not  be  sa  Population  and 
cultivation  are  perhaps  all  that  are 
needed  to  render  tracts  healthy  that 
now  are  pesUlential,  but  which 
assuredly  were  not  so  in  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Bomans,  since  many 
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of  them,  we  know,  were  their  fa- 
▼oarite  sites  for  patrician  villas. 
Mach  might  he  clooe  by  on  iotelli- 
geot  mod  active  gOTeroment,  and 
especially  by  a  go<^  saDitary  com- 
misBioD.  There  was  one  clever 
gentleman  who  wrote  that  Rome 
waa  ill  fitted  to  be  the  capital  of 
Italy  on  aoconnt  of  its  deficiency  in 
bnildinga  soitable  for  government 
"    i!     Where    good    reasons    are 


not  to  be  fonnd  silly  ones  may  be 
resorted  to,  bat  they  of  course  only 
weaken  the  caaee  they  are  intended 
to  prop.  And  if  it  were  to  be  urged 
that  all  the  worst  plagues  flesh  is 
heir  to,  combine  to  render  Borne  for 
the  present  impossible  as  capital 
of  Italy,  the  most  we  could  fidmit, 
by  way  of  compromise,  and  borrow- 
ing a  well-known  answer,  would  be, 
**  non  tuUif  ma  Buona  parte.** 


CAZTONIANA  : 


A   SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  OX  LIFE,  LITEBATUBE,  AND  HAKXKR8. 

By  the  Author  of  'The  Caxton  Family.* 


FABT  XV. 


NO.  XZ.— ON  SBLF-tONTBOL. 


<*He  who  desires  to  influence 
dlbers  must  learn  to  command  him- 
self/' is  ao  old  aphorism,  on  which, 
perhaps,  something  new  may  be 
said.  In  the  ordinary  ethics  of  the 
nursery,  self-control  means  little 
mere  than  a  check  upon  temper. 
A  wise  restraint,  no  doubt;  but  as 
useful  to  the  dissimulator  as  to 
the  honest  man.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily conquer  my  anger  because  I 
do  not  show  that  1  am  angry.  Anger 
vented  often  hn^ies  towards  for- 
ffiveness;  aoger  concealed  often 
hardens  into  revenge. 

A  hasty  temper  is  not  the  only 
horee  that  runs  away  with  the  cha- 
rioteer on  the  Road  of  Life.  Nor 
is  it  the  most  dangerous,  for  it  sel- 
dom runs  away  far.  It  gives  a  jerk 
and  a  shake;  but  it  does  not  uke 
the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and  gallop 
blindly  on,  mile  after  mile,  intone 
obstinate  direction  towards  a , preci- 
pice. A  hasty  temper  is  an*  iofir* 
mity  disagreeable  to  others,  undig- 
nifira  in  ourselves — a  fault  so  well 
"known  to  every  man  who  has  it, 
that  be  will  at  oooe  acknowledge 
it  to  be  a  fault  which  be  ought  to 
correct.  He  requires,  therefore,  no 
nMMTdMDg  essayist  to  prove  to  him 


his  failing,  or  teach  him  his  duty. 
But  still  a  hasty  temper  is  a  frank 
offender,  and  has  seldom  that  in- 
jurious effect  either  on  the  welfare 
of  others,  or  on  our  own  natures, 
mental  and  moral,  which  results 
from  the  steady  purpose  of  one  of 
those  vices  which  are  never  seen  in 
a  passion. 

In  social* intercourse,  if  his  char- 
acter be  generous'  and  his  heart 
sound,  a  man  does  not  often  lose  a 
true  friend  from  a  quick  word.  And 
even  in  the  practical  business  of 
life,  wherein  an  imperturbable  tem- 
per is  certainty  a  priceless  advan- 
tage, a  man  of  honesty  and  talent 
may  still  make  bis  way  without  it 
Nay,  he  may  inspire  a  greater  trust 
in  his  probity  and  candour,  from 
tbe  heat  he  displavs  against  tricki- 
ness  and  falsehood.  Indeed  there 
have  been  consummate  masters  in 
the  wisdom  of  business  who  had 
as  little  command  of  temper  as  if 
Seneca  and  Epictetus  bad  never 
proved  the  command  of  temper  to 
be  the  flrst  business  of  wisdom. 
Richeliea  strode  towards  his  public 
objects  with  a  footstep  unswervingly 
firm,  though  his  servants  fotmd  it 
the  easiest  thing  in   the  world  to 
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pot  faim  into  a  paesloD.  Sometimes 
tbey  did  so  on  purpose,  pleased  to 
be  scolded  aojostly,  because  sore  of 
some  handsome  ameods.  And  in 
treatiDg  of  self-control,  I  am  contetit- 
ed  to  take  that  same  Ricbelien,  the 
Cardinal,  as  an  illostration  of  the 
varioQS  and  ezpansiye  meaning 
which  I  give  to  the  phrase.  Biche^ 
lien  did  not  command  his  temper 
in  the  sphere  of  his  prirate  hoase- 
hold :  he  commanded  it  to  perfec- 
tion in  his  administration  of  a  king- 
dom. He  was  cruel,  bat  from  policy, 
not  from  rage.  Among  all  the  vic- 
tims of  that  policy,  there  was  not 
one  whose  doom  coald  be  ascribed 
to  his  personal  resentments.  The 
life  of  no  sabjeot,  and  the  success  of 
no  scheme,  depended  on  the  chance 
whether  the  irritable  minister  was 
in  good  or  bad  humour.  If  he  per- 
mitted his  temper  free  Tent  in  bis 
household,  it  was  because  there 
he  was  only  a  private  individual. 
There,  he  could  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  ire  without  disturbing 
the  mechanism  of  the  state.  There, 
generous  as  a  noble  and  placable  as 
a  priest,  he  could  own  himself  in 
the  wrong,  and  beg  his  servants' 
forgiveness,  without  lowering  the 
dignity  of  the  minister,  who,  when 
he  passed  his  threshold,  could  ask 
no  pardon  from  others,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  fault  in  himself.  It  was 
there  where  his  emotions  were  most 
held  in  restraint, — there  where,  be- 
fore the  world's  audience,  his  mind 
swept  by  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
its  craft,  as  in  Victor  Hugo's  great 
drama,  V  Homme  Rouge  passes  across 
the  staged  curtained  round  in  his 
litter,  a  veiled  symbol  of  obscure, 
inexorable,  majestic  fate, —  it  was 
there  where  the  dread  human  being 
seemed  to  have  so  mastered  his 
thoughts  and  his  fedings,  that  they 
served  bat  as  pulleys  and  wheels  to 
the  bloodless  machine  of  his  will, — 
it  was  there  that  self-control  was 
in  truth  the  most  feeble.  And  this 
apparent  paradox  brings  me  at  once 
to  the  purpose  for  which  my  essay 
Is  written. 

What   is   Self?     W:hat   is   that 
many-sided   Unity   which  is  centred 


in  the  single  Ego  of  a  man's  being? 
I  do  not  put  the  question  meta- 
physically. Heaven  forbid!  The 
problem  it  involves  provokes  the 
conjectures  of  all  schools,  precisely 
because  it  has  received  no  solu- 
tion from  any.  The  reader  is  wel- 
come to  whatever  theory  he  may 
S refer  to  select  from  metaphysical 
efinitions,  provided  that  he  will 
acknowledge  'in  the  word  Self  the 
representation  of  an  integral  indi- 
vidual human  being — the  organisa- 
tion of  a  certain  fabric  of  flesh  and 
blood,  biassed,  perhaps,  originally 
by  the  attributes  ana  peculiarities 
of  the  fabric  itself-— by  hereditary 
predispositions,  bv  nervous  idiosyn- 
crasies, by  cerebral  developments, 
by  slow  or  quick  action  of  the  pulse, 
by  all  in  which  mind  takes  a  shape 
from  the  mould  of  the  .body  ; —  but 
still  a  Self  which,  in  I  very  sane 
constitution,  can  be  changed  or 
modified  from  the  'original  bias,  by 
circumstance,  by  culture,  by  reflec- 
tion, by  will,  by  conscience,  through 
means  of  the  unseen  inhabitant  of 
the  fabric.  Not  a  man  has  ever 
achieved  a  something  good  or 
great,  but  will  own  that,  before  he 
achieved  it,  his  mind  succeeded  in 
conquering  or  changing  some  pre- 
disposition of  body. 

True  self-control,  therefore,  is  the 
control  of  that  entire  and  complex 
unity,  the  individual  Self.  It  ne- 
oessitates  an  accm^te  perception  of 
all  that  is  suggested  by  the  original 
bias,  and  a  power  to  adapt  and  to 
regulate,  or  to  oppose  *and  divert, 
every  course  to  which  that  bias  in- 
clines the  thought  and  impeb  the 
action. 

For  Self,  left  to  itself,  only  crys- 
tallises atoms  homogeneous  to  its 
original  monad.  A  nature  consti- 
tutionally proud  and  pitiless,  intui- 
tively seeks,  in  all  the  culture  it 
derives  from  intellectual  labour,  to 
find  reasons  to  continue  proud  and 
pitiless— to  extract  from  the  lessons 
of  knowledge  arguments  by  which 
to  justify  its  impulse,  and  rules  by 
which  the  impulse  can  be  drilled 
into  method  and  refined  into  policy. 

Among    the    marvels   of    psycho- 
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logy,  oertaialy  DOt  the  least  astonnd-  resolt   from   the  tarbalent  ambition 

log  is  that  facility  with  which  the  of   nobles    who  menace    the  throne 

conscience,'  being   really    sincere   in  thoa  art  deputed  to  guard,  and  the 

its    desire   of    right,   accommodates  license  of  pestilent  schisms   at  war 

Itself  to  the  impulse  which  urges  it  with  the  Ohurch  of  which  thou  art 

to  go  wrong.    It  is  thus  that  fana-  the  grace  and  the  bulwark.      Pure 

tics,  whether  in  religion  or  in  poli-  and    indefatigable    patriot,    undeter- 

tics,  hug  a^  the  virtue  of  saints  and  red  by  the  faults  of  the  sovereign 

heroes    the   barbarity  of  the  bigot,  who  hates  thee,  by  the  sins  of  &e 

the   baseness   of  the  assassin.     No  people  who  would   dip   their  hands 

one    can    suppose   that    Calvin  did  in  thy  blood,  thou  toilest  on  in  thy 

not   deem   that    the   angels    smiled  grand     work     serenely,     compelling 

approbation   when   he   burned    Ser-  the      elements      vainly     conflicting 

vecus.      No  one    can    suppose  that  against     thee    into    the     unity    of 

when    Torquemada  devised    the   In-  thine   own    firm   design  —  unity  se- 

qujpition,  he  did  not  conscientiously  cnlar,  unity   spiritual  —  one   throne 

believe  that   the   greatest  happiness  safe   from   rebels,    one   church    free 

of   the   greatest    number    could    be  from  schisms ;  in  the  peace  of  that 

best  secured  by  selecting  a  few  for  unity,  the  land  of  thy  birth  will  ooK 

a   roast     Torquemada   could    have  lect  and  mature  and  concentrate  its 

no  personal   interest   in  roasting   a  forces  now  wasted  and  waning,  till 

iieretic  ;    Torquemada   did    not  eat  it  rise  to  the  rank  of  the  one  state  of 

bim  when  roasted ;  Torquemada  was  Europe  —  the  brain  and  the  heart  of 

not  a  cannibal.  the  civilized  world  I      No  mythical 

Again  :  no  one  can  suppose  that  Hercules  thou  1  Complete  thy  mag- 
when  the  Oerman  student,  Sand,  nificent  labours.  Purge  the  land  of 
after  long  forethought,  and  with  the  Lion  and  Hydra  —  of  the  throne- 
cool  determination,  murdered  a  shaking  Baron  — the  church- splitting 
writer    whose    lucubrations  shocked  Huguenot  V* 

bis    political   opinions,    he    did  not       Armand  Bicbelieo,  by  nature  not 

walk    to    the   scaffold    with  a  con-  vindictive   nor   mean,  thus    motions 

sdeoce  as  calm  as  that  of  the  mild-  without  remorse   to    the   headsman, 

est    young   lady  who    ever   slaugh-  listens  without  shame  to  the  spy,  and 

tered  a  wasp  from  her  fear  of  its  when .  asked  on  his  deathbed  if  he 

stiog.  forgave  his  enemies,  replies,  coasci* 

So  when  Armand  Bichelieu  entiously  ignorant  of  his  many  offences 
marched  inflexibly  to  his  public  against  the  brotherhood  between  man 
ends,  the  spy  ooghis  left  side,  the  and  man,  "  I  owe  no  forgiveness  to 
executioner  on  Lis  ri^ht.  Bayard  enemies  ;  I  never  had  any  except  those 
oould  not  have  felt  himself  more  of  the  State.** 
free  from  ^ain  and  reproach.  His  For  human  governments,'  the 
conscience  would  have  found  in  his  best  statesman  is  he  who  carries  a 
intellect  not  an  accusing  monitor  keen  perception  of  the  common  in*' 
but  a  flattering  parasite.  It  would  terests  of  humanity  into  all  his  pro- 
have  whispered  m  his  ear — *'  Great  jects,  howsoever  intellectually  sub- 
Man  —  Hero,  nav,  rather  Demigod*  tl&  But  that  policy  is  not  for  the^ 
—  to  destroy  is  thy  duty,  because  to  interests  of  humanity  which  cannot 
reconstruct  is  thy  mission.  The  be  achieved  without  the  spy  and 
evils  which  harass  the  land  — ^  for  the  headsman.  And  those  projects 
which  Heaven,  that  gave  thee  so  cannot  serve  humanity  which  sane- 
dauntless  a  heart  and  so  scheming  a  tion  persecution  as  the  instrument 
brun,  has  made  thee  responsible —  of  truth,  and  subject  the  fate  of  a 

*,  An  author  dedicated  a  work  to  Kichelieu.  In  the  dedication,  referring  to  the 
'  Siege  of  Rochelle,'  he  ooroplunented  the  Cardinal  with  ihe  word  Hero.  When 
the  dedication  was  submitted  to  Richelieu  for  approval,  he  scratched  out  "  Heros,** 
and  substituted  **  Pemi-Dieu  I" 
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commuoity  to  the  aoddent  of  a  bene-  tional  viee  is   often   drilled  into  a 

▼oleot  despot.  Tirtae 

Iq  Bicbeliea  there  was  no  geon-  '    Bat    few   men    can    'attain   that 

ioe     Belfeontrol,    because     he    had  eomplete  eobjagation  of  self  to  the 

made  his  whole  self  the  puppet  of  harmooy  of  taoral  law,  which  wu 

certain  fixed   and   tyraoDieal   ideas,  the  aim  of  the  Stoics.     A  mind  so 

Now,  io  this  Ihe  bomblest  aod  ob-  admirably  baiaaoed  that  each  attri- 

scarest    individnal    amoogst    qs    is  bate  of  character  has  its  jost  weight 

too  ofteo  bat  a  Bicbeliea  in  minia-  and   no   more/ is   rather  a  type  of 

tore.    Every    man   has   in  his  own  ideal    perfection,   than    an    example 

temperament   pecoliar    propellers    to  placed  before  our  eyes  in  the  actaal 

the  movement  of  his   thoaghts  and  commerce  of  lifa     I  mast  narrow 

the  choice  of  his  actions.    Every  man  the  seope  of  my  homily,  and  suggest 

has  his  own    favourite   ideas  rising  to  the  practical  a  few  practical  hints 

out  of  his  coostitntional  bias.     At  for  the  ready  control  of  their  facal- 

the  onset  of  life  this  bias  is  clearly  ties. 

revealed  to  each.  No  youth  ever  It  teems  to  me  that  a  man  will 
leaves  college  bat  what  he  is  per-  best  gain  command  over  those  in- 
feotly  aware  of  the  leading  motive-  tellectual  facaities  which  he  koovs 
properties  of  his  own  miod.  He  ^re  bis  strongest,  by  cultivating  the 
knows  whether  he  is  disposed  by  faculties  thut  somewhat  tend  to 
temperament  to  be  timid  or  rash,  counterbalance  them.  He  in  whom 
proud  or  meek,  covetous  of  appro-  imagination  -is  opulent  and  fervid 
bation  or  indifferent  to  opinion,  will  regulate  and  discipline  its  ex- 
thrifty  or  extravagant,  stem  in  his  ereise  by  forcing  himself  to  .occu- 
justice  or  weak  in  his  indulgence,  pations  or  studies  that  require  plain 
It  is  while  his  step  is  yet  on  the  common  sense.  He  who  feels  that 
threshold  of  life  that  man  can  beat  the  bias  of  his  judgment  or  the  ten- 
commence  the  grand  task  of  self-  deocy  of  bis  avocations  is  overmuch 
control ;  for  then  he  best  adjusts  towards  the  positive  aod  anti-poetic 
that  equilibrium  of  character  by  forms  of  life,  will  beet  guard  against 
which  he  is  saved  from  the  despot-  the  narrowness  of  scope  and  feeUe- 
ism  of  one  ruling  passion  or  the  ness  of  grasp  which  characterise 
monomania  of  one  cherished  train  the.  intellect  that  seeks  ^  common . 
of  ideas.  Later  in  life  our  Intro-  sense  only  io  commonplace,  by 
vision  is  sure  to  be  obscured  — *  the  warming  his  foculties  in  the  glow 
intellect  has  familiarised  itself  to  of  imaginative  genius;  he  should 
its  own  errors,  the  conscience  is  not  forget  that  where  heat  enters  it 
deafened  to  its  own  first  alaroos ;  expaudp.  And,  indeed,  the  rule  I 
and  the  more  we  cultivate  the  iop  thus  lay  down,  eminent  men  have 
tellect  in  its  favourite  tracks,  the  discovered  for  themselves.  Men 
more  we  question  the  consoieoce  in  of  really  great  imagination  will  be 
its  own  prejudiced  creed,  so  much  found  to  have  fleoerally  cultivated 
the  more  will  the  intellect  find  skilful  some  branch  of  knowledge  that  re- 
excuses  to  justify  its  errors,  so  much  quires  critical  or  severe  reasoning, 
the  more  will  the  conscience  devise  Men  of  really  great  capacities  for 
ingenious  replies  to  every  doubt  we  practical  business  will  generally  be 
submit  to  the  casuistry  of  which  we  found  to  indulge  in  a  predilection  for 
have  made  it  the  adept  works  of  fancy.    Th^  favourite  read- 

Nor  is  it  our  favourite  vices  alone  ing  of  poets  or  fictionista  of  high 

that   lead    us   into    danger  —  noble  order  will  seldom  be  poetry  or  fiction, 

natures  are  as  liable  to  be  led  astray  Poetry  or  fiction  is  to  them  a  study, 

by  their  favourite  virtueB ;   for  it  is  not  a  relaxation.       Their    favourite 

the  proverbial  tendency  of  a  virtue  reading  will   be  generally  in  works 

to    fuse    itself    inseoeibly    into     its  called  abstruse  or  dry — anttqaities, 

neighbouring  vice;  and,  un  the  other  metaphysics,     subtle  '  problems     of 

hand,  in    noble   natures,  a  constitu-  criticism,     or    delicate    niceties    of 
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scholarship.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fa^oarite  reading  of  celebrated 
lawyers  is  generally  novels.  Thus 
in  every  mind  of  large  powers  there 
is  an  uncooscioas  straggle  perpetu- 
ally going  on  to  preserve  its  equili- 
brium. The  eye  soon  loses  its  just- 
ness of  vision  if  always  directed 
towards  one  object  at  the  same 
distance  —  the  soil  soon  exhausts 
its  produce  if  yoa  draw  from  it 
bat  one  orop. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  secure 
counteraction  for  the  mind  in  all 
which  directs  its  prevailing  facul- 
ties towards  partial  and  special  re- 
sults ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  acquire 
the  power  to  keep  differing  facul- 
ties and  acquirements  apart  and 
distinct  on  all  occasions  id  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  bleed  them. 
When  the  poet  enters  on  the  stage 
of  real  life  as  a  practical  man  of 
business,  he  must  be  able  to  leave 
his  poetry  behind  him ;  when  the 
practical  m&n  of  business  enters 
into  the  domain  of  poetry,  he  must 
not  remind  us  that  he  is  an  autho- 
rity on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  a 
word,  he  who  has  real  self-control 
has  all  his  powers  at  his  command, 
now  to  unite  and  now  to  separate 
them. 

In  public  life  this  is  especially 
requisite.  A  statesman  is  seldom 
profound  unless  he  be  somewhat  of 
a  scholar  ;  an  orator  is  seldom  .  elo- 
quent unless  he  have  familiarise^ 
himself  with  the  world  of  the  poets. 
But  he  will  never  be  a  statesman 
of  commanding  influence,  and  never 
an  orHtor  of  lasting  renown,  if,  in 
action  or  advice  on  the  practical 
atiairs  of  nations,  he  be  more 
scholar  or  poet  than  orator  or  states- 
man. Pitt  and  Fox  are  memorable 
instances  of  the  discriminating  self- 
abnegation  with  which  minds  of 
masculine  power  can  abstain  from 
the  display  of  riches  nnsuited  to 
place  and  occasion. 
,  In  the  Mr.  Fox  of  St  Stephen's, 
the  nervous  reasoner  from  premises 
the  broadest  and  most  popular,  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  Mr.  Fox  of  St. 
Aooe'9,  the  refioing  verbal  critic, 
with  an  almost  feminine  delight  in 


the  filigree  and  trinkets  of  litera- 
ture. At  rural  leisure,  under  his 
apple-blossoms,  his  predilection  in 
scholarship  is  for  its  daintiest 
subtleties ;  his  happiest  remarks 
are  on  writers  very  little  read.  But 
place  the  great  Tribune  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  the  fine  verbal  critic  is 
visible.  His  classical  allusions  are 
then  taken  from  passages  the  most 
popularly  known.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  a  saying  of  Fox's,  "  That ,  no 
young  member  should  hazard  in 
Parliament  a  Latin  quotation  not 
found  in  the  Eton  Grammar." 

Pitt  was  yet  more  sparing  than 
Fox  in  the  exhibition  of  his  scholur- 
ship,  which,  if  less  various  than  his 
rival's,  was  probably  quite  as  deep. 
And  one  of  the  friends  who  knew 
him  best  said,  that  Pitt  rigidly  sub- 
dued bis  native  faculty  of  toif,  not 
because  he  did  not  appreciate  and 
admire  its  sparkles  in  orators  unre- 
strained by  the  responsibilities  of 
ofBce,  but  because  he  considered 
that  a  man  in  the  position  of  First 
Minister  impaired  influence  and  au- 
thority by  the  cheers  that  transferred 
his  reputation  from  his  rank  of  Min- 
ister to  his  renown  as  Wit  ,  He  was 
right  Grave  situations  are  not  only 
dignified  but  strengthened  by  that 
gravity  of  demeanour  which  is  not 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  would  be  wise, 
but  the  genuine  token  of  the  ear- 
nest sense  of  responsibility. 

Self-control  thus  necessitates,  first, 
Self-Knowledge  —  the  consciousness 
and  the  calculation  of  our  own  re- 
sources and  our  own  defects.  &ery 
man  has  his  strong  point — every 
man  has  his  weak  ones.  To  know 
both  the  strong  point  and  the  weak 
ones  is  the  first  object  of  the  man 
who  means  to  extract  from  himself 
the  highest  degree  ^of  usefulness  with 
the  least  alloy  of  mischief.  His  next 
'task  is  yet  more  to  strengthen  his 
strong,  points  by  counterbalancing 
them  with  weights  thrown  into 'the 
scale  of  the  weak  ones;  for  force  is 
increased  by  resistance.  Bemedy 
your  deficiencies,  and  your  merits 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  Every 
man  has  in  him  good  and  evil.      His 
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good  la  his  yaliant  army,  hia  evil 
is  his  corrupt  commissariat;  reform 
the  commissariat,  aod  the  army  will 
do  its  daty. 

The  third  point  io  Self-control  is 
Generalship  —  is  Method  —  is  that 
calm  science  in  the  midst  of  move- 
ment and  passion  which  decides 
where  to  advance,  where  to  retreat 
—  what  regiments  shall  lead  the 
charge,  what  regiments  shall  be 
held  back  in  reserve.  This  is  the 
last  and  the  grandest  secret;  the 
other  two  all  of  us  may  master. 

The  man  who,  bat  with  a  mind 
'somewhat  above  the  average  (raised 
above  the  average  whether  by  con- 
stitutional talent  or  laborious  ac- 
qairement),  has  his  own  intellect, 
with  all  its  stores,  under  his  abso- 
lute control,  —  that  man  can  pass 
from  one  state  of  idea  to  another  — 
from  action  to  letters,  from  letters 
to  action — without  taking  from  one 
the  establishment  that  would  bur- 
den the  other.  It  is  comparatively' 
a  poor  proprietor  who  cannot  move 
from  town  to  country  but  what  he 
must  carry  with  him  all  his  ser- 
▼dntB  and  half  bis  furniture.  He 
who  keeps  the  treasures  he  has  in- 


herited or  saved  in  such  compart- 
ments that  be  may  know  where  to 
look  for  each  at  the  moment  it  is 
wanted,  will  rarely  find  himself  mv- 
placed  in  any  change  of  situation, 
it  is  not  that  bis  genius  is  versa- 
tile, but  that  it  has  the  opulent  at- 
tributes which  are  essential  to  bqc- 
cessful  intellect  of  every  kind.  The 
attributes  themselves  may  '  vary  in 
property  and  in  degree,  but  the 
power  of  the  Self  —  of  the  unity 
which  controls  all  at  its  disposal  — 
should  be  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  separate  or  combine  all  its 
attributes  at  its  will 

It  is  thus,  in  the  natural  world, 
that  an  ordinary  chemist  may  ac- 
complish marvels  beyond  the  art  of 
magicians  of  old.  Each  man  of 
good  understanding,  who  would  be 
as  a  chemist  to  the  world  within 
himself,  will  be  startled  to*  discover 
what  new  agencies  spring  into  ac- 
tion merely  by  separaUng  the  ele- 
ments dormant  when  joined,  or 
combining  those  that  were  wasted 
in  air  when  apart  In  one  com- 
pleted Man  there  are  the  forces  of 
many  men.  Self-control  is  self- 
completion. 


NO.  XXL— THB  MODERK  UISAMTHBOPB. 


<<A11  the  passions,"  saith  an  old 
writer,  ''are  such  near  neighbours, 
that  if  one  of  them  is  on  fire  the 
others  should  send  for  the  buckets." 
Thus  love  and  hate  being  both  pas- 
sions, the  one  is  never  safe  from 
the  spark  that  sets  the  other  ablaze. 
Bat  contempt  is  passionless;  it  does 
not  catch,  it  quenches  fire.  The 
misanthrope  who  professes  to  hate 
mankind  has  generally  passed  to 
that  hate  from  too  extravagant  a 
love.  And  love  for  mankind  is 
still,  though  unconsciously  to  him- 
8(rlf,  feeding  hate  by  ita  own  unex- 
tinguished embers.  ^'The  more  a 
man  loves  his  mistress,"  says'  Boche- 
foacauld,  **the  nearer  he  is  to  bate 
her."  Possibly  so,  if  he  is  jealous ; 
but  in  return,  the  more  he  declares 
he  hates  her,  the  nearer  be  is  to 
loving  her  again.     Tehement  affec- 


tions do  not  move  in  parallels  bat 
in  circles.  As  applied  to  them  the 
proverb  is  true,  "  Les  extremes  te 
toucfient."  A  man  of  ardent  tem- 
perament who  is  shocked  into  mis- 
anthropy by  instances  of  ingrati- 
tude and  perfidy,  is  liable  any  day 
to  be  carried  back  into  philanthropy, 
should  unlooked-for  instances  of 
gratitude  and  troth  start  up  and 
take  him  by  surprise.  But  if  an 
egotist,  wbo,  inheriting  but  a  small 
pittance  of  human  afiTectioUy  coo- 
centres  it  rigidly  on  himself,  should 
deliberately  school  bis  reason  into 
calm  contempt  for  his  species,  he 
will  retain  that  contempt  to  the 
last.  He  looks  on  the  world  of 
man,  with  its  virtues  and  vices, 
much  as  you,  O  my  reader,  look  oo 
an  ant-hill!  What  to  you  are  the 
virtues  or  vices  of  ants  f    It  is  thia 
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kind  of  masked  misanthropy  which 
we  encoanter  in  our  day — the  misan- 
thropy withoot  a  viaard  belongs  to 
a  ruder  age. 

The  misanthrope  of  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere  is  i^ passionate  savage; 
the  misanthrope  who  has  just  kissed 
his  hand  to  you  is  a  polished  gentle- 
man. No  disgnst  of  humanity  will 
ever  make  hitn  fly  the  world.  From 
his  club-window  in  St  James's  his 
smile  falls  on  all  passers-by  with 
equal  saavlty  and  equal  scorn.  It 
may  be  said  by  verbal  critics  that  I 

'  employ  the  word  misanthrope  in- 
correctly— ^that,  according  to  strict 
interpretation,  a  misanthrope  means 
not  a  despiser  but  a  hater  of  men, 
and  that  this  elegant  gentleman  is 
not,  by  my  own  showing,  warm- 
blooded enough  for  hate.  True, 
but  contempt  so  serene  and  immov- 
aMe  is  the  philosophy  of  hate — ^the 
intellectnal  consummation  of  mis- 
anthropy. My  hero  would  have 
listened  with  approving  nod  to  all 
that  Tinion  or  Alceste  could  have 
thundered  forth  in  detestation  of 
his    kind,    and     blandly    rejoined, 

)  ^  Your  truisms,  mon  eher^  are  as 
evident  as  Uiat  two  and  two  make 
four.  But  you  can  calculate  on  the 
principle  that  two  and  two  make 
four  withoui  shouting  forth,  as  if 
you  proclaimed  a  notable  discovery, 
what  every  one  you  meet  knows  as 
well  as  yourself.  Men  are  scoun- 
drels— two  and  two  make  four — 
reckon  accordingly,  and  don't  lose 
your  temper  in  keeping  your  ac*- 
counts.^'  My  misanthrope  d  la 
mode  never  rails  at  vice ;  he  takes  it 
for  granted  as  the  elementary  princi- 
ple in  the  commerce  of  life.  As 
for  virtue,  he  regards  it  as  a  pro* 
feasor  of  science  regards  witchcraft. 
No  donbt  there  are  many  plausible 
stories,  very  creditably  attested, 
that  vouch  for  its  existence,  but 
the  thing  is  not  in  nature.  Easier 
to  believe  in  a  cunning  imposture 
than  an  impossible  fact.  It  is  the 
depth  and  completeness  of  his  con- 
tempt for  the  world  that  makes  him 
take  the  world  so  pleasantly.  He 
is  deemed  the  man  of  the  world 
VOL.  zoin.  88 


par  exeeUenee,  and  the    World  car-  ' 
esses  and  admires  its  Man. 

The  finest  gentleman  of  my  young 
day,  who  never  said  to  you  an  un- 
kind thing  nor  of  yon  a  kind  one 
— whose  slightest  smile  was  a  se- 
ductive fascination — whose  loudest 
tone  was  a  flute-like  melody — had 
the  sweetest  way  possible  of  insi- 
nuating his  scorn  of  the  human 
race.  The  urbanity  of  his  manners 
made  him  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
—the  extent  of  his  reading  an  ac- 
complished companion.  No  one 
was  more  versed  in  those  classes  of 
literature  in  which  Mephistopheles 
might  have  sought  polite  authori- 
ties in  favour  of  his  demoniacal 
views  of  philosophy.  He  was  at 
home  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween cardinals  and  debauchees  in 
the  time  of  Loo  X.  He  might  have 
taken  high  honours  in  an  examina* 
tion  on  the  memoirs  illustrating 
the  life  of  French  salon»  in  the  an* 
cien  rSgime,  He  knew  the  age  of 
Louis  Quinze  so  well  that  to  hear 
him  you  might  suppose  he  was  just 
fresh  from  a  petit  souper  in  the  Fare 
au(D  O&fjt, 

Too  universally  agreeable  not  to 
amuse  those  present  at  the  expense 
of  those  absent,  still,  even  in  sar- 
casm, he  never  seemed  to  be  ill- 
natured.  As  one  of  his  associates 
had  a  louder  reputation  for  wit 
than  his  own,  so  it  was  his  modest 
habit  to  father  upon  that  professed 
dieeur  de  hons  mots  any  more  pointed 
epigram  that  occurred  spontaneous-^ 
ly  to  himself.  "I  wonder,"  said  a' 
dandy  of  another   dandy  who   was 

no  Adonis,  "  why  on  earth has 

suddenly  taken  to  cultivate  those 
monstrous  red  whiskers."  "Ah," 
quoth  my  pleasant  fine  gentleman, 
*'  I  think  for  my  part  they  become 
his  style  of  face  very  much ;  A— 
says  Uhat  they  plant  out  his  ugli- 
ness.' "  For  the  rest,  in  all  graver 
matters,  if  the  man  he  last  dined 
with  committed  some  act  which  all 
honest  men  blamed,  my  misan- 
thrope evinced  his  gentle  surprise, 
not  at  the  act,  but  the  blame— 
"What  did  you  expect?"  he  WouW 
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say,  with   an  adorable  indulgenoe, 
"  be  was  a  man — like  yoursehes  /" 

Sprang  from  ooe  of  the  noblest 
lineages  in  Christendom— possessed 
of  a  fortune  which  he  wonld  aniil- 
ingly  say  *'was  not  large  enongh 
to  allow  him  to  give  a  shilling  to 
any  one  else,"  bat  which,  prudently 
spent  on  himself,  amply  sufficed  for 
all  the  elegant  wants  of  a  man  so 
emphatically  single  —  this  darling 
of  fashion  had  every  motive  con- 
ceivable to 'an  ordinary  noderstand- 
ing  not  to  be  himself  that  utter 
rogue  which  he  assumed  every  other 
fellow-creature  to  be.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  too  uobly  consistent  to 
bis  creed  to  suffer  his  example  to 
be  at  variance  with  bis  doctrine; 
and  here  he  had  an  indisputable 
advantage  over  Timon  and  Aloeste, 
wbo  had  no  right,  when  calling  all 
men  rogues,  to  belie  their  assertion 
by  declining  to  be  rogues  them- 
selves. His  favourite  amusement 
was  whist,  and  in  that  game  his 
skill  was  so  consummate  that  he 
had  only  to  play  fairly  in  order  to 
add  to  his  income  a  sum  which, 
already  spending  on  himself  all  that 
he  himself  required,  he  would  not 
have  known  what  to  do  with.  But, 
as  he  held  all  men  to  be  cheats,  he 
<;heated  on  princii)le.  It  was  due 
to  the  honour  of  his  philosophy 
to  show  his  utter  disdain  of  the 
honour  which  imposters  preached, 
but  which  only  dupes  had  the  folly 
to  practice.  If  others  did  not  mark 
the  aces  and  shuffle  up  the  kings  as 
he  did,  it  was  either  because  they 
were  too  stupid  to  learn  how,  or  too 
'cowardly  to  risk  the  chance  of  ex- 
posure. Ue  was  not  as  stupid,  he 
was  n6t  as  cowardly,  as  the  gene- 
rality of  men.  It  became  him  to 
show  his  knowledge  of  their  stu- 
pidity and  his  disdain  of  their  cow- 
ardice. Bre/—he  cheated ! — long 
with  impunity :  but,  as  Charron 
says,  Dhomme  se  pique-^man  cogs 
the  dice  for  his  own  ruin.  At  last 
he  was  suspected,  he  was  watched, 
he  was  detected.  But  the  first 
thought  of  his  fascinated  victims 
was  not  to  denounce,  but  to  warn 
him — ^kindly  letters  conveying  deli- 


cate hints  were  confidently  sent 
to  him;  he  was  not  asked  to  dis- 
gorge, not  exhorted  to  repent;  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  only  for  the 
future,'  wonld  he,  in  playing  with 
his  intimate  af^pciates,  good-na- 
turedly refrain  from  marking  the 
aces  and  shuffling  up  the  kings? 

I  can  well  imagine  the  lofty  smile 
'with  which  the  scomer  of  men  must 
have  read  suoh  frivolous  reoomroen- 
dations  to  depart  from  the  philoso- 
phical system  adorned  in  vain  by  his 
genius  if  not  enforced  by  his  exam- 
ple. He  who  despised  the  opinions 
of  sages  and  saints — be  to  be  fright- 
ened into  respecting  the  opinions 
of  idlers  at  a  clubl — send  to  him 
an  admonition  &om  the  world  of 
honour,  to  respect  the  superstitions 
of  card-players  1  as  well  send  to  Mr. 
Faraday  an  admonition  from  tlie 
world  of  spirits  to  respect  the 
superstitions  of  table-rappers  I  To 
either  philosopher  there  would  be 
the  same  reply — **I  go  by  the  laws 
of  nature."  In  short,  strong  in  the 
conscience  of  his  opinion,  this  con- 
sistent reasoner  sublimely  perse- 
vered in  justifying  his  theories  of 
misanthropy  by  his  own  resolute 
practice  of  knavery,  inexcusable  and 
unredeemed. 

**Wluit  Timon   thought,  thia  god-like  Cito 
waar 

But  man,  whatever  his  inferiority 
to  the  angels,  is  still  not  altogether 
a  sheep.  And  even  a  sheep  only 
submits  to  be  sheared  once  a-yedf ; 
to  be  sheared  every  day  wonld"  irri- 
tate the  mildest  of  lambs.  Some  of 
the  fellow-mortals  whom  my  hero 
smiled  on  and  plundered,  took  heart, 
and  openly  accused  him  of  marking 
the  aces  and  shuffling  up  the  kings. 
.At  first  his  native  genius  suggested 
to  him  the  wisdom  of  maintaining, 
in  smiling  silence,  the  contempt  of 
opinion  he  had  hitherto  so  superbly 
evinced.  Unhappily  for  himself,  he 
was  induced  by  those  who,  per- 
suaded that  a  man  of  so  high  a 
birth  could  never  have  stooped  to 
so  low  a  peccadillo,  flattered  him 
with  the  assurance  of  an  easy  tri- 
umph   over    his    asperaers — ^unhap- 
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pilj,  I  say,  he  was  [induced  iotp  a 
de{>artore  from  that  system  of  ac- 
tion which  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained  with  so  supreme  a  success. 
He  oondescended,  for  the  first  time 
in  bis  life,  to  take  other  men  into 
respect — to  regard  what  might  he 
thought  of  him  hy  a  world  he  de- 
spised. He  brought  an  action  for 
lihel  against  his  accusers.  His  coun- 
sel, doubUees  by  instruction,  sought 
to  redeem  that  solitary  inconsist- 
ency in  his  client,  by  insinuating 
that  my  lord's  chosen  associates 
were  themselves  the  ch^ts,  malig- 
nant conspirators  against  the  affistbie 
hawk  of  qnality  in  whom  they  had 
expected  to  find  a  fadle  pigeon. 

The  catUe-fish  blackens  the  water 
to  escape  from  his  enemies,  but  he 
does  not  always  escape;  nay,  in 
blackening  the  water,  he  betrays 
himself  to  the  watchful  spectators. 
My  hero  failed  in  his  .action,  and 
quitted  the  court  leaving  behind 
bim  the  bubble  reputation.  If  I 
am  rightly  informed,  Adversty,  that 
touchstone  .  |of  lofty  minds,  found 
this  grand  philosopher  as  serene  as 
if  he  had  spent  his  life  in  studying 
Epictetus.  He  wrapt  himself,  if 
not  in  virtue,  at  least  in  his  scorn 
of  it,— 

«Etudo 
Spernit  buml  deftiglente  peano/* 

He  retired  to  the  classic  Tusoulnm 
of  his  villa  in  St  John's  Wood. 
There,  cheered  by  the  faithful  ad- 
herence of  some  elegant  compan- 
ions, who,  if  they  did  not  believe 
bim  innocent,  found  him  unalter- 
ably agreeable,  he  sipped  his  claret 
and  moralised  on  his  creed.  Doubt- 
less he  believed  that  **  the  talk  would 
soon  subside,"  ^Hhe  thing  blow 
over."  The  world  would  miss  him 
too  much  not  to  rally  again  round  * 
the  sage  who  so  justly  despised  it 
Perhaps  his  belief  might  have  been 
realised,  but, 


"  Vita  smnma  brevls  i^m  nos  yetat  Inchoare 
loDgain^^ — 

Death,  the  only  player  that  no  man 
can  cheat,  cut  into  *this  table,  and 
trumped  the  last  card  of  his  long 
suit 

In  the  more  brilliant  period  of 
this  amiable  man-soorner's  social 
career,  once,  and  once  only,  he  is 
said  to  have  given  way  to  anger. 
One  of  his  associates  (I  say  design- 
edly associates,  not  friends,  out  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  since  friend- 
ship is  a  virtue,  and  he  therefore 
denied  its  existence) — dne  of  his 
associates,  warmed  perhaps  into  ii- 
tbrature.  by  his  own  polite  acquaint- 
ance with  all  that  ii  laide  in  hellea 
lettr€»^  wrote  a  comedy.  The  comedy 
was  acted.  My  hero  honoured  the 
performance  by  appearing  in  the 
aothor^s  box.  ^Leaning  Inward  so 
as  to  be  seen  of  all  men,  he  joined 
his  hands  in  well-bred  applause  of 
every  abortive  joke  and  grammati- 
cal solecism,  till,  in  a  critical  part 
of  the  play,  there  occurred  a  popu- 
lar claptrap— a  something  said  in 
praise  of  virtue  and  condemnation 
of  vice.  The  gallery,  of  course  re- 
sponded to  the  claptrap,  expressing 
noisy  satisfaction  at  the  only  senti- 
ment familiar  to  their  comprehen- 
sion which  they  had  hitherto  heard. 
But  my  archetype  of  modern  mis- 
anthropy  paused   aghast,  suspended 

**  The  soft  collision  of  applauding  gloves,**  j^ 

and,  looking  at  his  associate  a3 
reproachfully  as  Osesar  might  have 
looked  at  Brutus  when  he  sighed 
forth  '*JSt  tu,  Brute/"  let  fall 
these  withering  words.  "Why,  Bil- 
ly, ttiis  is  betraying  the  (Jood  Old 
Cause.*'  So  saying,  he  left  the 
box,  resentful.  Now,  this  man  I 
call  the  genuine,  positive,  realistic 
Misanthrope,  compared  to  whom 
Timon  and  Alceste  are  poetical 
make-believes! 
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BPEDDINO*^  LIFX  OF  BACON. 


Mr.  Speddino,  in  the  modest 
form  of  a  commentary  on  the  let- 
ters and  occasional -writings  of  Lord 
Bacon,  is  now  giving  ns  a  biogra- 
phy of  that  celebrate^  man,  -which 
bids  fair,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
to  be  oar  highest  anthority  on  the 
subject  To  plaee  all  the  facts  be- 
fore ns  on  which  onr  jadgment  of 
the  character  of  Lord  ^oon  should 
be  formed,  is  his  great  object;  he 
deals  in  few  assertions  of  his  own; 
he  is  disposed  to  let  facts  si)eak  for 
themselres ;  he  ■  guides  our  opinion 
by  a  full  narratiye  of  the  events, 
and  makes  few  attempts  to  infln- 
ence  us  by  argument  or  eloquence. 
A  more  satisfactory  or  trustworthy 
book  has  rarely  oome  before  us. 

We  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Sped- 
ding's  narrative  is  never  coloured 
by  an  imagination  which  has  re- 
ceived its  unconscious  prompting 
from  his  admiration  of  Bacon:  one 
rather  amusing  instance  of  this  col- 
ouring of  the  imagination  we  think 
we  have  detected,  and  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice;  but  no  admir- 
ing biographer  of  a  great  man  has 
more  studiously  refrained  from 
thrusting  forward  his  own  opinions 
or  conceptions  where  the  reader  is 
merely  desirous  of  obtaining  a  dear 
insigiit  into  the  facts  themselves. 
Mr.  Spedding  has  not  yet  completed 
his  task,  but  he  has  given  us  in 
these  two  volumes  more  materials 
of  interest  tiian  in  the  space  of  a 
single  paper  we  shall  have  room  to 
touch  upon^  and  the  main  topic 
which  occupies  them  is  fully  dis- 
cuseted  and  finally  dismissed. 

That  topic  is  the  relation  be- 
tween Bacon  and  Essex.  Of  the 
splendid  Essay  of  Lord  Macaulay^s, 
which  is  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
most  English  readers,  no  part  was 
written  with  more  force,  or  was 
more  damaging  to  the  character  of 
Bacon,  than  that  which   treated  of 


his  conduct  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Many  who  could  have  foxigiven  the 
peccant  Cbaneellor  for  being  too 
ready  to  accept  whatever  was  of- 
fered tfi  him  in  the  shape  of  present 
or  gratuity^  could  not  pardon  the 
cold-blooded  and  faithless  fiieDd. 
Now  it  is  precisely  on  this  subject 
that  Mr.  6pedding  presents  us  with 
materials  for  forming  a  very  differ- 
ent ^dgment  from  that  which  the 
eloquent  pages  of  Maoanlay  had 
betrayed  ms  into.  Up  to  the  pe- 
riod when  Essex  disappears  from 
the  scene,  these  two  volumes  give 
us  their  clear  guidance.  Of  that 
guidance  we  very  gladly  avail  oar- 
selves. 

We  would  premise  that  it  is  uot 
our  purpose,  or  endeavotir,  to  defend 
Bacon  at  all  points — to  robe  oor 
Chancellor  in  spotless  ermine;, 
neither  do  we  think  that  the  resoU' 
of  renewed  investigation  is  a  dear 
verdict  of  **  Not  Guilty"  on  all  tbe  . 
charges  that  have  been  brought 
against  him.  There  is  much  in 
Macaulay's  estimate  both  cf  tbe 
character  and  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  with  whicJi  we  cordially 
agree.  It  happens  frequently  with 
great  historic  names  that  there  is 
an  oscillation  of  public  opinion; 
the  too  harsh  verdict  of  one  writer. 
or  one  age,  is  followed  by  a  verdict 
as  much  too  lenient.  Such  oscilla- 
tion seems  to  have  lately  taken 
place  with  regard  to  Bacon,  and  tbe 
disposition  is  at  present  to  find  no- 
thing blamewortny  in  him.  This 
disposition  we  do  not  share.  We 
think  that  no  good  is  done,  but 
rather  harm,  when  enthusiasm  for 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  any 
man,  whether  in  a  career  of  war,  or 
statesmanship,  or  letters,  inducer 
us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  his  moral 
defects.  For  in  these  cases  we  do 
not,  and  cannot,  exactly  tikiU  cur 
eyes:  we  do  something  worse;  we 
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try  to  flee  that  vices  Are  not  viees. 
We  lower  oar  standard,  that  we 
may  paes  no  anfavonrable  jadg- 
ment  It  is  aa  ill  lesson  that 
teaohes  as  to  forgiTO  the  oTerbear'mg 
despotism  of  a  great  soldier  or  great^ 
minister,  or  the  rascality  of  a  great 
wit;  to  see  no  injustice  In  a  Napo- 
leon, and  no  villany  in  a  Sheridan. 
We  believe  that  <the  oensnre  of 
Lord  Macaalay  is  too  severe,  but  it 
isoensnre  and  not  praise  i  which  the 
character  of  Bacon  provokes.  We 
all  know  that  the  fervid  eloquence, 
or  rather  the  ardent  temperament, 
of  oar  mcMre  than  Eoglisk  Livy,  led 
him  into  manifest  exaggerations  v 
bnt  in  geoeral,  we  shonld  say  that 
his  drawing  is  tme  to  natnre,  ex- 
cept that  it  had  this  too  swelling 
OQtline.  His  exaggerations  were 
like  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
drew  masdes  disproportionately 
large,  but  who  never  drew  a  muscle 
where '  none  existed.  A  sterling 
good  sense  presided  over  Uie  ver^ 
diets  of  Maoavlay-— over  the  yes  or 
no;  but  the  verdict  once  determined, 
the  impassioned  orator  ran  the  risk 
of  falsifying  it  by  the  ruthless,  an  miti- 
gated energy  wtth  which  it  was  de- 
livered. ' 

We  should  not  aay  of  Bacon 
either  that  he  was  the  ^'greatest*' 
or  the  '*  meanest  ^  of  mankind. 
But  as  certainly  as  he  was  great  in 
bis  intellectual  attribates,  so  cer- 
tainly was  he  nei  great  in  his  moral 
chu-acter.  Here  he  lacked  eleva- 
tion. He  could  tolerate  artifice, 
and  diaaimnlation,  and  gross  flat* 
tery.  If  the  crime  of  Essex  justi- 
fied him,  as  we  are  inclined  to  thick 
it  did,  ia  breaking  entirely  with 
that  DoblemaiL  and  treating  him  as 
an  eoeray  to  the  ^te,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  strain  of  advice  which 
he  habitually  gives' to  Essex  while 
the  two  are  yet  in  perfect  amity 9 
A  mere  personal  ambition,  to  be 
obtained  by  the  petty  arts  of  the 
oonrtier,  is  all  that  he  prompts  his 
friend  to  aapfre  after.  Win  the 
QueeA — ^honestly,  if  possible;  but, 
at  all  events,  win  the  Queen  1  This 
U  the  bnrden  of  his  connsel.  Bacon 
was  gre^  in  his  intelleotoal  specu- 


lations; he  was  mmn  ia  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  antithesis  still  remains 
to  us  in  a  modified  form.  All  his 
life  is  a  continual  suing  for  place; 
and  what  he  obtained  by  flattery  and 
subservience,  he  lost  by  some  poor 
cupidity.  • 

Bacon  was  a  philosopher  from 
his  youth,  but  from  his  youth  to 
his  old  age  he  was  also  a  lover  of 
social  distinctions,  and  of  a  sump- 
tuoas  mode  of  life.  If  he  had  the 
desire  to  take  all  human  know* 
ledge  for  his  province,  and  to  ex- 
tend his  name  and  his  good  influ- 
ence iato  future  ages,  if  ^e  desired 
to  be  a  reformer  even  <tf -philosophy 
itself^  he  had  also  other  desires  of 
a  much  more  oommonplaoe  descrip- 
tion; not  evil  in  themselves — good 
perhaps  in  themselves — but  not 
subordinated  to  the  high  morality 
which  might  have  been  expected 
from  oae  so  wise.  But  if  in  his 
rise  to  power  he  showed  too  much 
servility^f,  when  in  the  seat  of 
power,  he  showed  too  much  cupi- 
dity,— surely  no  one  ever  fell  from 
greatness,  no  one  was  ever  struck 
down  from  the  seat  of  power,  for 
so  slight  a  measure  of  criminality. 
No  historic  personage  can  be  men-  . 
tioned  amongst  us,  on  whom  so  se- 
vere a  punishment,  so  deep  a  disgrace 
was  inflicted  for  a  fault  so  little 
heinous. 

Jhe  first  great  error  which  Ba- 
con- committed,  the  consequence  of 
which  pursued  him  all  his  life,  was 
tAtf  running  into  debt.  It  was  a 
life-long  fault  It  was  his  faulty 
not  his  misfortune.  He  received 
less,  we  know,  firom  his  father  than 
he  might  reasonably  have  expecte<l, 
less  than  his  brothers  had  received, 
but  no  biographer  has  ventured  to 
call  him  poor-— so  poor  that  he 
could  not  have  held  his  ground  as 
a  student  of  the  law  ^thout  incur- 
ring debt.  Whether  it  was  mere 
carelessness  and  impradence,  or  a 
wilful  spending  ^^  according  to  his 
hopes,  not  his  possessions,"  we  find 
him  very  early  in  debt ;  and  as  years 
advance  we  find  the  debts,  of  course, 
more  and  more  onerous^  ^o  one 
knew   better  than  Bacon    that  ha 
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ivho  owes  has  to  borrow,  and  that  he 
who  b()iT0W8  will  have,  in  some  form, 
to  beg,  to  Btie — ^will  be  tempted  to 
sordid  actions — will  lose  his  Inde- 
pendence, his  upright  attitude  amongst 
men.  There  is  no  greater  slarery 
than  debt.  It  bred  in  Bacon  that 
"itching  palm^"  and  that  perpellnal 
suing  which  disgrace  his  career. 

He  begins  to  sne  from  his  vei7 
first  entry  into  life.  He  puts  his 
traet  in  the  Lord  Treasnrer.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  the  very  nature 
of  the  first  suit  he  makes  is  un- 
known. It  was  some  oflSce,  n^t  of  a 
legal  character,  as  we  should  conjec- 
ture. Writing  to  Wakingbam  about 
it,  he  says  that  the  delay  in  answer- 
ing it  ^*  hinders  me  from  taking  a 
course  of  practice  which,  by  the 
leave  of  (Jod,  if  her  Majesty  like  not 
of  my  suit,  I  must  and  will  follow : 
not  for  any  necesntf  of  esfatSj  hut  for 
my  credit  aake^  which  I  know  by 
living  out  of  action  will  wear.*'  At 
this  date,  25th  August,  1585,  he  does 
not  plead  absolute  inability  to  live  on 
bis  private  fortune.  Subsequently, 
when  bis  debts  have  increatied,  he 
writes  upon  this  subject  in  a  very 
different  strain.  He  is  embarrassed  by 
usurers;  he  is  arrested;  debt  comes 
upon  him,  as  he  saya,  like  an  armed 
man. 

Of  the  earliest  years  of  Bacon 
few  raemorials  remain.  But  Mr. 
Bpedding  brings  together  two  con- 
spicuous facts.  The  first  is,  that 
Bacon  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  con- 
ceives his  project  of  a  reformation  in 
philosophy;  and  the  second  is,  that 
immediately  on  leaving  college  he  ac- 
companies Sir  Amias  Paulet  on  his 
embassy  to  France.  Thus  philosophy 
and  diplomacy,  speculation  and  state- 
craft, study  and  the  world,  take  at 
once  joint  possession  of  Francis 
Bacon. 

Of  the  firsl;  of  these  facts,  and  the 
most  important  in  his  life,  Mr.  Bped- 
ding speaks  in  a  passage  of  muefa 
eloquence,  glowing  and  chastened 
withal:—. 

''That  the  thought  first  occurred  to 
kirn  during  his  resideoce  at  Cambridge, 
iberefore  before  he  had  completed  his 


fifteenth  year,  we  know  upon  the  best 
authority — ^fais  own  statement  to  Dr. 
Rawlev.     I  believe  it  ought  to  be  re- 

farded  as  the  most  important  event  of 
ia  life — ^the  event  which  bad  a  greater 
influence  than  any  other  upon  his  cha- 
racter and  future  coureet.  From  that 
moment  there  was  awakened  within  his 
breast  the  appetite  which  cannot  be 
satiated,  and  the  passion  which  cannot 
commit  excess.  From  that  moment  he 
had  a  vocation  which  employed  and 
stimulated  all  the  energies  of  his  mind, 
gave  a  value  to  every  vacant  interral 
of  time,  an  interest  and  significance  to 
every  random  thought  and  casual  acces- 
sion of  knowledge — an  object  to  live  for 
as  wideaa  humanity,  as  immortal  as  the 
human  race — an  idea  to  live  in  rast  and 
lofty  enough  to  fill  the  soul  for  ever  with 
religious  and  heroic  aspirations.  From 
that  moment,  though  etill  subject  to  io* 
term ptions,  disappointments,  errors,  and 
regrets,  he  could  never  be  without  either 
work  or  hope  or  consolation." 

'  But  this  yonnff  philosopher  is  sod 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor;  the  Queen  has  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  head  while  yet  a 
boy,  and  called  him  her  young  Lord 
Keeper;  he  is  nephew  to  the  PWmo 
Minister;  he  dreams  of  eourts,  of 
place,  of  power.  He  must  unite 
his  lofty  speculatione  with  the  ^ 
great  affairs  of  State;  he  must  sur* 
yey  human  knowledge  from  the  high 
places  of  society.  He  enters  Oray^s 
Inn,  is  a  student  of  the  law,  and  his 
heart  aches  after  office  and  promotioD. 
There  is  one  person  very  intimate- 
ly connected  with  Bacon,  whom  Mr. 
Spedding  has  brought  belbre  us 
with  a  novel  distinctness — ^his  mo- 
ther, Lady  Bacon.  We  are  not 
aware  that  her  presence  wiH  throw 
much  light  on  the  character  of  her 
son^  but  hencefoj^b,  we  are  snre^ 
no  biography  of  tne  son  will  be  writ- 
ten in  which  this  lady  will  not  be 
a  conspicuous  figure.  She  ia  one  of 
those  strongly-marked  characters 
that  always  please  the  imagination; 
dogmatic,  perverse,  fWl  of  maternal 
anxiety,  i>ious,  and  genetic,  with 
roarvellons  shrewd  sense  and  a 
very  ungovernable  temper.  The 
knowledge  of  her  character  would 
enable  us  to  answer  one  qnestion. 
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Presmning  that  any  one  should  think 
fit  to  ask  why  Baoon  did  not  seek  the 
retirement  of  Gorhambury,  the  answer 
is  qnite  ready.  There  woald  have 
been  no  peace  for  him  nnder  the  roof 
of  his  lady  mother.  Puritan  and  ter- 
magant, his  philosophy  woold  have 
been  "  suspect "  to  her ;  and  his  re- 
tirement woald  have  been  certainly 
deuoonced  as  on  pardonable  sloth.  She 
13  a  learned  lady,  mingles  scraps  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  her  epistles,  and 
she  can  write,  when  ^e  occasion  de- 
mands, in  a  very  stately  Engli^^h  style 
—stately,  bat  straightforward  withal. 
Her  son's  epistolary  style  is  often  in- 
volved and  verbose.  He  does  not 
often  come  so  directly  to  the  point  as 
Lady  Baoon  does  in  the  following  let- 
ter, written  to  Lord  Bnrghley,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nonconformist  clergy, 
or  Preathen^  as  they  were  then  called. 
In  a  conference  which  had  lately  taken 
place  at  Laml)eth  between  them  and 
the  bish'ope  she  thinks  they  had  not 
fair-play.;  she  appeals,  in  their  name, 
her  Majesty  and  the  Coanoil : — 

"Ttey  would  mo«t  humbly  crave, 
both  <ft  God  in  heaven,  whose  cause  it 
ia,  an«l  of  their  Haiesty,  their  moat  ex- 
cellect  sovereign  here  on  earth,  that 
they  might  obtain  quiet  and  convenient 
aTicUence  rstheiwbetore  her  Majesty  her- 
self, whose  heart  is  in  God  his  hand  to 
touch  and  to  torn,^  or  before  your  Hon- 
ours of  the  Council,  whose  wisdom  they 
greatly  reverence;  and  if  they  cannot 
stroDgly  prove  before  you  out  of  the 
word  of  God  that  reformation  which 
they  so  long  have  called  and  cried  for 
to  be  according  to  Christ  his  own  ordi- 
nance, then  to  let  them  be  rejected  with 
shame  out  of  the  Church  for  ever.  .  .  . 
And  therefore,  for  such  weighty  confe- 
reoce  they  af>peal  to  her  Majesty  and  her 
honourable  wise  Council,  whom  God  has 
placed  in  highest  authority  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  kingdom ;  and  refuse 
the  bishops  for  judges,  who  are  parties 
partial  in  their  own  defence,  because 
they  seek  more  worldly  ambition  than 
the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ^ 

Mr.  Spedding  next  introduces  to  as 
the  same  lady  under  the  agitations,  as 
he  says,  of  maternal  anxiety.  Anthony 
Bacon,  the  elder  brother  of  Francis, 
has  been  long  upon  the  Oontinent  col- 
lecting inteiligenoe,    and    otherwise 


amosing  or  occupying  himself.  He 
sends  over  one  Lawson,  a*  confidential 
servant,  to  Lord  Burghley  with  some 
important  communication.  Lawson 
is  a  Catholic.  That  her  son  Anthony 
should  be  so  long  in  Popish  parts  is  a 
dire  grievance  to  Lady  Baoon ;  that 
he  should  have  in  his  oonfidenoe  a 
Papist  servant,  is  not  to  be  borne. 
She  prevails  upon  Burghley  to  have 
this  Lawson  arrested  and  retained  ii^ 
England.  One  snake  is,  at  all  events, 
caught^  and  shall  be  held  firm.  An- 
thony writes  to  his  friend,  Francis 
Allen,  to  obtain  for  him  the  liberation 
of  LaWBon.  Allen,  famished  with  a 
letter  from  Lord  Burghley  (who 
seems,  for  his  own  part,  to  be  willing 
to  release  the  man)  proceeds  to  Gor- 
hambury. His  intercession  with  Lady 
Bacon  he  tells  himself  in  a  letter  to 
Anthony : — 

"  Upon  my  arrival  at  Godombery  my 
lady  used  me  courteously  until  sucn 
time  I  began  to  move  her  for  Mr.  Law- 
son,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  for  yourself; 
— being  so  much  transported  with  your 
abode  there  that  she  let  not  to  say  that 
you  are  a  traitor  to  God  and  to  your 
country:  you  have  undone  her;  you 
seek  her  death ;  and  when  you  have  that 
you  seek  for,  you  shall  have  but  a  hun- 
dred pounds  more  than  you  have  now, 

"Sne  is  resolved  to  procure  her  Ma- 
jesty^s  letter  to  force  you  to  return ;  and 
when  that  shall  be,  if  her  Majesty  gave 
you  your  right  or  desert,  she  'should  clap 
you  up  in  prison 

"  I  am  sorry  to  write  it,  considering 
his  deserts  and  your  love  towards  him; 
but  the  truth  will  be  known  at  the  last^ 
and  better  late  than  never :  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  Mr.  Lawsoo'a  return,  for  these 
are  her  ladyship's  own  words — *  No,  no,* 
saith  she,  ^  I  have  learned  not  to  employ 
ill  to  good ;  and  if  there  were  no  more 
men  in  England,  and  althoui;h  you 
should  never  come  home,  he  shall  never 
conie*to  you.* 

*'  It  is  as  un  possible  to  persuade  my 
lady  to  send  him,'  as  for  myself  to  send 
you  Paul's  steeple 

"  When  you  have  received  your  pro- 
vision, make  your  repair  home  aesin, 
lest  you  be  a  means  to  shorten  her  dayf>| 
for  she  told  me  the  grief  of  mind  receiv- 
ed daily  by  your  stay  will  be  her  end  ; 
also  saith  her  jewels  be  spent  for  you, 
and  that  she  borrowed  the  last  money 
of  seven  several  persons. 
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'  Thus  much  I  must  eonfeas  unto  you 
for  a  conclueion,  that  I  have  never  seen 
and  never  shall  see  a  wise  lady,  an  hon- 
ourable woman,  a  mother  more  perplex- 
ed for  her  eon's  absence,  than  I  have 
seen  that  honourable  dame  for  yours. 
Therefore  lay  your  hand  on  your  hearty 
look  not  for  Mr.  Lawson ;  here  he  hath, 
as  a  man  may  say,  heaven  and  earth 
against  him  and  his  return.^ 

Soon  after  this  Anthony  does  re- 
tnrn  home,  and  Lady  Bacon  addresses 
hlin  a  letter,  in  which  there  are  some 
allusions  to  Francis,  which  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 

"This  one  chiefest  counsel  your 
Christian  and  natural  mother  doth  give 
you  even  before  the  Lord,  that  above 
all  worldly  reapects  you  carry  yourself 
ever  at  your  nrst  coming  as  one  that 
doth  unfeignedly  profess  the  true  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  and  hath  the  love  of  the 
truth  now,  by  long  continuance,  fa&t  set- 
tled in  your  heart,  and  that  with  judg- 
ment, wisdom,  and  discretion ;  and  are 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  testify  the 
same  by  hearing  and  delighting  in  thcise 
religious  exercises  of  the  sincerer  sort, 
be  Siey  French  or  English.  In  hoc  noli 
adhihere  frixtrein  tuum  ad  consilium  aui 
exemplitm. 

"1  trust  you,  with  your  servanta, 
use  pra3'er  twice  in  a  day,  having  been 
where  reformation  is.  Omit  it  not 
for  any.  It  will  be  your  best  credit  to 
serve  the  Lord  duly  and  reverently,  and 
you  will  be  observed  at  first  now.  Your 
brother  is  too  negligent  herein,  but  do 
you  well  and  zealously ;  it  will  be  looked 
for  of  the  best-learned  sort,  and  that  is 
best" 

Full  of  prudence,  foil  of  zeal,  sus- 
pecting her  sons  themselves  and  every 
one  abont  them,  anxions  to  manage 
them  on  all  points,  whether  in  their 
diet  or  their  religion,  snch  is  Lady 
Bacon.  She  is  writing  still  to  Anthony. 

"  Gratia  et  salut.  That  you  inerease 
in  amending  I  am  glad.  Ood  continue 
it  every  way.  When  you  cease  of  your 
prescribed  diet,  you  had  need,  I  tBink, 
to  be  very  wary  both  of  your  sudden 
ohange  of  quantity  and  of  season  of 
your  feeding— especially  suppers  late  or 
full.  Procure  rest  in  convenient  time: 
it  helpeth  much  to  digestion.  I  verily 
think  your  brother^s  weak  stomach  to 
digest  bath  been  much  caused  and  con- 
firmed by  untimely  going  to  bed,  and 


then  musing  newcio  quid  when  he  should 
sleep,  and  then,  in  consequent,  by  late 
rising  and  long  lying  in  bed,  whereby 
his  men  are  made  slothful,  and  himMlf 
continueth  sickly.  But  my  sons  ha»te 
not  to  hearken  to  their  mother's  good 
counsel  in  time  to  prevent  The  Lord, 
our  heavenly  Father,  heal  and  bless  yon 
both  as  His  sons  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  pro- 
mise you,  touching  your  coach,  if  it  be 
so  to  yohr  contentation,  it  was  not  wis- 
dom to  have  it  seen  .or  known  at  the 
Court ;  you  shall  be  so  much  pressed  to 
lend,  and  your  man,  for  gain,  so  ready 
to  agree,  that  the  discommodity  thereof 
will  be  as  much  as  the  commodity.  Let 
not  your  men  see  my  letter.  I  write  to 
you,  and  not  to  them." 

And  again  a  few  days  later : — 

"  I  am  glad,  and  thank  €rod  of  yonr 
amendment  But  my  man  said  he  heard 
you  rose  at  three  of  the  clock.  I  thought 
that  was  not  well,  so  suddenly  from 
bedding  much  to  rise  so  early — ^newly 
out  of  your  diet  ....  I  like  not  your 
lending  your  coach  yet  to  my  lord  sod 
lady.  If  you  once  begin,  you  shall 
hardly  end.  It  was  not  well  it  was  so 
soon  sent  into  the  Court  to  make  talk, 
and  at  last  be  promised  and  mislik«d 
Tell  your  brother  I  counsel  you  to  send 
it  no  more.  What  had  my  Lady  Sfarief- 
ess  to  borrow  your  coach  f " 

Any  comment  of  onrs  would  only 
weaken  the  e£fe€t  of  such  graphic  let- 
ters as  these.  We  are  enabled  even  to 
fol  ow  our  zealous  dogmatic,  yet  mo- 
therly woman,  into  her  own  house- 
hold. Edward  Spencer  was  a  servant 
of  Anthony's,  but  was  left  for  some 
reason  at  Gorhambary.  He  writes  to 
bis  master : — 

"  My  humble  duty  remembered  to 
your  good  worship.  I  thought  good  to 
write  to  you  to  testify  you  how  unqaiet 
my  lady  is  with  all  her  household." 
[Ill en  he  enters  into  a  lon^  story  how 
my  lady  had  said  of  a  certain  "  gneoen 
bitch,"  whatever  that  may  be,  that  it 
should  be  hanged ;  and  how,  when  Ed- 
ward Spencer  obeys  her  command,  and 
hangs  the  dog,  my  lady  breaks  out  into 
a  "  fransey."]—"  My  lady  do  not  speak 
to  me  as  yet  I  will  ffive  none  offence 
to  make  her  angry ;  out  nobody  csa 
please  her  long  together." 

And  again — 

"  My  humble  duty  first  lemembered 
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to  your  good  worship.  I  thonght  good 
to  write  unto  you  to  sarte^  you  of  my 
lady*B  great  unquietness  in  the  house. 
Since  her  hist  falling-out  with  me  she 
showed  me  a  good  countenance  as  ever 
she  did  before.  Now,  yesterday  I  had  a 
sparhawk  given  me,  and  she  killed  a 
brace  of  partridges,  and  then  I  cama 
home  before  the  evening  was  shut  in ;  in- 
deed, all  the  folks  had  supped  ;  whereat 
she  seemed  to  be  very  sore  angry  with 
these  words — *What  come  you  home 
nowf  I  would  you  and  your  hawk 
would  keep  you  away  altogether.  Tou 
have  been  a-qreaking  of  hedges  between 
neighbour  and  neighbour,  and  now  yOu 
eome  home  out  of  order,  and  show  an  ill 
example  in  my  house.  Well,  you  shall 
keep  no  hawk  here.'  '  I  am  the  more 
sorrier  I  have  given  no  acause  that  your 
ladyship  should  be  offended,  nor  I  will 
not.  To  please  your  ladyship  I  will  pull 
off  her  head.'  Whereat  she  stamped 
and  said,  I  would  do  by  her  as  I  did  by 
the  bitch.  Insomuch  ifie  would  let  me 
have  no  supper.  So  truly  I  went  to  bed 
witliout  my  supper^  There  is  not  one 
man  in  the  house  out  she  fall  out  withal, 
and  is'not  in  charity  one  day  in  a  week 
but  with  priests,  which  will  undo  her. 
There  is  one  Page  that  had  six  pounds 
on  her.  Mr.  Willcocks  had  a  paper 
with  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  it.  Well- 
blod  had  two  quarterns  of  wheat.  Dicke 
had  something  the  other  dav;  what,  I 
know  not"  "^ 

There  is  more  of  the  same  kind ; 
though  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to 
take  the  testimony  of  tl)is  Edward 
Spencer  without  hearing  what  Lady 
Bacon  could  report  of  Aim,  is  worth 
a  thonght.  He  ronst  have  been  a 
surly  fellow,  from  his  offering  so 
readily  to  pull  off  the  hawk's  head. 
Oar  next  quotation  brings  us  back 
to  Francis,  and  the  unhappy  sub- 
ject of  his  debts:  we  have  hints, 
too,  ^  of  the  influence  under  which 
she  snspects  these  debts  to  be 
inonrred,  which  the  modern  bio- 
grapher is  unable  to  follow  out; 
and  which,  from  the  different  man- 
ners of  a  former  age,  it  is  difficult 
entirely  to  understand.  But  we 
are  confirmed  by  these  extracts  in 
our  previous  convictions,  that  the 
loss  which  Francis  is  said  to  have 
sustained  by  the  sudden  death  of 
his  father  (who  thus  failed  to  make 
the  full  provision  for  him  he  in- 
tended)   cannot    be   represented   as 


the  real  cause  of  his  embarrass- 
ments. Mr.  Spedding  represents 
this  fact  ^*  as  perplexing  the  problem 
of  his  life  with  a  new  and  inoon- 
venient  addition."  But  it  could 
not  have  materially  perplexed  the 
problem  of  his  life,  unless  it  dis- 
abled him  from  living  upon  his 
private  fortune.  It  made  him  a 
poorer  gdntleman;  but  if  he  had 
been  a  richer,  be  would  still  have 
been  a  suitor  at  the  Oourt,  and 
still,  in  all  probability,  have  ib- 
cnrred  debts.  He  and  Anthony 
live  together,  and  we  find  them 
alternately  assisting  each  other. 
There  is  no  evidence '  of  a  great 
disparity  in  their  fortunes.  What 
share  Francis  had  in  the  ^^  coach" 
we  know  not,  but  we  hear  of  him 
purchasing  horses ;  and  certainly 
the  mother  does  not  look  upon  the 
embarrassments  of  Francis  as  some 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  posi- 
laon.  She  is  applied  to,  in  the 
present  case,  to  assist  him  in  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  by  joining  in 
the  sale  of  an  estate  which  belongs 
to  him,  but  in  which  she  has  some 
legal  right  Anthony  makes  the 
request,  and  receives  the  following 
reply :— 

"For  your  brotherly  care  of  yotir 
brother  Francis's  estate  you  are  to  be 
well  liked,  and  so  I  do  as  a  Christian 
mother  that  loveth  you  both  as  the 
children  of  Qod ;  but,  as  I  wrote  but  in 
a  few  words  yesterday  by  my  neigh- 
bour, the  state  of  you  Doth  duth  much 
disquiet  me,  as  in  Greek  words  I  signi- 
fied shortly. 

"  I  have  been  too  ready  for  you  both 
till  nothing  is  left.  And  surely,  though 
I  pity  your  brother,  yet  so  long  as  be 
pitieth  not  himself,  but  keepeUi  that 
oloody  Percy,  as  I  told  him  then,  yea  as 
a  coach-companion  and  bed  companion 
— a  proud,  profane,  costly  fellow,  whose 
being  about  him  I  verily  feas  the  Lord 
God  doth  mislike,  and  doth  less  bless 
your  brother  in  credit  and  otherwise  in 
his  health, — surely  I  am  utterly  dis- 
couraged, and  make  a  conscience  fur- 
ther to  undo  myself  to  maintain  such 
wretches  as  he  is.  This  Jones  (?)  never 
loved  your  brother,  indeed,  but  for  his 
own  credit,  being  upon  your  brother, 
and  thankless,  though  bragging.  But 
your  brother  will  be  blind  to  his  own 
hurt.    ...    It  is  most  certain  till 
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fir^  Enny  (?),  a  filthy,  wasteful  knaye, 
and  his  Welshman,  one  after  another — 
for  take  one,  and  they  will  still  swarm 
ill-favouredly — did  so  lead  him,  as  in  a 
train ;  he  was  a  towardly  young  gentle- 
man, and  a  eon  of  much  good  hope  in 
goodliness.  Bat  seeing  that  he  hath 
nourished  most  sinful  proud  villains 
wilfully,  I  know  not  what  other  answer 
to  make." 

Then,  partly  relenting,  she  adds,  in 
a  postscript : — 

^*  If  your  brother  desire  a  release  to 
Mr.  Harvey,  let  him  so  req^uire  it  him- 
self and  but  upon  this  condition,  by  his 
own  hand  and  bond,  I  will  not;  that  is, 
that  he  make  and  give  me  a  true  note  ojf 
all  his  debts,  and  leave  to  me  the  whole 
order  and  receipt  of  all  his  money  for  his 
land,  to  Harvey,  and  the  just  payment  of 
all  his  debts  thereby.  And,  by  the  mercy 
and  grace  of  Ood,  it  shall  be  performed 
by  me  to  his  quiet  discharge,  without 
cumbering  him,  and  to  his  credit  For 
I  will  not  have  his  cormorant  seducers, 
and  instruments  of  Satan  to  him,  com- 
mitting  foul  sin  by  his  countenance  to 
the  displeasing  of  God  and  his  godly  true 
fear.    Otherwise  I  will  not,  pro  certo." 

This  was  a  oondltion  which,  as 
Mr.  Spedding  observes,  was  hard 
of  digestion  for  an  expectant  Attor- 
ney-General. It  was  not  complied 
with.  But  we  need  not  attempt  to 
follow  these  obscure  transactions 
further ;  and  here  we  may  part 
company  with  Lady  Bacon.  In 
justice  to  her  let  it  be  added  tha^ 
if  she  scolded  her  ion  Francis,  she 
oonld  assert  bis  claims  boldly  be- 
fore others.  In  a  reported  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Robert  Cecil  she 
does  not  scruple  to  hint  that  he  is 
bat  ill  used  by  his  powerful  rela- 
tives. She  little  understands  what 
manner  of  son  she  has;  she  says 
traly  that  he  is  thinking  nescio 
qvid^  but  she  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  motherly  pride,  a^ 
well  as  motherly  tenderness,  for 
him. 

We  must  now  torn  to  that  por- 
tion of  Bacon's  history  in  which  we 
see  him  brought  into  relafionship 
with  Essex.  Mr.  Spedding  has  re- 
presented the  friendship  of  the  two 
men  as  being  based  on  very  noble 
motives.     Essex  was  no  doubt  at- 


tracted to  Bacon,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  a  generous  admiration 
for  his  talents.  But  we  do  not 
find  that  on  Bacon's  side  there  was 
any  reciprocal  ardour.  'We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  what  Bacon  chief- 
ly saw  Id  Essex  was  the  young  noble- 
man likely  to  be  the  great  favourite 
of  Elizabeth.  Bacon,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Spedding,  saw  in  Essex  a  man 
capable  of  ^^  entering  heartily  into 
all  his  largest  speonlations  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  and  placed  by 
accident  in  a  position  tp  realise,  or 
help  to  realise  them.  It  was  na- 
tural to  hoi>e  that  be  could  do  it" 
—(Vol.  i..p.  106.)  We  have  a  por- 
trait of  Essex,  as  he  first  appeared 
to  Bacon,  drawn  in  glowing  col- 
ours. Xbis  young  nobleman  is  not 
only  described  as  being  (what  all 
have  admitted)  generous,  brave, 
and  ardent  ii^  his  friendship,  bat 
credit  is  given  him  for  wide  con- 
templative ends,'  or,  at  least,  an 
aptitude  is  presumed  in  him  for 
purely  patriotic  or  philanthropic 
purposes.  Now,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of 
his  career,  all  his  good  qualities 
are  seen  in  the  service  of  a  mere 
flagrant  personal  ambition.  He  is 
jemous  of  every  honour  bestowed 
upon  another :  he  must  be  fir^t 
in  the  country.  And  so  far  from 
detecting  any  great  plan  or  noble 
intention  in  the  use  of  power,  we 
see  him,  still  at  an  early  age,  pre- 
pared to  throw  the  whole  nation 
into  confusion  in  order  to  obtain 
place  or  power  for  himself.  And 
as  to  Bacon,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  correspondence  with  Essex 
there  are  no  traces  of  anything 
higher  than  prudential  and  some- 
times crafty  counsels,  how  best  to 
obtain  favour  and  advancement  at 
Court.  The  relationship  between 
them  is  chiefly  this,  that  Essex  is 
to  obtain  ofiioe  and  promotion  for 
Bacon,  and  Bacon  by  his  aid  and 
advice  is  to  administer  to  the  great- 
ness of  Essex.  The  relationship 
has  nothing  in  it  peculiarly  repre- 
hensible, but  nothing  certainly  of 
an  elevating  character.  Sometimes 
the  strain  of  advice  which  the  phi- 
losopher gives  is  of  a  quite  ignoble 
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cliaracter,  couDselling,  as  'it  'does,  a 
tricky,  dissimnlating  conduct.  It 
is  no  Utopia  of  anv  kind,  moral  or 
scientific,  that  be  has  in  view  for 
Essex,  or  for  himself  as  connected 
with  Essex.  It  is  how  to  rise  at 
Court  that  he  studies  for  his  friend, 
and  it  is  (he  petty  arts  of  the  courtier 
that  he  sometimes  condescends  to 
teach. 

We  win  content  ourselyee  with 
one  qnotation :  it  must  be  a  rather 
long  one,  because  a  single  sentence 
wrung  from  its  context  may  give  no 
fair  impression  of  the  general  strain 
of  a  letter  of  advice.  The  following 
was  written  to  Essex  soon  after  his 
femous  expedition  to  Cadiz : — 

*'  I  said  to  joar  Lordship  last  time, 

Martha^  Martha^   attendis  <id  plvrima^ 

unum  sufficit ;  win  the  Queeo ;  if  this  be 

^  not  the  beginniiig,  of  any  other  course  I 

see  no  end.  ... 

**  For  the  removing  the  impression  of 
your  nature  to  be  opiniattre,  and  not  rul- 
able:  First,  and  above  all  thingSp  I  wish 
that  all  matters  past,  which  cannot  be 
revoked,  your  Lordship  would  turn  al- 
together tfpon  insatisfaction,  and  not 
upon  your  nature  or  proper  disposition. 
This  string  you  cannot  upon  eveir  apt 
occasion  harp  upon  too  much.  Kezt, 
whereas  I  have  noted  you  to  fly  and 
avoid  (in  some  respect  justly)  the  resem- 
blance or  imitation  of  my  Lord  of  Lei- 
cester and  my  Lord  Chancellor  Ilatton ; 
yet  I  am  persuaded  (howsoever  I  wish 
your  Lordship  as  distant  as  you  are  from 
them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity,  mag- 
nanimity, and  merit)  that  it  will  do 
you  m«ch  good,  between  the  Queen  and 
you,  to  allege  them  (as  oft  as  you  find 
ooearion)  for  authors  and  patterns.  For 
I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to  make  her 
Majesty  think  you  are  in  your  right  way, 
Thirdly,  when  at  any  time  your  Lord- 
ship upon  occasion  happen  in  speeches 
to  do  her  Majesty  right  (for  there  is  no 
such  matter  as  flattery  amongst  you  all), 
I  fear  yon  handle  it  magis  in  speciem 
adortiatis  verbis  quam  ut  sentire  vtdearis^ 
so  that  a  man  may  read  formality  in 
your  countenance ;  whereas  your  Lord- 
ship should  do  it  familiarly  «<  oratione 
fidA.  Fourthly,  your  Lordship  should 
never  be  without  some  particulars  of  art. 
wAecA  you  $h&uld  seem  to  pwr»t*e  with 
eameetnes*  and  affection^  and  then  let 
them  fall  upon  taking  knowledge  of  her 
Majesty's  opposition  and  dislike.  Of 
which  the  weightiest  sort  may  be,  if  your 
Lordship  offers  to  labour  in  the  behalf 


of  some  that  you  favour  for  some  of  the 
places  that  are  void,  choosing  such  a  sub- 
ject as  you  think  her  Majesty  is  likely  to 
oppose  unto.  And  if  you  will  say  that 
this  is  eonjyinetum  eum  aUen&  injuria^  I 
will  not  answer.  Hck  non  aliter  eonstor 
Inint ;  but  I  say  commendation  from  so 
good  a  mouth  doth  not  hurt  a  man, 
though  you  prevail  not  A  less  weighty 
sort  of  particulars  may  be  the  pretence 
of  some  journeys,  which  at  her  Majesty's 
re<}uest  your  Lordship  mought  relm- 
quish ;  or  if  you  would  pretend  a  jour- 
ney to  see  your  living  and  estate  towards 
.Wales,  or  the  like ;  for  as  for  great  foreign 
journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it 
standeth  not  with  your  gravity  to  play 
or  stratagem  with  them.  And  the  light- 
est sort  of  particulars,  which  yet  are  not 
to  be  neglected,  are  in  you  habits,  appa- 
rel, wearings,  gestures,  and  the  like.  .  . 

"  The  third  impression  is  of  a  popular 
reputation ;  which,  because  it  is  a  thing 
eood  in  itself,  being  obtained  as  your 
Lordship  obtfuneth  it,  that  is  bonis  arti'- 
bus  ;  and  besides  well  governed,i8  one  of 
the  best  flowers  of  your  greatness,  both 
present  and  to  come ;  it  would  be  han- 
dled tenderly.  The  only  way  is  to  quench 
it  verbis^  but  not  rebus.  And,  therefore, 
to  take  all  occasions  to  the  Queen  to  speak  ' 
against  poptdarity  and  popular  courses 
vehemently,  and  to  lax  it  on  all  others  ; 
but  nevertheless  to  go  in  your  honourable 
ecmmonwealth^  courses  €U  you  da.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  not  advise  you  to  cure 
this  by  dealing  in  monopolies  or  any 
oppressions.  Only,  if  in  Parliament 
your  Lordship  be  forward  for  treasure  in 
respect  of  the  wars,  it  becometh  your  per- 
son well ;  and  if  her  Majesty  object 
popularity  to  you' at  any  time,  I  would 
say  to  her,  A  Parliament  will  show  4 
that;  and  so  feed  her  with  expectation.** 

It  is  onl^  the  fear  of  being  tedi- 
ous that  prevents  us  from  giving 
other  passages  in  which  Bacon 
counsels  dissimulation  and  these 
petty  artifices  of  the  courtier.  We 
do  not  say  that  passages  like  this 
deserve  any  violent  reprobation, 
but  we  do  say  that  the  writer  of 
them  must  have  a  very  lax  morality 
on  the  subject  of  truth-speaking; 
he^must  be  deficient  in  self-respect, 
in  moral  dignity.  Such  a  counsel- 
lor would  not  improve  ths  man  who 
followed  his  advice,  however  he 
might  improve  his  fortunes.  There 
was  a  love  of  manoeuvring,  of  petty 
diplomacy,  in  Bacon.  In  one  place 
we  find  him  framing  two  fiotitions 
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letters,  the  one  pretending  to  be 
written  by  his  brother  Anthony, 
and  the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
This  fictitious  correspondence  was 
to  be  shown  to  the  Qaeen.— (Vol. 
u.  p.  197.) 

In  Baeon,  we  may  observe,  we 
have  not  the  mere  ordinary  contrast 
between  good  teaching  and  bad 
practice.  We  have  not  a  Seneca 
professing  a  stoical  morality  and 
writing  apologies  for  Nero  (or  any 
instance  of  this  kind  which  the 
reader  may  choose  for  himselfj  for 
Seneca  may  have  his  defenders,  and 
many  are  disposed  at  present  to  say 
a  ^ood  word  in  favour  of  Nero). 
It  IS  not  a  contrast  of  this  kind  we 
have  chiefly  to  remark  in  Bacon: 
what  we  notice  is  a  defect  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
The  force  of  his  intellect  had  gone 
out  in  another  direction.  He  had 
great  aspirations  for  the  good  of 
mankind  ^  bat  these  aspirations 
were  connected  with  his  theory  of 
knowledge,  and  they  were  aspira- 
tions after  increased  power,  and 
"commodity,"  and  the  physical 
wellbeing  of  man«    It  was  not  bis 

•  habit  to  dwell  much  upon  those 
moral  sentiments  which  make,  in 
all  ases,  the  elevation  of  the  Indi- 
vid nal  mind. 

But  the  grave  and  specific  charge 
brought  against  BaCDn  is  that  of. 
ingratitude  to  his  friend.  We  have 
to  ask  what  was  the  amonnt,  or  kind 
of  obligation  nnd«  which  Bacon 
had  been  placed?     What  was  the 

*  friendship  he  was  supposed  to  have 
sacrificed  to  his  interest?  And 
whether  the  criminal  conduct  of 
Essex  did  not  manumit  him  from 
all  the  bonds  of  friendship,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  ?  Though 
not  always  a  high-minded  counsel- 
lor, Bacon  was  the  last  man  in  the 
country  to  tolerate  an  open  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  Queen  and  the 
established  Government.  The  evir 
dence,  as  laid  before  us  by  Mr. 
Spedding,  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
the  grave  criminality  of  Essex.  If 
we  have  a  friend  who  passes  with 
ns  as  an  honest  man,  and  he  sud- 
denly proves  a  villain,  we  generally 


fling  our  friendship  to  the  winds— 
we  disclaim  and  renounce  the  man 
who,  in  addition  to  his  other  ?il- 
lanies,  has  practised  a  treachety 
upon  ourselves.  In  fact^  the  coo- 
denmation  of  Essex  may  be  said  to 
be  here  the  acquittal  of  Bacon. 

We  shall  not  haggle  about  the 
amount  of  specific  service  rendered 
by  Essex  to  his  friend.  Every 
generous  mind  feels  gratitude  ac- 
cording to  the  generosity  of  purpose 
of  the  donor.  Essex,  in  the  ardoar 
of  his  youth,  was,  as  we  have  said, 
drawn  towards  Bacon  by  admiration 
of  his  great  intellect,  and  was  only 
too  zealous  to  promote  his  interest 
His  zeal  outran  his  discretion.  No- 
thing came  of  it  but  disappointment 
to  both  parties.  But  this  woald 
not  have  extinguished  a  grateful 
feeling. 

We  have  no  ground  whatever  for 
supposing  that  the  intercession  of 
Essex  really  prevented  Ba<M>n  froni 
obtaining  first  the  Attorney- Geo- 
eralship,  and,  snbsequentiy,  the 
Solicitor-Generalship.  That  noble- 
man speaks  of  his  solicitatfons  doing 
more  harm  than  good ;  but  an  ex- 
pression of  this  kind  was  eithef  a 
generous  depreciation  of  his  own 
services,  or  the  resnit  of  a  moody 
anger  against  the  Queen  whom  be 
had  failed  to  move.  It  does  not 
seem  that  Bacon  at  this  time  had 
any  chance  at  Court.  The  Queen 
was  in  no  hurry  to  promote  him. 
He  had  obtained  no  practice  at  the 
bar,  and  it  is  no  want  of  charity  to 
attribute  this  in  Baoon  to  an  on- 
willingness  to  spend  his  strength 
and  powers  on  the  ordinary  routine 
of  legal  business.  But  this  unwill- 
ingness must  have  operated  against 
him.  The  veiy  qualities  for  which 
we'^now  admire  Bacon  must  have 
disparaged  him  as  a  mtUi  of  busi- 
ness Jn  the  eyes  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Lord  Burghley.  A  man  who 
has  long  ago  left  his  college,  and 
who  is  still  dreaming  about  reforms 
in  philosophy,  and  who  tells  the 
Lord  Treasurer  himself  that  ^^he 
has  as  vast  contemplative  ends  as 
he  has  moderate  civil  ends,**  does 
not  seem  exactly  the  person  for  an 
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Attorney-General.  Baoon,  at  all 
eyents,  does  not  scrapie,  oh  a  snb- 
sequent  occasion,  to  have  recourse 
again  to  his  iriend*a  intercession. 
When  Egerton  became  Lord  Keeper, 
Bacon  wished  to  sacceed  him  as 
Master  of  the  KoUs,  and  he  requests 
Essex  to  write  to  Egerton  in  his 
favour.  He  makes  this  request  (we 
may  observe  in  passing)  in  a  diplo- 
matic manner;  be  writing  half  the 
matter  in  his  own  letter,  and  An- 
thony being  more  explicit  in  a  letter 
he  sends  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  remark  that  Bacon 
is  grasping  at  the  higher  prizes  of 
the  profession  before  be  has  en- 
dured the  heat  and  burden  of  a 
lawyer's  life.  . 

His  friend  Essex  being  unable 
to  procure  for  him  either  the  At- 
torney-Generalship or  the  Solioitoi^ 
Generalship,  and  feeling  indebted 
for  many  services,  gave  him  a  small 
'estate,  worth,  we  are  told,  £1800  in 
the  currency  of  these  times.  This 
was  a  gift  which,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  Bacon  may  be  said  to 
have  earned ;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
according  to  the  present  state  of 
feeling  on  these  matters,  it  wais  a 
gift  which  he  could  not  have  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  in  accepting. 
Nothing  but  his  debts,  we  venture 
to  assert)  persuaded  him  to  accept 
it.  The  services  he  had  rendered 
were  not  such  as  are  paid  by  money 
— ^they  were  never  rendered  for 
money-payment.  It  would  be  a  verv 
coarse  interpretation  (and  one  which 
Mr.  Spedding  has  avoided)  to  call 
this  gift  a  fee  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance tendered  to  the  Earl.  It  was 
not  professional  advice  that  he 
g:ave,  whether  he  taught  him  how 
to  ri^e  at  Court,  or  assisted  him 
in  tlie  duties  of  a  privy  councillor. 
Tliere  was  an  interchange  of  good 
offices  between  the  two  men ;  but 
Bacon  sinks  from  his  rightful  equa- 
lity if  he  accepts  money  as  an  equi- 
TflJent  for  any  balcmee  of  such  good 
offices  as  might  be  in  his  favour. 
Mr.  Spedding  suggests  that  the  aid 
which  Bacon  rendered  in  certain 
masques  or  devices  got  up  for  the 
entertainment   of  the   Queen   must 


be  included  in  the  list  of  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  Mr.  Spedding  would  not 
certainly  have  counselled  him  to 
hold  out  his  hand  for  a  money-pay- 
ment for  what  was  doubtless  entered 
into  in  the  spirit  of  a  literary  amuse- 
ment. If,  indeed,  the  two  speeches 
which  are  given  us  here  on  Know- 
ledge and  in  Praise  of  the  Queen 
were  really  delivered  at  these  de- 
vices, Bacon  must  have  made  these 
entertainments  subservient  to  cer- 
tain graver  purposes  of  his  own. 
We  should  like  to  know  if  the  audi- 
ence felt  thankful  to  the  author  for 
his  eloquent  but  very  long  orations. 

So  stands  the  account  against 
Bacon,  and  the  two  men  are  still 
friends,  when  one  of  them  suddenly 
appears  in  the  new  character  of 
traitor  and  rebel.  We  say  suddenly, 
for,  though  Essex  had  been  long 
plotting  some  surprise  upon  the 
Government— ^ some  insurrectionary 
movement — some  advantage  to  be 
taken  either  of  his  military  power 
or  his  popularity  with  the  mob- 
yet  he  harl  so»  far  learnt  one  lesson 
of  his  friend,  the  lesson  of  dissimu- 
lation, that  he  had  been  able  to 
conceal  from* him  these  secret  pur- 
poses. Even  so  far  back  as  when 
he  was  organising  his  great  expec)i- 
tion  to  Ireland,  which  was  to  crash 
the  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  he  is  sus- 
pected of  seme  intention 'of  using 
the  forces  that  were  put  under  his 
command  agaimt  the  Queen's  Gov- 
ernment We^re  certainly  driven 
to  this  alteraalive:  either  the  Earl 
on  that  expedition  manifested  such 
incapacity  as  is  unparalleled  even 
in  those  days  of  brave  knights  and 
incompetent  generals;  or  he  acted 
throughout  in  the  spirit  of  a  traitor. 
He  has  the  command  of  an  army, 
large  for  those  days^  of  16,000  men; 
he  does  absolutely  nothing  with  it 
— fritters  it  away;  comes  up  at 
length  to  Tyrone  with  some  4000 
men,  Tyrone  greatly  outnumbering 
him.  He  draws  up  his  forces  on  a 
hill;  Tyrone  refuses  to  charge  up- 
hill, but  invites  Essex  to  a  parley. 
Essex  accepts  the  invitation;  has 
half  an  hour's  talk  with  the  rebel, 
who  gives  him  verbally  the  terms 
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on  which  he  is  willing  to  lay  down 
his  aruQS — ^terms  which  are  those  of 
a  conqneror.  Essex  promises  to 
carry  these  terms  to  the  Qneen, 
concludes  a  trace,  and  there  the 
campaign  ends.  The  earn  total,  as 
Mr.  Spedding  says,  would  stand 
thus :  —  Expended  £300.000  and 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men;  Re- 
ceived a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  six  weeks,  with  promise  of  a 
fortnight's  notice  het'ore  recom- 
mencing tbe^  and  a  verbal  com- 
munication of  the  conditions  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  make  peace. 

Essex  hastens  back  to  England 
to  make  his  own  peace  with  the 
Queen.  She  at  first  receives  him 
amicably;  but  reasons  of  State 
overweigh  her  personal  amity ;  some 
inquiry  must  be  made  into  the  dis- 
astroas  expedition;  he  is  command- 
ed to  keep  his  own  chamber.  This 
takes  place  at  Nonsuch. 

At  this  juncture  Bacon  writes 
the  following  letter.  It  proves,  as 
Mr.  Spe<l(ling  observes,  that  Bacon 
could  have  had  no  6i|^picion  of  any 
treasonable  scheme  on  the  part  of 
Essex;  but  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing the  tone  of  hollownesa  in  the 
letter,  and  especially  in  that  can- 
gratulatory  sentence,  which  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  reader.  He 
knew  enough  of  the  expedition  to 
Ireland  to  know  that,  from  what- 
ever cause,  it  was  an  utter  failure. 

"  My  Lord, — Conceiving  that  your 
Lordship  comes  now  tt|^  in  the  person  of 
^a  good  servant  to  serve  your  sovereign 
mistress,  which  kind  of  compliments  we 
many  times  instar  magnorum  merUorum, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
find  you,  I  have  committed  to  this  poor 
paper  the  humble  salutations  of  him 
that  is  more  youra  than  any  man's,  and 
more  youn  than  any  man.  To  these 
saltuations  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratu- 
lation,  confessing  that  your  Lordship  in 
your  last  conference  with  me,  before  your 
f journey,  spake  not  in  vain,  God  making 
It  good,  that  you  trusted  we  should  say 
Quit  piuagut,  which,  as  it  is  found  true 
in  a  happy  sense,  or  I  wish  you  do  not 
find  another  Quia  putcuiet  in  the  manner 
of  taking  this  90  great  a  service.  But  I 
hope  it  is,  as  he  said,  Nubecula  est,  cito. 
transibit :  and  that  your  Lordship's  wis- 
dom and  obsequious  circumspection  and 
patience  will  turn  all  to  the  best.    So 


referring  all  to  some  time  that  I  may 
attend  yoo,  I  conunit^you  to  God's  best 
preservations." 

We  do  not  believe  that  Bacon 
was  capable  of  an  ardent  friendship 
for  ady  one;  he  was  nrbane  and 
courteous  to  all,  as  is  the  manner 
with  men  of  thought  and  equani- 
mity. With  regard  to  Essex,  this 
letter  alone  would  be  saffident 
proof  to  us  that  he  had  all  along 
been  more  of  the  courtier  than  the 
friend.  No  friend,  in  these  circum- 
stances, eauld  have  written  in  this 
hollow  strain  of  congratulation. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  this 
strain  alters.  Essex  is  exanuned 
before  the  Council,  and  is  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 
He  remains  in  privacy  at  York 
House.  The  nubieula  is  growing 
into*  a  very  dark  cloud.  Bacon,  in 
his  interviews  with  the  Queen, 
does  all  that  a  cautions  man  can 
do  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
But  if  a  reconciUtion  is.  impossible, 
he  must  serve  his  sovereign,  and 
not  Essex.    He  now  writes  thus: — 

"  My  Lord, — No  man  can  better  ex- 
pound my' doings  than  your  Lordship, 
which  maketh  me  need  to  say  the  les& 
Only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  believe  that 
I  aspire  to  the  conscience  and  commenda- 
tion first  of  bonus  civis,  which  with  ua 
is  a  good  and  true  servant  to  the  Queen ; 
and  next  of  bonus  vtr,  that  is  a  honest 
man.  I  desire  your  Lordship  also  to 
think  that  although  I  confess  I  love 
some' things  much  better  than  I  love 
your  Lorcbhip,  as  the  Queen's  service, 
her  quiet  and  contentment,  her  honour, 
her  favour,  the  eood  of  my  country,  and 
the  like,  yet  I  love  few  persons  better 
than  yourself  both  for  gratitude's  sake 
and  your  own  virtues,  which  cannot 
hurt  but  by  accident  and  abuse.  Of 
which  my  good  affections  I  was  ever  and 
am  ready  to  yield  testimony  by  any 
good  offices,  but  with  such  reservations 
as  yourself  cannot  but  allow ;  for  as  I 
was  ever  sorry  that  your  Lordship  should 
fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus's 
fortune,  so  for  the  growing  up  oCyour 
own  feathers,  specially  ostrich's^  or  any 
other  save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man 
shall  be  more  glad." 

To  which  letter  Essex  returned 
a  dignified  answer,  such  as  a  maa 
might   have  written  who    intended 
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to  retire  fh>m  an  anjast  world  into 
contemplative  life. 

Soon  after  this  correspondence 
Essex  was  released  from  even  the 
gentle  confinement  in  which  he 
had  been  held.  He  conld  have  re- 
tired,  with  none  to  molest  him, 
into  contemplative  life.  His  private 
foxbane  was  nntonched;  his  name 
was  still  popular  with  the  molti- 
tnde.  Perhaps,  after  a  short  in- 
terval of  retirement  patiently  en- 
dured, he  might  have  retarned  to 
Oonrt^  and  have  been  reinstated  in 
all  his  honour  and  offices. 

The  truth  was  that  he  had  been 
for  some  time  past  tampering  with 
treason  of  the  boldest  and  most 
criminal  description.  Before  leav- 
ing Ireland  he  held  a  consultation 
with  his  friends  Blount  and  South- 
ampton, and  told  them  '^that  he 
found  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
England,  and  thought  it  fit  to  carry 
with  him  as  much  of  the  army  as 
he  could  conveniently  transport,  to 
go  on  shore  with  him  to  W^es,  and 
there  to  make  good  his  landing  till 
he  could  send  for  more;  not  doubt- 
ing but  his  army  would  so  increase 
in  a  small  time  that  he  should  be 
able  to  march  to  London  and  make 
his  conditions  as  he  desired."  The 
evidence  for  this  treasonaj^le  scheme 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Spedding,  vol.  ii. 
p.  147. 

The  time  had  passed  for  this 
"monstrous"  project,  as  Mr.  Sped- 
ding justiv  calls  it.  But  the  scheme 
into  which  he  now  enters  is  still 
more  monstrous;  it- instill  more  ir- 
rational, and,  but  for  evidence  of 
an  unusually  ^lear  and  stringent 
character,  would  be  utterly  incred- 
ible. That  scheme  was  to  force 
himself  upon  the  Queen,  and  by  an 
insurrectionary  movement  to  be  car- 
ried, in  some  way,  to  the  highest 
position  a  subject  could  hold — per- 
haps to  some  still  higher  position. 
What  was  to  be  his  pretence? 
what  the  cry  by  which  he  was  to 
rouse  the  multitude?  The  sncdea- 
eion  to  the  English  throne  of  James 
of  Scotiand  had  not  been  formally 
declared,  and  the  cry  was  to  be  that 
the  ministers  were  plotting  to  sell 


the  crown  of  England  to  the  Infan- 
ta 1 1  It  was  too  absurd,  one  would 
say,  even  for  a  mob  zealous  ^r  the 
Protestant  succession.  Some  over- 
tures, or  solicitations  for  aid,  were 
made  to  James,  but  of  what  nature 
we  know  not.  While  the  Protes- 
tants were  to  be  alarmed,  the  Oatho- 
lics  were  to  be  propitiated  by  pro- 
mises of  toleration.  But  Blount 
and  other  Catholics  who  entered 
into  the  t>lot  were,  no  doubt,  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  stronger  motives 
than  mere  promises  of  toleration 
— ^by  those  vague  expectations  and 
hopes  which  a  season  of  anarchy 
and  confusion  and  civil  war  would 
open  to  a  party  who  still  amounted 
to  a  large  minority  of  the  nation. 
"By  the  end  of  January  1601,"  to 
adopt  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sped- 
ding, "all  their  intrigues  and  secret 
consultations  had  ripened  into  a 
deliberate  and  deep-laid  plan  for 
surprising  the  Ck)urt,  mastering  the 
gnard,  and  seizing  the  Queen's  per- 
son, and  so  forcing  her  to  dismiss 
from  her  counsels  Cecil,  Raleigh, 
Cobham,  and  others,  and  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  State  as  the  con- 
spirators thought  fiL"  The  several 
confessions  of  those  engaged  in  the 
plot,  and  of  Essex  himself,  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  fact  How 
SQch  a  plot  is  to  be-  rationally  ex- 
plained is  still  a '  perplexity.  Sir 
Christopher  Blount,  with  a  com- 
pany of  armed  men.  was  to  take  the 
Court  gate;  Sir.Jonn  Davis  was  to 
master  the  hall  and  go  up  into  the 
Great  Chamber,  where  already  some 
of  the  conspirators  would  have 
straggled  in  and  seized  upon  the 
halberts  of  the  guard,  which  usual- 
ly stood  piled  up  against  the  wall; 
Sir  Charles  Davers  was  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  Presence; 
whereupon  Essex,  with  the  Earls  of 
Southampton,  Rutland,  and  other 
noblemen,  would  have  gone  in  to 
the  Queen;  they  would  have  used^ 
her  authority  for  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment, condemned  all  whom  they  de- 
nounced as  misgoverning  the  State, 
and  made,  it  is  added,,  changes  in 
the  government.  If  such  a  plot  had 
succeeded,  what  else  conld  have  en- 
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sned  than  to  set  loose  all  the  seve- 
ral parties,  sects,  and  factions  of 
wbict^  the  country  was  composed, 
to  straggle  anew  for  the  supremacy  ? 
MeaDwhile,  some  romonrs  of  what 
was  in  preparation  reached  the 
Ck>nrt ;  Essex  was  sammuned  to  the 
Cooncil ;  he  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  of  ill  health.  The  conspirators 
were  alarmed;  it  seemed  to  them 
that  their  plot  was  detected.  It 
was  not  yet  matured — the  hour  of 
action  had  not  yet  come.  StiU,  it 
appeared  to  them  that  something 
must  he  dox^e.  His  friends  were 
assembled.  To  surprise  the  Court 
was  impossible,  if  the  Court  was 
already  on  its  guard.  But  the  oity 
might  be  raised ;  an  insurrection- 
ary movement  might  be  excited  if 
Essex,  still  an  idol  of  the  populace, 
went  among  the  citizens  proclaim- 
ing tliat  his  life  was  in  danger  from 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
While  this  expedient  was  being  de- 
bated there  arrived  from  the  Court 
.  the  Lord  Keeper,  with  three  other 
lords,  sent  from  the  Queen  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  unusual  assem- 
blage, and  to  demand  its  dismissal. 
Essex  was  invited  to  explain  to 
them  the  cause  of  his  present  dis- 
content. Their  coming  still  further 
precipitated  the  action.  Essex 
locked  up  the  four  noblemen  in 
his  library,  and  set  off  himself,  ac- 
companied with  some  two  hundred 
gentlemen,  to  rouse  the  city  to  arms. 
But  for  the  inoppoortune  appearance 
of  these  noblemen,  Essex  and  his 
friends  would  have  proceeded  in 
stately  fashion  on  horseback  to  St. 
Paul's  Cross;  they  would  have  ar- 
rived before  the  sermon  was  over 
(it  was  Sunday),  and  would  have 
explained  their  case  to  the  assem- 
bled people.  Essex  /was  not  de- 
ficient as  an  orator,  and  he  could, 
at  all  events,  have  obtained  a 
solemn  hearing.  But  the  visit  of 
.the  councillors  spoilt  even  the  exe- 
cution of  the  after-plot.  The  party 
went  on  foot;  Essex  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  people;  he 
oould  only  cry  out  as  he  passed 
along  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
A    nobleman    running    along    the 


streets  on  a  Sunday  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  two  hundred  genfieraen 
with  drawn  swords,  and  exclaimiog 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  most 
have  been  a  curious  apectade  for 
the  citizens  of  London.  But  it 
must  have  been  as  nnintelligible 
as  it  was  curious.  No  one  joined 
him.  The  Queen's  troops  were  col- 
lected to  oppose  him.  He  made 
his  way  back  to  Essex  House,  where 
he  was*  captured,  and  conveyed  to 
prison. 

Up  to  this  time  Bacon's  conduct 
towards  Essex  lies  open  to  no  peca- 
liar  censure.  We  have  said  that  be 
does  not  appear  to  us  in  the  light 
of  a  very  wise  counsellor,  or  a  very 
warm  friend ;  but,  as  regards  £^x, 
no  specific  charge  of  ingratitude 
can  be  brought  against  him.  It  is 
after  this  abortive  and  miserable 
attempt  at  rebellion  that  his  con- 
duct to  his  former  friend  changes. 
And  weN,  we  think,  it  might.  Of 
the  character  and  designs  of  Essex 
there  could  be  now  no  donbt  what- 
ever. He  has  thrown  off  all  dlv 
guise.  He  stands  there  an  enemy 
to  the  common  wealth.  Nothing 
but  the  extreme  absurdity  of  his 
conduct  hides  from  us  its  extreme 
criminality. 

The  defence  which  Essex  was  at 
first  prepared  to  make  was  simply 
the  repetition  of  the  false  clamour 
that  'he  bad  raised  when  he  rushed 
into  the  city — that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  that  he  acted  according 
to  the  law  of  self-preservation.  But, 
before  the  tilal-  came  on,  several  of 
his  associates  had  made  full  confes- 
sion of  the  actual  plot  that  had  long 
been  in  agitation,  and  which,  only 
at  the  last  moment,  had  been  sub- 
stituted by  this  open  and  clamorous 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Londoa 
To  Bacon  as  one  of  her  Majesty's 
counsel,  engaged,  as  we  shouhl  say, 
for  the  prosecution,  the  real  state 
of  the  case  was  known;  the 
full  extent  of  Essex's  criminality 
was  known.  Do  we  wonder  tbat, 
at  this  moment,  he  altogether  sev- 
ered himself  from  Essex,  and  took 
his  position  as  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  Queen's  government  ? 
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Lord  MacAulay,  who  could  not  must  hare  known  that  if,  by  over- 
have  had  before  him  the  materials  powering  her  guard  and  putting  ;(a 
for  forming  a  judgment  which  Mr.  personal  constraint  upon  her,  he 
Spedding  has  now  placed  within  obliged  the  Queen  to  reinstate  him 
the  reach  of  us  al^  wrote  of  Essex  in  his  former  command,  yet  that  the 
and  Bacon  in  the  following  strain  :  moment  such  force  was  with^lrawn 
— "  TIjb  peraon  on  whom,  during  he  would  have  been  dismissed  again, 
the    de<iline    c^    his    influence,    he  and  exposed  to  the    resentment  of 


chiefly  depended,  to  whom  he  con- 
fided his  perplexities,  whose  advice 
he  solicited,  whose  intercession  he 
employed,  was  his  friend  Bacon. 
The  lamentable  truth  must  be  told. 
This  friend,  so  loved,  so  trusted, 
bore  a  principal  part  in  ruining  the 
Earl's  fortunes,  in  sheddirig  his 
blood,  and  in  blackening  his  me- 
njory."  A  more  unfortunate  sen- 
^nce,  or  one  more  replete  with 
error,  was  never  penned.  It  would 
be  ungenerous  to  revive  it  in  pre- 


a  proud  and  injured  sovereign.  A 
subject  who  goes  so  far  must  go 
farther  still.  Elizabeth  must  have 
been  deposed,  and  James  prema- 
turely thrust  into  her  place.  It 
has  been  even  suggested  that  Essex 
had  some  wild  dream  of  filling  the 
throne  himself.  He  was  to  play 
Bolingbroke,  and  Elizabeth  Richard 
II. 

Those  'who  take  a  lenient  view 
of  Essex^s  character  might  shape  a 
defence  for  him  out  of  his  very  self- 


sence  of  the  lucid  statement  of  facts  will  and  the  headstrong  nature  of 
which  Mr.  Spedding  has  given  us,  if  the  man.  They  would  say  he  did 
it  were  not  the  case  that  many  are  not  calculate  consequences.  He 
still  under  the  impressions  derived  had  twice  before  regained  the  fa- 
from  this  eloquent  essay.  Essex,  vour  of  the  Queen  by  manifestation 
S3  we  have  seen,  was  very  far  from  of  his  own  violent  and  haughty 
confiding  his  perplexities  to  Bacon,  temper.  He  had  managed  the 
or  soliciting  his  advice  in  those  lat-  Queen  by  proving  that  he  was  as 
ter  days  of  his  life ;  and  Bacon  was  self-willed  as  herself.  He  merely 
so  far  from  being  instrumental  to  intended  to  follow  the  same  course 
his  [ruin,  that  no  advocacy  on  earth  again — to  threaten,  and  display  his 
could  have  saved  him.  Kor  can  it  power.  Such  a  defence  we  should 
be  said  that  he  blackened  the  me-  not  be  unwilling  ourselves  to  adopt, 
mory  of  Essex,  for  neither  on  the  if  the  treasonable  projects  of  Essex 
trial,  nor  in  the  narrative  which  he  had  sprung  directly,  and  only,  out 
subsequently  drew  up  of  the  whole  of  his  last  dismissal  from  Court  and 
transaction,  is  the  guilt  of  Essex  his  employments.  We  can  conceive 
overcharged.  Nay,  with  the  ma-  that  a  spoilt  and  violent  nobleman 
terials  before  us,  the  historian  could  might  have  imagined  that  he  could 
add  some  very  dark  strokes  to  the  successfully  overawe  the  Queen :  she 
picture ;  for  he  could  show  that,  had,  tndeed,  treated  him  as  a  spoilt 
even  at  a  time  when  Essex  was  re-  child,  and  had  something  of  a  ma- 
ceiving  nothing  but  favours  from  ternal  weakness  for  him:  he  might 
the  Court,  he  was  meditating  trea-  have  thought  that  he  could  subdue 
son ;  and  he  could  add  that,  in  his  her  spirit  by  this  display  of  his 
last  moments,  he  tarnished  even  his  power,  and  yet  not  have  contem- 
character  for  generosity  *by  need-  plated  any  more  atrocious  act  of 
lessly  including  others,  hitherto  rebellion.  But  the  ugly  fact  re- 
unsuspected,  in  his  guilt.  mains  that  he  was  meditating  high 

"What  could   have   been,  we  are  treason    of   the    most    criminal  de- 

teinpted  to  ask,  the  hopes  of  Essex,  scription  before  he  had  been  dismis- 

or  ^hat  his  final  purpose   in    this  eed,  and  while  he  was  still  the  most 

act  of  rebellion  ?     Where  could   he  favoured  subject  of  her  Majesty. 
have    stopped  ?    how    found    safety        Even  to  those  who  knew  nothing 

for  himseU"  in  any  measure  short  of  of  his  antecedent  schemes,  it  must 

a    deposition   of  the    Queen?     He  have    seemed    a    monstrous    thing 
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that  a  nobleman,  beoaase  he  has 
been  dismissed  from  his  command, 
ahonld  think,  of  neinstatiDg  himself 
by  an  armed  attack  upon  the  palace, 
and  a  violent  seizure  of  the  person 
of  the  Qoeen.  So  much  as  this  was 
known  to  Bacon,  and  was  indispnt- 
ably  proved  by  the  evidence  aob- 
mitted  to  him.  Bat  why,  it  will 
be  said,  did  Bacon  appear  upon  the 
trial  at  all?  If  his  services  were 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
Queen's  government,  be  ought  to 
have  given  them,  whatever  his 
friendship  to  Essex ;  but  there 
were  others  who  could  have  per- 
formed his  part;  he  might  have 
stepped  aside;  he,  in  silence,  might 
have  let  justice  take  ite  course. 
^'This  man  is  guilty,  but  he  was 
my  friend;  let  others  pursue  him 
to  hid  merited  punishment.^'  He 
might  have  said  this;  we  uish  he 
had.  It  would  have  been  a  grace- 
ful part  to  play ;  it  would  have 
added  a  very  pleasing  trait  to  the 
biography  of  Bacon. 

But  such  moral  enthusiasm  had  no 
place  in  Bacon's  personal  character. 
To  retire  from  the  post  which  his 
legal  functions  assigned  to  him, 
might  have  Veen  seriously  prtju- 
dicial  to  his  own  interests,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  Bacon  did 
not  share  in  the  least  degree. 
Meanwhile  Essex  by  his  conduct 
had  forfeited  the  friendship  hence- 
forth of  all  honest  men.  It  must 
be  said  that  Bacon  rather  lost  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  gracious 
act,  than  that,  in  performing  his 
duties  as  counsel  to  the  Queen,  he 
did  anything  gravely  reprehensible. 
And  he  performed  these  duues 
fairly.  It  is  objected  against 
Bacon  that  he  pressed  heavily  on 
thennemory  of  Essex  in  the  account 
he  subsequently  drew  up  of  the 
events.  This  charge  Mr.  Spedding 
has  quite  dispelled.  He  shows 
that  that  account  is  fully  justified 
by  the  evidence.  The  fact  is,  that 
for  a  long  time  after  his  death  a 
current  of  popular  opinion  ran  in 
favour  of  the  Earl ;  and  the  "  De- 
claration," therefore,  which  Bacon, 
with  the  assistance  and  under  tlie 


direction  of  the  Conndl,  drew  up, 
was  regarded  as  a  libel  upoo  bis 
memory.  People  refused  to  believe 
him  guilty.  If  any  remains  of  this 
partiality  to  thei  Earl  has  descended 
to  our  times,  it  will  be  finally  dis- 
sipated by  Mr.  Spedding's  work. 

There  is  one  specific  accusation 
which  Mr.  Jardine  brought  against 
Bacon,  which  is  here  very  completely 
refuted.  Mr.  Jardine,  in  examining 
the  original  depositions  from  which 
this  "  Declaration  "  was  drawn  up, 
found  paragraphs  marked  along  the 
margin  with  a  significant  om,  against 
them.  He  further  tbund  t^at  these 
passages  had  been  omitted  in  the 
^'  Declaration,"  and  he  concluded 
that  this  om.  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  Bucon,  who  had  marked  these 
passages  for  omission  heeavse  tJtey 
told  in  favour  of  Essex.  Air.  Spcu- 
ding  replies ; — 

"  First,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  marks  in  question  were  made  with 
reference  to  the  Declaration  at  ail 
Secondly,  it  is  quite  poaaible  that  tl>« 
pasBiiges  in  question  had  been  omitted 
at  the  trial.  Thirdly,  whether  the 
omission  were  rijght  or  wrong,  there  i* 
no  ground  for  imputing  it  lo-  Bacon 
personally.  Fourthly,  the  pasi^ages 
omitted  do  not  in  any  one  particuisr 
tend  to  soften  the  evidence  against  K»- 
sex  as  explained  in  the  narrative  pnrt^ 
or  to  mouify  in  any  way  the  history  of 
the  case,  as  far  as  it  concemed  him." 

The  last,  the  Fourthly,  is  qoite 
sufBcient  to  demolish  Mr.  Jardine's 
hypothesis.  These  passages  appear 
to  have  been  omitteid  because  they 
affected  living  persons  whom  the 
Council  wished  to  spare,  or  because 
they  contained  matters  which  the 
Council  did  not  wish  to  publish  to 
all  the  enemies  of  the  Queen's  Gov- 
ernment at  home  or  abroad.  Mr. 
Spedding,^  however,  has  enabled 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  by 
publishing  these  omitted  pa^aag&'i. 

As  very  much  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  presumed  unfairness  of 
this  Declaration  composed  by  Bi|poD, 
it  must  be  remembered,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council,  we  quote 
at  length  Mr.  Spedding's  concluding 
observations  upon  it : — 
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"  With  regard  to  the  general  charge 
of  untrathfuloeaa,  I  have  Baid  that  no- 
hody  has  yet  attempted  to  specify  any 
particular  untruth  expressed  or  implied 
in  the  Governmeot  Declaratioa.  And  it 
IS  singular  that  Mr.  Jardine  himself  does 
not  form  an  exception ;  for  though  he 
does  specify,  as  contradicted  by  one  of 
the  omitted  passages,  a  particular  state- 
ment which  he  eusumet  to  be  contained 
in  the  Declaration,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  such  statement  there ;  but 
that^  on  the  contrary,  the  precise  import 
of  that  passage,  as  Mr.  Jardine  himself 
infers  it,  is  represented  in  the  body  of 
the  narrative  with  delicate  exactness. 
In  the  absence  of  such  specification,  I 
can  only  oppose  to  the  general  charge  a 
general  expression  of  my  own  convic- 
tion ;  which  is,  that  the  narrative  put , 
forth  by  the  Government  was  meant  to 
be,  and  was  by  its  authors  believed  to 
be,  a  narrative  strictly  and  scrupulously 
veracious.  It  is  true  that  it  was  written 
.  under  the  excitement  and  agitation  of 
that  last  and  most  portentous  disclosure, 
which,  in  proving  that  Essex  had  been 
capable  of  designs  far  worse  than  any- 
body had  suspected  him  of,  suggested  a 
new  explanation  of  all  that  had  been 
most  suspicious  and  mysterious  in  his 
previous  proceedings;  and  it  may  be  that 
thiugd  which  before  had  been  rejected  as 
incredible  were  now  too  easily  believed. 
In  so  dark  a  thing  as  treason  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  positive  evidence  at 
every  step.  Many  passages  must  remain 
obscure,  and  faii-ly  open  to  more  inter- 
pretations  than  one ;  and  in  one  or  two 
of  those  points  which  are  andprufess  to 
be  *  matter  of  inference  or  presumption,' 
aa  distinguished  from  'matter  of  plain 
and  direct  proof,'  there  is  room,probabIy, 
without  setting  aside  such  indisputable 
facts,  for  an  interpretation  of  Essex's  con- 
duct more  favourable  than  that  adopted 
by  the  Queen  and  her  councillors.  .... 
Ill  my  own  account  of  the  matter  I  have 
abstained,  in  deference  to  so  general  a 
prejudice,  from  using  the  Declaration  as 
an  authority;  and  have  assumed  as  a 
fact  nothing  for  which  I  cannot  quote 
evidence  independent  of  it.  For  the 
rest,  I  shall  let  it  speak  for  itself.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  luminous  and 
eoherent  narrative,  and  certainly  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  which  has 
been  put  forth  since  it  became  the 
fabhion  to  treat  it  as  a  fictiou." 

HaTing  elected  to  serve  the 
Queen,  and  DOt  his  former  friend 
(and    be    probably   never    hesitated 


a  moment  on  this  subject;  he  pro<- 
bftbly  would  have  thought  it  mere 
idle  romance  to  Bacrifioe  the  actual 
life  and  duties  before  him  to  the 
memory  -  of  a  dead  frieodship) — 
having  elected  to  serve  the  Qaeen, 
we  do  not  find  that  in  assisting  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  Bacon  be- 
haved with  undue  harshness  towards 
the  accused.  The  allusion  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  which  Macaulay 
blames  so  severely,  appears  to  be 
one  very  natural  to  arise  to  a 
speaker  on  such  an  occasion.  Es- 
sex did  intend,  like  the  duke  of 
Guise,  to  overawe  his  sovereign. 
In  one  respect  the  parallel  pays  an 
undeserved  compliment  to  Essex. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  had  the  support 
of  a  great  party — the  zealous  Catho- 
lics; if  Essex  could  have  attained 
the  like  support  from  the  zealous 
Protestants,  the  Puritans,  his  scheme 
might,  at  least,  have  worn  a  more 
rational  aspect.  Perhaps  he  fondly 
conceived  that  the  Puritans  would 
adopt  hi(n  as  their  representative. 
He  thought  himself  a  very  good 
Puritan.  This  bad  citizen  was  high- 
ly indignant  when  Coke  cast  a.  slur 
np<m  his  religion. 

Here  we  lose  for  the  present  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Spedding.  We  wait 
with  interest  for  such  disclosures  as 
he  may  make  for  us  in  the  great 
charge  that  hardens  the  memory  of 
Bacon — that  of  judicial  corruption. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  or  three 
broad  facts  which,  we  apprehend,  no 
historical  investigation  can  materially 
alter,  and  which,  we  think^  enable  us 
to  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  in  this 
subject.  But  still  there  is  much  wo 
should  like  to  have  cleared  up  to  us ; 
especially  we  should  like  to  know 
whft  had  been  the  custom  of  previ- 
ous Chancellors  in  this  matter  of  the 
reception  of  presents.  Could,  for  in- 
stance, the  same  charges  which  were 
brought  against  Bacon  have  been 
brought  against  the  father,  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  ? 

The  two  or  three  broad  facts  we 
allude  to  are  these:  1.  After  a  con- 
siderable interval  Parliament  had 
met,  and  *^ grievances,  had  been  gone 
into.'^  Monopolies  were  first  attack- 
ed, and   their  attentiop  was   called 
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to  certain  oorrapt  practices  in  tbe 
Oourt  of  Chancery.  Bacon  was 
impeached  before  the  Honae  of 
Lords.  2.  The  Lord  Chancellor  no 
longer  stood  in  an  amiable  footing 
with  the  favourite,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  very  willing 
to  have  the  Great  Seal  to  bestow  on' 
some  other  client.  The  impeached 
Chancellor  was  not  likely  to  receive 
any  assistance  from  the  Conrt.  The 
King  advised  Bacon  to  throw  him- 
self on  his  royal  mercy.  8.  Under 
these  circumstances  Bacon  did 
plead  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  King;  who  cer- 
tainly falfilled  liis  part  of  the  com- 
pact by  remitting  all  that  he  pos- 
^  sibly  could  of  the  sentence  passed* 
by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Now  we  cannot  suppose  that 
BacoD  would  plead  guilty  unless 
there  were  really  some  corrupt 
practices  of  which  his  conscience 
told  him  he  was  culpable.  To 
suppose  otherwise  would,  aJs  Macau- 
lay  has  argued,  convict  him  of  a 
dastardly  conduct  almost  as  infa- 
mous as  judicial  corr option.  But 
although  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  tliere  was  not  something  to  con- 
fer— something  culpable  and  illegal 
to  plead  guilty  to— yet  it  is  very 
possible  that,  by  showing  that  he 
was  not  more  culpable  than  others, 
he  mijj?ht  have  defended  himself  suc- 
cessfully before  the  House  of  Lords. 
A  man  of  sterner  stuif  would 
have  adopted  this  line  of  defence; 
he  would  have  carried  the  war 
into  other  territories.  Of  this  the 
Court  was  not  at  all  desirous,  and 
Bacon,  a  lover  of  peace,  thought  it 
^  the  better  bargain  to  plead  guilty 
and  keep  tbe  King  for  his  friend. 

We  do  not  accnse  the  ?x)rd 
Chancellor  of  plea(]ing  guilty,  and 
being  conscious  of  perfect  inno- 
cence; we  say  that  he  resigned  a 
line  of  defence  which  raip^lit  have 
been  successful  with  liis  judges,  in 
obedience  to-  the  w^ishes  of  the 
Court.  In  the  position  in  which 
he  found  himself,  submission  was 
better  policy  than  defence. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  Bacon 
received    no   presents    but  such  •as 


would  be  olasBed  under  the  head 
of  fees  or  customary  donations; 
there  was  the  element  of  teereey  in 
the  transactions  which  were  now 
brought  to  light,  and  which  were  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Tbe 
money  was  given,  it  is  tnie,  to  an 
officer  of  the  Court;  it  was  not 
slipped  into  the  hand,  or  dropped 
stealthily  into  the  sleeve  of  tbe 
judge  himself;  but  the  officer  ot 
the  Court  did  not  talk  about  sudi 
transactions  as  these;  he  had  the 
prope^  esprit  de  eorps^  if  he  had  no 
other  motive  for  silence.  But  still 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  a 
custom,  acknowledged  to  be  bad 
and  immoral  even  by  those  who 
fall  into  it,  is  yet  so  prevalent  that 
it  seems  an  injustice  to  single  oat 
any  one  individual,  and  punish  it  ia 
him ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  posi- 
tion  in  which  Bacon  stands.  An 
illustration  occurs  to  ns  in  some  of 
the  vicious  customs  of  trade.  Tbe 
illustration  may^  not  be  very  dig- 
nified, but  it  is  apposite.  A  little 
time  ago  the  public^was  suddenly 
made  aware  of  divers  impositions 
that  had  been  long  practised  on 
it.  Some  articles  of  commerce  were 
SYstematically  adulterated ;  others 
were  sold  under  false  descrip- 
tions. Here  were  reels  of  cotton 
warranted  to  oontain  300  yards, 
which  did  not  contain  say  more 
than  200;  and  it  was  reported  at 
the  time  (we  of  course  do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  a  statement  which 
we  use  only  by  way  of  illustration) 
that  respectable  houses  of  trade 
gave  orders  to  the  manufacturers 
for  reels  of  cotton  which  should  be 
marked  as  having  a  greater  number 
of  yards  than  were  actually  wound 
on  them.  Now  let  us  suppose  that 
a  custom  ot  this  kind  prevails,  and 
that  suddenly  one  man,  and  he  not 
the  most  flagrant  offender,  is  singled 
out  for  punishment.  You  cannot  say 
the  man  is  guiltless — he  will  not 
say  himself  that  he  is  guiltless;  be 
never  approved  of  the  custom, 
though  he  fell  into  it;  he  knew 
that  it  could  not  bear  the  light  of 
day ;  he  knew  that  though  his  own 
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class  did  not  oondemn  the  custom, 
the  moril  opinion  of  society  at  large 
woaUl  unhesitatinffly  denounce  it. 
He  pleads  guilty— as  Bacon  did — 
and  throws  himself  upon  the  charit- 
able construction  of  the  public.  And 
the  pnblio,  if  it  cannot  pardon,  will 
not   be  disposed  to  punish  severely. 

The  difference  between  a  preeot- 
lent  badeuetom^  and  a  cu|tora  which 
society  at  a  given  time  does  not 
pronounce  to  he  body  is  stated  by 
I/>rd  Macanlay  with  his  usual  force 
and  precision.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear^frora  the  further  investigation 
of  Mr.  Sfiedding,  which  of  these 
most  strictly  applies  to  the  prActioe 
of  which  Bacon  stands  accused. 

We  cannot  leave  our  subject  with- 
out expressing  our  assent  (with 
certain  reservations)  to  the  estimate 
which  Lord  Macaulay  has  formed 
of  Bacon  in  his  character  of  philo- 
sopher— in  that  character  in  which 
there  can  be  only  the  difference  of 
more  or  less  admiration. 

We  admire — as  who  does  not? — 
the  eloquent  and  far-seeing  man 
who  perceived  that  too  much  of  our 
time  was  spent  over  b(X>ks,  and  too 
little  in  the  study  of  that  nature 
which  appeals  at  each  moment  to 
oar  senses,  and  promises  to  those 
who  will  investigate  her  laws  new 
powers  as  well  as  new  knowledge. 
Bat  we  agree  with  Macanlay  in 
setting  little  store  upon  the  rules 
of  a  new  logic  by  which  he  offered 
to  aid  the  investigation  of  those 
laws.  No  logic  of  any  kind  ever 
taught  a  man  to  reason.  No  truth 
WAS  ever  discovered  by  either  Aris- 
totolian  or  Baconian  logic.  It  may 
be  fit  and  proper  to  make  the  process 
of  reasoning  a  subject  of  subtle 
analysis;  but  just  as  the  poet  must 
come  before  the  critic,  and  never 
yet  was  formed  by  the  critic,  so  the 
reasoner  comes  before  the  logician, 
and  never  yet  was  an  able  reasouer 
made  so  by  rules  of  logic.  It  was 
a  glorions  worJ  spoken  in  season, 
to  toll  men  to  ob^rve  and  to  ex- 
periment— to  take  nothing  upoa 
mere  tnidition  or  authority  tlfiit 
could  possibly  be  tested  by  experi- 
ment.     Bat  the  rules    Bacon   gives 


for  condooting  observation  and  ex- 
periment have  never  made  a  good 
observer,  or  contributed  themselves 
to  our  scientific  discoveries.  "The 
inductive  metho<l,"  as  Macaulay 
says,  '*  has  been  practis<;d  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  ^  world  by  every 
hnman  being.  W,  /  Not  only 
is  it  not  true  that  Bacon  invented 
the  inductive  method,  but  it  is 
not  true  that  he  was  the  first  person 
who  correctly  analysed  that  method 
and  explained  its  nses.  ^  Aristotle 
had  long  before  pqjated  out  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  syllo- 
gistic reasoning  could  ever  conduct 
men  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple— had  shown  that  sach  dis- 
coveries must  be  made  by  induc- 
tion, and  by  induction  alone ;  and 
had  given  the  historv  of  the  in- 
ductive process,  concisely  indeed, 
but  with  great  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision.'* 

We  for  oar  part  have  always 
noticed  that  when  a  man  talks 
much  about  ^"Baconian  philoso- 
phy," he  is  going  to  stuff  into  our 
ears  some  incredible  nonsense.  He 
who  has  good  evidence  to  bring 
forward — trusts  at  once  to  his  evi- 
dence. Pnrenologists,  mesmerists, 
spiritualists,  all  who  have  a  very 
weak  Ciise,  are  great  discoursers  on 
the  rules  of  induction.  They  eke 
out  their  defective  reasoning  by 
proving  to  us,  whether  we  ar 
aware  of  it  or  not,  that  the}  ar 
very  good  reasoners.  Most  readers, 
fortaoately  for  themselves,  are  a- 
tisfied  with  a  few  brilliant  passages 
of  the  *  Novum  Organum.'  If  they 
proceeded  farther,  they  might  find 
that  not  only  did  it  not  assist  them 
in  their  researches  a^ter  physical 
truth,  but  that  it  embarrassed  them 
considerably  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  physical  science,  and  the  kind  of 
truth  to  be  sought  for. 

Bacon  was  a  great  writer,  a 
great  thinker,  but  he  was  not  ^Hhe 
father  of  modern  philosophy."  If 
we  are  to  have  fathei*3  in  science, 
the  title  must  be  given  to  such  men 
as  Galileo,  Kei)ler,  Newton,  lie 
who  discovers  one  great  scientific 
truth  does  more  even  for  the  logic 
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of  science    than    any    writer   upon 
that  logic  can  perform. 

Science  does  not  stand  in  centra-' 
diction  to  the  metaphysical  or  ethi- 
cal discDssions  of  ancieni  or  of 
modern  times.  There  is  no  con- 
troBt  such  as  is  Bftpularly  described 
between  the  old  ^ilosophy  and  the 
new.  But  a  vast  addition  has  been 
made  to  one  kind  of  onr  knowledge. 
And  with  regard  to  that  great  ar- 
gument ol  ^utility  which  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  has  so  eloquently  developed, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the 
utility  of  the  physical  sciences 
made  itself  known  by  certain  indi- 
vidual discoveries  and  inventions, 
not  by  mere  abstract  contemplation 
of  what  the  study  of  nature  might 
produce.  In  fact,  the  utility  of 
the  pursuit  was  the  very  argu- 
ment which  Socrates  made  use  of 
to  draw  men  from  the  study  of 
objective  nature  to  the  study  of 
themselves.  As  matters  then  stood, 
«  more  seemed  likely  to  be  effected 
by  regulating  the  mind  of  man 
than  by  observing  the  winds  or  the 
clouds,  or  any  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

Let  us  carry  ourselves  back  in 
imagination  to  the  state  of  philo- 
sophy wnich  existed  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
and  which  Mr.  Merivale  has  so  plea* 
santly  described  in  his  last  volume 
of  *  The  History  of  the  Romans  un- 
der the  Empire.'  Philosophy  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  dead-lock.  **  On 
every  side  it  was  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  limits  of  each 
specific  dogma ^had  been  reached; 
that  all  were  True  enough  to  be 
taught,  and  none  so  true  as  to  be 
exclusively  believed.  Tlieir  several 
professors  Jived  together  in  con- 
ventional antagonism,  and  in  real 
good  -  fellowship.  Academics  and 
Peripatetics,  Stoies  and  Epicureans, 
Pyrrhonists  and  Cynics,  disputed 
together  or  thundered  one  against 
the  other  through  the  morning, 
and  bathed,  dined,  and  joked  to- 
gether, with  easy  indifference, 
through  the  evening."  Wei!,  let  us 
suppose  that  amongst  this  conclave 
a  Baconian    philosopher    had  pre- 


sented himself,  with  his  new  or- 
ganon  and  his  apecnlations  «^^on  the 
new  power  men  would  derive,  if, 
with  this  organon  in  their  hand  , 
they  would  proceed  to  the  study  of 
nature.  After  some  struggle  to  net 
a  footing  in  what  Mr.  Merivale  lias 
described  as  a  most  conservative 
university,  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  allow^  to  open  bis  school  in 
Athens,  and  he  would  have  added 
one  more  figure  te  that  group  of 
philosophers  who  disputed  in  the 
morning,  and  dined '  amicably  to- 
gether in  the  evening.  Another 
admirable  talker  would  have  ap* 
peared  amongst  them.  This  would 
nave  been  the  whole  result.  But 
now  let  us  imagine  that  to  this 
Athens  a  Galileo  bad  oome  with 
his  teleacope  and  revealed  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter ;  let  ns  imagioe 
that  a  Cavendish  had  come  with 
his  electric  battery  and  decomposed 
water  into  two  gases,  one  of  which 
burst  readily  ^  into  flame ;  what  a 
stir  would  tfiere  then  have  beea 
amongst  all  the  Fchools  and  classes 
of  Athens  I  Still  larger  telescopes 
wonld  have  been  made,  and  the 
electric  battery  applied  to  all  sorts 
of  substances.  An  era  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  would  at'  once 
have  been  inaugurated. 

Ail  honour  to  the  great  and  elo- 
quent writer;  but  such  palms  and 
such  wreaths  as  Science  has  to 
bestow  are  due  to  those  who  ha?e 
discovered  scientific  truths.  These 
are  they  who  have  i^Uy  stirred 
the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  placed 
power  in  their  bands ;  and,  without 
gainsaying  a  word  of  what  Lord 
Macaulay  has  so  brilliantly  stated  of 
the  utilities  of  science,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  no  department  of 
philosophy  have  troth  and  know- 
ledge been  >sought  for  with  so  much 
avidity  purely  for  their  own  taket. 
And  it  should  be  added  that  only 
by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  can  its  utilities  be  deve- 
loped. For  it  is  one^  thing  to  prose- 
Qj^  science  with  a  general  oonvic- 
timi  that  its  truths  will  turn  to 
inventions  for  the  good  of  man, 
and    quite    another    thing    to    set 
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before  "^ouwelves  some  desirable 
end  or  object  of  a  practical  kind  as 
the  goal  to  which  we  are  Btriving. 
This  is  what  the  alchemists  did 
when  they  set  before  themselves 
the  traDsmatatioQ  of  metals  as  the 
achievement  to  be  accomplished. 
To  study  natore  nnder  sach  guid- 
ance as  this  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. We  may  be  wasting  our  time 
on  an  impossibility ;  we  should 
certainly  be  narrowios  the  sphere 
of  oor  observation.  But  when  we 
strive  in  every  direction  to  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
by  seizing  upon  every  new  relation 
which  oflfers  itself  to  the  under- 
standing, then  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  stumble  upon  some  discovery  of 


a  practical  utility.  The  passion  for 
knowledge  sweeps  all  things  into 
our  net,  and  we  may  find  marvel- 
lous treasures  there  we  never 
dreamt  of.  The  higher  sentiment 
of  the  love  of  knowledge  is  that 
which  can  alone  conduct  us  to  the 
utilities  of  knowledge.  We  cannot 
predict  what  science  will  enable  us 
to  do,  and  then  proceed  with  our 
studies  in  order  that  we  may  ac 
complisb  this  end.  It  is  science 
which  teaches  us  what  new  ends 
can  be  accomplished.  It  is  an  ever- 
broadening  knowledge,  procured  im- 
mediately for  its  own  sake,  that 
opens  up  to  us  the  new  possi  bill  tied, 
the  new  powers,  that  man  may  aspire 
to  and  possess. 


THE    YENG-TAI    MOUNTAINS    AND    SPIRIT- WRITING    IN    CHINA. 


That  portion  of  China  which 
lies  more  immediately  to  the  west 
of  tlie  estuary  of  the  Canton  river, 
comprising  the  Sun-on,  Toong-koon, 
Kinei-shin,  and  Tai-phoong  dis- 
tricts, is  exceedingly  mountsdnons, 
and  inhabited  by  a  turbulent  people, 
constantly  fighting  among  them- 
selves, and  but  little  subject  to  man- 
darin rule*  Even  still  foreigners 
scarcely  ever  visit  it ;  and  when, 
during  the  war<  1  first  commenced 
to  wander  there,  the  field  was  en- 
tirely my  own  ;  and  many  were  the 
prophecies  that,  if  I  returned  at  all, 
it  wonltl  be  in  at  least  a  headless, 
if  not  in  a  completely  disj- tinted, 
condition.  The  torture  and  murder, 
a  few  years  before,  of  six  young 
Englishiuen  at  Hwang-chu-kn,  near 
Canton,  when  they  were  only  tak- 
ing an  afternoon  stroll,  had  ren- 
dered our  countrymen  pardoularly 
chary  of  trusting .  their  persons 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese ; 
and  at  the  time  my  excursions 
commenced,  there  was  additional 
danger,  arising  from  the  fact  that, 
though  Canton  was  in  the  ha^k 
of  the  Allied  troops,  the  gentr^Rf 
the  provinces  still  kept  up  a  s[jecies 
of  warfare,  and  offered  rewards  for 
oor  heads;    so,  while  a  few  well- 


anned  sportsmen  from  Hong-Kong 
might  occasionally  pass  over  to  the 
mainland  immediately  opposite,  it 
was  deemed  madness  to  think  of 
spending  a  night  there,  or  to  go 
any  distance  into  the  country  1^ 
yond.  But  though  the  island  of 
"  Fragrant  Streams,"  as  the  words 
Hong-Kong  signify,  has  some  curi- 
ous caves  and  wild  lonely  spots,  its 
limits  are  so  circumscribed  that  a 
residence  in  it  became  extremely 
irksome.  To  be  sure,  the  quiet 
old  Portuguese  city  of  Macao,  with 
its  gr(»tto  of  Cumoens,  could  be 
reached  in  four  or  live  hours  by 
steamer,  with  the  refreshing  possi- 
bility, as  one  or  two  cases  proved, 
of  being  pirated  and  murdered  or% 
the  way  by  the  Chinese  passengers  ; 
a  gunboat,  too,  would  take  us  up  to 
Canton  in  about  a  day:  but  these 
places,  however  interesting,  soon 
became  insufficient ;  they  began  to 
present  themselves  in  the  disagree- 
able light  of  being  only  suburbs  of 
Honi?-Kong,  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
entertainment  elsewhere. 

Being  nnaware  that  some  Ger- 
man missionaries  had,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  laboured  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  I  had  to  feel 
my  way  without  any  previous  infor- 
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mation  as  to  the  cbaracter  of  the 
different  villages  and  towns,  and  so 
iDcnrred  some  dangers  which  other- 
wise might  have  heen  avoided.  The 
first  time  of  sleeping  on  the  main- 
land was  in  an  ancestral  hall,  along 
with  a  friend,  whose  Chinese  teacher 
even  refused  to  escort  ns  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  supposed  danger.  The 
next  time,  accompanied  only  by 
some  native  coolies,  to  carry  bed- 
ding and  provisions,  I  wandered  for 
nearly  a  week  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  slept  at  whatever  nllnge 
I  happened  to  be  at  by  sun-down, 
without  meeting  any  apparent  dan- 
ger, or  even  unpleasantness.  After 
that,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  others;  sometimes  iu  perfect 
safety,  and  at  others,  with  extreme 
risk — I  made  excursions  innumer- 
able. The  manner  in  which  I  thus 
explored  for  myself  the  '  country 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  firth  of  the 
Canton  river  may  have  given  it  pe- 
culiar charms;  but  the  contrast  of 
its  valleys  and  mountains  to  those 
of  Hong-Kong,  and  to  those  imme- 
diately opposite  that  barren  island, 
would  have  been  suflBcient  to  en- 
dear it  to  all  who  feel  with  Goethe, 
that  *'  the  works  of  nature  are  ever 
a  freshly-uttered  word  of  God." 
The  wooded  hills  and  beautiful 
green  valleys  were  pleasant  haunts 
after  the  chnnam  and  rotten  pranite 
of  the  mercantile  city  of  Victoria. 
Those  were  happy  days  spent  among 
the  mountains  of  Kwang-tnnp — 
crossing  rugged  passes,  ascending 
lofty  peaks,  bathing  in  deep,  black 
mountain-pools,  loitering  at  way- 
side tea-bouses,  or  under  the  shade 
of  wide-spreading  trees.  Those 
%ere  pleasimt  evenings — though  not 
always  undisturbed  by  danger,  and 
no  the  limited  intercourse  principle 
— passed  beside  some  longrol>ed 
teacher  in  the  village  school -house, 
some  shaven  monk  in  a  Buddhist 
monastery,  or  even  in  some  opium- 
perfumed  junkj  with  lialf-piratical 
mariners  who  would  gamble  the 
whole  night  through.  Perhaps,  gen- 
tle reader,  you  will  not  be  averse 
to  accompany  me  on  one  of  those 
otherwise    solitary    excursions^    and 


60  to  gain,  without  the  trosble  or 
danger,  some  little  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  peasant  people. 
Our  company  will  certainly  not  be  of 
the  silver  chopstick  kind  ;  but  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  altogether  disagreeable 
or  without  profit. 

The  trip  I  select  was  made  in  the 
first  warm  days  of  the  spring  of 
1860,  after  affairs  had  been  settled 
in  the  South  of  China,  and  no  re- 
wards were  out  for  the  heads  of 
foreigners ;  but  I  took  notes  of  it 
at  the  time,  which  have  kept  it 
fresh  in  recollectioD.  At  first  I 
used  to  carry  my  own  provisions, 
cooking  utensils,  &c. ;  but  after  a 
little  further  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  ways,  all  these  were 
dispensed  with ;  for,  besides  the 
expense,  it  was  often  difiScult  to 
find  accommodation  fdr  a  retinae 
of  coclies,  and  their  tendency  to 
jabber  at  unseasonable  moments 
was  a  source  of  constant  annoyance. 
A  pair  of  chopsticks,  a  strip  of 
waterproof  lined  with  cork,  and  a 
couple  of  blankets  iot  bedding,  toge- 
ther with  a  change  of  clothes,  aud 
a  fiask  or  two  containing  stronger 
waters  than  those  which  abound  in 
China,  were  soon  found  to  be  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  would  easi- 
ly be  carried  by  a  single  codie 
when  slung  to  the  ends  of  a  bamboo 
pole  carried  on  his  shoulders — for 
men  acenstomed  tQ  bear  weights 
in  this  way  walk  as  easily  with  a 
moderate  burden  as  they  do  without 
any.  Aheung  is  my  oompaniou  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  is  old,  bat 
sturdy;  he  works  more  willingly 
than  younger  men,  and  has  an  in- 
estimable peculiarity  about  the  for- 
mation of  his  mouth  which  renders 
it  next  to  impossible  to  understand 
anything  he  says.  Kven  his  own 
countrymen  have  difliculty  in  mak- 
ing out  his  meaning,  and  I  never 
attempt  it;  so  he  cannot  r<inior- 
strate  with  me,  and  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  being  a  recipient  uf 
orders,  or,  as  Oarlyle  would  phi*ase 
it^)f  being  passively  pumped  into 
a^pnto  an  empty  bucket.  Kadur- 
ally,  Aheung  is  of  rather  a  garrul- 
ous disposition,  and  every  now  and 
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tben  h»  poors  oat  a  sadden  flood 
of  complicateil  sounds,  resembling 
a  miztnre  of  Gaelic  and  Chinese; 
bot,  on  finding  that  nobody  under- 
stands bim,  he  as  suddenly  subsides 
into  abashed  silence.  Thoagh  per- 
fectly honest,  he  is  slirewd  at  a 
bai^ain,  and  fond  of  receiving  a  hum- 
$hany  or  present,  which  he  pro- 
nounces himmehtoha.  This  old 
gentleman  is  also  extremely  timid, 
and  apt  to  disappear  at  critic:il 
moments.  He  goes  with  me  on 
excursions  because  he  has  a  wife 
who  knows  that  it  is  for  his  inte- 
rest to  do  so,  and  makes  him ;  bat 
be  is  seldom  at  his  ease,  and  mat- 
ters  an  inarticiilate  protest  at  every 
new  movement,  or  holds  np  his 
bands  and  shrngs  his  shoulders, 
assuming  an  aspect  of  despair.*  It 
must  be  added  that  he  is  extremely 
attentive,  of  a  very  kind  disposi- 
tion, with  much  natural  politeness, 
and  of  great  devootneas  or  reli* 
gioeity.  I  never  met  such  a  man 
for  worship.  It  was  all  one  to 
Abenng  whether  he^was  in  an 
ancestral  hall,  a  Buddhist  monas- 
tery, a  Tauist  temple,  or  a  Ohris- 
tian  chapel;  he  never  let  a  chance 
pass  of  going  down  upon  his  knees 
and  doing  "joss-pidgin."  As  some 
men  bave  an  omnivorous  appetite, 
so  my  old  Obinaman  had  a  most 
catholic  appetite  for  worship,  and 
a  taste  for  wliat  Br.  Brown  calls 
^^fine  confused  feedin' I"  On  one 
occasion  he  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  a  missionary  with  whom  we 
were  travelling,  by  his  punctuality 
in  attending  morning  prayers:  and 
the  missionary  said  to  me,  ^^That 
seems  a  very  good  old  ^  man  of 
vours;  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
became  a  convert."  To  my  friend's 
annoyance,  however,  Aheung  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  first  temple  we 
came  to  waving  a  buraing  Joss- 
stick,  and  prostrating  before  an 
image  of  the  solemn-faced  Buddha, 
and  was  much  astonished  wben 
rebuked  for  this  by  the  mission- 
ary. With  such  an  outfit  and  «a 
companion  one  is  in  light  march- 
ing order  for  an  active  rather  than  a 
luxurious    excursion;    and    as    the 


weather  has  begun  to  get  warm,  I 
dispense  with  the  inconvenience  of 
European  shirt,  waistcoat,  coat,  and 
necktie,  contenting  myself  with 
a  loose  white  China  coat,  having 
no  cvtilar  and  no  pressure  at  the 
armpits,  and  -covered  by  another 
silk  one  of  similar  make  and  dimen- 
sions. It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  such  a  costume  to  those  who  have 
to  take  exercise  in  hot  weather.  As 
to  money,  it  is  impossible  to  burden 
my  coolie  with  any  considerable 
sum  in  Chinese  "cash,"  as  there 
are  a  thousand  of  that  coin  to  the 
dollar;  but  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
will  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the 
excursion,  and  that  we  take  in 
sycee  silver,  or  dollars  broken  up 
into  small  pieces,  which  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  Chinese  to  the  entire 
coin,  and  in  which  small  payments 
can  be  made  without  the  trouble  of 
changing. 

A  ^^  pull  -  away  boat,*^  manned 
chiefly  by  women,  soon  carried  as 
across  the  spacious  harbour  of 
Hong-KoDg,  into  a  large  bay,  and 
on  to  a  fine  sandy  beach  on  the 
opposite  mainland.  Here  the  mag- 
nificent range  of  mountains  which 
lines*  the  coast  presents  a  low  pass, 
up  which  runs  a  steep  cork-screw 
path,  by  which  we  got  to  the  othcr^ 
side  of  them,  and,  winding  along 
for  an  hour,  to  a  narrow  wooded 
gorge  at  the  head  of  the  Leukun 
valley,  which,  in  the  yellow  even- 
ing light,  lay  peacefully  below, 
fringed  by  thick  dark  woods,  above 
which  rose  imposing  mountains  of 
picturesque  form.  It  is  well  to 
take  it  easy  for  the  first  two  days, 
so  our  resting-place  that  night  was 
a  very  short  way  down  the  valley, 
at  ad  ancestral  hall  in  the  village  of 
Kan-how.  This  hamlet  comprised 
not  more  than  a  dozen  honseti,  but 
their  hall  was  large,  clean,  well 
built,  and  served  :is  a  school  house, 
as  well  as  for  some  other  purposes. 
On  entering  I  found  the  old  men 
seated  in  arm-chair.'",  just  finishing  a 
consultation  on  some  important  sub- 
ject or  other,  and  the  children  soon 
crowded  in,  in  expectation  of  the 
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cash  which  it  is  both  wise  policy 
and  Chinese  custom  for  stranpers 
to  distribute  amongst  them.  The 
custodian  of  this  pleasant  place 
was  a  one-eyed  ancient  of  most 
forbidding  appearance.  His  one  eye 
not  only  did  the  business  of  two, 
but  gave  the  impression  that  it  had 
gone  out  of  his  head,  and  was 
prowling  about  generally  for  some- 
thing or  other.  His  exterior  sem- 
blance, however,  did  belie  his  soul's 
timidity;  and  his  chief  failing  was  a 
peculiar  passion  for  corks,  which 
he  sought  after  and  treasured 
np  with  the  avidity  of  a  miser.  I 
used  to  keep  a  store  of  beer  in  this 
^  ancestral  hail,  and  on  my.  visits  he 
always  seemed  to  be  troubled  at 
night  by  a  suspicion  that  some  cork 
had  escaped  his  search,  or  might 
be  abstracted  from  a  bottle,  and 
he  would  rise  to  look  for  it.  On  one 
occasion  a  friend  just  .out  from 
England  spent  a'  night  with  me 
in  this  place,  and  being  by  no  means 
assured  of  the  safety  of  sleeping 
among  Chinese,  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Uniocular  caused  him 
a  great  deal  of  untiecessary  anxiety. 
He  could  not  sleep  because  of 
&  vision  he  had  of  the  One-eyed 
progging  at  him  with  a  spear,  and 
the  One-eyed  could  not  sleep  because 
of  an  imnginary  cork  1  1  he  game 
which  these  two  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  night  was  extremely 
comical.  Their  small  sleeping-rooms 
were  at  opposite  corners  of  the 
joss-bonse,  and  not  in  sight  of  each 
other,  so  they  never  actually  came 
in  contact.  First,  tlie  old  man 
would  rise,  light  a  reed,  and, 
bending  almost  double,  with  his 
one  eye  glittering  down  upon  the 
black  stone  floor,  search  for  the 
object  of  his  desire.  Rousefl  by 
the  noise  made,  or  the  glimmer  of  the 
light,  my  friend  would  then  rise 
also,  and,  being  unaccustomed  to 
such  Work,  ste^l  out  in  his  stocking- 
soles,  peering  into  the  darkness  with 
a  lighted  taper  in  one  hand  and 
a  revolver  in  the  other.  On  hearing 
the  creaking  of  the  boards  when 
his  enemy  arose,  the  cork- gatherer 
always  extinguished   his  light,   and. 


on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  dreadful 
apparition  with  the  revolver,  stole  off 
terrified  to  his  own  den,  not  to  re- 
emerge  until  all  was  quiet,  and  some 
time  had  elapsed.  Unfortanately,  it 
usually  happened,  whenever  I  per- 
suaded a  friend  to  go  with  me  upon 
the  mainlar.d,  that  some  danger, 
or  appearance  of  danger,  occurred, 
and  prevented  him  f^om  repeating  the 
visit. 

One  advantage  of  sleeping  upon 
boards  is,  that  it  %romot<^s  early 
rising ;  but  ere  I  got'  up  next  morn- 
ing, the  children  of  the  hamlet  were 
in  the  temple,  reading  in  their  sing- 
song way  the  Chinese  trimetri(^ 
classic  which  they  are  taught  to 
commit  to  memory  long  before  they 
understand  almost  a  word  of  its 
meoAing.  The  contrast  which  Ce- 
lestial children  present  to  those  of 
the  We!4t  is  striking.  They  are 
quiet,  calm,  perpetrate  no  tricks 
and  rarely  or -never  play  about  In 
fact,  their  demeanour  is  not  nnlike 
that  of  aged  Europeans;  while  the 
old  men,  on  the  other  hand,  display 
something  of  the  liveliness  of  child- 
hood, especially  when  engaged  in 
their  favourite  amusement  of  flying 
kites.  Though  teaching  was  thus 
carried  on  in  the  temple,  yet  that 
building  was  specially  dedicated  to 
the  worship  r  f  the  ancestors  of  the 
villagers.  ^^The  real  religion  of 
China,*'  it  has  been  truly  said,  *'i3 
not  the  worship  of  heaven  and 
earth,  nor  of  idols,  but  of  Confn- 
cius  and  of  one's  own  ancestors." 
The  more  educated  classes,  includ- 
ing the  mandarins,  have  special 
reverence  for  Confucius ;  but  the  ma£« 
of  the  people  worship  the  spirits  of 
their  ancestors  with  profound  awe. 
Tl)ey  believe  that  each  family  has 
a  close  peculiar  interest  in  all  it» 
members,  whether  before  or  af>er 
death,  not  one  being  able  to  saffer 
without  all  being  aifiicted.  Each 
boose  has  its  larariuniy  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  temple,  a  room,  or  even 
a  niche  in  the  wall,  where  the 
fapiily  is  poor.  This 'hall  at  Kan- 
how  had  many  ancestral  tablets 
hung  up  in  it,  and  also  some  for  the 
propitiation   of  hoei^    or   friendless 
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hungry  spirit^  for  Trhom  the  Ohfnese 
bftTe  a  Bingmar  dread.  Every  dis- 
trict in  the  oountry  has  a  temple 
with  the  tablets  of  all  persons  whose 
families  are  extinct.  To  the  iniRr- 
ginaiion'  of  the  yellow-skinned  chil- 
dren of  Han  there  is  something 
very  awful  in  the  idea  of  a  forlorn 
shivering  ghost,  wandering  through 
the  air  without  any  progeny  on 
earth  to  care  for  it,  to  give  it  meat- 
offerings, or  the  warm  regard  of 
human  hearts;  and  they  believe 
that  sDch  friendless  spirits  are  al- 
ways ]ik«:ly  to  become  malignant 
powers,  and  to  work  them  evil. 
Some  districts  have  a  ceremony, 
every  ten  years  or  so,  called  the 
^Universal  Rescue,"  for  the -special 
benefit  of  such  spirifs. 

T!ie  morning  wore  away  plea- 
santly as  I  was  sitting  on  a  little 
terrace,  shaded  by  a  large  tree,  in 
front  of  the  ancestral  hall.  A  nnm- 
her  of  small  villages  dotted  the  rice- 
fields  of  the  flat  valley;  and  after 
their  morning  meal  the  people  came 
out  to  theif  work,  some  carrying  a 
light  plongb  bebin(>  the  ox  which 
had  to  drag  it,  others  with  hoee 
to  weed  the  sweet-potato  fields, 
bands  of  laughing  women  going  up 
the  mountains  to  cut  grass,  and  one 
gentleman  taking  a  morning  walk 
with  a  long  spear  oyer  his  shoulder. 
On  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  curi- 
ons  rock,  called  the  "Mother  and 
Child,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
woman  wi^h  an  infant  upon  her 
back,  I  found  the  sehool  had 
** scaled,"  to  use  a  Scotch  phrase; 
and  the  teachers,  with  the  elders, 
were  engaged  in  purchasing  articles 
for  a  general  dinner,  and  cutting 
them  up.  In  the  discussion  which 
went  on  upon  this  subject  a  few  of 
the  pot-bellied  children  who  re- 
vnaineid  took  great  interest,  throw- 
ing in  their  opinions  with  much 
calmness  and  gravity. 

That  afternoon  1  crossed  over  a 
second  range  of  mountains  into  an- 
other valley,  the  path  leading  down 
near  the  side  of  a  huge  black  preci- 
pice, which  looked  sublime  in  the 
moonlight.  Not  a  soul  was  met  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  way,  for  when 


night  descends  on  Ohina,  the  coun* 
try  people  coxmne  themselves  to 
their  own  homes,  and  only  ban^s 
of  robbers  are  to  be  met  with,  or 
men  out  for  some  bloody  purpose, 
such  OS  destroying  a  village  with 
which  they  we  at  war.  I  had  some- 
times stopped,  at  the  first  village  I 
came  to,  in  the  house  of  an  old 
woman ;  and  one  evening,  when 
taking  an  Englisli  friend  there,  a 
rather  stai-tling  incident  occurred. 
As  we  came  round  a  corner  upon 
the  village,  just  as  I  was  expatiat- 
ing ut)on  the  friendliness  of  the 
people  and  the  perfect  safety  we 
would  enjity,  a  gingaU'  was  fired, 
and  the .  bnllets  came  whistling 
roQud  our  heads.  My  companion 
looked  as  if  he  thought  this  fact 
considerably  outweighed  my  theory ; 
bat  it  turned  out  that  the  gingall, 
which  takes  some  little  time  to  go 
ofiT,  had  aotually  been  fired  before 
we  came  in  sight  round  the  corner. 
On  this  present  occasion  I  went  on 
to  another  village  called  Ohin-wan, 
and  slept  in  the  house  of  a  young 
tescher,  who  remained  up,  or  rather 
lolling  on  his  coach,  till  about  one 
in  the  morning,  smoking  opium 
with  a  friend.  It  is  a  remarkable 
faot  that^  with  only  one  exception, 
all  the  Chinese  dominieB  1  came 
across  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
opium.  Probably  this  was  caused 
by  the  sedentary,  harassing,  and 
lireary  nature  of  their  occiipation^ 
which  makes  the  soothing  drug 
specially  desirable.  At  one  place  I 
was  told  1  oookl  not  see  the  teacher, 
though  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
day,  because  he  was  asleep  from 
opium.  Fancy  being  told,  and  as 
nothing  out  of  the  way,  that  a  paro- 
chial schoolmaster  wA  invisible, 
because  he  was  dead  drunk  t  The 
Chinese,  however,  uaually  take* 
opium  in  moderation,  after  their 
meals,  just  as  we  do  beer  and  wine, 
and  no  discredit  attashes  to  such  a 
use  of  it  The  practice  is  more  fas- 
cinating than  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  and  more  easily  glides 
into  excess.  Of. teachers  in  China, 
unfortunately  for  them,  there  is  an 
inujiense  supply  owing  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  disAppointejf  oftndidates  at 
the  competitive  examinations  for 
the  Government  service.  In  this 
Cliin-wan  eclioolhouse  I  met  a  '^at 
man  who  had  been  in  Hong-Kong, 
and  spoke  a  little  English.  If  there 
was  any  self-approval  in  my  air  in 
telling  bim  that  I  had  walked  over 
the  bills,' it  met  with  a  speedy  and 
severe  check,  for  he  immediately 
said — "  Eiya  1  Hab  wiUkee  I  alio 
fiiame  one  coolie.*'  This  was  com- 
plimentary, but  I  had  my  revenge; 
for  the .  fat  man  told  roe  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  living  at  his  ease, 
whereas  I  discovered  him,  early 
next  morning,  in  a  butober^s  shop, 
with  his  sleeves  tacked  np  dissect- 
ing a  fat  pig,  into  whose  entrails  he 
staggered  on  my  finding  him,  and 
exclaiming,  ^^  Hulloa  I  Alio  same 
one  batcher.**  It  is  dae  to  the 
Chinese,  however,  to  state,  that 
very  few  of  them  are  ashamed  of^ 
or  attempt  to  conceal,  their  oocapa- 
ttons. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  trifling  with 
the  excardon,  bat  next  day  Aheong 
knew  by  oar  starting  early  that 
we  were  in  for  work;  and  deep 
gloom  came  over  his  ooaotenanoe 
when  be  saw  the  direction  I  was 
taking  ^np  the  Ohin-wan  or  Talshan 
Valley,  towards  an  old  and  totally 
nnfreqaented  path  which  leads  over 
a  shoalder  of  the  Tai-mon  shan,  or 
"Great  Hat  Monntain.'*  No  part 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands  presents 
a  more  pictaresqae  appearance  than 
tlie  upper  part  of  this  valley,  so 
plentifally  are  the  small  pines  scat- 
tered about,  so  deep  the  pools,  so 
wild  the  stream,  so  huge  and  fan- 
tastic the  shattered  rocks.  The 
Great  Hat  Mountain,  over  a  lower 
portion  of  «rhich  we  go,  is  about 
4000  feet  high,  and  terraced  up  to 
the  very  top,  showing  it  was  colti- 
vated  at  some  former  period^  bat 
now  it  is  entirely  without  habita- 
tions, and  comred  with  long  rank 
gTa«0  of  the  coarsest  kind,  which 
fonns  a  'serious  obstacle  to  the 
ascent.  I  got  up  to  the  top  once, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  magnidcent  panorama 
of  sea  and  islands,  mountains  and 


plains.  Even  Oanton  conld  be  seen 
in  the  distance;  the  villages  looked 
as  if  they  could  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  and  every  island  wis 
fringed  round  with  nnmerous  junks 
and  fishing-boats.  Gonsid^ng  that 
the  country  round  is  one  of  &e 
most  sparsely  populated  parts  of 
China,  the  innnmerable  imJications 
of  human  life  were  somewhat  sar- 

F rising.  In  conjunction  with  what 
have  seen  in  more  thickly  babi- 
tated  parts  of  China,  such  as  the 
valleys  of  the  great  river^  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  numbera 
given  by  the  last  census  which 
I  know  of  as  available  were  cer- 
tainly not  above  the  truth.  It 
was  taken  about  1840,  and  the 
members  of  the  Russian  Legation 
at  Peking,  who  had  access  to  it, 
gave  the  entire  population  of  the 
Chinese  empire  at  412  millions. 
An  old  legend  regarding  the  Tai- 
mon  is,  that  a  proprietor  and  feudal 
chief  in  its  neighbonrhood  gave  pro- 
tection and  support  to  the  sister  of 
a  dethroned  Chinese  enlperor,  and, 
on  the  emperor 'regaining  power,  he 
rewarded  the  chief  by  giving  him 
all  the  circle  of  country  which  be 
could  see  from  that  mountain.  It 
would  almost  require  some  such  re- 
ward to  induce  one  a  second  time 
to  encounter  the  fatigue  and  irrita- 
tion of  ascending  it  in  its  present 
condition.  The  Chinese  have  a 
great  idea  of  the  influence  of  moun- 
tains, speaking  of  them  as  more  or 
less  ^^  powerful,**  but  this  one  has 
no  particular  reputation  that  wav. 
The  old  path  we  are  now  taking  is 
in  great  part  overgrown  with  grass, 
and  leads  through  a  complete  moan- 
tain  splitude,  where  the  silence  is 
broken  only  by  the  wind  rustling 
in  the  rank  herbage,  and  no  signs 
of  life  meet  the  eye.  Ahenng  mo- 
tions me  to  carry  my  revolver  in 
my  hand ;  he  is  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  I  can  distinguish  him 
uttering  the  words  lu  t$a^  or  road- 
robber,  and  h  fw>^  or  tiger — ^two 
beings  with  which  the  Chinese  ima- 
gination peoples  the  whole  country. 
To  bear  them  talk  of  tigers,  one 
would  think  these  animals  were  as 
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thick  as  blackberries.  Nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  villagers  to 
say  to  me,  *'  There  is  a  tiger  about 
here ;  wonld  you  be  good  enough  to 
go  oat  and  shoot  it?"  as  if  I  had 
only  to  step  to  the  door  in  order  to 
find  one;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
I  never  saw  the  slightest  tmoe  of 
any,  though  a  few  certainly  do 
exist  At  first  I  used  to  be  startled 
by  the  information  constantly  ten- 
dered that  there  was  a  party  of 
road-robbers  watching  the  path  a 
little  way  on;  but  as  they  never 
appeared,  I  began  to  get  quite  scep- 
tic^ on  the  subject,  until  at  last  I 
did  unexpectedly  meet  with  five  of 
them,  armed  with  phort  swords,  who 
were  holding  the  top  of  a  mountain 
puss.  I  was  travelling  in  a  chair  at 
the  time,  and  on  seeing  this  ob- 
stacle my  coolies  at  once  put  down 
the  chair,  and  refused  to  proceed 
farther.  I  tried  to  represent  to 
them  that  though  the  robbers  were 
five,  we  were  five  also ;  they  replied 
that  they  were  paid  to  carry  me,  not 
to  fight.  Deeming  it  safer  to  go 
forward  than  to  go  back,  I  walked 
up  to  the  men,  revolver  in  b^nd; 
and'  whenever  they  saw  I  was  so 
armed,  they  made  off,  greatly  to  my 
relief,  as  only  three  chambers  were 
loaded.  Chinese  pirates  and  high- 
wajmen  do  not  live  to  rob,  but  rob 
to  live;  and  so  they  like  to  be 
pretty  safe  in  what  they  do.  As 
they  are  lawless  only  to  prolong* 
their  lives,  it  seems  to  them  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  put  them- 
selves in  any  decided  peril  for  the 
Bake  of  plunder.  Theirs  is  a  highly 
rational  system,  in  consonance  with 
the  practical  tendencies  of  the  Celes- 
tial mind. 

I^twithstanding  Aheung's  ter- 
rors, we  got  quite  undisturbed  over 
the  Tai  Mon,  and  reached  before 
duyk  a  solitary  Buddhist  monas- 
tery, situated  in  a  wood  at  the  head 
of  and  overlooking  the  Pak-heung, 
or  "Eight  Village"  Valley.  As  we 
came  down  on  this  place,  I  heard 
the  firing  of  a  clan-fight  at  one  of 
the  villages  below;  and  often  as  I 
have  been  in  the  Pak-heung,  never 
have  I  been  there  without  finding 


a  fight  going  on,  either  between 
two  or  more  of  its  own  villages, 
or  between  one  or  all  of  its  viU 
lages  and  those  of  the  Shap-heung, 
or  "Ten  Village"  Valley,  imme- 
diately contiguous.  They  seemed 
to  have  as  much  stomach  for  fight- 
ing as  Aheung  had  for  worship, 
and  the  blame  was  laid  chiefly  on 
a  large  village  called  Kum-tin,  or 
"  Fertile  Land,"  which  safifered  froip 
a  plethora  of  wealth,  and  had  dis- 
puted claims  to  land  in  various  di- 
rections. Of  all  places  I  knew  in 
that  neighbourhood,  this  monastery 
was  my  favourite  haunt,  from  the 
view  it  commanded,  its  cleanliness, 
its  secluded  position,  and  its  inter- 
nal quiet.  The  two  or  three  monks 
occupying  it  were  always  glad  to  ^ 
see  me,  as  I  gave  them  presents, 
and  afforded  relief  to  the  tedium 
of  their  life.  On  this  occasion  they 
gave  me,  as  usual,  a  hearty  wel* 
come ;  but  I  was  rather  startled,  on 
being  awakened  about  midnight  by^ 
loud  shouts,  knockiilg  at  the  outer 
door,  and  the  flashing  of  torches 
beneath  my  window.  This  turned 
out  to  be  some  men  from  one  of 
the  fighting  villages^  who  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  come  up  to 
the  monastery  at  that  unseason- 
able hour  for  mingled  purposes  of 
thanksgiving  and  jollification,  and 
who  remained  there  till  morning. 
They  were,  however,  perfectly  civil, 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  inter- 
fere with  me  in  any  way,  except  in 
questioning  Aheung  as  to  where  he 
came  from,  and  what  clan  he  be- 
longed to.  Had  he  been  one  of  that 
with  which  they  were  fighting,  the 
probability  is  they  would  have  made 
him  a  prisoner. 

It  was  delightful  in  the  morning 
to  sit  in  the  cool  air  on  the  terrace 
in  front  of  this  cold  or  Joy- Cloud 
Monastery,  as  it  is  called,  and  watch 
the  light  mist  rolling  off  the  Pak- 
heung  Valley,  and  brightening  over 
tlie  waters  of  Deep  Bay.  Soon 
from  every  village  the  «raoke  of 
household  fires  rose  in  the  calm 
clear  air,  while,  every  ten  minutes 
or  80,  the  boom  of  a  giogall  came 
from  the  combatants  beneath,   and 
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reverberated  on  the  grand  cliff  be- 
hind OS.  The  young  green  rice  of 
the  fields  below  was  like  a  vast  lake 
lijDg  round  the  villages  and  wooded 
knoUa,  except  where  in  the  upper 
slopes  it  flowed  down  from  field  to 
field  like  a  river,  beariug  good  pro- 
mise for  the  stomachs  of  indnstri- 
OQS  hungry  men.  The  little  wooded 
islets  rose  horn  the  rice  sea  with 
their  temples  and  ancestral  halU  as 
out  of  the  world's  everyday  work 
and  life.  On  either  side  of  the 
wide  Pak-heong  were  great^  bare, 
sublime  blocks  of  moantains,  with 
white  fleecy  clouds  occasionally 
floating  across  God's  bright  blue  sky, 
while  fish  were  leaping  in  the  pond 
below,  and  doves  were  cooing  io  the 
trees  around. 

But  one  must  have  breakfast  [The 
resources  of  the  country  are  con- 
fined to  rice,  salted  vegetables,  and 
bean- paste,  which  are  not  parti- 
cularly tempting;  but  we  brought 
some  finh  with  us,  and  Aheang  has 
procnred  sonie*oggs  and  pork  in  the 
nearest  village.  Strictly  speuking, 
this  being  a  Buddhist  place  of  wor- 
ship, no  food  that  has  had  life  in 
it  should  be  allowed  to  enter;  but 
there  are  only  two  monks  here  at 
present — an  old  man  and  a  neo- 
phyte— and  my  sacrilege  is  winked 
at.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  winked 
at,  for,  as  wo  breakfasted  together, 
the  chopsticks  of  the  monk  j^radu- 
ally  deviate  towards  the  paiafable 
fried  salt-water  fish.  (Jariously  and 
inquiringly  he  turns  one  <»ver,  and 
then,  AS  if  satisfied  with  the  resnlt 
of  his  careful  examination,  the  old 
sophist  exc!aini«i,  "  Ilai  Uai  r — 
**  Vegetables  of  the  sea  1"  and  im- 
mediately swallows  a  piece.  Under 
this  canning  and  specious  phru.se 
he  continues  to  dispose  of  a  very 
fair  quantity  of  fish ;  but  the  pork 
was  a  little  too  much  for  his  con- 
science, and  he  affected  not  to  see 
it  at  all.  lie  also  pretended,  my 
hair  being  cropped  close,  to  believe 
that  I  was  a  Buddhist.  On  learning 
that  we  were  going  to  a  place  called 
Li-long,  he  briefly  informed  ine  that 
the.  men  of  Li-long  were  robbers, 
and  immediately  thereafter   shovel- 


led in  a  vast  quantity  of  rioe  into 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
say  anything  more  on  tliat  painfol 
subject.  This  monk,  who  was  quite 
hale  and  strong,  said  he  was  seventy 
years  old,  and  looked  as  if  be  might 
live  as  many  more.  His  oocapa- 
tions,  which  he  took  very  easily, 
Were  praying,  chanting,  bowing, 
and  reading.  The  Chinese  Bod- 
dhists  have  the  idea  that^  by  retir- 
ing to  solitary  places,  avoiding 
bodily  activity  and  all  sensual  in- 
dulgence, living  with  extreme  tem- 
perance, and  spending  their  days  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  the  vital 
power  18  preserveid  in  the  system, 
and  gradually  collects  towards  the 
crown  of  the  head,  until  at  last  the 
devotee  gains  the  possession  of  sq- 
pernatnral  powers.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve that  this  old  gentleman  was 
distinguished  in  that  particular: 
and  the  neophyte,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  was  in  a  bad  way,  for  I  once 
detected  hirn,  the  monk  being  ab- 
sent, sitting  down  with  a  youthfol 
visitor  to  a  dinner  where  figured 
the  unholy  articles  of  fowl,  pork, 
and  Chinese  wine,  of  the  two  former 
of  which  he  partook.  -  On  a  pre- 
vious visit  to  this  place,  a  wicked 
friend  of  ipine,  who  had  fall  com- 
mand of  the  language,  disturbed 
the  mind  of  the  neophyte  by  ar- 
dent ])raise  of  the  gentler  sei; 
and  on  reading  the  inscription, 
"May  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  the  contributors  [to  the 
monastery]  gloriously  increa.se,"  he 
asked  hiui  how  he  cx>uld  ex{)ect  hi^ 
children  .to  increase  I  This  youth 
was  also  fond  of  reading  Christian 
tracts  in  Chinese.  Altogether,  what 
with  forbidden  literature,  forbid- 
den diet,'  and  discourses  on  the 
forbidden  sex,  I  fjar  the  neopnyte 
will  never  attain  to  miracaloas 
powers. 

These  Buddhist  temples  and  mo- 
nasteries are  thickly  scattered  over 
Ctrina.  They  are  often  buildings 
of  great  size,  and  afford  the  b^ 
restmg' place  for  travellers,  but 
usually  the  staff  of  priests  is  very 
small  indeed,  and  these  bear  no 
very  good  name  among  the  people. 
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This  one  of  the  loy  Clond  had  not 
so  maoh  as  a  dozen  rooms  of  vari- 
ous Bizes.  bat  it  was  compact  and 
well  baiit  The  walls  had  a  fdw 
frescoes  of  non-perspective  land- 
6oapej«,  with  grotesque  devils  in  the 
tbre^raQDd ;  there  were  also  statues 
of  Buddha,  of  Kia-tsaang-kean,  or 
the  "  Heavenly  General,"  and  of 
Koon  Tom,  the  Hearer  of  Cries,  or 
Qoddess  of  Grace,  to  whom  it  was 
specially  dedicated.  Worshippers 
were  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  it 
Many  inscriptions,  of  which  the  fal- 
lowing are  examples,  were  hung  upon 
the  walls : — 

"  It  is  easy  to  leave  the  world ;  but  if 
the  heart  is  gross,  and  you  cannot  cease 
thinking  of  the  mud  and  trouble  of  life, 
your  living  in  a  deep  hill  is  vain." 

**To  be  a  Buddhist  is  easy,  but  to 
keep  the  regulations  is  difficult." 

"  It  is  easy  to  preach  doctrines  (<aa/t), 
but  to  apprehend  principles  is  difficult." 

"  If  you  do  not  put  forth  your  works, 
but  only  preach,  your  strength  is  emp- 
tily wasted ;  and  if  yon  talk  till  you 
break  your  teeth,  even  then  it  will  be 
in  vain.'* 

"If  you  are  entirely  without  belief 
and  desire  (will),  and  do  not  attend  to 
the  prohibitions,  then  your  strength  will 
have  been  uselessly  wasted,  and  your 
head  shaved  to  no  purpose." 

"  May  the  precious  ground  (of  the 
monastery)  be  renewed." 

"To  be  intimate,  and  not  divided, 
consists  in  the  virtuous  roots  being 
gathered  in  a  place." 

"  When  th.e  image  was  asked  why  it 
turned  ronndand  feN  backward,  it  said, 
'  Because  the  people  of  the  time  would 
not  turn  their  heads;'"  [they  probably 
being  a  stiff-necked  generation,  like  the 
people  of  many  other  times  and  places.] 

"Peacefully  seclude  and  regulate 
yourselves." 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of 
these  inscriptions  are  most  sensible 
as  well  as  appqppriate.  While  the 
la!*t  is  quite  iu  place  in  such  an  in-. 
Btitution,  it  is  wisely  modified  by 
the  five  first,  which  show  how  re- 
tirement can  be  made  profitable, 
or  at  least  warn  against  its  being 
unprofitable.  The  Seclusion  of  a 
monastery  can  only  be  of  advan- 
tage to  those  who,  having  experi- 
enced the  turmoil   and  passion    of 


worldly  life,  really  know  its  bitter- 
ness, and  desire  something  better. 
It  is  not  only  the  old  monk  who 
'breaks  his  teeth  in  vain,  or  the 
neophyte  who  shaves  his  head  to 
no  purpose.  Youth  is  the  time  for 
action— -^or  ^^  the  mnd  and  trouble 
of  life" — and  in  vain  do  men  try  to 
evade  it  by  planting  the  unhappy 
slip  *^in  a  deep  hill,"  bidding  him 
observe  ^*  the  trees  of  the  clouds 
and  the  flowers  of  the  mountains,^* 
or  oppressing  him  with  moral  and 
religious  ideas  which  he  cannot 
appreciate.  Old  age,  again,  is  the 
proper  period  for  meditation  and 
wisdom.  How  often,  in  all  coun- 
tries, do  we  see  the  virtues  suitable 
to  one  period  of  life,  or  to  one 
station  of  life,  forced  upon  per- 
sons of  other  ages  and  of  differvnt 
stations,  nntil  their  souls  revolt 
within  them  against  all  virtue 
whatever  1 

Passing  northward  from  the 
"  Eighth  Village"  Valley,  we  walk- 
ed over  undulating  moorland,  bro- 
ken by  low  hills  covered  with 
white  quartz,  passing  one  village 
called  Kniii-chin,  or  the  "Golden 
Cash,"  which  was  surrounded  by 
acres  of  large  fir-trees,  lychus  and 
other  fruit-trees,  well  stocked  with 
doves ;  and  another  which  bore  the 
fraj?rant  name  of  Wa-cheang,  or 
"  Fine- smelling  Grain,"  though 
eminently  dirty,  and  snrrounded 
by  a  stagnant  ditch.  About  two 
miles  after  crossing  a  creek,  we 
skirted  the  small  walled  town  of 
8amchun,  bat  took  good  care  not 
to  enter.  Doubtless  at  that  time 
we  might  have  done  so  with  toler- 
able safety,  but  I  once  had  such  a 
narrow  escape- in  that  place,  that  I 
bad  no  desire  whatever  again  to 
tempt  its  hospitality.  Sam-chun  is 
a  mart  of  bad  repute,  being  at  the 
head  of  a  creek,  and  rather  a  dep6t 
for  goods,  frequently  pirated,  rather 
than  giving  hostage  for  its  respec- 
tability in  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Aheung,  who  was  an  old  man  him- 
self, explained  its  iniquities  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  tew  or  no  old 
men  to  be  found  in  it.  The  first 
time  I  visited  it,  along  with  a 
friend,  hosUUties  were  going  on  at 
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Oanton,  and  rewards  were  ont  for 
the  Leads  of  foreigners.  One  of 
our  coolies  asked  ns  to  go  into  a 
shop  in  the  town  which  was  kept 
by  some  relatives  of  his,  and  in 
doing  BO  we  passed  through  two 
small  gateways,  and  also  the  but- 
chers' bazaar.  The  shopmen  re- 
ceived us  very  well,  but  we  had 
scarcely  time  to  drink  a  cap  of  tea 
before  the  room  was  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  ruffians,  chiefly  butchers 
from  the  neighbouring  bazaar, 
armed  with  knives  and  choppers. 
They  first  began  shouting  deris- 
ively, pressing  in  and  hustling  us; 
then  got  up  the  cry  "  Td  id  /" — 
"Strike,  strike  1"  with  which  Ohi- 
nese  commence  all  their  assaults; 
and  then  the  ominous  words  "  Fan- 
qiueisha  tao'^ — "  Out  off  the  heads  of 
the  Foreign  Devils"— coupled  with 
some  remarks  as  to  what  amount 
of  dollars  these  articles  would  bring 
at  Fat-sban.  Those  who  know  only 
the  ordinary  placid  appearance  of 
the  Ohinaman,  have  happily  little 
idea  of  the  spectacle  he  presents 
when  working  himself  into  a  fury, 
or  the  atrocities  which  he  is  cap- 
able of  committing.  The  butchers 
round  us — and  there  must  have  been 
nearly  a  hundred  in  the  shop— were 

{)usbing  one  another  on  and  rapid-i 
y  ri:$ing  to  blood-heat  Another 
minute  would  have  proved  fatal, 
and  as  it  was,  I  had  no  hope  of  final 
escape,  the  only  ambition  which 
occurred  being  that  of  getting  up 
into  a  loft  close  to  where  I  stood, 
and  where  our  revolvers  could  have 
been  used  with  effect.  The  coolie 
who  brought  us  into  the  fix  wanted 
us  to  fire,  but  that  would  have  been 
madnes3,  pressed  in  as  we  were  by 
the  crowd.  Fortunately  the  shop- 
keepers, and  some  more  respectable 
Ohine^^e  who  were  beside  us,  so  far 
took  our  part  as  to  assist  in  getting 
us  hustled  out  through  a  door  before 
the  bolder  of  the  rufiians  had  quite 
worked  their  way  to  us ;  and  as  we 
got  through,  a  yell  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment rose  from  the  crowd  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  shopmen 
suffered,  for  there  was  a  general  row 
inside,  with  great  crashing  of  furni- 


ture. As  the  "crowd  oould  not  get 
quickly  oat  of  the  shop,  we  had  the 
start  of  it  in  the  streets,  but  were 
soon  overtaken  by  the  rabble,  who 
pressed  closely  on  us  and  threw 
bricks,  besides  exhausting  indecent 
language  in  their  remarks.  Lackily 
they  were  rather  afraid  of  our  re- 
volvers, and  the  street  was  tpo  nar- 
row to  allow  of  their  passing  to  get 
the  gates  shut  They  called  upon 
the  Obinamen  we  passed  at  shop 
doors  and  side  •streets  to  strike  us 
down;  and  one  individual  offered 
to  do  so  with  a  long  hoe,  but  failed, 
while  on  others  we  tried  very  hard 
to  smile  blandly,  as  if  the  whole 
affair  were  a  joke  or  a  popular  ova- 
tion. Even  on  the  plain  beyond 
the  crowd  followed  us  for  two  miles; 
some  men  from  'a  'neighbouring  vil- 
lage, armed  with  gingalls,  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  our  retreat,  and  a 
number  of  junkmen,  with  filthy 
gestures  [and  language,  'invited  us 
to  stop  and  fight  them,  as  if  two 
strangers,  just  escaped  .from  immi- 
nent death,  were  at  all  likely  to 
delay  for  the  pleasure  of  encounter- 
ing about  two  hundred  pirates.  As 
my  friend  could  not  swim,  I  was 
afraid  we  might  be  brought  up  at 
the  creek;  but  the  bpat  was  just 
starting,  and,  by  holding  a  revolver 
to  his  head,  we  persuaded  the  ferry- 
man to  take  us  over,  notwithstand- 
ing the  counter-threats  addressed 
to  him  by  those  of  the  rufilaus  who 
had  still  continued  to  follow. 

The  whole  affair  ^took  us  so  much 
by  sorprise,  and  there  was  such 
necessity  for  immediate  action,  that 
we  did  not  fully  realise  it  until  we 
were  safe  enough  to  take  a  rest, 
when  we  both  began  to  feel  rather 
faint,  and  had  immediate  recourse 
to  our  flasks  for  a  glass  of  brandy. 
I  experienced,  however,  a  peculiarly 
disagreeable  sensation  when  the 
crowd  was  howling  round  us  in  the 
shop ;  it  was  not  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences, but  a  kind  of  magnetic 
effect  from  the  noise  and  brutal 
hostility  of  so  many  humap  beings. 
A  little  terrier-hitch  which  I  had 
with  me,  and  which  I  carried  out 
in  my  arms,  na  otherwise  it  would 
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have  been  trampled  down,  was  so 
affected  by  this  that  it  trembled 
riolently,  qnivering  like  an  aspen 
leal  There  ia  something  very  try- 
ing Iq  the  hostility  of  a  bowling 
crowd,  and  a  species  of  almost 
physioal  effluence  goes  ont  from  it 
beyond  visible  positive  action.  A 
man  who  was  lynched  in  Texas  a 
few  years  ago,  and  whom  a  party 
of  soldiers  tried  to  save,  was  so 
affected  by  the  conflict  round  him 
that  he  besooght  his  friends  either 
to  hang  him  or  to  give  him  up  at 
once.  I  have  heard  an  old  Oalifor- 
nian  settler  say  that  it  was  nothing 
to  be  ii\  a  stampede  of  wild  cattle, 
compared  with  being  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  either  terrified  or  in- 
furiated men. 

This  ooGorrenoe,  I  dare  say,  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  my  never  having 
a^in  entered  Sam-chun,  though 
often  passing  it  The  Ganeral  com- 
manding her  Majesty's  forces  at 
Canton  got,  at  our  complaint,  the 
Governor  of  Kwang-tnng  to  issue  a 
proclamation  warning  against  the 
recurrenoe  of  similar  outrages;  but 
the  Governor-General  exermsed  very 
little  power  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Sam-ohun  is  a  place  of 
veiy  bad  general  repate,  and  even 
Chinese  travellers  oare^ly  avoid 
it,  so  I  had  no  desire  to  experiment 
as  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  pro- 
clamation. Aheung  was  with  me 
when  this  perilous  incident  occur- 
red ;  but  be  carefully  disappeared, 
and  only  turned  up  again  towards 
evening,  carrying  a  basket,  which  he 
had  saved,  as  the  excuse  for  his 
absence.  After  we  are  fairly  past 
Sam-ohun  on  this  our  present  ex- 
cursion, he  turns  round  to  look  at 
it,  grins  at  me^  and  draws  his  hand 
significantly  across  his  throat.  We 
stop  this  night  at  his  own  village 
of  San*kong,  a  little  further  on, 
and  sleep  in  the  schoolhouse,  which 
is  large  and  airy.  Moved  by  fte 
report  of  my  coolie,  the  people  there 
were  particularly  civil ;  and  Aheung 
insisted  on  providing  the  morning 
and  evening  repast,  with  abundance 
of  hot  ftan^  or  Ohineee  wine,  at  his 
^wn  expenaef    He  also  brought  his 
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very  aged  ruother  to  see  me,  and 
she  would  have  iow- timed  had  I 
allowed  her.  Frequently  the  Chin- 
ese are  accused  of  ingratitude,  but 
I  must  say  I  have  always  found  *a 
very  strong  desire  on  their  part  to 
reoiprocate  favours.  At  this  place  a 
rather  carious  proposal  was  made 
by  a  Chinese  traveUer  who  was 
halting  at  a  tea-house  in  front  of 
the  village.  On  seeing  me  he  took 
off  his  coat  and  displayed  to  the 
people  his  bare  back,  which  was 
cruelly  scored  by  the  strokes  qf  a 
rattan.  ^'  See,"  he  said,  ^'  how  the 
foreign  devils  in '  Hong-Kong  treat 
a  respectable  Chinaman:  now  that 
we  have  got  this  foreign  devil 
amongst  us,  let  us  tie  him  up  and 
flog  him,  and  see  how  he  will  like 
it."  Immediately  on  this  Aheung's 
inarticalate  voice  rose  in  vehement 
protest,  and  the  people  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposal  for  a  moment; 
but  it  made  my  back  shiver,  for 
had  it  been  advanced  in  a  village 
where  I  was  unknown,  it  might 
very  possibly  have  been  carried  in- 
to exeontion-^whioh  would  have 
been  neither  profit  nor  glory,  and 
wonld  have  been  all  the  harJer  be- 
cause I  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
way  in  which  such  punishments 
were  carried  out  by  the  police.  It 
used  to  be  a  most  horrid  spectacle 
to  see,  as  often  might  be  done,  a 
poor  wretch,  with  his  back '  all  raw 
and  bloody,  exposed  in  Queen's 
Road,  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fare of  the  town,  trembling  from 
pain,  shame,  and  cold,  and  trying 
to  conceal  his  face  from  the  passers- 
by.  I  could  not  wonder  if  a  man 
who  had  so  suffered  tried  to  murder 
a  dozen  Europeans,  especially  if  he 
had  suffered  unjustly,  as  was  nearly 
as  likely  to  be  the  case  as  not,  or  for 
some  trivial  offence,  such  as  stealing 
three  hairs  from  a  horse's  tail,  for 
which  I  have  known  a  flogging  with 
the  rattan  inflicted. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  also 
a  short  one  of  only  twelve  miles. 
Shady  paths  along  the  side  of  a 
stream  led  ns  to  Pu-kak,  a  hirge 
Hakka  village,  where  the  German 
missionaries  had  formerly  a  station 
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in    the    huSj    or  marketplace,    bat  he   makes  mention  of  raeh  awfal* 

were  forbidden  to  enter  the  Tillage  things  as  the  Deadly  Yaponr  around 

itself,  or  to  walk  on  a  nelghbonring  the  dwelling,  the  Fiery  Star  wliioh 

hill,  lest  they    sboold    distarb    the  brings  destroction,  the  Nightly  Dog 

dragon  beneath,  who  ooold  not   be  who  oanses  apparitions,   die  Aban- 

supposed    to   stand    the    insnlt   of  doned  Spirits  who   promote  ignor- 

foreignera  trampling  upon  bis  neok  1  anoe,  the  White  Tiger  of  the  Hea- 

At  the   oQtbreak    of   hostilities   at  Tenly   Ghite,   the  Sereo  Morderen, 

Canton,  the  Rer.  Messrs.  Lobschied  the   Gate  of  Death,   the   Pestilen- 

and  Winnee,  who    were    labouring  tial    Devil,     the     Hanging     Devil, 

here,  were  assailed  .by   the  people,  the    Strangler,    the    Poisoner,    the 

and  had  to  barricade  themselves  in  Knocker  at  the  Door,  the   Lament- 

their  honse.     The  former  gentleman  ing  Devil,  the  Soatterer  of  Stones, 

got  OQt  at  night  by  a  back  window ;  the  Barking  Dragon,  the  Ravenoos 

and,  being  pursued,  escaped  by  oon-  Heavenly   Dog,   snd   the   Harderer 

oealing   himself  in  the    water  and  of  the  Year.    ,Talk  of  the   Ohinese 

among  the  lotus-leaves  of  a  small  not  being  an    imaginative  people ! 

pond,  enjoying  the  pleasure,  whiie  Why,  these  mere  names  anggest  a 

lying  there,  of  hearing  the  Chinese  whole  world  of  terror ;    they   are 

thrusting  their  long  spears  dose  to  enough  to  make  one    ahadder  and 

him.    Mr.  Winnes  was  held  to  ran-  have    reoonrse   immediately    to    a 

som   for  240  dollars,  and  was  re-  solemn   study   of    the   seventy-two 

leased ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  principles  of  the  mysterious  laws  of 

liiat  would  have  taken  place  had  a  the  efficacious  charm  for  proteotiiig 

small   military  force  not   been   de-  bouses. 

spatched  from  Hong*Kong   for   his       Another    interesting    subject    on 

relief.  which  Mr.  Winnes  gave    me  novel 

At    Li-lang,    or    the    village   of  information    was    the    pracdoe    of 

^*  Flourishing    Plums,''    which    we  Spirit- Writing   among   the   Chinese, 

next   reached,    I  was  glad  to  find  which    has   existed  from    an   eariy 

Mr.  Winnes,  and  to  stay  with  him.  period,    and     strikingly     resembles 

He  had    been  residing  there  alone,  the      Western    Spirit-Bapping     (A 

most  of   the    time,  for   nearly    six  modern  times.      I   have  pretty  foil 

months,  in  a  small  room  above  a  notes  on  this  OeUUr  Shrift,   as  the 

very  small  chapePand  schoolhouse,  German   called  it,  but  must  avoid 

which  were  built   before  the  com-  tedious    details.      It    is    sometimes 

mencement   of   the    war.     All    his  had    recourse  to  by  mandarins  and 

attempts  to  get  a  suitable  site  for  a  educated  persons,  as  well  as  by  the 

honse  had  been  unsuccessful,  owing  ignorant,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 

to  the  geomantio  fears  ,of  the  Hak-  information  as  to  the  future  inten- 

kas.    Atone  place  they  were  afraid  tions  of  Heaven,   which  are  otber- 

that  the  White  Tiger,  whatever  that  wise  hid  from  human  beings.    Doe 

may  be,  would  be  disturbed  by  his  of   the   most  frequent  inquiries  put 

building.       Another     suitable    site  is  as  to  whether  the  questioner  will 

was  refused  because  the  spirits  of  have   a   number  of  male  children, 

the  ancestors  wandering   about  the  but  all  sMts  of  subjects  are  inquired 

graves  on  the  opposite  hill   would  into,  both    personal    and    pc^tical; 

be  disturbed  by  any  change  of  the  and   many  volumes  exist,    both   in 

aspect  of  the  scene,  such  as  a  new  prose   and    verse,  alleged    to   have 

honse  would  cause.    This  geomancy  been  written  by  spirits ;  so  the  Seer 

is  a  rather  mysterious  and  difficult  of    Ponghkeepsie    has   been   antici- 

subject,  which  has  its  own  priests,  pated  in  the  Flowery  Land.    The 

aid  exercises   much  influence  over  Spirit-Writing    is    called     by    the 

the  minds  of  the  Chinese.    One  of  Chinese    Kong-pit,  or  ^*  Descending 

the  converts  of  the  missionary  had  to  the  Pencil,"  and  the  first  step  is 

been  a  geomancer,  and  had  written  to  out  a  bent  twig  from  an  apricot 

an  essay  en  the  subject,  ^n  which  tree,  affixing  at  the  aame  time  to 
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the  tree  oertdn  oharadters  which 
notify  that  the  twig  or  magio  pen- 
dl  is  taken,  because  the  spirit  will 
descend  in  order  to  reveu  hidden 
things.  Having  thns  consoled  the 
tree  for  its  loss,  the  twig  is  cat  into 
tiie  shape  of  a  Chinese  pen,  and 
one  end  Is  inserted  at  right  angles 
into  the  middle,  not  the  end,  of  a 
piece  of  bamboo,  about  a  foot  long 
and  an  inch  thick,  so  that  were  this 
bamboo  laid  upon  a  man's  palms 
tamed  upwards,  the  twig  might 
hang  down  and  be  moved  over  a 
piece  of  paper.  In  a  temple,  a 
school  house,  or  an  ancestral  hall, 
chairs  are  then  set  apart  for  the 
spirit  to  be  summoned,  and  for  the 
god  or  saint  of  the  temple  or  Tillage 
under  whose  power  the  summoned 
spirit  is  supposed  to  be  wandering. 
One  table  is  covered  with  flowers, 
cakea,  wine,  and  tea  for  the  re-^ 
freshment  and  delectation  of  the* 
supernatural  visitors,  while  another 
is  covered  with  fine  sand,  in  order^ 
that  the  spirit  may  there  write  its^ 
intimations.  In  order  to  add  to 
the  M)lemnity  of  the  scene,  proceed- 
ings are  not  commenced  till  after 
dark,  and  the  spectators  are  expected 
to  attend  fasting,  in  full  dress,  and  in 
a  proper  frame  of  mind. 

The  Qsual  way  of  comnmnicating 
in  China  with  the  higher  super- 
nataral  powers  is  by  writing  sup- 
plications or  thanksgiirings  on  red 
or  gold-tissae  paper,  and  then  burn- 
ing the  paper,  the  id  ell  being  that 
the  characters  upon  it  are  thns  con- 
veyed into  a  spiritual  form.  In 
order  to  spirit- writing,  a  piece  of 
paper  is  burnt  containing  some 
Hucb  prayer  as  this  to  the  tutelary 
deity  or  saint  of  the  place: — "This 
night  we  have  prepared  wiae  and 
gifts,  and  we  now  beseech  oar  great 
Patron  to  bring  before  us  a  cload- 
wanderiDg  spirit  into  this  temple, 
in  order  that  we  may  communicate 
with  him."  After  the  saint  has  bad 
sufficient  time  to  find  a  spirit,  two 
or  three  of  the  company  go  to  the 
door  to  receive  him,  and  the  spirit 
is  conducted  to  the  seat  set  apart 
for  him,  with  much  honour,  with 
many  ^nuflezions,    and   the  burn- 


ing of  gold  paper.  The  bamboo  is 
then  placed  in  the  palms  of  a  man, 
so  that  the  apricot  twig  touches  the 
smooth  sand  upon  one  of  the  tables ; 
and  it  is  usaally  preferred  that  the 
person  in  whose  hands  the  magio 
pen  is  thns  placed  should  be  unable 
to  write,  as  that  gives  some  guar- 
antee against  coUudon  and  decep- 
tion. It  is  then  asked  if  the  spirit 
has  arrived  firam  the  douds;  on 
which,  if  he  is  there,  the  spirit 
makes  the  bamboo  shake  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  who  is 
holding  it,  so  that  the  magic  twig 
writes  on  the  sand  the  character 
to,  or  "arrived."  When  it  is  thus 
known  that  the  supernatural  guest 
is  present,  both  he  and  the  tutelary 
deity  are  politely  requestetl  to  seat 
themselves  in  the  arm- chairs  which 
have  been  provided,  the  latter,  of 
course,  being  on  the  left,  or  in  the  * 
post  of  honour  according  to  O^iies^ 
ideas.  They  are  tlien  refreshla  by 
the  burning  of  more  paper,  and  bv 
the  pouring  out  of  wine,  which 
they  are  thus  supposed  spiritually 
to  drink;  and  those  who  wish  to 
question  the  ghost  are  formally  in- 
troduced to  it,  for  nothing  would 
be  considered  more  shocking  than 
for  any  one  suddenly  and  .  rude- 
ly to  intrude  himself  upon  its 
notice.  After  these  ceremonies,  it 
is  thought  proper  that  the  visitor 
from  the  clouds  should  communi- 
cate something  about  himself;  so 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  his  family 
and  personal  names,  the  period  at 
which  he  lived,  and  the  position 
which  he  occupied.  The  question 
as  to  time  is  usually  made  by  ask- 
ing what  dynasty  he  belonged  to, 
a  few  hundred  years  more  or  less 
not  being  thought  anything  of 
among  this  ancient  people,  and  a 
ghost  of  at  least  a  thousand  years 
old  being  preferred  to  younger  and 
consequently  less  experienced  per- 
sons. The  answers  to  these  ques- 
lions  are  given  as  before,  the  spirit, 
through  the  medium,  tracing  charac- 
ters upon  the  sand. 

After  that,  those  who  have  been 
introduced  to  the  invisible  guest 
put  their  inquiries  as  to  the  future. 
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The  qnestions  and  the  name  of  the 
qaestioner  are  written  upon  a  pleoe 
of  gold  paper,  as  thus: — "Lee  Tai  is 
respectfully  desirous  to  know  whe- 
ther he  shall  oonnt  many  male  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.*'  "  Wohong 
would  gladly  know  whether  bis  son 
Apak  will  obtain  a  degree  at  the  ex- 
amination at  Oanton  next  month.'' 
The  paper  with  the  question  is  then 
burned,  and  the  spirit  moves  the 
magic  pen  until  an  answer,  most 
frequently  in  verse,  is  traced  upon 
the  sand.  If  the  bystanders  can- 
not make  oat  the  answer,  the 
ghostly  interpreter  will  sometimes 
condescend  to  write  it  again,  and  to 
add  the  word  ^^  right"  when  it  is  at 
last  properly  understood.  After 
the  sand  on  the  table  is  all  written 
over,  it  is  again  rolled  smooth,  and 
the  kind  spirit  continues  ita  work. 
*  When  the  answer  is  in  verse^  the 
bystapders  often  take  to  flattery, 
and^say,  **The  illustrious  apirit 
has  most  distinguished  poetical 
powers."  To  which  the  illustrious 
spirit  nsually  replies,  in  Chinese 
— ."  Hookey  Walker  I"  Whenever 
a  question  is  put,  the  paper  is 
burned  and  wine  is  poured  out ;  for 
Chinese  ghosts  appear  to  be  thirsty 
souls,  and  are  not  above  reprimand- 
ing those  who  neglect  to  give  them 
wine,  or  do  not  regard  their  utter- 
ances with  sufficient  respect.  It  is 
believed  that  the  man  in  whose 
hands  the  magic  pen  lies  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  its  movements, 
and  its  motions  can  be  easily  seen, 
and  cause  some  little  noise,  thump- 
ing down  on  the  table. 

These  operations  go  on  till  shortly 
after  midnight,  when,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Chinese  physical 
science,  the  yung,  or  male  principle 
of  life,  gains  the  asce'ndanoy.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  covert  satire  is 
intended  in  thus  making  the  ghost 
loouacious  only  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  yong,  or  female 
principle;  but  it  may  be  so,  or 
there  may  be  something  in  common 
in '  this  respect  between  Chinese 
spirits  and  the  ghosts  of  our  own 
land,  which  used  to  vanish  at  the 
first  crowing  of  the  cock.    At  all 


events,  soon  after  midnight,  the 
oelestiid .  visitor,  who  is  not  less 
formally  polite  than  Chinese  still 
in  the  flesli,  writes  on  the  table— 
"  Gentlemen  I  I  am  obliged  for  your 
liberal  presents,  but  now  I  most 
take  my  departnre."  The  gentle- 
men reply  to  this,  still  through  the 
medinm  of  a  burned  paper — "We 
beseech  the  illastrioos  ghost  still 
to  remain  with  us  a  little  longer, 
aud  still  further  to  enlighten  oar 
minds."  "Permit  me  to  go,"  po- 
litely answers  the  spirit,  '*for  I 
am  urgently  required  elsewhere;" 
whereon  the  whole  assembly  rises, 
and,  advancing  to  the  door  with 
burning  papers,  escort  the  ghost  oat> 
complimenting  him,  bowing  to  him, 
and  begging  for  his  pardon  if  tbej 
have  at  all  failed  in  doing  him 
honour.  At  the  door  they  respect- 
fully take  leave  of  him,  and  allow  him 
to  wander  on  into  the  darkness  and 
the  clouds. 

It    is    carious  to    find   that  this 

^  supposed  modern  form  of  delusion, 
or  else  of  communication  with  the 
spirit  world,  has  been  in  existence 
in  the  Middle  Empire  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  only  one  of  many  things 
recently  springing  up  in  Europe 
which  have  been  antidpated  by  the 
Celestials.  A  good  deal  of  faith  is 
attached  to  these  ghostly  utterancea, 
and  the  ceremonies  are  conducted 
with  solemnity.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  communication  with  the 
supematuraf  world  by  means  of 
burned  papers  is  not  an  isolated 
notion  in  the  circle  of  Chinese 
ideas.  Everything  is  considered  as 
having    an    existence    beyond    that 

•which  it  presents  to  the  bodily  eye. 
Even  inanimate  objects  may  be  said 

"to  have  a  soul;  and  things  (to  use 
the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  hnre 
the  same  relationships  to  each  other 
in  their  spiritual  as  in  their  Visible 
existence.  Thus,  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  must  eat,  whether  they  be  in 
heaven  or  hell,  in  clouds  or  sun- 
shine. They  devonr  not  spiritual 
turnips,  rice,  and'  pork,  hot  the 
sonl  or  spiritual  existence  of  visible 
turnips,  rice,  and  pork;  and,  like 
other    Chinese,    they    prefer   fowl, 
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docks,  and  birds^nest  soap,  when 
tbej  can  get  these  luzariea.  So  far 
is  this  carried,  that  in  the  ^^  Uni- 
versal Rescue,"  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  separate  bathing- 
rooms  are  8et>  apart  for  spirits  of 
the  different  sexes,  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  perform  their  spiritu^  . 
ablutions.  Thas  the  present  and  the 
p(ut,  the  visible  and  invisible,  are 
iDseparably  connected,  while  both 
are  seen  to  shape  the  unformed 
future. 

At  Li-long  Mr.  Winnes  had  a  small 
congregation  of  converts  from  among 
the  peasantry,  and  a  few  intelligent 
young  men  whom  he  was  training 
for  missionary  or  educational  par- 
poses;  hymns  were  sung  in  Chinese, 
but  set  to  German  niosic.  Besides 
conveying  instruction,  the  mission- 
aries— who  have  all  studied  inedi- 
cioe  more  or  less — give  medicine 
aD<l  medical  treatment  to  many  of 
the  Ciiinese  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact^  and  try  to  cure  inve- 
terate debauched  opium-smokers  by 
taking  them  in  charge  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  keeping  them  under 
Uieir  own  eye,  and  supplying  such 
drags  as  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  system  from  breaking  up  when 
the  narcotio  food  on  which  it  has 
been  aocui^tomed  to  depend  is  with* 
drawn.  Credit  is  due  to  these  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  men  who  thus 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  their  own  civilisation,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  somewhat  rude  and  wild 
people  like  those  who  inhabit  these 
mountainoos  districts  of  Kwang- 
tung.  In  many  respects  their  work 
is  important,  and  especially  as  act- 
ing as  a  "  buffer,"  to  use  a  railway 
phrase,  between  two  antagonistic 
races  and  antagonistic  civilisations, 
lu  ordinary  circumatances  they  are 
treated  not  merely  with  respect,  but 
also  with  a  friendly  confidence  rarely 
extended  to  foreigners,  though  when 
war  is  abroad  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  exasperated  their  services 
may  be  forgotten.  By  mingling 
with  the  people,  speaking  their 
language,  sympathising  with  their 
humble  joys  and  sorrows,  and  allevi- 


ating their  anfferinga,  they  present 
the  foreigner  in  a  new  and  beauti* 
fdl  light  to  the  Chinese,  and  dissi- 
pate the  prejudice  which  has  at- 
tached itself  to  his  name. 

On  leaving  Li-long  next  day  the 
German  missionary  asked  me  to 
visit  a  village  called  Ma-hum  in  the 
Teang-tai  Mountains,  to  which  I  was 
bound,  as  it  had  suffered  severely 
in  a  prolonged  clan-fight,  and  he 
thought  that  the  advent  of  a  fo- 
reigner would  give  its  inhabitfinta 
some  little  prestige  which  might 
save  them  from  the  utter  destruc- 
tion with  which  they  were  threaten- 
ed by  the  neighbouring  and  more 
powerful  village  of  Schan  -  tson. 
As  the  day  was  warm  and  the  way 
was  long,  I  engaged  a  chair  and  a 
couple  of  coolies,  who  went  on 
sturdily  through  narrow  valleys  be^ 
tween  low  hills  frequently  covered, 
with  pine-apple  trees  or  rather 
bnshes.  After  passing  the  large 
wealthy  village  of  Tsing-fer,  or 
"  Clear  Lake,^'  where  there  are  some 
enormous  trees,  and,  among  othor^, 
a  bastard  banian,  the  trunk  of  which 
is  forty  feet  in  circumference,  we 
began  to  enter  the  Yeang-tai  Moun- 
tains, where  the  Throne  of  the  Sun 
is  suppo.sed  to  be  situated.^  At 
first  they  appeared  not  nearly  so 
beautiful  and  striking  as  when  I 
had  visited  them  the  previous  sum- 
mer. At  that  time  the  orchards  of 
peach,  plum,  pear,  and  apple  trees, 
which  form  the  main  attraction  of 
the  volleys,  were  loaded  with  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit;  the  grass  was 
everywhere  green;  the  red  sides  of 
the  more  barren  hills  were  diver- 
sified by  numerous  waterfalls  and 
foaming  streams;  while  fantastic 
clouds,  here  dark  and  threatening, 
but  there  lit  golden  by  the  sunlight, 
wreathed  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  this  dry  season  the  more 
western  portions  of  the  Teang-tai 
looked  bare  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  spring  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  the  trees  to  show  more 
than  barely  visible,  though  budding 
knobs;  the  grass  on  the  hills  was 
dry  and  yellow,  and  our  path  wound 
away    through    interminable    stuali 
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valleys  -where  the  slopes  aronnd 
seemed  neither  solid  rock  nor  froit- 
fal  earth,  but  ridges  of  decayed 
granite  which  the  rains  had  wa^ed 
bare  and  the  sun  had  bleached  to 
a  dirty  reddish-white.  It  was  like 
finding  a  once  fair  lady  in  a  faded 
oondiSon  and  a  dabioos  undress.  . 
The  fruits  which  form  the  prodnoC 
of  this  district  are  not  particularly 
satisfactory  to  European  Judgment. 
The  plums,  aprioots,  and  peaches, 
through  small,  are  much  the  best; 
but  it  is  difBcnlt  to  get  them  in 
good  condition,  as  the  Obinese  seem 
to  prefer  them  either  unripe  or  rot- 
ten ;  and  they  are  always  gathered 
too  soon,  partly  on  this  account  and 
partly  to  preserve  them  from  the 
ravages  of  birds  and  thieves.  The 
large  jaicy  pears  are  exceedingly 
coarse-grained,  and  have  not  much 
taste;  the  pulp  feels  dry  and  gritty 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  only  way  to 
enjoy  them  properly  is  to  eat  them 
stewed.  The  dry  leathery  apples 
are  miserable  indeed.  Those  fruits 
in  the  south  of  China  which  belong 
to  the  tropical  zone  are  much  better 
than  those  whose  proper  place  is  in 
the  temperate.  The  pine-apple, 
the  custard-apples,  the  gnavas,  the 
pomegranates^  and  the  olives  are 
very  good  indeed;  but  the  mangos 
are  small,  and  much  Inferior  to 
those  of  India,  Manilla,  and  the 
Straits.  Some  fruits  are  indigenous 
and  peculiar  to  the  country,  as  the 
vihamptAy  which  tastes  not  unlike  a 
gooseberry;  and  the  lychu  (whose 
trees  form  a  fragrant  and  agreeable 
feature  in  the  landscape),  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  strawberry, 
and  has,  witliin  a  rough  red  skin,  a 
white  sweet  watery  nodp,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  tne  mangosteen, 
and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
though  the  flavour  suggests  a  &int 
suspicion  of  castor>oiI.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  make  mention  ^f  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  orange, 
which  is  the  most  abundant  ana 
perfect  fruit  in  the  south  of  China. 

As  we  advanced  into  the  larger 
valleys  and  among  the  higher  hills, 
the  scenery  became  more  pictur- 
esque; and  often,  far  up  the  moun- 


tains, were  some  lai^  white  graves. 
The  Chinese  are  unlike  all  other 
nations  in  their  treatment  of  the 
dead.  In  the  first  place,  thev  like 
to  have  their  own  ooffins  ready  and 
in.  their  houses,  being  in  no  way 
disturbed  by  having  suob  a  memento 
mori  constantly  before  their  eyes. 
I  once  heard  two  women  disputing 
violently  in  Hong-K(»ng,  and  on  in- 
quiring into  the  cause,  the  younger 
one  said  to  me  in  '^  pidgin  English,** 
*'  That  woman  belong  my  moder. 
I  have  catchee  she  number  one 
piccv  coffin,  and  she  talkee,  'No 
good,  no  can  do  I"*  Angliee: 
^^That  woman  is  my  mother.  I 
have  got  for  her  a  coffin  of  the  best 
kind,  and  she  says  it's  not  good, 
and  won't  dol*'  After  death  the 
body  is  dosed  up  in  a  coffin  along 
with  quicklime.  This  is  often  kept 
for  some  time  in  the  house,  and 
then,  most  frequently,  the  boaes 
are  taken  out  and  placed  in  an 
earthenware  urn.  The  most  usual 
fonn  of  the  grave  is  an  attempt  at 
representing  the  shape  of  an  arm- 
chair without  legs,  but  this  is  often 
thirty  or  forty  feet  round,  and  is 
built  of  stone,  or  of  bricks  covered 
with  white  chunam.  At  the  back 
of  this  tJbe  urn  is  placed  in  an  ex- 
cavation, and  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
funct is  9ttppo6ed  to  seat  himself 
there  and  ei^oy  the  view.  Care  is 
taken  to  ^ve  him  a  dry  place,  wheie 
he  will  not  be  disturbed  by  damp 
or  streams  of  water,  and  where  the 
spiritual  existence  of  ants  will  not 
annoy.  The  Chinese  love  of  natura 
comes  out  remarkably  In  their  se- 
lection of  spots  for  graves.  Tbey 
prefer  solitary  placeis,  where  sighing 
trees  wave  over  the  departed,  the 
melody  of  birds  will  refresh  his 
spirit,  where  he  can  gaze  upon 
a  running  stream  and  a  distant 
mouutain-peak.  In  the  ^Kia  Li,* 
or  Collection  of  Forms  used  in 
Fanyly  Services,  there  oocurs  the 
following  beautiful  funeral  lament, 
which  is  wont  to  be  uttered  at 
burial : — 

**  The  looation  of  the  spot  U  itriking, 
The  bcantr  ol  a  thoiuand  hills  is  o«ntrad  ber& 
Ahl 
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Aad  the  Drafon  ooHa  irooBd  to  gnanl  ft 

A  winding  strMin  spreads  Tast  and  wide. 

Ahl 
And  the  ecreta  here  oolleet  In  broods. 
Rett  herein  neaee  for ayeu    Aht 
The  aiehing  lire  abore  will  make  yon  maale. 
For  eTer  rest  In  this  fair  ettj.    Ah ! 
Where^lnea  and  treea  wUl  come  and  ehear 

yon.^ 


Mdoh  more  than  that  in  which  liee 
Uie  torah  of  Shelley  is  the  sitaation 
of  some  of  these  Celestial  graves 
fitted  to  xhake  one  ^4n  lore  with 
death,^'  and  there  is  mool|  con- 
soling in  the  thought  which*  the 
Chinaman  can  entertain,  that  when 
the  cold  hand  has  stilled  the  heat- 
ings of  the  troahlcd  heart,  his  dis- 
embodied spirit  does  not  want  a 
home,  his  name  a^d  memory  are 
perpetoated  in  the  ancestral  hall, 
his  wants  are  provided  for,  and  the 
daughter  whom  he  left  a  child  feels 
that  he  is  near  her  even  to  her  old 
age.  How  different  these  con  vie- 
tiona  from  the  melancholv  coin- 
platnt  of  Abd-el-Roharaui,  the  Arab 
poet,  as,  fancying  himself  in  the 
grave,  forsaken  and  forgotten  by  all 
his  kin,  he  wrote : — 

**  They  threw  opon  me  mould  of  the  tomb  and 

went  their  way« — 
A  gneat  *twoald  seem,  had  flitted  f^om  the 

dwelllnxe  of  the  tHbe. 
II7  cold  and  my  treasarea»  eaeh  hia  share,  they 

bore  away, 
Wlthoat  thanha,  without  praise,  with  ajeat  and 

with  aJlbeT 

**  My  irold  and  my  tMasofea,  eaeh  his  share 

they  bore  awav ; 
On  me  they  left  the  weight,  with  me  they  left 

the  atn. 
That  night  within  the  gmve,  wlthoat  hoard  or 

child,  I  lay: 
Ko  apouse,  no  friend  waa  there,  no  eomrade  and 

no  kin. 

**The  wife  of  my  yonth  soon  another  husband 

foand ; 
A  stranger  sat  at  home  on  the  hearthstone  of 

my  sire; 
My  son  became  a  slare,  thoo^  anpnrebased, 

nnboand, 
The  hireling  of  a  stranger  who  begmdged  him 

hia  hire.'* 

The  Celestiid  does  not  regard 
death  as  the  termination  of  delights 
or  separation  of  companions,  and  he 
comforts  himself  with  the  thought 
.  that  the  affectionate  wishes  of  all 
hiB  kin  will  follow  him  into  Dead 


Man's  Land,  that  he  wilt  there 
enjoy  companionship,  that  his  spirit 
may  hover  for-  ever  over  the  village 
and  the  stream,  reverenced  to  latest 
generations,  inflaenctog  the  froit- 
fnlness  of  the  all-noQrishing  earth, 
the  sweep  of  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  the  courses  of  the  life-giving 
streams.  Until  some  better  ideas 
be  introdaced,  it  would  be  a  pity 
were  this  belief  disturbed,  as  it 
ezerclsee  a  powerful  inflaence  for 
good  by  leading  the  Chinese  mind 
from  things  seen  and  temporal — 
for  which  it  is  apt  to  have  too 
much  respect — ^towards  those  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal  It  gives 
to  his  horizon  the  awe  of  another 
world,  and  has  much  effect  in 
preserving  those  family  relatioiv- 
ships  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
Chinese  social  success.  It  also  has  a 
singular  effeet  in  consoling  the  be- 
loved, and 

*  Doomed  ss  we  sre,  onr  native  dnst^ 
To  meet  with  many  a  bitter  shower,        \ 
It  ill  beflto  ns  to  disdain 
The  altar,  to  deride  the  &ne 
Where  simple  sniferers  bend,  In  trust 
To  win  a  happier  hoor.** 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  isontradiotion  in  Chin- 
ese ideas  as  to  the  state  of  the 
dead.  While  they  speak  of  the  de- 
parted spirit  as  still  retaining  a  foil 
personality  of  its  own,  they  also,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  believe  in 
the  separation  and  return  to  the 
primal  elements  of  the  various 
spirits  of  which  the  human  being  is 
composed.  Thus  the  animal  spirit, 
for  instance,  would  return  to  and 
be  lost  in  the  great  reservoir  of 
animal  existence,  just  as  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean,  and  the  minj  or 
intellect  return  to^that  of  mind.  Yet 
their  ideas  on  this  subject,  however 
contradictory,  and  all  their  feelings^ 
point  to  death  as  not  an  evil  in  itself,  \ 
or  an  event  to  be  dreaded.  Hence, 
in  fact,  their  indifference  to  life  and 
extreme  fondness  for  suicide.  Almost 
every  Chinaman  lives  in  the  spirit  of 
their  proverb,  '^  The  hero  does  not 
ask  if  there  be  evil  omens ;  he  views 
d#ath  as  going  home." 
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At  Ma-hnm  I  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  elden,  and 
fonod  that  village  small,  much  im- 
poverished, and  greatly  dilapidated. 
Long  warfare  with  Schan-tann  had 
exhausted  its  resources ;  many  habi- 
tations were  empty ;  the  temple 
and  BcboolboDse  were  in  ruins; 
tiiere  were  very  few  women — some, 
I  fear,  having  been  sold  from  dis- 
tress^and  the  people  had  a  crashed, 
desponding  air.  These  clan- fights 
in  the  south  of  China  are  rather 
carious,  and  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  them.  I  never  crald 
mafiter  all  their  intricacies,  but  they 
oocnr  sometimes  between  people  of 
difTerent  family  names,  and  some- 
times between  those  of  different 
villages  and  districts.  Two  villages 
having  the  same  patronymic  some- 
timea  fight,  but  most  usually  it  is 
the  clanship  which  determines  and 
guides  the  quarrel.-  People  of  an- 
other name  visiting  the  parties  are 
very  seldom  interfered  with,  unless 
it  is  by  the  hired  combatants,  who 
are  generally  bad  eharaoter?,  and 
are  sometimes  employed  by  wealthy 
villr.ges.  At  one  place  to  which  I 
came,  the  elders  sent  out  word  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  enter,  as  they 
had  more  than  a  thousand  mercenary 
soldiers  there,  and  they  could  not 
insure  our  safety.  It  is  qo  unusual 
thing  for  notice  to  be  given  when 
a  battle  is  to  come  off,  and  on  ttiese 
occasions  I  have  seen  the  hills 
lined  with  hundreds  of  spectators 
from  other  places,  who  entertained 
no  fears  for  their  own  safety,  were 
not  interfered  with,  and  applauded 
both  parties  impartially  according 
t(f  the  valour  or  energy  displayed. 
I  say  energy,  because  at  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  fights  I  have  seen 
there  was  no  enemy  in  sight,  or 
within  several  miles.  Files  of  men 
gathered  in  groups  and  stretched 
into  line  ;  they  ran  down  hills  and 
up  hills  again,  waving  huge  flags;' 
they  shook  their  spears,  made  fero- 
cious attacks  upon  an  imaginary 
foe,  poured  out  volleys  of  abuse, 
and  now  and  then  a  single  brave, 
half  naked,  with  a  turban  or  nap- 
kin ruuud  hie  head,  would  heroic- 


ally advance  before  hia  oomradep, 
throw  himself  into  all  .sorts  of  im- 
possible postures,  and  indulge  in  a 
terrific  single  oombat;  but  though 
all  this  was  done,  the  oppodte  side 
never  made  its  appearanoe  at  all. 
Another  time  I  got  up  into  a  tree 
close  to  two  villages,  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  ynrds  from  each  other, 
which  were  doing  battle  with  frfn- 
galls.  The  marksmen  protected 
themselves  behind  trees  ami  walls 
and  the  roofs  of  houses.  Every 
ten  minntes  or  so,  some  one  would 
oome  out  and  show  himself,  mak- 
ing derisive  insulting  gestures;  on 
which  ^  shot  or  two  was  fired  at 
him,  and  the  gingall-meo  on  his 
side  tried  in  their  turn  to  pick  off 
the  marksmen.  Before  any  one 
was  wounded,  however,  I  bad  to 
descend  from  the  tree  and  beat  a 
retreat.  These  fights  go  on  some- 
times for  days  and  even  weeks  in 
this  way,  without  any  more  seri- 
ous loss  on  either  side  than  a  vast 
expenditure  of  time,  powder,  and 
bullets;  but  woe  to  tlie  unforto- 
nate  who  happens  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  clan  or  vil- 
lage! If  his  head  is  not  taken  off 
at  once,  and  his  heart  cut  ont, 
which  frequently  happens,  he  may 
perhaps  be  exchanged  against  some 
prisoner;  but  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  he  is  put  to  death  in  a  pro- 
longed and  painful  way,  such  as 
being  di^inted  or  slioed.  When 
a  feud  has  gone  on  for  some  time, 
when  all  attempts  at  mediation 
have  proved  abortive,  and  great  irri- 
tatiou  exists,  then  the  combatants 
usually  come  to  closer  quarters, 
sometimes  in  the  daytime,  but  more 
usually  at  night.  The  stronger 
side  in  such  circumstances  relaxes 
its  hostility,  and  tries  to  lull  its  op- 
ponents into  a  feeling  of  false  seco- 
rity.  When  it  has  auooeeded  is 
doing  so,  then  a  strong  party  will 
make  a  sudden  dash  at  the  hostile 
village  during  the  daytime,  and  kill 
and  carry  away  as  many  persons  as 
it  possibly  can.  More  frequently, 
however,  a  'midnight  attack  \s  or-  ' 
ganised.  When  the  enemy  are  snp- 
posetl  to  feel    themselves   tolerably 
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seonre,  a  vigorous  attempt  is  made 
to  ornsh  them  altogether.  Some 
dark  night  the  inhabitaDta  of  the 
doomed  Tillage  stiddenly  awake  to 
find  themselTes  snrroanded  by  arm- 
ed mea  who  have  scaled  their  walls, 
and  det  fire  to  their  houses  by 
throwing  in  among  them  a  number 
of  blazing  stink-pots,  which  al^o 
oonfose  by  their  fames  and  smoke. 
Then  rise  to  hearen  the  yell  of 
fnry  and  the  shriek  of  d^pair. 
Qaickly  the  fighting-men  seize  their 
spears  and  gingalls,  bat,  distracted 
by  the  snrprise  and  by  their  blazing 
houses,  they  are  soon  shot,  pinned 
down*  with  those  terrible  three- 
pronged  s^iears,  or  driven  back  into 
the  names.  lattle  or  no  mercy  is- 
granted  to  them.  Terrified  women 
seek  to  strangle  their  children,  and 
themselves  commit  saicide;  but  as 
many  of  these  as  possible  are  saved, 
in  order  that  they  may  become  ser- 
vants to  the  victors.  Where  the 
golden  evening  .  saw  a  comfortable 
village  and  happy  families,  the 
grey  dawn  beholds  desolation  and 
ashes,  charred  raftei^  and  blackened 
corpses. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment; exercises  no  control  over 
these  local  feuds;  but  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  they  exist  the  mau- 
darins  rarely  interfere,  except  by 
way  of  mediation  and  advice.  Their 
power  is  not  so  great  that  they  can 
afford  to  do  more;  and,  besides,  it 
is  not  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
ideas  that  they  should  do  so.  Not- 
withstanding its  nominally  despotic 
form  of  government,  China  is  really 
one  of  the  most  self-governing 
countries  in  tiie  world.  Each  family, 
village,  district,  and  province  is  to 
a  very  great  extent  expected  to  regu- 
late or  '*  harmonise"  itself.  In  order 
to  this  end,  great  powers  are  allowed 
within  these  limits.  The  father,  or 
the  head  of  a  family,  can  indict 
most  serious  and  even  very  cruel 
punishments  OQ  its  members,  with- 
out his  neighbours  thinking  they 
have  any  right  to  interfere  with 
him;  and,  on  the* other  hand,  he  i^ 
held  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of 
his  children,  and  when  these  have 


ofiTended  against  public  justice,  and 
are  not  to  be  got  hold  of,  he  often 
suffers  vicariously  in  their  place. 
In  like  manner,  villages  are  allowed 
g^^at  power  in  the  settling  of  their 
internal  affairs  through  their  elders. 
Within  certain  wide  limits  the  dis- 
trict is  left  to  preserve  its  own 
peace,  without  troubling  the  higher 
authorities  of  the  province;  and  if 
it  choose  to  indulge  in  the  expen- 
sive luxury  of  clan-fights,  why  that 
is  its  own  loss.  The  mandarin  of 
Nam- taw,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
had  told  both  the  Ma-hum  and 
Scban-tsun  people  that  they  were 
very  foolish  to  go  on  fighting  as 
they  were  doing,  and  he  had  order- 
ed the  latter,  as  the  aggressors,  to 
desist,  bnt  there  his  interference 
ended:  there*  ought  to  be  virtue 
enough  in  the  district  to  put  down 
such  a  state  of  matters,  but  there 
was  not;  and  by  late  news  from 
China  it  appears  that  the  warlike  . 
inhabitants  of  Schan-tsun  have 
been  continuing  and  flourishing 
in  their  cai^r  of  violence;  for 
about  a  couple  of  months  ago  their 
"  young  people  "  —  the  frolicsome 
portion  of  the  population — made  a 
night-attack  upon  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Sun-tsan,  sacked  every 
house,  carried  off  provisions,  de- 
stroyed the  whole  place  except  the 
temple,  and  killed  at  random  meq, 
women,  and  children  to  the  num- 
ber of  150,  no  less  than  75  of 
the  latter  having  been'  destroyed. 
It  is,  in  fact,  this  local  weakness  of 
the  Government  which  causes  the 
rebellions  that  devastate  the  country. 
A  gentleman  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language,  writing  to.  me 
by  last  mail  from  the  centre  of 
China,  truly  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject: "The  causes  of  the  rebellion 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  overr 
population  of  the  country,  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  mandarins,  and 
the  indifference  of  the  people.  The 
Chinese  enjoy  an  amount  of  freer 
dom  and  self-government  which,  I 
suppose,  is  nowhere  surpassed,  if 
equalled;  and  their  social  system, 
which  is  the  result  of  eo  many 
centuries'  experience  of  what  humau 
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life  is,  is  eafSclent  to  meet  most  of 
their  requirements.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  suppress  the  uprising  of 
the  dangerous  classes.  To  do  this 
the  power  of  the  country  must 
he  organised  Into  some  sort  of 
shape,  and  then  wielded  with  en- 
ergj  and  honesty.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  present  mandarins  neither 
have  the  one  nor  the  other.  But 
the  beginning  of  great  dianges  in 
China  is  at  band.  I  am  convinced 
that  any  attempt  at  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  dvil  government  of 
the  provinces  would  do  great  mis- 
chief." 

It  will  illustrate  the  sort  of  de- 
mocratic feeling  which  prevails  in 
China,  to  mention  that  the  elder 
with  whom  I  stayed  .bad  Ahenng 
and  my  stranger  chair-coolie^i  as 
well  as  myself  to  sit  down  at  dinner 
with  him  in  the  evening.  The  ex- 
treme politeness  of  the  Chinese 
prevents  this  being  disagreeable, 
and  I  never  saw  the  commonest 
coolie  either  inclined  to  presume 
upon  such  contact,  or  partionlurly 
pleased  by  it.  The  Gbnnan  and 
the  Catholic  missionaries  have 
their  meals  in  this  way  when  tra- 
yelling,  and  I  found  it,  npon  trial, 
to  be  much  the  best  In  its  then 
condition  the  resources  of  Ma-hum 
were  limited,  and  the  house  we 
were  in  was  a  mere  hovel  of  son* 
dried  bricks ;  but  our  host  produced 
at  dinner  fresh  and  salt  fish,  pork 
and  turnip  soup,'  boiled  pork  and 
salted  eggs,  fine  pork  and  small 
white  roots  like  potatoes,  with  cab- 
bage, bean-paste,  and  rice,  apologis- 
ing for  not  having  had  warning 
to  prepare  a  better  repast  When 
noafflioted  by  famine  or  rebellion, 
I  sLonld  say  that  the  labouring 
Chinese  live  better  than  any  other 
people  of  the  same  class,  except  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States. 
Though  they  only  take  two  meals 
a-day,  yet  they  often  refresh  them- 
selves between  with  tea  and  sweet 
cnkes;  and  at  these  meals  they 
like  to  have  several  dishes,  among 
which  both  fish  'and  pork  are  usually 
to  be  found ;  often  eggs,  ducks,  and 
fowls ;  in  some  part  of  the  country 


mutton,  and  in  others  beef.  Their 
cookery  is  also  very  good;  I  never 
met  anything  verv  oiU  i  in  it,  ex- 
cept on  one  single  occasion,  chips 
of  dog-ham,  whichNwere  served  out 
as  appetisers,  and  are  very  expensive, 
and  come  from  the  province  of 
Shan-tnug,  where  the  animal  is  fed 
up  for  the  purpose  npon  grain.  The 
breeding  of  fish  in  ponds  is  one  of 
the  most  plentiful  and  satisfactory 
sources  for  the  supply  of  food 
in  China,  and  attempts  are  being 
made  at  present  to  introduce  it 
into  France.  The  great  secret  of 
their  cookery  is  that  it  spares  fuel 
and  spares  time.  In  most  of  their 
dishes  the  materials  are  out  up  into 
'small  pieces  before  being  placed 
npon  the  fire,  and  some  are  even 
cooked  by  being  simply  steamed 
within  the  pan  in  which  the  invari- 
able rice  is  cooked.  The  rioe  tastes 
much  more  savoury  than  that  which' 
we  get  in  this  oountry,  and  is  not 
nnpleasant  to  eat.  alone,  steam 
rather  than  water  being  need  in 
preparing  it  for  the  taUe-^a  sea 
voyage  exercising  some  damaging 
effect  npon  its  flavour.  The  great 
drawback  of  the  food  of  the  lover 
Celebtials  is  that  the  vegetables  aro 
often  salt,  and  resemble  sour  kraut; 
the  pork  is  too  fat,  and  the  salt  fisU 
is  frequently  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Bean-paste  also — a  frequent  artide 
among  the  poor — cannot  be  Ibo 
stronglv  condemned  ;  nor  is  it  re- 
deemed by  the  &ot  tliat  it  is  in 
much  use  among  the  holy  men  of 
the  Bnddhist  monasteries,  for  they 
have  a  decided  preference  for  ^  vege- 
tables of  the  sea." 

At  Ma-hum  I  got  a  small  empty 
cottage  to  sleep  in,  with  only  the 
company  of  a  pho(mg  quel,  or  ^  wiod 
box,"  used  for  preparing  corn,  and 
exactly  the  same  in  oonstmction 
and  appearance  as  the  ^^Canners,*' 
which  used  to  be  employed  in 
Scottish  barns.  My  trip,  so  far  as 
it  was  by  land,  ended  next  day  ac 
Nam-tow.  the  district  capital,  a 
large  walled  town  o(  I  sbonld  think, 
not  less  than  a  'hundred  thousand 
souls.  This  place  had  been  bom- 
barded about  eighteen  months  be- 
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fore     bj   our    gonboats,  in    oonse-  There  were   about   fifty  passengers 

qnence  of  tbe'  mandarins   stopping  in  this  boat  bound  for  Hong-Kong, 

the  supplies  of  Hong-Kong,  and  with-  and   the   cargo   consisted  of  vege- 

drawing  the  naUve  senrants;  so  I  tables   and    sogar-oane.    One   little 

was  ratber  afiraid  of  being  mobbed,  boy  on  board  appeared  to  have  been 

or  otherwise  ill-treated,  if  I  delayed  told  off  to  do  the  cooking  and  reli- 

in   it,  or   turned  on   my  footsteps  gion.    He  wonid    soddenly  stop  in 

when  looking  for  the   passage-boat  bis  task  of  cutting  up  fish  or  tnr- 

to  Hong-Kong.    Even  when  there  is  nipe,  and  bum  a  red  Joes-paper  with 

no  positive  danger,  a  Obinese  mob  a  prayer    upon  it,  for  the  suooees 

is  rather  trying  to  a  solitary  Eorp-  of  our  voyage ;    then  as   suddenly 

pean ;     bnt   China    is    a    civilised  ntter  an  exclamation  and  dive  down 

country,  and  fortnnately  there  were  again  among  the  pots.    This   little 

two   boats   and    competition.     The  wretch  of    a  cook,  though  chsCTed 

consequence  of  this  was,  that   the  at  by  the  sailors  and  afflicted  by  a 

touter  of  one  of  them  waylaid  as  severe  cold,  appeared  perfectly  con- 

aboot  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  tented,  happy,  and    even    joyful-^ 

town,  and  led  me  direct  to  his  Jnnk,  which    may  be  a   lesson  to    some 

in  which  I  at  once   embarked,  to  other  doctors  elsewhere.    The  TJni- 

the    dieapnointment  of   the    crowd  verse,  acting  under  the  Chinese  sys- 

which   baa   begun  to   gather  upon  tern,  nad  found  a  place  which  suited 

our  heels.  him,  work  adapted   to  his  nature, 

I  used  to  fipd  it  safer  to  go  about  and  sudi   small    enjoyments  as   he 

that  part  of  the  coast  in  passage-  could  appreciate.    He  always  found 

boats    rather   than    in   one  of  my  time,  every  five  minutes,  to  snatch 

own,  and  of  conrse  in  that  way  saw  a  chew  at  sugar-cane,  and  even  lost 

much  more  of  the  people.     These  ty^    cash    by  gambling.     In  these 

▼essris  usually  go  two  and  two  in  passage-boats    the  fare  is  not,  and 

company  in  order  to  assist  one  an-  cannot  be  expected  to  be,  very  good ; 

other    against    the   not   nnfrequent  but  our  diminutive  artist  prepared 

attacks  of  pirates ;  and  are  pretty  for  dinner  stewed  oysters,  fried  and 

well  armed  with  stink-pots,  two  or  boiled  fish,  fat  pork,  salt  eggs,  rice^ 

three  small  cannon,  and  spears  in*  greens,  turnips,  and  onions, 

numerable.     When     not     crowded  The  British  sailor  adorns  his  bunk 

they  dm  very  well,  and  a  small  sum  with  a  md^  portrait  of  lovely  Nancy, 

procures   the   sole   use  of  a  small  but  our  junk  had  inscriptions  sav* 

matted  cabin  without  any  furniture,  curing  of  a  lofty  kind  of  poetry  and 

if  it  is  not   pre-engaged.    On  this  morality.     In  the  cabin   there  was 

occasion  the  extra  cabin  was  occu-  written  up  in    Chinese   charoctersy 

pied,  and  in  that  of  the  supercargo,  ^  The  virtue  which  we  revive  from 

which  is  also  usually  avaikble,  there  Heaven  is  as  great  as  a  mountain  ;*' 

was  a  portion  of  his  family  ;  so  I  had  and   also,    "The  favour  (grace)  re- 

to   content   myself  with    the  deck  ceived  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Ocean 

and  the  ^rst  class"  cabin,  which  is  as  deep  as  the  ocean  itself."    On 

was  occn[)ied   by  shopkeepers   and  tlie  roof   we  were    informed    that 

suoall  merchants.    The  Chinese  are  Heaven,  and  not   only  wood,  was 

not   very  clean,  especially  in    cold  above  us,  by  the  inscription,   "  The 

^weather,  when   they    put   on    coat  virtue  of  the  (divine)  Spirit  illumi- 

over    coat    without   ever   changing  nates  everything.^    These  were  in- 

the  inner  one :  in  the  poorer  houses  telligible,  but  l^is  one,  which  was 

the  dirt  and  water  are  not  properly  on  tiie  mainmast,  requires  interpre- 

^  balanced,'*  and  they  have  a  saying  tation — "  There   is   majesty  on  the 

which   associates  "lice   and   good-  Eight  Faces."     It  must  be  nnder- 

luck  ;"    but,    most    fortunately    for  8t<x>d  to  mean  that  there  is  majesty, 

travellers,  their  pediculiy  like  horses  or  glory,  everywhere  around.    The 

in  Japan,  appear  to  participate  in  the  paper   on  the    rudder   exclaimed—* 

national    antipathy   for    foreigners.  ^  Keep   us   secure^  Tai  Sbon  l"  or 
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"  Great  raoantun,'*  a  very  holy  and 
"powerfur  hill  in  Shan-tnng,  to 
which  Oonfaoins  has  alladed,  and 
to  which  pilgrimages  are  made.  At 
the  bows  there  was  the  ebeeriag  as- 
surance, "  The  ship's  head  pros- 
pers," which  in  oar  passage  was  not 
falsified. 

These  evidences  of  high  moral 
feeling,  however,  were  hardly  borne 
out  by  the  conduct  of  the  crew.  As 
*  PanchV  footman  observed  of  the 
leg-of-mutton  didner,  they  were 
^^  substantial  but  coarse  ;'*  quite 
without  the  politeness  of  the  pea- 
santry ;  friendly  enough,  but  in- 
dulging in  rough  play,  such  as  giv- 
ing each  other,  and  some  of  the 
passengers,  sundry  violent  pats  on 
the  head.  The  captain,  as  is  every- 
where usual  at  sea,  gave  his  orders 
roughly,  and  required  them  to  be 
promptly  obeyed.  They  don't*  think 
much  ot  firing  into  another  boat,  by 
way  of  amusement  or  gentle  warn- 
ing; and  are  not  altogether  averse 
to  a  quiet  little  |Heoe  of  piracy  when 
it  comes  in  their  way.  On  leaving 
the  Canton  river  the  wind  and  tide 
in  the  Kup-shui-moon  pass  or  strait 
were  so  strong  that  we  ran  in^shore, 
anchored,  and  spent  the  night  there. 
Most  of  the  crew  and  some  of  the 
passengers  sat  np  most  of  the  night 
gambling,  which  surely  did  not  look 
as  if  their  virtue  was  quite  the  size 
of  a  mountain,  and  indulged  in  some 
violent  disputes.  Their  playing- 
cards  were  more  elaborate  than  oure, 
having  many  characters  and  devices 
npon  them,  but  not  a  fourth  of  the 
size.  Being  scarcely  half  an  inch 
broad,  though  about  the  same  length 
as  ours,  and  with  more  distinctive 
marks,  they  were  held  and  handled 
with  much  greater -ease.  Instead  of 
being  dealt  out,  they  were  laid  down 


on  their  faces  between  the  pl&yen, 
and  each  man  helped  hiinself  in 
order. 

The  Kup-shni-moon  is  a  great 
place  for  pirates,  and  as  I  was 
courting  sleep  some  of  the  passen- 
gers were  discussing  the  probability 
of  our  being  taken  by  them  and 
hang  up  by  the  thumbs  and  great 
toes  to  mak)  us  send  for  an  oat- 
raf  eons  ransom.  They  did  not  use 
Hai  tradh^  the  Chinese  word  for 
"sea  robbers,"  but  Pi-long,  which 
is  a  Ohinesified  form  of  the  English 
word  "  pirate"  and  La-Brloony^ 
which  is  doubtless  their  form  of 
the  Portugneee  word  ladrone.  Like 
the  Italians  with  their  M/steeca  for 
our  abrupt  "  bee&teak,"  the  Chinese, 
when  they  adopt  or  use  European 
words,  throw  them  into  au  extend- 
ed mellifluous  form,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  ^the  original 
sound.  La-U-loong  is  a  good  il- 
lustration of  this,  and  so  also  is 
pe-loiirdia^  by  which  they  mean 
"  brandy."  The  .estuary  of  the 
Pearl  river  and  the  noighboaring 
coast  have  long  been  famous  for 
pirates,  and  the^  passengers  were  not 
without  some  cause  of  apprehensioa 
I  have  seen  three  professional  pirate 
junks  watching  .in  the  £up-sbm- 
moon  at  one  time^  and  only  a  few 
mails  ago  there  came  oat  aecooDts 
of  an  attempt  to  take  an  English 
steamer  in  or  dose  to  it  Not  lew 
than  their  names.  Fir-long  and  Lth 
U-hong^  the  pirates  of  China  are  a 
result  of  foreign  contact,  and  as  yet 
give  no  signs  of  diminishing  either 
in  number  or  in  power. 

However,  no  sMi-robbers  disturb- 
ed our  repose.  Next  morning  I 
found  we  had  passed  the  strait,  and 
were  drawing  nnder  the  shadow  of 
Victoria  Peak. 
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Thb  British  nation  has  just   bad 
one  of   its  grand   spontaneous  holi- 
days— a    holiday   so   universal  and 
nnanimoDs  that  imagination  is  at  a 
loss  wlfere    to  find    that   surprised 
and  admiring  spectator  whose  sup- 
posed presence    heightens  'ordinary 
festivities  by  giving  the  revellers  a 
welcome  opportunity  of  explaining 
what  it  is  all  abont.    There  is  not 
a  peasant  nor   a   babe   witbin  the 
three  kingdoms  wnich  has  not  had 
bis   or    its   share   in  the  universal 
celebration,  and  is  not  as  well  aware 
as  we  are  what  the  reason  is,  or. why 
every  sleeper  in  England  was  roused 
on  this  chill   Tuesday    momlDg   by 
the   clangour  of  joy-bells  and  irre- 
gular (alas  I   often   thrice   irregular) 
dropping  of  the  intermittent./^^ 
joie,    with    which    every   band   of 
Volunteers  in  every  village,  not  to 
speak     of   great   guns   and   formal 
salutes,   has  vindicated   its   British 
rights — every    man  for  himself — to 
hononr  the  day.  *  We  are  known  as  a 
silent  nation  in  most  circumstances^ 
and    a   nation    grave,    sober-mind- 
ed,  not   entbusiastio ;    yet,  barring 
mountains     and     moors,    there    is 
not  a  square    mile   of  British  soil 
in   any   of  the   threei  kingdoms   in 
which  the  ringing  of  joyful   bells, 
the    cheers    of  joyful    voices,  have 
not  been  the   predominating  sound 
from    earliest  dawn  of  this  March 
morning.      Labour    has    suspended 
every  exertion    but  that  emulation 
of  who  shall  shout  the  loudest  and 
rejoice  the  most  heartily.      If  there 
was  any  compulsion  in  the  holiday, 
-it  was  a  pressure  used  by  the  people 
upon  a  Government  which  has  other 
things    to   do    than    invent  or  em- 
bellish festivals.      We  have  insisted 
upon    our    day's    pleasuring.      We 
have   borne    all    the   necessary  ex- 
penses, and  taken  all  the  inevitable 
trouble.      Is  it  sympathy,    loyalty, 
national    pride?    or   what    is    it? 
It  is  8f>metbing  embracing  all,  yet 
more   simple,  more    comprehensive, 
more  spontaneous  than  either :  it  is 


a  real  personal  joy  which  we  have 
been  celebrating — the  first  great 
personal  event  in  the  young  life 
which  belongs  to  us,  and  which  we 
delight  to  honour.  The  Son  of 
England  receives  his  bride  in  the 
sight  of  no  limited  company,  how-* 
ever  distinguished,  but  of  the  entire 
nation,  which  rejoices  with  him  and 
over  him  without  a  dissentient  or 
discontented  voice.  Our  sentiments 
towards  him  are  of  no  secondary 
description.  It  is  our  wedding,  and 
this  great  nation  is  his  father's 
house. 

His  father^s  house — not  now  is 
the  time  to  enlarge  upon  these 
words,  nor  the  suggestions  of  most 
tender  sadness,  the  subduing  Lenten 
shadow  upon  the  general  joy  which 
they  convey,  and  which  is  in  every 
body's  mind.  It  is  the  house  of 
his  Mother  whom  her  people  have 
oome  to  serve,  not  with  ordinaiy 
tributes  of  loyalty,  but  with  intui- 
tions of  love.  England  has  learned 
to  know,  not  what  custom  exacts 
or  duty  requires  towards  her  Royal 
Misfress,  but,  with  a  certain*  tender 
devotion  which  perhaps  a  nation 
can  bear  only  to  a  woman,  to  follow 
tlie  thoughts,  the  wishes,  the  in- 
clinations of  HEB  Queen.  Some- 
thing has  oome  to  pass  of  which 
constitutional  monarchy,  popular 
freedom,  just  laws,  oflfer  no  suflfi- 
cient  explanation.  The  country  is 
at  one  with  the  Sovereign.  A 
union  so  perfect  has  oome  about  by 
degrees,  as  was  natural ;  ^  and  the 
heart  of  the  race  which  expanded 
to  her  in  natural  sympathy,  when, 
young  and  inexperienced,  she  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  has  quickened  gradu- 
ally into  a  warmer  universal  senti- 
ment than  perhaps  has  ever  been 
felt  for  a  monarch.  We  use  the 
ancient  hyperboles  of  loyalty  with 
calmness  in  this  island,  knowing 
that  they  rather  fall  short  of  the 
fact  than  exceed  it.  It  is  barely 
truth  to  say  that  any  trouble  or 
distress  of  Hers  affects  h^r  humble 
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subjects  ID  a  degree  only  less  acute 
than  their  own  personal  afflictions; 
and  that  never  neighbour  was  wept 
over  with  a  truer  heart  in  the  day 
of  her  calamity  than  was  the  Queen 
in  hers  by  every  soul  of  her  sub- 
jects, great  and  small.  Intense 
sorrow  cannot  dwell  long  in  the 
universal  bosom:  but  the  country, 
^ot  contented  with  rendering  its 
fullest  tribute  of  grief  for  the  lost, 
has  dedicated  many  an  ocoasional 
outbreak  of  tears  through  all  these 
months  to  that  unaccustomed  cloud 
which  veiled  tbe  royal  house.  And 
now  if.  is  8prin<;,  and  the  purest  ab- 
stract type  of  joy — young  love  and 
marriage — comes  with  strange  yet 
sweet  significance  in  Lent,  to  open, 
as  we  all  hope,  a  new  chapter  in  that 
household  history  in  which  we  are 
so  much  concerned.  With  all  the 
natural  force  of  revulsion  out  of 
mourning,  with  all  the  natural  sympa- 
thy for  that  visible  representation 
of  happiness  in  which  men  and 
women  can  never  refuse  to  be  in- 
terested, there  has  mingled,  above 
all,  a  wistful  national  longing  *^to 
please  tbe  Queen.'*  Curiosity  and 
interest  were  doubtless  strongly  ex- 
cited by  the  coming  of  the  bride 
—but  ilot  for  the  fair  Danish  Princess 
alone, would  London  have  built  it- 
self anew  in  walls  of /human  faces, 
and  an  entire  community  expended 
a  day  of  its  most  valuable  time  for 
one  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
sweet  girlish  countenance  on  which 
life  OS  yet  has  had  time  to  write 
nothing  but  hope  and  beauty.  The 
sentiment  of  that  wonderful  recep- 
tion was  but  a  subtle  echo  of  our 
Lady^s  wish,  lovingly  Civrried  oat  by 
the  nation,  whicli  is  her  Kiiiglit  as 
well  as  Subject.  To  hide  our  dingy 
London  house?,  we  could  not  resort 
to  the  effective  tricks  with  which 
skilful  French  hands  can  make  im- 
promptu marble  nn'd  gold  :  hut  we 
did  what  art  and  genius  could  never 
attempt  to  do — what  nothing  but 
love  could  accomplish  ;  we  draped 
and  festooned  and  clustered  over 
every  shabby  line  of  architecture" 
with  a  living  ill  ami  nation  of  Eng- 
lish   facesi,  all    glowing    and    eager 


not  only  to  see  the  new-comer, 
but  to  show  the  new-comer,  what  no 
words  could  ever  tell  her,  that  she 
came  welcome  as  a  daughter  to  that 
heart  of  England  in  which,  with- 
out any  doubt  or  controversy,  the 
Mother-Monarch  held  a  place  more 
ab^Inte  than  cou^d  be  conquered 
by  might  or  won  by  fkime.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  read  moral  lessons 
to  the  princely  lovers,  who,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  were  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  than  moralities  iu  that 
moment  of  their  meeting,  and  were 
for  tbe  time  ina<^$es8lble  to  instruc- 
tion ;  but  without  any  moral  mean- 
ing, the  sentiment  which  swayed 
the  enthusiastic  multitude  on  the 
day .  of  tbe  Princess  Alexandra's 
arrival  was  more  like  that  of  a  vast 
household,  acting  upon  the  personal 
wish  of  its  head,  than  a  national 
demonstration  coldly  planned  by 
official  hands.  The  Queen,  who  sat 
at  her  palace  window  in  the  soft- 
falling  twilight,  looking  out  like 
any  tender  mother  for  the  coming 
of  her  son  and  his  bride,  till  the 
darkness- hid  her  from  the  spectators 
outside,  gave  the*  last  climax  of 
truth  and  tenderness  to  that  wel- 
come, wliich  was  no  affair  of  cere- 
mony, but  a  genuine  universal  ut- 
terance of  tbe  unanimous  heart. 

Loyalty  seems  an  inherent  qua- 
lity in  our  race;  but  it  has  been  a 
loyalty  of  sections  up  to  the  present 
time,  whenever  it  has  '  een  at  all 
fervent  or  passionate.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  Queen  Victoria  to  make 
of  it  a  sentiment  as  warm  as  in 
days  of  tumult,  as  broad  as  in  times 
of  peace.  So  thoroughly  has  she 
conquered  the  heart  of  the  natioD, 
that  it  seems  about  time  to  give 
up  explaining  why.  To  those  who 
have  been  born  under  her  rule, 
and  even  to  her  own  contempo- 
raries, a  pure  Court  and  a  spotless 
royal  life  appear  no  exceptional 
glories,  but  the  natural  and  bless- 
ed order  of  things ;  and  we  love 
her,  not  consciously  because  of 
her  goodness,  but  only  for  love's 
own  royal  reason,  because  we  love 
her.  Nothing  can  hapf}en  of  any 
moment  in  those  royal  rooms  where 
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80  rery  small  a  number  of  her  peo- 
ple can  ever  dream  of  entering  as 
gnests,  without  moving  the  entire 
mass  of  her  people  with  a  senti* 
nient  only  second,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  to  immediate  personal 
joy  or  grief.  It  is  this  alone  that 
can  explain  the  extraordioary  re- 
joicings of  this  day.  We  keep  the 
feaat  not  by  sympathy  in  another's 
joy,  bnt  by  positive  appropriation 
of  a  joy  which  is  onr  own.  The 
wedding  has,  in  fact,  been  oele- 
brated  in  the  presence  of  all  Eng- 
land, with  nnanimoQs  consent  and 
acclamation  of  the  same.  With 
blessings  and  tears,  with  Immeasor- 
able  good  wishes,  hopes,  and  joyful 
aaguriea,  we  have  waited  at  the 
princely  gates  to  send  the  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  npon  their  way.  Speak 
it  in  audible  words,  oh  Princes  and 
Poets  I  Echo  it  in  mighty  tones 
of  power,  oh  awful  cannons  and 
voices  of  war,  which  deal  no  death 
in  England, — sound  it  forth  over 
all  the  world  and  space  in  inarticu- 
late murmurous  thunders,  oh  un- 
animous People  I  Let  the  Mother 
smile  among  her  tears  to  bear  how 
every  faithful  soul  of  her  true  sub- 
jects honours  her  children;  and 
then  let  there  be  silence  in  the 
midst  of  all — silence  one  moment, 
and  no  more,  for  the  missing  Voice 
which  would  have  made  the  joy 
too  perfect — 

**  Nor  count  me  all  to  blame,  If  X 
Conjecture  of  a  aUller  gaest. 
Perchance,  perchance  among  the  reat| 

And  though  in  Bilence  wishing  Joj.**         v 


Aqd  now  the  thing  we  wish  for 
most  to  complete  our  rejoicings  is,  if 
we  could  but  have  some  spectator 
worthy  the  sight,  to  see  all  our  great 
towns  blazing  up  to  heaven,  and 
every  village  glimmering  over  "be- 
neath its  little  lot  of  stars,"  with  all 
the  liglits  it  can  gather.  A  group 
•f  sympathetic  angels  fanning  the 
8<jlemn  airs  of  night  with  grand  ex- 
panded wing  and  flowing  gannents, 
watching  the  great  and  strange 
'marvel  of  a  nation  wild  with  joy, 
woul(i  be  pleasant  to  think  of  at 
this    moment.       Perhaps    to    sach 


watchers,  lingering  on  cloudy  moun- 
tain heights  above  us,  the  hamlets 
shining  like  so  many  glow* worms 
all  over  the  dewy  darkling  country 
wonld  be  the  sweetest  sight.  Lon- 
don, glowing  in  a  lurid  blaze  into 
the  night,  doing  all  that  is  in  her 
to  give  splendour  to  the  darkness; 
Edinbnrgh,  more  gloriously  resplen- 
dent, with  valleys  and  hills  of  fire, 
improvising  a  drama  of  illumination 
with  lyric  responses  and  choral, 
outbursts  of  sweet  light,  the  emblem 
of  joy,  are  but  the  centres  of  the 
scene.  Here,  too,  past  our  village 
windows,  comes  the  blaze  of  torches, 
held  high  in  unseen  hands,  moving 
in  a  picturesque  uncertain  line  b^ 
tween  the  silent  bewildered  trees(: 
though  nobody  wits  of  us,  hidden 
in  the  night,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  stifle  the  loy  in  our 
hearts  on  this  night  or  the  wed- 
ding. Windsor  itself  did  not  begin 
to  dirill  with  bells  earlier  than  we; 
and  even  Edinburgh  will  have  com- 
menced to  fade  slowly  out  of  the 
enchanted  air  into  the  common 
slumber  ere  we  have  exhausted  all 
those  devious  rockets  which  startle 
the  darkness  and  the  dews.  Nor 
we  only,  but  every  congregation  of 
cottages,  every  cluster  of  humble 
roofs  wherever  a  church-spire  pene- 
trates 'the  air,  wherever  there  is 
window  to  light  or  bell  to  ring. 
Bear  us  witness,  dear  wondering 
angels!  Far  off  by  the  silent  in- 
land rivers,  deep  under  the  shadows 
of  the  hills,  perched  upon  rocky 
points  and  coves  by  the  sea,  lying 
low  npon  the  dewy  plains,  is  there 
a  village  over  all  the  island  that  has 
not  lighted  a  joyous  blaze  for  love 
of  its  Qaeen,  and  in  honour  of  the 
Bride?  Health,  joy,  prosperity,  and 
increase  to  our  Prince  and  Princess  I 
If  they  can  ever  be  happier  than 
at  this  sweet  moment,  crowned 
by  Love  and  Youth  with  that  joy 
which  human  imagination  has 
everywhere  concluded  the  height 
of  human  blessedness,  let  the 
heavens  advance  them  speedily  to 
yet  a  sweeter  glory.  If  there  were 
any  better  bliss  we  could  win  for 
them    or    purchase    for    them,    the 
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world  well  knows  we  would  spare 
no  pains ;  bat  as  it  ia,  all  that  loyal 
hearts  can  do  is  to  wish,  with  hearty 
love  and  acclaim,  every  Jo^  short  of 
heaven  to  the  young  heirs  of  all 
onr  hopes;  bot  not  that  for  many 
a  happy  year. 

And  now  the  holiday  is  over, 
and  the  stars  begin  to  show  softly 
over  the  waning  lights  and  voices 
&tigaed  with  joy.  Is  there,  per- 
haps, a  Watcher  in  the  royal  cham- 
bers who  weeps  in  the  night  when 
all  is  over,  and  God  alone  sees  Qer 
solitude — Our  Queen  I  There  is  not 
a  woman  in  B^and  but  thinks  of 
you — not  a  man  but  would  purchase 
comfort  for  your  heart  by  any  deed 
that  man  could  do.    Since  the  mar- 


riage-feast was  spread  for  pou,  Idege 
Lady  and  Sovereign,  what  have  not 
Life  and  Time  done  for  all  of  as 
— what  happiness,  what  anguisih, 
what  births  and  deaths  I  Now  is  it 
over,  the  joy  of  lifef — ^but  still  re- 
main tender  love  and  honour,  dear 
duty  and  labour,  God  and  tha  chil- 
dren, the  heirs  of  a  new  lifew  Oh, 
tranquil  heavens  I  stoop  softly  over 
the  widowed  and  the  wedded — over 
us  who  have  had,  and  they  who 
have,  the  perfection  and  the  joy! 
Enough  for  all  of  us,  that  over  all 
18  the  Oommon  Father,  whose  love 
can  accomplish  nothing  which  is 
not  Well. 
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WILSON  8   PREHISTORIC    MAN. 


Thb  title  of  'Prehistoric  Man'  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  book  applies  not  only 
to  those  races  who  lived  and  ex- 
pired before  any  history  whateyer 
was  written,  bat  to  all  races,  even 
those  who  are  contemporaiy  with 
ns,  who  are  incapable  of  delivering 
a  history  of  themselves  to  other 
nations  or  their  own  posterity. 
They  are  rather  the  «»-historic,  the 
speechless  people — speechless  so  far 
as  their  posterity  is  concerned,  on 
whom  his  inquiries  are  directed. 
In  fact,^  that  portion  of  the  deve- 
lopraenc  of  mankind  which  pertains 
to  savage  life,  or  to  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  civilisation,  is  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  book.  The  subject 
is  far  from  being  new,  but  far  from 
being  exhausted;  and  our  author's 
archssological  '  knowledge  lias  en- 
abled him  to  invest  it  with  a  novel 
interest  Ilis  position  is  somewhat 
singular  in  its  advantages.  A  Eu- 
ropean archieologist  and  antiqua- 
rian, he  finds  himself  in  t^at  jiew 
world  where  forms  of  human  life 
are  still  lingering  akin  to  those 
which  he  has  been  hitherto  study- 


ing by  the  light  only  of  such  re- 
maius  as  have  been  preserved  for 
ages  buried  in  the  earth.  His  atane. 
his  branUy  his  iron,  periods  are  all 
fonnd  living  about  him.  The  flint 
weapon  dug  up  in  London  or  Glas- 
gow from  the  lowest  strata  of  hu- 
man remains,  has,  in  this  new  world, 
hardly  fallen  from  the  hand  of  the 
native.,  Tlie  men  of  the  atone  period 
are  still  alive,  though  half  a  cen- 
tury more  may  see  them  either  ab- 
sorbed in  the  more  civilised  races, 
or  altogether  extinguished. 

This  combination  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquarian  with  the 
observations  of  the  traveller  has  a 
singular  charm  for  us:  but  there  is 
another  combination  which  is  still 
more  attractive:  it  is  where  the 
philosophical  nistorian,  familiar 
with  the  myths  of  antiquity,  traces 
in  the  living  barbarians  around  him 
the  same  play  of  fancy,  or  the  same 
curious  development  of  thought, 
that  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
study  in  the  obscilre  records  of  a 
dead  language.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an 
historian  as  well  as  an  archaeologist, 


'  Prehistoric  Man ;  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  In  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.*  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Litera- 
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and  18  in  both  capacities  an  enlight- 
ened Btadent  of  Bach  living  anti- 
quity as  may  still  exiRt  in  that  con- 
Uneiic,  where  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  forms  of  civilisation  were  de- 
stined to  meet  and  to  recognise 
each  other. 

Our  author  might,  we  think,  have 
put  bis  materials  together  in  a  more 
compact  form,  and  arranged  them 
more  carefcUy.  The  headings  of 
the  several  chapters  lead  ns  to  ex- 
pect a  more  definite  arrangement 
than  we  tind  in  the  book  itself: 
and  this  most  be  partly  unr  excuse 
if  onr  own  observations  should 
seern  to  be  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. It  must  be  confessed,  also, 
that  there  is  sumetimes  a  want  of 
precision  and  accuracy  of  language 
on  just  those  occasions  where  pre- 
cision is  most  needed,  and  that  this 
is  not  compensated  by  a  rather  too 
lavish  play  of  a  florid  species  of 
eloquence,  better  fitted  for  the  lec- 
ture-room than  the  written  compo- 
sition. It  is  good  of  its  kind,  but 
there  is  too  much  of  it.  We  pre- 
same  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
b  >ok  was  written  originally  for  the 
lecture  room.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  minor  defects,  we  confi- 
dently recommend  these  volumes  as 
replete  with  information  on  a  vari- 
ety of  interesting  topics,  and  sug- 
gestive of  many  trains  of  reflec- 
tion. Tliey  will  assured  If  repay  an 
attentive  persual. 

Mr.  Wilson  commences  with  a 
glance  at  that  problem  of  the  "  an- 
tiquity of  man"  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  still  more  lately  and  more 
fully  treated.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
written  after  the  publication  of  Sir 
Charles  LyelVs  work,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  with  more  dis- 
tinctness on  the  subject ;  yet  he 
seems  substantially  to  have  arrived 
at  whatever  safe  conclusions  the 
evidence  hitherto  collected  enables 
us  to  rest  in.  He  has  said  all  that 
can  really  be  said  at  present  on  the 
matter.  He  observes  that  'Hhe 
closing  epoch  of  geology  must    be 


tume<l  to  for  the  initial  chapters  of 
archaeology  and  ethnology.  It  is 
plain  that  man  could  not  make  his 
appearance  upon  the  earth  till  the 
earth  was  fitted  for  his  habitation; 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  coi^ectore 
tiiat  it  would  not  long  be  so  pre- 
pared for  him  before,  in  some  part 
of  the  world,  be  made  his  appear* 
ance.  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  disposed 
to  be  incredulous  as  '*  to  the  traces 
of  fossil  human  bones  mingling 
with  those  of  the  extinct  mammaU 
of  the  drift  ;^'  but  we  gather  from 
his  work  that  he  would  be  slow  to 
rest  his  belief  on  the  great  antiqnitj 
of  man  solely  on  the.  discovery  of 
such  flint  implements  as  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
and  elsewhere.  We  think  that, 
notwithstanding  the  confidence  of 
certain  experts  who  have  pronounced 
that  these  flints  have  received  their 
form  from  the  hand  of  man,  there 
is  a  well-founded  suspicion  that, 
after  all,  they  may  have  been  broken 
into  their  present  shape  by  natural 
or  ^physical  forces.  They  are  not 
ground  to  a  point,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, nor  sharpened  to  an 
edge,  only  chipped  into  a  wedge- 
like form.  When  we  read  of  great 
numbers  of  these  flints  being  dis- 
covered in  a  certain  spot,  and  that 
a  selection  is  made  of  such  as  seem 
to  have  been  chipped  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  that  this  selection  it  a 
matter  of  aclcnowledged  difficulty^  we 
may  be  excused  for  suspending  oor 
judgment  as  to  tlie  fact  whether 
any  one  of  them  was  ever  the  tool 
or  implement  of  a  human  being. 
We  may  be  excused  i^  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  evidence,  we  re- 
quire that  this  testimony  of  the 
flints  be  confirmed  by  other  testi- 
mony,— by  the  presence  of  human 
bones,  or  of  indisputable  works  of 
human  art  in  the  same  post-plio- 
cene 'formation.*  We  do  not  pre- 
sumptuously reject  their  evidence 
altogether  \  we  do  not  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  say  that  not  one  of  the 
stones  collected  from  the  valley  of 


*  There  is  one  instance  of  a  fragmeDt  of  human  bone  found  in  company  with 
these  flinty  but  we  have  heard  doobts  thrown  on  the  nature  of  tlus  firagment 
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the  Somme  bns  been  fashioned  by 
man;  VFe  have  litde  trast  la  oar 
own  jadgment  upon  soch  a  mattery 
but  it  is  not  evidence  which  oan 
$tand  al&ne.  This  Sir  Charles  Ljell 
admits  himself  thoQgh  in  some 
passages  of  his  \rork  he  seems  to 
forget  his  own  admission.  But 
such  antiqaity  as  we  con  assign  to 
man  on  other  evidence — by  the  dis- 
covery in  certain  portions  of  ha- 
man  remains  or  indispatable  relics 
of  human  art — is  very  great,  and 
fmfficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  tlie 
ethnologist.  The  elaborate,  and,  to 
the  geologist,  highly  interesting 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  demands 
a  separate  and  careful  examination; 
we  here  merely  oonteot  onrselvea 
with  remarking  that  the  verp  great 
antiquity  of  man — that  which  woald 
compel  OS  to  believe  that  he  existed 
for  some  almost  immeasarabie  pe- 
riod in  the  condition  of  the  savage 
— rests  hitherto  on  onsatisfoctory 
grounds. 

The  ethnologist  who  believes,  as 
Mr.  Wilson  does,  in  the  anity  of 
the  haman  race,  requires  a  long 
period  of  time  for  the  development 
of  those  varieties  which  had  become 
permanent  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the 
bnildin^  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 
Mr.  Wilson  takes  what  he  requires, 
but  does  not,  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  contest  for  more.  To  those 
who,  on  the  grounds  of  the  sacred 
text,  would  dispute  his  right  to 
even  this  modest  inroad  npon  the 
illimitable  Past,  he  answers, — ^that 
the  ohronolo^  popularly  supposed 
to  be  that  <?the  Bible  is  in  fact 
the  chronology  only  of  certain 
learned  interpreters,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  sacred  text  to  ex- 
clnde  the  supposition  that  a  much 
longer  interval  may  have  passed 
than-is  generally  supposed  between 
tlie  creation  of  Adam  and,  let  us 
say,  the  appearance  of  Abraham. 
Interpreting  the  Noachian  Deluge 
as  partial — ^as  not,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  universal — ^he 
finds  scope  enough  within  the  limits 
of  the  sacred  text  for  that  slow  and 
gradual  development  of  dvilised 
man    which     his    archesology    has 


taught  him  to  believe  in.  Nor  does 
he  find  any  difficulty  whatever  in 
reconciling  this  slow  progress  from 
the  savage  to  the  civilised  man 
with  what  is  recorded  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam,  or  the  attributes  of 
oar  first  parents.  Their  superior 
excellence,  he  considers,  oonsbted 
in  their  perfect  morality,  in  the 
predominance  of  the  benevolent 
affections,  and  in  that  reason  which 
is  one  with  self-knowledge:  it  could 
not  have  consiated,  he  argaes,  in 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
certainly  not  in  the  knowledge  of 
arts  quite  needless  in  the  warmth, 
abandance,  and  security  of  the  gar- 
den of  Paradise.  When,  therefore, 
their  descendants,  deprived  of  this 
high  moral  excellenoe,  found  them- 
selves scattered  abroad  upon  the 
earth,  what  ooald  they,  in  fact, 
have  become  but  ignorant  savages? 
They  would  have  to  evolve  from 
their  own  natural  sagadty  those 
arts  of  life  which  their  new  relation 
to  the  eternal  world  rendered 
necessary.  They  would  have  to 
commence  that  long  and  toilsome 
ascent  to  civilisation  which  the 
speculative  historian  has  so  often 
attempted  to  describe. 

We  feel  persaaded  that  our  an- 
thor  would  be  unwilling  that,  in 
any  notice  of  his  work,  these  expla- 
nations should  be  omitted,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  give  them 
here  so  prominent  a  place.  For 
ourselves,  so  confident  are  we  that 
scientific  truth  and  religions  truth 
will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be 
inextricably  combined,  and  to  be 
reciprocally  sustaining  each  othei^ 
that  we  are  not  very  solicitous  to 
patch  up  hasty  and  perhaps  need- 
less reconciliations.  At  present  we 
have  to  settle  our  science;  when 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  time  to  ask 
ourselves  to^^  it  is  that  needs  recon- 
cilement. 

Although  the  archsaologist  can 
point  with  triumph  to  the  evidence 
of  successive  tombs,  or  cromleohs, 
as  provfaig  the  sequence  of  his  three 
ages  of  stone  and  bronze  and  iron, 
he  can  nowhere  carry  us  back  to  the 
f/nt  stone  p&riody  and  from  this  to 
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tbe  first  developmeDt  of  the  Jyi^onze 
and  the  iron.  Be  ean  bbow  qs  that 
on  a  certain  spot — Mj  the  soil  on 
which  London  stands,  tliere  haye 
been  generations  of  n)en  distin- 
guished by  the  kind  of  tools  they  had 
framed  fgr  tbemselves.  Bat  it  is  the 
history  of  men  on  that  »pot  which 
his  noaterials  enable  him  to  wiite; 
they  do  not  enable  him  t<»  write  the 
history  of  the  progresi  of  man  from 
his  earliest  condition  of  existence. 
Fur  the  first  men  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  had  come,  we 
presume,  from  other  countries ;  they 
had  bad  a  history,  and  were  the 
products  of  some  kind  of  human 
society  before  they  settled  there; 
and  the  generations  that  followed 
might  have  received  their  arts,  as 
in  one  case  we  know  they  did,  from 
foreign  nations.  It  is,  aiter  all, 
therefore,  from  a  priori  speculation 
— ^from  what  we  infer  must  have 
been  the  course  of  Ihiogs — that  we 
describe  mankind  as  proceeding  from 
the  rudest  modes  of  existence  to 
the  more  civilised.  The  testimony 
which  the  archseologist  appeals  to 
confirms  these  speculations;  it  can 
do  no  more.  It  never  brings  us  to 
the  real  history  of  human  art.  We 
have  still  to  guess  bow  men  lived 
at  firsts  whether  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  or  by  the  chase ;  we  have  still 
to  guess  how  men  discovered  the 
'  nse  of  fire,  how  they  elaborated 
mere  vocal  signs  into  a  grammatical 
laoguage;  we  have  still  to  conjec- 
ture when  or  where  the  first  canoe 
or  the  first  house  was  bnilt.  We 
make  this  remark  not  to  detract 
from  the  labours  of  the  arch»olo- 
gist,  but  simply  to  put  the  subject 
OQ  its  right  basis.  We  have  no- 
where that  kind  of  evidence  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  first  develop- 
ments of  the  human  intellect;  the 
nature  of  these  must  still  be  matter 
of  inference.  We  still  argue,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  a  purely  speculative 
manner;  we  conclude  that  a  pro- 
gress like  that  which  history  and 
historical  monuments  enable  as  to 
trace,  was  tbe  kind  of  progress 
which  the  first  families  of  the  earth 
passed  throogh;  bat  we  know  no- 


thing historically  of  that  early  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  old  Earopean  or  Asiatic 
continent  we  bad  been  accnstomed 
to  regard  the  earliest  generations 
of  mankind  as  entirely  lost  in  tbe 
mists  of  antiquity;  bat,  tiM  lately, 
we  ]<H>ked  on  tbe  continent  of 
America  as  being,  in  respect  of  its 
population,  far  more  recent,  and  as 
affording  a  more  simple  subject 
for  ethnological  speculation.  Tbe 
civilisation  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Spaniards,  was  traced 
to  Egypt>  or  to  some  other  portion 
of  the  Old  World.  Tbe  vagrant 
tribes  of  savages  that  lived  upon 
the  chase,  were  tbe  still  more  de- 
generate obiMren  of  .£aroi)e.  Bat 
this  new  continent  is  now  fouod  to 
have  been  tbe  habitation  of  man  at 
so  remote  a  period,  that  tbe  civilisa- 
tions of  Mexico  and  Pern,  however 
they  originated  (and  they  were  pro- 
bably native),  mnst  rank  amongst 
its  modem  events.  Rains  of  more 
ancient  cities  are  found  buried  in 
its  forest,  and  monaments  of  some 
forgotten  worship  are  traced  upon 
the  banks  of  its  rivers.  The  remains 
of  man  himself — parts  of  the  human 
skeleton — have  been  found  in  poa- 
tions  which  suggest  an  antiquity 
far  beyond  that  of  the  cities  of  the 
Nile  or  the  Euphrates.  Some  of 
these  cases  are  well  known,  and  well 
known  on  account  of  the  disputes 
aud  discussions  they  have  given 
occasion  to ;  others,  from  which 
(geologically  speaking)  only  a  niodest 
antiquity  has  been  inferred,  seem 
to  our  author  to  be  worthy  of  credit 
He  sajs:— . 

'*  In  the  post-pliocene  forroatioDS  of 
South  Carolina,  exposed  along  tlie  bed 
of  the  Ashley  River,  remains  of  th« 
megatherium,  megalodon,  aud  other 
gigantic  exUoot  luammals^  occur,  not 
only  associated  with  exiatio^  species 
peculiar  to  the  American  conUnent,  bnt 
also  apparently  with  others  hiliierto  be- 
lieved to  have  been  domesticAted  and 
introduced  for  the  fiiBt  time  by  modern 
£urop>ean  colonists.  But,  stilt  more  in- 
teresting for  our  present  purpose,  as 
possibly  indicating  the  coutemporaue- 
ous  existence  of  some  of  those  strange  ei- 
tiaot  mammals  with  man,  are  notices  of 
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the  remaiDS  of  human  art  in  the  same 
formation.  Professor  Holmes,  in  exhi- 
biting a  collection  of  foaeils  from  the 
poet-pliocene  of  South  Carolina  before 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, remarked  : —  *  Dr.  Klipetein, 
who  resides  near  Charleston,  in  digging 
a  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  a 
large  swamp,  discovered  and  sent  to  me 
the  tooth  of  a  mastodon,  with  the  re- 

Saeet  that  I  should  go  down  and  visit 
le  place,  as  there  were  indications  of 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  animal  still 
remaining  in  the  sands  which  underlie 
the  peat-bed.  Accordingly,  with  a  small 
party  of  gentlemen,  we  yisited  the  doc- 
tor, and  succeeded  not  only  in  obtaining 
several  other  teeth  and  bones  of  this 
animal,  but  nearly  one  entire  tusk ;  and 
immediately  alongside  of  the  tusk  dis- 
covered the  fragment  of  pottery  which 
1  hold  in  my  hand,  nnd  which  is  similar 
to  thftt  manufaetured  at  the  present  time 
by  the  American  Indians.* 

"  It  would  not  be  wise,"  continues 
Hr.  Wilson,  "to  found  hasty  theories  on 
auch  strange  juxtaposition  of  relics,  pos- 
sibly of  very  widely  separated  periods. 
The  Ashley  River  has  channeled  foi^it- 
Belf  a  course  through  the  eocene  and 
post-pliocene  formations  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  where  these  are  exposed  on  its 
shores  the  fossils  are  washed  from  their 
beds,  and  become  mingled  with  the  re- 
mains of  recent  indigenous  and.domestio 
animals,  and  objects  of  human  art  But 
the  discovery  of  Dr.  KUpstein  was  made 
in  excavating  an  undisturbed,  and.  geo- 
logically speakiiig,  a  comparatively  re- 
cent formation." 

After  alluding  to  the  ma^nifioeat 
BkeletoQ  of  the  Mastodon  Ohiotieus 
which  is  DOW  in  the  British  Maseuin, 
and  in  companioosbip  with  which 
ED  Indian  flint  arrow-head  was  foand, 
he  adds  :— 

*' Another  remarkable  account^  pre- 
served in  the  *  American  Journal  of 
Science,'  describes  the  bones  of  a  mas- 
todon, with  considerable  portions  of  the 
akin,  found  in  Missouri,  associated  with 
stone  spear-heads,  axes,  and  knives, 
tinder  circumstances  which  suggest  the 
idea  that  it  had  been  entangled  in  a  bog, 
and  there  stoned  to  death,  and  paKially 
consumed  by  fire.  Such  contiguity  of 
the  works  of  man  with  those  extinct 
diluvial  giants,  warns  us  at  least  to  be 
upon  our  guard  against  any  supercilious 
rejection  of  indications  of  man's  ancient 
presence  in  the  New  World  as  well  as 
the  Old.  If  the  evidence  is  inconse- 
qaential  or  untruthful,  future  discoveries 


will  not  fail  to  bring  it  to  nought ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  involves  glimpses  of 
an  unseen  truth,  no  orgnnised  scepticism 
will  prevent  the  ultimate  disclosure  of 
its  amplest  revelations." 

Had  man,  during  the  whole  of  this 
early  prehistoric  epoch,  whatever  its 
daration  may  have  been,  lived  like 
the  savage,  in  what  we  call  the  stons 
period  f  Or  had  the  use  of  metals 
and  other  arts  been  discovered  and 
lost  again — lost,  perhaps,  because  hu- 
man societies  had  not  attained  that 
coherence  and  stability  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  arts  ?  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  use  of  the  metal 
tool  forms  an  importaot  era  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  And  Mr. 
WiSon  mentions  a  fact  which  en- 
ables ns  to  understand  very  readily 
the  transition  from  the  use  of  stone 
to  the  use  of  metal.  Oopper  is  still 
foand  in  the  New  World,  and  pro- 
bablv  was  at  first  found  in  the  Old 
World,  in  a  pure  state— in  nuggets^ 
as  an  Australian  gold-digger  would 
call  them — and  these  comd  at  once 
be  beaten  into  the  shape  of  an  axe 
by  stone  hammers  without  the  appli- 
cation of  fire.  The  fragment  of  cop- 
per wa'^  to  the  Indian  a  new  kind  of 
stone,  which  had  the  fortunate  pro- 
perty of  malleability. 

"  In  the  veins  of  the  copper  region  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  native  metal  occurs 
in  enormous  m'lsses  weighing  hundreds 
of  tons ;  and  many  loose  blocks  of  con- 
siderable size  have  b^en  found  on  the 
lake  shore,  or  lying  detached  on  the  sur- 
face, besides  smaller  pieces  exposed  on 
and  mingled  with  the  superficial  soil  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  tiie  nomade  hunter.  This,  ac- 
cordingly, he  wrought  into  chisels  and 
axes,  armlets  and  personal  ornaments  of 
various  kinds,  without  the  use  of  the 
crucible  and  any^  knowledge  of  metal- 
lurp^c  arts ;  and,  indeed,  without  recog- 
nising any  precise  distinction  between 
the  copper  which  he  mechanically  sepa- 
rated from  the  mass,  and  the  unmalle- 
able  stone  or  flint  out  of  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  fashion  his  spear 
and  arrow  heads." 

Whilst  applauding  the  metal 
tool,  copper  or  iron,  and  acknow- 
ledging what  we  owe  to  it,  let  us 
not  pass  over  the  stone — ^tbat  hand- 
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fal  of .  rook  or  flint  by  the  aid  of 
wbioh  the  metal,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  wroogbt  and  fashioned 
— withoat  its  meed  of  gratitude.  It 
■eems  a  slight  nnooticeable  faot 
that  there  should  be  these  manage- 
able fragments  of  hard  substance 
ready  to  the  hand  of  man;  that  the 
whole  earth  was  not' divided  be- 
tween the  bed  of  rook  and  the 
bed  of  sand  or  clay ;  that  there 
shoold  have  been  there  mere  stones 
(oaere  litter,  you  would  say),  of 
which  the  floor  of  the  earth  had 
better  have  been  swept  clean.  Yet 
those  nodnles  of  flint  formed  slowly 
in  the  ebalk— yet  those  rolled  stones 
upon  the  deserted  beach,  that  the 
sea  has  fashioned  for  the  Hainan  palm, 
and  kit  high  and  dry  upon  the  land 
—seem  to  have  entered  as  much  into 
the  preparation  for  man  as  the' fauiia 
or  iti^Jlora  amongst  which  he  was  to 
Uve. 

Who  first  applied  fire  to  the 
metal,  and  thus  made  it  plastic  as 
the  clay  and  sharper  than  the  stone  ? 
who  first  discovered  fire  itself  t  Ko 
one  knows ;  nor  is  the  qaestiun 
worth  asking.  Bat  there  is  one 
thing  well  worth  noticing:  it  is  the 
answer  given  to  the  question,  and 
that  in  the  rudest  of  times  and 
amongst  many  various  nations. 
Sbme  god  bestowed  it.  This  tend- 
ency to  look  for  a  supernatural 
giver  is  very  soon  and  very  widely 
developed.  And  what  is  more,  the 
idea  of  a  giver  has  called  forth 
amongst  rude  selfish  people  strug- 
gling for  existence,  the  desire  to 
manifest  their  gratitude  by  some 
act  of  worship  which  should  also 
be  some  act  of  self-denial.  On  a 
certain  day  of  the  year  all  lights 
shall  be  extinguished,  and  one  man 
amongst  them  (endowed  for  the 
very  purpose  with  imaginary  sanc- 
tity) shall  rekindle  the  flame,  thus 
acknowledging  by  this  symbol  its 
reoepticn  from  ibe  divine  Giver. 
The  ancient  Peruvians  drew  their 
fire  on  this  solemn  occasion  at  once 
from  the  sun ;  they  collected  its 
rays  into  a  focus  by  a  concave  mir- 
ror of  polished  metal,  and  thus 
ignited  some  dried  cotton,  or  bark. 


or  fungus^  If othtng  eotSd  be  more 
expressive  and  appropriate  than 
sneh  a  symbolie  act.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  historian  has  to  record  that 
other  symbolic  acta  (if  such  they 
are  to  be  considered)  were  of  a  croel 
and  hideoas  description.  The  sav- 
age is  not  accnstonied  oaly  to  Hank 
God  ;  he  has^  he  thinks,  to  propi- 
tiate His  favour;  and  a«  he  b» 
nothing  to  giv^  he  dmtroy9  in  boo- 
our  of  the  universal  Bestower.  The 
worship  of  the  American  Indian  b 
tf|inted  more  than  any  other  we  read 
of  with  the  rite  of  hnman  sacrifice. 

Various  methods  for  obtaining 
fire  have  been  invented,  but  the 
earliest  seems  to  have  been  by  the 
friction  of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood. 
It  was  a  progressive  step,  we  pre- 
sume, when  the  bark  of  a  eertain 
tree  or  a  dried  fungus  was  nsed  for 
tinder.  However  produced,  it  was 
to  the  savage,  io  the  first  instance, 
itself  a  too),  the  immediate  instro- 
ment  he  employed  to  cut  down  the 
tree  whidi  would  have  resisted  a 
long  while  his  flint  hatchet.  We 
thought  that  all  known  people  ba^l 
made  discovery  of  fire  and  converted 
it  to  their  own  purposes ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones,  when 
di:»covered  by  the  Spaniards,  are 
said  to  have  ahmnk  from  fire  s» 
from  a  thing  they  umply  feared: 
^'  they  called  it  a  devil,  a  god  tiiat 
bit  fiercely  when  it  was  touched,  and 
lived  on  wood,  which  they  saw  it  de- 
vour." 

Mr.  Wilson  entitles  the  •  chapter 
which  treats  on  this  subject  ^Tfae 
promethean  Instinct :  Fire.'  The 
next  chapter  is  headed  ^  The  Ma- 
ritime Instinct :  the  Oanoe.^  Then 
we  have  'The  Technological  Iq- 
stinot,*  and  so  on.  Why  this  osten- 
tatious use  of  the  term  Instinct? 
Did  men  hunt  after  fire  even  before 
they  had  seen  it,  as  an  animal  might 
be  supposed  to  hunt  after  food  even 
before  it  had  eaten  ?  Do  men  build 
canoes  as  birds  th^r  nests  or  bea- 
vers their  dams?  What  is  the 
leading  idea  of  Mr.  Wilaon  when  be 
thus  liberally  applies  to  ns  Uie 
terra  Instinct?  We  have  deares 
and  we  have  intelligenoe  suggesting 
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means  to  an  end.  Is  it  tbe  deMre 
that  is  instinctive,  or  tbe  apprebea- 
Bion  of  the  means  whereby  the 
desire  oan  be  gratified?  Men  hare 
a  desire  to  pass  from  one  side  of 
tbe  river  to  the  other;  perlmps  the 
animal  they  were  in  chase  of  bas 
swam  the  stream;  they  have  ob- 
served that  wood  will  floafc,  that  a 
large  pieoe  of  wood  will  fli)at  with 
a  man  oo  it;  they  proeare  saoh 
piece  of  wood,  and  paddle  them- 
selves across.  The  knowledge  which 
tbe  man  displays  in  all  this  fal- 
lows from  his  previons  perceptions. 
Peroeption,  memory,  judgment,  are 
all  exercised  in  a  qaiet  normal 
manner,  and  the  desire  to  float 
aerofls  the  stream  has  arisen  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  man  was  pkiced.  What  element 
of  mystery  is  there  in  the  transac- 
tion which  calls  for  the  n«)me  of 
Jnatinct?  For  the  word  Instinct 
is  applied  to  certain  actions  of 
animals  becaose  the  ordinary  laws 
of  psychology  are,  or  ^  seem,  inade- 
quate to  explain  them — because  a 
certain  mystery  hangs  over  the 
event  which  we  marie  by  the  name 
Instinct  When  we  see  animals 
acting,  without  the  teaching  of  ex- 
perience, in  tbe  same  sort  of  way 
in  which  we  act  after  that  teaching 
of  experience,  we,  perplexed  to  ex- 
plain this  anomaly,  pronounce  the 
notion  instinctive.  The  bee  and 
tbe  bird  build  in  this  inexplicable 
manner.'  Probably  a  more  minute 
investigation  may  enable  us  to  re- 
solve whatever  we  call  Instinct  into 
some  delicacy  of  the  senses,  or  some 
rapidity  of  the  Judgment,  peculiar 
to  the  animal.  Meanwhile  the  term 
is  serviceable  as  marking  a  class  of 
onexphuncd  phenomena.  But  how- 
is  it  applicable  to  man  in  bis 
capacity  of  boat-builder?  Tbe  sort 
of  canoe  be  will  build,  the  materials 
be  will  use,  the  tools  he  wiU  work 
with,  are  all  determined  for  him  by 
existing  ciroamstanoes,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  his  knowledge. 
Or  is  it  the  vague  desire  to  put  to 
aea,  promptiag  some  manner  of 
boat-building,  febat  Mr.  Wilson  calls 
our  ^* maritime  instinct?"    Are  we 


driven  to  sea  like  ducks  to  a 
pond?  The  peasantry  of  an  ifiland 
country  are  not  conscious  of  any 
such  instinct,  and  would  be  very 
nnfortanate  if  they  possessed  it. 

We  have  no  wish  to  expel  the 
terms  instinct  and  instinctive  from 
our  popular  diction,  even  when  ap- 
plied to  human  actions.  There  are 
cases  when  men  act  with  a  SQ(!den- 
neas  and  decision  which  remind 
us  of  the  animal  in  his  promptest 
moods,  and  we  nataralty  apply  to 
these  the  term  instinctive;  and 
sometimes  we  apply  the  term  to  a 
tendency  or  desire  which  we  can- 
not at  the  time  trace  to  our  senses, 
or  to  tbe  usual  operations  of  the 
mind.  But  when  an  author  for- 
mally-"! n  the  very  titles  of  his  ' 
chapters— supplies  us  with  "Pro- 
methean and  maritime  instincts,^* 
we  may  be  excused  if  we  ask  for 
some  precise  definition  of  the 
term. 

"  Speech  is  one  of  the  instincts  of 
man,  but  it  is  by  the  voluntary  ex- 
ercise of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
as  we  conceive,  that  he  is  enabled 
to  develop  it  into  language,"  This 
sounds  oracular,  but,  like  most 
oracles,  it  is  very  obscure.  What 
does  Mr.  Wilson  mean  by  speech  m 
contrasted  with  language?  Is  speech 
the  mere  giving  of  names  to  things, 
and  language  the  formation  of  a 
grammar?  Bnt  grammar  is  only  a 
naming  of  more  complex  kind,  a 
naming  of  things  and  events  in 
their  more  complicated  relations. 
And  what  speech  was  ever  formed 
that  had  not  some  grammar,  that 
was  not  also  a  language?  If  by 
speech,  in  contrast  to  language,  is 
meant  the  mere  utterance  of  articu- 
late sounds  which  have  no  meaning 
attaobed  to  them,  th^  what  proof 
have  we  that  men  ever  passed  tbrongh 
a  stage  of  unmeaning  gibberish?  or 
could  anything  so  purposeless  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  an  in- 
stinct? The  detvre  to  speak,  or  to 
communicate  our  thoughts  or  onr 
wants,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
an  instinet  But  the  need  man  has 
of  co-operation,  and  the  ability  he 
has  to  oo-operate,  and  those  general 
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sympstbies  and  affections  wbioh 
render  liim  a  social  being,  are  suffi- 
cient to  expliUD  tljis  (leaire.  Saoh 
a  desire  maj  be  contemplated  as 
existing  apart  and  prior  to  tbe  pos- 
sdssiou  of  language,  but  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  applying  the  term 
iofetinct  to  it,  nnleess  Ve  apply  that 
term  to  all  oar  desires.  So  strong 
and  inevitable  is  this  desire  to  ex- 
press onr  thoughts,  that  we  have 
not  tbe  least  doubt  that,  if  tbe 
human  larynx  had  not  been  fitted 
for  speech,  man  would  have  in- 
Tented  a  language  of  idgns.  His 
hands  and  fc*«t  would  bare  talked, 
if  his  tongue  and  palate  did  not 
His  larynx  being  mute  and  all  other 
ffloalties  remaining  the  same,  he 
would  have  talked  with  his  fingers 
and  written  as  tbe  Chinese  write, 
whose  characters  are  signs  for  things, 
not  for  words. 

The  maritime  or  boat-buildiDg 
instinct  has,  at  all  events,  heen  very 
much  under  the  control  of  oircnm- 
stances.  Sometimes  tbe  tree  was 
felled  and  hollowed,  aometimes  tbe 
bark  was  stretched  over  wicker- 
work,  or  akina  of  beasts  were  em- 
ployed, or  planks  were  made  into  a 
rafr.  The  Egyptian  bound  some  of 
his  water-iugs  together  and  made  a 
raft  of  them.  Some  tribes  have 
limited  themselves  to  tbe  paddle 
or  the  oar;  some  have  spread  the 
sail,  and  spread  it  very  boldly.  The 
Malay  hoists  his  large  sail  over  a 
couple  of  planks  of  wood  sewed 
together  with  bark,  and  balances 
this  fragile  craft  by  means  of  two 
long  spars  fastened  athwart  and 
projecting  to  windward.  In  such 
a  vessel  as  this  be  will  scud  feifr- 
'lessly  tlirough  tempestuous  seas 
ft*om  one  island  to  another.  We 
may  boast,  and  very  Justly,  of  our 
steam-engines,  our  electric  tele- 
graphs, and  of  other  triumphant 
employments  of  the  powers  of  na- 
tire;  but  even  to  this  day  there  is 
not  a  more  pk«sing  or  thrilling 
spectacle,  or  a  more  glorious  in- 
SLanoe  of  the  powers  of  nature 
turned  to  the  service  of  man,  than 
when  some  solitary  boatman  sits  at 
tbe  helm  with  sail  ontspread,  borne 


by  the  wind  along  tbe  surface  of 
tbe  sea.  Tbe  water  floats  him,  the 
wind  speeds  him;  he  is  for  the 
moment  master  of  the  two  great 
elements.  Verily  the  savage  has 
his  joy,  his  hour  of  pride  and  ex- 
oltation. 

It  is  cnrioos  that  tbe  natives  of 
North  America  limited  themselves 
to  the  oar  or  the  paddle.  The 
Peruvians  appear  to  have  been  tbe 
only  people  of  this  oontinent  who, 
at  the  time  of  its  diseovery  by 
Columbus,  employed  the  sail.  Tiiis 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  very 
general  fact,  almost  amounting  to 
a  law,  that  when  a  people  have  at> 
tained  to  a  certain  proficiency  in 
tbe  arts,  sufficient  to  render  life 
tolerable,  there  ensues  a  long  paose 
in  tbe  career  of  progress.  It  re- 
quires the  stimulus  of  an  urgent 
want  to  set  at  work  tbe  inventive 
faculties  of  the  savage;  and  when 
his  invention  has  secured  to  him 
an  agreeable  existenoe,  or  what  be 
considers  such,  there  intervenes  tlie 
force  of  habit  and  the  attachment 
to  familiar  customR.  Fortunately 
the  diffifrences  of  dimate,  or  other 
external  oircomstanoes,  require  or 
suggest  diffiirent  invenUons,  eren 
in  this  early  stage  of  society,  and 
thus  one  barbarian  may  be  able  to 
teach  another.  A  people  who  had 
brought  the  canoe  propelled  by  oars 
to  perfection,  would  probably  rest 
contented  with  it;  they  could  not 
have  invented  the  aail  themsdves; 
they  might  receive  it  from  another 
people  with  whom  it  had  been,  from 
tbe  coinmenoement,  tbeir  favourite 
mode  of  traversing  the  sea.  Oar 
*' technological  iuatincta,"  as  Mr. 
Wilson  calls  them,  go  to  sleep  in 
the  savage  when  he  is  no  long- 
er pinched  by  hunger  or  cold,  or 
other  pressing  inconvenience.  Tbey 
awake  again  in  tbe  civilised  man, 
with  whom  invention  itself  has  be- 
come an  agreeable  efifort  or  an  in- 
tellectual triomfib.  Some  sort  of 
culinary  vessels  are  wanted,  and  if 
these  have  been  once  slmped  oat  of 
olay,  the  same  kind  of  potteiy  will 
content  a  people  for  ages.  If  na- 
ture Las  tlirown  them  the  ealabasb. 
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a  readj-Tnade  Teasel,  their  instinct 
of  pottery  will  uot  be  developed  at 
all;  they  will  ooDtent  themselves 
with  the  calahaeh. 

Mr.  Wilson  brings  together  Id  a 
very  pictorial  manner  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  this  hnman  art  of  boat- 
bailding : — 

**  Od  the  banks  of  the  Scottish  Clvde 
the  modem  voysger  from  the  ^ew 
World  looks  with  peculiar  interest  on 
the  growing  fsbnee  of  those  huge 
•teameni,  wiih  ribs  of  steel,  and  planln, 
not  of  oakf  but  of  iron,  which  have 
xnade  the  ocean,  that  proved  so  impas- 
sable a  barrier  to  the  men  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  easy  highway  of 
commerce  and  pleasure  to  u«^  The  roar 
of  the  iron  foi^e,  the  clang  of  the  fore- 
hammer,  the  intermittent  glare  of  the 
furnaces,  and  all  the  novel  appliances 
of  iron  shipbuilding,  tell  of  the  modern 
era  of  steam ;  but  meanwhile,  under- 
neath these  ver^  shipbuilders'  yards, 
lie  the  memorials  of  ancient  Clyde 
fleets,  in  which  we  are  borne  back  np 
the  stream  of  human  industry  f»r  into 
prehiatorie  times.  The  earliest  record- 
ed discovery  of  a  Clyde  canoe  took 
place  in  1780,  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet  below  the  surface,  on. a  site  known 
by  the  apt  designation  of  St  Enoch's 
Croft.  This  primitive  canoe,  hewn  out 
of  a  single  oak,  rested  in  a  horizontal 
position  on  its  keel ;  and  within  it,  near 
tliA  prow,  there  lay  a  curiously  sugges- 
tive memorial  of  the  mechanical  arts 
of  the  remote  era  to  which  the  ancient 
ship  of  the  Clyde  most  be  assigned. 
This  was  a  beautifully  finished  stone 
axe  or  celU  doubtless  one  of  the  simple 
implements  of  the  allophylian  Caledo- 
nian to  whom  the  canoe  belonged,  if 
not,  indeed,  the  tool  with  which  it  had 
be^  fashioned  Into  shape.'' 

From  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a 
tree,  hewn  with  a  stone  axe  by  this 
^^allophylian,'*  aa  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
lights in  calling  him,  to  the  iron 
steam-veesel  tliat  wonid  have  car- 
ried him  and  all  his  tribe  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  advance  is  great 
indeed.  And  a  very  curiooa  sehti- 
luent  most  arise  in  the  man  who 
has  seen  this  canoe  dug  op  from 
trader  the  bosy  streets  of  Glasgow, 
ami  then  afterwards  in  another  coi> 
ttneot,  on  some  lake  or  river  not 
yet  quite  appropriated  by  the  white 
man,  has  watched  some  prowling 
Indian   paddle    about   in   a    canoe 


not  mach  unlike  it  The  past  and 
the  present  seem  to  live  together 
before  him:  it  is  not  the  ends  of 
the  earth  only  that  are  brought  to- 
gether for  him;  he  appears  to  em- 
brace the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
generations  of  mankind. 

We  turn  Trom  the  rude  arts  of 
men  to  their  still  ruder  thinking — 
to  customs  springing  from  some 
sentiment  or  some  strange  imagi- 
nation. Of  these  the  most  univer- 
sal nnd  the  most  si^ni6cAnt  are 
cnstoms  connected  with  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  To  the  habit  of  in- 
terring with  the  dead  man  the  im- 
Elements  he  most  valued  in  life — 
is  tools  or  weapons — we  owe  the 
little  knowledge  we  possess  of  our 
very  primitive  ancestors.  It  is 
generally  said  that  these  articles 
were  buried  with  the  man,  that 
he  might  have  them  ready  for  use 
in  another  world;  and,  no  doubt, 
some  vague  idea  of  this  kind  has 
extensively  prevailed  :  but  if  we 
may  speculate  on  a  sobjtct  so  ob- 
scure as  the  imaginations  of  the 
savage,  we  should  say  that  this 
idea  grew  out  of  the  custom  of 
burying  with  the  dead  man  his 
own  previons  possessions,  and  that 
the  custom  itself  at  first  originated 
in  simple  regret  and  respect  for  the 
dead.  We  cannot  have  any  8tn>ug 
sentiment  without  feeling  the  de- 
sire in  some  way  to  manifest  it 
The  dead  man  was  loudly  lamented 
— ^wept  and  wailed  over — and  the 
mourners  often  cut  and  wounded 
themselves  as  an  exhibition  of  their 
grief.  Well,  at  such  a  moment,  in- 
stead of  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  possessions  of  the  deceased,  the 
survivors  threw  them  into  the  grave 
with  him.  They  were  still  in  a  man- 
ner his  property.  It  would  mani- 
fest a  disrespect  to  the  dead  if  at 
once,  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  his 
chief  was  cold,  another  man  had 
seiaed  upon  his  spear  £nd  carried 
it  to  his  own  hut  Thus  this  one 
passionate  desire  to  manifest  grief 
and  respect  to  a  late  friend  or  chief 
would  saflSciently  account  for  the 
act  of  interring  with  the  body  the 
inatruments  or  weapons  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  using.  The  custom 
once    adopted,    superstition    would 
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step  in  and  enforce  it,  and  the  ima- 
gination would  invest  it  with  a  new 
significance.  6ome  poet  of  the  land 
woald  first  soggest  that,  if  the 
dead  man  rose  from  hin  tomh,  he 
woald  find  himself  equipped  for 
the  chase  or  for  war.  Sometimes 
the  hnned  arms,  vessels,  or  otiier 
implements,  were  broken  before 
they  were  deposited  in  the  grave, 
which  does  not  seem  to  accord  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  laid  there 
for  any  future  use.  It  looks  like 
the  interpretation  of  a  subsequent 
generation  when  it  is  said  that  the 
savage  expected  the  broken  tool  or 
perforated  vessel,  like  the  decayed 
human  body,  to  be  restored  again 
and  made  fit  for  his  use.  Here  is 
an  Indian,  a  Chinook,  buried  in  his 
canoe.  Within  the  canoe  a  broken 
sword  is  deposited.  Am  I  to  gather 
that  the  Chinook  expected  a  mari- 
time life  hereafter,  and  even  to  re- 
vive floating  npon  the  waters?  Does 
not  the  whole  act  seem,  at  least  in 
its  initiation,  to  be  symbolical?  All 
was  at  an  end.  The  man  would 
float  no  more  —  woald  fight  no 
more.  The  canoe  was  buried,  the 
sword  was  broken. 

But  whether  we  are  right  or  not 
in  our  supposition  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  idea— namely,  that  the  arti- 
cles buried  in  the  tomb  with  the 
deceased  would  be  useful  to  him  iu 
an  after  time — ^it  is  plain  that  snob 
an  idea  has  been  entertained,  and 
certainly  all  our  learned  writers 
upon  these  ancient  customs  of 
burial  attribute  this  motive  to  our 
imaginative  forefathers.  When,  in 
the  old  pasan  burrows  of  the  wold 
of  Yorkshire  or  elsewhere,  some 
British  or  Saxon  cliarioteer  has  been 
exhamed,  with  the  iron  wheel-tires 
and  bronzed  horse-furniture  (ihe 
wreck  of  the  decayed  war-chariot), 
and  the  skeletons  of  the  horses, 
eloquent  antiquarians  have  not 
failed  to  say  (as  Mr.  Wilson  does) 
that  the  dead  chiQf  was  buried 
thus  ^Hhat  he  might  enter  the 
Valhalla  of  his  gods,  proudly  borne 
in  the  chariot  in  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  charge  amid  the* 
ranks  of  his  foes/*  We  presume 
they  find  themselves  justified  in  this 
interpretation. 


Here,  again,  we  find  tliat  the  oew 
continent  sets  almost  before  the 
eyes  of  our  traveller  sc-nes  similar 
to  those  which,  as  a  European  arch- 
ffiologisr,  he  had  been  laboriously 
endeavouring  to  reconstruct  in  some 
remote  antiquity. 

"  Upwardu  of  forty  years  fince,  Black 
Bird,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Omaha ws, 
visited  the  city  of  WashiDgtoo,  and  on 
his  return  was  seised  with  smallpox,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  way.  When  the 
chief  fouod  himself  dyinr,  he  called  his 
warriors  around  him,  and,  like  Jacob  of 
old,  gave  commands  oonceraing  bis  buri- 
al, which  were  as  literally  fulfilled.  The 
dead  warrior  was  dressed  id  his  most 
sumptuous  robes*  fully  equipped  with 
his  scalps  and  war-eagle's  plumes,  and 
home  about  sixty  miles  below  the  Oma- 
haw  village  to  a  lofty  bluff  oo  the  Mis- 
souri, which  towers  far  above  all  the 
neighbouring  heights,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  extent  of  landscape.  To  the 
summit  of  this  bluff  a  beautiful  white 
steed,  the  fiivourite  war  horse  of  Black 
Bird,  was  led ;  and  there,  in  presenee  of 
the  whole  nation,  the  dead  chief  was 
placed  with  great  ceremony  on  its  back, 
looking  towards  the  river,  where,  as  he 
had  said,  he  could  see  Uie  canoes  of  the 
white  men  as  they  traversed  the  bro^d 
waters  of  the  Missouri  His  bow  was 
placed  in  his  hand,  his  shield  and  quiver, 
with  his  pipe  and  medicine  bag,  hung  by 
his  side.  liis  store  of  pemmican  and  his 
well-filled  tobacco-poucli  were  rapplied, 
to  sustain  him  on  the  long  journey  to 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  great  Maoi- 
tou,  where  the  spirits  of  his  fathers 
awaited  his  coming.  The  medieine-meo 
of  the  tribe  performed  their  most  mystic 
charms  to  secure  a  happy  passscre  to  the 
land  of  the  great  departed  ;  and  all  else 
being  completed,  each  warrior  of  the 
chiefs  own  band  covered  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand  with  vermilion,  and  stamped 
its  impress  on  the  white  sides  of  the  de- 
voted war-steed.  This  done,  the  Indi- 
ans gathered  turfs  and  soil,  and  placed 
them  around  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  the 
horse.  Grudually  the  pile  arose  under 
th^  combined  labour  of  many  willing 
hands,  iinfi/  the  living  nteed  and  iff  dead 
rider  t^re  buried  together  under  the  m^ 
mcrial  mound;  and  high  over  the  crest 
of  the  lofty  tumolus  which  covered  the 
warrior's  eagle  plumes  a  cedar  poet  was 
reared,  to  mark  more  eleariy  to  the  voy- 
agers on  the  Missouri  the  last  resting- 
place  of  Black  Bird,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Omahaws." 
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Bat  there  is  one  passage  io  ICr. 
'Wilson's  book  which,  we  think,  to 
the  student  of  the  ancient  mjtb  or 
reh'gioos   legend    mast    be    replete 
with    interest.      It    occurs    in    the 
chapter  which  treats  on  the  nse  of 
tobacco   and   that   custom  of  smok- 
ing which  we  have  imported   from 
the  8a?age,  much  to  the  delectation, 
no  doubt,  of  those  who  inhale  the 
fumes  of  what  they  are  pleaded    to 
call  the  fragrant  weed,  and   much, 
assuredly,  to  the  di^ust  and  suffer- 
ing of  those  who  are  inyolved,  most 
UDwiUingly,   in    the    smoke    which 
others    are    exhaling    around    them. 
Neyer  were  two  parties  more  sharp- 
ly divided   than   the   smokers    and 
the    non-smokers.      The    frst    will 
doubtless  agree  with    the  Indian  in 
the  belief  that  tobacco  was  of  divine 
origin.     Did  not  two  hunters  of  the 
Susquebannas    share   their    veniaon 
with  a  lovely  squaw  who   mysteri- 
ously appeared   before   them  in  the 
forest?  and  did  they  not,  '^on  re- 
taroing  to  the  scene  of  their  feast 
thirteen   moons  after,   find   the  to- 
bacco-plant growing  where  she  had 
sat?''  and   do   not   Indians   tell   us 
that  the  Great  Spirit  freely  indulges 
in    the    intoxicating    fumes    which 
they  themselves  love  so  well?    The 
non-smokers   hold  a  different  faith. 
Thev   see   no  celestial  gifc  in   this 
black,    fuliginous   amasement;     and 
if  they  do  not  ascribe  to  It  a  devil- 
ish origin,  they  assert  that  it  is  en- 
joyed   with    a  devilish   indifference 
to    those    to    whom    their    beloved 
smoke  is  but  stench    and    sickness. 
Into  this  cQstom  of  tobacco-smoking 
Mr.  Wilson  enters  at  large,  and   be- 
stows much  learning  on  the  inquiry ; 
but  it  is  especially  to  the  institution 
of  the  pipe  of  peace  amongst  the  In- 
dians that  we  would  now  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

We  have,  as  Mr.  Wilson  tells  the 
story,  the  complete  dissection  of  a 
myth;  we  see  how  a  legend  arises, 
or  may  arise,  partly  from  the  most 
trivial  causes,  and  partly  from  gener- 
ous impulses  find  high  imaginations. 
Between  the  Minnesota  and  the 
Missouri  rivers  there  stands  a  bold 
perpendioaiar  cliff,  **  beautifully 
marked    with     distinct     horizontal 


layers  of  light  grey  and  row  •r 
flesh-coloured  qaartz.''  Near  this  a 
famous  red  pipe-stone  is  procured; 
a  material,  we  presume,  better  fitted 
than  any  other  for  making  pipes. 
Traoes  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
excavation  prove  that  it  has  been 
the  resort,  during  many  generations, 
of  Indian  tribes,  seeking  this  fam- 
ous red  pipe-stone.  A  spot  to  which 
independent  tribes  oame  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  this  only,  became 
neutral  gronod;  became  a  spot  on 
which  they  might  meet  in  peace — 
perhaps  to  discuss  their  points  of 
difference.  Bat  in  prooett  of  time 
it  became  a  sacred  spot,  and  the 
peace  between  hostile  tribes  was 
preserved  by  a  religioos  sanction. 
There  are  marks  on  the  rock  re- 
sembling  the  track  of  a  large  bird. 
These  were  converted  into  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
Great  Spirit,  therefore,  at  one  time 
descended  upon  tlie  rook  and  taaght 
— ^what  else  coold  he  be  suppooed 
to  teadi? — ^the  sacred  neatrality  of 
the  spot,  and  the  privilege  and  daty 
of  all  tribes  to  renew  their  pipes 
there,  and  especially  the  ealnmet,  or 
pipe  of  peace.  The  last  version  of 
the  tradition  rnns  thus: — 

"Many  ages,"  say  the  Sioux,  "after 
the  red  m^n  were  made,  when  all  the 
different  tribes  were  at  war,  the  Great 
Spirit  called  them  all  together  at  the 
Red  Rocks.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  red  nations  were  assem* 
bled  in  infinite  numbers  in  the  plain 
below.  He  took  out  of  the  rock  a  pieee 
of  the  red  stone,  and  made  a  large  pipe. 
He  smoked  it  over  them  all ;  told  them 
that  it  was  part  of  their  flesh;  that 
though  they  were  at  war  they  must 
meet  at  this  place  as  friends ;  that  it 
belonged  to  them  all ;  that  they  most 
make  their  calumets  from  it,  and  smoke 
them  to  him  whenever  they  wished  to 
appease  him  or  get  his  goodwill.  The 
smoke  from  -his  big  pipe  rolled  over 
them  all,  and  he  diaappeared  in  the 
elond." 

The  Sionx,  notwithstanding  this 
good  teaching  of  the  very  tradition 
which  they  still  repeat  to  the  stran- 
ger, have,  by  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est^ taken  possession  of  the  sacred 
neutral  ground;    and  they,  and  all 
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other  tribes  of  the  red  race,  are 
either  being  absorbed  into  the  white 
popalation  or  exterminated  by  it. 
The  development  of  the  myth  and 
the  people  of  the  myth  has  been 
therefrom  alike  arrested.  But  how^ 
clearly  we  see  its  growth  and  for- 
mation! To  what  a  mystical  faith 
that  flesh-oolonred  qnartz  was  con- 
ducting 1  And  what  mingling  of 
the  divine  and  human  would  have 
been  suggested  by  the  act  recorded 
of  the  Great  Spirit!  If  these  Indian 
tribes  had  finally  coalesced  in  one 
nation,  the  myth  would  have  been 
exalted,  and  the  Great  Spirit  would 
have  taught  them  an  eternal  bond  of 
peace  and  brotherhood.  If  civilisa- 
tion and  ealture  had  still  farther  ad- 
vanced, this  peace  and  brotherhood 
would  have  embraced  all  mankind, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  the  highest 
moral  teaching. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr. 
Wilson^s  book  is  occupied  with 
those  ancient  remains,  whether  in 
tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  in 
the  forests  of  Central  America, 
which  speak  of  a  civilisation,  or  at 
least  of  nations  and  of  cities  that 
had  existed  and  left  their  ruins  be- 
hind them,  anterior  to  what  we  call 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
The  subject  is  highly  interesting, 
and  it  loses  none  of  its  interest  in 
the  hands  of  our  author.  He  speaks 
very  decidedly  on  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  nu)Qnds  and  the  earthworks 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  less 
decidedly  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
monumental  pillars  and  other  archi- 
tectural remains  which  were  first 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Enelish  public  throdgh  the  travels 
of  Mr.  Stephens  in  Central  America. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Squier  still  con- 
tains, we  believe,  the  fullest  account 
we  possess  of  those  vast  circular 
mounds,  and  other  extraordinary 
earthworks,  discovered  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 
Both  these  writers,  Mr.  Stephens 
and  Mr.  Squier,  produced  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  their  seve- 
ral works  a  very  vivid  inopression 
on  the  reading  public  of  England. 
Both   of   them   broke   ground   into 


quite  new  fields  'of  inquiry,  but 
both  of  them  left  the  mind  rather 
excited  than  informed.  This  was 
to  be  expected  when  the  subject  was 
of  so  novel  and  surprising  a  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Squier  saw  evidences  of 
serpent- worship  and  of  other  re- 
ligious rites  which  his  study  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Old  World  bad 
made  familiar  to  his  imagination, 
in  the  circular  mounds  which  be 
traced  in  the  open  field ;  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, as  he  broke  his  way  throngh 
the  forests,  saw  the  ruins  of  another 
Egypt  stand  before  him. 

That  no  tradition  should  exist 
amongst  the  present  race  of  Indi- 
ans with  respect  to  these  primitive 
"mound-builders,"  is  not  surprising; 
nor  would  this  alone  indicate  any 
very  great  antiquity.  Mr.  Wilsou 
thinks  the  state  in  which  the  skele- 
tons were  found  within  the  tumnli 
—  crumbling  to  dust  on  being 
touched — ^is  sufficient  proof  of  their 
great  age.  One  must  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  burial,  all  the 
influences  to  whicli  the  skeleton  has 
been  exposed,  before  any  safe  concln- 
sion  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact 
But,  leaving  undetermined  the  anti- 
quity of  these  remains,  we  tbiok  it 
plain  that  the  0rst  discoverers  of 
them,  whether  of  the  mounds  or  of 
the  mined  cities,  have,  with  the 
natural  enthusiasm  pertaining  to 
all  discoverers^  exaggerateil  the  evi- 
dence they  display  of  civilisatioo, 
or  progress  in  the  arts.  Alter  all, 
the  soundest  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  '^  mound-builders"  and  the 
builders  of  the  deserted  cities  were 
but  the  intellectual  progenitors  of 
those  half- civilised  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  whom  the  Spatn'ards  en- 
countered and  destroyed.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  higher  or  eqoal 
state  of  civilisation  had  been  at- 
tained and  lo§t  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards. 

The  quite  circular  form  of  an 
extensive  mound  or  earthwork  is 
thought  to  imply  a  knowledge  of 
geometry  or  trigonometry,  becaose 
a  modem  surveyor  would  proceed 
in  a  certdn  scientific  manner  to  lay 
out   such  a  circle.     But  the   bIow 
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process  of  measuring  a  number  of 
radii  from  a  given  centre,  and  con- 
necting tbeir  terminal  points,  would 
probably  have  sufficed  for  all  that 
these  early  geometers  executed.  Or 
they  might  have  drawn  a  smaller 
circle,  iu  the  first  instance,  by  a 
movable  radios,  and  then  traced 
a  larger  and  a  larger  one  outside  of 
this,  till  tliey  had  obtained  one  of 
the  requisite  magnitude.  Time  and 
labour  will  accomplish  much,  and 
with  very  little  help  from  art  or 
science.  But  where  imagination 
seems  to  play  the  subtlest  tricks 
with  onr  antiquarians  is  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  beantiful  in  such 
relics  of  the  fine  arts  as  are  dis- 
covered in  these  mounds  and  oitiea. 
We  have  prints  given  us  here  of 
carved  pipes  found  in  the  tombs, 
which  we  are  told  are  very  beauti- 
ful. To  our  eye  they  do  not  look 
beautiful  at  all,  and  very  little  in  ad- 
vance of  other  prints  which  repre- 
sent pipes  carved  by  the  present 
race  of  Red  Indians.  But  it  is  when 
the  antiquarian  critic  finds  himself 
amongst  the  remains  of  the  rude 
sculptures  of  Central  America  that 
he  shows  himself  most  under  the 
influence  of  this  glamour.  If  we 
had  not  the  pictures  or  engravings 
by  which  to  check  the  text,  we  should 
think  that  Thebes  and  Memphis 
bad  been  long  ago  outrivalled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  have 
not  forgotten  Mr.  Stephens's  book 
of  travels ;  they  will  remember 
how  he  entered  with  his  guide  into 
what  seemed  an  untrodden  forest 
at  Copan,  apparently  undisturbed 
from  its  very  creation  j  and  how, 
as  he  made  his  w^  with  his  axe 
through  the  brushwood  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  an  upright 
column  of  stone  elaborately  carved. 
In  the  centre  of  this  a  human  face 
of  gigantic  proportions  stared  out 
upon  him.  Some  of  these  monu- 
nients  had  been  overpowered  by 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  and  displaced  from 
tlieir  upright  position  by  huge 
branches  that  half  encircled  them; 
others   lay  upon  the  ground,  as  if 


bound  down  by  the  vines  and 
other  great  creepers  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest.  Nothing  disturbed  the 
solitude  of  the  scene  except  a  gri- 
macing procession  of  monkeys,  who 
from  Uie  branches  of  the  trees  were 
looking  alternately  at  the  traveller, 
and  at  the  mysterious  objects  which 
had  attracted  the  traveller's  atten- 
tion. As  he  proceeded  he  came 
upon  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  broad 
surface,  on  which  evidently  some 
other  structure  had  been  raised ; 
and  then  again  he  entered  a  square 
enclosure  with  stens,  which  might 
have  been  intended  for  seats,  run- 
ning up  on  all  sides,  reminding  him 
of  a  Koman  amphitheatre.  No 
book<t  had  told  him  of  the  existence 
even  of  this  ruined  city.  Who  had 
built  it,  who  had  lived  in  it,  no  one 
conld  say.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try could  only  answer  him  with 
their  "  Quien  mbeV^  who  knows? — 
an  answer  always  suflScient  for 
themselves.  There  was  not  even  a 
tradition,  not  even  a  palpable  lie, 
to  be  heard.  Men  were  as  silent 
about  these  cities  as  the  forest  it* 
self. 

What  wonder  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  traveller  should  be 
excited,  and  that  he  should  see 
more  than  the  eye — as  a  simple 
optical  instrument— disclosed  to 
him  ?  Assuredly  his  enthusiasm 
as  to  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture  is 
not  supported  by  the  drawings  he 
has  given  us.  He  commends  to  us 
these  drawings  of  the  artist  as  being, 
**  next  to  the  stones  themselves," 
the  most  perfect  materials  on  which 
to  form  our  judgment.  And  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  certain,  that  a 
modem  artist,  trained  to  the  correct 
representation  of  the  human  figiire, 
would  err,  if  he  erred  at  all,  by  tm- 
prwing  the  drawing  in  these  gro- 
tesque sculptures.  It  would  require 
a  distinct  effort  in  the  modern  art- 
ist to  depart  from  the  true  outline 
and  proportions  of  the  human  form ; 
and  whenever  his  attention  relaxed, 
he  would  infallibly  become  more 
correct  than  his  original.  Well,  we 
see  in  the  delineation  here  given  us 
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a  mere  pillar,  in  the  centre  of  which 
IB  carved  a  Lanian  face,  and  lo^er 
down  two  fat  arms,  which  the  ima- 
gination is  to  connect  with  the  un- 
meaning face  above  ttiem;  and  we 
aretoKl  in  the  text  **tljat  the  char- 
acter of  this  image  is  grand,  and 
it  wonid  be  difficult  to  exceed  the 
richness  of  the  ornament.'*  We 
tarn  the  page  and  see  another 
gigantic  head,  with  huge  saucer 
ejes,  such  as  a  child  woald  draw, 
and  we  are  told  that "  the  style  is 
giwd,"  and  that  **the  great  expan- 
sion of  the  eyes  seems  intended  to 
inspire  awe.**  80  are  the  masks 
sold  in  oar  t^-ahops  to  mischief- 
loving  boys.  Bnt  reiy  silly  savages 
must  those  have  been  in  whom  soch 
absnrd  figan^  conld  have  hispired 
awe.  Mr.  Stephens  is  constantly 
being  "  arrested  by  the  beauty  of 
the  sculpture/'  The  has- reliefs  at 
Palenque  are  indeed  superior  to 
anything  he  met  with  at  Copan, 
and  some  drawings  from  these  ex- 
hibit an  unexpected  grace,  and  an 
outline  perhaps  unconsciously  im- 
proved by  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
But  here  also  we  are  startled  at  the 
discrepancy  between  the  description 
of  the  enraptared  traveller  and  the 
representation  in  the  engravings. 
"We  have,  in  one  of  them,  a  figure 
sitdng  cross-legged  upon  a  narrow 
bench  ;  his  legs  are  tnoked  up 
under  him  painfully  tight,  and  his 
balance  must  be  preserved  with 
ffreat  difficulty ;  his  large  nose  is 
in  manifest  danger  of  breaking  it- 
self upon  the  floor.  We  are  told 
that  this  figure  sits  "on  a  couch, 
ornamented  with  two  leopards' 
hearls,*'  and  that  *Hhe  attitude  is 
eaey^  and  the  expression  calm  and 
benevolent"  The  first  discoverer 
must  evidently  have  looked  with 
something  of  a  lover's  eye. 

The  learned  antiquarian  has  been 
nowhere  more  exposed  to  delusion 
than  in  this  New  World.  Mr.  Wil- 
son gives  us  an  amusing  account 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Dighton 
Rock,  which  has  received  so  many 
various  interpretations.  It  stands 
in  New  England ;  and  at  a  time 
when  it  was  a,  favourite  speculation 


of  its  theologians,  that  the  Pboeni- 
cians  had  been  the  earliest  colonists 
of  America,  and  that  the  accar^ 
race  of  Canaan  had  been  banished 
there,  this  inscription  was  decided 
to  be  Punic  Dr.  Btilea,.  President 
of  Yale  College,  when  preaching  in 
1788  before  the  Governor  and  State 
of  Connecticut,  appealed  to  the 
Dighton  Bock,  graven,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  old  Punic  or  Phoeni- 
cian character  and  language,  in 
proof  that  the  Indians  were  of  the 
cursed  seed  of  Canaan,  and  were  to 
be  displaced  and  rooted  out  by  the 
European  descendants  of  Japbetl 
"  The  Pboanioians,"  says  Dr.  Stiles, 
^*  charged  the  Dighton  and  other 
rocks  in  Narraganset  Bay  with 
Panic  inscriptions  remaining  to  this 
day,  wliich  last  I  myself  have  re- 
peatedly seen  and  taken  off  at  large, 
as  did  Professor  Sewell.  He  has 
lately  transmitted  a  copy  of  this 
inscription  to  M.  GrebeHn  of  the 
Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences,  who, 
comparing  them  with  the  Ponic 
mifldography,  judges  them  to  be 
Punic,  and  has  interpreted^  them  as 
denoting  that  the  ancient  Cartha- 
ginians once  visited  these  distant 
regions." 

Various  copies,  all  profbesing  to 
be  most  carefully  executed,  of  this 
inscription,  were  sent  to  antiquarian 
societies,  to  maseums,  to  oolleges, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America. 
A  learned  Colonel  Vallency,  of  the 
London  Antiquarian  Sodety,  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  inscrfptioa 
was  neither  Phoenician  nor  Panic, 
bat  Siberian.  Then  it  became  the 
fashion  to  look  upon  the  Danee  and 
the  Northmen  as  the  first  discover- 
ers of  America,  or  its  first  colonists, 
and  the  Punie  was  changed  into  a 
JSunic  inscription.  The  names  of 
Thorfinn  and  other  Norse  heroes 
were  plainly  read  in  this  wild  scrawl 
upon  the  Dighton  Rock.  Learned 
Danes  themselves  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciphering  the  name  at 
least  of  the  chief  hero  who  conduct- 
ed the  expedition  of  which  this  is  a 
memorial,  though  they  oonfiffls  that 
the  names  of  his  associates  are  not 
quite  so  legible. 
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"Surely  no  inscription,"  continnes 
Mr.  WiboB,  ^'uioient  or  modern,  not 
even  the  Bebistun  cnneatiee  or  the  tri- 
lingual Roidtta8tone,6ver  received  more 
faithful  stndy.  fiat  the  most  cuiioufl 
matter  relating  to  thie  written  roek  ia^ 
that  after  being  thua  put  to  the  qneation 
by  Uarned  inqulsitora  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  it  did  at  length  yield  a  most 
Kurprifiing  respoDse.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
tested  the  origin  aud  significance  of  the 
Dl,'hton  Rock  inscription,  by  submitting 
a  copy  of  it  to  Chin^wauk,  an  intelligent 
Indian  chief,  faminar  with  the  native 
system  of  picture-writing.  The  result 
was  an  interpretation  of  the  whole  aa  the 
record  .of  an  Indiaa  triumph  over  some 
rival  native  tribe,  and  the  eonyiotion  on 
Mr.  Sehooleraft's  part  that  the  graven 
rock  is  aimply  an  example  of  Indian 
rock-writings  attributable  to  the  Wabe- 
Dakies  of  l^ew  England ....  And  such 
is  the  conviction  reluctantly  formed  in 
the  mind  of  the  most  eotnasiaatic  be- 
liever in  the  discovery  and  colonisation 
of  Kew  England  by  the  Northmen." 

We  are  ia  danger  of  losing  onr 
way  entirely  amongst  the  multitnde 
of  intereetiDg  eabjects  which  Mr. 
Wilson's  two  thick  Tolames  present 
to  us — and  present,  it  mnst  Im9  con- 
fessed, in  a  somewhat  confused  ar- 
ray. A  rather  pleasant  effect  is  pro- 
doeed  by  the  brinffiog  together  the 
knowledge  of  the  European  archsB- 
ologist  with  the  observations  of  the 
modem  traveller;  bat  this  leads 
to  a  disonrsive  style.  In  spite  of 
the  distinct  titles  of  the  several 
chapters,  we  never  know  precisely 
what  we  are  disonssing,  and  where 
to  look  for  anything  a  second  time 
which  we  may  remember  to  have 
read.  We  are  now  engaged  with 
the  wild  Indians,  snd  are  re- 
minded of  sach  human  cariosities 
as  the  ^Flatheads,'*  who  glory  in 
producing  a  defbnned  skoil  by  a 
distressiog  pressure  on  the  infant's 
bead,  o(  whidi  process  we  have  a 
gilded  picture  strangely  ornament- 
ing our  learned  volnmes.  These 
Flatheads  are  plainly  aninjared  in 
their  intellects  by  this  distjrtioD  of 
the  skull;  so  as  there  is  room  left 
for  the  development  of  the  cere- 
bram,  all  seems  right;  and  even 
wheii  nature  keeps  the  formation  of 
the  skull  in  her  own  hands,  we  ap- 


prehend this  is  all  thnt  is  wanted. 
These  Flatheads  contrive  to  make 
slaves  of  the  neighbouring  rouud- 
headed  Indians, — who,  by  the  way, 
are  not  permitted  to  flatten  the 
heads  of  timr  children,  this  being 
jealously  guarded  as  a  sign  of  free- 
dom and  aristocratic  privileges. 
They  are  said  to  look  with  contempt 
on  the  whites,  as  bearing  in  tlte 
shape  of  their  heads  the  hereditary 
mark  of  slaves.  After  contemplat- 
ing for  a  time  these  onprogressive 
natives,  some  railroad  car  comes 
whizzing  pa.^t,  or  the  posts  of  the 
electric  telegraph  remind  the  author 
of  the  go-ahead  American  who  is 
gradually  appropriating  all  th;  soil 
to  himself.  We  have  a  highly  char- 
acteristic trait  mentioned  of  the 
new  race.  Not  only  does  he  out 
down  forests  and  break  up  the 
prairie,  but  he  trades  in  ioater-lots 
— in  land  still  covered  with  water; 
appropriates  and  sells  half  the 
soil  of  a  lake  which  has  yet  to  be 
reduced  to  the  economical  proportion 
he  intends  to  allow  it. 

The  two  races  cannot  plainly  long 
reside  on  the  same  continent;  bat 
Mr.  Wilson  brings  before  us  a  fact 
which  will  probably  be  new  to  moet 
English  readers.  It  is  almost  as 
much  an  absorption  into  the  white 
race  as  a  process  of  extinction  t^at 
is  now  going  on  amongst  the  Red 
Indians.  Wherever  the  whites, 
whether  they  are  French,  or  Eng- 
lish, or  Scotch,  have  been  long  set- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indian 
tribes,  there  has  grown  op  a  mixed 
race  or  half-breed.  This  half-breed, 
in  some  instances,  remains  in  the 
settlement  of  the  whites,  but  in 
others  it  still  follows  the  mode  of 
life  of  its  Indian  parent,  and  a 
race  grows  up  that  ia  neither  Euro- 
pean nor  Indian.  Whole  tribes 
seem  now  to  be  constituted  of  tliis 
half-breed,  and  they  are  distin- 
guished for  their  power  of  endor- 
anoe  and  their  greater  faculty  for 
social  organisation.  But  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approximate  to  the  Euro- 
pean, the  less  likelihood* is  there  that 
they  will  long  remain  distinct  and 
separated  from  the  European  by  thdr 
mode  of  life. 
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"  The  idea,"  says  Mr.  VfHaon,  "of  the 
absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the  Anglo- 
American  race  will  not,I  am  aware,  meet 
with  a  ready  acceptance,  even  from  those 
who  dwell  where  its  traces  are  most  per- 
ceptible ;  but  fully  to  appreciate  its  ex- 
tent, we  must  eudeavour  to  follow  down 
the  course  of  events  by  which  the  con- 
tinent  has  been  transferred  to  the  de- 
scendants of  its  European  oolonista.  At 
eyery  fresh  stage  of  colonisation  or  pio- 
neering into  Uie  wild  west^  the  work  has 
necessarily  been  accomplished  by  the 
hardy  youths,or  the  hunters  and  trappers 
of  the  clearing.  Rarely  indeed  did  they 
carry  with  them  their  wives  or  daugh- 
ters; but  where  they  found  s  home 
amongst  savage  haunted  wildit^they  took 
to  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of 
the  coil.  To  this  mingling  of  blood, 
eyen  in  its  least  fayonrable  aspects,  the 
prejudices  of  the  Indian  presented  little 
obstacle.  Henry,  in  his  narrative  of 
travel  among  the  Cristineaux,  says, 
'  One  of  the  chiefs  assured  me  that  the 
children  borne  by  their  women  to  Euro- 
peans were  bolder  warriors  aod  better 
nunters  than  themselves.'  The  fact  is 
unquestionable  that  all  along  the  widen- 
ing outskirts  of  the  newer  clearings,  and 
wherever  an  outlying  trading  or  hunting 
post  is  eetabluhed,  we  find  a  fringe  of 
naif-breed  population,  marking  the  tran- 
fldtional  border-land  which  is  passing 
away  from  its  aboriginal  claimants.  . . . 
At  all  the  white  settlements  near  those 
of  the  Indians  the  evidence  of  admixture 
is  abundant,  from  the  pure  half-breed  to 
the  slightly-marked  remoter  descendant 
of  Indian  maternity,  discoverable  only 
by  the  straight  black  hair,  and  a  sin^- 
lar  watery  glaze  in  the  eye,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  English  gypsy.  There  they 
are  to  be  seen,  not  only  as  fishers,  trap- 
pers, and  lumberers,  but  engaged  on 
equal  terms  with  the  whites  in  tlie  trade 
and  business  of  the  place.  In  this  con- 
dition the  population  of  all  the  frontier 
settlements  exists;  it  as  new  settlers 
come  in,  the  mixed  element  disappears, 
it  does  so  purely  by  absorption. 

**  Nor  are  such  traces  confined  to  the 
frontier  settlements.  I  haye  recognised 
the  semi-Indian  features  in  the  gay  as- 
semblies at  a  Canadian  Governor-Gene- 
ral's receptions,  in  the  halls  of  the  Legis- 
lature, among  the  undeiyraduates  of 
Canadian  universities,  and  mingling  in 
the  selectest  social  circles.  And  this  is 
what  has  been  going  on  in  every  new 
American  settlement  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries,  under  every  aiversity  of 
drcumstances." 


This  is  a  liur  more  agreeable  idea 
tban  that  the  Indiana  are  bdng 
everywhere  Mtarted  oat  of  existence 
by  the  eDoroachmeDts  of  the  Euro- 
pean. Bat  that  pcMtion  of  the 
mixed  ofifepring  wbioh  adhered  to 
the  ladian  tribe,  and  became  In- 
dian in  its  habits,  afEbrds  a  still 
more  interesting  sabiect  of  specola- 
tion.  On  the  Red  River  there  is  & 
settlement  of  half-breeds,  nomber- 
ing  about  six  tlionsand.  A  marked 
difference,  we  are  told,  "is  observ- 
able, according  to  then*  white  pa- 
ternity. The  French  half-breeds  are 
more  lively  and  frank  in  tbeir^bear- 
ing,  but  also  lesa  prone  to  settle 
down  to  drndgery  of  fiarming,  or 
other  routine  doties  of  civilised 
life,  than  those  chiefly  of  Scottish 
descent"  If  in  both  oases  the  half- 
breed  has  been  entirely  edocated 
by  its  Indian  parent,  this  would  be 
a  good  instance  of  the  influence  of 
raee  as  separable  from  tbeinflaeDce 
of  edncation.  These  haJf-breeds  are 
generally  superior  in  physical  as 
well  as  mental  qnalitiea,  and  have 
greater  powers  of  endnranoe  tban 
any  of  the  native  tribee  exhibit  Mr. 
Wilson  assures  as  "that  the  last 
traces  of  the  Red  blood  wiU  di9- 
appear,  not  bv  the  extinction  of 
the  Indian  tribes^  bat  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  half-breed  minority 
into  the  new  generations  of  the  pre- 
dominant race." 

Of  the  warlike  tribes  of  native 
Indians  some  have  been  iodoced 
to  settle  down  as  agricnltorists. 
Some  are  Roman  Catholics,  some 
Protestants.  Bat  we  believe  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  signal  amend- 
ments or  progressive  changes  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  mixtnre  of 
European  blood.  To  this  very  day 
the  full-blooded  Indian  despises 
the  civilisation  of  the  white  man, 
or  at  least  thinks  it  something 
that  may  be  good  for  the  white 
man,  but  by  no  means  good  for 
him.  The  fierce  tribee  that  «»- 
sdtnted  the  Camoos  confederacy 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  who  have 
settled  in  Canada,  have  been  all 
more  or  less  tamed,  bat  they  have 
all  lost  the  parity  of  their  race; 
and  when  we  hear  of  tbehanlsr(tf 
the  prairies  taking  upon  himself  the 
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mode  of  life  of  European  colonists,  may  to  many  persons  seem  an  nn- 

we  may  be  snre  that  this  change  satisfeotory   acconnt.     But  no  one 

has    been   facilitated   by   an    inter-  dispntes  that  writing  is  an  inven* 

mixture  of  the  two  races.    Some  of  tion  of  man.    Even  if  the  steps  of 

these    tribes   have    forgotten   their  this  invention  had  not  been  traced, 

own  language,    and    ^>e8k  only   a  we    should    have    been   unable   to 

French  jpot^.  frame   any    other    hypothesis   with 

We  do  not  iaif^y  bv  this  obser-  regard  to  an  art  possessed  by  one 

ration  that  the  native  Indians  would  people   and   not   possessed    by    an- 

have   been   incapable  of  advancing  other.    We  may  define  writing  to 

by  a  slow  and   natural   progression  be    the    transmission   of    ideas    by 

of  their  own  on  the  road  of  civilisa*  yisible  and* permanent  signs,  instead 

tion:   on  the  contrary,  we  believe  of  by  momentary  sounds  and  gea- 

that  the  civilisation  of  the  Asteos  tures.    The  art  of  writing,  it  must 

and   the  Peruvians  may  be  seen  in  be  remembered,  is  not  complete  tiU 

its   earliest  stage  amongst  the  Iro-  the  characters  upon  the  paper,  or 

quois.      But    when    the   European  the  parchment,  or  the  plaster  of  the 

encounters   the    savage,   tliere  is  a  wall,  or  the  graven  rock,  interpret 

gap  between  them  which  the  latter  ^^emMheB  to   one  who  knows  the 

cannot  suddenly  traverse.    The  in-  conventional    ralue    of  the  several 

termediate  steps  are  not  pesented  signs.   So  iong  aa  any  picture-writ- 

to  him.    The  time  is  not  given  him  4ng  or  symbolic  figures  act  merely 

by  which  alow>K)hangtng  habits  can  as  aids  to  the  memory,  in  retaining 

be  formed  and  transmitted.     He  is  a   history  of   events  which    is,  in 

required  to  proceed  at  a  faster  pace  Aiot,   transmitted   by  oral   tradition, 

than  his  savage  nature  can  aocom-  writing  is  not  yet   inyented.     The 

plish.     Now,    as   eyery   generation  picture,  however  faithful,  gives   its 

that  has  advanced  upon  its  prede-  meaning  only  to   those  who  know 

oeasors,  transmits,  together  with  its  many  other  facts  which  are  not  in 

knowledge,    some    increasing    apti-  the  picture  itself.    When  a  system 

tade   for   the   acquisition    of    such  of  signs  has  been  invented,  "by  which 

knowledge,    there    is    no    difficulty  iUone  the  ideas  of  one  person,  or  one 

in   believing  that  the  savage  would  generation,    can    be    communicated 

be  exited  iti^  in  his  career  of  civili^  to  another  person  or  another  gene- 

ealion   as  well    by  an  intermixture  ration,   then   the  art  has  been  9,\r 

of   race   as   by   a   participation  of  tained,    whether    those    slguH    are 

kDOwledge.  hieroglyphics  or  alphabetical,  wbe- 

The  whole  chapter  of  Mr.  Wilson  ther   ^ej  are   signs  of   things    or 

on  the  Red  Race  is  well  worthy  of  signs  of  words, 
perusals    The  reader  will  find  in  it       This  is  necessary  to  be  borne  m 

many  interesting  details,  which,  of  mind,  becaase  there  is.  a  certain  nse 

course,   our  space  will  not  permit  of  pictorial  and  symbolic  signs  which 

us  to  allude  ta    We  shall  conclude  is    in   danger  of  being  confounded 

our  notice  by  some  reference  to  a  with  the    perfect    hieroglyph;    and 

topic    especiaUy    interesting    what  we  are  inclined  to  think  this  con« 

we  speak  of  the  progress  of  civiii^  fusion  has  been  made  with  regard 

0atioa-~-nameiy,  the  mode  of  trans*  to  some  of  the  sculntnred  remains 

mitting  ideas,  the   art  of  writing,  discovered  in  Central  America.  We 

or  letters.    Our  author,  according  to  doubt     if     these     ^^  hieroglyphics,'* 

his    favonrite   plvaseology,    entitles  which  scholars  are  invited  to  study 

his   chapter   on  this  subject    *Tke  and  to  interpret,  are   hieroglyphics 

Intellectaal  Instinct:  Letters.'  as  the  word  is  understood   by  the 

The  origin  of  language  may    be  Egyptologist.      Granting    that  they 

open    lo    discussion.      ItB   gradual  always  have  a  meaning,  and  are  not 

growth  from  the  wants,  the  social  introduced,  in  some  cast^a,  as  mere 

paft^np^  the  organisation,  the  mi*  ornaments   (just    as    we    introduce 

metic  and  reasoning  powers  of  man,  the  heads  of   stags    or  the  figures 

yoi^  ZGUi.  87 
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of  little  obSldren  on  apy 
desire  to  ornament),  Btill  it  may  be 
a  mesning  of  that  kind  wbich  oonld 
be  only  intelli^ble  to  one  wLo 
from  other  sources  knew  the  his- 
tory or  Uie  fable  it  was  intended  to 
bring  to  remembrance.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  kind,  half  pictorial 
and  half  symbolic,  would  help  to 
keep  ali^e  the  memory  of  an  event; 
bat,  the  memory  of  it  once  extinct, 
it  oonld  not  rtvive  the  knowledge 
of  the  event  to  ns.  We  should  waste 
onr  ingenuity  in  vain  attempts  to 
read  what  was  oot,  in  fact,  anj 
kind  of  writing. 

The  Peruvians  had  manifestly  not 
advanced  beyond  a  system  of  mne- 
monics, .a  kind  of  memaria  U€haiea. 
With  certain  knots  in  strings  cf 
different  colours  they  had  associated 
certain  ideas.  A  Peruvian  woman 
oould  show  you  a  bundle  of  knotted 
strings  and  tell  you  her  whole  life 
"was  there."  To  her  it  waa,  but 
to  no  one  else.  If  all  the  Peruviana 
agreed  to  astiociate  the  history  of 
Peru  with  other  bundles  of  knotted 
oords,  their  qmpuM  would  still  be 
only  an  aid  to  memory;  the  his- 
tory itself  must  be  conveyed  from 
one  mind  to  another  by  oral  com- 
munication. Some  of  the  Korth 
American  Indians  had  their  tfam- 
purr^  their  many- coloured  belt,  in- 
to which  ihey  talked  their  treaty^ 
or  any  other  matter  it  was  desir- 
able to  remember.  The  Mexicans 
had  mingled  sytTibols  with  their 
picture-writing,  but  they  had  not 
wrought  the  hieroglyphic  into  a  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  wiiich  alone  ideas 
could  be  conveyed  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another.  With  them  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  known.  But  antiqua- 
rians have  formed,  it  seems,  a  diffe- 
rent opinion  of  the  mixture  of  sym- 
bol and  picture  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  Gopan  and  Palenque;  and, 
partly  on  this  ground,  they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  these  cities 
were  built  and  inhabited  bv  a 
people  in  advance  of  the  Mezi* 
cans  or  Aztecs  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards.  Mr.  Wilson  saya  very 
disUnotly  of  those  mysterioua  scalp- 


tares:  ^'They  are  no  rade  abbre- 
viations, like  the  symbok  either  of 
Indian  Otr  Azteo  pictore-writiog; 
but  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
matured  system  of  ideography  ia 
its  last  traaaitional  stage,  befot« 
becoming  a  word-alphabet  like  tUt 
of  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day." 
We  should  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  great  presumption,  if,  with  no- 
thing before  us  but  a  few  engrav- 
ings by  which  to  guide  our  jodg- 
ment^  we  ventured  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
or  of  others  wha  hare  made  tba 
eafadect  one  of  especial  study.  Bat 
oppobite  to  the  very  page  (p.  140, 
vol.  ii.)  from  which  wo  take  this 
laat  sentence  we  have  qooted,  Mr. 
Wilson  gives  as  an  engraving  of 
what  are  denominated  ^'hioK^l;- 
pfaics.^'  It  appears  to  as  as  if  the 
pillar  here  represented  had  been 
divided  into  oompartmenta,  and 
eaoh  oompartment  had  been  filled 
by  the  artist  with  aonie  appropri- 
ate sabjeot,  generally  some  human 
figure  whose  action  and  atUtode 
are  unintelligible  to  as;  but  the 
whole  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  a 
series  of  hieroglyphics,  but  of  indi- 
vidual representations,  eaoh  of  which 
has  its  own  independent  meaning. 
Other  engravings,  indeed,  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  the  hier^y- 
pliic;  the  arbitrary  sign  is  mora 
conspicQOQs,  and  there  is  a  moFB 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  sab- 
Ject;  but  when  we  consider  the 
poverty  of  invention  that  even  in 
later  times  afflieta  the  arts,  and  the 
tendency  to  repeat  and  to  copy 
which  is  very  notioeable  in  rode 
timee,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  same  aubjeot  is  often  found  on 
the  same  monument,  or  that  it  has 
spread  from  Oopan  to  Palenque 
There  is  nothing  in  the  engravuga 
before  ua,  or  in  the  aooonnt  given 
of  them,  which  proves  that  a  really 
hierogiyphio  aystem  had  beea  in- 
vented; and  we  cannot  but  aoa- 
pect  that  those  who  undertalEe  the 
task  oi  deciphering  them  will  in- 
evitably fail,  not  bceaose  the  key 
oaanot  be  foond,  bat  becaoee  na 
key  ever  existed. 
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Suppose  a  moniiment  erected  or 
a  medal  strock  in  hcmour  of  one  of 
onr  own  excellent  missionaries ;  sap- 
pose  it  represented  the  missionary 
Btaoding  with  one  foot  on  a  broken 
image,  or  idol,  and  that  by  his  side 
knelt  some  half-naked  savage  with 
a  cross  in  his  hands — ^this  mixture 
of  plotere  and  of  symbol  would  tell 
its  tale  very  intelligibly  to  Qs,  for 
we  have  heard  before  of  the  labours 
of  the  nussionary.  Bat  suppose 
this  and  other  piotares  of  the  same 
kind  were  handed  down  to  a  remote 
posterity,  who  had  no  information 
ezoept  what  the  piotares  themselves 
coQTeyed  by  which  to  voderstand 
then),  what  hopdess  perplezities 
would  they  fnr  ever  remain  I  And 
the  use  of  the  repeated  symbol 
might  lead  to  the  persoasion  that 
they  were  composed  on  som^d  hiero- 
glyphto  system.  We  might  imagine 
learned  men  toiling  for  ever  over 
eueh  representation,  and  never  com- 
ing to  any  satisfactory  resalt. 

What  different  impressions  the 
same  pictorial  representation  may 
convey  to  two  different  persons,  we 
baTe  many  an  amasing  instance  of 
in  the  history  of  our  Egyptian  dis- 
coveries, or  efforts  at  discovery.  We 
borrow  an  example  from  the  pages 
before  us.  On  the  wall  of  the  tem- 
ple at  PhilflB,  at  the  first  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  a  fignre  is  seen  seated  at 
work  on  what  seems  a  potter's 
wheel,  and  there  is  a  gronp  of 
hieroglyphics  over  its  head.  One 
learned  translator  reads  and  ex- 
plMns  thus  : — '*  Kanm  the  Creator, 
on  his  wheel,  moulds  the  divine 
members  of  Osiris  (the  type  of 
man)  in  the  shining  house  of  life, 
or  the  solar  disk."  Another  learned 
man,  Mr.  Birch  of  the  British 
Moseum,  soars,  if  possible,  still 
higher  for  a  meaning : — "  Phtah 
Totonem,  the  father  of  beginnings, 
is  setting  in  motion  the  egg  of  the 
son  and  moon,  directr)r  of  the  gods 
of  the  upper  world."  Mr.  Wilson, 
we  presume,  in  accordance  with  a  still 
later  interpretation,  calls  this  figure 
fljmply  the  **  ram -headed  god 
Knepb,"  without  explaining  what 
he  is  doing  with  his  wheel.  If  the 
picture  and  the  hieroglyphic   toge- 


ther lead  to  such  various  resnliSy 
we  may  easily  ooocdve  what  wild 
work  would  be  made  by  ao  attempt 
to  interpret  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion alone. 

We  hesitate  to  assign  to  the  in* 
scriplioos  discovered  in  these  rained 
cities  the  trae  character  of  hiero- 
glyphics; that  is,  of  a  system  of 
symbols  by  means  of  which,  inde- 
pendently of  oral  tradition,  the 
ideas  of  one  generation  could  be 
conveyed  to  another.  Bat  onr 
readers  woald  probably  prefer  to 
have  Mr.  Wilson's  matnred  jadg- 
ment  to  oar  own  ooqjectarea.  He 
says : — 

**  On  the  soulptured  tablets  of  Gopan, 
Quirigua,  and  Paleuque,  as  well  as  on 
the  cciosaal  atatuea  at  Copan  and  other 
ancient  sites  in  Central  America,  groups 
of  hieroglyphic  devices  occur  arranged 
in  perpendicular  or  horizontal  rows,  as 
regularly  as  the  letters  of  any  ancient  of 
modern  inscription.  The  analogies  to 
Egy  ntiaii  hierog  yphics  are  great,  for  all 
the  figures  embody,  more  or  lese  clearly 
defined,  representations  of  objects  in  na- 
ture or  art  But  the  differences  are  no 
leas  essential,  and  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  in  these  columns  of  sculp* 
tared  symbols  we  witness  the  highest 
development  to  which  picture-writing 
attained,  in  the  progress  of  that  indi- 
genous American  civiliBation  so  singu- 
larl}'  illustrative  of  the  intellectual  unity 
which  binds  together  the  divers  races  of 
man.  ^  A  portion  of  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription which  accompanies  the  remark- 
able Paleuque  sculpture  of  a  figure  of- 
fering what  has  been  assumed  to  repre- 
sent an  infant  before  a  cross,  will  best 
suffice  to  illustrate  ihe  characteristics  of 
this  form  of  writing." 

What  is  the  antiquity  of  these 
rained  cities?  The  first  tendency 
was  to  carry  them  back  into  some 
very  remote  period,  far  beyond  the 
memory  or  knowledge  of  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians.  This  was  the 
first  impression  of  Mr.  Stephens; 
afterwards  he  was  disposed  to  bring 
them  nearer  the  epoch  of  the  8i>aa- 
ish  conquest.  He  had  lent  a  cre- 
dulous eiir  to  the  history  of  some 
good  padre^  who  had  assured  him 
that  a  native  Indian  city,  greater 
than  Oopan  oonld  have  ever  been. 
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jrtill  existed  in  a  flonirishiDg  asd 
popaloua  condition,  in  some  dis- 
trict untrodden  by  the  Enropean 
traveller.  And  this  faith,  that  a 
Copan  still  existed,  naturally  in- 
duced him  to  believe  that  the  rained 
Oopan,  not  belonging  to  an  extinet 
civilisation,  might  not  be  so  old  as 
he  first  presumed  it  to  be.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  it  possible 
that  some  of  these  cities  might  hare 
been  inhabited  at  the  time  Of  the 
fipani&h  conquest,  and  that  others 
at  that  period  were  already  a  heap 
of  ruins.  War  appears  to  have  been 
incessant  among^  almost  all  the 
tribes  of  the  native  Americans.  On 
this  account  it  appears  to  us  very 
probable  that  many  cities  may  have 
been  built  and  destroyed,  and  a 
partial  civilisation  won  and  lost 
In  them,  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  8uch  oscillations^ 
Tery  likely,  occurred  in  the  progress 
of  American  civilisation.  And  in 
some  of  these  oscillatory  move- 
ments a  nearer  approach  might 
have  been  noade  to  the  art  of  vn'lt- 
iiig  than  in  that  one  phase  of  this 
civilisation  in  which  the  European 
discovered  and  destroyed  it  for  ever. 
But  our  impression  is,  that,  viewing 
the  history  of  this  continent  as  a 
whole,  there  has  been  a  slow  irre- 
gular progress,  which  had  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  epoch  of 
Montezuma  and  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
The  earliest  stages  of  human  pro- 


gress are  very  dow,  and  modi  in« 
terrapted  by  wars  of  oonqoesc  aioMl 
extermination.  We  find  no  diffi- 
culty, thereiSure,  in  aadgning  a  great 
antiquity  to  some  of  these  mined 
fities,  and  a  still  greater  antiqmty 
to  the  enrious  mosnds  and  earth- 
works in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, without  necessarily  inferring 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  any 
civilisations  superior  to  what  historj 
has  made  known  to  na.  And  b^ 
fore  these  movnds  were  oonstncted, 
there  might  have  passed  a  k>ng  epoch 
in  which  man  wandered  wiM  by  the 
rivers  and  in  the  Crests  61  this  con- 
tinent. This  last-mentioned  epodi 
of  mere  savage  existence,  some  of  oor 
speculative  philosophers  would  ex- 
tend to  an  enonnoos  duration.  We 
are  not  disposed,  by  any  evidenm 
yet  submitted  to  na,  to  expand  this 
period  to  what  we  moat  not  call  a 
dtspropoTtionats  leogth,  becanse  we 
have  not  the  whole  life  of  the 
human  race -before  us;  hot  which, 
arguing  on  those  progressive  teo- 
denciesi  which,  notwithstanding  the 
impediments  and  checks  &ey  re- 
ceive, oonstitnte  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  the  species,  seems  an  i«r- 
j>robdbls  length.  Let  the  geolpgist, 
however,  to  whom  this  part  of  the 
problem  must  be  banded  over,  pnr- 
sue  his  researches,  and  we  need  not 
say  we  shall  be  happy  to  reoeire 
whatever  knowledge  of  the  now  tot- 
gotten  past  he  ean  bring  to  Hght 
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PART  XVL 


HO.  XXn.— ON  OSBTAIN  PKINCIPLK8   pF    AST  IN   WOSKS  OF  IMAQINATIO^r. 


EvBBT  deacriptioa  of  litorature 
has  its  appropriate  art  This 
trath  is  immediately  acknowledfred 
in  worics  of  imagination.  We 
speak,  in  familiar  phrase,  of  the 
Dramatio  Art,  or  the  Art  of  Poetry. 
Bat  the  presence  of  art  is  less 
generally  recognised  in  works  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason.  Neverthe- 
kes^  art  has  its  plaee  in  a  treatise 
on  political  economy,  or  in  a  table 
of  statisdos.  For  in.  all  sabjects, 
however  rigidly  confined  to  abstract 
prindpies  or  positive  facts,  the 
priDGiples  and  facts  cannot  be 
thrown  together  pell-mell;  they 
require  an  artistic  arrangement. 
Expression  itself  is  an  art.  So 
that  even  works  of  pore  science 
cannot  dispense  with  art,  because 
they  cannot  dbpense  with  ezpres* 
flioD.  What  is  called  method  in 
Science  is  the  art  by  which  Science 
makes  itself  intelligible.  There  is 
exqaisite  art  in  the  arranfirement  of 
A  problem  in  Euclid.  If  a  man 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
&ct  that  all  lines  drawn  from  the 
eentre  of  a  cirde  to  the  circumfer- 
ence are  eqaal,  bat  has  never  seen 
that  fact  proved  by  Euclid,  let  him 
attempt  to  prove  it  in  his  own  way, 
anil  then  compare  his  attempt  with 
the  problem  in  Eoclid  which  de- 
monstrates the  fact^  and  he  will  at 
once  acknowledge  the  master's  art 
of  demonstration.  Pascal  is  said 
to  have  divined,  by  the  force  of  bin 
own  genius,  so  laiig^  a  number  of 
£aclid*d  propositions^  as  to  appear 
almost  miraculous  to  his  admirers, 
and  wholly  incredible  to  his  as- 
persers.  Yet  thai  namber  did  not 
eiueed  eighteen.     In  fact,  art  and 


science  have  their  meeting-point  in 
method. 

And  though  Eant  applies  the 
word  getUma  (ingenium)  strictly 
to  the  cultivators  of  Art,  refusing 
to  extend  it  to  the  cultivators  ^ 
Science,  yet  the  more  we  examine 
the  highest  orders  of  intellect,  whe- 
ther devoted  to  science,  to  art,  or 
even  to  action,  the  more  clearly  we 
shall  observe  the  presence  of  a  fa- 
culty common  to  all  such  ordera  of 
intellect)  because  essential  to  comple- 
tion in  each — a  faculty  which  seems 
so  far  intuitive  or  innate  (ingsnium) 
that,  though  stndy  and  practice 
perfect  it,  they  do  not  suffice  to  be- 
stow— vix.,  the  faculty  of  group- 
ing into  order  and  symmetrical 
form,  ideas  in  themselves  scattered 
and  dissimilar.  This  is  the  faculty 
of  Method;  and  though  every  one 
who  possesses  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  great  man,  yet  every  great  mask 
most  possess  it  in  a  very  superi(»r 
degree,  whether  he  be  a  poet,  a 
philosopher,  a  statesman,  a  general; 
for  every  great  man  exhibits  the 
talent  of  organisation  or  construc- 
tion, whether  it  be  in  a  poem,  a 
philosophical  system,  a  policy,  or 
a  strategy.  And  without  method 
there  is  do  organisation  nor  con- 
struction. But  in  art,  method  is  less 
perceptible  than  in  science,  and  in 
familiar  language  usually  Deceives 
some  other  name.  Nevertheless,  we 
include  the  meaning  when  we  speak 
of  the  composition  of  a  picture,  the 
arrangement  of  an  oratiop,  the  plan 
of  a  poem.  Art  employs  method 
for  the  symmetrical  formation  ai 
beauty,  as  science  employs  it  for 
the  logical  exposiUon  oi  tmth :   but 
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the  mechanioa]  process  is,  in  the  last, 
ever  kept  yisibly  distinct;  while,  in 
the  first,  it  escapes  from  sight  amid 
the  shows  of  colour  and  the  carves  of 
grace. 

And  thongh,  as  I  have  said,  Art 
enters  into  all  works^  whether 
addressed  to  the  reason  or  to  the 
imtigi nation,  those  addressed  to  the 
imagination  are  works  of  Art  par 
emphasis^  for  thc^y  require  much 
moiy  than  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples which  Art  has  in  common 
with  Bcienee.  The  two  part  com« 
pany  with  each  other  almost  as  soon 
as  they  meet  on  that  ground  of 
Method  wfaidi  is  common  to  both,— 
Science  ever  seeking,  through  all 
lorins  of  the  ideal,  to  realise  the 
Positive — Art,  from  all  forms  "of 
the  Positive,  ever  seeking  to  ex- 
tract the  Ideal.  The  heau  ideal  is 
not  in  the  reason — its  only  exist- 
ence is  in  the  imagination.  To 
create  in  the  reft<ler's  mind  images 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  world, 
and  leave  them  there,  imperishable 
ats  the  memories  of  friends  with 
whom  he  has  lived,  and  of  scenes 
ill  which  he  has  had  his  home,  ob- 
Tionsly  necepsitates  a  mnch  ampler 
and  much  subtler  Art  than  that 
whidi  is  required  to  make  a  positive 
fbct  clear  to  the  comprehension. 
The  highest  qnality  ot  Art,  as 
ftpp]ie<l  to  literature,  is  therefore 
called  "  the  Creative."  Nor  do  I 
attach  any  importance  to  the  cavil 
of  some  over  ingenious  critics,  who 
have  denied  that  genius  in  reality 
creates;  inasmooh  asUfae  forms  it 
presents  are  only  new  combinations 
of  ideas  already  existent  New  com- 
binations are,  to  all  plain  intents 
and  purposes,  creations.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  And  though 
the  Deity  no  doubt  can  do  so  now 
•^as  those  who  acknowledge  that 
the  Divine  Creator  preceded  all 
created  things,  must  suppose  that 
He  did  before  there  was  even  a 
Chaos — ^yet,  so  far  as  it  is  vouch- 
safed to  us  to  trace  Him  through 
Nature,  all  that  we  see  in  created 
Nature  is  combined  out  of  what 
before  existed.    Art,  therefore,  may 


be  said  to  create  when  it  combiiies 
existent  details  into  new  wholes. 
No  man  can  say  that  the  wateh 
which  lies  l>eforB  me,  or  the  table 
on  whieh  I  write,  were  not  created 
(that  is,  made)  by  the  watchmaker 
or  cabinetmaker,  because  the  nyi- 
terials  which  compose  a  watch  or  a 
table  have  been  on  the  earth, 
so  far  as  we  know  of  it,  sinee  the 
earth  was  a  world  fit  for  men  to 
dwell  in.  Therefopo,  neither  in 
Nature  nor  in  Art  can  it  be  truly 
said  that  that  power  is  not  ereatire 
which  brings  into  the  world  a  nev 
form,  though  all;  whieh  oompoee  a 
form,  as  all  which  compose  a  flower, 
a  tree,  a  mite,  an  elephant,  a  duu, 
are,  if  taken  in  detail,  as  old  as  the 
gases  in  tiie  air  we  breathe,  or  the 
elementa  of  the  earth  we  tread. 
Bnt  the  Creative  Faculty  in  Art 
requires  a  higlier  power  thao  it  a^s 
in  Natnre;  for  Natore  noay  ereste 
things  withqnt  life  and  mind^ 
Nature  may  create  dost  and  stooa 
which  have  no  other  life  and  mind 
than  are  possessed  by  the  animal- 
ouies  that  inhabit  them.  But  the 
moment  Art  creates,  it  pots  into  it» 
creations  life  and  intellect ;  and  it  is 
only  in  proportion  as  the  life  thus 
bestowed  endures  beyond  the  life  of 
man,  and  the  intellect  thus  expressed 
exceeds  that  which  miUions  of  men 
can  embody  in  <me  form,  that  we  ac> 
knowledge  a  really  great  work  of 
Art — that  we  say  of  the  Artist,  cen* 
turies  after  he  is  dead,  ^  He  was  in* 
deed  a  Poet/'  that  is,  a  ereator :  Ha 
has  created  a  form  of  life  which  the 
world  did  not  know  before,  and 
breathed  into  that  form  a  spirit 
which  preserves  it  from  the  decay  to 
which  all  of  man  himself  except  his 
soul  is  subjected.  Achilles  is  killed 
by  Paris ;  Homer  re-creates  Aehiiles 
— and  the  Achilles  of  Homer  is  alive 
to-day. 

By  the  common  consent  of  all 
educated  nations,  the  highest  order 
of  Art  in  Literature  is  the  Narrative, 
that  is  the  Epic;  and  the  next  to  it 
in  eminence  is  the  Dramatic  We 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  allow 
that  the  objective  faculty — ^which 
is  the  imperaliye  eseantSal  of  excel- 
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lenoe  in  either  of  these  two  soin- 
mite  of  the  ^forked  Paroassas'— 
attains  to  a  sublimer  reach  of  art 
than  the  sabrjeotive — that  is,  in 
cvder  to  make  my  schdastio  a<ijeo- 
tires  familiar  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, 4he  artist  who  reflects  viridly 
and  tnithfaliy,  in  the  impartial 
mirror  of  his  mind,  other  oircam- 
stances,  other  lires,  other  characters 
than  his  own,  belongs  to  a  higher 
order  than  he  who^  subjecting  all 
that  he  contemplates  to  bis  own 
idiosyncrasy*  reflects  bnt  himself  in 
bis  ▼arloQs  images  of  nature  and 
mankind.  We  admit  this  when  we 
«ome  to  examples.  We  admit  that 
H<xner  is  of  a  higher  order  of  art 
than  Sappho;  that  Shakespeare's 
^Macbeth'  is  of  a  higher  order  of 
art  than  Shakespeare's  Sonnets ; 
'Maoi^eth'  being  purely  objective— 
the  Sonnets  being  tlie  most  snbjeo- 
tive  poems  whi4&  the  Elizabetlian 
age  can  exhibit 

Bat  it  is  not  his  choice  of  the 
highest  order  of  art  that  makes  a 
great  artist.  If  one  man  says  ^'I 
will  write  an  epic,"  and  writes  bat 
a  mediocre  epic,  and  another  man 
says  ^I  will  write  a  song,'*  and 
writes  an  admirable  song — ^the  man 
who  writes  what  is  admirable  is 
snperior  to  him  who  writes  what  is 
mediocre.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Horace  is  inferior  to  Homer ^so 
inferior  that  we  cannot  apportion 
the  difference.  The  one  is  epic, 
the  other  lyrical.  But  there  is  no 
donbc  also  that  Horace  is  incalcn>' 
lably  snperioar  to  Trjphiodorus  or 
Sir  Richard  Blacicmore,  though  they 
are  epical  and  he  is  lyrical.  In  a 
word,  it  is  perfectly  obvious^  that 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
art  attempted  must  be  the  powers 
oi  the  artist)  so  that  there  is  the 
requisite  harmony  between  his  sub- 
ject and  his  genius;  and  that  he 
who  com]uan£  a  signal  success  in 
one  of  the  less  elevated  spheres  of 
art  most  be  considered  a  greater 
artist  than  he  who  obtains  but 
indifferent  success  in  the  most 
avdnoos. 

Nevertheless,  narrative  neoessi- 
tatee  so  high  a  stretch  of  imagina- 


tion, and  so  wide  a  range  of  intel- 
lect;  that  it  will  always  obtain,  if 
tolerably  well  told,  a  precedence  of 
immediate  popularity  over  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  an  inferior, 
order  of  the  solid  and  staple  quali- 
ties of  imagination — so  much  so 
that,  even  where  the  first  has  resort 
to  what  may  be  called  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  prose,  as  compared 
wish  the  ivory,  m||ble,  and  cedar 
of  verse,  a  really  great  work  of  Nar- 
rative in  prose  will  generally  obtain 
a  Wider  audience,  even  among*  the 
most  fastidious  readers,  than  poems^ 
however  good,  in  which  the  imagin- 
ation is  less  creative,  and  the  author 
rather  describes  or  moralises  over 
what  is,  than  invents  and  vivifies 
what  never  existed.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  verae  lies  in  its  durabi- 
lity. Prose,  when  appealing  to  tbe 
imagination,  has  not  the  same  cha* 
racteristics  of  enduring  longevity 
as  verse;— first  and  chiefly,  it  is 
not  so  easily  remembered.  Who 
remembers  twenty  linas  in  ^Ivan- 
hoe'?  Who  does  not  remember 
twenty  lines  in  the  'Deserted  Vil- 
lage'? Verse  chains  a  closer  and 
more  minute  survey  to  all  beauties  . 
of  thought  expressed  by  it  than 
prose,  however  elaborately  complet- 
ed, can  do.  And  that  snrvey  is 
carried  on  and  perpetuated  by  snc- 
ceesive  generations.  So  tliat  in  a 
great  prose  fiction,  one  hundred 
years  after  its  date,  there  are  in- 
nnmerable  beauties  of  thought  and 
fancy  which  lie  wholly  unobserved; 
and  in  a  poem,  also  surveyed  one 
hundred  years  after  its  publication, 
there  is  probably  not  a  single  beauty 
undetected.  This  holds  even  in 
the  most  popular  and  imperishable 
prose  fictions,  read  at  a  time  of  life 
when  our  memory  is  most  tena- 
cious, such  as  ^  Don  QnixTote  *  or 
*  Robinson  Crusoe,*  'Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels' or  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  We 
retain,  indeed,  a  lively  impression 
of  tbe  pleasure  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  those  masterpieces;  of 
the  salient  incidents  in  story;  the 
broad  strokes  of  character,  wit,  or 
&noy;  but  quotations  of  striking 
passages  do  not  rise  to  our  lips  as 
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do  the  verses  of  po^tB  immeastiiv 
ably  inferior,  in  the  grand  creative 
gifts  of  Poetry,  to  those  ficUitnista 
of  prose.  And  heooe  the  Verse 
Poet  is  a  more  intimate  oompanioa 
throughout  time  than  the  Prose 
Poet  can  hope  to  be.  In  onr  mo* 
ments  of  aspiration  or  of  desitou-r 
dency,  bis  musical  thoughts  well  up 
from  our  remembrance.  By  a  couple 
of  lines  be  kinoes  the  ambition  of 
our  boyhood,  cv  soothes  into  calm 
the  melaneholy  contemplations  of 
oorage. 

CkBterk  paribui^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantage  of  versa 
over  prose  in  all  works  of  the  ima- 
gination. But  an  artist  does  not 
select  his  own  department  of  art 
with  deliberate  calculation  of  the 
best  chances  of  posthumous  rtf- 
nown.  His  choice  is  determined 
partly  by  his  own  organisation,  and 
partly  also  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  time.  For  these  last  may  con- 
trol  and  tvraimise  over  his  own  more 
special  bias.  For  instance,  in  our 
country,  at  present,  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaiEgeration  to  say  titat  there  is 
no  tragic  drama — scarcely  any  liv- 
ing drama  at  all ;  whether  from  tlie 
.want  of  competent  aotore,^  or  from 
some  disftosition  on  the  part  of  our 
pablic  and  our  critics  not  to  ao* 
cord  to  a  successfal  drama  the 
rank  which  it  holds  in  other  na- 
tions, and  once  held  in  this,  I  do 
not  care  to  examine;  but  the  fact 
itself  is  so  clear,  that  the  Drama, 
though  iu  reality  it  in.  in  itself^  the 
higiiest  order  of  poem,  next  to  the 
Epic,  seems  to  have  wholly  dropped 
out  of  our  consideration  as  belonging 
to  any  form,  of  poetry  whatsoever. 
If  any  Englishman  were  asked  by 
a  foreigner  to  name  even  the  minor 
poets  of  his  country  who  have 
achieved'  reputation  since  the  death 
of  Lord  Byron,  it  would  not  occur 
to  him  to  name  Sheridan  Knowles 
— though  perhaps  no  poet  since 
Shakespeare  has  written  so  many 
successful  dramas;  nay,  if  he  were 
asked  to  quote  the  principal  poets 
whom  England  has  produced,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Beaumoni^  Fletcher,  or  Otway, 


would  ooeur  to  hia  mind  m  readily 
as  Collins  or  Oowper.  We  have  for* 
gotten,  in  sliorly  somehow  or  other, 
except  in  the  single  instance  of 
Shakespeare,  that  dramas  in  versa 
are  poems,  and  that  where  we  have 
a  great  dramatist,  who  can  hold  the 
hearts  of  an  audience  spell^hound, 
we  have  a  poet  insmeasorably  ea- 
perior,  in  all  the  great  qualities  of 
poetry,  to  three-fourtha  of  the  lyri- 
cal, and  still  more  of  the  didactie 
versifiers  who,  lettered  and  bound 
as  British  poets,  ooonpy  so  showy 
a  range  on  our  shelves.  It  is  not 
thus  anywhere  except  in  our  coon* 
try.  Ask  a  Frenchman  who  are  the 
greatest  poets  of  France,  he  names 
her  dramatists  immediate]y-*-Gor- 
neillcf  Baoine,  Moli^ra.  Ask'  a  Ger- 
man, he  names  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler; and  if  yon  inquire  which  of 
the  works  of  those  great  roasters 
in  all  variety  of  soog  he  oonaiden 
tbeir  greatest  poems,  he  at  ones 
names  their  dramas.  But  to  return; 
with  us,  therefore,  the  circmnstan- 
oes  of  the  time  would  divert  an 
author,  whose  natural  bias  might 
otherwise  lead  him  towuds  drama- 
tic composition,  from  a  career  so 
discouraged;  and  as  the  hu-gest 
emoluments  and  the  loudest  re- 
putation are  at  this  time  bestow- 
ed upon  prose  fiction,  so  he  who 
would  otherwise  iiave  been  a  dra- 
matist becomes  a  novelist.  I  speak 
here,  indeed,  from  soine  personal 
exp^ence,  for  I  can  remember 
«well,  that  when  Kr.  Macready  un- 
dertook the  management  of  one  of 
those  two  great  national  theatres, 
which  are  now  lost  to  the  national 
drama,  many  literary  men  tuned 
their  thoughts  towards  writing  for 
the  stage,  sure  that  in  2k£r.  Mac- 
ready  they  could  find  an  actor  to 
embody  their  conoeptiooa;  a  critio 
who  could  not  only  appreciate,  but 
advise  and  guide;  and  a  gentleman 
with  whom  a  man  of  letteis  ooold 
establish  frank  and  pleasant  un- 
derstanding. But  when  Mr.  Mao- 
ready  withiirew  from  an  experiment 
which  probably  reqiured  more  ca- 
pital than  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  risk  in  the    mere    rental   of  a 
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theatre,  which  in  other  oonntriea 
wonld  be  defrayed  by  the  State, 
the  literary  flow  towards  the  drama 
again  ebbed  back,  and  many  a  play, 
fdidtonsly  begun,  remains  to  this 
day  a  fragment  in  the  limbo  of  ne~ 
glected  pigeon-holes. 

The  ctroamstanoes  of  the  time, 
therefore,  tiioogh  they  do  not  ar^^ 
rest  the  steps  of  geniaa,  alter  its 
direction.  Those  departments  of 
art  in  which  the  doors  are  the  most 
liberally  thrown  open,  will  neces- 
sarily most  attract  the  throng  of 
artists,  and  it  is  tbe  more  natural 
that  there  shonld  be  a  rush  toward 
novel-writing,  because  oo  man  and 
no  woman  who  can  seribble  at  aJl, 
ever  doubt  that  they  ean  scribble  a 
noTel.  Oertainly,  it  seems  tbat  the 
kinds  of  writing  most  difficult  to 
write  well,  are  the  easiest  to  write 
ill.  Where  are  the  little  children 
who  oaonot  write  what  they  call 
poetry,  or  the  big  children  who 
cannot  write  what  they  call  no- 
vels f— 

**Scrlb!mnA     indocti    docUqae    po^mftta 
pafisliD,** 

says  Horace  of  the  writers  of  his 
day.  In  oar  day  the  saying  applies 
in  most  force  to  that  dass  of 
poemcUa,  which  pretends  to  narrate 
tbe  epic  of  bfe  in  the  form  of 
prose.  For  the  dooti  as  well  as  the 
indoeti — men  the  most  learned  in 
all  bnt  the  art  of  novel -writing — 
write  novels,  no  less  than  the  most 
ignorant;  and  often  with  no  bet- 
ter sBcoeaa.  One  gentleman  wish* 
ing  to  treat  ns  with  a  sermon,  pots 
it  into  a  novel;  another  gentleman, 
whose  ta^e  is  for  political  disqnisi* 
tioo,  pots  it  into  a  novel;  High 
Ohiirch  and  Low  Ohnroh  and  no 
Ofanroh  at  all,  Tories  and  Radicals, 
and  8pecalat(»8  on  Utopia,  faoey 
tbat  Uiey  condescend  to  adapt 
troth  to  the  ordinary  nndeistand- 
ing,  when  they  thrust  into  a  no- 
vel that  with  which  a  novel  has 
no  more  to  do  than  it  has  with 
astronomy.  Certainly  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  one  to  write  a 
book  in  three  vokmes,  divide  it 
into  chaplen^  and  eall  it  a  nov^; 


but  those  processes  no  more  make 
the  work  a  novel,  than  they  make 
it  a  History  of  China.  We  thus 
see  many  clever  books  by  very 
clever  writers,  which,  regarded  aa 
novels,  are  detestable.  They  are 
written  without  the  slightest  study 
of  tlie  art  of  narrative,  and  with* 
out  the  slightest  natural  gift  to 
divine  it.  Those  critics  who,  in  mo- 
dern times,  have  tbe  most  tiioughc- 
fully  analysed  ^e  laws  of  »sthetio 
beauty,  concur  in  maintaining  that 
the  real  truthfulness  of  all  works  of 
imagination  —  sculpture,  painting, 
written  fiction — ^is  so  purely  in  the 
imagination,  that  the  artUt  never 
aeeka  to  represent  the  paitite  truth^ 
hut  the  idealieed  image  qf  a  trutK 
As  Hbokl  well  observes,  ^^that 
which  exists  in  nature  is  a  some- 
thing purely  individnal  and  parti- 
cular. Art,  on  the  contrary,  is  essen^ 
tially  destined  to  manifest  the  gene- 
ral.** A  fiction,  therefore,  which  is 
desifmed  to  inculcate  an  object 
wholly  alien  to  the  imagination, 
sins  against  the  first  law  of  art;  and 
if  a  writer  of  fiction  narrow  his 
scope  to  i^articulars  so  positive  as 
polemical  controversy  in  matters  ec- 
clesiastical, pditica),  or  moral,  his 
work  may  or  not  be  aa  able  treatise, 
bnt  it  must  be  a  very  poor  novel. 

Religion  and  pohiios  are  not, 
indeed,  banished  from  works  of 
imagination;  hot  to  be  artistically 
treated,  they  must  be  of  the  most 
general  and  the  least  sectarian  de- 
•scription.  In  the  record  of  the 
Fall  of  Man,  for  instance,  Milton 
tfl^es  the  most  general  belief  in 
which  all  ^Christian  nations  concur, 
— nay,  in  which  nations  not  Chris- 
tian still  acknowledge  a  myth  of 
reverential  interest  Or  again,  to 
descend  from  the  highest  rank  of 
poetry  to  a  thirrl  rank  in  novel* 
writing;  when  Mr.  Ward,  in  his 
charming  story  of  ^Tremaine,*  makes 
his  very  plot  consist  in  the  conver- 
sion of  an  infidel  to  a  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  does  not 
depart  from  the  artistic  principle  of 
dealing,  not  with  particulars,  bnt 
with  generals.  Had  he  exceeded 
die  point  at  which  he  very  wisely 
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and  skilfally  stofM,  and  pnebed  his 
ftrgoincDt  beyuod  tbe  dootrioe  on 
wbioh  all  tbeotogians  oonoar,  into 
qneetioDd  on  whioh  they  dispute, 
he  would  bftve  loet  sisfat  of  art  al- 
together. So  in  politics — the  ^o^ 
ral  propofiitioDs  from  which  politics 
start — the  valne  of  liberty,  order, 
civilisation,  dEC — ^are  not  only  with- 
in the  competent  range  of  imagina- 
tive fiction,  but  fomi  sonie  of  its 
k)ftiest  subjects;  bnt  descend  lower 
into  the  praotioal  qneetions  that 
divide  the  passions  of  a  day,  and 
yon  only  waste  all  the  complioated 
machinery  of  fiction,  to  do  what 
you  could  do  mnch  better  in  a  party 
pamphlet.  For,  in  fact,  as  the 
same  fine  cridc,  whom  I  have  pre- 
viously quoted,  says,  with  admirable, 
eloquence : — 

'*Man  enclosed  on  all  tides  in  the 
limits  of  the  fioite»  and  aspiring  to  get 
beyoDd  them,  turns  his  looks  towards  a 
superior  sphere,  more  pure  aod  more 
true,  where  all  the  opposiuons  and  coo- 
tradlctions  of  the  nuite  disappear— 
where  his  intellectual  liberty,  spreading 
its  winga,  without  obstacles  and  without 
limits,  attains  to  its  supreme  end.  This 
region  is  that  of  art,  and  its  reality  is 
the  ideal.  The  necessity  of  the  beau- 
ideal  in  art  is  derived  from  the  imper- 
fsetions  of  the  real.  The  mission  of  art 
is  to  represent^  under  sensible  forms,  the 
free  development  of  life,  and  especially 
of  mind," 

What  is  herein  said  of  Art  more 
especially  applies  to  the  art  of  nar* 
rative  fiction,  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  verse  or  prose.  For,  when 
we  come  to  that  realm  of  fiction 
whioh,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  is 
rendered  most  alluring  to  us,  either 
by  the  fashion  of  our  time  or  die 
genius  of  the  artist,  it  is  with  a  de- 
sire to  escape,  for  the  niomeot,  oat 
of  tliis  hard  and  narrow  positive 
world  in  which  we  live;  to  forget^ 
for  a  brief  holiday,  disputes  between 
High  and  Low  Church,  Tories  and 
Radicals — in  fine,  |6  lose  sight  of 
partioulan  in  the  contemplation  of 
general  truths.  We  can  have  our 
real  life,  in  all  its  harsh  outlines, 
whenever  we  please  it;  we  do  not 
want  to  see  that  real  life,  but  ica 
ideal  image,  in   the   fable   land   of 


art  There  is  another  error  com- 
mon enoogh  in  second-rats  novel- 
ista^  and  made  still  more  common 
becanse  it  is  praised  by  ordinary 
critics — viz.,  an  attempt  at  the  exact 
imitation  of  what  is  cal&ed  Nature; 
one  writer  will  thus  draw  a  chanuh 
ter  in  fiction  as  miuntely  as  tie  can, 
from  some  individual  he  lias  met 
in  life — ^another  perplexes  ns  with 
the  precise  p0tai$  of  provinoial 
mechanics — not  as  a  mere  relief  to 
the  substance  of  a  dialofcue,  bat  is 
a  prevalent  part  of  it.  Now  I  hold 
all  this  to  be  thoroughly  anCagoo- 
iatio  to  art  in  fiction — it  is  the  re- 
linquishment of  generals  for  tbs 
servile  copy  of  particnhirsu ....  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
art  is  not  the  imitation  of  nature; 
il  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  degree 
of  poetry — ^via.,  the  Descriptive, 
that  the  imitation  of  nature  can  be 
considered  an  artistto  end.  Even 
there,  the  true  poet  brings  forth 
from  nature  mora  than  nature  says 
to  the  common  ear  or  reveab  to  the 
common  eye.  The  strict  imitation 
of  nature  has  always  in  it  a  some- 
thing trite  and  mean — a  man  w^k> 
mimics  the  cackle  of  the  goose  or 
the  sqneak  of  a  pig,  so  truthfully, 
that  for  the  moment  be  deceive.^  us 
— attains  bnt  a  praise  that  debases 
him.  Nor  this  becanse  there  is 
something  in  the  cackle  of  the 
goose,  and  the  aqueak  of  pig,  tbst 
in  itself  has  a  mean  aasociatioD; 
for  as  Kant  says  tmly,  ^£ven  a 
man's  exact  imitation  of  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  displeases  us 
when  we  discover  that  it  is  a  mimio- 
ry,  and  not  the  nighUngaleu''  Art 
does  not  imitate  nature,  but  it 
founds  itself  on  the  study  of  nature 
-"—takes  from  natnro  the  selections 
which  best  accord  with  its  own  in- 
tention, and  then  bestows  on  them 
that  whioh  nature  does  not  pcjsse9»— 
via.,  the  mind  and  the  aoul  nf  man. 
Just  as  he  is  but  a  Obinese  Icind 
of  painter,  who  sedcs  to  give  w,  io 
exact  prosaic  detail,  every  leaf  in  a 
tree,  which,  if  we  want  to  see  only 
a  tree,  we  oonld  see  in  a  field  much 
better  than  in  a  pidnre;  so  he  is 
but  a  proMuc  and  meahanioal  pre- 
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tender  to  imagination  who  takes  a 
man  out  of  real  life,  giree  as  his 
pbotograpb,  and  Bays,  ^'I  have 
copied  natore."  If  I  want  to  see 
thai  kind  of  mao  I  oonld  eee  him 
better  in  Oxford  Street  than  m  a 
novel.  The  great  artist  deals  with 
laige  generalities,  broad  types  of 
life  and  obaraoter,  and  thoogh  he 
may  take  flesh  and  blood  for  his 
model,  he  throws  into  the  expression 
of  the  figure  a  something  which  «lo- 
vatea  the  model  into  an  idealised 
image.  A  porter  sate  to  Correggio 
for  the  representation  of  a  saint; 
bat  Correggio  so  painted  the  porter, 
that  the  porter,  on  the  canvass,  was 
lost  in  the  saint. 

Some  critics  have  contended  tliat 
the  delineation  of  character  artisti-> 
cally — viz.,  throngh  the  selection  of 
broad  generalities  in  the  complex 
nature  of  mankind,  rather  than  in 
the  observation  of  particalars  by 
the  portraitnre  of  an  individttal-— 
ikila  of  the  verisimilitude  and  real- 
ity—of the  flesh-and-blood  likenesa 
to  humanity — ^which  all  vivid  delin- 
eation of  human  character  necesssr 
rily  requires.  But  thb  objection  is 
sufficiently  confuted  by  a  reference 
to  the  most  sovereign  masterpieces 
of  imaginatiTe  literature.  The 
principal  characters  in  Homer — viz., 
AcbUles,  Hector,  Ulysses,  Nestor, 
Paris,  Thersites,  &c. — are  so  remark- 
ably the  types  of  laiige  and  endar- 
iog  generalities  in  human  character, 
that^  iu  spite  of  all  changes  of  time 
and  manners,  we  still  classify  and 
designate  individuals  under  those 
antique  representative  names.  We 
eall  such  or  such  a  man  the  Ulysses, 
or  Nestor,  or  Achilles,  or  Thersites 
of  his  class  or  epoch.  Virgil,  on 
the  cootraiT,  has,  in  iEneas,  but  a 
feeble  shadow  reflected  from  no 
bodily  form  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  precisely  because  jfineas 
is  not  a  type  of  any  large  and  lasting 
generality  in  human  character,  but 
a  poetised  and  half-allegorical  iU- 
hintstU  of  Augustus.  There  is,  in- 
deed, an  antagonistic  difference  be- 
tween fictitious  character  and  bio* 
graphical  character.  In  biography, 
truth  must  be  sought  in  the  pre* 


ferenoe  of  particulars  to  generals; 
in  imaginative  creations  truth  is 
found  in  the  preference  of  generals 
to  particulars.  We  recojmise  this 
distinction  more  immediately  with 
respect  to  the  former.  In  biogra" 
pby,  and  indeed  in  genuine  history, 
character  appears  faithful  and  vivid 
in  proportion  as  it  stands  clear  from 
all  iBstbetic  purposes  in  the  mind 
of  the  delineator.  The  moment 
the  biographer  or  historian  seeks  to 
drape  his  personages  in  the  poetio 
mantle,  to  subject  their  lives  and 
actions  to  the  poetio  or  idealisinff 
process,  we  are  immediately  ana 
rightly  seized  with  distrnst  of  hia 
accuracy.  When  he  would  drama- 
tise his  characters  into  types^  they 
.are  unfaithful  as  likenesses.  In 
Jike  manner,  if  we  oarefnlly  exam- 
ine, we  shall  see  that  when  the 
Poet  takes  on  himself  the  task  (A 
the  Biographer,  and  seeks  to  give 
minute  representations  of  living  in- 
dividuals, his  characters  become  con- 
yentional  —  only  partially  accurate 
— the  accuracy  being  sought  by  ex- 
aggerating trivial  peculiarities  into 
salient  attributes,  rather  than  by 
the  patient  exposition  of  the  con- 
crete qualities  which  constitute  the 
interior  nature  of  living  men. 
Satire  or  eulogy  obtrudes  itself 
unconsciously  to  the  artist;  and 
mors  the  catholic  and  enduring 
truthfulness  which,  in  works  of 
imagination,  belongs  exelosively  to 
the  invention  of  original  images  for 
esthetic  ends. 

Goethe,  treating  of  the  drama^ 
has  said,  that  ^^to  be  theatrical 
a  piece  must  be  symbQlioal;  that 
is  to  say,  every  action  must  have 
an.  importance  of  its  own,  and  it 
must  tend  to  one  more  important 
still."  It  is  still  more  important, 
for  dramatic  effect,  that  the  ^ra- 
matit  peraonm  ^ould  embody  at- 
tributes of  passion,  humour,  senti- 
ment, character,  with  which  large 
miscellaneous  audiences  can  ests^ 
liah  aympatby;  and  sympathy  ean 
be  only  estabhsbed  by  such  a  re* 
cognition  of  a  aooiething  familiar 
to  our  own  natures,  or  to  our  oon- 
oeptiou  of  our  natures,  as  will  allure 
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118  to  transport  ooTBelves  for  the 
moment  into  the  place  of  thoie 
who  are  passing  through  events 
which  are  not  familiar  to  our  aotaal 
experience.  None  of  os  have  gone 
ihrongh  the  events  which  fonn  the 
action  of  Othello  or  Pbddre;  bnt 
most  of  ns  recognise  in  onr  natures, 
or  onr  conceptions  of  our  natnres, 
sufficient  elements  for  ardent  love 
or  agonising  Jealoosy,  to  establish 
a  sympathy  with  the  agencies  by 
which,  in  OtheUo  and  Phedre,  those 
passions  are  expressed.  Thus,  the 
more  forcibly  the  characters  interest 
the  generalities  of  mankind  which 
compose  an  aadience,  the  more 
tmthiiDlly  they  must  represent  what 
SQch  gt'neralities  of  mankind  have 
in  oommon^n  short,  the  more, 
they  will  be  types,  and  the  less 
they  will  be  portraits.  Some  critics 
have  supposed  that,  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  types,  the  artist  would  fall 
into  the  frigid  error  of  representing 
mere  philosophical  abstractions. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake  which 
the  poet  who  comprehends  and  acts 
upon  tlie  first  principle  of  his  art 
— viz.,  tlie  preference  of  generals 
to  particulars  —  will  be  the  less 
likely  to  commit,  in  proportion  as 
snch  generals  are  vivined  into  types 
of  humanity.  For  he  is  not  seek- 
ing to  personate  allegorically  a  pas^ 
sion;  but  to  show  the  effects  of 
the  passion  upon  certain  given 
forms  of  character  nnder  certain 
given  sitnations:  And  he  secures 
the  individuality  required,  and 
avoids  the  lifeless  pedantry  of  an 
allegorised  abstraction,  by  reconcil- 
ing passion,  character,  and  situation 
with  each  other;  so  that  it  is  al- 
ways a  living  being  in  whom  we 
sympathise.  And  the  rarer  and 
more  unfamiliar  the  situation  of 
life  in  which  the  poet  plaees  his 
imagined  character,  the  more  in 
that  character  itself  we  must  re- 
cognise relations  akin  to  our  own 
flesh  and  blood,  in  order  to  feel 
interest  in  its  fate.  Thus,  in  the 
bands  of  great  masters  of  fiodon, 
whether  dramatists  or  novelists,  we 
become  unconsciously  reconciled, 
not  only  to  unfamiliar,  but  to  im- 


probable, nay,  to  impossible  sitasr 
tiona,  by  recognising  some  mar- 
vellous truthfulness  to  human  na- 
ture in  the  thoughts,  leeliDgs,  and 
actions  of  the  chmcter  reprint- 
ed, granting  that  such  a  disracter 
wM  be  placed  in  such  aeitufltioo. 
The  finest  of  Shakespeare's  imagin- 
ary characters  are  essentially  typi- 
eu.  No  one  could  suppose  that 
the  poet  was  copying  from  indivi- 
duals  of  his  acquiaintanoe  in  the 
delineations  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  lego,  Angdo,  Borneo.  They 
are  as  remote  Cram  portraiture  ss 
are  the  conceptions  of  Caliban  and 
ArieL  In  fine,  the  distinctive  ex- 
cellence of  Shakespeare's  highest 
characters  is  that,  while  they  em- 
body truths  the  most  subtle,  deli- 
cate, and  refining  in  the  life  and 
organisation  of  men,  tiioae  truths 
are  so  assorted  as  to  oombine  with 
the  elements  which  hnmanity  has 
most  in  common.  And  it  is  obvious 
to  any  reader  of  ordinary  refiectkni, 
tliat  this  could  not  be  effected  if  the 
characters  themselves,  despite  all 
that  is  peculiar  to  each,  were  not, 
on  i^e  whole,  typical  of  broad 
and  popular  divisions  in  the  human 
fiunily. 

Turning  to  prose  fictioD,  if  we 
look  to  the  greatest  novel  which 
Europe  has  yet  produced  (meaniog 
by  the  word  novel  a  representatioD 
of  fismiliar  civiitaed  life)^via.,  'Oil 
Bias'— we  find  the  characters  there- 
in are  vivid  and  substantial,  cap- 
able of  daily  application  to  the  liifo 
around  ns,  in  proportion  as  thev 
are  types  and  not  portraits— such 
as  Ambroee  Lamela,  Fabricio,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tolodo,  die.;  and 
the  characters  that  reaUy  ful  oi 
truth  and  completion  are  those 
which  were  intended  to  be  por- 
traits of  individualfr-4uoh  as  Oli- 
vares,  the  Duke  the  Lerma,  the 
Infant  <^  Spain,  ^to.  And  if  it  be 
tme  that,  in  Sangrado,  Le  Sage  de- 
signed the  portrait  of  the  physioiaa 
Hecqnet  (the  ingenions  author  of 
the  ''Systdme  de  la  Trituration),'' 
and,  in  the  poetical  dkarlatan  Tria- 
quero,  aimed  at  a  Ukenessof  Voltaire, 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  no  two  per- 
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traits  can  be  more  vnfaiUifnl  to  tfaa 
origioaU;  and  whatever  belongs  to 
the  char^ioterB  worthy  the  geniug  of 
the  author  is  to  be  found  in  thoee 
etrokee  and  touches  by  which  the 
free  play  of  hnmonr  involontarily 
destroys  the  exactitade  of  portraitp 
ore.  Again,  with  that  masterpiece 
of  prose  romance  or  fantasy  *Don 
Qoixote,*  the  character  of  the  hero, 
if  it  ooold  be  regarded  as  that  of 
an  iodividaal  whom  Cervantes 
found  in  life,  would  be  only  an 
abnormal  and  morbid  curiosity  sub- 
jected to  the  caricature  of  a  satir- 
ist But  regarded  as  a  type  of  cer- 
tain qualities  which  are  largely 
diffused  throughout  human  nature, 
the  character  is  psychologically 
true,  and  artistically  completed; 
hence  we  borrow  the  word  ^^  Quix- 
otic '*  whenever  we  would  convey 
the  idea  of  that  extravagant  gene- 
rosity of  enthusiasm  for  Uie  r^rees 
of  human  wrongs,  which,  even  in 
exciting  ridicole,  compels  admira- 
tion and  conciliates  love.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  conception  of  ^I>ob 
Quixote^  is  its  fidelity  to  a  certain 
nobleness  of  sentiment,  which,  bow- 
•Tcr  latent  or  however  modified, 
exists  in  every  genuinely  noble  na- 
ture. And  hence,  perhaps,  of  all 
works  of  broad  humour,  ^Don 
Qaixote'  is  that  which  most  ap- 
proximates the  humorous  to  the 
side  of  the  sublime. 

The  reflective  spirit  of  our  age  has 
strongly  tended  towards  the  devel- 
opment of  a  purpose  in  fiction,  sym- 
bolical in  a  much  more  hteral  sense 
of  the  word  than  Goethe  intended 
to  oonvey  in  the  extract  I  have 
quoted  on  the  symbolical  nature 
of  theatrical  composition.  Besides 
the  interest  of  plot  and  inoident, 
another  interest  is  implied,  more  or 
leas  distinctly  or  more  or  less  vague- 
ly, which  is  that  of  the  process  and 
working  ^ut  of  a  ^mbolicul  purpose 
interwoven  with  tlie  popular  action. 
iDstaad  of  appending  to  the  fable  a 
formal  moral,  a  moral  signification 
mna  throogbont  the  whole  £&ble, 
but  so  little  obtrusively,  that,  even 
at  the  dose,  it  is  to  be  divined  by 
the    reader,  not   loplained    by  the 


aathor.  This  has  been  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  art  of  our  cen- 
tury. In  the  former  century  it  was 
but  very  partially  cultivated,  and 
probably  grows  out  of  that  reaction 
from  materialism  which  distin-  • 
gnishes  our  age  from  the  last.  Thus 
—to  quote  the  most  familiar  illustra- 
tions I  can  think  of— in  Goethe's 
novel  of  *  Wilhelm  Meister,'  besides 
the  mere  interest  of  the  incidents, 
there  is  an  interest  in  the  inwara 
signification  of  an  artist's  appren- 
ticeship in  art,  of  a  man's  appren- 
ticeship in  life.  In  'Transforma- 
tion,' by  Mr.  Hawthorne,  the  mere 
story  of  outward  incident  can  never 
be  properly  understood,  unless  the 
readers  mind  goes  along  with  the 
exquisite  mysticism  which  is  sym- 
bolised by  the  characters.  In  that 
work,  often  very  faulty  in  the  exe- 
cution, exceedingly  grand  in  the 
ooncepdon,  are  typifiid  the  claseical 
sensuoQs  life,  through  Dunato;  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  through  Miri- 
am; the  Christian  dispensation 
through  Hilda,  who  looks  over  the 
ruins  of  Rome  firom  her  viigin 
chamber  amidst  the  doves. 

To  our  master  novelists  of  a 
former  age — to  Defoe,  Fielding, 
Bichardson,  and  Smollett— this 
double  plot,  if  so  I  may  call  it,  was 
wholly  unknown.  Swift,  indeed, 
apprehended  it  in  'Goliiver's  Tra- 
vels,' which  I  consider  the  greatest 
poem— that  is,  the  greatest  work, 
of  pure  imagination  and  originm 
invention-^of  the  age  in  which  ha 
lived;  and  Johnson  divined  it  in 
^Basselas,'  which,  but  for  the  in- 
terior signification,  would  be  the 
faulty  and  nntruthfal  novel  which 
Lord  Macaulay  has,  I  venture  to 
opine,  erroneously  declared  it  to  be. 
liOrd  Macaulay  censures  ^Basselas' 
because  the  rrinoe  of  Abyssinia 
does  not  talk  like  an  Abyssinian. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  colour- 
ing faithful  to  the  manners  of  Abys- 
sinia, is  a  detail  so  trivial  in  reter- 
eooe  to  the  obiect  of  the  author  of 
a  philosophidu  romance,  that  it  Is 
more  artistic  to  omit  than  to  observe 
it  Basselas  starts  at  once,  not 
from  a  possitive  but  fix>m  an  ima« 
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gfned  worl^ — ^he  starts  from  the 
Happy  Valley  to  be  condncted  (In 
bis  process  through  actual  life,  to 
the  great  results  of  his  search  after 
a  happiness  more  perfect  than  that 
•  of  the  Happy  Valley)  to  the  Oata- 
combs.  This  is  the  interior  poetical 
signification  of  the  tale  of  *  Rasselas' 
—the  final  result  of  all  departure 
fipoin  the  happy  land  of  contented 
ignorance  is  to  be  found  at  the 
grave.  There,  alone,  a  knowledge 
happier  than  ignorance  awaits  the 
seeker  beyond  the  catacombs.  For 
a  moral  so  broad,  intended  for  civi- 
lised readers,  any  attempt  to  suit 
eolouring  and  manners  to  AbyS- 
dnian  savages  would  have  been. 
Dot  an  adherence  to,  bat  a  violation 
of.  Art  The  artist  here  wisely  dis- 
dains the  particulars — he  is  dealing 
with  generals. 

Thus  Voltaire's  «Zad!g'  is  no 
mors  a  Babylonian  than  Johnson's 
^Basselas'  is  an  Abyssinian.  Vol- 
taire's object  of  philosophical  satire 
would  have  been  perfectly  lost  if 
he  had  given  us  an  accnrate  and 
antiquarian  transcript  of  the  life  of 
the  Ohaldees;  and,  indeed,  the 
worst  parts  in  ^Zadig'  (speaking 
artistically),  are  those  in  which  the 
author  does,  now  and  then,  assume 
a  qwiei  antique  oriental  air,  sadly 
at  variance  with  meanings  essentS- 
allv  modem,  couched  in  irony  essen- 
tially  French. 

Bat  the  writer  who  takes  this 
duality  of  purpose — who  unites  an 
interior  symbolical  signification  with 
an  obvious  popular  interest  in  oha-> 
itacter  and  incident — errs,  firstly,  in 
execution,  if  he  render  his  sym- 
bolical mefining  so  distinct  and 
detailed  as  to  become  obviously 
allegorical — unless,  indeed,  as  in 
the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  it  is  avow- 
edly an  allegory;  and,  second) v,  be 
errs  in  artistic  execution  of  his 
plan,  whenever  he  admits  a  dia- 
logue not  closely  bearing  on  one  or 
the  other  of  his  two  purposes,  and 
whenever  he  fails  in  merging  the  two 
iato  an  absolute  unity  at  the  end. 

Now,  the  fault  I  find  chiefly  with 
novelists  is  their  own  contempt  far 
their  cnaft.     A  clever  and  sebdar- 


like  man  enters  into  it  with  t  dig^ 
nified  contempt  ^I  am  not  going 
to  write,"  he  says,  **  a  mere  novel." 
What,  U)eD,  is  he  going  to  write  I 
What  fish's  tail  will  he  add  to  the 
horse's  head?  A  tragic  poet  mlgiit 
as  well  say,  '^I  am  not  going  to 
write  a  mere  tragedy."  The  first 
essential  to  success  in  the  art  you 
practise  is  respect  for  the  art  itself. 
Who  could  ever  become  a  good 
shoemaker  if  he  did  not  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  art  of  making 
shoes?  There  is  an  ideal  even  in 
this  humblest  mechanical  craft  A 
shoemaker  destined  to  excel  bis 
rivals  will  always  have  before  bis 
eye  the  vision  of  a  perfect  shoe, 
which  he  fs  always  striving  to  real- 
ise, and  never  can.  It  was  well 
said  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  "That  the  city 
prentice  who  did  not  think  the 
liord  Mayor  in  his  gilded  coach 
was  the  greatest  of  human  beings 
would  cwme  to  be  hanged."  What- 
ever our  calling  be,  we  can  never 
rise  in  it  unless  we  exalt,  even  to 
an  exaggerated  dignity,  the  eleta- 
tioh  of  the  calling  itself.  We  are 
noble  peasants  or  noble  kings  just 
in  proportion  as  we  form  a  lofty 
estimate  of  the  nobility  that  be- 
longs to  peasants  or  the  nobility 
that  belongs  to  kings. 

We  may  despair  of  the  novelist 
who  does  not  look  upon  a  novel  as  a 
consummate  work  of  art — ^who  does 
not  apply  to  it,  as  Fielding  theo- 
retically, as  Scott  practically,  did, 
the  rales  which  belong  to  the  high- 
est order  of  imagination.  Of  course 
he  may  fail  of  his  standard,  but  he 
will  fail  less  in  proportion  as  the 
height  of  his  standard  elevates  his 
eye  and  nerves  his  sinews. 

The  first  object  of  a  novelist  is  to 
interest  his  reader;  the  next  object 
is  the  qtiality  of  the  interest  In- 
terest in  his  story  is  essential,  or 
he  will  not  be  read;  bat  if  the 
quality  of  the  interest  be  not  high, 
he  will  not  be  read  a  second  tima 
And  if  he  be  not  read  a  second 
time  by  his  own  contemporaries, 
the  chance  is  that  he  will  not  be 
read  once  by  posterity.  The  degree 
of  interest  is   for    the  niany--the 
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mmlity  of  interest  for  the  few. 
fiat  the  many  are  proverbiaily 
fickle^  the  few  are  oonstaot  Stead- 
fast minoritiea  eeeure,  at  last,  the 
soGoeae  of  great  measareS)  and  con- 
firm,  at  last^  the  feme  of  great 
writings. 

I  have  said  that  many  who,  io 
a  healthfdl  condition  of  oar  stage, 
would  he  dramatists,  become  novel- 
ists. Bat  there  are  some  material 
distinetioDS  between  the  dramatic 
art  and  the  oarratiTe—distino* 
dons  as  great  as  those  between 
the  oratorical  style  and  the  liter* 
ary.  Theatrical  effeets  displease 
in  a  novel  In  a  novel  much  more 
than  in  a  drama  mnst  be  explained 
and  acconnted  for.  On  the  stage 
the  actor  himself  interprets  the 
anthor ;  and  a  look,  a  gesture,  saves 
pages  of  wridng.  In  a  novel  the 
aoihor  elevates  his  invention  to  a 
new  and  MPiginal  story  ;  in  a  drama, 
I  hold  that  the  author  does  well 
to  take  at  least  the  broad  outlines 
of  a  story  already  made.  It  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  him  to  find 
the  tale  he  is  to  dramatise  previ- 
oady  told,  whether  in  a  history,  a 
legend,  a  romance,  or  in  the  play 
of  another  age  or  another  land; 
and  the  more  the  tale  be  popolarly 
familiarised  to  the  audience,  the 
higher  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
interest  he  excites.  Thus,  'in  the 
Greek  tragedy,  the  story  and  tiie 
i^aracters  were  selected  from  the 
popniar  myths.  Thus  Shakespeare 
takes  his  story  either  from  chronicles 
or  novels.  Thus  Oomeille,  Racine, 
and  Voltaire  take,  from  scenes  of 
antiqnity  the  most  familiarly  known, 
their  fables  and  their  characters. 
Nor  is  it  only  an  advantage  to  the 
dramatist  that  the  aodience  should 
<x>roe  to  the  scene  somewhat  pre- 
pared by  previous  association  fur  the 
nature  <^  the  interest  invoked  ;  it  is 
also  an  advantage  to  the  dramatist 
that  his  invention — being  thus  re* 
lieved  from  the  demand  on  its  powers 
in  what,  for  the  necessities  of  the 
dramatic  art,  is  an  unimportant  if 
not  erroneous  direction  of  art — is 
left  more  free  to  combine  the  desul- 
tory materiala  of  the  borrowed  story 


into  the  bamiony  of  a  progressive 
plot — to  reconcile  the  actions  of 
characters,  whose  existence  the  audi- 
ence take  for  granted,  with  probable 
motives — and,  in  a  word,  to  place  the 
originality  there  where  alone  it  is 
essential  to  the  drama — viz.,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  heart,  in  the  deling* 
ation  of  passion,  in  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  and  purpose 
which  the  drama  illustrates  Uirougb 
the  effects  of  situation  and  the  poetry 
of  form. 

But  in  the  narrative  of  prose  fic- 
tion an  original  story  is  not  an  auxi- 
liary or  erroneous,  but  an  essentia^ 
part  of  artistic  invention ;  and  even 
where  the  author  takes  the  germ  of 
his  subject  and  the  sketch  of  his 
more  imposing  characters  from  His- 
tory, he  will  find  that  he  will  be 
wanting  in  warmth  of  interest  if  the 
tale  he  tells  be  not  distinct  from 
that  oi  the  history 'he  presses  into 
his  service  —  mote  prominently 
brought  forward,  more  minutely 
wrought  out — and  the  character  of 
the  age  represented,  not  only 
through  the  historical  characters 
introduced,  but  those  other  and 
more  general  types  of  life  which  he 
will  be  compelled  to  imagine  for 
himsel£  This  truth  is  recognised 
at  once  when  we  call  to  mind  such 
masterpieces  in  historical  fiction  as 
*  Ivaohoe,'  *  Eenil worth,'  *  Qnentin 
Dnrward,'  and  *I  Fromessi  i^^(mJ* 

In  the  tragic  drama,  however, 
Ustorical  snbrjects  appear  to  neces- 
^tate  a  difierent  treatment  from 
that  which  most  conduces  to  the  in- 
terest of  romantic  narrative.  There 
is  a  dignity  in  historical  characters 
which  scarcely  permits  them  to  be 
transferred  to  the  stage  withont 
playing  before  the  audience  the  im- 
portant parts  which  they  played  in 
life.  When  they  enter  on  the  scene 
they  excite  a  predominating  inte- 
reat,  and  we  should  not  willingly 
see  them  deposed  into  secondary 
agendes  in  the  conduct  of  the  6tory. 
They  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at 
all,  unless  in  fitting  correspondence 
.with  our  notions  of  the  station  they 
occupied  and  the  influence  they  ex* 
ereised  in   the  actual  world  ;   aad 
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Ibns,  whether  they  are  made  fated 
▼iotinifl  through  their  snfferinga,  or 
fateful  influences  through  their  power^ 
ettllf  in  the  drama,  it  is  through  them 
that  the  story  moves :  them  the  inoi- 
dents  affect — ^them  the  catastrophe  in- 
volves— whether  for  their  triumph 
or  their  fall. 

The  drama  not  Decessitating  an 
original  fable  nor  imaginary  char- 
acters, that  which  it  does  necessitate 
in  selecting  a  historical  sahject  is,  the 
art  of  su  arranging  and  concentrating 
events  in  history  as  to  fi>rm  a  sin- 
gle action,  terminating  in  a  single 
end,  wroaght  through  progressive  in- 
ddei^ts  clearly  linlrod  together.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  dramatic  treat- 
ment ia,  in  this  respect,  opposed  to 
the  purely  historical  treatment ;  for 
in  genuine  history  there  are  innu* 
inerable  secondary  causes  tending  to 
each  marked  effect,  which  the  dra- 
matist must  wholly  eliminate  or  set 
aside.  Ue  must,  in  short,  aim  at 
generals  to  the  exclusion  of  parcien^ 
mrs. 

And  thus,  as  his  domain  is  the 
passions,  he  most  seek  a  plot  which 
admits  of  sitaations  for  passion,  and 
characters  in  harmony  with  such 
flituatioos.  Great  historical  events 
in  themselves  are  rarely  dramatic — 
they  are  made  so  on  the  stage  by 
the  appeal  to  emotions  with  which, 
in  private  life,  the  audience  are  ac- 
customed to  sympathise.  The  pre^ 
servation  of  the  Republic  of  Venice 
from  a  conspiracy  would  have  an 
interest  in  history  from  caases  ap- 
pealing to  political  reasoning,  that 
would  be  wholly  without  inte- 
reet  on  the  stage.  The  dramatist^ 
therefore,  places  the  preservatton 
of  Yetiioe  in  the  straggle  of  a 
woman^s  heart  between  the  con* 
flicting  passions,  with  which,  in 
private  life,  tbe  audience  could 
most  readily  sympathise.  Accord-" 
ing  as  Belvidera  acts,  as  between 
her  husband  and  her  father,  Venice 
wiH  be  saved  or  lost.  This  is  dra- 
matic treatment — ^it  is  not  histori- 
oal.  All  delineations  of  passion 
involve  the  typical ;  because  who^ 
ever  paints  a  passion  common  to 
mankind  presents  us  with  a  humaQ 


type  of  that  paaaioii,  vnried,  indeed, 
through  the  oharaoter  of  an  indi- 
vidoal  and  the  situadoos  in  which 
he  ia  placed ;  but  aUlI,  in  the  ezpred- 
aion  of  the  passion  itself  sufiScientiy 
germane  to  all  in  whom  that  pts- 
sion  exists,  whether  actively  or 
latently,  to  permit  tbe  spectator  to 
transfer  liimaelf  into  the  place  and 
person  of  him  who  represents  it 
Hence  tlie  fUMsiona  of  individoaU, 
though  affecting  only  themselves,  or 
A  very  eonfio^  range  of  persom 
connected  with  them,  command, 
in  reality,  a  far  wider  scope  in 
artistic  treatment  than  the  polili- 
oal  events  affecting  millions  in 
htstorioal  fact.  For  political  eveota, 
accurately  and  diapasskmatdy  di»- 
soribed,  are  special  to  the  time  and 
agents — they  are  traoed  tbroagh 
the  logic  of  the  reason,  which  only 
a  comparative  few  exercise,  and 
even  the  few  exercise  it  in  the  cshn 
of  their  closets,  they  do  sot  come 
into  the  crowd  of  a  theatre  for  its 
exercise.  But  the  passions  of  love, 
ambition,  jealousy— -the  conflict  be- 
tweea  opposiiig  emotions  oi  affection 
and  duty-expressed  in  the  breast 
of  an  individual,  are  not  special,— 
they  ue  universal.  And  before  a 
dramatic  audience  the  safety  of  a 
state  is  merged  or  ignored  in  the 
superior  interest  felt  in  the  person- 
ation of  some  emotion  more  ar- 
dent than  any  state  interest^  and 
only  more  ardent  because  universal 
amongst  mankind  in  all  states  and 
all  times.  If  the  domestic  interest 
be  the  strongest  of  which  the  draou 
is  capable,  it  is  because  it  is  the 
interest  in  which  the  Ukrgest  num- 
ber of  human  breasts  can  concur, 
and  in  which  the  poet  who  creates 
it  can  most  escape  from  particolan 
into  generals.  In  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Switwrland  from  the 
Austrian  yoke,  history  can  excite 
our  interest  in  the  question  whe- 
ther William  Tell  ever  existed— 
and  in  showing  the  large  array  of 
presumptive  evidence  against  the 
popular  story  of  his  shooting  tbe 
apple  placed  on  his  son's  head. 
But  in  the  drama  William  TeU 
ia  the  personator  of  tbe  Swiss  Ube^ 
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ties;  and  the  story  of  tbe  apple, 
in  exciting  the  domestic  interest 
of  tbe  relationship  between  fatber 
and  son,  is  that  very  portion  of 
history  which  the  dramatic  artist 
will  the  most  religioasly  conserve, — 
obtaining  therein  one  incalcalable 
advantage  for  his  effect — viz.,  that 
it  IS  not  his  own  invention,  and 
therefore  of  dispatable  probability; 
bat,  whether  fable  or  trntli  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historical  critic,  so  popu- 
larly received  and  acknowledged  as 
a  trotb,  that  the  audience  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  tbe  emotions  of 
tlie  father,  and  the  peril  of  the  son. 

It  is,  Uien,  not  in  the  invention 
of  a  story,  nor  in  the  creation  of 
imaginary  characters,  that  a  dra- 
matist proves  his  originality  as  an 
artist,  bat  in  tbe  adaptation  of  a 
story,  found  elsewhere,  to  a  dra- 
matic purpose;  and  in  the  fidelity, 
not  to  historical  detail,  but  to  psy- 
chological and  metaphysical  truth 
with  which  he  reconciles  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  the  characters  he 
selects  from  history,  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed,  so 
as  to  elicit  for  them,  under  all  that 
is  peculiar  to  their  nature  or  their 
fate^  the  necessary  degree  of  sym- 
pathy from  emotions  of  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  suscep- 
tible. 

But  to  the  narrator  of  fiction — 
to  the  story-teller— the  invention 
of  fable  and  of  inoaginary  character 
is  obviously  among  tbe  legitimate 
conditions  of  his  art;  and  a  fable 
purely  original  has  in  him  a  merit 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  the 
tragic  or  comic  poet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  skilful 
mechanism  of  plot,  though  not  with- 
out considerable  value  in  the  art 
of  narrative,  is  much  less  requi- 
site in  the  Novelist  than  in  the 
Dramatist.  Many  of  the  greatest 
l^u-ose  fictions  are  independent  of 
plot  altogether.  It  is  only  by  strain- 
ing the  word  to  a  meaning  foreign 
to  the  sense  it  generally  convejs, 
that  we  can  recognine  a  plot  in  ^Don 
Quixote,'  and  scarcely  any  torture 
of  the  word  can  make  a  plot  out  of 
'Gil   Bias.'    It   is   for   this   reason 
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that  th«  novel  admits  of  what  tbe 
drama  never  should  admit — viz., 
the  operation  of  accident  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  story:  the  villain,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  a  tragic  close 
through  the  inevitable  sequences  of 
the  fate  he  has  provoked,  may  be 
carried  ofi^,  at  the  convenient  time, 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  or  be  run 
over  by  a  railway  triain.  Never- 
theless, in  artistic  narrative,  acci- 
dent, where  it  affects  a  denouement^ 
should  be  very  sparingly  employed. 
Headers,  as  well  as  critics,  feel  it  to 
be  a  blot  in  the  story  of  '  Rob  Roy' 
when  the  elder  brofiiers  of  Rash- 
leigh  Osbaldistone  are  killed  off  by 
natural  causes  unforeseen  and  un- 
prepared for  in  the  previous  train  of 
events  narrated,  in  order  to  throw 
Rashleigh  into  a  position  which  the 
author  found  convenient  for  his  ul- 
timate purpose. 

A  novel  of  high  aim  requires,  of 
coorae,  delineation  of  character,  and 
with  more  patient  minuteness,  than 
the  drama;  and  some  novels  live, 
indeed,  solely  through  the  delinea- 
tion of  character ;  whereas  there  are 
some  tragedies  in  which  the  char- 
acters, when  stripped  of  theatrical 
costume,  are  very  trivial,  but  which^ 
despite  the  poverty  of  character,  are 
immortal,  partly  from  tbe  skill  of 
the  plot,  partly  from  the  passion 
which  is  wrought  out  of  the  situa- 
tions, and  principally,  perhaps,  from 
the  beauty  of  form — the  strength 
and  harmony  of  the  verse.  This 
may  be  said  of  the  French  drama 
generally,  and  of  Racine  in  especial. 
The  tragic  drama  imperatively  re- 
quires passion — the  comic  drama 
humour  or  wit;  but  a  novel  m:iy 
be  a  very  fine  one  without  humour, 
piission,  or  wit — it  may  be  made 
great  in  its  way  (though  that  way  is 
not  the  very  highest  one)  by  d'eli- 
caoy  of  sentiment,  interest  of  story, 
playfulness  of  fancy,  or  even  by 
tbe  level  tenor  of  everyday  life,  not 
coarsely  imitated,  but  pleasingly 
idealised.  Still  mystery  is  one  uf  the 
most  popular  and  effective  sources 
of  interest  in  a  prose  narrativ*^,  and 
sometimes  the  unravelling  of  it  con- 
stitutes the  entire  plot    Every  one 
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can  remember  the  thrill  with  which 
he  first  songbt  to  fathom  the  dark 
•secret  in  *  Caleb  Williams'  or  *The 
Gho3t-Seer.'  Even  in  the  comic 
novel,  Uie  great  founder  of  that 
stractnre  of  art  has  obtained  praise 
for  perfection  of  plot  almost  solely 
from  the  skill  with  which  Tom 
Jones's  parentage  is  kept  concealed; 
the  terror,  towards  the  end,  when 
the  hero  seems  to  have  become  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  crimes  from 
which  the  haman  mind  most  revolts, 
and  the  pleased  surprise  with  which 
that  terror  is  relieved  by  the  final 
and  unexpected  discovery  of  his 
birth,  with  all  the  sense  of  the 
many  fine  strokes  of  satire  in  the 
commencement  of  the  tale,-  which 
are  not  made  clear  to  us  till  the 
close. 

To  prope  fiction  there  must  always 
be  conceded  an  immense  variety  in 
the  modes  of  treatment — a  bold  li- 
cence of  loose  caprlcions  adaptation 
of  infinite  materials  to  some  har- 
monious unity  of  interest,  which 
even  the  most  liberal  conj^truction 
of  draniatio  licence  cannot  affvinl  to 
the  drama.  We  need  no  lengthen- 
ed examination  of  this  fact;  we 
perceive  at  once  that  any  story  can 
be  told,  but  comparatively  very  few 
Btorit^s  can  be  dramatised.  And 
hence  some  of  the  be&t  novels  in  the 
world  cannot  be  put  upon  the  stage ; 
while  some,  that  have  very  little 
merit  as  novel-?,  have  furnished 
subject-matter  for  the  greatest  plays 
in  the  modern  world.  The  interest 
in  a  drama  must  be  consecutive, 
sustained,  progressive — ^it  allows  of 
no  longueurs.  Bat  the  interest  of  a 
novel  may  be  very  gentle,  very  irre- 
gular— may  interpose  long  conversa- 
tions in  the  very  midst  of  action — 
always  provided,  however,  as  I  have 
before  saifi,  that  they  bear  npon  the 
ulterior  idea  for  which  the  action  is 
invented.  Thus  we  have  in  *  Wilhehn 
Meister'  long  conversations  on  art 
or  philosophy  just  where  we  want 
most  to  get  on  with  the  story — ^yet, 
without  those  conversations,  the 
story  would  not  have  been  worth 
the  telling;  and  its  object  could 
not,    inde^,    be  comprehended — ^its 


object  being  the  accomplishment  of 
a  human  mind  in  the  very  subjects 
on  which  the  conversations  tnra. 
So,  in  many  of  the  most  animated 
tales  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  story 
pauses  for  the  sake  of  some  histori- 
cal disquisition  necessary  to  make  ns 
understand  the  altered  situations 
of  the  imagined  characters.  I 
need  not  say  that  all  such  delays 
to  the  action  would  be  inadmissible 
in  the  drama.  Hence  an  intelligent 
criticism  must  always  allow  a  lati- 
tude to  artistic  prose  fiction  which 
it  does  not  accoi^  to  the  dramatic, 
nor  indeed  to  any  other  department 
of  imaginative  representation  of 
life  and  character.  I  often  see  la 
our  Reviews  a  charge  against  some 
novel,  that  this  or  that  is  "  a  defect 
of  art,"  which  is,  when  examined, 
really  a  beauty  in  art — or  a  positive 
necessity  which  that  department  of 
art  could  not  avoid — simply  became 
the  Reviewer  has  been  apfilying  to 
the  novel  rules  drawn  from  the 
drama,  and  not  only  inapplicable, 
but  adverse,  to  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  freedom  of  the  novel. 
Now,  in  reality,  where  genius  is 
present,  art  cannot  be  absent. 
Unquestionably,  genius  may  make 
many  incidental  mistakes  in  art, 
but  if  it  compose  a  work  of  genias, 
that  work  must  be  a  work  of  art  on 
the  whole.  For  just  as  virtue  con- 
sists in  a  voluntary  obedience  to 
moral  law,  so  genius  con^i8ta  in  a 
voluntary  obedience  to  artistic  law. 
And  the  freedom  of  either  is  this, 
that  the  law  is  pleasing  to  it— has 
become  its  second  nature.  Both 
human  virtue  and  human  genias 
must  err  from  time  to  time;  bat 
any  prolonged  disdain,  or  any  vio- 
lent rupture,  of  the  law  by  which 
it  exists,  would  be  death  to  either. 
There  is  this  difference  to  the  advan- 
tage of  virtue  (for,  happily,  virtue  is 
necessary  to  all  men,  and  genius  is 
but  the  gift  of  few),  that  we  can  lay 
down  rules  by  the  observance  of 
which  any  one  can  become  a  virtu- 
ous man ;  bnt  we  can  lay  down  no 
rules  by  which  any  one  can  become 
a  man  of  oenius.  No  technical 
rules  can  enable  a  student  to  b^ 
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come  a  great  dramatist  or  a  great 
novelist;  bnt  there  is  in  art  an  in- 
herent   distinction    between    broad 
general     principles     and     technical 
rules.    Tn  all  gennine  art  there  is  a 
sympathetic,  f&ectionate,   and  often 
qnite  nnconscious  adherence  to  cer- 
tain general  principles.    The  recog- 
nition of  these  principles  fs  obtained 
through  the  philosophy  of  criticism  ; 
first,  by  a  wide  and  patient  observa- 
tion of  masterpieces  of  art,  which 
are  to  criticism  what  evidences  of 
fact  are  to  science ;  and  next,   by 
the    metaphysical    deduction,    from 
those  facts,  of  the  principles  which 
their  concurrence  serves  to  establish. 
By  the  putting  forth  of  these  prin- 
ciples we  cannot  make  bad  writers 
gootl,   nor  mediocre  writers  great ; 
bnt    we   may  enable   the   common 
reader  to  judge  with  more  correct- 
ness of  the  real  quality  of  merit, 
or   the  real  cause  of  defect,  in  the 
writers  he  peruses ;  and  by  direct- 
ing and  elevating  his   taste,  rectify 
and  raise  the   general    standard  of 
literature.    We  may  do  more  than 
that^we    may  much  facilitate  the 
self- tuition    that  all    genius  has    to 
nndergo  before  it  attains  to  ite  full 
development,  in    the    harmony  be- 
tween its  freedom    and    those    ele- 
ments  of  truth  and    beauty  which 
constitute    its    law.      As    to    mere 
technical    rules,    each    great    artist 
miikes  them  for  himself;    he  doea 
not  despise  technical  rules,  but  he 
will  not  servilely  borrow  them  from 
other  artists ;    he  forms   his   own. 
They  are    the    by-laws    which   his 
acquaintance  with  his  special  powers 
lays  down  as  best  adapted  to  their 
exercise  and  their  sphere.    Apelles 
is  said  to  have  made  it  a  by-law  to 
himself  to  use  only  four  colours  in 
painting :    probably   Apelles   found 
bis  advantage  in  that  restraint,  or 
he  would  not  have  imposed  it  on 
Lis    pallet.    But    if  Zeuxis    found 
that  he,  Zeuxis,  painted  better  by 
using  a  dozen  colours  than  by.  con- 
fining  himself    to  four,  be    would 
have  used  a  dozen,  or  he  would  cot 
have  been  Zeuxis. 

On  careful    and    thoughtful   ex- 
amination we  Shan  find,  that  nei- 


ther   in    narrative    nor     dramatic 
fiction  do    great   writers  differ    on 
the  principles  of  art  in  the  works 
which  posterity  accepts  from  them 
as    great — ^whereas    they  all   differ 
more   or    less    in    technical    rules. 
There    is    no   great   poetic    artist, 
whether  in  narrative  or  the  drama, 
who,  in  his  best  works»  ever  repre- 
sents a  literal  truth  rather  than  the 
idealised    image  of    a  -truth — who 
ev«r  condescends  to    servile  imita- 
tions of  nature— who  ever  prefers 
the  selection  of  particulars,  in  the 
delineation  of  character  or  the  con- 
ception of  &ble,  to  the  expression 
of  generals — who  does  not  aim  at 
large  types  of  mankind  rather  than 
the    portraiture    of    contemporaries 
—or,  at    least,  wherever    he    may 
have    been     led    to     reject    these 
principles,  it   will    be   in    perform- 
ances that   are  allowed  to   be  be- 
neath   him.    But   merely   technical 
rules  are  no  sooner  laid  down  by 
the  critics  of  one  age,  than  they  are 
scornfully  violated  by  some  triumph- 
ant genius  in  the  next.    Technical 
rules  have  their  value  for  the  artist 
who  employs  them,  and  who  usu- 
ally invents    and   does  not  borrowv 
them.    Those  that    he   imposes  on 
himself  he  seldom  communicates  to 
others.    They  are  his  secret — ^they 
spring    from    his     peculiarities     of 
taste;   and  it  is  the  adherence  to 
those  rules  which  constitutes  what 
we   sometimes    call    his    style,    bnt 
more    properly   his    manner.    It   is 
by    such    rules,    imposed    on    him- 
self, that   Pope  forms   his  peculiar 
csBsnra,    and    mostly    closes    sen>e 
at  the  end  of  a  couplet.     When  tiiis 
form  of   verse    becomes   trite   and 
hackneyed,    up    rises    some    other 
poet,  who  forms  by-laws  for  him- 
self, perhaps  quite  the  reverae.    All 
that  we   should   then   ask  of  him 
is   success :   if  his    by-laws    enable 
him    to  make   as  good  a  verse  as 
Pope's  in  another  way,  we  should 
be    satisfied  ;    if    no&->-not     One 
main  use  in  technical  rales  to  an 
author,  if  imposed   on  himself,  or 
freely    assented    to    by  himself  is 
this — ^the     mterpoeition     of     some 
wholesome  impediment  to  the  over* 
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facility  which  otherwise  every 
writer  aoqalres  by  practice.  And 
as  this  over-facility  is  natarally 
more  apt  to  be  ooiftraofced  in  proae 
than  in  verse,  and  io  the  looseness 
or  length  of  the  novel  or  romance, 
thfiin  in  any  other  more  terse  ana 
systematic  form  of  imaginative 
fiction-— 6o  I  think  it  a  wise  pre- 
caution in  every  prolific  novelist  to 
seek  rather  io  multiply^  than  eman- 
cipate iHniself  from,  ue  wholesome 
restraints  of  rales  ;  provided  always 
that  snch  rules  are  the  natural 
growth  of  bis  own  mind,  and  con- 
firmed by  his  own  experience  of 
their  good  effect  on  his  productions. 
For  if  Art  be  not  the  imitator  of 
Nature,  it  is  still  less  the  copyist  ^f 
Art  Its  base  is  in  the  study  of 
Nature — not  to  imitate,  but  first  to 
select,  and  then  to  combine,  from 
Nature  those  materials  into  which 
the  artist  can  breathe  his  own  vivi- 
fying idea ;  and  as  the  base  of  Art 
is  in  the  study  of  Nature,  so  its 
nolish  and  ornament  must  be  sought 
by  every  artist  in  the  study  of  those 
images  which  the  artists  before  him 
have  already  selected,  oombined, 
and  vivified  ;  not,  in  such  study,  to 
reproduce  a  whole  that  represents 
another  man's  mind,  and  can  no 
more  be  bom  again  than  can  the 
man  who  'created  it :  but  again  to 
select,  to  separate,  to  recombioe— 
Io  go  through  the  same  process  in 
the  contemplation  of  Art  which  he 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of 
Nature ;    printing  by  all  details,  but 


groupiog  them    anew    by  bis  own 
mode   of    generalisation,    and   only 
availing    himself  of   the  minds  of 
others  for  the  purpose  of  renderiDg 
more  full  and  complete  the  realisa- 
tion of  that  idea  or  truth  or  beauty 
which  has  its  conception  in  bis  own 
mind.     For  that  can   be  neither  a 
work  of  art  Qxk  the  SBstbetic  sense  of 
the  word)  nor  a  work  of  genius  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  which  does 
not  do  a  something  that,  as  a  whole, 
has  never  been  done  before,  whieli 
no   other   living    man   could   have 
dune  ;   and  which  never,  to  the  end 
of    time,    can   be   done   again— do 
matter    how    immeasurably    better 
may  be  the  other  things  which  othr 
men  may  da    *  Ivanboe'  and  *  Childe 
Harold'  were  produced  but  the  other 
day ;  yet  already  it  has  become  as 
impossible  to  reproduce  an  *  Ivan- 
hoe'  or  a  '  Ghilde  Harold'  as  to  re- 
produce an  *  Iliad.'    A  better  his- 
torical romance  than  '  Ivanhoe/  or 
a  better  contemplative   poem  than 
*  Ohilde    Harold,^  may    be  written 
some  day  or  other ;  but,  in  order 
to  be  better,  it  must  be  totally  dif- 
ferent.   The  more  a  writer  is  imi- 
tated the  leas  he  can  be  reprodaced. 
No  one  of  our  poets  has  been  do 
imitated  as  Pope,  not  because  he  is 
our  greatest  or  our  most  fascinat- 
ing poet,  but  because  he  is  the  one 
most  easily  imitated  by  a  good  ver- 
sifier.   But  is  there  a  second  Pope, 
or  will  there  be  a  second  Pope,  if 
our    language     last    ten    thoosand 
years  longer  ? 
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When  the  annoDnoement  first 
Appeared  that  a  biography  of  the 
kte  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  in 
progresa,  the  impremion  made  opon 
onr  minds  was  anvthing  hot  favour- 
able to  the  enterprise.  Of  the  good 
and  gifted  man  himself,  as  he  mixed 
in  general  society,  onr  recolleodons 
were  indeed  of  the  most  pleasnrable 
kind.  He  stood  before  ns  with  his 
kindly  manner,  his  noble  appear- 
ance, his  high  bearing,  bis  generoas 
nature,  the  perfect  mo<lel  of  what 
an  English  officer  and  gentleman 
OGght  to  be.  And  casting  onr  eyes 
acrofis  the  room  to  the  shelf  on 
wlireh  his  ^ Naval  Gunnery'  and 
*  Military  Bridges '  were  ranged, 
we  ihonght  of  him  as  a  man  of 
science  more  than  ordinarily  W€^l 
read  in  faia  profession.  Bnt  not  all 
oar  desire  to  find  in  conneotion 
with  him  materials  for  a  eonsecn- 
tiye  history,  helped  ns  to  any  other 
conclasion  than  this,  that  the  story 
of  his  life,  if  told  at  length,  musit 
be  a  dull  one.  We  acknowledge, 
le^  with  shame  than  with  satisfac- 
tion and  some  surprise,  that  we 
were  qnite  mistaken.  Sir  Howard 
Douglas's  career  had  more  of  ro- 
mance about  it  than  that  of  many 
a  man  who  has  filled  a  ranch  larger 
space  in  the  world's  observation.  It 
was  saocessfhl  as  far  as  it  carried 
bim,  because  a  sound  judgment  con- 
trolled good  abilities,  and  directed 
them  to  ft  wise  end.  And,  above 
all,  it  reads  this  lesson  to  coming 
generations,  that  he  who  honestly 
seeks  the  wellbeing  of  others  rarely 
fails,  sooner  or  later,  to  secure  his 
own.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  render 
to  Sir  Howard's  biographer  the 
commendation  which  he  deserves. 
Mr.  Fuliom  has  execnted  his  task 
well ;  neither  overlaying  his  narra- 
tive with  details,  which  sometimes 
weary,  nor  keeping  back  anything 
which    might  conduce  to  its  com- 


pleteness, he  has  given  ns  one  of 
the  pleasantest  books  which,  for 
some  time  past,  has  come  under  onr 
notice. 

The  hoQHe  of  Douglas  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  renowned 
in  Scottish  story.  Its  alliance  with 
the  royal  family  began  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  Lord  of 
Dalkeith  took  to  wife  Mary  the 
fifth  daughter  of  James  I.  On 
this  same  Lord  of  Dalkeith  the 
earldom  of  Morton  was  not  long 
afterwards  conferred  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  11.  From  father 
to  son,  or  from  uncle  to  nephew, 
the  earldom  passed  through  twelve 
generations,  and  narrowly  escaped 
coming  in  the  thirteenth  to  the 
father  of  Sir  Howard.  Bnt  Charles 
Douglas,  if  he  missed  a  coronet, 
won  for  himself  a  baronetcy  and 
great  distinction  as  a^  British  sailor. 
He  it  was  who,  when  Arnold 
and  Montgomery  besieged  Quebec, 
forced  his  souadron  through  the 
ice  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  n»lieved 
the  place.  He  it  was  who  first  of 
all  constructed  a  fiotilla  for  him^lf, 
and  then  swept  the  Canadian  lakes 
€ti  the  rebel  gunboats ;  and  bj-and- 
by,  on  the  12th  of  April  1782,  he 
caught,  as  if  by  -inspiration,  that 
idea,  the  application  of  which  en* 
abled  Admiral  Rodney  to  break 
the  enemy's  line,  and  to  save  at  a 
critical  moment  the  honour  of  the 
British  fieet 

Of  this  Sir  Ofaarles  Douglas, 
Howard  was  the  eldest  son  by  a 
second  marriage.  Sir  Charles's  first 
wife,  a  foreign  lady,  bad  brought 
bim  two  soni)  and  a  daughter,  so 
that  Howard's  prospects,  so  far  as 
title  and  fortune  were  concerned, 
could  not  have  been  in  his  infancy 
very  bright:  and  they  would  have 
been  entirely  overcast  by  the  early 
death  of  Ids  mother,  had  not  her 
place    been     well    supplied    by    a 
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maternal  annt.  Under  the  roof  of 
this  lady,  Mrs.  Bailey  of  Olive 
Bank,  near  Maaselburgh,  the  little 
fellow  grew  and  prospered,  repay- 
ing all  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  was  reared  hy  his  afieotionate 
and  genUe  dispoelUon,  as  well  aa 
by  his  industry  and  success  over  his 
books. 

Howard's  brothers  both  entered 
the  navy.  This  was  natural,  and 
it  was  perhaps  equally  so  that 
Howard  should  desire  to  follow 
their  example ;  but  Sir  Charles  con- 
sidered that,  if  his  three  sons  were 
all  to  embrace  the  same  profession, 
the  chances  were  that  they  would 
only  stand  in  each  other's  way. 
He  gave  directions,  therefore,  that 
Howard  should  be  educated  for  a 
different  walk  in  life,  and  the  boy 
ascended  in  doe  time  from  the 
charge  of  the  governess  to  the 
grammar-school.  Yet  the  child's 
tastes  were  entirely  naval  all  the 
while.  He  built  toy  ships,  and 
sailed  them  on  a  pond  in  the  gar- 
den ;  he  made  friends  of  the  fisher- 
lads  and  cabin-boys  along  the  coast, 
and  became  so  iritiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  craft  that  none 
among  them  could  better  manage 
than  he  a  fishing-boat  or  a  ship's 
yawl.  It  thus  became  clear  to  Sir 
Cliarles  Douglas^  who  visited  his 
feist  or  in  1789,  previously  to  assum- 
ing the  commend  on  a  foreign 
station,  that  nature  had  designed 
his  youngest  son  for  a  career  similar 
to  bis  own,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  Howard  with  him,  and 
to  rate  him  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  flag-ship.  But  the  coveted 
flag  he  was  never  destined  to  hoist. 
A  sadden  illness  carried  him  off 
while  the  guest  of  his  sister,  and 
Howard's  lot  was  cast  for  him  in  the 
army. 

The  Koyal  Academy  at  Woolwich 
was  more  easily  enteied  in  those 
days  than  it  is  now.  A  pass  exa- 
mination was,  however,  required ; 
and  young  Douglas,  strange  to  say, 
in  spite  of  his  marked  bias  for 
practical  mechanics,  failed  in  the 
elements  of  geometry.  But  he  had 
made  so  good  a  figure  in  other  re- 


spects, and  appeared  so  cast  down 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  exa- 
miner, Dr.  Hutton,  eneoaraged  him 
to  try  again ;  and  three  weeks  spent 
with  a  clever  crammer  soffioeil  to 
bring  him  np  to  the  mark.  He 
therefore  presented  himself  a  seoood 
time,  passed,  and  was  admitted. 

There  is  one  defect  in  Mr.  Fal- 
lom's  history  which  puts  bis  readers 
to  considerable  inconvenience— he 
is  not  very  accurate  in  bis  dates. 
We  do  not  quite  make  ont^  for  ex- 
ample, when  young  Douglas  made 
his  way  into  the  Academy,  or  how 
long  he  continued  a  cadet;  but  we 
are  told,  what  is  extremely  probable 
in  itself^  that  he  was  much  belove4l 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  that  be 
soon  took  the  lead  among  tbem 
both  in  the  playground  and  in  tbe 
clas»-room.  His  paasioa  for  naval 
affairs  continued  as  i>trong  as  ever, 
and  he  indulged  it  by  frequent  boat 
excursions  on  the  Thames.  He 
swam,  also,  like  a  duck,  and  paid 
many  a  furtive  vi^t  to  Deptford 
dockyard,  where  he  studied  bj  fiti 
and  starts  the  art  of  shipbuildiDis. 
His  vacations  he  spent  in  Scotlafid, 
passing  to  and  from  Leith  in  oue 
of  the  smacks;— an  intense  delight 
to  him,,  because  he  was  instructed 
by  the  crews  in  the  arts  of  knouii^ 
and  splicing,  of  plaiting  points  and 
gaskets,  of  making  gammets,  and 
heaving  the  -lead.  It  is  not  oftea 
that  a  youth  displays  such  unmis- 
takable aptitude  for  &  career  which 
he  is  not  destined  to  follow ;  and  it 
still  more  rarely  happens  that  tbe 
amusements  of  the  boy,  whom  cir- 
cumstances in  after  life  place  in  & 
groove  apparently  wide  apart  from 
them,  turn  ont  to  have  been  by  oo 
means  the  least  useful  branches  of 
his  education,  either  to  hhiiself  or 
to  others. 

After  completing  his  colle^ 
course,  Douglas  received  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission,  and  in  1795 
assumed  the  command  of  a  small 
artillery  corps  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. His  headquarters  were  in 
Tynemouth  Castle,  and  he  had 
detachments  at  Soiiderhmd,  HariJe- 
pool,  and  Berwick>apon-Tweed.  •  His 
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entire  force  in  ganners  fell  short  of 
fifty  men;  yet  this'  was  at  a  time 
when  the  risk  of  invasion  appeared 
to  be  imminent,  and  Douglas  and 
bis  ganners  were  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  The 
Toang  lieutenant  felt  how  perfect- 
ly ioefficient  his  force  was,  and 
cast  about  to  devise  s<>me  means  of 
increasing  it.  He  asked  first  for 
a  reinforcement  of  artillerymen, 
which  could  not  be  afforded.  He 
then  suggested  to  the  general  officer 
of  the  district  the  propriety  of 
driUiog  a  portion  of  his  infantry  to 
the  great-gan  exercise;  and  himself, 
with  unwearied  diligence,  instractcd 
thirty  men  from  each  of  the  regi- 
ments quartered  within  many  miles 
of  Tynemoutb.  He  was  not,  however, 
satisfied  even  with  this — the  thought 
struck  him  that  he  might  enlist  the 
aympathies  of  the  fishermen  and 
ouasti^ig  sailors  in  the  cause  which 
he  hujl  at  heart;  and  having  ob- 
tained through  General  Balfoar  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  he 
invited  them  to  form  themselves  in- 
to companies  of  volunteer  artillery. 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  fine  fel- 
lows answered  to  the  call ;  and  the 
thoughtful  lad  had  soon  tlie  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  danger,  If 
it-  did  come,  would  not  find  him 
unpn;pared,  and  that  the  merit  of 
having  provided  a  remedy  for  a 
great  and  acknowledged  evil  was 
entirely  his  own. 

It  is  nut  to  be  supposed  that  the 
young  man  was  so  givtn  up  to 
Serious  matters,  as  to  turn  away 
from  the  reci-eations  common  to  his 
age  and  profession;  on  the  con- 
trary, Douglas  se^^ms  to  have  been 
at  Tynemoath  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  He  danced  well,  rode  well, 
established  a  yacht  in  which  he 
made  many  adventurous  cruises, 
and  won  tlie  hearts  of  young  and 
old  by  his  frank  and  graceful  man- 
ners. But  sterner  work  awaited 
him,  and  the  romance  of  his  exist- 
ence began. 

Early  in  August  1795  he  received 
orders  to  take  charge  of  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  which,  with  women 
and*  children,  were  to  proceed  from 


Woolwich  to  Qaebeo.  He  joined 
the  Phillis  trans{)ort  at  Gravesend, 
and  found  himself  the  senior  ofllicer, 
with  six  subalterns  besides  himself 
oa  board. .  To  him  the  prospect  of 
a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a 
positive  delight  What  cared  he 
about  the  inadequacy  of  accommo- 
dation, or  the  wretched  nature  of 
the  food  which  was  then  issued  to 
soldiers  embarked?  His  thoughts 
were  entirelv  given  up  to  the  great 
object  of  his  boyish  fancy  —  the 
actual  navigation  of  a  ship  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and  all  the  enterprise 
and  excitement  incident  thereto. 
Never  neglecting  his  own  proper 
duties,  be  accordingly  found  time 
to  make  himself  one  of  the  crew, 
and,  sharing  their  labours,  and 
evincing  perfect  intelligence  of  all 
that  was  required,  he  won  more 
than  the  goodwill,  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  every  one  on  board. 
The  Phillis  was  a  slow  sailer. 
She  encountered  various  chan^j^es 
of  weather,  behaving,  upon  the 
whole,  tolerably  well,  though  sonu- 
times  uneasy  and  always  uncom- 
fortable. At  last,  however,  a  tem- 
pest overtook  her  about  forty 
leagues  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  sea  swept  over  her  • 
decks,  knocking  the  boats  from 
their  fastenings.  The  gale  lasted 
all  that  day  and,  throughout  the 
night;  but  a  lull  came  in  the 
morning,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  kept  be'ow, 
were  allowed  to  come  on  deck. 
The  same  evening  the  officers  eci- 
tertained  the  skipper,  and  all  were 
rejo'cing  in  the  prospect  of  escape 
from  danger,  when  the  mate  sn<'- 
denly  broke  into  the  cabin  and  re- 
quested the  captain  to  follow  him. 
Douglas  guessed  from  the  manner 
of  the  two  men  that  something 
must  be  wrong.  He  ran  up  the 
companion-stair,  and  heard — for  ho 
Could  see  notidng — the  roar  of 
breakers  close  ahead.  The  ship 
had  drifted  before  the  wind,  and 
was  already  in  imminent  danger. 
Immediately  the  soldiers  were  or- 
dered   up,  and    with    their    assist- 
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ance,  the  best  bower  anchor  was 
let  go.  Bat  though  it  seemed  to 
check  the  vessel  for  a  moment,  it 
soon  began  to  drag;  and,  with 
breakers  on  the  bow,  practised  eyes 
discovered  that  there  was  land  on 
both  quarters^-tbat  the  ship  was 
embaved. 

It  was  evident  nnder  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  single  chance 
of  saving  the  lives  of  those  on 
board  was  to  force  the  Phillis,  if 
possible,  roand  a  projecting  reef  on 
her  lee  bow.  But  this  could  be 
done  onlj  by  ran  king  more  sail, 
and  to  go  aloft  at  the  moment  and 
shake  oat  reefs  was  a  service  of  the 
utmost  hazard.  The  seamen  ordered 
to  do  so  hang  hack,  whereupon 
Douglas  sprang  into  the  shrouds, 
and,  followed  by  two  cabin-boys, 
accomplished  the  operation.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Phillis 
bore  up  and  cleared  the  point, 
though  very  narrowly;  but  it  was 
a  mere  respite  from  danger.  The 
storm  grew  more  and  more  tremen- 
dous. The  boats  could  with  diflS- 
culty  be  moved,  and  one  of  them 
(the  long-boat)  was  scarce  got  over 
the  side  ere  she  went  to  pieces. 
The  ship  was  now  upon  the  rocks, 
and  another  boat  was  lowered  chiefly 
by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers. 
But  she  in  her  torn  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  broken  to  pieces; 
whereupon  Doflglas,  followed  by 
two  officers,  sprnng  in,  hoping  to 
fend  her  off  from  the  ship's  side. 
Ah'eady  she  was  more  than  half 
full  of  water,  which  compelled  the 
three  youths  to  spring  back,  in 
doing  which  Douglas  missed  his 
footing  and  fell  into  the  sea.  Hap- 
pily be  had  divested  himself  of 
most  of  his  clothing,  and  his  skill 
as  a  swimmer  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  for  he  rose  upon  the  top  of  a 
Wave,  and  one  of  his  friends,  seizing 
his  collar  at  the  moment,  dragged 
him  on  to  the  deck. 

Shipwreck  under  any  circum- 
stances is  an  awfnl  thing.  The 
wreck  of  the  Phillis  went  on,  so  to 
apeak,  through  two  days  and  as 
many  nights.  Men  and  women 
went  overboard ;  children  died  from 


exposure  in  their  mothers'  anns. 
One  poor  fellow  struck  out  in  de- 
spair for  the  land,  and  was  lost 
among  the  breakers.  The  first  raft 
which  the  survivors  constructed 
carried  two  of  their  number  to  the 
shore,  who,  regardless  of  the  fate 
of  their  companions,  immediately 
deserted.  A  second  raft  was  put 
together,  and  on  that  Mr.  Douglas 
reached  the  land.  He  had  carried 
a  rope  with  him,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  construct  a  bridge.  For- 
tunately the  wind  lulled  at  this 
moment,  and  the  wreck  was  cleared 
of  its  living  occopants.  But  scarcely 
was  this  done  ere  the  Phillis  went 
to  pieces  without  an  opportunity 
having  been  afforded  of  securing 
the  means  of  subsistence  even  for  a 
single  day. 

The  sufferings  of  these  poor  people 
on  the  barren  cliff  to  which  they 
escaped  were  dreadful.  Happily 
the  waves  brought  ashore  some 
pieces  of  cloth  as  well  as  a  cask  of 
wine  and  a  quantity  of  smoked 
pork.  But  the  sailors  seized  the 
wine  and  drank  it;  and  the  fir&t 
night  was  spent  in  cold  and  misery, 
for  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
and  there  was  no  fuel  with  which 
to  make  a  fire.  All  lay  down  and 
slept — a  sleep  from  which  they  would 
probably  never  have  wakened  brid 
not  Douglas  been  roused  by  a  fear- 
ful scream,  to  which  the  wife  of 
his  servant  gave  utterance.  She 
had  gone  mad  from  privations  and 
excitement,  and  died  shrieking  to 
the  last,  so  that  her  voice  was  heard 
over  the  wind  and  rain.  She  had 
outlived  all  the  women  who  went 
on  board  at  Gravesend,  and  not  a 
child  survived. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  at  this  time 
barely  nineteen  years  of  age,  yet 
such  was  the  force  of  his  character 
that  all  about  him,  seamen  as  well 
as  soldiers,  looked  to  him  for  in- 
structions. He  rescued  a  second 
Ciisk  of  wine  fh>m  being  broache«l 
this  time  by  soldiers,  though  rot 
without  a  stroggle.  "We  are  all 
equals  now,"  said  the  lea?!er  of  the 
mutineers;  "we*ll  take  no  orders 
from  you  or  enyboJy  else."    "  Won't 
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Toat^'  cried  Dooglas,  springing  at 
his  throat  with  a  knife ;  "  you  are 
tindor  my  command ;  and  if  you 
don't  obey,  by  heavens,  Til  kill 
you !  *'  The  man  yielded  ;  the  small 
8tock  of  provisions  and  wine  waa 
secured,  and  after  a  VMin  attempt 
to  penetrate  through  the  forest, 
the  whole  party  returned  a^ain  to  the 
cliff— there  to  wait  till  either  help 
should  come  from  the  sea,  or  faiotne 
do  its  work  and  destroy  them. 

A  feeling  of  despair  was  begin- 
ning to  gain  the  mastery,  when  one 
day  the  cry  was  heard,  "  A  sail  1  a 
saill"  They  had  already  set  up  a 
spar,  and  hoisted  a  piece  of  cloth, 
upon  it;  but  the  object  was  small, 
and  might  not  be  discerned  from 
a  distunce,  and  then  what  a  fate 
awaited  them  1  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  ordered.  The  sail  approach- 
ed ;  she  was  a  small  schooner  trad- 
ing between  St  John  and  Great 
Jarvis ;  and  the  crew  gave  back 
the  cheer  which  the  poor  eastaways 
raised  in  their  agony,  crowding  at 
the  sanAe  time  to  the  bench.  They 
were  all  taken  off  and  carried  to 
the  place  whither  the  schooner  was 
boun«),  and  spent  the  winter,  roughly 
but  not  nn happily,  among  the  honest 
fishermen  who  had  there  established 
themselves. 

The  winter  seemed  long,  the  days 
being  very  short  in  that  latitude. 
Not  ungrateful,  but  tired  of  the 
monotony,  Douglas  purchased  a 
whale-boat,  and,  having  fitted  it 
with  a  deck,  determined,  as  soon  as 
the  seasm  should  advance  a  little, 
to  risk  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 
Several  of  his  brother  oflScers  agreed 
to  share  the  danger  with  him,  and 
they  got  a  St.  Lawrence  pilot  and  a 
seaman  from  Newfoundland  to  Join 
tliem.  But  a  succession  of  heavy 
gales  hindered  them  from  starting 
till  April  was  far  spent.  At  las^ 
just  as  their  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, there  arrived  in  the  harbour  a 
schooner  bound  from  Halifax  to  St. 
John,  the  commander  of  which  had 
heard  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
gone  out  of  bis  way  to  offer  them 
assiatance.  Adventurous  as  they 
were,  Douglas  and   bis  friends  did 


not  hesitate  to  abandon  their  own 
project,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  so)>erior  accommodation  thus 
placed  at  their  disposal.  They  were 
accordingly  conveyed  in  the  first 
instance  to  St.  John,  Mr.  DoughiS 
doing  seaman^s  duty  throughout  the  ^ 
voyage,  and  by-and-by  to  Halifax, 
whither,  after  discharging  cargo,  the 
schooner  returned. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of 
lier  present  Majet^ty,  was  at  that 
time  Governor  and  Commnnder-in- 
Chief  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  had 
heard  of  the  fate  ofVhe  Phil  I  is,  and 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  crew  atid 
passengers,  and  sent  an  aid-de-camp 
to  request  that  such  of  the  officers 
as  might  be  in  a  state  to  be  moved, 
should  prefsent  themselves  at  Gov- 
ernment House.  Douglas  and  hia 
friend  Mr.  Forbes  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  were  most  kindly  treat- 
ed by  the  Royal  Duke.  But  their 
destination  was  Quebec,  whither,  as 
soon  as  means  of  transport  could  be 
found,  they  proceeded.  The  recep- 
tion awarded  them  there,  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  Douglas,  was  gratifying 
in  the  extreme.  The  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  father  to  the 
colony  had  not  yet  passed  out  of 
men*8  minds,  and  they  believed  that 
they  saw  in  the  son  qualities  which 
proved  him  worthy  of  his  parent- 
age. He  was  taken  at  once,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  had  the  still  higher  gratifi- 
cation to  find  that  the  authorities, 
civil  and  military,  entertained  a 
just  appreciation  of  his  talents,  and 
were  determined  to  make  use  of 
them. 

There  was  an  alarm  of  a  French 
fleet  hovering  near  the  coast,  and 
not  a  single  cruiser  lay  in  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  Governor  became 
anxious,  and  having  often  observed 
Mr.  Douglas  guiding  with  remark- 
able adroitness  a  sailing-boat  in 
boisterous  weather  about  Uie  bay. 
he  bethought  him  that  the  nautical 
skill  of  the  young  officer  might  be 
applied  to  better  pnrf>oses  than 
those  of  mere  amusement.  Douglas 
was  sent  for,  and  asked  if  he  would 
be  disposed  to  take  command  of  an 
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armed  coaster,  and  go  off  as  for 
as  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  He  accepted 
the  trust  without  a  nioment's  hesi- 
tation ;  andy  carrying  with  him,  in 
addition  to  a  good  crew,  artillery- 
men enough  to  man  his  ten  guns, 
he  hoisted  his  pennant  on  board  a 
schooner  of  250  tons  burden,  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  Though  never 
coming  up  with  the  French  fleet — 
which,  indeed,  had  steered  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction — he  found  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  showing  how 
well  qualified  ijft.  was,  under  trying 
circumstances,  co  manage  a  ship  of 
war,  and  probably  to  fight  her.  And 
many  a  thne  in  after  life  he  used  to 
tell  the  story,  adding  that,  "  afcer  all, 
a  naval  life  was  that  ft^r  which  na- 
ture had  peculiarly  fitted  him.'* 

So  passed  a  year  in  Lower  Cana- 
da, at  the  close  of  which  the  roster 
of  service  carried  Mr.  Douglas  to 
Toronto,  where  he  still  found  vent 
for  his  marine  propensities  on  Lake 
Ontario.  lie  became  likewise  a 
great  sportsman,  as  well  with  the  gun 
as  with  the  fishing-rod,  and  made 
frequent  incursions  into  the  forests 
in  search  of  game.  This  brought 
him  more  than  once  in  contact  with 
the  Red  men,  over  whom,  by  his  cool 
oonrage  and  endurance  of  fatigne, 
he  acquired  a  remarkable  ascend- 
ancy. Am<mg  other  circumstances 
worth  noticing  was  his  encounter 
in  the  bnsli  with  a  young  white  girl, 
of  surpassing  beauty,  who  had  lived 
among  the  Indians  from  her  in- 
fancy. He  states  in  his  note-l>o(>k 
that  she  had  been  carried  off  by  a 
party  of  warriors  who  had  ravaged 
a  settlement,  and  that  they  treated 
her,  as  she  grew  up,  with  the  utmost 
khidness  and  respect.  ''  A  strange 
chance  discovered  her  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  he  entreated  her  to  return 
home ;  but  she  refused,  declaring 
that  she  was  perfectly  happy,  and 
could  not  support  a  different  ex- 
istence." 

In  the  autumn  of  1T98,  tidings 
reached  Mr.  Douglas  of  the  death  of 
the  elder  of  his  half-brothers.  The 
event  rendered  necessary  his  im- 
mediate  return  to  England,  and  he 


took  a  passage  in  the  last  ship  of 
the  season,  a  little  brig,  timber-ladeo 
and  bound  for  Greenock.    It  seems 
to  have  been  his  destiny  never  to  go 
to  sea  without  enoonoteriog  danger 
and  difiSculty.     One  night,  shortly 
after  clearing  the  Bay  of  St.  Law- 
rence,   Mr.  Douglas  was  awakened 
by  the  vessel  giving  a  sudden  luroh, 
for   which     he    could    not  account 
otherwise    than    by    supposing  she 
had    struck    on  some  sunken  rock. 
He  jumped  oat  of  bed,  and  stay- 
ing only  to  throw  a  greatcoat  aboat 
him,  ran  upon  deck.    A  brisk  gale 
was  blowing,  and   the  brig,  bariog 
got    into    the   troogh    of    the  sea, 
staggered    under    single-reefed   t(^- 
sails,      main- top-gallant-sails,     and 
jib,     and     fore-and-aft     main-siul, 
with  the  wind  on  the   beam.     The 
mate,  whose  watch  it  was,  had  got 
drunk,  and   gone    below,    and   the 
helmsman  seemed  quite    at    a  loss 
how  to  guide  the  radder.     Douglas 
saw  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost  *He  took  the  command  c^ 
the  ship,  called  up  all  bands,  issued 
with     clearness    and     promptitude 
orders  which  were  instantly  obeyed, 
and  kept  the  vessel   from  founder- 
ing.   The  tumult  brought  the  ca{>- 
tain  on  deck,  who  stood  by  astonish- 
ed and  speechless.    No  sooner,  how- 
ever,  had    he    satisfied    himself   of 
the  untrust worthiness  of  the    mate, 
than  he  directed  the  vessel  to  be  put 
about,  and  would  have  returned  to 
Quebec  had  not  Mr.  Douglas  volun- 
teered to  do  maters  duty  during  the 
remainder  of   the   passage.      There 
could  be  no  hesitation  on  the  cap- 
tain's parr,  after  what  he  had  just 
seen,  to  accede  to  this  pro{^>osal:  so 
the    brig   held  her  course,  and  ar- 
rived safe  in  the  Clyde,  where,  with 
protestations  of  mutual  respect  and 
esteem,  he  and  his  friendly  skipper 
parted. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  not  been  long  in 
Scotland  before  he  fell  in  love,  and 
soon  afterwards  married  Miss  Anne 
Dundas,  a  yoqng  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  cultivate«l  mind. 
He  obtained  his  promotion  likewise 
in  1799;  and  having  done  dnty  for 
a  while  as  a<yutant  of  a  battulioo, 
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be  was  subseqaently  posted  to  the 
horae-artilldy.  Bat'  better  thiDgs 
tlian  the  command  of  a  troop  were 
in  store  for  him.  The  military  au- 
thorities had  established  at  High 
lYyckham  a  cadet  school,  with  a 
senior  department  attached  to  it,  in 
which  officers  might  be  instrncted 
for  the  Staff;  and  General  Zamy,  an 
old  aide-de-camp  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  bt;ing  appointed  command- 
ant,  it  was  proposed  to  Captain 
DoDglas  that  he  shonld  undertake 
the  superintendence  of  ti)e  Stuff 
College.  Captain  Douglas  was  not 
unnatarally  reluctant  to  give  ap  the 
proper  line  of  his  profession,  but 
finding  the  Duke  of  York  bent  upon 
the  arrangement,  and  being  tempt- 
ed to  accede  to  it  by  the  offer  of  a 
step  of  rank,  he  passed  from  the 
artillery  into  the  line  as  a  mtgor, 
and  took  the  place  for  which  both 
his  natural  talents  and  acquired 
information  eminently  fitted  him. 

From  1804  up  to  1814  Douglas 
continued  to  be  connected  with  the 
educational  department  of  the  army. 
It  woald  be  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered.  He  not  only 
instructed  candidates  for  Staff  em- 
ployment by  lessons  gathered  from 
the  past,,  but  deduced,  from  his  own 
dear  perception  of  things,  hints  and 
suggestions  which  were  then  entire- 
ly new.  He  had  many  difft^rences 
because  of  this  habit  with  General 
Zamy,  who,  like  veterans  in  gene- 
ral, was  slow  to  believe  that  the 
tactics  and  strategy  of  his  own  youth 
could  be  improved  upon.  But  in 
1806  the  old  man  retired,  and  Dou- 
glas, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment.  A  fresh  im- 
pulse was  immediately  given  to  the 
course  of  study.  Not  surveying 
only,  but  pontooning,  artillery,  and 
the  theory  of  the  whole  art  of  war, 
were  taught,  and  those  brilliant 
Staff  officers  sent  out  who  in  the 
Peninsular  struggle  gave  to  the 
Great  Duke  such  efficient  support. 
Sir  Howard,  however— for  he  had 
by  tliis  time  succeeded  by  the  death 
of  another  brother  to  the  baronet- 


cy— ^yearned  for  active  employment 
in  the  field.  He  applied  for  and 
obtained  permission  to  join  Sir  John 
Moore's  army,  which  he  overtook 
just  as  the  retreat  from  Benevente 
began;  and  he  shared  its  fortunes 
both  in  the  painful  marches  which 
it  accomplished,  and  in  the  battle 
near  Corunna,  which  enabled  it 
to  re-embark  without  dishonour. 
By-and-by,  when  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  was  fitted  out,  Sir 
Howard  prevailed  upon  the  Duke 
of  York  to  appoint  him  to  the  Staff 
of  Lord  Chatham's  army  as  Deputy 
Quartermaster-General.  The  en- 
terprise grievously  failed ;  and  the 
loss  by  disease  among  the  troops 
and  ships'  companies  engaged  was 
very  severe.  But  even  under  such 
circumstances  Sir  Howard  proved 
of  great  service  t6  his  chief:  for 
having  kept  a  journal  of  each  day's 
proceedings  as  it  occurred,  he  was 
able  to  show,  when  examined  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  the  failure, 
that  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
blame  rested  with  the  navy,  or 
rather  with  the  officer  whom 
the  Admiralty  had  placed  at  its 
head. 

For  two  years  subsequently  to 
his  return  from  Waloheren,  Sir 
Howard  led  a  quiet  and  useful  life 
as  Head  o*  the  Military  College.  In 
1811,  however,  a  fresh  opportunity 
was  found  for  employing  him 
abroad.  The  Government  of  that 
day  put  a  for  higher  value  on  the 
services  of  the  Spanish  guerillas 
than  they  deserved,  and  were  in- 
credulous of  Lord  Wellington's 
assurances,  that  on  the  regular  ar- 
mies of  Spuin  no  dependence  could 
be  placed.  It  seemed  to  Lord  Liver* 
pool  and  his  colleagues  that  the 
Spaniards,  if  properly  armed  ani 
supplied,  were  capable  by  their  own 
valour  of  driving  the  French  be- 
^'ond  the  Pyrenees;  and  they  made 
choice  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  go 
among  them,  because  they  believed 
that  he  possessed  talents  and  energy 
enough  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  He  received  instruc- 
tions, therefore,  towards  tlie  end  of 
July,  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
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Lord  'tt^ellington's  headqnartera, 
and  to  aiTAnge  with  him  an  details 
respecting  his  fhtnre  prooeedines. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  interval  in  the 
long  and  useful  career  of  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas  which  afforded  him 
more  f^eqaent  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good  serrice  to  his  country  than 
that  which,  extending  over  little 
more  than  a  year,  was  spent  by  him 
In  Spain ;  but  the  tale  is  one  which 
will  not  bear  condensation. 

After  conferring  with  Lord  Wel- 
lington on  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
Sir  Howard  rode  across  the  country 
to  Oporto,  and  thence  took  a  pas- 
sage by  sea  to  Oorunna.  He  entered 
there  into  relations  with  Spanish 
juntas,  Spanish  generals,  ana  the 
chiefs  of  guerilla  bands,  and  found 
thera  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  individuals  belonging 
to  the  latter  class,  even  morp  im- 
practicable than  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  He  gave  them  first  arras, 
money,  clothing,  and  bad  the  mor- 
tification to  learn  that  the  best  bat- 
talions and  batteries,  as  soon  as  they 
b€C!irae  fit  for  war,  were  shipped  off 
for  South  America.  He  turned  next 
to  the  irregulars,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  levy  en  masse  set  on  foot, 
Which  very  much  perplexed,  and 
Mve  constant  occupation  to,  the 
French  troops  scattered  over  that 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  Bat 
the  circumstance  which  more  tlian 
any  other  affected  his  own  fortunes, 
was  a  combined  attack  on  the  forti- 
fied convent  of  St.  Oiiitio  Rey  by 
Sir  Home  Popham*s  squadron  from 
the  sea,  and  the  guerilla  band  of 
Bon  Ga'ipar  on  shore.  It  was  while 
watching  the  effect  of  the  Vene- 
rable's  fire  that  Sir  Howard  be- 
came struck  with  the  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  gnnnery  which 
manifested  itself  both  among  officers 
and  men,  and  ,that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  applving,  should  leisare  ever 
be  afforded  him,  a  proper  remedy  to 
the  evil.  From  that  idea  emanated 
his  first  great  treatise,  to  which  the 
British  navy  owes  so  mnch,  and  of 
which  the  rulers  of  the  British  navy, 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  did  not 
condescend,  for  many  months  after 


it  had  been  submitted  tQ  them,  even 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  Sir 
Howard's  activity  in  Grallioia  the 
successful  issues  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's campaign,  in  the  early  sammer 
of  1812,  were  greatly  owing.  Had 
he  not  managed  to  find  employment 
for  two  whole  divisions  of  French 
infantry,  these,  with  a  division  of 
cavalry,  must  have  joined  Marmont*s 
army;  in  which  Ciise  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  would  have  either  not 
been  fought  at  all,  or  it  migbt  have 
ended  less  triumphantly  than  it  did. 
,But  no  man  can  work  impossibi- 
lities; and  the  time  arrived  when, 
having  accomplished  the  main  |>ur- 
pose  of  his  mission,  Sir  Howard 
received  orders  to  return  to  England. 
He  could  not  quit  the  Peninsola, 
however,  without  once  again  com- 
municating with  Lord  Wellington, 
whom  he  found  just  about  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Bar- 
gos.  To  Douglas's  practised  eye  the 
place  appeared  of  immense  strength 
in  proportion  to  the  means  disposa- 
ble for  its  reduction ;  and  a  private 
reconnaissance  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  plan  of  attack  vm 
faulty.  In  both  opinions  he  stood 
alone;  yet  sach  was  the  respect  in 
which  his  judgment  was  held,  that 
the  chiefs  of  artillery  and  engineers 
communicated  what  he  had  said  to 
Lord  Wellington,  and  Lord  Wel- 
lington sent  for  him.  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Fullom's  account  of  this 
interview : — " '  Well,  Sir  Howard, 
you  have  something  to  say  about 
the  eiegel'  *I  think  the  place  is 
stroneer  than  we  supposed,  my 
Lord.'  *  Yes,  by  G — ;  but  our  way 
is  to  take  the  homwork,  and  from 
there  breach  the  wall,  and  then 
assault  over  the  two  advanced  pro- 
files.* *I  would  submit  to  your 
Lordship  whether  our  means  are 
equal  to  such  an  attack  f  *  *  I  am 
not  satisfied  about  our  arninnDi- 
tion,'  replied  Lord  Wellington. 
*  The  enemy's  guns  are  24- pounders, 
my  Lord,  and  we  have  only  three 
18-poun(lers  and  five  24-poaiid 
howitzers.  The  18 -pounders  will 
not  breach  the  waD,  and  our  fire 
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most  be  oyerpowered,  anlees  jonr 
Lordship  brings  ap  some  gasa  from 
the  ships  at  Bantander.'  ^How 
would  yoa  do  that?'  ^With 
draught  oxen  as  far  as  the  moun- 
Uan^y  and  then  drag  them  on  by 
band ;  we  can  employ  the  peasantry, 
and  pnt  a  hundred  men  to  a  gnn.' 
'It  woald  take  too  long.'  'I 
think  the  place  may  be  captared, 
with  oar  present  means,  from  the 
eastern  front,  my  Lord,*  retnmed 
Sir  Howard;  and  he  disclosed  his 
plan,  with  the  reasons  for  thinking 
it  the  most  practicable.  Lord  Wel- 
lington made  no  remark.  Possibly 
he  saw  tbe  defects  of  his  own  plan^ 
hot  it  bad  been  deliberately  adopted, 
and  he  \f98  not  convinced  that  it 
oQffht  to  be  abandoned.'* 

Mr.  Fullom  has  not  told  this  anec- 
dote qnite  correctly.  Sir  Howard 
was  more  closely  questioned  as  to 
the  mode  of  conveyance  for  the 
gnnft,  and  answered  more  perti- 
nently, than  is  here  set  down.  He 
snggeeted  that  the  24-poQnders 
shoald  be  dismounted^  the  guns 
placed  in  the  boles  of  trees  hol- 
lowed out,  and  the  carriages  run 
forward  by  themselves,  l^os  the 
narrowest  track  through  woods  and 
round  rocka  wonid  snffice  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  former,  while  the 
latter,  being  comparatively  light, 
would  offer  no  formidable  resistance 
wherever  men  or  bollocks  could 
travcL  Lord  Wellington,  however, 
adhered  to  his  own  plan^  and  sus- 
tained the  only  reverse  which  marks 
the  progress  of  an  experience  in  war 
extending  wellnigh  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  It  Is  Just  towards  both 
parties  to  observe,  that  tbe  baffled 
hero  was  too  magnanimous  not  to 
acknowledge  his  error.  "Douglas 
was  right,'*  he  exclaimed,  as  be 
mounted  his  horse  to  begin  the  re- 
treat; "he  was  the  only  man  who 
told  me  the  truth." 

Sir  Howard  returned  to  England, 
and  there  resumed  his  occupations 
as  a  militarv  inatruotor;  but  his 
mind  was  full  of  a  project  for  fore- 
iog  attentioa  to  ganneir  on  the 
chie&  of  the  navy;  and  the  dis- 
astrooa  results  <^  the  first  frigate- 
actiooa  im  the  Asntnoaa  war  not  a 


little  quickened  his  zeaL  He  had 
a  more  herculean  task  before  him, 
however,  than  he  himself  imagined. 
Strange  to  say,  his  disinclination  to 
the  study  of  pure  mathematics  had 
never  been  overcome;  and  now  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  master  all 
the  arcana  of  the  science,  so  far  as 
these  had  any  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  a  vessel  through  water 
under  all  possible  contingencies. 
While  pursuing  these  studies  he 
effected  such  improvements  in  the 
reflecting  circle  and  semicircle  for 
land  and  marine  surveying  as  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  immediately  elected 
him  a  member;  and  then  he  gave 
himself  up  steadily  to  the  o^ect 
for  which  all  this  abstruse  study 
had  been  only  the  preparation.  He 
produced  a  treatise  in  which  every 
point  connected  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  artillery  was  handled. 
He  discussed  not  only  the  power 
and  range  of  various  kinds  of  ord- 
nance, with  the  uses  of  tlieir  several 
parts,  and  the  effects  of  transit, 
windage,  recoil,  and  suchlike,  but 
he  explained  how  a  school  of  naval 
gunnery  could  be  established,  and 
submitted  the  whole  in  MS.  for  tbe 
consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  Weeks  and  months 
passed  by,  however,  without  bring- 
ing him  so  much  as  a  written  ao* 
kno^rledgment  of  its  receipt;  and 
then,  and    not   till   then,  he  wrote 

Srivately  to  his  friend  Sir  Graham 
[core.      Sir    Graham    made    such 
as    the   case  would    admit 


of,  and  did  his  best  to  fix  upon  the 
subject  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues; but  a  year  elapsed  before 
any  decided  steps  were  taken.  At 
last  the  scheme  was  adopted ;  and 
in  1819,  Sir  Howard,  having  first 
of  all  obtaioed  tbe  sanction  of  the 
Government,  gave  his  valuable  trea- 
tise to  the  world.  It  attracted  at 
once  the  attention  of  scientific  men 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  led 
to  frequent  correspondence  between 
the  author  and  all  persons  capable 
of  appreciating  and  taking  an  in* 
terest  in  so  important  a  matter. 

Promoted  to  the  rank  of  Mi^{or» 
General,   Sir    Howard   was    nomi-*. 
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nated  in  18S4  to  the  Governorship 
of  New  Branswick,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  trooi»  stationed 
there,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  Oape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Newfoondland,  and  Bermnda.  Mr. 
FoUora  tells  an  amusing  story  of 
8ir  Howard  being  met  on  the  pier 
at  Halifax  by  Mr.  Justice  Hali- 
burton,  which  fails  in  this  respect, 
that  it  happens  nnfortnnately  not 
to  be  accurate.  It  was  not  Sam 
Slick,  but  his  cousin  of  the  same 
name,  who  in  1796  had  served  in 
the  Fusiliers,  and  in  1824  greeted 
his  old  comrade  as  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick.  But  there  is  so 
mnch  of  vraisemhlanee  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  anecdote  may  very 
well  remain  where  it  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Fullom^s  narrative 
of  Sir  Howard's  administration  of 
the  province  is  not  only  correct  to 
the  letter,  but  extremely  interest- 
ing. It  came  to  pass  while  he  was 
there  that  one  of  those  fires  oc- 
curred, of  the  appalling  effects  of 
which  we  in  this  old  world  of 
Europe  can  form  no  conception. 
It  was  an  unusually  dry  summer, 
the  third  of  a  succession  of  such, 
when  first  in  the  town,  and  by-and- 
by  far  off  in  the  forest,  fiames 
suddenly  broke  out.  Government 
House  was  the  first  to  be  burned 
down;  then  whole  streets  ignited 
at  once;  and  just  as  a  line  began  to 
be  drawn  between  what  remained 
of  the  town  and  the  ashes  of  dwell- 
ings consumed,  a  lurid  glare,  seen 
afar  of^  gave  warning  that  even  a 
worse  calamity  was  in  progress. 

*' Several  days  ela|)6ed  before  the  fire 
subsided,  and  then  it  became  masked 
by  a  smoke  which  darkened  the  whole 
oountry.  But  night  proved  that  it  had 
not  burned  out;  for  showers  of  flame 
shot  up  at  intervals,  and  trees  stood 

glaring  in  the  dark,  while  the  mingled 
lack  and  red  of  the  sky  seemed  its  em- 
bers overhead.  Thus  a  week  passed, 
when  Sir  Howard  determined  to  pene- 
trate the  forest,  and  visit  the  difl^rent 
settlements^  A  friend  has  described 
his  parting  with  Ladv  Douglas  and  his 
daughters,  whose  pale  faces  betrayed 
their  emotion,  though  they  forbore  to 
oppose  his  design,  knowing  that  nothing 
wonld  keep  mm  from  his  duty.  ^But 


this  was  not  understood  by  others,  and 
the  eentlemen  of  the  town  gathered 
roand  his  rough  country  waggon  at  the 
doov,  and  entreated  him  to  wait  s  few 
days,  pointing  to  the  mouotaios  of 
smoke,  and  declaring  that  he  must  be 
suffocated  if  he  escaped  being  burned. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  go^  feelings 
grasped  their  hands,  and  mounted  the 
wiiggon.  It  dashed  off  at  a  gallop,  sad 
wonaering  eyes  followed  it  to  the  woods, 
where  it  disappeared  in  the  smoke. 

*'The  devastation  he  met  exceeded 
his  worst  fears ;  for  the  settlementB  hs 
went  to  visit  no  longer  existed.  The 
fire  seems  to  have  burst  in  every  quar- 
ter at  once ;  for  it  broke  out  at  Mirs- 
michi  the  same  moment  as  at  Frederick- 
town,  though  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  lay  between.  But  here  its  aspect 
was  even  more  dreadful,  and  its  ravages 
more  appalling,  as  Miramichi  stood  in 
the  forest  completely  girt  round  ez' 
cept  where  escape  was  shut  off  by  the 
river.  Many  were  in  bed  when  they 
heard  the  alarm;  many  were  first 
startled  by  the  flames,  or  were  suffo- 
cated in  their  sleep,  leaving  no  vestige 
but  charred  bones ;  others  leaped  from 
roof  or  window,  and  rushed  into  the 
forest,  not  knowing  where  tJhey  went, 
or  took  fire  in  the  street,  and  biased  up 
like  torches.  A  number  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  river,  and  threw  themselves 
in  bonta  or  on  planka,  and  pushed  off 
from  the  banks  which  the  fure  had  si- 
most  reached,  and  where  it  presently 
raged  as  fiercely  as  in  the  town.  Ons 
woman  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the 
screams  of  her  children,  whom  she  found 
in  flames,  and  caught  fire  herself  as  fthe 
snatched  up  an  infant- and  ran  into  the 
river,  where  mother  and  child  -perished 
togetiier.  Then  came  the  hurricane, 
tearing  up  burning  trees  and  whiriing 
them  aloft,  lashing  the  river  and  channd 
to  fury,  and  snapping  the  anchors  of  the 
ships,  which  flew  before  it  like  chs^ 
dashing  on  the  rooks,  and  oovering  ths 
waves  with  wreck.  Blaainff  trees  li^rhted 
on  two  large  vessels,  and  they  fired  like 
mines,  coosuming  on  the  water,  which 
became  so  hot  in  the  shallows  that  large 
salmon  and  other  fish  leaped  on  shore, 
and  were  afterwards  found  dead  in  heaps 
alouff  the  banks  of  the  river.  What 
can  DC  said  of  such  horrors,  eombioing 
a  conflagration  of  one  thousand  mfles 
with  storm  and  shipwreck^  and  surpris- 
ing a  solitary  oonununity  at  midni^tt 
Happily  the  greater  mimber  eontnvsd 
to  reach  Chatham  by  the  liver;  bat 
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floating  corpfles  showed  how  many  per- 
ished in  the  attempt,  and  nearly  tnree 
hnadred  lost  their  liyes  by  fire  or 
drowning."  • 

No  small  portion  of  Sir  Howard's 
time  heooeforth  was  spent  in  de- 
yising  means  for  the  relief  of  the 
nnfbrtanate  people  whom  this  cala- 
mity bad  rainea.  He  made  strong 
appeals  to  the  beneyolence  of  the 
British  public,  which  were  not  dis- 
regarded, and  he  advanced  from 
his  own  fands  more  than  he  could 
well  s(>are.  Nor  was  he  inatten- 
tive to  other  matters.  He  made  a 
voyage  from  harbour  to  harbour 
throoghout  the  extent  of  his  mili- 
tary command,  and,  with  his  nsaal 
lock,  twice  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck. Indeed,  so  completely  was 
his  name  np  as  a  Jonah,  that  the 
captain  of  the  Niemen  frigate,  with 
whom  be  had  been  a  passenger, 
took  the  alann. 

"The  following  day^  (the  day  after 
one  of  these  mishaps)"  brought  Captain 
Wallace  to  dine  with  the  Governor,  and 
it  came  out  that  he  had  been  hearinflr 
tales  about  his  Excellency  which  he  did 
not  consider  to  his  advantage,  for  he 
snddenly  asked  him  if  he  had  not  once 
been  shipwrecked.  Sir  Howard  replied 
by  telling  the  story,  and  the  captain^s 
fiace  became  longer  as  he  proceeded, 
though  he  made  no  remark  till  the  close. 
He  then  observed  that  his  regard  for  him 
was  very  great,  and  he  valued  their  in- 
terchange of  hospitality  in  port  and 
ashore^  but  should  never  like  to  take 
Mm  to  sea  again ;  for  he  had  been  twenty 
years  afloat  without  mishap,  except  on 
the  two'oocasioDs  when  they  had  been 
together ;  and  he  should  now  look  upon 
his  appearance  in  his  ship  as  a  passen- 
ger a«  a  very  bad  omen  indeed." 

On  both  occasions  the  ship  had 
struck  for  lack  of  proper  beacons, 
and  Bir  Howard  at  once  applied 
the  remedy.  He  caused  lighthouses 
to  be  built  where  they  were  most 
required;  and  in  order  to  improve 
the  internal  eommnnications  of  the 
province,  he  made  roads,  and  pro- 
poeed  a  plan  for  connecting  by  a 
canal  the  Bay  of  Fondy  with  the 
Golf  of  6t  Lawrence.  Meanwhile 
he  was  not  neglectful  of  the  intel^ 
lactnal   wants  of  the   colonists,  as 


yet  very  imperfectly  attended  to. 
He  founded,  endowed,  and,  after  a 
good  deal  of  opposition,  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  University  of  Frede- 
ricktown,  of  which,  in  1829,  he  be- 
came the  first  Chancellor,  giving  at 
the  same  time  bis  own  name  to 
the  College.  These  were  works  of 
peace;  and  he  was  equally  careful 
in  guarding  against  the  chances  of 
war.  The  treaty  of  1783  bad  left 
the  boundary-line  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  very 
imperfectly  defined;  and  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  latter  country  in- 
creased in  number,  they  began  to 
encroach  on  the  territories  of  tlie 
former.  A  good  many  squatters  had 
forced  themselves  into  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  been  driven  away,  till  at 
last  a  person  named  Baker,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  took  possession  of  an 
outlying  portion  of  land,  and  hoist- 
ed the  American  standard.  The 
proceeding  was  much  approved  by 
the  Government  of  Maine,  and 
strong  parties  of  the  militia  were 
turned  ont  in  anticipation  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  garrison  of  Frede- 
ricktown. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  however, 
knew  btrtter  than  to  precipitate 
hostilities.  He  contented  himself 
with  sending  a  civil  message  to 
Baker,  requesting  him  to  withdraw ; 
and  wlien  no  attention  was  paid  to 
it,  he  gave  sach  orders  to  the  troops 
as  would  bring  them  to  the  frontier 
in  a  few  hours  should  their  pre- 
sence be  required.  This  done,  a 
parish  constable  was  desired  to  per- 
form his  duty ;  and  the  man,  coming 
upon  Baker  without  any  fuss  or 
parade,  cut  down  the  flag-staff, 
seized  the  squatter,  and  carried 
him  off  in  a  waggon  to  the  capital 
of  the  province.  All  Maine  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  Gov- 
ernor threatened,  and  demanded 
that  Baker  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
Sir  Howard  refused  so  much  as  to 
see  Uie  messenger  intrusted  with 
this  demand,  justly  alleging  that 
he  could  hold  communication  on 
such  subjects  only  with  the  Central 
Government  at  Washington.  The 
result  was,   that   Baker,   being  pnt 
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upon  his  trial,  was  found  gnilty,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  floe;  which  fine, 
after  an  enormous  amount  of  bluster, 
was  duly  paid.  For  his  firm  yet 
judicious  conduct  throughout  this 
awkward  affair  Sir  Howard  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Home  Grovem- 
uient,  becoming  at  the  same  time 
more  than  ever  an  object  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration  to  the  people 
whom  he  governed. 

While  approving  all  that  their 
representative  had  done,  t!ie  British 
Government  saw  that  it  would  be 
impossible  with  safety  to  leave  the 
boundary  question  longer  unsettled. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly 
made  witli  the  United  States  for 
referring  the  points  at  issue  to  arbi- 
tration ;  and  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands being  accepted  as  arbitra- 
tor, Sir  Howard  was  requested  to 
return  to  Europe,  and  to  watch 
proceedings.  The  King's  decision, 
gave,  however,  little  satisfaction  to 
either  party.  England,  indeed, 
would  have  acquiesced  in  it,  though 
feeling  herself  wronged ;  but  Ame- 
rica railed  to  get  all  that  she  coveted, 
and  refused  to  be  bound.  It  re- 
mained for  her,  by  bharp  practice 
at  a  future  period,  to  gain  her  end ; 
and  for  England,  under  the  managt- 
ment  of  Lord  Ashburton  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
The  part  played  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  during  the  progrebs  of  this 
negotiation  was  every  way  worthy 
of  his  high  reputation;  but  that 
which  strikes  us  most  is  the  saga- 
city with  which,  so  early  as  1828, 
he  foretold  events  in  the  States 
themselves,  which  have  since  come 
to  pass.  In  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
which  points  out  endless  grounds 
of  quarrel  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Governments 
of  the  several  Statea,  he  thus  ex- 
pressed himself:— 

**  Here  we  may  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  Union  will  be  dissolved— vit, 
the  secession  of  any  State  which,  con- 
■idering  its  interest,  property,  or  iuris- 
diction  menaced,  may  no  longer  choose 
to  send  deputies  to  Congress.  This  is 
a  great  defect  in  the  Bond  of  Union, 


which  has  not,  perhaps^  been  very  f^e&e- 
rally  noticed,  cloaked  as  it  is  under 
article  Ist,  section  5th  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  states  'that  where  there  are 
not  present,  of  either  House^  memben 
BufSoient  to  form  a  quorom  to  do  bna- 
oess,  a  smaller  number  may  be  author- 
iied,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one,  to 
compel  the  attendance  oi  absent  mem- 
bers.' But  this  appears  only  to  be  aa- 
ihorised  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
quorum,  and  only  extends  over  mem- 
bers actually  sworn  in,  who,  being  dele- 
gated to  Congress  by  the  SUtes  they  re- 
present, are  subjected  to  whatever  rules 
of  proceeding  and  penalties  each  Hoiue 
may  provide,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  its  membera  But  there 
is  nothing  obligatoiy  upon  the  seversi 
*  Sovereign  States'  to  send  members  to 
Congress,  or  to  prevent  those  sent  from 
being  withdrawn.  The  'Sovereign 
States'  have  never  bound  themseWa 
to  do  either ;  so  that  the  pfocess  of  dis- 
solution in  this  way  is  very  simple,  and 
the  danger  imminent  of  a  separation 
being  thus  effected,  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  any  particular  State  or  States  are 
touched  by  the  Government,  or  brought 
into  discussion  in  Congress,  although 
those  interests  may  be  outvoted  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  other 
States  having  different  interesta  But 
the  State  or  SUtes  which  are  to  suffer 
will  not,  it  is  clear,  send  members  to 
vote  their  own  injury  or  ruin;  and  it 
may  safely  be  pronounced,  from  what  I 
have  shown  in  this  paper,  that  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  Union 
will  come  to  a  natural  death." 

Sir  Howard  returned  to  England 
from  the  Hague,  to  find  the  Govern- 
ment bent  on  equalising  the  dufo 
on  foreign  and  oolonial  timber,  and 
thereby  depriving  the  people  of 
New  Brunswick  of  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branohea  of  their  trade. 
He  could  not  sit  etill  and  see  done 
what  he  himself  regarded  as  an  act 
oi  great  iojnstice.  He  made  im- 
mense exertiona,  therefore,  person- 
ally and  through  the  press,  to 
defeat  the  Ministerial  measure,  and 
he  snoceeded.  It  was  impossible, 
under  saoh  oiroomstanoea,  to  retam 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  he  th««- 
fore  reiigned  the  goveniment.  Not 
even  their  satisfaotioii  atfteviotory 
which  he  had  achieved  for  them 
could  reconcile  the  New  Bronswick- 
ers  to  the  leas  of  their  Govemor; 
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and  they  marked  their  gratitnde 
for  all  that  he  had  done  by  present- 
ing  him  with  a  magnificent  service 
of  plate.  Indeed,  it  is  very  toqoh- 
ing  to  remember  bow,  np  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life,  every  person 
connected  with  New  Bmnswick,  on 
visiting  England,  sought  him  ont 
as  if  he  had  been  a  private  friend, 
and  laid  open  to  him  matters,  not 
of  public  only,  but  of  private  busi- 
ness. The  Whig  Ministers,  on  the 
other  hand,  naturally  piqued  at 
their  defeat,  left  him  for  four  years 
without  any  employment  Hence 
it  was  not  till  1885,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  acceded  to  oflBce,  that 
Sir  Howard  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  was 
again  his  fat^  to  be  mixed  up  with 
calamities  brought  on  by  natural 
causes,  and  with  political  difiQcul- 
ties  of  no  common  order.  There 
arrived  one  day  from  Ireland,  at 
Government  House,  a  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Hynes,  a  protegS  of  Daniel 
O'Oonnell,  who  introduced  himself 
to  Sir  Howard  as  Bishop  of  Corfu, 
and  handed  him  a  letter  from  Lora 
Glenelg,  at  that  time  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. 

" '  Yon  seem  not  to  be  aware  that 
there  ia  already  a  Bishop  in  Oorfd,*  re- 
marked Sir  Howard.  Dr.  Hynes  inti- 
inated  that  he  wae  a  Gathoflc  Bishop 
appointed  by  the  Pope.  *I  know  of 
hut  one  Bianop  here,  sir,'  replied  Sir 
Howard,  '  and  no  other  could  be  recog- 
nised.' Dr.  Hynes  remonstrated,  and 
pointed  out  the  importance  to  England 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  in  the 
islands  ;  but  Sir  Howard  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  British  Government 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  its  ground 
without  this  bulwark.  The  prelate  ap- 
pealed to  the  letter  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Colonies,  but  was  shown  that  this 
vas  no  recognition,  nor  could  such  be 
given  without  the  sanction  of  the  Ionian 
Senate.  He  declared  he  would  assume 
hid  (pnctions,  and  abide  the  consequen- 
ces ;  but  met  a  firmness  surpassing  his 
own,  and  learned  that  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  island.  He 
denied  that  he  could  be  expelled,  and 
warned  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
that  his  conduct  most  be  answered  in 
England.  *  1  have  only  to  say,'  was 
the  reply,  '  that  you  will  be  removed  by 


the  police  if  you  are  not  gone  within 
twenty-four  hours.'  '* 

The  bishop  was  unable  to  resist 
snch  an  argument  as  this,  and  Papal 
aggression  received  a  tenoporary 
oheck  in  Corfu,  But  Sir  Howard 
had  another  battle  to  fight,  and 
he  fought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
Wherever  he  exercised  authority, 
his  great  object  seems  to  have  been' 
to  promote  the  physical  and  moral 
wellbeing  of  society,  and  he  applied 
himself  with  this  view  to  compile  a 
sound  code  of  laws  for  tJie  loniaas. 
Nothing  oould  be  more  offensive 
to  those  who  profited  by  bad  laws ; 
and  the  priests  in  particular,  set  on 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
as  he  was  set  on  by  Russia,  offered 
all  the  opposition  in  their  power. 
Sir  Howard's  mode  of  defeating 
this  move  of  the  Hellenistic  faction 
proved  at  once  novel  and  effective. 
He  waited  till  the  preparations  for 
revolt  (for  open  revolt  was  medi- 
tated) were  complete ;  and  then  sur- 
rounded the  house  where  the  chief 
conspirators  sat,  arrested  them  all, 
and  took  possession  of  papers  which 
placed  the  complicity  of  the  Patri- 
arch beyond  donbt.  These  he  sent 
to  the  British  Minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty the  deposition  of  the  Patri- 
arch, and  the  setting  np  of  a  successor 
less  disposed  to  become  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Russia. 

Of  the  great  earthquake  which 
shook  Zante  to  its  centre  the  me- 
mory will  not  soon  pass  away.  It 
began  just  as  Sir  Howard  entered 
the  harbour  on  one  of  his  tours 
of  Inspection,  and  continued,  with 
shocks  recurring  at  narrow  inter- 
vals, for  a  whole  fortnight.  The 
people,  paralysed  with  terror,  knew 
not  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  be- 
take themselves,  till  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  appeared  among  them, 
calm  and  collected.  He  gave  the 
necessary  orders  for  extricating 
the  wounded  from  the  ruins  :  he 
directed  men,  women,  and  children 
where  to  go ;  caused  temporary 
barracks  to  be  erected  for  their 
shelter;  and  appeared  to  them  as 
a   guardian  angel  in  their  hour  of 
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need.  His  good  offices  on  that 
occasion,  as  well  as  a  brief  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  his  laws, 
brought  .aboi^  a  thoroiigh  change 
of  opinioa  both  with  regard  to 
them  and  to  him.  When  he  re- 
signed his  office,  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  do  in  consequence  of  the 
not  very  generous  conduct  towards 
him  of  Lord  Jobn  Kassell,  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  he  left  scarce 
one  enemy  in  the  island,  and  had 
the  honour  of  having  an  obelisk 
erected  to  him,  by  vote  of  the 
Senate,  bearing  this  inscription : 
"  Howard  Douglas,  Cavalier,  and 
General,  High  Commissioner,  Bene- 
factor of  the  Ionian  Islands/' 

Sir  Howard  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Liverpool  daring  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  last  administration,  and 
spoke  and  voted  on  all  occasions 
like  a  sound  yet  thoughtful  Con- 
servative. In  184:7  be  retired 
from,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
thenceforth  applied  his  energies  to 
the  service  of  the  country  as  a 
writer  on  professional  and  scien- 
tific subjects.  '  His  treatise  on 
'  Naval  Gunnery '  had  already  gone 
through  several  editions,  as  did  his 
volume  on  '  Fortification ;"  and  he 
now  compiled  and  published  his 
'Military  Bridges,'  perhaps  the 
most  generally  interesting,  if  not 
the  most  important,  of  all  his  works. 
But  it  was  not  thus  alone  that  he 
continued  to  be  useful.  His  opin- 
ions were  sought  and  freely  given 
to  each  successive  Government  on 
every  question  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  arms^  the  selection 
of  points  to  be  fortified,  the  man- 
agement of  the  navy,  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  for  patting  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  know  that, 
like  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Howard  laid  aside  all  party 
feeling  whenever  the  honour  or  in- 
terests of  the  country  came  to  be 
considered ;  and  that  he  possessed, 
as  he  deserved,  the  entire  confidence 
of  Whigs  not  less  than  of  Tories. 
His  opinions  as  to  the  relative  va- 
lue of  iron  and  wooden  ships  are 
well  known;    he  was  entirely   op- 


posed to  the  former,  tliough  he  did 
not  object  to  the  process  of  casing  the 
latter  with  mail ;  while  in  his  ^Navd 
Warfare  with  Steam '  he  advocated  a 
system  of  tactics  which  should  bring 
the  management  of  fleets  very  piuch 
into  the  same  category  witii  the  ma- 
nagement of  armies  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle. 

Thus,  honoured  and  beloved.  Sir 
Howard  grew  old,  without  losing 
one  jot  of  the  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  had  characterised  him  in 
earlier  days.  He  was  very  happy 
also  in  his  family  till  death  b^n 
to  cat  it  short,  and  blow  after  blow 
fell  so  heavily,  that,  brave  as  he  was, 
he  sometimes  reeled.  In  1854  a 
grandson,  the  bearer  of  his  own 
name,  died ;  then  came  tidings  of 
the  decease  of  his  eldest  son,  Charles, 
far  away ;  then  his  second  son  left 
him ;  then  two  of  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Mrs.  Murray 
Gartshore.  The  loss  of  Mrs.  Gart- 
shore  afifeoted  him  very  deeply  ;  and 
well  it  might,  for  she  was  one  of 
those  gifted  and  beautiful  creatures 
who  shed  light  around  them  wher- 
ever they  go,  seeming  too  pure  and 
noble  for  earth.  And  searoely  were 
his  tears  dry  when  Lady  Douglas, 
his  companion  for  fifty-seven  years, 
followed  her  daughters.  Two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  alone  remained  to 
him,  and  one  of  these  daughters 
was  a  widow ;  the  other  kept  his 
house,  and  was,  indeed,  eveiything 
to  him.  But  she  likewise  was 
taken  from  him,  in  a  manner  as 
trying  as  could  be  to  his  Christian 
patience  and  courage.  She  had 
been  in  apparent  health  and  cheer- 
ful with  him  at  dinner  one  day,  and 
next  morning  was  found  dead  in 
her  bed.  If  the  old  man's  head 
had  fallen  into  the  dust,  who  could 
have  wondered  ?  But  it  did  not . 
"  No  one  can  tell,"  he  observed  to 
Mr.  Bateman,  the  medical  gentie- 
man  who  was  called  in,  '*  what  a 
loss  she  is  to  me:  she  has  devoted 
herself  to  me ;  but  I  must  do  what 
is  to  be  done.  She  will  sleep  beside 
her  mother,  where  I  will  soon  join 
them.'» 

In    this   manner  the  sun    went 
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gradually  down  till  it  sank  l>6nQat1i 
the  horizon.  Not  that  he  saffi^red 
himself  to  bennmanned  by  sorrow; 
qoite  otherwise.  Bat  the  physioal 
fraaie  felt  the  shook,  and  yielded  to 
it  perceptibly. 

"Sir  Howard  enjoyed  excellent  health 
np  to  Mias  Douglas's  death.  All  his 
teeth  were  sound ;  he  walked  three  or 
four  miles  a^day,  and  obtained  eight 
boars*  sleep  al  night.  But  that  event 
gaye  his  system  a  shock,  and  the  con- 
troversy about  armour-ships  wore  it 
more,  showing  his  friends  a  marked 
chauga  His  sleep  was  less  regular  and 
composed,  and  he  frequently  recited 
the  lines  of  our  great  poet — 

'Oh,  sleep !  oh,  gentle  sleep  I 

Nature's    soft  nurse,    how    have   I   iVighted 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eye- 
lids down. 

And  steep  ray  senses  in  forgetfVilnoss? 

Wilt  thou  npon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

8caI  np  the  shlp-boy'a  eyes,  and  rock  his 
bralna 

la  cndlo  of  the  rade  imperlons  surge, 

And  in  the  vlsitallon  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  raiBan  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstroos  heads,  and  banging 
them 

With  deafening  clamomv  in  the  slippery 
cicada, 

That  with  the  harly  death  itself  awakes.* 

"  But  he  hid  his  sorrows,  appearing 
calm  and  cheerful,  though  his  manner 
was  subdued  and  his  conversation  less 
apiraated.  His  vivacity  revived  at 
times,  particularly  when  he  spoke  of 
Scotland,  the  theme  be  liked  best ;  or 
when  he  recalled  his  early  life  in  Amer- 
ica, and  described  the  pathless  forests, 
the  villages  of  wigwams,  or  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  reciting  Thomson's  lines' — 

'Smooth    to    the    Bhelving   brink   a  copious 

flood 
BoUs  fair  and  placid,*  Ac. 

"  He  derived  little  benefit  from  the 
Folkstone  breesea  on  his  last  visit, 
though  enjoying  his  walks  on  the  pro- 
menade, which  he  pronounced  the  no- 
blest platform  in  Europe.  Its  attrac- 
tions were  just  to  his  taste,  for  he  could 
bere  see  the  coast  of  France,  against 
which  he  had  raised  such  bulwarks, 
watch  the  yachts  and  shipping  in  har- 
bour and  Channel,  and  glance  around  at 
the  military  strollers.  Shorncliff  Camp 
was  within  reach,  as  well  as  the  Military 
School  at  Ilythe,  in  which  he  took  great 
interest,  highly  appreciating  General 
Hay.  He  supported  the  Volunteer 
moreraent,  ana  aided  in  its  organisation, 
addressing  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  Na- 
Uoaal  Rifle  Association    through    his 


friend  General  Hay,  and  receiving  ma 
acknowledgment  in  his  election  as  an 
honorary  member.  So  well  did  he  keep 
abreast  with  the  age*  He  showed  the 
same  interest  in  the  movements  at  the 
Camp,  and  attended  any  display,  though 
not  always  to  commend.  He  particularly 
censured  a  sham  fight,  representing  an 
attack  on  an  enemy  who  had  landed  in 
a  bay  near  Hythe.  The  troops  were 
marched  down,  and  skimishers  thrown 
out  on  the  beach,  when  the  whole  body 
fell  back  on  the  heights,  holding  them 
to  cover  their  retreat  '  What  an  ab- 
surd proceeding! '  remarked  Sir  Howard 
to  Mr.  Bateman,  who  was  by  his  side ; 
*  the  movement  ought  to  be  exactly  re- 
versed. They  should  have  brought  d.own 
every  man  and  gun  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble if  the  enemy  had  landed,  and  at- 
tacked him,  and  driven  him  into  the  sea. 
There  would  be  some  sense  in  that.' 

"Sir  Howard  looked  a  soldier  to  the 
last,  retaking  his  erect  bearing,  and 
walking  with  a  firm  step,  though  cau- 
tiousl}',  and  with  looks  beat  on  the 
ground.  His  sight  had  begun  to  fail, 
and  cataracts  were  forming  on  both  his 
eyes,  but  he  did  not  submit  them  to 
medical  treatment.  '  They  will  last  my 
time,'  he  remarked  to  the  author.  E^ 
contrived  to  write  by  never  raising  his 
pen,  forming  the  letters  by  habit,  and 
all  were  plain  to  one  acquainted  with 
his  hand.  A  career  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  left  his  character  much  what  it 
first  appeared,  with  all  its  elements  of 
dash,  vigour,  enterprise,  aptitude,  and 
perception,  its  habits  of  mdustry,  its 
generous  instincts,  and  its  warm  sympa- 
thies. Neither  heart  nor  mind  showed  the 
wear  of  life,  and  he  is  the  same  at  eighty- 
five  as  at  seventeen*;  inspiring  the 
Volunteers  at  Hythe  as  he  inspired  them 
atTynemouth,  and  exerciBing  the  inven- 
tive genius  which  scared  the  rats  in 
improving  the  screw  propeller.  The 
hand  that  caught  up  the  child  in  the 
shipwreck,  obeyed  the  same  impulse 
Btill ;  and  Mr.  Bateman  saw  him  walking 
up  the  street  at  Folkstone  with  a  loaded 
basket  wliich  he  had  taken  from  a  poor 
little  girl.  *My  dear,  give  that  to  me,* 
he  said,  as  ho  saw  her  bending  under 
the  weight ;  *  I  am  better  able  to  carry 
it  than  you.'  The  words  were  reported 
.  by  a  lady  who  heard  them  in  passing,  as 
the  General  of  eighty  five  ana  the  poor 
child  of  five  walked  away  together." 

We  are  not  going  to  draw  an 
elaborate  character  of  one  whose 
life  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
his  epitaph.    Sir  Howard    Douglas 
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needs'  no  panegyrist  to  tell  the 
world  what  he  was.  Chiyalrooa, 
tnithfal,  high-minded,  brave,  he 
secared  the  esteem,  not  less  than 
he  commanded  the  respect,  of  all 
who  approached  him.  Had  cironm- 
stances  so  ordered  it  that  he  had 
ever  directed  the  moyement  of 
troops  in  the  field,  we  take  it  npon 
OS  to  say,  that  among  English  gene- 
rals f^yf  would  have  attained  to 
higher  eminence  than  he.  As  it 
was,  he  di^  more  for  the  British 
army,  and  navy  too,  in  his  books 


and  by  his  teaching,  than  dtber 
army  or  navy,  or  the  heads  of  both 
branches  of  the  service,  have  ever 
had  the  grace  to  acknowledge.  To 
these  more  shining  qaalities  of  head 
and  temperament  he  added  the 
faith  and  hamilitj  of  a  Christian 
man :  a  hnmility  which  was  far  too 
real  to  be  obtruded  oh  careless  ob- 
servers ;  a  faith  which  had  not  one 
shade  of  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism 
about  it  Best  to  his  noble  spirit! 
it  will  be  long  before  we  look  npon 
his  like  again. 


.  ITALLAJir      BRIQAITDAOB. 


Tbbborisic,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
is  the  bane  of  Italy.  By  a  system 
of  organised  terrorism  the^  princes 
of  Italy  have  governed  their  states, 
and  by  means  of  terror  the  peoples 
have  replied  to  their  rulers.  From 
the  wide  diffasion  of  this  sentiment 
throughout  the  nation,  secret  socie- 
ties t«ok  their  root  in  the  land,  and 
men  became  banded  together  for 
attack,  protection,  resistance,  or  re- 
venge. There  was  none  so  high  in 
character  or  so  elevated  by  station 
that  he  might  not  be  denounced; 
there  was  not  one  so  degraded  that 
he  might  not  be  associated  with  the 
secret  acts  of  the  Government  The 
only  idea  of  rule  was  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  secret  police. 
All  were  suspected — all  were  watch- 
ed. The  report  of  the  secretary 
was  entertained  as  to  the  character 
and  the  acts  of  the  minister,  and 
the  secretary  was  himself  under 
the  close  inspection  of  some  urder- 
ling  in  his  office.  The  work  of  the 
State  went  on  under  the  assump- 
tion that  no  man  was  honest;  and 
it  was  really  curious  to  see  how  all 
the  complicated  questions  of  a  Gov- 
ernment could  be  dealt  with  by  a 
system  whose  first  principle  was  that 
there  was  no  truth  anywhere.  It  im- 
paired nothing  of  a  man's  position 
or  influence  that  he  was  known  to 
take  bribes.  Oormption  was  the 
Ttde,  from  the  star-covered  courtier 
beside  the  throne,  down  to  the  half- 


naked  lazzarone  on  the  Mole.  ^^  Take 
CAre  of  your  pockets,  gentlemen, 
there^s  a  minister  coming,''  was  the 
decorous  pleasantry  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand at  one  of  his  last  receptions^ 
and  the  speech  had  a  significanoe 
which  all  could  appreciate.  It  was 
especially  in  Southern  Italy  that 
this  corruption  prevailed  the  most 
Amongst  a  race  long  enervated  and 
demoralised,  the  work  of  Govern- 
ment went  easily  on  by  means  of 
such  agency.  The  great  efiurts  of 
the  rulers  were  directed,  not  to  re- 
press crimes  agdnst  property  and 
offences  against  society,  bnt  to  meet 
political  disaffection  and  discontent 
The  noted  thief  would  be  leniently 
dealt  with,  while  the  Liberal  jour- 
nalist would  be  sentenced  to  the 
ergastolo.  Assassination  and  rob- 
bery went  on  increasing,  and  none 
seemed  to  feel  terrified;  while  the 
imprisonment  of  one  man  for  some 
expression  of  Liberal  opinions,  or 
some  half-implied  censure  of  the 
Government,  was  sure  to  strike 
terror  into  many  a  heart. 

The  "  Government "  was,  in  fact, 
very  little  else  than  an  organised 
conspiracy  against  the  spread  of  all 
civilization.  Its  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  keeping  the  people  in  a 
degraded  ignorance-— the  slaves  of 
priestly  superstition,  thinking  little 
of  the  present  and  utterly  regard- 
less about  the  future.  The  Neapo- 
litan temperament  was  well  suited 
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for  0Qoh  a  system.  Oaring  wonder- 
fdliy  littie  how  life  was  sustained, 
so  that  no  lahonr  was  exacted  for 
its  maintenance, — ^light-hearted,  even 
to  recklessness — indifferent  to  al- 
most all  privations, — snch  a  people 
were  neither  subject  to  the  same 
fears  nor  stirred  by  the  same  hopes 
as  the  Northern  Italian.  Tbey 
asked,  in  fact,  for  little  beyond  the 
pemuBsion  to  exist  Discontent, 
in  its  political  significance,  had  no 
place  among  them;  they  had  never 
heard  of  any  better  liberty  than 
idleness,  and  if  they  had,  they 
coold  not  haye  prized  it.  With 
natural  acnteness,  however,  they 
saw  the  cormpdon  that  snrronnd- 
ed  them — ^how  the  minister  took 
bribes  from  the  contractor,  and  how 
the  contractor  cheated  the  State — 
how  the  onstoms  officer  was  bribed 
by  the  smuggler,  and  how  the  first 
merchants  of  the  capital  filled  their 
warehouses  with  contraband  goods. 
Tbey  saw  that  no  man's  integrity 
ever  interfered  to  his  disadvantage, 
but  that  self-interest  was  the  main- 
spring of  every  action ;  and  could  a 
people  so  acute  to. learn  be  slow  to 
profit  by  the  lesson  they  acquired? 
Out  of  this  system  of  terror,  for  it 
was  and  is  a  system,  grew  two  insti- 
tutions in  Southern  Italy — Brigand- 
age and  the  Camorra.  The  former 
of  these  asserted  its  influence  over 
the  country  at  large;  the  latter, 
which  was  an  ^^  organised  black- 
mail," limited  its  operations  to 
towns  and  cities.  Brigandage  is  no 
new  pestilence  in  Italy;  it  has  ex- 
isted for  centuries.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  conntiT,  so  difficult  to 
travel  and  so  interlaced  with  cross 
paths  only  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, all  pursuit  of  these  robbers 
has  been  rendered  difficult;  but 
besides  this,  another  and  far  greater 
obstacle  has  presented  itself  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  peasantry,  who, 
partly  from  affection  and  partly 
from  fear,  have  always  taken  part 
with  the  brigands  to  protect  or  to 
conceal  them.  The  same  disposition 
of  the  country  people  to  side  with 
those  who  break  the  law  that  we 
see  every  day  in  Ireland,  is  recog- 


nisable here.  Like  the  Irish,  the 
lower  Italians  have  never  regarded 
the  law  but  as  a  harsh  and 
cruel  tyranny.  They  only  know  it 
in  its  severity  and  in  its  penalties— 
they  have  never  had  recourse  to  it 
for  protection  or  defence;  it  has 
never  been  to  them  a  barrier  against 
the  exactions  of  the  great  man,  or 
the  unjust  pressure  of  the  powerful 
man ;  they  have  felt  it  in  its  moods 
of  vengeance,  and  never  4n  its  mo- 
ments of  commiseration.  Elevated 
above  their  fellows  by  a  certain 
wild  and  savage  chivalry,  the 
brigands  have  long  exercised  a  ter- 
ror over  the  people  of  the  South. 
Their  lives  were  full  of  marvellous 
adventures,  of  terrible  incidents 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  sure  to  ex- 
cite interest  in  the  minds  of  an 
uneducated  and  imaginative  race, 
who  grew  to  regard  the  relators  in 
the  light  of  heroes.  Xor  did  the 
Church  itself  scruple  to  accept  the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  the  highwayman: 
and  the  costly  robe  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  rich  gems  that  decked 
her  shrine,  have  often  and  often 
displayed  the  spoils  that  have 
been  torn  from  the  luckless  tra- 
veller. 

In  this  mixture  of  religious  su- 
perstition with  a  defiance  of  all 
human  law,  we  see  again  a  resem- 
blance between  the  Italian  and  the 
Irishman,  whose  traits  have  indeed 
an  almost  unerring  similarity  in 
everything.  That  "  wild  justice  "  of 
which  the  great  Irish  rhetorician 
once  spoke,  is  the  rule  of  each. 
Assuming  that  society  has  formed  a 
pact  against  them,  they  have  taken 
up  arms  in  their  own  defence; 
and  whether  it  be  the  landlord  or 
the  traveller,  it  matters  little  who 
shall  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  deal  with  crime 
where  the  general  sentiment  fa- 
vours the  criminal.  The  boasted 
immunity  of  the  policeman  in 
England  is  but  another  name  for 
the  ascendancy  of  the  law.  How 
comes  it  otherwise  that  one  man 
armed  with  a  mere  truncheon  dares 
to  arrest  a  thief  in  the  midst  of  his 
aooomplioes    and    associates,    while 
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we  see  in  Italy  ninety  tkoofiand  sol- 
diers nnable  to  repress  Brigandage 
in  two  provinces  of  the  Sontb,  where 
the  namber  of  the  brigands  is  set 
down  as  four  hundred  ?  Snob  in  sub- 
stance is  the  report  lately  furnished 
to  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  at  Turin 
by  the  order  of  General  Lamar- 
mora.  The  forces  for  the  repres- 
sion of  Brigandage  amount  to  ninety 
thousand  well-armed  and  well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  and  the  enemy  are 
stated  as  four  hundred  half-naked 
and  scarcely  armed  wretehes,  as  dea- 
titute  of  courage  as  of  food.  Soch 
is  the  picture  given  of  them;  and 
we  are  lefc  in  utter  astonishment 
to  guess  why,  with  such  a  disparity 
of  numbers,  the  curse  of  Brigandage 
should  yet  be  known  in  the  land. 

Why  cannot  ninety  thousand  deal 
with  four  hundred,  even  were  the 
cause  at  issue  less  one  of  equity 
and  JQstice?  If,  as  has  often  been 
asserted,  the  Brigandage  has  been 
fed  from  Rome  —  if  the  gold  of 
Francis  II.  and  the  blessing  of 
the  Pope  go  with  those  who  cross 
the  frontier  to  maintain  the  dis- 
turbance* in  Southern  Italy — ^what 
should  be  easier,  with  such  a  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  than  to  cut  off  the 
communication?  With  sixty  thou- 
sand men  a  cordon  could  be  drawn 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adria- 
tic in  which  each  sentinel  could  hail 
his  neighbour.  Were  the  difficulty 
to  lie  here,  could  it  not  be  met  at 
once?  It  was  declared  a  few  weeks 
back  by  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  that  a 
whole  regiment,  armed  and  clothed 
in  some  resemblance  to  French 
soldiers,  passed  over  to  the  south; 
and  we  are  lost  in  amazement  why 
such  resources  should  be  available 
in  the  face  of  an  army  greater  than 
Wellington  ever  led  in  Spain  or 
conquered  with  at  Waterloo.  To  un- 
derstand a  problem  so  difficult,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
tbat  this  same  Brigandage  is  neither 
what  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons  nor 
what  the  advocates  of  united  Italy 
have  pronounced  it.  If  the  Basili- 
eata  and  the  Oapitanata  are  very  far 
from  being  La  Vendue,  they  are 
also  unlike  what  the  friends  of  Fied- 


montism  would  deolare  —  coufitrics 
well  affected  to  the  House  of  Savoy 
under  the  temporary  dominion  of 
a  lawless  and  bloodv  tyranny  from 
which  they  are  uttony  powerless  to 
free  themselves.  If  Brigandage  is 
not  in  its  essence  a  iDOvement  of 
the  reactionists,  it  has  nevertbeless 
been  seized  upon  by  them  to  pro- 
secute their  plans  and  favour  tbeir 
designs.  To  render  the  Neapolitan 
States  ungovernable — to.  exhibit  to 
the  eyes  of  Europe  a  vast  countiy 
in  a  state  of  disorganisation,  wha« 
the  most  frightful  cruelties  are 
daily  practised — where  horrors  that 
even  war  is  free  from  are  hourly 
perpetrated — was  a  stroke  of  policy 
of  which  the  friends  of  the  late 
dynasty  were  not  alow  to  avail 
themselves.  By  this  they  could 
contrast  the  rme  oi  the  present 
Grovemment  with  that  of.  the  for- 
mer ones;  and  while  the  press  of 
Europe  still  rang  vrith  the  cruelties 
of  the  Bourbons,  they  could  ask, 
Where  is  the  happy  change  that 
you  speak  of?  Is  it  m  the  procla- 
mations of  General  Pinelli  — the 
burning  of  villages,  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  their  inhabi- 
tants? Do  the  edicts  which  forbid 
a  peasant  to  carry  more  than  one 
meal  to  his  dailv  labour,  tell  of  a 
more  enlightened  rule?  Do  the 
proclamations  against  being  fbond 
a  mile  distant  from  bome^  savour 
of  liberty?  Are  the  paragraphs 
we  daily  read  in  the  Government 
papers,  where  the  band  of  this  or 
that  brigand  chief  has  been  cap- 
tured or  shot,  the  only  evidences  to 
be  shown  of  a  spirit  which  moves 
Italians  to  desire  the  united  nation? 
You  tell  OS  of  your  superior  en* 
lightenment  and  cultivation,  say 
the  Bourbonists,  and  the  world  at 
large  listens  favourably  to  yonr 
claims.  But  why,  if  it  be  tnie, 
have  the  last  two  years  eounted 
more  massacres  than  the  forty 
which  have  preceded  them?  Why 
are  thousands  wandering  homelea 
and  shelterless  through  the  moon* 
tains,  while  the  rums  of  their 
dwellings  are  yet  smoking  from  tba 
nithlees  depredaticms  of    your  sd- 
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dfery?  If  Brigandage  numbers  bat 
f6ar  hundred  fallower?,  why  are 
snob  wholesale  .  ornelties  resorted 
to  I  The  simple  fact  m  this:  the 
Brigandage  of  Southern  Italy  is 
not  a  qaeation  of  *  four  hundred, 
or  four  thousand,  or  four  hundred 
thousand  followers,  but  of  a  whole 
people  utterly  brntalised  and  d^ 
moralised,  who,  whatever  peril 
they  attach  to  crime,  attach  *no 
shame  or  disgrace  to  it.  The  la- 
bourers on  one  of  the  Southern 
Italian  lines  almost  to  a  man 
disappeared  from  work,  and  on 
their  return  to  it,  some  days  after, 
frankly  confessed  they  had  spent 
the  interval  with  the  brigands. 
They  were  not  robbers  by  profes- 
sion nor  from  habit;  but  they  saw 
no  ignominy  in  lending  themselves 
to  an  incidental  massacre  and  blood- 
shed. TJie  National  Guards  of  the 
different  villages,  and  the  Syndics 
themselves,  are  frequently  charged 
with  a  want  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination; but  the  truth  is,  these 
very  people  are  the  very  support 
and  mainspring  of  Brigandage.  The 
brigands  are  the  brothers,  the  sons, 
or  the  cousins  of  those  who  affect 
to  move  against  them.  So  far  from 
feeling  the  Piedmontese  horror  of 
the  brigand,  these  men  are  rather 
irritated  by  the  discipline  that 
bands  them  against  him.  They 
have  none  of  that  military  ardour 
which  makes  the  Northern  Italian 
proud  of  being  a  soldier.  Their 
blood  has  not  been  stirred  by  see- 
ing the  foreigner  the  master  of 
their  capital  cities;  their  pride  has 
not  been  outraged  by  the  presence 
of  the  hated  Croat  or  the  rude  Bo- 
hemian at  their  gates.  To  them  the 
call  to  arms  has  been  anything  but 
a  matter  of  vafn  glory.  Besides  this, 
there  seems  in  the  unrelenting  pur- 
suit of  the  Brigandage  a  some- 
thing that  savours  of  the  hate  of 
the  North  for  the  South.  Under 
the  Bourbons  the  brigand  met  a 
veiT  different  measure,  as  he  did 
under  the  French  rule,  and  in  the 
time  of  Murat.  Men  of  the  most 
atrocious  lives,  stained  with  many 
and  cruel  murders,  were   admitted 


to  treat  with  the  Government,  and 
the  negotiations  were  carried  on  as 
formally  as  between  equals.  When 
a  Oapo  Briganti  desired  to  abandon 
his  lawless  and  perilous  life,  he  had 
but  to  intimate  his  wish,  to  some 
one  in  authority.  His  full  condi- 
tions might  not  at  first  or  all  be 
acceded  to^  but  he  was  sure  to 
be  met  with  every  facility  for  his 
wish ;  and  in  more  tban  one  case 
was  such  a  man  employed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  trust  by  the  State;  and 
there  yet  lives  one,  Gkosaphat  Tala- 
rico,  who  has  for  years  enjoyed  a 
Government  pension  as  the  reward 
of  his  submission,  and  reformation. 

Under  the  old  Bourbon  rule,  all 
might  be  pardoned,  except  an  of- 
fence against  the  throne.  To  the 
political  criminal  alone  no  grace 
could  be  extended.  The  people 
saw  this,  and  were  not  slow  to 
apply  the  lesson.  Let  it  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  brigand 
himself  often  met  a  very  different 
appreciation  from  those  who  knew 
him  personally  to  that  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  State.  The 
assassin  denounced  in  wordy  pro- 
clamations, and  for  whose  head  a 
price  was  offered,  was  in  his  native 
village  a  "  gran'  Galantuomo,"  who 
had  done  scores  of  fine  and  gene- 
rous actions. 

To  revolutionise  feeling  in  such 
a  matter  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Let  any  one,  for  instance,  fashion 
to  his  mind  how  he  would  proceed 
to  turn  the  sympathies  of  tne  Irish 
peasant  against  the  Bockite  and 
in  favour  of  the  landlord,  to  hunt 
down  the  criminal  and  to  favour 
his  victim.  It  would  be  a  similar 
task  to  endeavour  to  dispose  the 
peasant  of  the  Abruzzi  to  look  un- 
favourably on  Brigandage.  Brig- 
andage was,  in  fact,  but  another 
exercise  of  that  terrorism  which 
tliey  saw  universally  around  them. 
Was  the  Oapo  Briganti  more  cruel 
than  the  tax-gatherer?  was  he  not 
often  more  merciful?  and  did  he 
ever  press  upon  the  poor  ?  Were  not 
his  exactions  solely  from  the  rich? 
Was  he  not  generous,  too,  when  he 
was  full-handed  f    How  many  a  bene- 
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Yolent  action  could  be  recorded  to 
his  credit  I  If  this  great  Grovern- 
ment,  which  talked  so  largely  of 
its  enlightenmeDtf  really  wished  to 
benefit  the  people,  why  did  it  not 
lighten  the  imposts,  cheapen  bread, 
and  diminish  the  conscription?  in- 
stead of  which  we  had  the  taxes 
qaadrupled,  food  at  famine  prices, 
and  the  levies  for  the  services 
more  oppressive  than  ever.  They 
denounced  brigandage;  bat  there 
were  evils  far  worse  than  Brigand- 
age, which,  after  all,  only  pressed 
a  little  heavily  on  the  rich,  and 
took  from  them  what  they  could 
spare  well  and  easik. 

It  is  thus  the  Neapolitan  reasons 
and  speaks  of  that  pestilence  which 
is  now  eating  like  a  cancer  into  the 
very  heart  of  his  country,  and  tax- 
ing tlie  last  energy  of  her  wisest  and 
best  to  meet  with  success.  At  this 
moment  Southern  Italy^  is  no  more 
under  the  control  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment than  are  the  States  of  the 
Oonfederacy  under  the  sway  of  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  and  all  the  powerful 
energies  of  the  North  are  ineffectual 
to  eradicate  a  disease  which  is  not 
on  the  surface,  but  in  the  very  heart 
of  ihe  people. 

The  Italian  Brigand,  like  the 
Irish  Rockite,  is  bv  no  means  of 
necessity  the  most  depraved  or  most 
wicked  of  his  native  village.  Per- 
haps his  fearlessness  is  his  strongest 
diaracteristic.  He  is  in  other  re- 
spects pretty  much  like  those  around 
him.  He  has  no  great  respect  for 
laws,  which  he  has  often  seen  very 
^corruptly  administered.  He  has 
been  familiar  with  peijnry  all  his 
iife.  He  has  never  seen  the  rites  of 
the  Chorch  denied  to  the  blackest 
•criminals,  and  he  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that,  except  in  the  accidents  of 
station,  men  are  almost  alike,  and 
the  great  difference  is,  that  the  filch- 
ings  of  the  minister  are  less  person- 
.ally  hazardous  than  the  spoils,  of 
the  highwayman. 

That  these  men  take  pay  and 
.accept  servloe  firom  the  Bourbonist 
is  easy  enough  to  concede.  To  cry 
Viva  Francesco  Secondo.  when  they 
:6top  the  diligence  or  pillage  a  farm- 
house, is  no  difficult  task;  but  that 


they  are  in  any  aeoae  followers, 
or  care  for  the  King  or  his  cause, 
is  utterly  and  ridiculously  nntme. 
The  reactionists  affect  to  believe 
so,  fur  it  gives  them  the  pretext  of 
a  party.  The  French  like  to  believe 
so,  for  it  proclaims,  what  the  press 
continues  unceasingly  to  aarart,  that 
the  North  has  no  footing  in  the 
South,  and  that  no  sympathy  ever 
has  existed,  or  ever  will  exist,  be- 
tween peoples  so  totally  and  eeeen- 
tially  dissimilar. 

The  Piedmontese,  too,  unwilling 
to  own  that  the  event  they  have  so 
ineffectually  struggled  against  has 
not  all  the  force  of  a  great  poHUcal 
scheme,  declare  that  the  Brigandage 
is  fed  from  Rome,  and  would  not 
have  a  day's  existence,  if  the  ex-King 
were  compelled  to  leave  that  capi- 
tal, and  the  favour  of  the  Papal 
Oourt  withdrawn  from  its  support 

That  the  present  rulers  of  Italy 
pursue  the  brigands  with  an  energy, 
and  punish  them  with  a  severity 
never  practised  before,  is  cause 
even  to  prefer  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbons  to  that  of  the  Piedraon- 
tese.  There  is  no  need  for  them  to 
enter  upon  the  difiioult  questions 
of  freedom  and  individual  liberty, 
to  contrast  the  rights  enjoyed  under 
one  government  with  those  available 
under  another.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
that  they  see  what  was  onoe  tole- 
rated will  no  longer  be  endured, 
and  that  the  robber  chief  who  once 
gave  the  law  to  the  district  he  lived 
in  is  now  hunted  down  with  the 
remorseless  severity  that  will  only 
be  satisfied  with  his  extermination. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  could  the 
people  feel  any  sympathy  for  a  sys- 
tem from  which  they  were  such 
heavy  sufferers,  or  look  unfavour- 
ably on  those  who  came  to  rid  them 
of  the  infliction  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  long  use  and  habit,  a  sense  of 
terror  ingrained  in  their  naturaa, 
and,  not  less  than  these,  a  reli&noe 
in  the  protective  power  of  the  bri- 
gand, disposed  the  peasant  to  pre- 
fer his  rule  to  that  of  the  more  un- 
swerving discipline  of  the  8tat& 
The  brigand  was  at  least  one  of  his 
class,  if  not  of  his  own  kindred.  He 
knew  and  could  feel  for  the  peooliar 
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hardshipe  which  pressed  upon  the 
poor  man.  If  he  took  from  the 
proud  man,  be  spared  the  homble 
0D6;  and,  lastly,  he  possessed  the 
charm  which  personal  daring  and 
indifference  to  danger  never  fail 
to  exercise  oyer  the  minds  of  the 


Let  ns  again  look  to  Ireland,  to 
see  how  warmly  the  sympathiee  of 
the  peasant  follow  those  who  as- 
sume to  arraign  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  establish  a  wild  justice 
of  their  own — how  naturally  they 
favour  them,  with  what  devotion 
they  will  screen  them,  and  at  what 
personal  peril  they  will  protect 
them;  and  if  we  have  to  confess 
that  centnries  have  seen  ns  vainly 
Btrogg^ing  with  the  secret  machinery 
which  BQstains  crime  amongst  our- 
selves, let  us  be  honest  enough 
to  spare  our  rq>roache8  t5  those 
who  have  not  yet  suppressed  bri- 
gandi^  in  Bonthem  Italy.  It  is 
not,  in  fact,  with  the  armed  and 
mounted  robber  that  the  State  is  at 
iasne,  but  with  a  civilisation  which 
has  created  him.  He  is  not  the  dis- 
ease, he  b  only  one  of  its  symptoms ; 
and  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  malady 
the  remedies  must  go  deeper. 

Nor  is  the  question  an  easy  one 
to  resolve;  for  though  Garibaldi 
with  a  few  followers  sufBoed  to 
overthrow  a  dynasty,  the  whole 
force  of  a  mighty  anny,  backed  by 
a  powerful  public  opinion,  has  not 
succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  a 
successor. 

Piedmont  is  not  loved  in  the 
South.  There  is  not  a  trait  in  the 
Piedmontese  character  which  has 
not  its  antitype  in  the  Neapolitan ; 
and  they  whose  object  it  was  to  ex- 
hibit the  sub-Alpine  Italian  in  the 
most  unfavourable  colours,  could 
not  lack  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
severities  practised  towards  the  bri- 
gands— ^wbich  were  not  always,  nor 
could  they  be,  exercised  with  dis- 
criminatioD — furnished  ample  occa- 
sion for  these  attacks.  Many  of 
these  assumed  a  Garibaldian,  or 
even  Mazzinian:  tone,  and  affected 
indignation  at  cruelties  of  which* 
the  people — the  eaira  pcpolo — ^were 
always   the  victims.     One   of   the 


chief  brigands,  Ohiavone^  pretended 
to  imitate  Joseph  Garibaldi;  and 
in  dress,  costume,  and  a  certain 
bold,  frank  manner,  assumed  to  re- 
present the  great  popular  leader. 
Amongst  his  foUowers  he  counted 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Belgians,  and,  it  is  said,  Irish.  One 
of  these  foreigners  was  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  ancient  lineage, 
Count  Alfred  de  Traz^gnies—a  near 
relative  of  M.  de  Merode's:  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  shot  An- 
other was  the  &mous  BoijSs,  fh>m 
whom  was  taken  the  instructions 
given  him  by  General  Clary,  and. 
more  interesting  still,  a  journal 
written  in  his  own  hand. 

Though  his  "instructions"  are 
full  of  grandiloquent  descriptions 
of  battalions  and  squadrons  and 
batteries^horse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
— ^with  exact  directions  given  as  to 
the  promotions,  the  staff  appoint- 
ments, the  commissariat, — ^let  us  hear 
how  he  himself  describee  the  first 
steps  of  his  enterprise. 

Having  with  great  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  about  twenty 
muskets  of  Malta,  he  saw  himself  in 
some  embarrassment  as  to  getting 
away  from  the  island,  where  intima- 
tions as  to  his  project  were  already 
about.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  on  board  of  a  small  coasting 
vessel  with  his  officers,  and  landea 
after  a  two  days'  voyage  at  Bran- 
caleone.  "The  shore,"  he  says, 
'^was  totally  deserted,  no  trace  of 
habitation  to  be  seen ;  and,  directed 
at  last  by  the  glimmer  of  a  solitary 
light,  we  came  upon  the  hut  of  a 
shepnerd,  who  received  us  kindly 
and  hospitably.  The  next  day  he 
guided  us  to  the  little  town  of  Pre* 
cacore,  where  we  were  met  by  the 
curate,  and  amidst  cries  of  Yiva  Fran- 
cesco Secondo  conducted  into  the 
Piazza.  I  was  cheered  by  this,"  says 
he,  '*  and  deemed  it  a  lucky  augury. 
About  twenty  peasants  enrolled 
themselves  here  under  my  com- 
mand, and  we  moved  on  to  Oa- 
raffa,  where  I  was  told  a  friendly 
welcome  awaited  me.  On  passing, 
however,  near  St.  Agata,  a  com- 
pany of  the  mobilised  National 
Guard,    about    sixty    in    nomberi 
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opened  a  sharp  fire  on  w^  and  my 
new  reoraits  took  to  their  heels, 
leaving  me  alone  wi^  my  officers. 
Sustained,  however,  by  a  strong 
position,  we  held  our  own  for  an 
honr  and  a  half,  after  wbidi  a  de- 
putation from  Oaraffii  oaxne  to  offer 
me  the  hospitality  of  that  city — 
an  offer  I  was  fortunate  enongh 
to  refuse,  for  another  and  fiftr  more 
eerions  amboacade  was  prepared  for 
me  there." 

At  Cirella  he  came  np  with  a 
Bonrbon  partisan  named  Mittica, 
with  one  hnndred  and  twenty  men 
nnderliim,  bat  who  refosed  to  accept 
him  as  a  leader,  and  in  fact  treated 
hira  and  his  offloors  as  spies  and 
prisoners. 

After  many  dangen  and  mneh 
snffering,  deeerted  by  Mittioa  and 
his  band,  Boij^  foand  himself  in 
Tovre,  "where  an  old  soldier  of  the 
^d  Cacoiatori  offered  to  accompany 
me — tbe  only  follower  I  have  met 
ynih  up  to  this  day," 

His  narrative,  simply  and  un- 
affectedly written,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  records  of  suffer^ 
ing,  privation,  and  peril,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  devotion  to  his  enter- 
prise and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
King.  He  firmly  believes  that  tbe 
mass  of  the  people  are  "royalist," 
that  he  only  needs  five  hundred  men, 
well  armed  and  disposed  to  obey  hira, 
to  "overthrow  tbe  revolution"  and 
restore  the  sovereign. 

He  met  his  death  like  a  brave 
man.  He  was  surprised  with  some 
of  his  followers  at  a  farmhouse  in 
the  very  last  village  before  cross- 
ing the  Roman  frontier,  to  which  he 
was  hastening.  A  young  Piedmon- 
tese  Miyor,  Francbini,  with  a. de- 
tachment of  Bersaglieri  and  some 
mounted  gendarmes,  surrounded  the 
house  and  at  last  set  fire  to  it,  on 
which  Borjds  surrendered  and  was 
immediately  shot  "I  was  on  my 
way  to  tell  the  King,"  said  he  with 
his  last  words,  "  that  he  has  nothing, 
but  cowards  and  soonndrels  to  de- 
fend him — ^that  Oroooo  is  a  villain 
and  Langkds  a  fool."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  MsjoT  he  added,  "  Thank 
fortune  for  it  that  I  did  not  start 
one  hour  earlier  this  morning,  for 


I  should  have  gained  th»  Boman 
fhmtier,  and  you  would  liave  heard 
more  of  me." 

The  Piedmontese  have  been 
severely  blamed  for  the  ezeeotion 
of  Boijds.  Indeed  he  has  found  so 
less  an  advocate  than  Victor  Hogo, 
who  would  not  consent  to  have  him 
ranked  with  Orocco,  Ninco  Kaoeho, 
and  the  rest,  mere  brigands  and 
robbers  on  the  highway.  That  the 
popular  sentiment  of  Italy  was  not 
disposed  in  his  favour  may  be  as- 
sumed fh>m  the  indignation  felt  by 
all  tbe  villages  of  the  frontier  when 
General  Lamarmora  consented  that 
the  body  of  BorJ^  should  be  ex- 
humed and  conveyed  to  Rome. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
his  being  a  Spaniard  influenced  ibis 
feeKng.  In  no  countiy  of  Eorope  is 
the  foreigner  regarded  with  the  same 
jealousy  and  distrust. 

While  the  report  of  General 
Lamarmora  shows  that  no  disparity 
of  force,  not  even  ninety  thooeaod 
to  four  hundred.  Is  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  Neapolitan  Brigand- 
age, it  affects  to  explain  why.  In 
fact,  the  report  is  one  insinoated 
accusation  of  the  French,  who  by 
their  occupation  of  Borne  supply 
arms  and  money  to  the  reacdon- 
ists.  and  feed  a  raovenaent  which, 
If  left  to  its  own  resources,  most 
perish  of  inanition.  The  report 
shrinks  iVom  the  avowal  that  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  two  great  pro- 
vinces are  friends  and  sympathisers 
with  the  brigands;  that  however 
littie  political  reasons  enter  into  tbe 
issue,  the  priests  have  contrived  to 
give  a  political  colourfng  to  the 
struggle,  and  by  contrasting  the  im- 
m unities  of  the  past  with  the  severi- 
ties of  the  present,  have  made  the 
peasant  believe  that  the  rule  of  tbe 
i^ourbon  was  more  favourable  to  bim 
tiian  that  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  It 
is  not  merely  in  the  conscription  for 
the  regular  army  that  the  pressure 
is  folt,  but  in  the  very  enrohnent  for 
the  National  Guard,  which,  liable 
as  it  is  to  being  ^^raobiIise<1,''ezB(^ 
all  the  6ervi<^  and  all  the  privatiims 
of  soldiering.  60  much  as  S(KK) 
francs  ha,ve  been  paid  for  a  snbsti- 
tute,  rather  than  seirve  in  a  force  with 
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compels  the  shopkeeper  to  deeert 
his  bnsinefis  or  the  fanner  his  fields 
for  eight  or  ten  months  of  the  year! 

If  we  have  beard  mnch  of  the 
personal  napopnlarity  of  the  Pied- 
mootese  in  Southern  Italy,  it  is  a 
theme  Trhich  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  throughout 
Earope  a  people  who  have  less  in 
common  than  the  sub-Alpine  and 
the  South  Italian.  If  Garibaldi  and 
his  followers  oame  as  liberators,  the 
Piedmontese  entered  Naples  as  con- 
querors. The  Garibaldians  won  all 
&e  suffrages  of  a  people  who  loved 
their  free-and-easy  manners,  -their 
indisdpline,  that  *'  disinvoltura  '* 
80  dear  to  the  Italian  heart; — their 
very  rags  had  a  charm  for  t^em. 
The  rigid,  stiff,  unbending  Piedinon- 
V^AQ^  almost  unintelligible  in  speedi 
and  repulsive  in  look,  were  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this.  Naples  was  gay, 
animated,  and  happy  under  the  sway 
of  the  same  lawless  band  of  red- 
fihirted  adventurers,  but  she  felt 
crushed  and  trample<l  down  by  the 
regular  legions  of  the  Xing. 

In  the  great  offices  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  Prefectures,  it  was  easy 
enough  for  the  Piedmontese  to 
appoint  their  own  partisans;  but 
bow  do  this  throughout  the  rural 
districts,  the  small  towns,  and  the 
villages}  In  these  the  choice  lay 
between  a  Bojalist — ^that  is,  a  Bour^ 
bonist— and  a  Mazzinian.  If  yon 
would  not  accept  a  follower  of  the 
late  King,  you  must  take  one  who 
disowned  sympathies  with  all  roy- 
alty. The  Syndics  and  ''  Maires''  of 
the  Nnaller  cities  have  been  almost 
to  a  man  the  enemies  of  the  North- 
ern Italian.  It  is  through  these 
all  the  difficulties  of  propagating 
*^  union  "  sentiments  have  been  ex* 
perienced.  It  is  by  their  lukewarm- 
ness,  if  not  something  worse,  that 
Brigandage  is  ahle  still  to  hold  its 
ground,  not  so  much  because  they 
are  well  affected  to  the  Bourbons, 
or  that  they  cherish  sentiments  of 
Mazzinianism,  but  simply  that  they 
disliked  Northern  Italy,  nor  could 
any  rule  be  so  distast^nl  to  them 
as  that  which  oame  from  that 
quarter.  That  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Borne  has  tended  to  main- 


tun  and  support  Bngandage  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  disputed.  The 
poMcy  of  France,  from  the  very  hour 
of  the  treaty  of  Yillafranoa,  has 
been  to  perpetuate  the  difficulties 
of  Italian  rule— to  exhibit  the 
country  in  a  state  of  permanent 
disorder,  and  the  people  unquiet, 
dissatisfied,  and  unruly — to  redooe 
the  peninsula  to  that  oondition,  in 
fact,  in  which  not  only  would  the 
occupation  of  Rome  be  treated  as  a 
measure  of  security  to  Europe  at 
large,  but  the  graver  question  urged 
whether  a  more  extended  occupation 
of  territorv  might  not  be  practicable 
and  possible. 

If  Garibaldi*s  expeilition  had  not 
terminated  so  abruptly  at  Aspro- 
monte,  it  is  well  known  the  French 
would  have  occupied  Naples.  When 
they  would  have  left  again,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say.  It  is  clear 
enough  then  to  see,  how  little  so- 
ever the  French  may  like  that 
Brigandage  that  now  devastates  the 
SoDth,  they  are  not  averse  to  the 
distress  and  trouble  it  occasions  to 
the  Italian  Government,  all  whose 
ambitions  have  been  assumed  as  so 
many  menaces  against  France.  Had 
you  been  content  with  the  territory 
we  won  for  you — ^had  you  remained 
satisfied  wiUi  a  kingdom  of  six 
millions,  who  spoke  your  own  lan- 
guage, inherited  your  own  tra- 
ditions, and  enjoyed  your  own  sym- 
pathies, you  might  have  had  peace 
and  prosperity,  say  the  oracles  of 
the  Tuileries;  but  yon  would  be 
a  great  nation,  and  you  are  paying 
the  penalty.  "  This  confes  of  listen- 
ing to  Eogland,  who  never  aided 
you,  instead  of  trusting  to  us  who 
shed  our  blood  in  your  cause.*' 

France  Aever  has  consented  to  a 
united  Italy;  whether  she  may  yet 
do  so  is,  however  improbable,  still 
possible ;  one  thing  is,  however, 
dear — ^until  she  does  give  this  con- 
sent, not  in  mere  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, but  in  heart  and  wish, 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  pen- 
insula will  remain  unoonquered  ter- 
ritories, requiring  the  presence  of  a 
large  force,  and  evep  wi»h  that  defy* 
ing  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
reduce,  tnem  to  obedience. 
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Brigandage  is  bat  the  open  ex- 
pression of  a  discontent  which  ex- 
ists in  e^iiary  class  and  eyery  con- 
dition in  the  districts  it  pervades. 
It  is  the  aflsertion  of  the  Catholic 
for  the  Pope,  of  the  Royalist  for  the 
Bonrbon,  of  the  Beyolotionist  against 
a  diBcipIioe,  and  last  of  all,  of  the 
8oathern  Italian  against  being 
ruled  by  that  Northern  race  whose 
intelligence  he  despises,  and  for 
whose  real  qaalities  of  manliness 
he  has  neither  a  measure  nor  a  re- 
spect. 

One  word  as  to  the  Camorra 
before  we  conclude:  and  first  of  all 
what  is  this  Camorra  of  which  men 
talk  darkly  and  in  whispers,  and 
whose  very  syllables  are  suppressed 
while  the  servants  are  in  the  room  ? 
The  Camorra  is  an  organised  black- 
mail, which,  extending  its  exactions 
to  every  trade  and  industry,  carries 
the  penalties  of  resistance  to  its  edicts 
even  to  death. 

The  Camorra  has  its  agents  every- 
where. On  the  Mole,  where  the 
boatman  hands  over  the  tenth  of 
the  fare  the  passenger  has  just 
paid  him — at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
where  the  porter  counts  out  his 
gains  and  gives  over  his  tithe — at 
the  great  restaurant,  at  the  theatre, 
at  the  gaming-table— some  one  is 
sure  to  present  himself  as  the  emis- 
sary of  this  dr^ed  society,  and  in 
the  simple  words,  ^^for  the  Ca- 
morra,^' indicate  a  demand  that  none 
have  courage  to  resist. 

The  jails  are,  however,  the  great 
scenes  fur  the  exercise  of  this  system. 
There  the  Camorra  reigns  supreme. 
In  tbe  old  Bourbon  days  the  whole 
discipline  of  the  prisons  was  main- 
tained by  the  Camorristi,  who  de- 
manded from  each  prisoner  as  he 
entered  the  ustti|)  fees  of  the  pkce. 
The  oil  for  the  lamp  in  honour  of 
the  Madonna  had  to  be  paid  for, 
then  came  a  sort  of  fee  for  initiation, 
after  which  came  others  in  the  shape 
of  taxes  on  the  income  of  the  pri- 
Boner  and  his  supposed  means,  with 
imposts  upon  leave  to  smoke,  to 
drink,  or  to  gamble.  His  incomings 
too  were  taxed,  and  a  strict  account 
demanded   of   all   his   gains,   from 


which  the  tenth  was  rigidly  iRibtracfc- 
ed.  To  resist  the  imposts  was  to 
provoke  a  quarrel,  not  nnfreqnently 
ending  fatally ;  for  the  Camonisti 
ruled  by  terror,  and  weU  knew  all 
the  importance  of  maintaining  thdr 
"prestige." 

The  revenues  of  the  Camorra, 
amounting  to  snms  almost  iocredi- 
bly  large,  are  each  week  handed 
over  to  tne  treasurer  of  the  district, 
and  distributed  afto'wards  to  the 
followers  of  the  order  by  the  Capo 
di  Camorra,  according  to  the  rank 
and  services  of  each,  any  conceal- 
ment or  malversation  of  funds  being 
punished  with  death.  The  society 
itself  not  only  professes  to  pro- 
tect those  who  belong  to  it,  but 
to  extend  its  influence  over  all 
who  obey  its  edicts;  and  thus  tbe 
poor  creature  who  sells  his  fruit  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  sees  his 
wares  under  the  safeguard  of  one 
of  these  mvsterions  figures,  who 
glide  about  here  and  there,  half  in 
hstlessness^  and  whose  dress  may 
vary  from  the  patched  rags  of  almost 
mendicancy  to  the  fashionable  attire 
of  a  man  of  rank  and  condition. 

In  the  caf^  where  men  sit  at 
chess  and  dominoes,  the  Camorrist 
appears,  and  with  nis  well-known 
whisper  demands  his  toll.  In 
vain  to  declare  that  the  play  is  not 
for  money;  it  is  for  the  •privilege 
to  play  at  all  that  his  demand  is 
now  made.  The  newly  appointed 
clerk  in  a  public  office,  the  secretary 
to  the  minister,  it  is  said,  have  been 
applied  to,  and  have  not  dared  to 
dispute  a  claim  which  would  be  set- 
tled otherwise  by  the  knife. 

Recognised  by  the  old  polioe  of 
Naples,  tolerated  and  even  em- 
ployed to  track  out  the  crimes  of 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
order,  the  Camorrists  acquired 
all  the  force  and  consideration  of 
an  institution.  Men  felt  no  shame 
at  yielding  to  a  terror  so  wide- 
spread; nor  would  it  have  been 
always  safe  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  a  sect  whose  followers  sometimes 
lounged  in  royal  antechambers  as 
well  as  sought  shelter  nnder  the  por* 
tico  of  a  church.   . 
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It  has  been  more  than  once 
asserted  that  Ferdinand  II.  was  a 
Bwom.  member  of  the  order,  and 
that  he  contribnted  largely  to  its 
funds.  Certain  it  is  the  Camorra 
in  bis  reign  performed  all  the 
fanctions  of  a  secret  police,  and 
was  the  terror  of  all  whose  Liberal- 
ism made  them  snspeoted  by  the 
Government.  To  the  Camorra,  too, 
were  always  iotmsted  tiiose  dis- 
plays of  popular  enthusiasm  by 
which  the  King  was  wont  to  reply 
to  the  angry  remonstrances  of 
French  or  English  envoys.  The 
Camorra  oonld  at  a  moroent^s  no- 
tice organise  a  demonstration  in 
honoor  of  royalty  which  woald 
make  the  monarch  appear  as  the 
loved  and  cherished  iadier  of  his 
people. 

It  was,  however,  by  the  Liberals 
tbemselves  the  Camorra  was  first 
introdoced  into  political  life,  and 
Dberio  Roii^no  intrusted  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital  to  these  men 
as  the  surest  safeguard  against  the 
depredations  of  the  disbanded  sol- 
diers of  the  King;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment was  a  perfect  success,  and 
for  several  weeks  Naples  had 
no  other  protectors  than  the  mem- 
bers of  a  league  who  cotnbined 
the  atrocities  of  Thuggee  with 
the  shameless  rapine  of  the  high- 
wayman. The  stern  discipline  of 
Piedmont  would  not,  however,  con- 
descend to  deal  with  such  agents; 
and  Lamarmora  has  waged  a  war, 
open  and  avowed,  against  the  whole 
system  of  the  Camorra.  Hundred^ 
of  arrests  have  been  made,  and  the 
jails  are  crowded  with  Camor- 
rists;  but  men  declare  that  all 
thes^  measures  are  in  vain — ^that 
the  magistracy  itself  is  not  free 
from  the  taint;  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  system  prevails  largely  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  has  its 
followers  in  what  is  called  the 
world  of  fashion  and  society. 

The  Mezzo  Galantuomo  is  the 
most  terrible  ingredient  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  people.  The  man 
who  is  too  bad  for  society  but  a 
little  too  good  for  the   gaUows,  is 


a  large  element  in  this  land,  and 
it  will  require  something  more  than 
mere  statecraft  to  deal  with  him. 

A  Parliamentary  Commission  is 
at  present  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  question  of  Bri- 
gandage, and  their  **  Report"  will 
probably  be  before  the  world  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  that  world  will  be  made 
mucn  the  wiser  by  their  labours. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  mystery  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  pestilence,  its 
source,  or  its  progress. 

It  may  suit  the  views  of  a  partv 
to  endeavour  to  connect  it  with 
Bourbonism,  but  it  would  be  equally 
true  to  assert  that  the  peasant-mur- 
derers in  Ireland  were  adherents  of 
the  Stuarts  1  The  men  who  take 
to  the  mountains  in  the  Capitanata 
are  not '  politicians.  They  have  no 
other  "cause"  at  heart  than  their 
own  subsistence,  for  which  they 
would  rather  provide  at  the  risk  of 
their  heads  than  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands.  All  that  they  know  of 
civilisation  is  taxation  and  the  con- 
scription. In  these  respects  the 
old  regime  was  less  severe  than  the 
present;  neither  the  imposts  were 
so  heavy,  nor  the  levies  so  large; 
not  to  add  that,  under  the  Bour- 
bons, soldiers  led  lives  of  lounging 
indolence,  and  **  no  one  was  ever 
cruel  enough  to  lead  them  against 
the  Anstrians." 

The  Bourbon  Government  of 
Naples  had  many  faults,  but  the 
Piedmontese  rule  has  bad  no  suc- 
cesses. There  is  that  of.  ungeni- 
ality  in  the  Northern  temperament 
that  renders  even  favours  at  their 
hands  little  better  than  burdens, 
and  their  justice  has  a  smack  of 
severity  in  it  that  wonderfully  re- 
sembles revenge. 

What  may  be  the  future  fate  of 
Southern  Italy  it  is  not  easy  to 
say ;  but  one  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
the  i  nil  Deuce  of  Piedmont  has  not 
obtained  that  footing  there  which 
promises  to  make  her  cause  their 
cause,  or  her  civilisation  their  civi- 
lisation. If  the  Bourbons  governed 
badly,  their  successors  do  not  govern 
ataiit 
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Inooxtestablt,  since  'the  death 
of  Goethe,  Ladwig  Uhland  has 
beeDy  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  the  Laureate  of  Germanv. 
He  is  not  a  poet  who  took  the  world 
by  storm  with  his  earliest  prodac- 
tions$  bat  be  has  been  gradaally 
growing  in  favour  and  general  ao- 
ceptance,  until  his  death  is  now 
deplored  as  a  national  affliction. 
He  died  <^aietiy  at  Ttlbingen,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  on  the  13th  of 
November  1862,  in  bis  seventy-sixth 
year,  having  been  born  on  the  26th 
of  April  1787.  He  was  said  never 
to  have  known  a  day's  illness  until 
his  last,  which  was  occasioned  by 
bis  attending  the  fnneral  of  a  friend 
and  brother  poet,  Jostin  Kemer,  in 
inclement  weather. 

The  parents  of  the  poet  were  Jo- 
hann  Friedrich  Uhland,  Secretary  to 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  Eli- 
zabeth (born)  Qoser,  daughter  of  one 
Hoser  who  hold  a  similar  office.  He 
had  a  brother,  FritZj  who  died  in  his 
ninth  year,  and  a  sister,  Luise,  who 
married  Meyer,  the  pai>tor  of  Pful- 
lingen  near  Reutlingen.  His  edu- 
cation conduced  to  bringing  out  the 
talent  that  was  latent  in  him,  as  it 
was  the  custom  of  KaulTmann,  the 
rector  of  the  TQbingen  school,  to 
give  free  themes  to  be  worked  out 
in  prose  or  verse,  according  to  the 
inclinations  of  his  scholars;  and  the 

{roung  Uhland  generally  chose  the 
atter,  and  was  early  distinguished 
in  his  choice.  Even  at  school  he 
was  known  as  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  German  and  Scandinavian 
antiquities.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen  he  produced  many 
compositions  of  merit,  but  only 
two,  'Der  Sterbender  Held*  and 
'Der  Blinder  Koni^','  found  their 
way  into  that  collection  of  his 
poems  which  was  published  in  1815. 
At  this  time  he  was  hesitating  be- 
tween the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine.  As  a  youth,  though 
given  to  long  walks  alone  in  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood   of  Tlibin- 


gen,  he  was  distinguished  by  h» 
love  of  social  manly  exercises,  par- 
ticularly of  skating.  Two  of  his 
earliest  poetical  friends  were  Schro- 
der, who  was  afterwards  drowned 
in  the  Baltic,  and  Harpprecht,  who 
fell  in  the  Russian  campaign  of 
Napoleon..  This  is  tbe  friend  who 
is  alluded  to  in  the  exquisite  poem 
of  'Die  Ueberfahrt'  as  "bransend 
vor  uns  alien,"  while  the  fatherly 
friend  spoken  of  there  is  Uhland^s 
nmtemal  uncle,  Hoser,  the  pastor 
of  Schmiden.  He  was  also  much 
influenced  in  his  tastes  by  Hang  of 
Stnttgard,  and  Gh>rtz,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Literature  in  Tubingen. 
Later  he  became  aoqadnted  with 
Justin*  Xerner,  whose  talent  he 
placed  above  his  own,  Oehlensch- 
lager  the  Danish  poety'Wnd  Vam- 
hagen  von  Ense  the  historian. 
Goethe  he  had  seen  once  when  a 
boy  in  1797,  and  be  records  his 
impressions  in  the  '  Mtinstereage.* 
In  1810  Uhland  went  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  work  at  the  treasures  of 
Romance  .literature  contained  in  the 
Imperial  Library.  On  his  retnm 
he  applied  himself  to  practice  as  an 
advocate  at  Stnttgard,  without  re- 
mitting his  poetic  labours.  His 
tragedy,  *  Herzog  Ernst  von  Schwa- 
ben,'  which  belongs  to  this  period, 
elicited  the  warm  admiration  of 
Goethe.  In  1819  he  waa  elected  s 
deputy  of  the  Wttrtemberg  States. 
Io«1820  he  married  Emma  Vischer, 
a  daughter  by  a  former  marriage, 
of  a  celebrated  woman,  Frau  Emilie 
Pistorius,  to  whose  memory  Rttok- 
ert  dedicated  a  poem  called  *  Rosen 
auf  das  Grab  einer  edlen  Frau.* 
In  1834  he  was  made  Professor  of 
German  Literature  at  Tubingen. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  poli- 
tical character  in  1848,  though  with- 
out joining  the  extreme  liberal 
party,  and  on  one  occasion  presented 
an  address  to  the  King  of  Wartem- 
berg,  praying  for  the  restaratioo 
of  the  donstitntion,  the  prayer  of 
which  was  immediately  gnmted,  as 
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moBt  prayers  of  the  kind  were  at 
that  partlonlar  time,  from  pmden- 
tial  motiyes.  He  bad  already  re- 
Bigned,  in  1888,  his  office  of  depaty, 
finding  it  iooompatable  with  his 
profefisorship,  and  bad  returned  to 
his  residence  at  Tubingen.  His 
marriage  with  Emma  Yischer  was 
in  many  respects  a  fortnnate  one. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  with  her 
in  great  harmony  till  his  death,  and 
the  dowry  she  brought  faim^  thoagh 
not  lai^ge,  was  sufficient  to  keep 
from  his  door  the  anxieties  which 
usually  beset  a  priest  of  the  Muses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage 
was  not  blest  with  children.  There 
are  old  pictnres  extant  of  TJhland 
as  a  child  with  a  Mr  honest  face 
and  powdered  hair.  His  later  face 
is  now  familiar  to  the  Germans. 
Its  first  impression  is  decidedly 
heavy.  The  npper-lip  is  long,  the 
cheekbones  high,  the  eyes  not  large, 
the  forehead  broad  over  the  brows, 
and  narrower  above — ^altogether  an 
ordinary  honest  man's  face,  nothing 
more.  A  phrenologist  in  a  steam- 
boat, to  wnom  the  poet  was  nn* 
known,  once  gnessed  him  to  be  a 
watchmaker,  adding,  to  console 
him,  that  every  one  conld  not  be  a 
poet  Uhland's  manners  appear  to 
have  been  plain  and  unpretending 
—rather  those  of  a  man  who  makes 
friends  than  acqaaintances.  Yet 
those  who  knew  him,  knew  him  as 
a  hearty  and  even  jovial  companion. 
He  was  shy,  and  shunned  publicity, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  treated  as 
a  literary  lion.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  presented  with,  a^ 
crown  of  laurel,  he  hung  it  and 
left  it  on  an  oak  beside  the  road. 
His  habits  were  early  and  healthy. 
In  summer  he  lived  in  his  open 
garden-house,  and  at  'ten  o^dock 
every  morning  used  to  go  out  for  a 
long  walk,  prefaced  by  a  plange  in 
the  Keckar  when  the  weather  was 
genial.  At  Tubingen,  which  is  a 
very  pretty  quaint  little  university 
town,  Ijring  in  that  finely-broken 
country  which  intervenes  between 
the  Biaok  Forest  and  the  Alps,  he 
owned  a  plain  house  on  the  country 
side   of  the   Neckar   bridge,    only 


ornamented  b^  Corinthian  pilasters 
in  front;  behmd  it  was  his  garden, 
arranged  in  terraces,  and  his  ^^  Wein- 
berg,'' from  which  he  made  his 
own  ordinary  supply  of  wine.  He 
was  of  social  habits,  but,  at  the . 
same  time,  fond  of  ,. musing  and 
solitude.  The  homely  but  intellec* 
lectnal  society  of  Tubingen  fully  suf- 
ficed him.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
care  for  that  of  those  above  him  in 
station,  as  his  sterling  independence 
shrank  from  patronage  in  the  same 
way  in  which  his  diffidence  shrank 
from  general  notoriety. 

Politically,  TJhland  was  a  people's 
man  without  being  a  Kadical.  His 
love  of  medieval  literature  imbued 
his  mind  with  respect  for  hereditary 
rank,  station,  and  honours,  while 
his  love  of  freedom  and  optimist 
views  of  the  ftiture  of  his  country 
and  mankind  in  general,  made  him 
a  sturdy  opponent  of  any  attempt  to 
infringe  on  what  he  called  ^  the  good 
old  right.''  In  England  he  might 
have  been  a  Tory  or  Conservative 
Whig.  In  Glermany,  it  has  pleased 
the  powers  that  be  to  count  him  with 
the  Democratic  party ;  hence  the  ad- 
miration or  policy  which  prompted 
Louis  Napoleon  to  make  a  national 
affiftir  of  the  funeral  of  B^ranger, 
was  wanting  in  the  case  of  TJhland, 
who  was  buried,  as  he  had  lived,  in 
privacy.  Although  this  does  not 
tell  well  for  the  temper  of  the  Grov- 
emment  of  Wtlrtembnrg,  and  foDy 
accounts  for  the  hatred  of  English- 
men which  is  said  to  be  dominant 
at  StQttgard,  the  deceased  poet 
would  probably  not  have  wished  it 
otherwise.  No  doubt  he  was,  as 
far  as  the  honours  that  proceed 
from  the  great  are  concerned,  to 
the  end  of  his  life  an  unacknow- 
ledged and  unappreciated  man. 
But  he  had  all  he  wanted-^robust 
health,  self-respect,  and  the  respect 
of  those  he  loved,  sufficient  worldlv 
means,  and  that  divine  gift  which 
Homer  himself  thought  a  full  com- 
pensation even  for  blindness. 

The  uneventfhlness  of  TJhIand's 
life,  bis  unpretending  presence,  his 
veiy  look  and  bearing,  his  intense 
love  for  nature,    the   simplicity  of 
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his  habits,  his  steady  domestic  char- 
acter, and  unaffected  religions  feel- 
ing, all  bring  to  mind  onr  own 
Wordsworth;  and  in  his  poems,  as 
in  those  of  Wordsworth,  the  gems 
fire  to  be  sought  among  the  short- 
er compos] tioQS.  Bat  Wordsworth 
made  it  his  business  to  sit  down 
at  the  Lakes  and  paint  nature  in 
words,  as  the  pre-Baphaelite  or  nata- 
ralistio  school  of  landscape  painters 
sit  down  and  paint  her  in  colours. 
Wordsworth  wooed  the  beauty  of 
nature  immediately  and  for  itself. 
His  human  figures  are  merely  put 
in  roughly  to  help  out  the  fore- 
ground. But  Uhland  rarely  paints 
nature  directly;  he  rather  uses  na- 
tural scenery  as  a  background  to 
his  ^*  genre  "  pictures,  which  interest 
chiefly  by  presenting  the  phases  of 
human  feeling,  and  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  mankind.  All  his  poems 
are  aliye  with  the  breath  of  Spring 
— afresh,  luminous,  and  joyous; 
but  we  are  aware  of  his  surround- 
ings rather  from  the  effects  they 
produce  upon  him  than  from  any 
actual  descriptions.  &is  poems 
have  the  ring  of  the  true  singer ; 
an  internal  melody  permeates  his 
verse,  capricious  rather  than  mono- 
tonous, changing  its  airs  and  ca- 
dences like  the  voice  of  a  bird, 
rather  than  flowing  on  with  the 
medianioal  jingling  of  a  musical 
box.  This  is  the  quality  which 
gived  the  bardic  stamp  to  the  com- 
positions of  a  Bums,  a  B^ranger,  a 
Tennyson,  and  a  want  of  it  which  is 
felt  in  the  glowing  rhetoric  of  Byron, 
and  in 

'"The  beanty  fbr  ever  uichangliiffly  bright, 
Like  the  soft  ■anny  Upae  of  a  eummer 
day'B  light,*^ 

which  belongs  to  the  poetry  of 
Moore.  In  matter  and  choice  of 
subject,  and  in  some  measure  in  re- 
spect of  treatment,  he  has  much  in 
common  with  Walter  Scott.  His 
preparatory  studies  were  much  of 
the  same  nature,  consisting  in  the 
history,  scenery,  and  legends  of  his 
own  country.  He  has  done  for  Ger- 
many what  even  Schiller  and  Goe- 
the with  all  their  greatness  omitted 
to  do  in  the  same  degree.     He  has 


immortalised  her  local  reooHeetioDs. 
Second  only  to  the  man  who  leads 
an  army  to  the  rescue  of  his  country 
from  the  atranger,  such  a  man 
is  a  patriot  of  the  true  kind,  what- 
ever the  colour  of  his  politics  may 
be.  Some  poems  he  has  written 
are  like  those  exquisite  ancient 
miniature  pictures  on  a  gold  ground, 
best  to  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  educated  connoisseur, 
while  -others  are  so  plain  in  lan- 
guage and  sentiment  that  they  have 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  peoi^e, 
and  will  flow  for  ever  from  die  lips 
of  the  people  in  the  shape  of  na- 
tional songs.  TJhland  differs  most 
from  the  twin  stars  of  Germany— 
Schiller  and  Ghwthe— 4n  that  his 
poetry  is  more  exclusively  objective 
than  theirs.  Goethe  was  all  wrspt 
in  his  glorious  sel^  and  his  all-ab- 
sorbing devotion  to  art.  Like  Hor- 
ace's herOf  a  world  might  have  fal- 
len in  ruins  about  him  and  he  would 
not  have  quailed;  and,  indeed,  all 
the  crash  of  empires  and  chish  of 
armies  in  which  he  lived  left  his 
brow  as  serene  as  that  of  one  of  the 
gods  of  Epicurus.  But  Uhland  could 
not  sing  through  the  humiliation  of 
his  country,  and  his  voice  sank 
within  him  through  the  French  oc- 
cupation ;  but  whai  Germany  arose 
at  length,  and  with  incredible  har- 
dihood pushed  back  the  flood  of 
invasion,  Uhland,  like  KOmer  and 
others,  did  manful  service,  not  by 
fighting  and  falling  among  the  fore- 
most, as  Kdrner  did,  but  with  even 
better  judgment,  as  husbanding  his 
gifts,  becoming  the  Tyrtseus  of  the 
Liberation  War.  His  songs  of  that 
time  have  a  deep  and  manly  note 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  they  are 
such  as  no  lesser  circumstances 
could  have  called  forth.  Uhland, 
again,  as  dbtinguished  from  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe,  was  the  prominent 
poet  of  the  Romantic  school.  Bot 
ne  was  to  them  what  Socrates  was 
to  the  Sophists — counted  witli  them, 
but  not  of  them.  From  whatever 
source  he  derived  his  inspirations, 
he  always  remained  fast  rooted  in 
truth  and  nature.  The  unreal  and 
morbid  sentimentality  of  Tieck  and 
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Novalis  was  noknown  to  him;  Dor 
did  be  ebare  the  Romeward  teodeo- 
dee    of    Friedrich    Scblegel,    while 
faliy  appreciatiDg  the  beaaty  of  the 
Roman  Catholio  ritaal  aod  associa- 
tioDB,  and   freely  interweaviog  them 
with  the  golden  tissue  of  bis  com- 
position.    On  the  whole,  he  is  the 
most  German  of   German  poete,  as 
be  owes  none  of   his  inspiration  to 
"the  gods  of  Greece/'  and  little  to 
any  foreign  soarce,  except  those  old 
Bomance  writers  whom    he   stndied 
at  Paris ;  bnt  then  it  mast  be  borne 
io  mind   that    the    early  threads  of 
history  in  France  and  Germany  are 
closely  inter woyen,  and    the  empire 
of  the  Franks  lu  particular  belong- 
ed as  mach  to  one  as  to  the  other. 
In  attempting  to    present  to  the 
Eaglisb    reader   some   of    the    best 
of  the  poems  of  Ubland,  we  mast 
premise  that  to  translate  a  perfect 
poem    from    one    language  into  an- 
other is  simply  an  impossibility,  and 
difficult    ezaotly    in    proportion    to 
the  degree  in  which  any  poem  ap- 
proaches   perfection.       The    special 
difflcalty    of      translating     Gt;rman 
poetry  into  English,  and  vice  versd, 
consists    in    this,   that    though    the 
two  languages  are  not  io  their  basis 
much    more    than   dialects   of    the 
same  original  stock,  yet  German  is 
as   generally  dissyllabio   as   Eogliah 
is    mouosyllabici  owing   in   part  to 
Eogliah    having    discarded    inflection 
where  German  retains  it.    We  are 
aware  that  many  of  Uhland's  poems 
are    already    known    through    yery 
good  translations,  one  of  those  most 
highly  Bpuken  of  being  that  of  Mr. 
Piatt.       Longfellow    has    also   done 
freely  into  English  verse  the  *  Castle 
by  the  Sea,'  *  The  Black  Knight,'  the 
'Luck  of  Edenhall,'  and  others,  and 
has    aocoeeded    admirably  in    catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  original.    Not 
having  Mr.  Piatt's  translations    be^ 
fore  us,  as  we  write  in  Germany,  we 
must  apologise,  in  our  zeal  for  Uh- 
land's  memory,  for  attempts  of  our 
own   la   the  same  durection,  in  which 
we  have  tried  to  reprodaoe  as  near- 
ly as  we  can  the  ideas  of  the  ori- 
ginal  ID   the  metres  in  which  they 
appeared.     It  is  impossible  to  find 
YOU  zoul 


a  song  hi  the  whole  oollectfon  more 
perft^ct  than  "Der  Wirtbin  Tocb- 
terlein.'  There  is  not  a  word  or 
thought  one  woald  wish  changed. 
The  pathos  is*  expressed,  without 
a  single  pathetic  epithet,  solely  by 
the  situation.  This  poem  has  been 
interpreted  politically,  as  alluding 
to  the  different  feelings  with  which 
three  classes  of  patriots  regard  the 
corpse  of  German  liberty.  But  to 
our  mind  this  spoils  the  simplicity 
of  the  picture.  It  is  more  likely  to 
be  true  that  the  poem  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  accident  of  Ubland^s 
youth,  since  it  is  said  that  be  once 
stopped  some  students  who  were 
singing  it  under  his  window,  tell- 
ing them  not  to  end  it,  as  the  end 
hi^  too  close  a  personal  interest  for 
him.  If  this  be  true,  the  p<iem  is 
more  complimentary  to  the  memory 
of  the  fair  maid  of  the  inn  than  to 
the  lady  who  became  Fran  Uhland. 
But  poets  will  be  poets,  as  boys 
will  be  boys. 

THE  landlady's  DAUOHTER. 

Tbre«  students  they  hied  them  over  the  Rhine, 
And  there  they  turned  in  at  a  landlady's  sign. 

'*  Landlady,  bast  thou  good  beer  and  wine  ? 
And  where  Is  that  beauteous  daughter  of  thine?" 

"  My  beer  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear ; 
My  daughter  she  lies  on  the  funeral-bler.*> 

And  when  they  did  enter  th«  Inner  room, 
Th«re  lay  she  all  white  in  a  shrine  of  gloom. 

The  first  fh>m  her  fk^e  the  veil  he  took, 
And,  gasing  upon  her  with  sorrowful  look, 

"  Oh,  wert  thou  lining,  thou  fkirest  maid, 
*Tia  thee  I  would  lore  £rom  this  hour,"  he  said. 

The  second  let  down  on  the  face  that  slept 
The  reil,  and  turned  him  away  and  wept : 

"  Alas  for  thee  there  on  the  foneral-bler  ( 
For  thee  I  have  loved  full  many  a  year/* 

The  third,  he  lifted  again  the  reil, 

And  kissed  her  upon  the  mouth  so  pale : 

"  I  loved  thee  before,  I  loved  thee  to-day. 
And  I  will  love  thee  for  ever  and  aye  V^ 

The  last  line,  '^Und  werde  dich 
lieben  in  ewigkeft,'*  would  be  more 
correctly  rendered,  *'And  I  will 
love  thee  in  eternity."  And  we  are 
equally  aware  that  our  "landlady's 
sign "  is  objectionable,  as  the  ori- 
ginal is  simply,  ^'Tbey  tnrned  in 
there  to  a  landlady's."  But  it 
40 
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wonid  be  hard  to  render  U  other- 
wise withoat  losing  the  quadruple 
rhyme,  which  has  a  certain  monm- 
fnl  elegance.  *The  Landlady's 
Daughter  '  nataralljb  leads  us  .  to 
'The  Goldsmith's  Daughter.*  In 
this  poem  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  hero  and  heroine  meet  for  the  first 
time.  The  maiden  has  fallen  in  love 
with  the  knight,  her  superior  in  sta- 
tion, but  scarcely  dares  even  confess 
it  to  herself,  till  the  kDight  agreeably 
surprises  her  by  adorning  her  as  bia 
bride,  taking  her  acceptance  for  graut^ 
ed.  We  would  not  spoil  the  romance 
^y  hiotiog  that  it  may  not  have  been 
an  uncommon  case  in  the  middle  ages 
for  young  noblemen  of  small  fortune, 
to  seek  their  brides  from  the  rich 
bourgeoisie  of  the  Free  Towns.    . 

TH»  OOLDSmTH'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  goldsmith  stood  within  his  stall, 
Mid  pearl  and  precious  stone: 
'    Of  all  the  gems  I  own,  of  all, 
Thou  art  the  best,  Helena, 
My  daughter,  darling  one. 

One  day  came  in  a  knight  so  fine : 

"  Good  morrow,  maiden  fair ; 
Good  morrow,  worthy  goldsmith  mine  \ 

Make  me  a  costly  crownlet, 

Tot  my  sweet  bride  to  wear." 

The  crown  was  made,  the  work  was  good, 

It  shone  the  eye  to  charm. 
But  Helen  hung  in  pensive  mood 

(I  trow,  when  none  was  by  her) 

Tlie  trinket  on  her  arm. 

**  Ah  1  happy  happy  <Ae  to  beaf 

This  glittering  bridal  toy ; 
Would  that  true  knight  give  me  to  wear 

A  crownlet  but  of  rosea, 

How  fuU  were  I  of  joy  !" 

Ere  long  the  knight  came  in  again, 

Did  well  the  crown  approve : 
"  Now  make  me,  goldsmith,  best  of  men, 

A  ring  with  diamonds  set, 

To  deck  my  lady-love." 

The  ring  was  made,  the  work  was  good, 

The  diamonds  brightly  shone, 
But  Helen  drew^t  in  pensive  mood 

(I  trow,  when  none  waa  by  her) 

Her  finger  half-wiy  on. 

"  Ah,  hi4>py  happy  she  to  bear 

This  other  glittering  toy  : 
Would  that  true  knight  give  me  to  wear 

But  of  his  hair  a  ringlet, 

How  full  were  I  of  joy  I" 


Ere  long  the  knight  came  in  asaia, 

Did  well  the  ring  approve : 
'*  Thou^st  made  me,  goldamith,  best  of  meo, 

The  girts  with  rarest  cunning. 

For  my  sweet  lady-love. 

"  Yet  would  I  prove  them  bow  they  dt; 

So  prithee,  maiden,  here 
Let  me  on  thee  for  trial  fit 

My  darllng^s  bridal  jewels : 

In  beauty  she^s  thy  peer." 

*Twas  on  a  Sunday  morn  betlme ; 

It  happed  the  maiden  fair. 
Expectant  of  the  matin  chime. 

Had  donned  her  best  of  raiment 

With  more  than  wonted  care. 

With  coyness  all  aglow,  behold 

The  maid  before  him  stand; 
He  crowns  her  witli  the  crown  of  gold. 

The  ring  upon  her  finger 

He  sets,  then  takes  her  hand. 

"  Helena  sweet,  Helena  true, 

I*ve  ended  now  the  jefit; 
That  fairest  bride  is  none  but  yon, 

By  whom  I  would  the  crownlet 

And  rhig  should  be  possest. 

"  Mid  gold  and  pearl  and  Jewel  floe 
Hath  been  thy  childhood^s  home ; 

Be  this  to  thee  a  welcome  sign 
That  thou  to  heights  of  honour 
With  me  shalt  duly  come.** 

There  is  a  great  dramatic  beauty 
in  the  accident  of  the  girl  haviog 
put  on  her  best  apparel  to  make 
ready  to  go  to  church,  bo  that  the 
knight  baa  only  to  farnish  her  with 
the  bridal  BccessarieB  to  prepare  ber 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  to  church 
with  him. 

A  ferry-boat  is  a  fayonrite  sab- 
ject  for  painters;  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  his  native  Neckar  has  been 
to  Ublaod  the  occasion  of  some  of 
his  sweetest  yerse-picture?.  In  the 
•poem  called  '  The  Boat  *  be  shows 
how  a  freight  of  people,  before  oc- 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  silent,  struck  up  an  iDti- 
macy,  and  parted  with  regret,  when 
some  improvised  music  bad  ooce 
furnished  an  introduction. 

THE  BOAT. 

1%e  boat  is  swiftly  going, 
Adown  llie  river  *8  flowing; 
No  word  beguiles  the  labour, 
For  no  one  knQwi  hit  neighbour. 
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What  polls  from  eoat  the  stiangtr, 
TUe  towny  forest-ranger? 
A  horn  that  sounds  so  mildly, 
The  stream-banks  echo  wUdiy. 

Then  haft  and  stopper  screwing, 
Ills  staff  to  flute  undt  Itig, 
Another,  deftly  playlnfr, 
Chimes  with  the  cornet*s  braying. 

Shy  S'lt  the  maid,  self-cliidden. 
As  speech  were  tiling  forbidden, 
Mow  blend  her  accents  wUHng 
With  flute  and  cornet'i»  trtlUng. 

Tlie  rowers  mHh  new  pleasnrQ 

Pull  strokes  that  match  the  meaaore ; 

The  boat  the  stream  dlvUeth, 
And,  lulled  by  music,  glldeth. 

It  strikes  with  shock  the  landing. 
The  folk  are  all  disbanding ; 
**  May  we  again  meet,  brother. 
On  board  this  boat  or  other  1" 

The  compaoion  to  this  little 
cAb'met  piciare  of  the  boat  goiDg 
with  the  stream  is  the  crossiog  of 
the  ferry.  The  poet  offers  the 
ferrymao  three  times  his  fare  be- 
cause the  spirits  of  two  friends, 
DOW  dead,  who  crossed  the  same 
ferry  with  him  in  past  yearc,  are 
supposed  to  have  gone  with  him. 

THE  rERRT. 

Many  years  have  parsed  for  ever 
Since  I  came  across  the  river ; 
Here's  the  tower,  in  evening's  blnshlng. 
There,  as  erst,  the  weir  Is  rushing. 

Then  with  me  the  boat  did  carry 
Two  companions  o*er  the  ferry, 
One  a  friend,  afatber  seeming, 
One  a  youth  with  high  hopes  beaming. 

That  one  lived  a  peacefU  story, 
And  is  gone  in  peace  to  glory  -, 
Tills,  of  all  most  fiery -hearte<l, 
Hath  in  fight  and  storm  departed. 

Bo  when  I.  mid  blessing  cherished, 
Dare  to  think  on  seaiMns  perbbed, 
Mudt  I  still  to  sorrow  waken, 
Miaalag  flriends  that  Death  hath  taken. 

Friendship  may  not  be  united, 
gave  when  soul  to  sonl  is  plighted : 
Fall  of  soul  those  hoars  went  by  me, 
8UU  to  souls  a  bond  doth  Ue  m«. 

Ferryman,  I  gladly  proflter 
Thrice  the  fare  that  others  oflhr,^ 
Since  two  spirits  thou  didst  carry 
At  my  side  across  the  ferry. 

liODgfellow,  in  his  <  Hyperion/ 
baa  tototifuUy  reodered  the  spirit 
of  this  poem,  if  he  has  somewhat 
miseed  its  cadence. 

The  fine  elegy   oq  the  death  of 


Tell  belongs  to  Uhland's  'Songs 
of  Freedom.'  Teirs  death  is  nn- 
demonstratlve,  and  he  characteris- 
tically comes  by  it,  by  rescuing  a 
child  from  a  t6rreot.  '  The  Sanken 
Crown  *  stands  before  it  in  the  col- 
lection, probably  by  way  of  intro- 
duction :— 

THE  SUNKEN  CROWN. 

There,  over  on  the  hiU-top, 

A  little  house  doth  stand ; 
One  gazes  from  the  threshold 

On  all  the  lovely  land. 
There  alts  a  free-born  peasant 

Upon  the  bench  at  even ; 
He  wheta  his  scythe  so  blithely. 

And  sings  his  thinks  to  Heaven. 

There,  under  In  the  hollow. 

Where  glooms  the  mere  of  old. 
There  lieth  deeply  sunken 

A  proud  rich  crown  of  gold : 
Though  in  it  gleam  at  nlfrhtfall 

Carbuncle  and  sapphire, 
Since  ages  grey  it  lies  there, 

To  seek  it  none  desire. 

In  his  neighbouring  Switzerland 
the  poet  seems  to  ste  the  image  of 
his  ideal  freedom^  modest  and  self- 
respecting  ;  foanded  on  the  laws 
of  decency  and  order ;  possessing 
its  ancient  charters  and  title-deeds; 
no  ephemeral  offspring  of  demo- 
cratic chaos;  a  gentle  and  serene 
goddess  of  jastice  holding  the  exact 
balance  between  despotism  and 
universal  suffrage.  Sach  freedom 
as  this,  in  many  grand  patriotic 
strains,  he  desires  for  Wirtemberg 
— a  country  whose  praises  he  enu- 
merates in  soil,  products,  climate, 
scenery,  and  manners,  only  lament- 
ing one  want,  without  which  it 
would  be  a  paradise,  the  want  of 
"  Good  Bight"  He  is  certainly 
justified  in  his  praise  of  his  coun- 
try, which,  with  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Baden,  forms  a  corner  io  the 
map  of  Europe  which  is  a  garden 
of  fertility,  a  museum  of  aotiqai- 
tiee,  and  a  labyriotli  of  natural 
grandeur;  but  we  qnestfon  whe- 
ther Uhland  is  not  over-sensitive 
as  to  its  political  misery. 

•  When  we  pass  from  his  'Songs  of 
Freedom '  to  his  *•  Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions,' we  find  the  same  moderation 
and  purity  of  sentiment  Uhland 
always  seems  afraid  of  saying  too 
much.     His    exquisite    taste    is   a 
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oODfltant    check    opoD     him.       He  example    of    a    deep    and     simple 

leaves  the   Hoes  of  his  sketcbes  to  patboci,    prodaced    b^   two    pictares 

speak    for    themselves,   and    shrinks  of  the  same  place,  ts    'The  GasUe 

from    too    mnch    elaboration.     The  on  the  Sea ;'  it  is  a  dioramic  change 

imaginative     reader     may,    if     be  of  effeet   prodaced   by  a   dialogoe. 

pleases,   supply    for    himself    much  First   the   castle   stands   snperb  in 

of    the    inessential    detail      What  rising    or    setting    sunlight,   towe^ 

a    pictnre  of    a    bashful    old-world  ing  to    heaven   and   bowing    to  the 

lover  be  gives  us  io  bis  poem  called  deep ;    the   king    and    queen   walk 

*  Beeolution  I '  on  the  terrace    in    tbeir   royal   in- 

signia,   and     a    beautiful     prioceaB 

RESOLUTION.  ^alks  with  them :  the  scene  chao- 

ov           .      „..  *!..        *   ..J  S^   ^    *    ^^^'^    moonlight    effect, 

She  comes  to  walk  In  thia  nrcet  wild  ;  «k«^    *v«    ^^„ti^    .*»n^.    ;«    «k/wii1« 

To-dv  I'll  b«nit»»  ■"•!*«»;  whcro  the  castle  stands  m   gbosUy 

Why  should  I  tremble  at  a  child  grandeur ;    the  king  and  queen  are 

That  doea no  UTing  creature  ham?  ^hg^e   on   the   terraoe,  but  Without 

All  give  her  greeting  near  and  far;  their   TObCS    OF    CrOWUS;    they   are  in 

iwottid,  but  dare  Dot  do  the  fame;  mouming,   and   the   priuceas   is  no 

And  to  my  8oul*a irantcendent  itar  ,                ^  t^t.      ±t.           *•    mi.-        v  ti  j 

I  cannot  lift  my  eyea  for  shame.  longer     With     tbem.         lOIS      Dallad 

_^         ..^.      ^  a  .x.^  tas  been   effectively    translated    by 

The  flowers  that  bend  as  she  doth  fere,  f  ^_^p„|i^_          »ru^««k      «»»#*:»«•     ^t. 

The  birds  with  their  Toiuptuou.  song,-.  Longfellow.       Though    verging    on 

All  these  their  love  so  weU  declare,  the     impossible     in     6ubj«Ct,      *  The 

Why  must  I  only  faei  it  wrong?  Moumful    Toumament*   is  a  grand 

To  highest  Heaven  I  oft  prefer  trsgic  sketcL    Seven   knigbts  c&me 

Through  livelong  nighta  a  bitter  plaint;  ^0     ioUSt      for     the     faVOUF     Of    thc 

Yet  would  I  say  three  words  to  her,  i,!«J?„    ^-««i,*^-    u«*.    «-     ♦k^-  •-«»« 

"I  love  thee,"  then  my  hearth  faint.  kiDg  s  daughter,  but  as    they  cams 

,*  u  u.  ^  .u  .     T,n  -*  >°    through    the    castle   gate  the? 

In  widt  behind  the  tree  1*11  stay  t^     ^     x.  °     i^     «       #      u  i»     fnnpral 

She  pawes  in  her  daily  walk,  S^^^     ^°®.       .  ®".   "^      '^^^      lOnei^l. 

And  whisper ''My  sweet  life"  to-day.  They  persist  in  the.  toornameut ;  for 

As  If  in  dreaming  I  did  talk.  f^^    q^q  ^^^    j^^^g    he^    ^q^^.    truly, 

I  will— bat  oh  the  fright  I  feel  I  holds    that    Still,  though   dead,  she 

She  cornea,  and  she  i» ill  see  me  sure;  {g     worthv     tO    bO    fOUffht     for,    the 

80  here  into  the  bush  ril  steaL  -,:«*«.«    «J:«:««   k^^.  »M^^*k   a««^  .In.* 

And  I  shall  see  her  pass  secure.  victor  gaming  her  wreatb  and  ring. 

All  fall  in  the  fight  but  he,  and  h6 

For   pathetic    simplicity,   perhaps  is   mortally   wouided,   but,   as    the 

none    of     his     love-poems     stands  prize  of  victory,  is  buried  with  his 

higher    than    Die    Mahderin  —  the  lady-love. 

*  Female  Mower.'  There  is  a  pathos  Similar  in  actual  improbabOity 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  delicate  girl  of  subject,  but  demonstratiog  its 
—  delicate  at  least  in  feeling  —  be-  bare  poasibility  bv  its  tragic  troth, 
log  engaged  in  rude  masculine  toil,  is  the  ballad  of  '  Three  Toaog 
a  case  but  too  common  in  many  Ladies.^  The  father  brings  to  miod 
countries;  then,  again,  in  her  hope-  the  Greek  bandit,  the  hero  of 
less  attachment  to  the  son  of  the  AbonVs  <Boi  des  Montagues,'  who 
rich  farmer;  then  in  her  overtask-  keeps  his  daughter  at  scho<d  at 
ing  her  strength  in  mowing  the  Athens,  and  when  she  wants  a  new 
whole  field  without  refreshment  or  piano,  harries  a  village.  As  he  re- 
repose,  bfcause  the  avaricious  and  turns  from  his  rides,  or  raids,  the 
selfish  old  man  has  promised  her  three  maidens  ask  this  feudal  tyrant 
hifl  son's  hand  as  the  price;  and  what  he  has  brought  for  them.  The 
again,  in  the  kiUing  deception  at  first,  he  knows,  loves  gold  and 
the  dose.  She  dies  a  martyr  to  finery;  he  has  killed  a  knight  for 
the  combined  effects  of  the  labour  her,  and  brought  ber  the  spoil  Bat 
and  the  disappointment,  and  the  the  dead  knight  was  her  lover;  she 
old  man  has  virtually  murdered  strangles  herself  with  the  stolen 
her  to  prevent  her  marrying  bis  chain,  and  dies  beside  his  body. 
BOD  and  for  selfish  gala     Another  Two   maideoB    only   weloomed  the 
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fatber  on  his  next  return.  The 
second,  be  koows,  lores  the  cbase; 
80  he  brings  ber  a  haotinglaoce 
with  a  gold  band,  having  killed  a 
wild  haotsmao  to  obtain  it.  The 
wild  hantaman  was  her  lo?er,  and 
she  falls  on  the  lance  and  dies 
beside  him.  One  maiden  only 
greets  him  the  next  time.  Flowers 
are  ber  passion;  so  he  brings  her 
flowers,  having  slain  the  bold  gar- 
dener to  obtain  them.  'She  takes 
tbe  flowers  and  seeks  the  body  of 
the.  dead  gardener,  who  was  also 
her  lover;  bat  flowers  can  inflict 
no  woands,  so  ebe  stays  beside  him 
till  the  flowers  wither,  and  she 
withers  with  them.  'The  Black 
Knight'  has  been  done  fall  jastice 
to  by  Longfellow.  Tbe  practice  of 
wearing  visors  in  the  ages  of  chi- 
valry made  sach  tales  a  poetic  pos- 
sibility. Death  coines  to  joust  in  a 
king's  court,  like  a  knight  in  black 
armour  on  black  steed ;  he  kills  all 
the  champions,  dances  with,  the 
king's  daughter,  pours  out  a  draught 
for  the  prince  and  princess,  from 
which  they  quickly  grow  pale  and 
sink.  The  old  king  begs  him  to 
take  him  also,  but  he  says  that  '*he 
.  only  breaks  flowers  in  spring,"  and 
stalks  away.  In  the  ^Lack  of 
Edenball '  tJhland  ^  gets  npon  Eng- 
lish ground.  His  own  preserves 
are  so  well  stocked  that  he  bad  no 
need  to  poach  on  those  of  the  min- 
strels of  the  Scottish  Border.  Bat 
the  offence  is  a  single  one,  and  may 
be  forgiven  for  its  admirable  suc- 
cess and  tbe  world-wide  interest  of 
the  beautiful  Gmubrian  legend. 

The  trumpet- like  bray  and  strange 
metre  of  this  poem  render,  it  one  of 
the  most  difficult  for  a  translator 
to  grapple  with ;  Longfellow,  bow- 
ever,  ha!)  done  it  almost  without 
fault,  the  only  exception  we  might 
take  being  to  the  repetition  of  the 
'*  crystal  tall,"  and  the  expression 
"  the  cup  to  praise,"  instead  of  *'  the 
cop  to  honour."  But  in  sonorous 
cadence  his  rendering  equals  tbe 
original.  There  is  a  thrilling  so- 
lemnity in  tbe  remark  at  the  end, 
that  the  world  will  one  day  be 
dashed  to  pieces  like  the  shattered 


Luck  of  Edeohall.  In  a  note 
below  Longfellow's  translation  it 
is  said,  *' Tbe  tradition  on  which 
this  ballad  is  founded,  and  tbe 
<  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenball,' 
still  exist  in  England.  The  goblet 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Moftgrave,  Bart  of  Eden- 
ball, Cumberland,  and  is  not  so 
entirely  shattered  as  the  ballad 
leaves  it" 

If  not  the  very  best  of  all  the 
ballads,  at  least  the  most  cbaracter- 
istio  of  the  poet's  ethical  bent,  is 
*The  Singer's  Curse.'  With  this 
we  may  fltly  conclude  our  speci- 
mens, as  it  is  a  declaration  of  the 
greatness  and  holiness  of  tbe  poet's 
mission,  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
annihilation  of  all  earthly  pomp 
that  is  founded  on  injustice  and 
wrong,  which  it  is  the  poet's  highest 
duty  to  raise  his  voice  against  It 
might  also  be  entitled  'The  Martyr- 
Minstrel.' 

THK  sutqeb's  curse. 

In  dftys  of  old  a  cattto  stood,  it  stood  m  bangfat 
and  high, 

Wide  o^er  the  hinds  it  shone  to  where  the  bine 
sea  met  the  sky ; 

All  round  It  lash  flower-gardens  a  perfumed  gir- 
dle made, 

Wherein  with  radiance  rainbow-arched  roviving 
fountains  played. 

Sat  there  a  proud  king  rich  In  spoil  of  mar  and 

rich  in  land, 
Upon  his  ancient  throne  he  sat  so  gaunt  and 


grimly  grand : 
■  all  he  thi;  ■     "    " 


For  all  he  thinks  is  Terror,  and  all  he  looks  is 

Hate, 
And  all  he  speaks  id  Scourging,  and  all  he  writes 

is  Fate. 

Once  did  a  noble  minstrel  pair  up  to  this  castle 

SOt 
The  one  with  golden  zxnglets,  the  other  with  locks 

of  snow ; 
Tbe  old  man  with  the  harp  be  sat  on  a  goodly 

steed  astride, 
The  while  his  blooming  comrade  tript  gaUy  at 

his  aide. 

Spake  to  the  youth  the  old  man,  "  My  son,  be 

strong  to-day ; 
Our  deepest  songs  remember,  attune  thy  ftiUcst 

lay; 
Knit  all  the  nerres  of  music,  the  joy,  the  pain, 

in  one; 
Our  task  it  is  to-day  to  touch  the  tyrant's  heart 

of  stone." 

Now  stand  the  singers  twain  within  the  lofty  pil- 
lared house. 

And  high  upon  his  throne  the  king  sita  with  his 
royal  spouse ; 
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The  king  so  fiercely  gpleodld,  Ukt  blood-red  Kren  eo  nntlnely  wtthflr,  with  erwrj  fountifai 

northern  light,  dry, 

But  iweet  and  mild  the  queen  as  looks  the  AiIl  And  nsked  aII  and  tnmed  to  stone  throagh  coid- 

moon  on  the  night.  ing  ages  Ue. 

Then  smote  the  strings  the  old  man  right  won-  ««Woe  to  thee,  murderer  accorst,  of  minstrd- 

drouflly  and  well,  craft  the  bane, 

That  full  and  filler  on  the  ear  the  tides  of  music  for  crowns  of  savage  glory  strive  on,  and  strive 

swell ;  In  vaJn ; 

And  then  angelically  clear  the  young  man's  voice  And  be  thy  name  forgotten,  in  endless  midnight 

did  flow  gunk. 

In  the  elder's  pauses,  like  a  choir  of  spirits,  weird  And  pass  as  into  vain  air  that  last  deatb-fattle 

and  low.  shrunk," 

^_   golden  J  outh,         hath  heard  on  high  I 


Of  freedom  and  of  manhood,  of  holiness  and  ^,  J^y  wSJ  S^Tveiled,  the  halla  to  ruin 

'^•"^  "bSfom  s'JSr  ''''**°*"  *^**  "**'**  "•"'*  ^°^  P"^^  '""•  ^^  ^""^^  ***"  "^^  ^'  ^■^•^ 

^  morning  hour. 

Forthwith  the  courtier  circle  unlearns  the  court-  ,         .,  .       .        -,.,^...^ 

ly  f«neer,  Around  for  perfumed  gardens  Is  a  heath  of  descxl 

The  king's  (Usdahifal  warriors  bow  down  to  God  -.   ,    ***V^' ,       ,  ,    .  .      , 

and  fear.  ^^  ^^^  shells  welcome  tfiadow,  no  spring  leaps 

Then,  as  her  soul  with  tender  pain  and  rapture  — _  ^  ,  I**  ^^  aanfl. 

overflows  That  king  he  perished  all  unnamed  mhero-icraD 

The  queen  before  the  singers  from  her  bosom  -       ,?'''  ^*^"f»  „  ,.  ,      , .  ^^ 

flln*'s  the  rose  Forgotten,  blindly  overwhtimed! — 80  wroug^ 
''  the  singer^  curse. 

**  Te  have  beguiled  my  peopla— wUI  ye  bring  my 

o.--,'^/;!**l?*'"?*r        ,   -,     .,      V   „       Shortly  before  his   death   Uhland 

80  cries  the  klug  in  fury,  quivering  thorough  aU  _^*^   -    i:*»u    «»:^....   **«   *u»  J»^*l. 

his  frame;  ©  — *    b  wTOte  B  iittle  epigram  on  the  deatb 

He  hurls  his  swoVd^  that  flashing  strikes  through  of  a    yOQDg    cbild,    which    it    WOokl 

NowfrortL1''"uiVoUoiden«og..biood.jet  ^   lne«ni«ble  to  attempt  to  giw 

high  doth  start.  ID    aoj    Other    UngQage    than    the 

origiDal,    eepecially    as   it    has    not 

sfarm,'  "'^'^^' ''*"**  "'*''^'^  jet  appeared    in  any  ooUected  edi- 

T!)e  youth  had  sobbed  his  life  out  upon  his  mas-  tiOD  Of  his  WOrlCB. 
ter's  arm ; 

Upon  hiii  \\t  rse  he  sets  him,  wound  in  hJs  man- 
tle's fold,  AUr  DEK  TOD  XIKX8  KINDES. 

And  fai<tly  binds  him  upright,  and  quits  with  him 

the  hold.  Du  kamitt,  du  gingst  mlt  Idser  Spur, 

Ein  flucht'ger  Oa^t  In  Erdenland. 
But  at  the  high  gate  halting,  the  old  man  stands  Woher  ?  Wohln  ?— wlr  wissen  nur 

His  harp^^!;izes  nildly,  of  harps  the  peericss  ^»"  °^***^»  ""^  ^  ^«"«  ^""^ 

prime ; 
Against  a  marble  column  he  hath  dashed  Its         In    thcee   lines   the    childlike    Spirit 

TUen  S'^oud'T^iS'g.racn  »a  c»u.  pel  "^  ^.  «"  P>f  may  have  con<«i»ed 

amain.  a  fitting    epitaph    for    himself^    bo 

a*p«-  .««  *^  .^ A  X.  ^^  1-  ^^   ^d   Simple  WM   hia  life  and 

"Woe,  woe  to  you,  proud  halls,  no  more  echo  j     »•        t>   *    .\f    «       4.    1  •  o        m 

melodious  word  death.    Bnt  the  "nut  leraer  Spur," 

Through  all  your  vaulted  hollows,  nor  ever  song  «*  with      faiot     footfall,"      COold     DOt 

No,  mosns^alone  and  waiUng,  and  coward  step  ^»^0    ^°    applied    tO    hia   OWn  case 

of  slaves,  exoept    by   his   own    modesty ;    for 

TiU  sprites  of  vengeance  trample  you  to  dust  and  aDQiutakablv.    If    ever     man    did    BO. 

mould  of  graves.  ^  ^t      f  #i-        j» 

to  use  the  language  of  lna  admirer, 

**Woe  to  you,  odorous  gardens,  in  Maytlde*8  LongfelloW,     Lad  Wig       Uhlaod      baa 

A.  ye'blffl'iil:i;  d«d  fi«..  .0  «<ny  ch«,grf  left  BoiDe  ye^,  endofing  "  footsteps 

to  Ei^ht;  on  the  sands  of  lime." 
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**A  GOLDEN  opportnnitjr,  sir;  "Wby,  Colonel  Sling,"  answered 
Fortone  koocking  at  yoar  door,  as  I,  doabtfully,  *'I  don't  quite  know 
8fae  knocks  bnt  once  in  a  man's  life-  aboat  that.  Tbe  distance,  yoa  see, 
time ;  and  if  yen  refose  to  let  her  is  great,  and  the  ri^k  may  be-  ■  " 
10,  ezcose  me,  sir,  bat  yon  will  re-  "Nothing  at  all!"  interrapted 
pent  it — ^yoa  will.** '  my  guest,  warmly ;  "  I  pledge   you 

Such  were  the  persnasive  words  the  bononr,  sir,  of  a  free-born  citizen 
of  Colonel  Coriolanns  Sliog,  as  he  of  the  United  States,  nothing  at 
cracked  his  filberts  and  sipped  his  all  I  The  plam,  sir,  is  ripe,  and 
sherry  in  the  song  dinin(?-room  of  ready  to  drop  into  yoor  mouth 
my  villa  at  Stamford  HilL  Tbe  spootaneons ;  and  I  may  safely 
Colonel,  as  his  name  indicates  pretty  assure  you,  sir,  that  nothing  bul 
dearly,  was  an  ei^nent  citizen  of  my  gratitude  for  your  hospitality 
the  model  republic,  not  long  arrived  would  have  induced  me  to  promul* 
on  British  ground,  and  the  bearer  gate  a  scheme  so  out-and-out  auri- 
of  an  introductory  letter  from  my  ferous  as  the  Great  Nauvoo  and 
esteemed  friend  Cassius  Corkey,  a  Nebraska  Railway  will  eventoate.'' 
late  Secretary  of  Legation.  I  had  I  did  not  always  find  it  in  my 
given  a  little  dinner  in  hottonr  of  power  to  follow  the  Colonel  through 
my  new  acquaintance ;  the  repast  all  the  windings  of  an  argument, 
bad  gone  off  pleasantly  enough,  and  His  exuberant  diction  was  occasion* 
the  ladies  had  left  us  four  gentle-  ally  too  much  for  me ;  but  the  drift 
men  to  our  wine  and  politics,  when  of  what  he  said  was  pretty  clear, 
the  Colonel  uttered  the  above  re-  and  I  was  greatly  struck  with  it 
marks.  Tom  Harris,  who  had  been  staring 

It  was  early  autumn,  and,  if  the  at  the  Colonel  with  his  round  eyes 
flower-beds  of  the  garden  were  very  wide  open,  here  ventured  to 
somewhat  faded,  the  shrubberies  of  say  that  he  supposed  there  would 
Magnolia  Villa  had  still  a  cheerful  be.  considerable  expenditure  before 
aspect;  and  the  lawn,  as  seen  any  returns  could  be  expected, 
through  the  French  windows,  was  ''Guess  youM  better  shut  up/' 
smooth  and  trim  as  a  gigantic  piece  said,  or  rather  snuffled,  Dr.  Titus 
of  Genoa  velvet.  Not  a  weed,  not  A.  C.  Bett.  **  I  have  documents  in 
a  withered  leaf,  marred  the  neat-  my  pocket  to  substantiate  the  num- 
nesB  of  the  bright  gravel  of  the  ber  of  miles  metalled,  and  the 
walks;  the  fountain  was  in  full  bridge?,  and  the  viaducts,  and 
play,  liberally  sprinkling  the  gold-  general  plant.  A  mere  flea-bite  of 
Hbh  in  the  little  marble  basin;  and  outlay,  sir,  would  suffice  to  establish 
the  transparent  walls  of  tbe  con-  another  of  those  mighty  arteries  of 
servatory  showed  a  wealth  of  many-  communication  in  respect  to  which 
tinted  flowers  within.  There  may  America,  it's  pretty  much  admitted, 
be  larger  and  more  stately  resi-  whins  tne  world ;  and  none  but  ft 
dences  .than  Magnolia  Villa,  but  I  softnorn,  sir,  would  have  the  least 
flatter  myself  that  few  proprietors  dubiosity  about  it." 
could  make  more  of  four  and  a  half  |  Tbe  Doctor  and  the  Colonel  were 
acree  of  ground,  imperial  measure-  compatriots,  one  being  a  Boston 
ment,  than  your  humble  servant,  man  and  tbe  other  a  New-Yorker, 
George  Bulkeley.  We  were,  as  I  biit  they  were  very  unlike  each 
have  said,  four  in  company  —  the  other  in  aspect  and  manner.  For 
Colonel;  young  Tom  Harris  of  the  whereas  tbe  Colonel  was  six  feet 
Stock  Exchange;  a  friend  and  coun-  two  inches  high,  at  the  very  least 
trymnn  of  the  Colonel's,  by  name  computation,  and  had  an  eagle  beak, 
Dr.  Titos  A.  C.  Bett ;  and  myself.       keen  dark  eyes,  and  a  forest  of  lank 
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black    bair    streamiog    around    bis  New  York— baa  SQcb  a  apecalatioo 

8a1Iow  face ;  the  Doctor  was  a  little  as  thip,  of  which  I  am  the  felicitous 

man   of    five    feet    three,  or   there-  herald,  been  gmog  a-begging.    Hail, 

aboats,  with  weak    ejes,  ppectacles,  Colambia,  happy  land  1    as  oor  in- 

a  bead    almost    bald,  and    a    little  spired  bard,,  who  whips  yoor  Swan 

wizened        coantenance.        Farther-  of—ahenar'    And  here  tbe  Colo&d 

more,  the  Colonel  was  a  soft-spoken  ended    in    some   GonfaaioB,  and  hid 

man,  with  conciliatory  manners  and  bis  fluent  lips  for  a  momeot  in  his 

a    pecnliarly    honeyed    tone ;     and  wine-glass. 

though  he  smoked  prodigiously,  be  Tom  Harris  was  qaite  appeased, 
consumed  tobacco  in  no  other  way.  He  was  not  a  bright  personage, 
The  Doctor,  on  the  other  band,  was  Tom,  but  he  did  very  well  on  m 
quarrelsome  and  warlike  to  a  degree,  Stock  Exchange,  to  whidi  be  mn 
capped  every  anecdote,  contradicted  be  said  to  have  been  born  and  bnL 
everybody,  nummed  and  buzzed  in  He  was  the  only  son  of  ibe  well* 
society  like  an  angry  wasp,  and  known  old  Peter  Harris,  ibe  man 
kept  a  silver  box  full  of  quids  in  who  made  so  moch,  as  a  bear,  at 
his  coat-pocket  These  two  were  the  time  of  the  Nore  motiny.  He, 
partners.  Ill-natured  people  were  Tom — not  old  Peter — bad  mberited 
malicious  enough  to  say  that  the  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and  though 
Ooloners  department  was  cajolery,  be  set  up  for  a  sporting  maO|  and 
and  the  Doctor^s  bnl1}iDg,  m  the  generally  hedged  so  artfoliy,  and 
Joint  interest  of  the  firm.  I  gave  made  up  such  iogenioos  books  oo 
no  ear  to  these  nnkind  rumours,  the  races  that  bis  alternative  was 
and  indeed  I  justly  considered  the  between  great  losses  and  small  ooee^ 
Colonel  to  be  a  man  of  superior  be  was  richer  than  when  he  cams 
abilities  and  remarkable  eloquence,  into  bis  father's  fortune.  For 
He  did  not  omit,  on  this  occasion,  money  accrues  to  mon^,  as  a  snow^ 
to  spread  a  little  soothing  salve  on  ball  gathers  in  rolling;  and  it  no 
the  wounds  which  his  country man*8  more  requires  a  genius  to  thrive  id 
rudeness  had  inflicted.  the  Stock  Market  than  it  docs  to 
"Excuse  the  worthy  Doctor,"  be  rule  in  a  Cabinet,  if  Gbaocelkf 
murmured,  in  bland  accents,  to  Tom  Oxenstiern  tells  the  truth.  And 
Harris,  whose  face  was  very  red  Tom  had  married  a  young  lady  of 
with  awkward  indignation,  "  he  is  property^  Miss  Mangle,  daughter  of 
accustomed  to  the  free  discussions  Cbuttnee  and  Mangle,  or  rather  of 
of  our  colossal  country,  where  the  the  junior  partner  in  that  great 
restrictive  etiquette  of  older  and  ^m.  Tom  Harris,  therefore,  was 
more  despotic  lands  is  spurned  be-  wild  for  lucrative  inTeslment^  and 
Death  the  boot-heels  of  enlighten-  so,  in  a  qualified  wa^,  wsis  I ;  and 
ment  Do  not  be  riled,  I  beseech  money  was  plentiful  in  the  City,  as 
you,  at  the  freedom  of  his  remarks ;  the  ^  Times '  correspondent  daily 
truth  inspires  them.  You  do  not  informed  the  reading  pnblia  We 
know,  gentlemen"  (here  the  orator's  therefore  already  began  to  nibble 
▼oice  swelled  into  a  sonorous  ful-  at  the  tempting  bait  which  the 
ne^s) — ''you  cannot  know  —  the  re-  Colonel  placed  before  us  so  dexter- 
sources    of    our    glorious    country:  ously. 

none  but  American  citizens  can  ''But,"  said  I,  "is  the  traffic 
fully  appreciate  the  mines  of  profit-  certain  to  be  remunerative?  The 
able  produce  always  awaiting  the  line  runs  through  rather  a  thinly- 
civilising  pick-axe  of  the  hardy  peopled  tract  of  oonntry,  doesnt 
western    pioneer.    But  never,  never  it?*' 

since    first    our     Pilgrim     Fathers  Colonel  Corioloous  Sling  slapped 

began  to  improve  the    Indians  off  his  leathery  palm  upon  the  poJttbed 

the    flace   of    nature  —  never    since  mahogany  with    an    emphasis    that 

Manhattan     changed    its    name    to  made  the  glasses  ring,    ''Sir,"  said 

New  Amsterdam,  afterwards   to  be  he,    "you    are    the    most    sensible 
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nAn  I  have  met  in  this  beoigbted  to  work  out  the  coooenioo  of   the 

—  I  mead    this   beaatiful   kingdom.  Nanvoo  aod  Nebraska  Biiiliray,  of 

Yoa    have    hit    tlie     exact    point,  which    oar    Americaa   friends   were 

my   dear   Mr.  Bolkeley,    on   which  the   fortaoate   owners.      I    was   an 

the  eiigibUity   of  the   whole   affair  older  man  than   Tom    Harris,   and 

pivots,    only     yoa     mast    look    at  had    necessarily  seen    more   of    the 

It    from    that     sablimely     piercing  world*     And  I  had  been  **  bit,"  as 

eleratioo    from   which    the    Ameri-  the  phrase  goes,  once  or  twice,  by 

ean   intellect    sorveys   it     Sir,    we  Mezicao    Debentures,    Spanish    De* 

meat  crtnU   a  popalation  :  sir,  we  ferred,    and     unsaleable    Scrip.      I 

most  found  cities :  sir,  it  mnst  be  therefore   asked,  as    delicately  as  I 

oore  to  peonle  the  western  solitodes  coald,  why  my    new   acquaintances 

and  to  implant  the  germs  of  a  nas-  had  not  raised  among  Uie.  enlight- 

oent  commerce,  a   sew   learning,  a  ened  capitalists  of  their  own  coootry 

fresh    oommnnity,    where    now    the  a  safBcient  amoant  to  pay  a^  pre- 

ooon    and    the    prairie   dog    dwell  limioary  expenses,  thos  keepidg  the 

snmoleeted    and    alone :     aod,    sir,  goldea  froit  entirely  among  Araeri- 

fotore  ages  will  decree  to  as  oolo6«  cans.    Bat  the  Oolonel  bad  an  an- 

sal   statces  of    imperishable   brass ;  swer  ready   fur   me.     He   frowned, 

while  in    this  we   ^hall    realise   the  parsed  np  his  month,  bit   his  lips, 

spplaose  of    oar  consciences  and  of  and  assnmed  very  mach  the  air  of  a 

oar   bankers.''     Here    the    Golooel  conspirator. 

stopped,  overpowered  by  his  fed-  ''Hoshr  he  attered,  in  tragic 
ipgs,  and  blew  his  nose  with  a  mar-  tones ;  then  rashiog  to  the  door, 
tial  dissonance.  whisked  it  open,  patting  to  roat 
**By  Jovel"  said  Tom  Harris,  Adolphos  the  page,  who  always  u 
"Til  speak  to  old  Muggins  about  listening  at  keyholes,  in  npite  of  re> 
it :  if  he  sajs  '  all  righ^'  Til  take  a  peated  corporal  punishment.  Adol- 
thousand  shares  in  the  concern."  phos  scuttled  away  across  the  ball 
*<  Moggins,  sir  I  who  is  Muggins  T  m  great  dismay,  and  the  Colonel  re- 
demanded  the  Doctor,  waspisbly  :  tnroed  to  his  seat  with  an  ezpres- 
'*i8  Muggins,  sir,  a  fit  judge  when  sion  that  lago  might  have  envied, 
such  an  enterprise  is  in  question —  '*Hu8hl"  said  he,  **  walls  have 
an  enterprise  to  reflect  eternal  aaricolars,  aod  spies. are  always  on 
honour,  sir,  on  its  spirited  and  the  watch  to  report  the  words  of 
high-felntlag  projectors,  with  the  Oolombia's  children.  It  is  well 
finger  of  ignominy  to  point  at  the  known  that  your  arbitrary  Qovero- 
craven  that  draws  back.  Muggins  1  ment  has  long  adopted  the  wicked 
some  stony-hearted  London  capital-  maxim  due  to  the  crafty  forethought 
ist--soiDe  toad-eater  at  the  beck  of  of  your  Pitt,  Earl  of  Holland,  that 
a  bloated  aristocracy — some  miser-  <  America's  danger  is  England's  op- 
able   haunter    of  the   gilded  saloons  portooity.'  " 

of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer"  I  conld  not  help  laughing  as  I 
(the  doctor  was  not  very  particular  answered,  "X  am  afraid.  Colonel, 
as  to  the  antfaenlicity  of  the  accnsa-  your  memory  has  not  rendered  the 
tions  be  flung  broadcast).  ^  Mug-  passsge  in  exactly  its  original  form." 
gill.",  indeed  I "  ^  Excuse  me,"  croaked  the  Doc- 
Tom  Harris  was  an  ingenaoos  tor,  ^  bat  nothing  is  more  wonder- 
youth.  He  looked  excessively  fol  thaa  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
asbamed  of  his  aUosion  to  Muggins,  vails  in  Britain,  with  regard  to  the 
and  was  qaite  borne  down  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  your  grandees 
volability  of  bis  transatlantic  op-  and  pablic  persons." 
poneok  Thos  it  oame  about  that  '*  Allow  me.  Doctor,"  said  the 
a  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  Colonel,  oracularly,  **to  finish  my 
next  day  at  Colonel  Sling's  cham-  explanation.  Ton  see,  gentlemen, 
hers,  at  whioh  we  were  to  discnss  we  might  have  c^red  this  oonces- 
the  propriety  of  forming  a  company  sion  in  Wail  Street  in  the  Empire 
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City,  and  Wall  Straet  would  have  *<  Try  the  olaret,  Colonel/*  said  I  $ 

Mapped  it  np ;  yeB,  sir,  as  ao  alii-  *'  yOQ   have  been  drinkfog   nothing, 

gator  would  chaw  pork.''  bat   sherry,    and    this    ia    Chateaa 

Thia  was  a  forcible  simile,  bat  it  Margaax  that  I  got  at  Bilkingham^ 

did    not   qnite    content   as.    '*  Why  sale.    Those  are  pretty  good  peaches, 

didn't  yoo  ?"  was  trembling  on   the  Doctor,  of  my  own  growing." 

lips  of  both  Tom   Harris  and  my*  ''  Don't    talk    of    peaches,*   said 

self,     but    politeness    restrained    ns  the   Doctor,  who,   I  will  own,  was 

from  ottering  what  oar  looks  mast  anything  bnt   an   agreeable    goes!; 

have  plainly  said.  ^  yoa    most   cross    the    broad  At- 

The  Colonel  answered   oar   looks  lantio  before  yoo  talk    of    peaches, 

thns  :  "  Becaose,  sqaires,  there  was  I  reckon.    I've  fed  pigs  with  better 

this   difficulty  in    the   way, ^  Back,  than   your   dukes   and    earls   could 

yon  know,  is  oar  old  man."  show.    I've    boagbt   in   the  market 

''  Ueg  yoor  pardon,"  said   Tom^  twenty-nine   big   peaobes   for  thirty 

redding     again  ;    ^  bat    I    don't  cents,  I    bava    We   do   orow  over 

Quite  catch   your   meaning.     Back,  you  in    peaches,  as   in   most,  only 

did  yoa  call  the  gentleman  ?  "  yoor   national  vanity   won't   permit 

*'  Buck  I    the    old    man  I    White  yon  to  see  it" 

Hoaser- deputations — soirees  —  soft  The    Colonel    jumped    from    his 

sawder,"  explained  the  Doctor;  and  chair.    ''You  be  qaiet!"    said  he; 

then  we   discovered    that  President  "  the  Doctor  is  a  glowing  patriot, 

Buchanan   was    the   object  of  dis-  Mr.  Bulkeley;  but  I  know  he  ad- 

oouree.  mires     your     delightful     snuggery, 

^'Well,*^     pureaed     the    Colonel,  emViellisbed    by  art   and    higMying 

^  Buck's   very  far  gone — notice  to  taste,    as    much    as    I  do    myself, 

quit  ^  time    nearly    op.     His    sue-  St^me    day,    as    a  director  of    the 

CBfiSor  is  cure  to  be  Abe  Lincoln,  if  Nanvoo  and  Nebraska,  you  may,  if 

the  little  giant  don't    beat  him  at  yon  please,  build  a  palace  on  the  site 

the  election.    Nobody  else  has  got  of  Magnolia  Villa  that  will  take  tbe 

a  chance.     Caucuses    all  at  work  1  shine   out   of    the   sumptuous   halls 

dark  as  mole^.     Now,  sir,  we  have  of    your   nobility.    But   enough    of 

plugired  the  platform."  business.    Gentlemeo,    if    you   hav« 

^  You've   done  what  ?"  ezdaimed  liquored    sufficiently,    we   will    join 

Tom  Harris.  the  ladies." 

"  We've  made  it  all  safe,  arid  Ltn-  We    did    join    the    ladiesL     We 

coin  stands  to  wio,"  exclaimed   the  found  them  strolling  over  the  lawn 

Colonel,     condescendingly.     *^  Now  in  the  cool  of  a  September  evening, 

we  suspect  those  Sontherners  mean  and  presently   we    all   went   in    to 

to   ride   rusty  if  they  get  an  anti*  ooffee.     I  noticed  that  the  Colonel 

slavery  man,  like   old  Abe,    to    be  was  very  polito  and    attentive,  not 

President   over    them ;   and   thoogh  only  to  my  wife,  bnt  to  young  Mrs. 

oar  folks  air   screamers,    and  that's  Harris,  who  was  exceedingly  staptd 

a   fact,    tbe    Sooth's    an    ngly  ens*  and  plain  of  featurOi   As  for  Mn.  luid 

tomer,  and  our   line  of  railway    is  Miss  Jarman,  they  were  entertained 

too  close  to   Missouri  State   to  be  by    the   Doctor    with    an   amusing 

safe,    if     owned     by    Northerners,  dissertation    on    the    diff^renee     b^ 

But  in  the  smartest  row  the  South  tween   America   and    Bogland,    and 

can  make,  you  Britishers   are   sore  especially     between     Loudon      and 

to   be   handled    as    tenderly    as   a  New  York.    If    Mre.   Jarman    bad 

hoosier   handled    a  squirrel's   skin ;  hitherto  cherished   a  belief    in    the 

and  60  it's  best  tbe  property  should  pre-eraioeoos    of     London,    as    she 

be  in  the  name  of  British  subjects,  apparently  had,  she   must  have  ra- 

not  free  citiz<(*n8.    Don't  you  see  ?"  ceived  a   considerable  shock  as  the 

We  did  see,  and  we  resolved  that  Doctor  informed  her  that  Belgrsvia 

on  the  morrow  we  wouki   sift   the  wss  bnt  a  poor  plaee  to  Fourth  and 

matter  thuroagbly.  Fifth.  Avenoe,  and  that  we  vera 
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benighted    crdatarea    ia  all  matten  Ootonel    SlinjBr    the    flMne   qnartette 

of  elet^aoce  aod  taste.  tbat   had   ei<»ed  arouod    the  maho- 

''Not  a  mahogaoy  door,  I  ^ees,  g^oy  in  Magnolia  Villa  on  the  pre- 

have  I  aeen  io  this  smoky  beggarly  eeding     day.    Tom    Harris    aod    I 

town  of  yoars,"  said  Dr.  Bett,  with  drove    down     there    together   from 

both  thombs  io  the  poekets  of  his  the    City,   and    we   foood  the   two 

black  satin  vest ;  ^  aod  as  for  silver  Americans  awaiting  ns  with  a  hearty 

knockers  and  bell-pnUs,  I  might  as  welcome.    There   were   maps   on   a 

well  look  for  liberty  in  your  insti-  great    table,   and    plans,    aod   mine- 

tatioDS,   or     for    siooerity    ia    year  rals,  and   parchments,  and  heaps  of 

press.     The    helps    are    enough   to  papers,    oarefoliy  stocked    and    doo* 

di^ast   all    free-born  wen ;   to    see  qaeted,  and  files  of  letters  with  great 

tbem ,  io    plnsh   and   powder,   with  red  seals  to  them  that  would  havie 

goidsticks    and     nosegays^     standing  carried  conviction  home  to  the  most 

behind  the  gilt  vehicles  of  an  effete  incrednloos.    And    the   Colonel     a& 

aristocracyy  is  alone  a  spectacle  that  ter   the   first  ealatations  were  over, 

beats    earthquakes;   and    yoar   Life  and   after   tenderly  ioqairing    aboat 

Gnards    would    sing  small,  I  guess,  the    health    of  my  womaokind,  com- 

by  the  side  of  the  Brooklyn  Yolun-  menced   a  lacid   explanation  of  the 

iters.''  exact  pontion    of  the    Nauvoo  aod 

The    Colone],    however,    conld  be  Nebraska   Railway  —  its   position,  I 

complimentary    and    gentle,   if    his  mean,  in  a  pecaniary  point  of  view, 

brother   republican  ooold    not;   and  not   its  geographioal    position.    The 

BO  well  did  he  play  his  cards,  that  latter,    we  ascertained    by  a   glance 

when    the    company  drove   o£^  and  at  the  map,  to  be  in  the  free  Stata 

the  last  grinding   of   their  carriage*  of    Iowa,     skirtiog     Missonrt,    and 

wheels   npoo    the   gravel    had    died  with    one   termioos  in  Illinois  State 

away,  my  wife  and  daughters  torned  aod  the  other   io    Nebraska    Terri* 

to  me  with  beaming  faces,  and  be-  tory.    But    information    now    came 

gan    to   sing   the   praises    of    their  ehoweriog  upon  os,  aod  the  Colonel 

departed  guest.  was     extremeJy     careful    to    prove 

**A   most   superior,  well-informed,  every    fresh   axiom    whioh   he    laid 

gentlemanly  man,  is  Colonel  Sling."  down    by   an  appeal   to  dooameDts 

Baid   the  partner   of  my  joys,   em-  of   the    most   iocootrovertible   char- 

pbat'cally.  acter.    There  was  the  original   con- 

^A      delightful      manl"     lisped  cession   of    the    line,    approved    by 

Georitiana,   my  eldest.  the  State  Legislature,  signed  by  tho 

''Quite   ^n  Admirable    Crichton,"  governor,    registered    by  the  State's 

said  Selioa,  my  second,  who  is  a  bit  of  law  officers  and   by  the  Federal  at»- 

a  blue.  torney  of  the   district.    Ttiere   were 

"Delightful I  he  has  so  mach  con-  similar     documf^nts,   to     which    the 

versation,     and    makes    one    laugh  autographs  of  the  governors  of  Ne- 

90/"  cried    artless   Lucy,    the   third  braska   aod    Illinois    were   attached, 

and  youngest  of  my  daughters.  There  were  the  reports  of  surveyors, 

So  he  bHd  pleased  them  all,  and^  the    accounts    of    contractors,    sab- 

I  admit,    be  bad  pleased    me  too ;  contractors^     architects,    machmists, 

but   he   mostly   showed   his  tact  io  and    ironmasters.    Moreover,     there 

winning    the  suOfrages   of  the  femi-  were    specimens   of   mineraJs    found 

nine     members     of    my    household,  io  the    immediate   neighbourhood  of 

For  Mrs.     Bolkeley  is  not  a  cipher  the     line,   aod    within    the   liberal 

by  any  means,  even  in  my  business  grant  ot  land  whioh  the  State  bad 

transactions,  and  she  has  an  amiable  made  —  which     specimens    the    Co- 

bibit  of  warning  me  against  enter-  lonel    showed  ns,    in  rather  a  care-  . 

log    into    commercial  relations  with  less    way,    as    mere    incidental    ad« 

any   one    she    mistrusts    or    dislikes,  vantages.    Bat    the     eyes    of    Tom 

The    next   day  beheld  assembled  in  HArrts    and  myself  sparkled  at  tiie 

the  showy  Pall  Mall  chambers^  of  sight;   for    although    we  were  not 
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adepts    in  geology,   we  koew   iroo 
ore,  and  eopper  ore,  and  linfatooe, 
aod     borDblende,    and    floe   marble, 
when  we  saw  tbem;   and  Tisions  of 
Btnes   and    qaarries   to    be   worked 
at  yaat    profit^    or  leased  for  high 
leotak,   flitted    brilliaDtly  before  U0. 
What  wonder  that,  on  bearing  the 
generoiiB   terms   on   which   the   two 
American     gentlemen    were    willing 
to  admit   ns   to  a  fall  participalion 
of    their    advantages,    Tom    and    I 
shook     bands     most    heartily    with 
Doctor    and    Colonel,    and    devoted 
oarselves     from     that     moment    to 
the   establishment   of     the    project* 
ed    company  ?    And    then    Colonel 
Coriolanus    rang  the  bell  for  lunch, 
and   we   all    drank,  over    and   over 
again,     in     creaming     hampers    of 
Clioqaot,     propperity     and     saocess 
to     the     Nanvoo     and     Nebraska 
Railway.    Two  days  after,  oat  came 
oar    prospeotns  to   dazzle  the  City. 
A     more     flowery     manifesto,     or 
one     more    fertile    in     temptations, 
I    have    seldom    see^.    It     proved, 
moreover,    as    plainly   ss   that    two 
and    two    make    four,  that  the    in- 
vestment was  as  seenre  as  the  bank, 
if  not  more  so,  and  a  hondred-fold 
more      remunerative.      Never     was 
there  such  a  railway  ;    never    were 
there   directors    so    opolent,  so    re* 
spectable,    so   oonsoientioos,    so   ex- 
perienced;   never    was    there  a  line 
on  which  the  expenses  were  so  trifl- 
ing, the  traffic  so  enormous,  or  the 
dividend  so  princely,  as  that  of  the 
Nanvoo   and    Nebraska.     Iowa  wse 
a  State  of  boandleea  fertility,  of  io« 
exhaustible  reeoarces — cereal,  mine* 
ral,    commercial.    The     line    woukl 
be  part   of  a  main  highway  to  the 
Far  West,  and  the  Old  World  and 
the    New   World    poar  tribute  into 
the     cornncopia    of     its    matchless 
wealth.    Cities  were   to   spring    np, 
ftkir   and    flourishing  provinces  were 
to   blossom    where    the   virgin    soil 
DOW    awaited    the    spade    and    the 
ploaghshare;     we     were    to    carry 
tobacco,    madder,    corn,  cattle,    im- 
migrants    and     ore.    The    gigantic 
fortunes    we    were    to    make    were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  l>ene- 
fits  we  were  to  confer  on  posterity 


and     our     eontemporaries.    Unborn 
millions    were    to  canonise  the  pro- 
jectors of   the   Grand    Nanvoo   and 
Nebraska ;    and    we    were  not  only 
to   iDsare    for   ourselves    the  smiles 
and  blessings  of  ages  yet  to  come, 
but      were    to    feather     our    ceeta 
pretty    bandsomelv  in    a    few  abort 
months.     Not  only  were  we  to  take 
rank    as   philanthropists  of  the  first 
water,  but   to    rig    the   market    as 
well.    Nor   Were  the  advantages  of 
the    new  railroad   confined    to    the 
eminent    and    clear-sighted    capital- 
ists   who  had  first  embarked  in  it 
No ;  in  that  good  cause  the  widow's 
mite  was    welcoma    Never,  it    was 
pointed    out,    was   so  admirable  an 
opportunity    offered     to     ladies    of 
limited    income,  to    struggling    pro- 
fessional   men;    to    decayed    gentry 
or    others,      to    double     or    treble 
their   little   store    by  means  of    the 
splendid     dividends,     the     bonnses, 
premiums,    and    other  good    things, 
to  be  expected  from  the  Company. 
Who  has  not  read  mtny'sueh  glow- 
ing   proclamations    as    thiF,  promis- 
ing to  realise  the  dreams  of  ao   £1 
Dorado    for    the    lucky    specalator, 
bolstering  up  each  statement  by  an 
imposing   array  of  figures,   and    al- 
ways   concluding  by  the  reconamen* 
datlon   that  (to   prevent  disappoitit- 
ment)     immediate      application      be 
at  tlie  office  for  shares?      We 


had  a  secretary  and  cashier,  and 
Dr.  Titus  A.  C.  Bett  was  so  kind 
as  to  undertake  the  latter  respon- 
sible position  ;  while  the  celebrated 
Wyldrake  Flam,  Esq.,  a  gentleooan 
who  bad  been  concerned  with  a 
good  many  companies  in  his  time, 
was  happily  secured  for  the  formw 
situation.  Bir  George  QuIIrogs, 
M.P.,  a  rich  banker  who  bad  eart«d 
bis  baronetcy  by  bis  long  coorae  of 
voting  for  a  Whig  Mioiatry,  was 
our  chairman;  and  of  coarx,  Tom 
Harris,  Colonei  Sling,  and  I,  w^re 
among  the  managing  directors.  We 
took  a  great  many  shares  amongst 
us ;  but,  of  course,  by  fhr  the 
greater  number  were  submitted  to 
public  competition,  and  the  fre* 
qoenters  of  die  money  market  bit 
with  tolerable  freedom.     Bat   there 
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were  some  wary  old   fish  who   re-  oonfldeooe     oftme     sod     whi«pen)d, 

fosed  so  mach  as  to  nibble  at  the  ''George   Balkeley,   the    accompUoe 

glittering  bait,  and  foremoBt  among«t  of  rogaea>  is  not  very  far  from  berag 

them  was  old   Maggios,  thai  veto-  a  rogoe  himself,  is  be  V    I  made  a 

ran     stoclsbroker    of     whom     Tom  bold    resolotioo.    I    determioed    to 

Harris    had    made   mentioD   at   my  go  oat  myself  to  America,  and,  on 

table.      Maggios    was   a    character,  the     spot,    thoroughly    to    invest!- 

and    disagreeably    ontspokeo.      Ooe  gate    the    coDditioo    and    prospects 

day  I  met  him   at   the  Boyal  Ex-  of  the    Hoe   of  railway.     When    I 

cbttnge,  and    taking    him    playfully  broached  this  proposal  at  the  next 

by  the  hot  ton,  I  asked  him  why  he  meeting  of  the  Board,  Colonel  Stfog 

gave  oar  Company  the  cold  sboaU  and  the  Doctor  were    foaod  to  be 

der.  violently  opposed  to  it,  and  to  be 

"Mr.  Bulkeley,  sir,  I'll  tell  yoa/'  ioclioed   to  resent  soch  interference 

said    MoggiDS,  with   a   frown :    ''I  on  my  part  as  an  insolt    And  the 

shirk    your    Company,    sir,  because  inflaence  of  the  two  Americans  waa 

I  can't   afford  to  lose  my  property  very    oonsiderable    with    the    com- 

in    duck-and-drake    fashiou     among  mittee,   partly   because   all    our  in- ' 

tho>e   swindling    Yankees.      I   hate  formattoa    was    derived    from     the 

bubbles,  sir,  and  this  is  worse^  for  authority    of    Colonel     Sling,     and 

it  is  a  cruel  robbery."  partly     because     the     traosatlantto 

''Sir,   sirl    Mr.    Muggins T   said  gentlemen  had  a  custom  of  putting 

I,  choking  with   anger.    What  did  down    and    pooh-poohing   whatever 

this     remarkable    man    proceed    to  any    one   but   thems^'lves   happens! 

eay?    Just  this:  to  say.     Bat  I  was  firm  this  time; 

*' George  Balkeley,  I  have  known  and   besides,  as  I  offered  to  go  out 

you  from  -a  boy,  and   you  are  an  without    putting   the    Company    to 

honest  man,  though  not  very  bright  any   expense   whatever,  the   opposi- 

(I  was  speechless  at  his  effrontery),  tion    to    my  departure    could    not 

When  I  call  this  affair  a  swindle,  I  decently    be    continued.    Then,    to 

don't   impute   blame  to  you,  for   I  my     surprise,     Colonel     CoriolanuB 

am  aware  that  yon  are  a  dupe,  not  Sling  very  kindly  offered  to  aocom- 

a  duper.     But  I  don't  pity  you  for  pany  me,  and  to  save  me  all  trouble 

losing  some  pen-feathers  out  of  your  and    inconvenience    by  lending    me 

wioga,  as  yon  will  do ;  I  keep  my  the  aid  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of 

pity    for    the    poor    wretches    who  the  localities.  The  Doctor,  as  cashier, 

will  be  plucked  bare,  and  who  can  must  of  course  remain  at  his  poet; 

least    spare    the    little    savings   or  but  the  Colonel  could  be  spared,  he 

capital    yo*ar     fine    prospectus    has  felt    assured    he    could    be    spared, 

wheedled    them   into   investing,  —  I  and    indeed   he   proposed    that   we 
mean   the  widows    and    old    maids, -^ahonld  go  as  a  deputation,  and   at 

the     half-pay    officers,    the     needy  the    cost   of    the    Company.    Why 

clergymen,    that   yonr    Company  is  not  ?    Our  shares  were  at  a  premium, 

to   ruin.     I  wish  I  could  see  vour  Money  was  flowing   in.      All  went 

American     friends    in    the    pillory,  prosperously    with    us.     Why  not? 

I  know  I    Good-day,"  The  Ooloners   proposition  was  car- 

Aud  off  he  went,  leaving  me  very  ried  nem,  eon,j  and  it  was  agreed 

angry,  but  a  little  dismayed  as  well  that   George     Bulkeley,    Esq.,    and 

Alter  alt,  old    Muggins   passed   for  Colonel    Coriolunos     Sling,    should 

an  oracle  in  the  city ;  and  seriously,  proceed  at  oooe  to  Iowa,   there  to 

had    I    examined     sufficiently    into  survey,   report,    and    inspect.    Mrs. 

the   foundation  of  all    the   alluring  Bulkeley 's    eonsent    was    procured ; 

statements   we   had    published   with  and    indeed,   but  for  the  terrors  of 

the  sanction  of  our  names  ?    What  sea^sickness,  she  woukl  have  insisted 

Muggins  had  said  about  the  widows  on  accompanying  me.     The  Canard 

and  poor,  helpless  folks  gave  me  an  packet,   Mersey,  was   to    sail    from 

oopleaBMit  twinge  in  my  hcwrt,  and  Liverpool  on  the  17th  of  the  month ; 
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oor  bertbs  were  engeged  on  board 

ber;  and  it  waa  dniy  agreed  that 
the  Oolooel  aod  I  were  to  go 
dowo  together  od  the  day  preced- 
ing that  of  embarkattoD.  I  never 
thoroughly  noderBtood  why  the 
gallant  American  officer  did  not 
keep  bis  appointmeDt  He  wrote 
me  a  harried  note,  aayiog  that  im- 
portant bosiDeBB  detained  htm  in 
towO)  and  that  be  would  join  me 
in  Liverpool ;  bnt  I  believe  a  dinner 
at  the  Star  and  Q-arter,  at  Biehmond, 
waa  the  engagement  in  qnestion. 
At  any  rate  I  travelled  alone;  alone 
I  embarked;  and  thongh  I  looked 
oat  for  the  Colonel  till  the  last 
moment,  till  the  bell  raog,  and  the 
plank  waa  withdrawn,  and  the  huge 
paddle  wheels  began  to  revolve,  no 
Colonel  came.  And  we  went  to 
aea  with  his  name  in  the  roll  of 
passengers,    bat    withont     his    oor- 

rreal  presence  on  deck  or  in  cabin, 
cannot  say  that  I  was  altogether 
sorry.  I  felt  institiotively  that  I 
was  by  far  more  likely  to  form  an 
unbiassed  judgment  when  alone.  I 
felt  that  in  company  with  a  man  so 
plausible,  so  fluent  of  speech,  and 
BO  experienced  in  all  the  ways  of 
the  singular  ooontry  for  which  I 
waa  boand,  I  shoald  be  in  danger 
of  seeing  all  objects  through  the 
rose-coloured  haze  in  which  it  waa 
the  Colonel's  policy  to  mask  .them. 
Bat,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  a  little 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  explor- 
ing the  Far  West  without  a  Mentor ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  my  report  was  not 
exactly  reassuring.  The  packet  was 
crowded,  for  many  were  desirous  of 
making  ase  of  the  last  week  or  two 
of  fine  Btiil  weather,  before  the 
November  galea  should  begin  to 
expend  their  fury  upon  the  vast 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
were  but  few  Britons  on  board ;  but 
there  were  Dona  in  abundance;  and 
great  numbers  of  pallid  ladies,  with 
Parisian  toilettes  and  faulty  teeth, 
and  of  sallow  lean-visaged  men  in 
tail-coats  and  varnished  boots,  re- 
turning from  a  tour  of  Earopean 
batlis  and  cities.  Also,  there  were 
plenty  of  keen-^looking  persons,  who 


eyed  all  mankind  with  raspicious 
scrutiny,  who  had  memorandam- 
books  sticking  out  of  the  pockets 
of  their  black  satin  vest**,  and  who 
were  probably  not  unconnected  with 
commercial  pursuits  and  the  cotton 
trade.  Aware  that  I  was  on  my 
way  to  a  new  world  in  more  senses 
of  the  word  than  one,  a  world  wboro 
standard  of  morality  was  wholly 
novel,  I  took  every  opportunity  of 
acqairiog  information  which  might 
afterwards  pi'ove  invaluable.  I 
therefore  associated  exclusively  with 
natives  of  the  Western  Continent, 
studied  their  sentiments,  and  stored 
up  every  scrap  of  information  bear- 
ing on  traffic  and  transit  I  will 
own  that  my  pride  met  with  fre- 
quent abrasions ;  that  my  deepest- 
rooted  convictions  were  rndelv  as- 
saulted ;  and  that  I  was  unable  to 
avoid  observing  that  my  neighbours 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Lord  Chesterfield.  We  are 
not  always  very  fastidious  in  the 
city :  I  am  constantly  obliged  to 
bargain,  dine,  and  converse,  with 
uncommonly  rough  diamonds;  bat 
I  do  not  think  that  any  Cockney 
alive  can  contrive  to  render  vulgar- 
ity so  glaringly  offensive  as  his 
Yankee  congener.  I  was  most 
unlucky  in  my  fellow- passengers, 
some  of  whose  habits  were  distress- 
ing to  a  degree,  and  did  not  show 
any  remarkable  improvement  sioee 
the  days  when  Mrs.  Trollope  and 
Captain  Hamilton  crossed  the  At- 
lantic I  began  to  owe  Sir  Walter  a 
grudge  for  his  discovery  of  tobacco, 
since  tobacco,  chewed  to  pulp,  and 
lubricating  the  deck  and  cabin  stain 
with  its  nicotian  extract,  became  ih« 
bugbear  of  my  existence.  Besides, 
I  prefer  to  see  gentlemen  sit  with 
their  feet  in  a  more  normal  position 
than  an  undue  elevation  of  the  boot 
soles  can  afford.  I  wish  onr  transat- 
lantic brothers  would  smoke  a  little 
less  and  wash  a  little  more;  and  I 
never  could  entirely  pardon  yoacg 
Mr.  Tips  for  whittling  my  portman- 
teau. Mr.  Tips  — young  Mr.  Tips, 
that  is  ^  Minos  Blackstone  Story 
Tips — waa  the  sharer  of.  what  was 
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facetioasly  oftUed  my  state-room. 
The  latter  was  a  wedge  of  a  cabin, 
with  two  little  berths  io  it,  not  quite 
BO  epacioos  as  the  box- beds  in  an 
old-tasbiooed  Highland  cottage,  and 
was  natarallj  meant  to  accommo- 
date two  passengers.  Under  ordi- 
nary circamstances,  Colonel  Sling 
would  have  held  divided  empire 
over  this  den  with  myself ;  and  I 
believe  that,  in  strict  jostice,  the 
whole  shoald  Lave  been  mine,  see- 
ing that  I  had  signed  the  cheque  in 
payment  for  both  passages.  But 
bertha  were  at  a  premium :  several 
passengers  had  come  on  board  at 
the  last,  and  had  to  shift  for  their 
quarters  as  they  might,  aod  among 
tbem  the  Tips  family.  Now,  al- 
tboogh  the  "state- room"  was  rights 
fully  mine,  yet  I  was  easily  induced 
to  permit  the  installation  of  young 
Mr.  Tips  10  the  undermost  berth, 
though  I  admit  that  my  temper  was 
sorely  tested  when  I  found  him  in 
bed,  one  rather  blusterous  after- 
noon, very  sick,  and  beguiling  the 
tedious  hours,  by  operating  with  a 
sharp  penknife  on  the  glossy  leather 
of  my  new  portmanteau  —  Allen's 
best,  fitted  for  India  and  the  colo- 
nies. Also  this  delightful  youth  ^- 
a  lawyer  from  the  cradle,  as  his 
names  imply  —  was  fond  of  using 
my  pet  razor,  and  borrowing  my 
scissors  and  brushes;  was  not  over 
partial  to  soap  and  water ;  and  sang 
queer  nasal  songs  at  untimely  hours, 
besides  sniokiog  in  bed.  I  might 
have  had  a  pleasanter  companion, 
but  I  had  let  him  in,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  while,  after  all,  the 
voyage  was  but  for  ten  days.  Why 
bad  I  let  him  iu  ?  For  two  reasons : 
firstly,  because  ezclusiveness  is  most 
unpopular  among  Republicans ;  and 
the  old  sentiment  which  dictated 
the  New  York  proverb,  that  "A 
man  must  be  a  hog  to  want  a  bed 
all  to  himself,*'  still  exists  in  a  mo- 
dified form.  Another  reason  was, 
that  I  wanted  to  make  friends,  and 
^t  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
Western  citizens  who  would  be  able 
to  tell  me  all  about  the  Nauvoo 
and  Nebraska  Bail  way.  and  perhaps 
a   little    about    Oolonel    Sling.      I 


knew  that  AmerieaDe,  amongst  each 
other  at  leasts  were  oocst  generous 
in  this  respect.  I  was  aware  that 
few  retired  storekeepers  or  land- 
jobbers  brought  over  their  charm- 
iog  families  without  being  provid- 
ed with  introductions  from  ez« 
ministers  and  secretaries  to  half  the 
peers  and  princes  of  Europe ;  that 
American  diplomacy  was  subeer- 
yient  to  any  one  who  could  infloenoe 
an  election ;  and  that  very  queer 
folks  indeed  bad  the  honour  of 
figuring  at  royal  levees  and  state 
balls  under  the  wing  of  Franklin's 
eagle.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
be  as  conciliatory  as  possible  in  all 
ray  dealings  with  the  citizens  and 
citizenneeses  of  the  model  oummon- 
wealth. 

I  bad  the  pleasure  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  old  Mr.  Tips, — 
Judge  Tips,  of  Salem,  Mass.  —  his 
Ohri;«tian  name  was  Magnentius, — 
in  rather  a  curious  manner.  He 
sat  next  to  me  at  the  general  dinner 
in  the  best  cabin  or  saloon.  The 
table  was  crowded,  but  there  were 
three  below  me,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  long  board.  The  dinner 
was  a  capital  one:  the  Gunard  di-> 
rectors  are  famous  for  good  feeding; 
and  Judge  Tips,  father  to  my  young 
companion,  played  an  excellent 
knife  and  fork.  A  didh  of  peas 
came, round,  the  last  of  the  marrow- 
fats, the  latest  peas  of  summer ;  and 
indeed  I  cannot  conceive  from  what 
remote  market  the  steamboat  pur- 
veyors had  imported  them,  seeing 
that  Covent  Garden  bad  been  bar- 
ren, in  respect  to  this  vegetable, 
for  some  weeks.  I  am  very  fond  of 
peas,  and  was  rejoiced  to  see  my 
favourites  once  again ;  and  I  anxi- 
ously awaited  their  arrival  Miss 
Tips,  Miss  Julia  Tips,  and  Tips 
mira,  as  the  French  would  say,  bad 
each  taken  a  decorous  spoonful 
from  the  flying  ^ish,  and  now  the 
black  waiter  was  offering  the  deli- 
cacy to  Tips  himself,  enough  being 
left  for  five  persons  at  least.  What 
was  my  horror  to  behold  the  Judge 
deliberately  monopolise  the  whole 
—  sweep,  as  I  live,  every  pea 
into    his     own     plate  —  and    then 
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tarDiDgf  to  me,  with  a  grea^  smrle,  perbapa,  and  not  Tery  nnconfortr 
remark,  **  I  goefl8»  straoffer,  I'm  a  ably,  id  epite  of  the  amoaot  of 
whale  at  peas."*  Yea,  Mr.-  Bright  rock iog  and  swiogiog  doe  to  a  care- 
tella  BterliDg  trnth.  There  are  some  leaaly-metalled  **  permaoent  way," 
matterd  id  which  the  raoet  acquiai-  if  I  may  employ  the  phraseology  of 
tive  of  08  all  are  diataooed  by  an  eDgioeeriog.  Bat  I  could  not,  with 
American.  Jodge  Tips  was  oblig-  a  clear  conecieDce,  agree  with  the 
iog  eooagh  to  favour  me  with  a  enthasiastic  comments  of  my  fellotr- 
good  deal  of  his  improving  coover-  travellers,  as  to  the  immense  snpe- 
satioD,  &Dd  by  meekness  and  affa-  riority,  io  speed  and  accommoda- 
bility  I  won  bis  heart.  He  not  ooly  tioo,  of  American  railroads  over 
invited  me  to  visit  him  at  Salem,  those  of  Britain.  After  being  jolted 
bat  when  I  hinted  that  I  was  on  and  swang  till  one's  booes  ached, 
my  way  to  the  Wes>%  and  shonld  be  all  the  tidie,  perhapo,  being  at  a  net 
glad  to  make  the  acqoaiotance  of  speed  of  thirty  miles  aa  boor,  it 
any  notable  citizens  of  Illinois  or  was  rather  provokiog  to  listen  to 
Iowa,  he  gave  me  the  coveted  letters  snch  remarks  as  the  following  :— 
of  introduction  to  more  than  ooe  '*  Wall,  mister,  I  expect  our  flyiog 
magistrate,  sheriff,  and  popular  locomotives  do  rayther  astonish  yoa. 
preacher.  Nor  did  any  accideot  They  kinder  take  the  conceit  out  of 
mar  the  even  tenor  of  our  agreeable  Old  England,  I  some  think.''  Or, 
passage  to  New  York.  We  had  al-  more  gravely,  « I  believe,  sir,  it'« 
most  uniform  good  weather ;  and  pretty  universally  admitted  that 
before  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  America  whips  the  world  for  speed. 
day,  we  were  ^taoding  on  the  We  have  beaten  your  yachts,  we 
wooden  landing-places  of  the  £m>  have  licked  your  racers,  and  onr 
pire  City,  surrounded  by  German  trains  must  make  you  think  small 
porters,  Irish  car-drivers,  and  Yan-  beer  of  your  expresses.  We  go 
kee  touts.  The  latter  race,  wise  in  ahead,  toe  do  1" 
their  generation,  prefer  head-work  I  take  great  praise  to  myself  that 
to  the  toil  of  actual  muscle,  and  I  was  always  able  to  keep  my  temper, 
permit  old  Europe  to  famish  them  and  to  abstain  from  polemicsi  Bat 
with  soldiers  aDd  foremast-men,  argument  would  have  been  useless, 
stevedores,  navvies,  and  dock  la-  I  had  to  do  with  a  people  who  saw 
bourers ;  while  they  supply  offisers,  the  outer  world  through  the  spec- 
foremen,  mates,  and  overlookers  tacles  of  their  Joarnalista,  and  who 
to  regulate  abd  profit  by  the  ezer-  would  no  more  admit  the  imperfec- 
tions of  their  hirelings.  tions  of  America  than  a  lover  will 
The  Astor  House  is  not  what  it  see  a  blemish  io  his  mistress.  To 
was.  It  has  been  distanced  by  more  them  America  was  all  in  alt ;  and 
gigantic  competitors;  and  as  for  the  the  mightiest  countries  in  Europe 
Tremont,  it  is  left  high  and  dry,  were  esteemed  by  them  as  rotten 
like  a  straoded  whale,  by  the  tide  and  worthless,  only  existing  by  the 
of  fashion.  Nevertheless,  I  bestow-  sufferance  of  the  Giant  Bepoblic. 
ed  my  patronage  on  the  latter,  per-  As  for  my  praise  of  the  British 
bape  for  Sam  Slick's  sake,  and  Oonstitution,  they  simply  laughed 
spent  a  coople  of  days  under  its  at  it,  assuring  me  that  I  knew  oo- 
hospi table  roof  while  recovering  thing  about  the  matter,  and  that 
from  the  sensation  of  cramp,  tedi-  there  oould  be  no  liberty  where  a 
nm,  and  nausea  quite  inseparable  plain  man  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
from  a  sea  voyage.  Then  I  set  out  court  in  his  working  dress  if  he 
for  the  Weet.  The  journey,  as  far  chose.  But  I  had  not  crossed  the 
as  Fort  Madison,  on  the  western  ocean  to  argue :  I  had  come  to 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery^ 
performed    by  railway,  expeditiously  .concerning    the    Nanvoo    and   Xe-* 
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braska   Bailway.    And   I  was  very 
careful       at      diDoer-tables,     bars, 
cafSs,  and    railway    cars,  to    elicit 
all    available    ioforinatioD    with   re- 
spect to  the  reaooroes  of  the  West 
What  I  beard  was,  of  coarse,  va^ae ; 
bot  00  the  whole  it  coouioed  some 
comfort.      It  appeared  certain    that 
a   great    trade  was    carried    oa   by 
land  aod  water  ;  that  towos  started 
QI>  with  iDcredible  qaicboesa  io  the 
midsit  of,  desolate    prairies,  or,   like 
Chicago,  on  piles  in  a  swamp ;  and 
that    hardy    men    were  taming   the 
wilderness.      So  far   so   good.    Bat 
It  did  not  appear  to   me  that  seca- 
rity  to  life   and    property  went   in 
exactly  the  same  ratio   as   the    in- 
crease   of    wealth.      I    heard    odd 
stories     about    regulators,   yigilaoce 
committees,     and      Judge     Lynch. 
Mob-law      seemed     paramount     to 
written  statutes  {  and  the  fiat  of  a 
legal  court  required    to    be   backed 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  a  majority 
before  its  ezecatiun  could  be  guar- 
anteed.   Besides,    the    moral   stand- 
ard of  the  community  did  not  rank 
as  high  as  perhaps  a  very  delicate 
sense    of     honour    required.     Com- 
mercial   tricks  were   spoken   of    as 
** clever,"   or  "ingenious,**  which  in 
other  lands  would  have  engaged  the 
aeriuos  attention  of  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  the  most  unprin- 
cipled   ruse    was    mentioned     wfth 
laughter  and  indulgence,  if  not  with 
approbation.    All  this  augured  bad- 
ly,   methought,  for  the  prospects  of 
the  Nauvoo  and  Nebraska  Railway. 
And  yet  I  did  not  despair,  and  still 
leas  did  I  drop  a  hint  of  my  suspi- 
cions   to   any    casual    acquaintance. 
It  was  not  for  me,  a  managing  di- 
rector, to  denounce  the  project  with 
which    mj  name    was,  alas!    inex- 
tricably linked,   until  it  should    be 
proved  a 'bubble  on  the  very  clear- 
est evidence.  'I  reached    Fort    Ma- 
dison,   the    most   remote   point  to 
which   the   steam-horse   could    con- 
vey me,  and  had,  at  any  rate,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  was 
within  a  few  miles    of  Nauvoo.     I 
hired  a  .mule- waggon  for  tlie  jour- 
ney, and  sitting  down  to  dinner  at 
the  public  table  of  the  hotel,  I  in- 
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qutred  what  sort  of  a  place  Nanvoo 
might  l>e  7 

''Nauvoo,  mister,*'  said  a  tall 
gaunt  man,  whom  his  friends  ad- 
dressed as  '*  Major,"  «  Nauvoo  is  a 
pretty  considerable  sprig  of  a  city. 
It  is  a  tall  place,  sir.  There  air 
good  points  and  i?reat  developments 
about  Nauvoo.  Do  you  settle  down 
there,  strangperf  I  could  sell  you  a 
lot  of  land  awful  cheap." 

•*  Thank  you,"  said  I,  **  I  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  resident  at 
Nauvoo :  I  merely  wish  to  visit 
it" 

^  I  see,"  observed  another  guest ; 
'*you  want  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
great  temple  the  Mormons  built  be- 
fore Joe  Smith  was  shot  at  Spring- 
field. *Tdin*t  much  you'll  see, 
though,  stranger,  for  the  place  is 
all  to  ruin.  The  bhoys  were  not 
eoft  enough  to  let  so  much  cedar- 
pine  and  dressed  limestone  stand, 
when  houses  were  costing  hatfulls 
of  dollars.  Bat  Nauvoo  has  some 
fioe  bluffs,  con-sidered  aiqaal  to  any 
scenery  the  old  Rhine  can  show.** 

''Air  you  in  the  hardware  line?  If 
so,  we  might  trade,  I  guess  ;"  said  a 
little  man  at  my  elbow. 

'*  No,  no  ;"  I  returned,  "  my  jour- 
ney is  not  of  a  commercial  character, 
exactly." 

''  Political,  eh  ?"  asked  the  Major  : 
**  picking  up  news,  perhaps,  for  your 
Downiog  Street  wiseacres,  and  feel- 
ing Uncle  Sam's  pulse  to  know 
when  the  old  gentleman  Is  at  fever 
heat,  eh,  mister?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  I;  «'I  have 
no  mission  of  the  sort ;  nor,  indeed, 
do  I  believe  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  entertaiti  any  pecallar  an- 
xiety on  the  subject  you  mention." 

A  cough  and  shrug  of  disapproba- 
tion pervaded  the  assembly. 

'*  It  is  well  l^nown,  sir,"  said  the 
tall  Mfljor,  *'  that  the  Government  of 
year  benighted  land  is  ever  on 
the  watch  for  the  expression  of 
American  opinion.  American  opin- 
ion, sir,  has  great  weight  in  yonr 
House  of  Commons." 

'*I  was  not  aware  of  it,  I  give 
you  my  word  ;"  I  answered  with  a 
smUe. 
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'^Perfaaps  not^  lir,  perbaps  sot/' 
replied  the  Major,  pityiD|ly«  '<  Do 
70a  never  retd  the  '  Evenio^  Planet/ 
sir,  when  yon  are  at  home  ?" 

I  wioced.  The  truth  was,  that  I 
did  take  io  the  '  EveDiog  Planet/ 
and  heedfolly  perused  therein  the 
Taluable  dicta  of  its  eloquent  pro- 
prietor, a  celebrated  parliamentary 
and  platform  orator.  And  I  had. 
been  accustomed  to  give  credence 
to  the  confident  assorance  of  this 
gentleman,  that  we  were  miles  be- 
hind the  Northern  States  of  the 
American  Union  in  all  that  was  use- 
ful and  good,  and  that  we  could 
not  do  better  than  copy  so  shining 
a  model  in  all  things.  I  had  read 
and  heard  the  bold  statement,  made 
in  defiance  of  statistics,  that  America 
was  floating  peacefully  on  the  tide 
of  prosperity  into  the  haven  of  uni-> 
▼ersal  empire  —  an  empire  won  by 
bloodless  means,  of  course  ;  for  what 
nation^  unsaddled  with  an  aristo- 
cracy, woold  dream  of  war,  while. 
Britain  was  sinking  into  decrepi- 
tude and  decay  1  All  this,  and  much 
more,  bad  I  beard  and  read,  and  I 
had  believed  that  Britannia  ought 
to  Bit  at  the  feet  of  her  flighty  off- 
Bprioff  for  instruction,  and  to  re- 
model her  old  institutions  after  a 
republican  pattern.  •  But,  as  not 
seldom  happens,  a  nearer  view  of 
the  United  States  did  not  precisely 
confirm  the  loud  assertions  of  the 
Americanising  party  in  the  British 
press  and  senate,  and  I  was  gradu- 
ally losing  my  ideal  admiration  for 
transatlantic  liberty  and  customs. 
Aiter  the  rapid  dinner,  and  the 
more  leisurely  sapplement  of  juJeps 
and  brandy-cobblcOT  imbibed  in  the 
bar-room  of  the  hotel,  I  asked  a 
coloured  waiter  if  my  waggon  and 
mules  were  forthcoming,  as  I  was 
desirous  of  reaching  Kauvoo  before 
dark. 

*'  Iss,  massa  I"  answered  the  negro, 
and  whisked  off  with  his  napkin  to  in- 
quh-e  after  the  lingering  equipage. 

The  Major  said  he  was  going  to 
Nauvoo  too,  and  begged  the  favour  of 
a  lift,  whksh  I  willingly  conceded. 

The  mules  and  waggon,  with 
their    whipcracking   teamster,   soon 


rattled  up  to  the  door  ;  my  bill  wu 
promptly  paid,  my  baggage  trans- 
ferred to  the  vehicle ;  the  Major  and 
I  climbed  into  our  places,  and  we 
started. 

<*  How  comes  it,  Major/'  said  I, 
**  that  there  b  no  line  open  to  Kan- 
voo?" 

The  Major  knocked  the  ashes  off 
his  cigar  as  he  replied,  ''Wall,  I 
suppose  it  wouldn't  pay.  Buil  to 
Fort  Madison  is  all  right  and  spry, 
because  Uncle  Sam  nas  property 
there ;  but  I  guess  not  a  dime  ooold 
be  d rawed  from  WaAiington  trea- 
sury to  make  a  line  on  to  Nauvoo." 

*♦  And  from  Nauvoo,  westward 
through  Iowa,  sav  to  Nebraska," 
observed  I,  witn  affected  carelessness ; 
'*  what  would  ^ou  say  to  the 
prospects  of  a  railroad  in  that  direc- 
tion?" 

My  heart  throbbed  audibly  as  I 
spoke,  for  all  my  feigned  indiffer- 
ence, and  I  listened  with  anxiety 
for  the  Major's  reply.  I  had  not  loog 
to  wait. 

''That  depends,*'  said  my  fellow- 
traveller,  with  sagacious  delibera- 
tion, ''  on  the  sort  of  rail  yon  talk 
about.  Is  it  a  line  to  go  no  farther 
than  Wall  Street,  and  perhaps  yoar 
London  Oapel  Court,  that  yon  are 
speaking  of,  mister?" 

"Wall  Street  and  Oapel  Oonrtl 
Upon  my  life,  I  hurdly  comprehend 
yoo,"  returned  I. 

'*  Moonshine,  flommery,  make-be- 
lieve, sleepers,  rails,  stations,  all  of 
paper,  thaCs  what  I  mean,  stranger ;" 
rf joined  the  Major,  somewhat  unpsr 
tiently. 

'*  But  I  spoke  of  a  bona  fide  con- 
cern —  of  a  real  railway,  honestly 
made  and  fairly  worked,"  answered  I ; 
"  what  would  you  say  to  that?" 

**  Sayl"  replied  the  Major,  with 
infinite  contempt,  *<aay!  Let  me 
see  the  gonies.  Trot  'em  up  to  me, 
sir.  Just  let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
simple  ones  that  are  at  the  bead  of 
the  badness,  and  I'll  tell  them  what 
I  think,  fast  enongb.  No,  Nauvoo 
la  a  rising  place,  a  neat  location,  bat 
It  can  wait  fbr  a  rail  one  while,  unless 
every  sage  plant  on  the  prairie  turns 
to  silver  doUars." 
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After  this  I  Mked  tba  Ifijor  no 
mora  qaeBiimiL  We  reached  Naa- 
?00|  aod  tbroQgh  the  dwik  I  eepied 
the  shingled  roofk  of  its  booBes,  the 
bold  blatlB  of  limestone,  the  rasbiog 
oofiee-soloared  river,  and  the  vq- 
fiaiBhed  boildiog  lots  with  tbeir 
heaps  of  wreck  and  rubbish.  We 
pet  up  at  the  Qeoeral  JacktOD 
Hotel.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduo- 
tioD  to  Sqaire  Park  of  Kaavoo,  a 
geDtieaan  in  tbe  flatboat  ktereety 
who  owed  his  title  of  Sqnire  to  hie 
being  in  the  commiMion  of  the 
peace.  Bot  on  repairing  to  his 
bonse  I  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment -*  tbe  more  yezations  beoansa 
Mr.  Park  had  been  enlogised  by 
Judge  Tips  as  a  man  who  knew  the 
West  thorongblj.  Squire  Park  was 
gone  to  Cairo  on  bneioess,  and  was 
not  expected  back  before  tbe  end  of 
the  mc>ntb.  On  cooenlting  the  map 
I  carried,  I  found  that  a  place  called 
Eeosanqne  was  the  nearest  of  the 
few  towns  in  Iowa  to  the  line  of 
railway,  real  or  imaginary,  in  con* 
neetion  with  which  my  name,  and 
those  of  other  men  of  respectability 
and  snb»tanoe,  were  flaming,  in  adver- 
tisements and  on  the  broadsheets  of 
a  prospectus,  throughout  the  British 
metropolis.  I  set  off  to  Keosauque, 
mounted  on  an  Indian  pony,  and  ao* 
companied  by  a  guide  in  the  shape 
of  a  wiry  backwoodsman,  in  an  •en- 
duriog  costume  of  leather,  and  who 
gave  accommodation  to  my  port- 
manteau behind  his  saddle.  For 
some  miles  we  rode  in  silence  over 
the  apparently  boundless  tea  of 
grass,  mottled  with  weeds  and 
flowers,  and  occasionally  stndded 
with  lone  farmbottses  and  maise 
fields,  or  by  herds  of  grasing  cattle. 
Those  half-reclaimed  mustangs  are 
not  tbe  most  pleasant  mount  for 
a  timid  rider,  nor  am  I,  George 
Bolkeley  of  Stamford  Hill,  a  very 
adventurous  horseman ;  and  before 
we  hid  got  far,  I  began  to  wish  tbe 
brute  I  rode  would  desist  from  what 
seemed  an  alternation  of  starts  and 
stumbles.  My  guide,  a  good-hum- 
oured wild  man,  observed  my  em- 
barrassment, and  undertook  its  re* 
moval. 


'<Ses  hero,  CMowl,"  said  he  — 
strangers  in  the  West  are  oanaUT 
decorated  with  visionary  epant 
ettes  —  ^  yon  mustn't  keep  the  reio 
so  slack  as  that,  tot  yet  hold  your 
hand  up  level  with  your  cravat,  oi^ 
scalp  me,  but  you'll  be  spilt  1  Mus- 
tangs want  a  tight  'grip  on  the  bill 
So  —  steady  now.  Stick  in  your 
knees,  Colonel,  and  soora  to  ketch 
hold  of  the  pummel  —  so.  Do  as 
yon  see  me  do;  give  him  a  touch 
of  tbe  spur,  but  mind  his  kicking--- 
for  mustangs  am  kick,  they  oaa. 
TouMl  do  nicely,  now." 

Ichabod  was  a  skilful  riding-maa- 
ter,  by  instinct,  I  suppose ;  and,  thanks 
to  his  forcible  instructions,  I  was 
soon  on  better  terms  with  my  re- 
fractory quadruped.  Oo  we  rode, 
over  the  waving  grass,  through  the 
rank  weeds,  through  the  belts  of 
Cottonwood  timber  and  maples 
that  skirted  eyery  streamlet,  and 
past  the  swampy  bottoms  where 
sluggish  waters  wound  like  woonded 
snakes.  We  dined  on  dried  veni* 
son,  jerked  beef,  parched  com,  and  y 
bomiey,  at  a  farm  which  did  duty 
for  an  ion,  and  slept  at  another 
house  of  the  same  character.  Next 
day  we  resumed  our  route ;  and  aa 
we  rode  towards  Keosauqoe,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  lohabod  if  he  bad  erar 
beard  of  the  Great  Nauvoo  and  Ne- 
braska Railway.  I  had  been  hitbe^ 
to  averse  to  propounding  this  query; 
for  how  eould  I  tell  whether  the  in- 
terests .  of  my  informant  might  con- 
flict with  mine  ?  —  bot  with  this  rough 
frontiersman  I  felt  I  was  safe.  He, 
at  least,  was  no  rival  speculator  -^  no 
sharefaQ>lder  in  a  competing  line  ^-  no 
steamboat  proprietor,  or  lord  of 
many  stage- waggons.  Bot  bis  first 
answer  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was 
eomprised  in  the  one  word,  '*  Anan  T' 

"  The  Railway  "  —  asked  I  again  — 
'^from  Mauvoo  to  Nebraska:  not  a 
finished  thing,  of  course;  but  you 
surely  must  have  seen  or  heard  of  the 
works  —  the  brkiges,  the  emlrank* 
mentp,  and  the  rest  of  the  prepara- 
tions?" 

Ichabod  shook  his  head.  ^  You're 
talking  Greek  to  me,  Colonel,  and  that 
aurafiMt" 
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''How  is  It  ponible/'  eried  J,  in  The     cutted     Iiidktis    eaa't    hm 

an    agony,   **  that    there    caa    have  stampedoed   them,  like  tb^  do  the 

been    a   railway     began     in     this  cattle.    There's   a  tidy   bridge  o?er 

eonntry,  and  the  settlers  unaware  of  a   creek  or  two  Harvey  bnilt^  end 

it?    Sorely  yon  most  be  a  stranger  some     sheds    and     scantling;     and 

to  this  part  of  the  State  yourself  I"  that's  abont  all" 

"You're  wrong  there,  Colonel,''  "All.'*  said  I,  *  think  again, 
answered  Ichabod ;  "I'm  Illinois  Ichabod.  Sarely  there  most  be 
bom,  bot  I'm  Iowa  bred.  In  this  more  plant  than  that,  and  then  the 
State  I  was  raised ;  and  I  don't  be-  rolling  stock  ?'* 
lieve  there's  a  thing  happened  over  The  frontiereman  langbed.  "We 
the  border  sin'  I  oonld  moont  a  know  more  aboat  gonstocks  than 
horse,  be  it  baffler  or  deer,  loping  rolling  stocks,  out  here  on  the  ps- 
Indian,  moaway  nigger,  or  Yankee  raras,"  said  he;  "and  I  never  heard 
pedlar,  withont  my  hearing  on't  of  plsnts,  onless  'twas  bickoiy  or 
Stop "  (and  he  smote  his  knee  with  a  sumach.  But  I've  kinder  eats- 
palm  as  hard  as  iron)  — "  I've  got  it.  logued  the  hull  fixings  for  yos, 
Yon're  talking  of  Harvey's  Folly."  Colonel,  without  'tis  a  pile  of  rusty 

And  I  thought  the  young  back-  iron,  or  a  few  waggon-loads  of  logs 
woodsman  would  have  tnmbled  off  ^  neat  bits  of  oak  timber  they  were, 
his  horse  in  the  extravagant  burst  trimmed  and  dressed,  and  shaped 
of  mirth  which  this  discovery  pro-  mighty  like  a  saddle  tree,  that  Har- 
dnoed.  ^Who-whoopl"  cried  he;  vey  left  on  the  ground." 
"I've  seen  queer  sights,  but  never  ''The  sleepers,  I  suppose,"  re- 
did I  think  to  see  a  stranger  come  turned  I ;  '*  are  they  there  still  ?" 
Out  in  a  bee-line  from  the  old  conn-  "  Well,  Colonel,  mebbe  some  of 
try  —  DO  offence,  Colonel  I  —  to  ax  'em  are  takinff  a  nap  there  stCI," 
about  Harvey's  Folly.  I'd  nigh  replied  Ichabod,  ''but  parara  men 
forgot  that  the  thing  existed  at  all.  often  camp  thereabouts,  huntbg, 
Wah  I  bot  it  beats  oooD-catcbiog  I"  oatUe-tending,    or   prospecting,    and 

With  some  trouble  I  got  an  ex-  firewood  being  mortal  scarce  on  the 
planation.  It  appeared  from  the  plains,  'twasn't  to  be  expected  the 
borderer's  statement  that,  jears  bhoys  wouldn't  make  free  with 
ago,  a  speculative  individual  of  the  some  chips  to  cook  with.  I  may 
name  of  Harvey  had  undertaken  have  had  a  chop  at  those  logs  with 
to  construct  a  railway  from  Ne-  my  tomahawk,  when  I  wanted  a 
braska  to  Nanvoo,  with  a  branch  broil,  oust  or  twice,  myself." 
linking  it  to  the  Central  Illinois  I  groaned  again.  The  Great 
line.  He  had  obtained  the  usual  Nauvoo  and  Ivebraaka  Railway 
eharter  and  grant  of  land  from  the  was  evidently  as  brittle  a  specula- 
State,  and  had  actually  commenced  tion  as  Alnashar's  basket  of  glass, 
operations  between  Eeosauqne  and  I  finished  the  ride  to  Keosauqoe  in 
New  Buda,  two  little  towns  not  far  moody  reverto.  There  was  no  other 
from  the  Miseoori  boundary.  But  guest  to  share  such  rugged  plenty 
he  had  soon  desisted  from  the  as  the  wooden  tavern,  called  by 
Sisyphean  task,  ruined,  dishearten-  oourtesy  the  Eagle  Hotel,  could  af* 
ed,  or  disappointed  of  the  aid  on  ford ;  and  as  the  landlord  was  ab- 
which  he  had  somewhat  saoguinely  sent,  and  the  landlady  busy  in  the 
reckoned;  and  thenceforth  no  more  management  of  her  children  and 
had  been  said  of  the  scheme  or  Irish  helps,  no  one  talked  to  me, 
the  schemer.  "But  the  property,"  and  I  sat  sullen  and  dejected  the 
groaned  I,  '*the  works,  surely  they  whole  evening.  Next  day,  tired  as 
mnst  remain  7"  I  was,  I  set  out  again,  under  Icha- 

"Why,"    said     Ichabod.     medita-  bod's    ffuidance,    to    vidt    what  he 

tivelv,   "  I  kinder  think  tbere*s  rails  persisted  in  naming  Harvey's  Folly, 

laid  down  a  bit  —  yes,  for  some  miles  We  reached   the   spot   at    last    A 

I  guess,   and  they'll   be  there  still,  swampy    level,    intersected  by  ran. 
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fete  of  water,  aocl  with  a  good  deal 
of  tbornj  brake,  and  here  aod  there 
a  damp  of  oottonwood  poplars 
diversiryiDg  the  sceoe,  had'  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Hanrey  for  the  site 
of  hie  prelimiDary  operations.  Why 
be  had  dioseo  that  wet  ground  at 
all,  when  so  mnoh  dry  prairie  lay 
beyond,  of  very  tolerable  smooth* 
msB,  it  is  difficult  to  oonjectare ; 
bat  perhapa  the  more  accarate  level 
had  tempted  him.  There  were  rails, 
eertainly  there  were  rails,  half-hid- 
den by  the  growth  of  hemlocks  aod 
rank  grass  ;  bat  on  dismonntiog  I 
discovered  that  for  lack  of  proper 
metal  trams,  the  rails  bad  been  con- 
stracted  of  woodj  coyered  with  a 
thin  slip  of  iron  —  not  an  oonsaal 
devioe  in  oot-ofthe-way  parts  of 
America,  as  I  was  afterwards  told. 
The  fastenings  were  very  defective, 
the  keepers  loose,  and  the  whole 
ooneem  had  a  crazy  haphazard  look. 
Such  as  they  were,  these  precious 
rails  were  continued  for  about  6 
miles — 5  miles  out  of  350 1 — and  then 
they  terminated  in  a  mass  of  ruin 
and  confasion.  There  were  rooflt«s 
sheds,  scantlings  and  screens  blown 
down  by  harricane  gusts,  heaps  of 
rusty  iron,  broken  tools,  damaged 
wheelbarrows,  and  a  shattered  truck 
with  only  one  wheel  left.  Also 
there  were  a  qnantity  of  sleepers  of 
dressed  oak,  aod  the  fragments  of 
n»ny  more,  split  by  the  axe  and 
chaired  to  coal,  as  they  lay  around 
the  blackened  spots  of  burnt  turf, 
where  many  a  camp  fire  had  been 
lit  by  the  frontiersmen.  That  was 
all  the  valuable  property  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  directors.  The  sight 
sickened  me.  ** Harvey's  Folly,' 
muttered  I  between  my  teeth,  '*8ay 
rather  Balkeley's  Folly -- Balke- 
ley's  credulity,  idiocy,  weakness.! 
And  not  only  mine,  bat  Tom  Har- 
ris's and  that  of  all  of  u&  What 
a  long-eared  pack  were  we  to  be 
Inred  by  the  crafty  piping  of  such 
a  dissembling  knave  as  that  glib 
Colonel  I"  I  rode  away,  sad  and 
oareworn.  Ichabud's  quaint  talk 
unnoticed.  I  had  another 
anion  that  claimed  my  on- 
attention,    and     that    was 


Oare,  Black  Care,  which  sat  crouch* 
ing  behipd  my  sadrlle.  I  waa 
haunted  by  a  ghastly  phantom 
of  impending  bankruptcy.  The 
London  Gazette  spread  its  ill- 
omened  sheet  before  me,  and  in  its 
fatal  columns  I  read,  in  flaming 
characters,  '*  Qeorge  Balkelev,  or 
Oaonon  Street  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  Stamford  Hill,  Middlesex, 
to  surrender  at  Portugal  Street  on 
Monday  the  14th  instant.  Official 
Assignee,  Mr.  WilksP'  That  it 
should  have  come  to  this !  Buin, 
ruin,  ruin.  Ruin  and  disgrace  to 
us  all,  the  duped  directors  of  this 
wretched  swindle.  Were  we  not 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
undertaking  ?  Was  not  the  paid- 
op  capital  in  the  treacheroos  bands 
of  our  Yankee  cashier,  Dr.  Titus 
A.  C.  Belt,  and  could  there  be  a 
doubt  that  it  was  lost  for  ever  7 
Plainly  the  whole  bosiness  was  a 
fraud alent  trick  from  the  first  —  a 
net  to  catch  gold-fish !  Ah  I  al- 
ready with  my  mind's  eye  I  saw 
the  broker's  men  in  possession  of 
Magnolia  Villa ;  I  saw  my  costly 
furniture,  the  cellar  of  wines  I  had 
been  so  proud  of,  carriages,  pio- 
tures,  everything  submitted  to 
public  competition  by  a  smirking 
auctioneer.  I'  heard  the  hammer 
fall,  knocking  down  my  Lares  and 
Penates  to  the  highest  bidder.  Go- 
ing, going,  gone  1  the  accursed  for- 
mula  rang  in  my  ears  with  baleful 
clearness.  Magnolia  Cottage  to  let ! 
My  family  hiding  in  poor  lodgings 
in  Boalogne  I  George  Bolkeley,  a 
moody  bankrupt,  slinking  about 
the  pier  of  that  refuge  for  insol- 
vency, and  afraid  to  face  the  Stock 
Exchange  I  Even  though  the  Court 
might  declare  me  blameless,  even 
though  the  commissioner  might, 
whitewash  me  into  commercial  pari- 
ty, my  conscience  was  less  complai- 
sant^ and  sternly  refused  me  even  a 
third-class  cirtificate. 

I  might  have  bad  the  right  to 
ruin  myself  and  family,  but  what 
right  had  I  to  make  desolate  the 
hearths  of  many  helpless  and  con- 
fiding people?  How  about  those 
shardiolders    ignorant    of    bosiness 
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those  piocbed  vioare,  needy  widows, 
poor  old  balf-pay  officers^  aod  the 
resti  who  had  been  dazzled  by  oar 
proepectus,  and  had  iovested  their 
BftTioga  ID  the  pocket  of  Dr.  Titua 
A.  0.  Bett  7  It  was  my  respectable 
name,  in  commoo  with  those  of  ny 
lellowa  iQ  the  Directioo,  which  had 
baited  the  hook  for  ea^  poor  prey 
as  these.  My  heart  —  evea  Oity 
men  have  hearts  eometiaaes  —  was 
heavy-  and  moarnfal  with  a  grief 
Dot  wholly  selfish.  Plnrnpl  fluff! 
down  weot  the  muMaDg  on  \m 
knees,  his  feet  having  planged  into 
the  holes  that  led  to  tne  dwellings 
of  some  "  prairie-dogs"  —  interestiog 
little  brates  that  burrow  all  over 
the  plains  -^  and  over  the  animars 
bead  I  flew  with  the  force  of  a 
sky-rocket.  Lighting  with  a  great 
thump  on  the  hard  torf,  I  ran  no 
trifling  risk  of  a  broken  neck  ;  bat 
soy  hat  saved  me,  at  the  expense 
of  its  own  demolition,  and  I  was 
only  Btnoned.  Bat  when  Ichabod 
hurried  to  the  rescue  he  found  me 
bruised  and  faint,  and  with  a 
sprained  thumb  that  caused  me 
exquisite  pain  for  the  time.  So 
Btupified  was  I  by  the  shock,  that 
I  did  not  hear  the  beat  of  hoofii 
upon  the  green  carpet  of  the  prairie, 
nor  the  sound  of  friendly  voices, 
and  was  surprised,  on  looking  op, 
to  see  that  1  was  surrounded  by  a 
large  party  of  equestrians,  who  were 
survey  iog  me  from  the  saddle  with 
every  appearance  of  interest  Bid- 
ingbabits  and  side-saddles  here  in 
prairie-land  1  hats  and  feathers,  too, 
of  most  ladylike  elegance,  and  a 
pair  of  pretty,  rather  pale  faces 
under  the  shadow  of  those  plumed 
felts.  Besides  the  two  girls,  there 
were  a  grey-haired  el&rly  man, 
two  youDger  gentlemen,  and  three 
or  four  mounted  blacks  in  suits 
of  striped  cotton,  one  of  whom  led 
a  couple  of  hounds  in  a  long  leash, 
while  another  had  a  buck  strapped 
behind  him  on  the  horse. 

**l!)  the  poor  gentleman  much 
hurt?*'  asked  one  of  the  yonog 
ladies  in  a  sweet  kind  voica  Icha- 
bod, as  bold  as  a  lion  in  general, 
was    awkward    and    bashful    when 


addressed  by  a  ll^y,  .and  seeoed 
to  be  weigbiofT  the  words  of  bis 
answer,  when  I  felt  it  neoeBsary  te 
reply  'for  myself.  On  di<KX>vering 
that  I  was  a  strans^er  in  the  land. 
General  Wtffieid  insisted  that  I 
should  accompany  the  party  to  his 
house,  just  across  tbe  Missouri 
border,  where  my  Injured  thumb 
should  receive  every  atteotion,  and 
where  he  and  his  family  would 
gladly  weleome  me.  Yielding  wil- 
lingly  to  this  hospitable  persuasion^ 
I  permitted  Ichabod  and  one  of 
the  negroes  to  help  me  to  remosot 
my  murtang,  and  we  rode  towards 
the  Missouri  boundary.  Tbe  fiunily 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  just  mads 
in  so  singular  a  way,  bore  no  simi- 
larity to  the  travelling  Americans 
whom  it  had  previously  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  encounter.  Qeoeral 
Warfield,  his  son,  danghters,  and 
nephew,  had  the  well-brid  air  and 
nnobtrnsive  demeanour  which  I 
had  hitherto  deemed  exdusivdy 
insular.  They  asked  me  no  ahrapt 
questions  as  to  my  station  or  er- 
rand :  they  indulged  in  'no  dia- 
tribes against  my  ooqntry,  nor  is 
any  extravagant  laudations  of  tbeir 
own  ;  and  I  might  have  fanded 
myself  tbe  guest  of  some  long- 
descended  family  at  home,  but  for 
the  wild  scenes  and  unnsual  objecti 
that  met  my  eyes  as  we  rode  along. 
It  turned  out  that  General  Wa^ 
field,  a  retired  military  officer,  Mt 
a  militiaman,  was  of  an  old  Vi^ 
ginian  Ihmily,  and  had  migrated 
to  the  newer  soil  of  Missouri  six 
years  ago.  There  his  children  had 
grown  to  be  men  and  women,  in 
the  hardy  habits  of  that  wild  coun- 
try, a  mere  outpost  of  civilisation; 
and  indeed  they  were  retarning 
from  a  hunting  expedition  into 
Iowa  when  they  stumbled  apon 
me  in  my  prostrate  cosditioo. 
Three  hours'  ride  brought  as  to  the 
General's  house,  a  large  buildioig 
of  mingled  wood  and  stone,  with  a 
pretty  garden  on  one  band»  and  oa 
the  other  the  farm-buildings,  ths 
corrals  for  horses  and  catite^  and 
the  negro  hutsi  Within  I  found 
fumitote     of     old-Ctshiooed     daik 
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mahogany,  partridge-wood,  and  legtetatares,  was  undoubted.  Bat 
bird's  eye  maple,  old  family  pio-  the  conoessioo  had  been  dogged  by 
tores,  pretty  knickknacks  picked  the  express  stipalatioo,  that  in  t«ro 
up  during  a  three  years*  residence  years  Harvey  should  have  a  hnn- 
in  Europe,  and  the  massive  silver  clred  and  fifty  miles  in  working 
plate  which  had  been  handed  do«rn  order,  and  that  the  whole  should  hi 
from  father  to  son  ever  since  the  completed  in  four  years.  The  con- 
ancestral  Warfield  settled  in  Yir-  dition  not  having  been  complied 
ginia  in  the  reign  of  Ofaarles  L  I  witf),  the  eonceasTon  was  null  and 
never  knew  anything  so  un-Ameri-  void.  The  Great  Nauvoo  and  Ne- 
can,  in  respect  to  the  usual  standard  braska  Bail  way  Company,  had  no 
of  comparison,  as  the  mode  of  life,  right  to  a  corporate  existence, 
the  bearing,  and  tastes,  of  Genera]  **  But,**  said  I,  '^  I  of  course  per- 
Warfield  and  his  high-spirited  used  the  papera  I  saw  no  men- 
and  amiable  children.  Here  was  tion  of  such  a  conditional  clause." 
no  exaggeration  of  sentimenf,  no  The  General  smiled, 
outrageous  national  vanity,  no  **  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Balkeley,'' 
rude  indifference  to  the  feelings  said  be,  "  that  erasure  and  forgery 
of  others,  no  prying,  no  preten-  have  been  practised  to  make  the 
sion.  I  felt»  aS/  I  conversed  with  old  deeds  sufficiently  tempting  to 
them,  how  wide  was  the  gulf  that  efibct  the  only  purpose  their  present 
severed  the  North  from  the  South,  holders  have  in  view — that  of  rais- 
It  was  not  diversity  of  interest  ing  cash  in  the  London  market. 
aloDO,  but  diversity  of  habits,  Colonel  Sling  —  who,  by  the  way,  Is 
principles,  and  aspirations.  Wide  no  more  a  colonel,  even  of  militia, 
apart  in  heart  and  mind  as  the  than  black  Ca&sar  there — is  no  no- 
poles  from  each  other,  the  citizens  vice  at  fraud.  He  was  convicted  at 
of  the  opposite  ends  of  the  Union  Jefferson  city  of  a  like  offence,  and 
had  but  the  feeble  Federal  bond  to  I  was  present  at  his  trial,  and  heard 
delay  that  violent  disruption  and  some  of  his  aoteoedeots ;  indeed,  I 
severance  of  which,  even  then,  the  was  a  witness  in  the  case.  But  if 
signs  of  the  times  gave  fearful  son  will  take  my  advice,  yon  will 
warning.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  hasten  back  to  England,  and,  if 
to  linger  on  the  happy  dajrs  I  spent  possible,  save  the  funds  in  the 
beneath  the  roof  of  my  kmd  hosts,  bands  of  this  confederate  of  his. 
Let  me  rather  relate  the  informa-  this  Bett,  before  the  pair  can  abscond 
tion  I  received  from  General  War-  with  their  gains.  Do  cot  parley, 
field,  when  his  friendly  hoepitalitj  but  apply  to  the  police  at  once,  if, 
had  caused  me  to  confide  to  his  indeed,  it  be  not  too  late.'* 
ear  my  errand  to  America,  and  the  Finally,  General  Warfield  was  so 
ruin  I  had  too  much  reason  to  an-  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  the 
ticipate.  chief  town  of  Iowa  State,  where  he 

'*  My  dear  sir,"  said  the   General,  introduced  me  to  the  legal  authori- 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  of  tie?,  by  whom  his  statements  were 

this  —  very   glad.    I   can   help  you  fully   confirmed,   and    the     Nauvoo 

in  this  matter.*'  and  Nebraska  declared    a    transpar- 

The  General  then  proceeded  to  ent  swindle.  In  this  town  we  sud- 
tell  me  that,  in  the  first  year  of  his  denly  came  on  **  Colonel "  Sling, 
residence  in  Missouri,  Harvey,  a  who  had  come  out  by  the  next 
notorious  speculator,  had  begun  the  packet,  and  was  tracking  me,  no 
railway  whose  miserable  wreck  I  daubt  in  the  hope  of  hoodwinking 
had  visited.  He  had  given  it  up  or  silencing  me  m  some  mode  or 
for  want  of  funds,  had  become  in-  other.  But  when  he  saw  the  Gen- 
solvent,  and  was  reputed  to  have  eral,  his  swaggering  air  collapsed, 
died  in  Texas.  That  be  had  re-  a  guilty  crimson  suffused  his  yel- 
ceived  a  real  concession  of  land  and  low  cheeks,  and  he  slank  away  and 
authentio   charters    from    the  State  entered  a  tavern  without  accosting 
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118.  And  vet  when,  after  giving  clothes.  Ha !  there  is  a  cab  wait- 
hearty  thanks  to  my  kindly  Yi^  ing  at  the  door  as  we  jamp  oot— I 
giniflo  friend,  I  hurried  to  embark  hot  and  breathless,  the  policemtn 
at  New  York,  I  had  the  honour  of  cool  and  steady.  The  gaping  servaot- 
finding  Ct'looel  GoriolaDns  Sling,  girl  belonging  to  the  lodeio^ 
my  fellow-paneenger.  He  now  ven-  comes  qaickiy  at  oor  knock.  It  u 
tured  to  address  me,  but  bj  this  morning  }ti,  early  morning,  from  a 
time  I  was  on  my  guard  against  his  London  point  of  Tiew-— not  mach 
specious  eloquence,  and  he  retired  afternine. 
with  an  air  of  mingled  effronterv  **  Is  Dr.  Bett  in  V 
and  shame.  At  Liverpool,  as  I  took  "  Yte,  sir,"  replies  the  girl,  **  hut 
m^  seat  in  the  train,  which  I  did  he's  just  a-going.  He  sent  me  OQt 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  I  for  the  cab  five  minntes  ago,  and 
saw  Colonel  Slinff  dart  into  the  he's  called  away  so  sadden  be  woa't 
telegraph  office.  So  busy  was  my  take  breakfast." 
brain  with  what  was  before  me,  "Ah,  indeed  T  says  the  deteo- 
that  I  did  not,  during  the  principal  tive ;  *'  telegram,  I  suppose,  eh  ?" 
part  of  the  journey,  attach  any  par-  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  maid, 
ticolar  meaning  to  this  proceeding  "  and  he  swore  hawful  because  I 
of  my  treacherous  ally.  When  I  hadn't  woke  him  up  directly  it 
did  think  of  its  probable  object,  I  came,  two  hours  ago,  along  with  the 
etruck  my  forehead,  and  could  have  mDk,  but  I  didn't  dare,  'cause  he 
cursed  my  blind  stupidity,  my  dul-  always  stops  oot  late,  and  alwaj^ 
Dfiss  of  conception.  After  all  my  swears  and  scolds  if  I  bring  up  ms 
haste,  scampering  as  quickly  as  hot  water  before  nine  o'clock." 
possible  to  the  station  at  Liverpool,  I  could  have  hugged  that  maid, 
was  I  to  be  too  late,  after  all  ?  Was  Mary  Aon,  EKza,  or  Susan,  do 
this  Yankee  rascal  to  be  permitted  matter  what,  for  she  was  my  pre- 
to  warn  his  brother  knave  in  Lon-  server  —  a  most  valuable  but  unwit- 
doD  through  my  inattention,  and  ting  ally.  I  did  give  her  a  Boy^ 
was  the  paid-up  capital  to  fatten  reign  as  I  bade  her  show  us  up. 
the  two  harpies  whose  tools  we  had  We  found  the  Doctor,  unshaved, 
been  7  Heavy  misgivings  filled  mf  half  dressed,  tugging  at  his  boots, 
heart  as  I  arrived  in  London,  hur-  and  with  a  leather  dressing-case 
ried  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  request-  weighty  with  gold  and  notes  lying 
ed  that  a  detective  policeman  might  on  the  table  at  his  elbow.  We 
at  once  be  ordered  to  accompany  rushed  in  with  scant  ceremODy. 
me  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Titus  A.  The  detectivQ  tapped  him  on  the 
G.  Bett,  cashier  to  the  Nauvoo  and  shoulder  and  took  him  into  cos- 
Nebraska  Company.  Luckily  I  tody  with  the  magic  formula  of  ot- 
was  a  man  of  credit  and  character  tering  her  Majesty's  name.  The 
in  the  city ;  my  request  was  granted  bubble  burst,  but  the  funds  were 
instantly,  and  off  whirled  the  ban-  saved ;  and  after  some  expense, 
Bom  cah,  as  fast  as  hansom  cab  ridicule,  and  trouble,  we  were  able 
could  be  impelled  by  the  most  la-  to  return  their  money  to  the  share- 
vish  bribe,  on  its  way  to  Piccadilly,  holders,  and  I  washed  my  hands 
bearing  me  and  a  quiet  man  with  a  most  gladly  of  my  American  in- 
resolute,  thoughtful    face,    in    plain  vestment. 
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THE     LAKD8CAPX     OF    AKCIBNT    ITAX.T,    AS    DBUlOBATSD    VK    THB 
FOMPSIAH    PAIMTINOS. 


*'  Uod  aber  nacb  swoltonMiid  Jahrea 
Kam  Ich  detBelbigen  Wegs  geCfthrea.** 

"Et  pida  nouB  Irons  rolr,  car  d^cadance  et  deull 
TIennent  toi:Uoars  aprds  la  pulasance  et  Torguell, 
Nouf  fanma  Toir  ....** 


Wb  are  bo  maeh  accustomed  to 
depend  on  the  foar  great  literary 
languages  for  the  whole  body  of 
oar  ioformatioQ  and  amaaemeDt, 
that  it  oocarB  to  few  to  coMider 
that  igDorance  of  other  Europeaa 
dialects  Involves  any  inconvenience 
at  all,  except  to  tbose  who  have 
occasioo  to  visit  the  conntries  in 
which  they  are  spoken.  Yet  there 
is  much  of  really  valuable  matter 
which  sees  the  light  only  in  the 
minor  tongues,  especially  those  of 
the  industrious  North,  and  with 
which  the  world  has  never  beea 
made  familiar  through  translation. 
Joachim  Frederic  Schouw,  .  the 
Danish  botanist,  is  one  of  the 
writers  of  our  day  who  has  suf- 
fered most  prejudicially  both  to 
his  own  fame  and  to  the  public 
from  having  enj^Ioyed  only  his 
native  language.  For  his  writings 
are  not  only  valuable  in  a  scientific 
point  of  vieW|  but  belong  to  the 
most  popular  order  of  scientific 
writing,  and  would  assuredly  have 
been  general  fttvourMes,  bad  not 
the  bulk  of  them  remained  un- 
translated. His  <  Tableau  du  Climat 
de  ritalie'  has,  however,  appeared 
in  French,  and  is  a  standard  work. 
A  little  collection  of  vtry  brief 
and  popular  essays,  entitled  *The 
Karth,  rlants,  and  Man,'  has  been 
translated  both  into  Gkrman  and 
English.  One  of  these,  styled 
*Ttae  Plants  of  Pompeii,'  is  found- 
ed  on  a  rather  novel  idea.  The 
paiotiogs  on  the  walls  of  the  dis- 
interred houses  of  that  city  oon- 
tain  (among  other  tbiogs)  many 
landsoape  eomposiiions.  Some- 
times these  are  accessory  to  histo- 
rical representations.  But  they 
often    merely    portray   the  aoeoery 


of  ordinary  out-door  lifts.  The  old 
decorators  of  the  Pompeion  cham- 
bers had  indeed  an  evident  taste 
for  those  trivial  tricks  of  theatrical 
deception,  which  are  still  very  po- 
pular in  Italy.  Their  verdure,  sky, 
and  so  forth,  seem  often  as  if  meant 
to  impose  on  the  spectator  for  a 
moment  as  realities ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, executed  in  a  **  realistic" 
though  sketchy  style.  '*  Conse- 
quently," says  SchoQW,  "  the  ob- 
servation of  the  plants  which  axe 
represented  in  th^  paintings  will 
give,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  measure 
of  those  which  were  familiar  to  the 
ancient  eye,  and  will  help  to  show 
the  identities  and  the  difl^erences 
between  the  vegetation  of  the  Cam- 
panian  plains  a  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  and  that  which  adorns 
them  now." 

We  propose  to  follow  the  Pro- 
fessor through  this  confined  but 
elegant  little  chapter  of  his  investi- 
gations. But  by  restraining  our- 
selves to  this  alone,  we  should  be 
dealing  with  only  part  of  a  subject 
In  most  regions,  two  thousand  years 
have  made  considerable  changes  ia 
the  appearance  of  the  vegetable 
covering  of  the  earth ;  but  in  that 
land  of  volcanic  influences  in  which 
Pompeii  stood,  great  revolutions 
have  taken  place,  during  that  time, 
in  the.  structure  of  the  ground 
itself.  Sea  and  land  have  changed 
places;  mountains  have  ri^en  and 
sunk ;  the  very  outlines  and  main 
landmarks  of  the  scene  are  other 
than  what  they  were.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  imagine  ourselves 
gazing  with  Emperor  Tiberius  fh>m 
his  ** specular  height"  on  preci- 
pitous Capri,  at  that  nnequaHed 
panorama  of   sea   aad  land  formed 
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by  the   Golf  of   Naples,  as  thenoe  l^ypboeos      breathed     flame,     from 

descried,  and  Dote  in  what  respects  wbeooe    he    has  been    siace   trans- 

the  visible  face  of  things  has  ehaa^  ferred   to   VesQTiiis,   as   a  Geaoese 

siooe  he  beheld  it.  moDk   io formed    as    when    we  and 

The   central   object   in   his  Tiew,  he  first  looked  on  that  volcano  to- 

as  in  that  of  the  modern  observer,  gether.     Yesavias   awoke  from  lus 

was  Yeenvins,  standing  out  a  huge  sleep  of  unknown  length,  as  every 

insnlated     monntain     mass,     nncon-  one    knows,    in   ▲.d.  79,  when    he 

formable  with  the  other  ontlines  of  celebrated  his  resamptioo  of  aotho- 

the  landscape,  and  covered  then,  as  rity.by  that  grand  ''extra  night"  of 

now,  with  its  broad  mantle  of  dasky  the  24th  Augnst,  which  has  had  no 

green.    Then,  as    now,  its  voleaoic  rival  since,  in  tlie  way  of  pyrotech- 

Boil  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  nical   entertainment,  except   on   the 

of  the  vine.    But  in  other  respects  distant  shores  of  Iceland,  the  West 

its  appearance  was  widely  difierent  Indies,    and     the     Moluccas.      His 

No   8ieii<ler,    menacing    column   of  period   of    activity  lasted    nearly  a 

smoke    rose     perpetually    from    its  thousand    years.    Then   he   relapsed 

summit    Nor  was  it  lorid,  at  night,  into  lethargy  for  six  hundred.     In 

with    that   red    gleam  of  the  slow  163 L,  he  had  resumed  (as  old  prints 

river  of  fire,  show),  something  nearly  reaeml^ing 

"A  cui  Hiace  ^?  iorm  which  we  have  attributed 

PI  Capri  la  loMina  to*  him  lo  classioal  tlmsB.    His  ton, 

E  di  Napou  n  porto  e  Mergeiiliui.''  ^f  great  height,  swoUon  up   by  ths 

It  was  an  extinct  volcano,  and  slow  accumulation  of  burning  mat- 
bad  been  so  for  unknown  ages*  ter,  withoat  a  vent,  was  a  levd 
Nor  did  it  exhibit  its  present  dia-  plateau,  with  a  pit-like  crater  filled 
tacteristic  cone,  nor  probably  its  with  a  forest  of  secular  oaks  and 
double  top;  Yesuvios  and  Somma  ilexes:  only  a  few  '* fqmaroles/'  or 
were  OBKMt  likely  one ;  and  the  deep  smoke-holes,  remained  here  and 
half-moon-shaped  ravine  of  ^the  there  to  attest  his  real  character. 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  which  now  divides  Even  the  legends  of  his  conflagra- 
them,  is  thought  to  be  a  relic  of  the  tions  had  become  out  of  date.  The 
ancient  crater.  That  crater  was  a  old  "Orearch'*  or  moantain-spidt, 
huge  ampitbeatrkal  depression,  Yesevos,  u  portrayed  by  the  local 
severe  miles  in  circuit,  filled  with  poet  Pontfinus  in  the  fideenth  cen- 
pasture-lands  and  tangled  woods,  tory,  as  a  rustic  figure,  with  a  bald 
Spartacus  and  his  servife  army  had  head,  hnmp  back,  and  cincture  of 
Qsed  it  not  long  before  a?  a  natural  brushwood  —  all  fiery  attribntei 
fortress.  But  this  feature  was  omitted.  Even  his  terrible  name 
Boaroely  visible  to  the  spectator  at  was  only  known  to  the  learned : 
Capri,  opposite  the  mountain,  to  the  people  called  him  the  ''Monte 
whom  the  summit  must  have  ap-  di  Somma."  The  suburban  features 
peared  as  a  broad  flat-topped  ridge,  of  a  great  luxurious  cil^,  convents, 
in  shape  and  height  very  similar  to  gardens,  vineyards,  hunting  grounds, 
the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Oape  of  and  parks  of  the  nobility,  had  crept 
Good  Hope.  again  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 

At  the  time  in  question,  scarcely  until  tb^  almost  mingled  with  the 
a  few  vague  traditions  remained  to  trees  on  the  summit  The  approach- 
record  the  fact  that  the  mountain  ing  hour  was  not  without  its  pre* 
had  once  ''burnt."  Tbe  fiery  le-  monitory  signs,  many  and  strange, 
gends  of  Magna  Grecia  related  to  The  phenomena  which  Bnlwer 
the  ooantry  west  of  Naplea»  where  makes  his  witch  of  Yesuvioa  re* 
volcanic  action  had  been  more  re-  count,  by  way  of  warning,  to  Arbaces, 
cent:  the  PhleirrfBan  fields,  the  are  very  closely  borrowed  from  oon* 
Market-place  of  Ynlcan  (Solfatara),  temporary  narratives  of  the  ernp- 
the  cone  of  Gnarime  (Ischia),  tion  of  1631.  Nor  were  the  omens 
through     which     the     imprisoDed  of   ssperstition   wanting^   aooommo- 
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d*ted  to  tbe  altered  fiseliogt  of  the 
timei.  At  tbe  PKoiaQ  eniptioo, 
tiie  people  imagined  that  the  old 
fflaats  boried  m  the  Phlegrsoaa 
fields  bad  riflen  again,  and  renewed 
tbeir  battle  with  tbe  gods:  "for 
many  phantoms  of  them,"  says  Dio 
OaeaoB,  ''were  seen  in  the  smoke, 
and  a  blast,  as  of  trnmpets,  was 
beard."  In  1631,  earriages  full  of 
devils  were  seen  to  drlYO,  and  bat- 
tallona  of  diabolieal  soldiers  to 
gMther  in  marching  array  along  tbe 
precipitoos  flanks  of  the  moontain. 
Tbe  footsteps  of  nneartbly  animals 
were  tracked  on  the  roads.  *'A 
peasant  of  the  name  of  Giovanni 
Gaoiillo*'  (9o  we  are  informed  by 
the  J«sait  Gialio  Ocsare  Beenpito,  a 
contemporary),  **had  passed  Easter 
Bve  at  a  farin-honae  of  bis  own. on* 
tiie  moQotaio.  There,  without  bav- 
iDg  taken  a  mootbfol  of  anything, 
b^  was  overtaken  by  a'  profoaml 
alomber,  from  wbiefa  awakening 
middenly,  he  saw  no  longer  before 
his  eyes  the  likeness  of  the  plaoe 
where  be  had  fallen  asleep,  bat  a 
new  heaven,  a  new  soil,  a  new  land- 
•oape;  instead  of  a  bill-side  cover* 
ed  with  wood,  there  appeared  a  wiJl 
crossing  tbe  road,  and  extending  on 
eaeb  side  for  a  great  distance,  with 
*  very  lofty  gate.  Astonished  at 
this  new  scene,  he  went  to  the  gate 
to  ioqnire  where  he  waSL  Tbere  he 
fonnd  a  porter  of  the  order  of  8t 
Francis,  a  young  man  in  appearance. 
Many  conjectare  that  this  was  St 
Antony  of  Padna.  Tbe  porter  at 
first  seemed  to  repolse  him,  bat 
afterwards  admitted  him  into  tbe 
courtyard  and  gnided  him  about 
After  a  long  circuit  they  arrived  at 
a  great  range  of  buiMings  breathing 
fire  from  every  window."  In  shor^ 
the  poor  peasant  was  conducted,  after 
the  fashion  of  such  visions,  through 
the  mansions  of  beU  and  purgatory, 
where  he  saw,  of  o^nrse,  many  of  his 
acquaintance  variously  tormented. 
"At  last,  on  the  foUowiog  day,  he 
was  restored  to  himself  and  to  Ve- 
savins:  and  was  ordered  to  inform 
bis  countrymen  that  a  great  ruin 
was  impending  over  them  from  that 
nouBtain:    wherefore    they    should 


address  their  vows  and  prayen  ta 
God.  On  Saster  Day,  at  noon,  be 
name  home,  and  was  observed  of 
many  with  his  dress  sprinkled  with 
ashes,  his  face  burnt  black,  as  if 
escapied  from  a  fire."  This  was 
two  vears  before  the  eroptioo, 
and  during  the  interval  GamiUo 
always  told  the  same  story ;  where- 
fore, after  passing  a  long  time  for 
either  mad  or  drunk,  he  was  fiaally 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prophet 
At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
December,  the  ancient  volcano  sig^ 
nalised  his  awakening  by  a  feat 
of  unrivalled  grandeur.  lb  forty* 
eight  hoars  of  terrific  struggles,  he 
blew  away  tbe  whole  cap  of  the 
moontain;  so  that»  oo  the  morning 
of  tbe  I8tb,  when  the  smoke  at  last 
subsided,  the  Neapolitans  beheld 
their  familiar  summit  a  thousand 
feet  lower  than  it, had  been  before; 
while  its  soathern  face  was  seamed 
by  seven  distinct  rivers  of  fire,  slowly 
ruling  at  several  points  into  the  sea. 

Since  1631,  the  freqaenoy,  if  not 
the  violence,  of  the  eruptions  seems 
to  have  gradually  increased,  and 
Vesurius  is  probably  more  ''active" 
now,  in  local  language,  than  at  ai^ 
former  time  in  his  annals,  having 
made  the  fortunes  of  an  infinity  or 
guides  and  miscellaneous  waiters  on 
Providence  within  the  last  twelfO 
years,  boBides  burning  a  forest  or  two, 
and  expelling  the  peasantry  of  some 
villages.  Bat  hia  performances  on 
a  grand  scale  seem  for  the  present 
suspended.  Frequent  eruptions  pr^^ 
vent  that  accumulation  of  noatter 
which  produces  great  ones.  Indeed* 
tbe  late  Mr.  Laing,  whose  '  Notes  of 
a  Traveller'  show  him  to  have  been 
that  identical  «'  sturdy  Scotch  Pree- 
byteriaa  Whig"  who  visited  Oxford 
in  company  with  Loc^kbart's  Begi* 
nald  Dalton,  '*  reviling  all  things^ 
despieing  all:  things,  and  pnffioff 
himself  up  with  aU  thioga,"  de& 
berately  pronooneed  the  volcano  a 
humbug,  and  believed  the  depth  of 
its  subterranean  magasines  to  be  ex* 
tremely  trifling.  Still,  tbe  cnrioai 
traveller,  like  that  fabulous  Eoglish- 
man  wbo  visited  the  lion-tamer  every 
night  for  the  ebaase  of  seeing  him 
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deifoored,  cAQiiot  help  lookioff  with 
ft  oertaiD  eagernen  for  the  occar^ 
fence  of  those  two  intereetiDg  catas- 
iropbes,  of  wfaidi  the  day  and  hour 
are  written  down  in  the  book  of  the 
Fates — that  eombioation  of  high 
tide,  west  wind,  and  land -flood, 
which  is  to  drown  St  Petersbarg; 
that  combination  of  sonth-east 
wind  and  first-elan  ernption  which 
is  to  bory  Naples  in  ashes.  This 
finale  seemc^d  nearer  in  that  recent 
ernption  of  December  1860,  which 
spent  its  fary  on  Torre  del  Greco, 
ttian  perhaps  on  any  former  6cca- 
rion;  but  once  more  the  danger 
passed  away. 

To  return,  however,  from  this 
digression,  which  has  nothing  to 
ezcase  it  except  the  interest  which 
dbgs  even  to  often-repented  stories 
respeeting  the  popular  old  yolcano. 
Other  features  in  that  wonderful 
panorama,  seen  from  Oapri,  have 
Qodergooe  scarcely  inferior  changes 
since  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Tonder 
rich  tract  of  le?el  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  8arno,  between  Torre  dell' 
Annuoziata  and  Castellamare,  did 
not  exist  The  sea  has  retreated 
ftom  it  Tiberius  saw,  instead  of 
it,  a  deep  bay  washing  the  walls  of 
the  compact  little  proTincial  city  of 
Pompeii.  But  the  neighbouriDg  port 
of  BtabisB  ia  gone :  not  a  vestige  of 
its  site  remains.  Above  it  to  the 
right,  Monte  SanV  Angelo,  and  the 
limestone  sierra  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  remain,  no  doubt,  unchanged 
by  time:  Only  that  marvellous  range 
of  Roman  villas  and  gardens  which 
lined  its  foot  for  leagues,  almost 
rivalling  the  structures  of  the  oppo- 
site Bay  of  Baias  for  magnificence, 
has  disappeared,  no  one  knows  how 
or  when.  The  diver  off  the  coast  of 
Sorento  can  touch  with  his  hand 
the  long  ranges  of  foundation  work, 
brick  and  marble,  which  now  lie 
many  feet  beneath  the  deep  clear 
water.  It  was  a  strange  fit  of  short- 
lived magoiflcence,  that  which  in- 
duced the  grandest  of  millionnaires, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Augustan  age,  to 
raise  their  palaces,  all  round  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  on  vaulted  ranges 
oC   piles   laid   witfaio    the    sea,  so 


that  its  luxurioQS  ripple  should  bs 
heard  under  the  rooms  in  which 
they  lived.  Niebuhr,  who,  with 
all  his  curious  insight  into  the  ways 
of  antiquity,  Was  not  superior  to 
the  temptation  of  finding  a  new 
reason  for  everything,  asserts  that 
thev  did  so  in  order  to  escape  the 
malaria.  But  that  mysterious  evil 
influence  extended  some  way  be- 
yond the  shore.  The  country  eraft 
will,  to  this  day,  keep  as  far  as  they 
can,  in  the  summer  nights,  off  the 
coast  of  the  Oampagna,  while  the 
quiet  land-breeze  is  wafting  death 
from  the  interior.  The  real  causes 
were,  doubtless,  what  the  writers 
of  the  time  disclose.  The  kmd 
close  to  the  shore  was  dear  and 
scanty,  and  ill-accommodated  for 
bu}ldiog,  from  its  steepness.  The 
first  neW'Oomer  who  set  the  fa- 
shion of  turning  sea  into  land, 
was  imitated  by  others  in  the  m^e 
wantonness  of  wealth,  until  t&e 
wbole  shore  became  lined  with 
palatial  edifices,  like  the  grand 
Oanal  of  Venice;  but  not  so  dur- 
ably. These'  classical  strocturee^ 
frequently  delineated  with  more  or 
less  detail  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes, 
were  as  beautiful  and  as  transitory 
as  those  of  our  dreams;  or  like  the 
vision  which  Olaude  Lorraine  trans- 
ferred to  canvass  in  the  mo$^t  poeti- 
cal of  landscapes,  his  'Eocminted 
Palace.'  Judging  from  the  siogo- 
lar  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
'Temple  of  Serapis,'  and  by  other 
topographical  records^  geologists 
have  concluded  that  land  and  sea, 
in  this  volcanic  region,  wax  and 
wane  in  long  successions  of  ages. 
Thus  the  sea  rose  (or  rather  the 
land  sank)  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  for  about  eleven  centuries 
previous  to  ad.  1000 ;  then  the 
reverse  movement  took  place  until 
about  A.i>.  1500:  and  the  land  is 
now  Slaking  ag^in.  If  so,  these 
marine  palaces  must  have  gradu- 
ally subsided  into  the  sea,  and  their 
owners  may  have  been  driven  oat 
by  the  invasion  of  cuttle-fish  and 
sea -hedgehogs,  and  other  mon- 
sters of  the  Mediterranean  riiallovs, 
in  their  best  bedrooms,  eveo  before 
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NomwD  or  Samoeb  fncnnhnis  had  lida  was  »  flmoldog  Mmi-TofeaoML 
redaced  tbem  to  desol&tioo.  Bot  Tooder  level  dno-eoloored  Bhote, 
wbeteTer  Uie  caose  of  tbeir  diaap-  from  Poazaoli  to  the  Lacrine,  voa 
pearanoe,  they  had  Tanished  before  ooder  water,  aod  tb^  waves  dashed 
modero  history  be^n;  nor  has  mo-  against  a  lioe  of  cliff  now  boim 
dero  laxary  in  its  most  profose  miles  inland.  That  crater-shaped 
mood,  ever  sought  to  reprodace  Lake  of  Agnano,  now  the  common 
tbem.  Their  submarine  mios  re-  resort  of  Neapolitan  holiday-makersi 
maiD  ss  memorials  of  ages  when  did  not  exist;  it  most  have  been 
men  were  at  all  events  more  daring  formed  by  some  unrecorded  ooo- 
aod  earnest  in  their  extravagance,  vnlsion  of  the-  dark  ages.  *  Yonder 
and  tlie  "  lost  of  the  eye  aod  the  neatly  trnncated  cone,  riAiog  five 
pride  of  life "  were  deified  on  a  hundred  feet  above  the  p1aio/>  seems 
grander  scale,  than  at  any  otbo*  as  permanent  a  feature  in  tlie  land- 
epoch  of  the  world's  history.  scape  as  any  other  of  the  *'  everlast- 
Naples  herself,  the  **  idle''  and  ing  hills ;"  but  it  was  the  creation 
the  "learned"  (for  the  ancients  of  a  few  days  of  violent  eruption, 
called  her  somewhat  inconsistently  only  three  centuries  ago  —  aa  its 
by  both  epithets,  nor  had  she  as  name  of  Monte  Nnovo  still  indi* 
yet  acquired  her  more  recent  sonbri-  cates — whether  b^  *' upheaval"  or 
quet  of  the  ''beautiful"),  formed  a  by  '< ejection,"  philosophers  dispute 
m  lees  oonspicuous  object  in  the  But  the  beautiful  Lucrine  Lake,  the 
view  than  now;  it  was  a  phioe  of  station  cJf  Roman  fleets  and  the 
some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  very  central  point  of  Roman  luxury, 
8onl0,  according  to  Niebohr^s  oon-  disappeared  m  the  same  elemental 
jeetural  estimate;  confined  be-  commotion  ;  leaving  a  narrow 
tween  the  modern  mole  on  the  one  stagnant  pool  behind.  Only  yon 
baud,  and  the  Qate  del  Oarmine  on  slight  dyke  or  barrier  of  beach,  be- 
the  other ;  and  nestling  close  in  tween  this  shrunken  mere  and  the 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sister  city  sea,  deserves  respect ;  for  that  has 
Heronlanearo.  The  lofty  line  of  remained,  strange  to  say,  almost 
the  bouses  on  the  Chiaia— of  which  unaltered  throughout  It  is  one  of 
you  may  now  almost  count  the  the  very  oldest  legendary  spots  of 
windows  in  the  top  storeys  from  earth  ;  doubtless  the  very  road 
the  sea-level  at  Capri,  through  that  along  which  Hercules  dragged  the 
pellucki  atmosphere,  while  the  oxen  of  Geryon ;  the  very  *'  narrow 
lower  storeys  are  hidden  by  the  shore"  on  which  Ulysses  landed, 
earth's  curvature— did  not  then  ex-  in  order  to  call  up  the  melancholT 
iflt.  Bot  instead  of  it  there  ex-  shades  of  the  dead.  Farther  inland, 
tended  the  endless  terraces  and  again,  Avernus  remains  unchanged, 
colonnades,  the  cypress  avenues  iu  shape  at  least;  but  many  and 
and  plane  groves,  of  that  range  of  strange  are  the  revolutions  which 
fortrera-palaoes  erected  bv  PoUio  it  has  undergone  in  other  respects, 
and  LucqUus,  enlacing  island,  and  We  first  hear  of  it  as  a  dark  pool, 
beach,  and  ridge,  even  to  the  point  surrounded  by  forests;  the  bed, 
of  Fosilippo  with  tracery  of  das-  doubtless  of  an  ancient  crater  filled 
zlmg  marble.  Here,  however,  the  with  water,  and  retaining  much  of 
mere  natural  changes  have  been  volcanic  aetion ;  but  not  (as  con* 
small,  except  that  an  island  or  two  monly  supposed)  fatal  to  the  birds 
Oike  that  of  the  Oastel  dell'  Uovo)  that  flew  over  it  That  notion  is 
has  since  been  joined  to  the  conti-  not  classical;  or  rather  it  is 
nent  But  farther  west,  round  the  founded  on  a  misoonoeption  of 
Bay  of  Baim,  fire  and  water  have  classical  authorities.  The  pool  is 
dealt  most  (kntastically  with  the  not  called  -  by  the  best  writen 
icenery.  Scarcely  a  prominent  fea-  **  lacus  Avemos  "  but  **  lacus  Aver- 
tnre  on  which  the  Soman  eye  rested  ni,"  the  lake  of  the  Avernua  What 
remains  unchanged.    Quiet  uttle  Ki-  is  an  Avemnst    Locretioa  tells  as 
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tlwft  It  is  a  spot  where  nezioae  gasee 
eioape  from  the  earth,  so  that  the 
birds  which  fly  over  it  fatt  dead  oa 
the  earth  or  into  the  lake  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  lake  below  thena. 

**  SI  forte  lacns  robitraiof  Aremo  est.** 

And  Yirgirs  description,  acca* 
rately  constraed,  gives  exactly  the 
same  meaning. 

*•  SpdoncMklta  ftat .    .    .    . 
....    (uta    laca    nlgro   nemorom  que 

tenebris, 
i^uanm  soper'*   (not   qnem  ■op«r,  oyer  the 

caTcrn,  not  the  Uko) 
.    .    .    .    "  baud  uUa  poterant  Ixnpimd  to- 

lantes 
Tendere  Iter  pennb  .... 
Uade    locum  **  (not  laewn)   "  Grail  dixe* 

ruut  nomine  Jtornon." 

It  was  the  exhalationB  from  the 
mysterious  cavern  that  were  deadly, 
not  those  from  the  lake.  Such  an 
*"  Avernns  "  is  the  *'  Gneva  IJpss  "  or 
Yalley  of  Death,  in  Java,  •to  which 
condemned  criminals  were  formerly 
sent  to  perish  ;  whence  the  romance 
aboat  the  Upas  Tree.  And  sncfa  an 
Avernns,  on  a  small  scale,  still  exists 
on  the  shore  of  the  peacefal  little 
Lake  of  Laach  in  Germany,  also  an 
extinct  crater:  there  are  spots  on 
its  beach  where  bird-corpses  are  to 
be  found  in  numbers,  killed  by 
nephitic  exhalations.  But  to  re- 
turn to  our  lake  —  it  most  at  that 
time  have  lain  at  or  (like  some  other 
extinct  craters)  below  the  level 
of  the  sea;  for  Aogustus's  creat 
engineering  operation  consisted  in 
letting  the  sea  i/ito.the  lake. 

**  TyrrheoDique     fretia     knaoltlltar     ■■tot 

Ayernia." 

Fifteen  hundred  years  afterwards, 
and  just  before  the  Monte  Nuovo 
eruption,  the  place  was  vkited 
by  that  painful  old  topographer, 
lieandro  Albert!,  the  Leland  of 
Italy.  The  channel  made  by 
Augustus  was  then  gone;  but  the 
lake  was  still  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  for  he  asserts  that  to 
storms  the  sea  broke  into  it:  and 
the  water,  as  ha  expressly  affirms, 
was  salt  Now,  its  fevel  is  several 
feet  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  the 
water  ia  fresh.  The  upheaval  must 
have  been  gradual  and  peaceful.  Cor 
the  ontUne  of  the  lonely  mere  is  aa 


perfectly  rounded  naw  as  the  poet 

Lycophron  described  it ; — but  a  per- 
tioo  only  of  that  bewtlderiog  sao- 
cession  of  changes  of  wbieh  this 
coast  has  been  the  theatre  :  the  kteak 
vibration  of  that  vast  oommotioa 
figured  in  the  legendary  war  of  the 
Giants.  Nor  is  it  quite  so  wild  a 
eoDjectore  as  some  have  deemed  it, 
that  the  tradidon  which  peopled 
this  bright  coast  with  Oinmieiiaot 
—  then  dwdlers  in  the  everiastuig 
mist  on  the  border-laod  betweea 
the  dead  and  the  living  —  had  its 
origin  in  the  tales  of  primeval  aavi« 
gators,  who  had  visited  the  neigh- 
bourhood during  some  mighty  and 
proloftged  eruption,  eovenog  sea 
and  shore  with  a  permanent  dark- 
ness wbi^  '* might  be  felt;"  like 
the  coast  of  Iceland  in  1783,  when 
for  a  whole  summer  continual  erup> 
tions  arose  from  the  sea  as  well  ai 
the  land:'  when  '*the  noxious  va- 
pours that  for  many  raoaths  infect- 
ed the  air,  enveloped  tbe  whole 
island  in  a  dense  fog  which  ob- 
scured the  sun,  and  was  percepti- 
ble even    in  England  and  Holland." 

Still  farther  westward  in  oor 
panoramic  view,  the  confnsioii  be- 
tween past  and  present  beoomes 
even  more  nndecipherabia  B$m 
has  disappeared  ;  a  stately  city  of 
pleasure,  whfeb,  to  judge  by  its  re- 
maining foundations,  rose  on  ja  hill- 
side in  terraces,  somethhig  like  its 
British  counterpart  Bath,  but  with 
its  foot  washed  by  tbe  Mediterfaoean 
instead  of  the  Avon :  so  has  His- 
enum,  with  its  naval  station  :  and 
not  only  are  these  towns  gone,  but 
tbe  land  on  which  they  etood  seems 
BO  to  have  changed  its  shape,  through 
earthquakes,  marine  eaeroaehmenci^ 
and  the  labonr  of  men,  that  its 
very  ontlinea  are  altered,  until  tbe 
eye  rests  at  last  on  tbe  peak  of 
Ischia,  which  ends  the  seraicirdsL 

Thus  much  by  way  of  introdno- 
tlon  to  tbe  nsore  immediate  point 
of  our  inquiry  :  the  changes  in  tbe 
general  aspect  and  character  of  the 
earth's  vegetable  covering  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  same  period 
of  two  thooiMnd  years,  and  in  the 
looality. 
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One    of  Hi    great^t   feature!  of  wHtora  of  the  Bomnn^  who  spetk 

ifiterest    to    the    seieDtifio    botanifty  far   nore    of  deeidQOoa   trees    than 

acd  etea  to  the  len  iDstnicted  lover  oi  the   evergreen,   now   deemed   bo 

of    natore^    which     Italy    preseDts,  characteristic   of  Italj,  hot   io  the 

coQsitfts    in    the    ciromnetaooe    that  well-known  psges  of  Virgil.    There 

the  northern  and  soatbem  types  of  is  not   in  general    moeb  of   *Mocal 

vegetation  ^  to  speak  more  cloeely,  ooloar  **  in  tbe  *  EclogoeB '  and  <  Oeor* 

the  Dorthern^teoDperate  and  the  sab-  gics:'  that  is  a  poetical  artifice  of 

tropical-^  meet    together,    espeoiaHy  later  day.     But  what  there  is,  re* 

in  its   warmer    regions,  in   stronger  preseDts  the  physiognomy,  not  of  the 

contrsst    than     probably    anywhere  Lombard  plains  where  he  was  bom, 

else.    The  sasDe  remark  is  trae,  no  bot  of  the  neighboarhood  of  Naples 

donbt,  cf   the  Mediterranean  abores  in  which  he  lived.     His  sea-eand  is 

in  general :  bat  those  of  France  and  '*  black,"  not  brown  or  yellow,  like 

of  Torkey  approaeh  more  to  tlie  ge*  that  of  all  other  bards,  —  tbe  voleanic 

nerml  northern  aspect;  those  of  Bar-  sand    of    the    bays    of    Baiss   and 

bary  to    the  tropical:    in  fiavonred  Naples  — very  ooal-dast  in   appear- 

Italv  the  two  types  seem  sometimes  aace.      When   he    recommends   the 

to  blend  and  sometimes  to  contrast  farmer  to  place  his  hives  near  a  tree, 

in    ever-changing    and    ever-striking  for  the  bees  to  swarm  on,  it  is  a 

vnriety.     Tbe    same  was    doabtless,  '* palm-tree,  or  huge  oleaster"  — ad- 

to  some  extent,  the  ease  in  ancient  vice  which  he  might  as  well  have 

times.     Bat  tbe  northern  character  tendered    to   a    Scythian   as    to   a 
was    probably    Ikr    more    prevalent  ieo^nii5  of  his  native  Mantna.    Now, 

than  now.    The  early  Greek  settlers  the  general  idea  which  tbe  verses  of 

landed  on  a  forest  region,  where  the  Yirgil   convey   of   the   region   with 

common    decidaons     trees     of     the  which  he  is  concerned,  is  that  of  a 

north,  now  driven  back  to  the  scan-  svlvan  conotry  —  not,  emphatically, 

fiiy  clothed    gorges  of    the    central  the  '*  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle," 

Apennines,  flonrished  io  great  abon-  bat  of  the  oak,  ash,  Knden,  wych-elm, 

dance.    Sach  a  natore  as  this  may  beeeh,  citizens  of  tbe   great  Trans* 

still  be  observed  in   the  few  forest  alpine  forests.     Some   of  the  trees 

patches  left  in  the  higher  Abrozzi,  of  which  he  celebrates  the  grandeur 

the  Sila  of  Oalabria,  and  so  forth,  are  now  not  only  become  scarce  in 

'^Tbe    beech- forest,"    says   Sohonw,  his  coantry,  bat    it  is    difficolt    to 

'^is  called  the  symbol  of  the  Danish  ascertain    with    accuracy  their   real 

character.    Bot  I  have  wandered  in  character.      The     mighty    sbscuIos, 

Oalabria  throogh  large  and  beantifol  for  example,  the  noblest  denizen  of 

beech«woods,  on  the  higher  plateaox  Latin  forests,  which  formed    of   it- 

of   the  Apennines,  wliere  tbe  vege-  self  great    woods,    ^lata  sscnleta," 

tntiOD    as  well   as  the   bracing  air  is    a    mere    pnzzie    for    antiqoarian 

constantly    reminded     me     of     my  botanists :    no   one  knows  what    it 

borne."     Probably  the   wild    shores  was,  and  there  may  be  some  qaes* 

of   Oorsica,  or    those  of  Dalmatia,  tion  whether  it  has  not  disappear* 

with   their  shaggy  growth    of   nor-  ed  from  tbe  face  of  earth,  or  whe- 

ihem  forest  and  their   nndergrowth  ther  it  survives  only  in  some  nearly 

of    mixed    northern     and    Mediter-  extinct  variety  of  oak.* 

ranean    shrubs,    present    an    aspect  Man    has    doubtless    done  'much 

noore  resembling  what  the  followers  towards  the  effecting  of  this  change, 

of  Ulysses  and  .^Qeas  beheld  when  the    more   valuable    plants    of    the 

they   landed,    than    may    elsewhere  south    having    been    gradually    in* 

be  found.      We   may  notice    histo*  troduced,  and  the  indigenous  woods 

rical  traces  of  the  continued  exist-  cleared    for    their    reception  ;     but 

enoe  of   this  roder  and  fresher  na-  Nature  has  done   much   of   herself, 

tore,  not   only  in    ibB    agricultural  In    the    remaining    woodland     dia* 

*  Heldreioh  (author  of  *  An  Bssay  on  the  Useful  Plants  of  Q]:eece')  finds  it  in  a 
afaigle  oak  finest  in  BUs. 


tifetB  of  maritfaBe  Italy  — such  as  dblj,   to    be    fovnd    ia    Fianaen; 

the   Maremme  of  Toicaoy  and  the  bat  aoytbing  le«  like  the  Gaol  of 

Latian    Gampagoa-— the    evergreen  antiqaity  thao  the  Binewj.  nerrooA, 

species   seem    to   be  gradually  sap-  agile,      ODdersieed,      browo-ekioDe^ 

planting   the  decidaons,   the  foreign  and    black-haired     biped,   who  now 

the  indigeDOOs.    We  talk  familiarly  inliabita    some    eighty   ont   of    the 

of    the    hardy    vegetation    of     Um  eighty-five  departments    of    France, 

North ;   bat,  where   the   two   meet  can  hardly  be  imagined.     What  is 

on   conditions   of  dimate  endarable  become  even  of  the  purer  Xorthem 

bv  both,  the   children    of  the   tro-  breed  of  Germany  itself?    Scarcely 

pical  son  seem  to  show  the  greater  to  be   fonod,  except  on  the   shores 

hardihood,    and    to    come  ont    eat-  of  the    Baltic:   elsewhere  the  ordi- 

vivors  in   the   great  battle  for  ex«  nary  Eoropean    type  prevailsi  olive 

istence.      Their   every  aspect^    their  skin    and     ckeveux    ^dtains.      *"! 

rough*   bark    and     leathery    leaves,  sought   for   the   (air    popolation   of 

seem   indicative   of    a   stronger   vi-  classical    Germany    in    vaio,*'   says 

tality    than    that    which    animates  Niebohri  *' until  1  found  it  in  Soan- 

the  more  majestic  but  more  delicate  dioavia."     On  the  other  band,  the 

structure  of  the  leafy  giants  of  the  Greek   in    Provence,   the    Moor  in 

northern  temperate  zone.    A  similar  Spain,   Southrons^  transplanted   into 

law  —  if  the  analogy  do  not  appear  those   countries    m    no    very   great 

too  fanciful '—  seems  to  govern  the  numbers,  have  impressed  their  type 

migrations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  on   the  general   population,  and,  ss 

of    the   human   family  itself.     The  it  were,  changed    the    very    breed 

North  produces   the  races  of  more  When  dark   and  fair   intermix,  the 

commanding  aspect ;    it  sends  them  odds  seem    to  be  greatly  in  favour 

forth   oooqaering   and   to  conquer ;  of  the  dark   complexion   prevailing 

they    establish    empires,   they    sub-  in  the  offsprioff.     We   heard  lately 

jngate    the    so-called    feebler    races  of  a   society  rormed  in  France  for 

of  the  South  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  conservation  of  the  ^  Xanthous," 

their    conquestc,    they    sicken    and  or  yellow-haired  variety  of  the  hu- 

perish,    and    become    extinct    The  man  race,  which  thev  regard  as  the 

children    of    the    Sooth     gradnally  true     aristocracy    of     nature,    and 

penetrate  northwards,  and  b^  their  rightly  conceive    to    be    threatened 

own     more    prolific    multiphcation,  with  extinction  :  their  object  to  be 

as  well  as  by  crossing  or   intermix-  attained    by    portioning   irom    time 

tore,  in  which    their    more  essenti-  to   time  blonde  maidens  who  might 

ally  vigorous  nature  attains  predom-  take  to  themselves  husbands  of  the 

inance,    they    efface    the     type    of  same  complexion.    Even  so  —  to  le- 

the    Northern    race,   and    canse   it  *tnrn   to  our  trees — the  meridional 

ultimately  to  disuppear.      What  has  vegetation     gradually    drives     back 

become  of  the  descendants  of  those  that  of  the  North  in  the  battlefield 

hordes    which    swarmed    from    the  of  species.    If  we  figure  to  ourselves 

populous   North,  in    the    decline  of  the  appearance  of  the  plains  of  Eog- 

the   Boman   Empire,   over   all    the  land  two  thousand  years  ago,  wifii 

regions    adjacent    to    the    Mediter-  theur  indigenous  vegetable  covering 

raoean?     They   have   vanished,   or  onlv — without  the  common  elm,  the 

are    scarcely    recognised     by    anti-  linden,     plane,     sycamore,     poplar, 

queries   in  a  f^w  problematical   in-  acacia,  onestnut,  fruit-trees  of  every 

stances,  where  small  insulated   com-  kind,  and  cultivated  plants  in   gen> 

munities,  thought  to  be  of  Teutonio  eral  •—  without^    probably,    a   single 

or   Gothic   origin,  maintain  a  pre>  species  of  pine  or  fir,  or  indeed  any 

carious    existence    among    the    de-  evergreen  but  box,  yew,  and  holly 

scendants   of  their  former   snbjecta  — and  remember  that  every  foreign 

Where  are  the  historical  Gktols,  with  plant    has   displaced    a   native,  we 

their  tall  figures,  their  fleshy  frames,  may  gather  some  idea  of  the  con- 

their  golden  hair,  and  eyes  of  tru-  qiMsta  which  the  South  has  effiaeted 

cttlent  blue  ?    A  few  of  them,  pos-  even    herCi  not  indeed  without  ths 
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aid  of  hnmsa  lodostry,  bat  in  part  says  Sohoaw,  two  records  remaio  to 

by  sbeer  pliysical  saperiority.    Bat  os — namely,  the  pictares  discovered 

00   the    Mediterraoeaa    coast    these  in    its   raios,  and   the  remoaots  of 

cooqaeste    have    been    much    more  plants   themselves.      But,    he    adds, 

marked.      Take    the    following    de*  the  ose  of   the   first   requires  some 

Bcription  of  the  change  which  two  care:  —  ^^Maoy    repreeeotatioos    of 

thoasaod  years   have    made   in   the  plants  are  natarally  so  little  precise 

common    flora  of  GreecCi  from  the  that  their  particular  species  cannot 

work  of  a  German  botanist  (Fraas  be  ascertained,  as  woald  be  the  case 

Klima  nnd  Otianzenwelt) : —  in    modern    pictares    of    the    same 

'*The  following  species  from  the  kind.  And,  if  the  plant  be  recog- 
flora  known  to  Theophrastns  have  nisable,  it  does  not  follow  as  cer- 
either  entirely  disappeared  from  tain  that  it  was  known  at  Pompeii, 
Greece,  or  have  emigrated  from  the  for  the  plants  of  foreign  ooantrles 
habitations  which  be  assigns  to  them,  are  also  occasionally  represented, 
and  withdrawn  into  the  moister  cli-  Thus  the  Nile- nature  is  often  de- 
mate  of  more  northerly  regions ;  the  lineated  —  marshy  landscapes,  with 
▼srieties  comoMnly  known  to  the  the  lotus  and  the  nelumbium,  the 
ancienta  of  the  Linden ;  the  Yew,  hippopotamos,  ichneumon,  flocks  of 
that  child  of  damp  and  shady  hill-  geese,  and  date-palms  at  the  water's 
sides,  of  which  rare  and  dwarfed  edg.e;'as,  for  instance,  in  the  lower 
specimens  only  are  now  to  be  found  rim  of  the  £ftmoos  mosaic  supposed 
on  the  highest  mountains ;  the  to  represent  Alexander  and  Darius. 
Hornbeam,  the  Beech,  and  Alder  Frequently,  also,  the  representa- 
of  Homere,  and,  with  scanty  ex-  tions  are  fanciful  —  for  ioatance,  a 
ceptioos,  the  *  spear  •  furnishing  *  laurel  growing  out  of  a  date-paJm, 
Ooruel  and  the  tall  Ash.  Instead  and  even  appearing  to  rise  out  of  it 
of  these,  another  class  of  plants  has  as  a  ehoot  from  the  same  rout  —  a 
conquered  for  itself  greater  space  in  physiological  Impossibility,,  unless^ 
the  vegetable  realm  —  thiok-leaved,  perhaps,  it  has  reference  to  that 
hardleaved,  down-covered,  thorny  strange  practice  of  the  ancients  — 
and  prickly  bushes,  evergreen  for  -  the  planting  of  different  kinds  so 
the  most  part,  and  adding,  by  their  close  to  each  other  that  they  might 
rich  flowers,  great  beauty  to  the  ai>pear  to  the  eye  connected." 
spring.  This  vegetation,  analogous  After  awaking  these  allowances, 
to  that  of  the  American  savannas  we  may  safely  arrive  at  the  fol- 
and  Asiatic  steppes,  has  now  re-  lowing  conclusions.  Among  the 
placed  the  ancient  flowery  meadows,  trees  which'  gave  the  Neapolitan 
resembling  those  of  middle  Europe,,  landscape  its  character  were  then 
with  wastes  of  heath  and  pines,  (as  now)  the  stone-pine  and  the 
carob-trees  and  grey  oleasters.  To-  cypret'S.  The  former  is  freqaent- 
gether  with  these  we- have  the  vari-  ly  represented,  with  its  peculiar 
oas  kinds  of  arbutus,  myrtle,  ole-  branchless  stems  and  cloud-like 
aoder,  philyresB,  pistachios,  kermes-  head  —  the  prodaot  not  only  of  close 
oaks,  rosemaiy,.  thyme,  and  .  the  planting  bat  of  actual  pruning  in 
flora  of  dry  mountain  regions  in  nurseries,  as  may  now  be  noticed 
general."  in    the    ndghbonrhood    of    Naples. 

Let  ns  now  see  how  far  the  bis-  This    tree    was  .cultivated    for    its 

torical  indications  furnished   by  the  edible   nuts;    and   pine   cones  have 

Pompeian    relics    corroborate    what  been     found     among     the     charred 

has    been    already   said    respecting  objects    in    the   shops  of   Pompeii, 

this   *^  intrusion   of   the   climate   of  The  beantiful  cypress   often    ooours 

the  South,"  as  Fries  terms  it,  into  in  the    Pompeian   frescoes,  not  on- 

the  regions   north   of  the  Mediter-  frequently   mingled    with   the   pine, 

ranean.  and    gracefully  combining  with   the 

•    In  order  to  asoertaia  the   plants  cutlines   of   the   fanciful  villas,  and 

known  to  the  citizens  of  Pompeii,  temples   represented.     It  is  GfUpin,. 
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we  thinlr,  who  poiotB  ovt  the  pecn- 
liar  adaptatioo,  by  contrast,  of  the 
Bpiral  cypress  and  poplar  to  the  long 
horizontal  lines  or  soothern  baikl- 
logs  ;  while  the  square  masses  of 
the  liRie  and  elm  combine  welt  with 
the  pointed  Gothic.  The  "  Pinus 
IiaUpensu,^  adds  Schoaw  (th^  com- 
mon maritime  pine  of  Italjf).  is  also 
ibond  in  these  pictures.  The  Tioe, 
of  course,  occurs  constantly  —  so 
does  the  o]i?e.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  as  universal  then  as  now; 
and  preferred  respectively,  as  they 
do  now,  the  volcanic  and  the  cal- 
careous hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ple.  Preserved  olives  were  found  in 
Pompeii,  which  even  retained  some- 
thing of  their  taste.  The  myrtle, 
and  the  beautiful  oleander,  or 
laurel  rose,  as  the  French  call  it, — 
common  shrubs  of  to-^ny  —  also  ap- 
pear in  the  frescoes.  Add  to  these 
the  laurel  and  bay  tribe,  the  ilex, 
fig,  pomegranate,  tiie,  ''arundo  don- 
ax  *^  or  gigantic  r^  —  cultivated 
then  as  now  for  its  various  uses, 
and  covering  the  marshy  grounds 
with  its  dense  brake,  strange  to  the 
northern  eye,  are  most  of  them  recog- 
nisable tkleo  in  these  pictures.  And 
we  are  enabled  to  say  that  the  com- 
mon vegetable  forms  on  which 
the  eye  of  the  Pompeian  citizen 
rested  were,  to  this  extent,  similar 
to  those  on  which  his  deaoendant 
gazes  now. 

But  there  were  many  species, 
DOW  common,  then  rare  or  un- 
known, some  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Schoaw  in  the  little  essay 
before  us;  others,  we  are  able  to 
add,  from  different  sources.  The 
aloe  or  agave,  and  the  Indian  fig 
(figue  de  Barbaric,  as  the  French 
call  it),  are  now  amonar  the  fami- 
liar plants  of  maritime  Italy.  The 
former  vigorously  •  protrudes  itself 
in  every  stony,  solitary  spot^  from 
the  old  ramparts  of  Genoa  to  the 
lava-fields  of  Aeta ;  the  latter  is 
half-cultivated  in  a  careless  sort  of 
way  for  its  luscions  bulb ;  and 
the  two  seem,  in  many  places, 
to  hate  almost  extirpated  the 
older  vegetation.  Both  of  these 
lusty  children  of  the  South  are 
of   quite   modem   origin   in    Italy, 


having  come  over  from  Amerioa. 
Some  have  fancied  that  the  pine> 
apple  is  represented  in  one  Pom- 
peian fresco.  ''But  thin,"  says  our 
Professor,  '*  is  undoubtedly  the  edible 
crown  of  a  young  dwarf  palm,  or 
dutmcerops  humilis." 

A  still  more  important  want  of 
c1a(«ical  ages  vras  that  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Agrumi,  as  the  ItaKaos 
call  them  —  the  orange,  lemon,  cit- 
ron, and  BO  forth.  ''Italy  was  not 
then,"  says  our  Professor,  **  the  land 

Wo  die  Citronen  bl&hn, 
Im  dankeln  Laab  die  gold'orangen  glfihn;" 

and  was  consequently  without  one 
of  the  favourite  feataree  with  which 
{esthetic  Northerns  adorn  their  no- 
tions of  Italy.  They  are  of  eoorse 
absent  from  the  freseoea  They 
were  known  to  Pliny  as  foreign 
plaote  only.  The  '« Median  Apple  ** 
(citron)  was  cultivated  in  Italy  no 
earlier  than  the  third  oentnry  after 
Obrist;  lemons  came  from  the  Sara- 
cens; oranges,  last  of  all,  brought 
by  the  Portuguese  from  the  East 

The  white  or  silk-worm  mulbory, 
now  the  oommonest  of  all  trees  in  the 
richer  parts  of  Italy,  was  ako  un- 
known to  the  Pompeians.  lu  cultiva- 
tion on  the  peninsula  began,  accord- 
ing to  Schouw,  in  the  sixth  oen- 
turv.  Silken  fabrics  were  scarce 
and  expensive^  and  imported  by  the 
Romans  from  the  East  Voltaire 
somewhere  makes  the  ffreat  so- 
periority  of  a  femme  de  chambn  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  over  the 
Empress  Livia  consist  in  the  nn- 
limited  enjoyment  of  silk  stock- 
ings. It  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Empress  would 
have-  appreciated  snoh  a  luxury,  .or 
whether,  as  the  andaoioos  French 
traveller,  Monsieur  Nodler,  asserted 
respecting  the  Glasgow  ladies  not 
many  years  ago,  she  would  not 
have  got  rid  of  such  incpmbrances 
whenever  free  from  the  reetraints 
of  company.  The  picturesque  Ga- 
ronba  tree  {Cerdtonia  ediqua),  which 
now  forms  groves  akmg  many  parts 
of  the  Italian  coast,  is  also  probably 
of  modem  introduction.  We  may 
add  another  more  important  plant 
which  the  Professor  has  imiitted  — 
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fbe  ebesfnni  Not,  of  eoaree,  that 
this  ma^ifloent  oative  of  Tbeasaly 
was  nokDOWD  to  Biman  aotiqoity. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  ezteosively 
caltivated  in  oDcieDt  Italy  for  its 
frait.  Naples  was  particolarly  fa- 
mous for  the  ezcelleoce  of  its  chest- 
nnts — 

**  QaM  docU  NeapoUs  cresTtt, 
Lento  CMtaneas  Tapore  toskas  "— 

sach  as  Martial  appetiaiogfly  de- 
scribes,  and  such  as  that  fl&neur 
of  a  poet  had  doubtless  often  par- 
chased,  Gcaldiog  hot,  from  the  tripod 
of  some  baggraoddaugbter  of  Cani- 
dia  or  Sagana,  in  the  alleys  of  the 
learned  eity.  Bat  probably  it  was 
as  yet  a  fraittree  only.  Introdoced 
bat  two  centnries  before  Christ* 
it  had  not  bad  time  to  form 
forests ;  to  become,  as  it  now  is,  the 
cbaracteriBtic  tree  of  the  lower 
Apennines,  snpplanting  its  ancient 
bat  thriftless  relative  the  beech,  and 
driving  the  latter  back  to  the  nar- 
row domain  which  it  still  occapies 
on  the  top  of  Monte  Sant'  Angelo. 
The  gnarled  and  twisted  cheetnat 
trtinkB,  with  their  pointed  foliage, 
nndef  which  Salvator  Bosa  stadied 
bis  art  when  sojoarning  among  the 
brigands  at  the  back  of  Ainalfi, 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  draw- 
ings of  Pompeii  any  more  than  in 
tlie  poetrv  of  Virgil. 

Of  caltivated  crops,  wheat  and 
barley  are  represented  in  the  Pom- 
peian  frescoes,  and  grains  of  them 
have  been  discovered  in  the  booses- 
In  one  pretty  sketch  a  qaail  is 
picking  at  an  ear  of  barley ;  in  an- 
other at  a  kind  of  millet.  Other 
less  known  cereals  seem  to  have 
been  familiar  to  the  ancients.  Bat 
two  of  the  most  important,  both 
in  an  economic  and  picturepqae 
point  of  view,  are  missing  from 
these  sketches;  —  maize  and  rice. 
Both  are  of  modern  introduction. 
The  **  polenta  "  of  the  classical  peas- 
ant was  of  barley.  Cotton,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  is  of  very  modem 
introduction;  it  now  covers  exten- 
sive fields  at  the  soathem  foot  of 
Vesuvius. 


After  this  long  Ibt  of  aoqaisitions, 
we  must  turn  to  some  few  instances 
of  vegetable  forms  familiar  to  the 
ancient  eye,  and  which  the  modern 
misses.  The  absolute  extinction  of 
a  species  is  indeed  a  rare  thing. 
Decandolle,  in  his  ^Geographic  Bo* 
taniqaeV  likens  the  changes  in 
vegetation  to  those  which  take 
place  in  a  language ;  the  appearance 
of  a  new  word,  or  a  new  species^ 
attracts  attention  at  once;  the  dis- 
appearance of  an  -  old  one  is  very 
gradual,  and  seldom  total.  We  have 
already  8p«>ken  of  the  comparative 
scarcity  at  present  of  decidaoua 
trees,  and  of  one  —  the  sscula  — 
which  modern  botanists  .have  been 
unable  to  define.  But  one  or  two 
ornamental  foreigners,  introduced 
in  old  times,  have  also  disappeared, 
or  nearly  so.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  the  oriental  Plane. 
Every  Latin  scholar  is  well  aware 
of  the  modish  passion  for  these 
tre|BS  which  prevailed  among  the 
wealthy  Romans,  a  preference  not 
wholly  SBSthetic ;  it  was  partly  a 
fashion,  borrowed  like  other  fa- 
shions from  the  despotic  East,  in 
days  when  repablican  millioonaires 
at  Rome,  like  those  of  Washing- 
ton had  begun  to  discover  that 
everything  really  meritorious  came 
from  lands  possessing  a  *<  stroos 
government.''  The  Platan  us  had 
been  from  hoary  antiquity  the  ob- 
ject of  veneration  of  Persian  mon- 
archs  and  Grecian  heroes.  No  tree 
had  anything  like  the  same  amount 
of  historic  and  fabulous  tradition 
attached  to  it.  ^Marsyas  was  hanged 
on  one,  when  duly  skinned,  by 
Apollo:  Agamemnon  and  Menelaofl 
planted  a  couple,  each  of  which,  a 
monstrous  relic,  was  shown  to 
Paosanias  in  his  travels.  Xerxes 
had  caused  his  whole  host  to  halt 
before  a  noble  specimen  in  Lyoia. 
*<He  was  so  enamoured  of  it,''  says 
old  Evelyn,  ''that  for  some  days 
neither  the  concernment  of  his  ex- 
pedition, nor  interest  of  honour,  nor 
the  necessary  motion  of  his  porten- 
tous army,  could  persoade  him  from 


*  According  to  the  prevalent  opinion ;  the  high  authority  of  Decandolle  is  the 
other  way :  he  believes  it  indigenous  in  the  South  of  Borope  geneiaUy;  bat  the 
contrary  evidence  is  very  strong. 
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it  He  styled  it  his  mistress,  bis 
minion,  his  goddess:  and  when  he 
was  forced  to  part  from  it,  he  caased 
a  piotore  of  it  to  be  stamped  on  a 
model  of  gold,  which  he  oontinaaDy 
wore  aboQt  him.'^  Aa  it  is  now  the 
glory  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  so  it 
was  of  the  Greek  cities  of  yore. 
The  groves  of  the  Academe  and 
Lyoenm  were  composed  of  it  ''By 
the  Plane  Tree"  was  the  favoarite 
oath  of  Socrates  :  the  more  shame 
to  him,  said  his  accnser  Melitus, 
that  be  sbonid  blaspheme  so  fioe  a 
tree.  The  famous  Plane  of  BayalL- 
d6r6  on  the  Boephoroa  is  popularly 
said  to  serve  even  now  as  a  tent  for 
the  Seraskier  when  he  encamps 
there.  The  Romans  took  to  it,  as  we 
have  said,' with  that  extravagant  en- 
thusiasm which  characterised  their 
follies ;  *'  the  only  tree,"  says  Pliny, 
in  his  sententious  stoical  way, 
^  which  ever  was  transplanted  for 
the  sake  of  its  shade  alone."  Julius 
Offi9ar  himself  planted  the  first 
specimen  in  Spain,  at  Gorduba;  it 
was  a  noble  tree  in  Martial's  time, 
and  flourished,  as  he  says,  by  being 
irrigated  with  wine. 

"  CreyH  et  afl^uo  Isetior  umbra  mero/* 

It  became  so  common  in  the 
Roman  pleasances,  that  groves  of 
planes,  as  well  as  laurels,  are  spoken 
of  by  the  same  poet  as  the  ornaments 
.  of  every  citizen's  place  of  ordinary 
pretensions. 
•'  Daphrones,  platanonea,  et  afirte  cyparteBL" 

Undoubtedly,  in  fashionable  Gam- 
pania,  it  must  have  been  so  common 
as  to  form  a  familiar  featore  in  the 
landscape.  But  it  perished  with 
the  remainder  of  that  luxurious 
civilisation.  In  a  convent  garden 
at  Naples— so  a  traveller  tells  ns~- 
Uiere  remains  one  enormous  speci- 
men, of  an  antiquity  which  can 
only  l>e  conjectured  :  the  grandchild, 
it  may  l>e  of  some  forlorn  ornament 
of  a  ruined  villa,  which  had  seen  the 
Ooths  march  into  Italy.  We  have 
heard  of  no  others  of  the  genuine 
race.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the 
plane  has  begun  to  resume  its  popu- 
larity as  an  ornamental  tree:  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  its  delightful 


shade,  namely,  and  its  adaptatloa 
to  the  atmosphere  of  great  cities; 
being  able  to  throw  off  the  noxiooi 
residnum  of  coal  smoke  by  the  peel- 
ing of  its  bark.  Planes  are  now 
the  common  trees  of  the  market 
place  in  Southern  Europe,  as  they 
are  in  our  London  squares.  Bat, 
unhappily,  the  variety  almost  always 
seen  is  of  new  importation,  not  of 
the  old  stock  ;  not  the  princely 
oriental,  but  its  plebeian  cousin  tfaie 
occidental,  or  button-wood  of  the 
Upited  States ;  faster  in  growth,  tal- 
ler,— stronger  perhaps — bat  incom- 
parably nglier :  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  encroachments  of 
modern  democracy. 

To  the  Oriental  plane  we  must 
add  the  date-palm  :  not  indeed  as 
strange  now  to  the  Italian  eye,  oor 
as  very  abuodant  in  classical  times ; 
hot  as  certainly  more  abundant  then 
than  now ;  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral law  which  we  nave  indicated  of 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  South- 
ern forms  of  vegetation.  The  date- 
palm  in  Italy  is,  after  all,  but  an  oc- 
casional exotic.  Mayer,  the  pains- 
taking German  author  of  a  took 
on  'Naples  and  the  Neapolitans^* 
says  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  or 
two  of  them  in  the  gardens  of  that 
city  and  its  suburbs.  There  are 
eight  or  ten  only  in  Rome,  says  M. 
Ampdre.  It  does  not  ripen  its  fruit. 
It  dwells  uncomfortably,  in  the 
uncongenial  neighbourhood  of  the 
pine;  for  in  America  and  other 
unsophisticated  regions,  the  natural 
limit  of  the  palm  ends  where  that 
of  the  pine  begins.  Picturesque  ss 
its  solitary  form  often  is,  in  the 
villa  garden,  or  behind  the  convent 
wall,  we  .cannot  look  at  it  without 
thinking  of  some  poor  captive  Sara- 
cen maiden,  shivering  at  the  docff 
of  a  Northern  crusading  baron. 
Even  on  the  coast  of  the  Riviera^ 
where  it  appears  to  thrive  the  most, 
it  affords  a  mehincholy  sight  when 
writhing  under  the  icy  Mistral, 
which  ever  and  anon  turns  the 
flank  of  the  precarious  barrier  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  whirls  its 
blasts  of  snow-dust  against  the 
broad  leaves.  It  appears  in  maoy 
of  the  Pompeiaa  fimooes.    Sohoa^ 
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sagfgests  that  this  does  Dot  prove  it 
a  Dative,  as  the  scenes  represented 
may  be  foreign  or  symbolical  But 
the  caution  is  nnoeoessarj.  The 
date-palm  was  certainly  common  of 
yore  in  maritime  Italy,  tboagh  no 
donbt  in  single  specimens.*  **  Yulgo 
in  Italic,  sed  steriles,"  says  Pliny  : 
who  accurately  distingnisbes  it  from 
the  dwarf-palm  or  chamaerops,  then, 
as  DOW,  more  characteristic  of  Sicily. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  nse  for 
which  Yirgil  recommends  it  in  the 
* Georgicji.'  Varro,  *  De  Re  Rastica/ 
is  still  more  to  the  poiot,  when  he 
classes  the  fibres  of  tbe  palm  along 
with  flax,  hemp,  and  reeds,  among 
materials  grown  on  tbe  farm,  wbicn 
may  be  tnrned  to  account  for  making 
coraac^e. 

••Thus  we  perceive,"  concludes 
our  naturalist,  '^tbat  the  vegetable 
world,  and  in  particular  the  list  of 
cultivated  vegetables,  has  under- 
gone many  changes  since  the  age 
when  Pompeii  fiourished ;  and  that, 
while  the  ancient  Pomfieians  enjoy- 
ed a  great  superiority  over  the 
moderns  in  respect  to  many  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  particularly  those 
arising  from  the  arts,  they  lacked 
nevertheless  some  very  valuable 
plants  which  increased  geographi- 
cal knowledge  and  extended  com- 
merce, have  procured  for  their  de- 
scendants." 

But  however  this  may  be,  no  one 
can  well  contemplate  in  earnest 
these  relics  of  a  most  curious  and 
refined  civilisation  —  in  some  re- 
spects perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
refined  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen — and  return  with  satisfaction 
to  the  coarse  generalisation  of  the 
disciples  of  universal  progress  in 
the  affairs  of  humanity,  with  whose 
speculations  we  have  been  latelv 
surfeited.  The  feelings  which  such 
inquiries  excite  are  assuredly  more 
akin  to  those  with  which  they  in- 
spired the  proud  and  melancholy 
Leopardi,  when  he  turned  from 
them   and  from  the  wealth  of  con- 


ception and  nobleoesB  of  sentiment 
with  which  the  ancient  world 
abounded,  to  that  long  degradation 
of  subsequent  ages,  out  of  which 
humanity  is  in  truth  only  now  em- 
erging. Very  grand,  though  pro* 
foundly  sorrowful,  are  those  hues 
of  his,  entitled  ^Bruto  minore,*  in 
which  he  portrays  the  expiring  pa- 
triot, not  as  bewailing  his  prcaent 
catastrophe,  nor  calling  on  the  gods 
for  present  revenge,  but  as  brood  iog, 
in  utter  hopelessness  of  spirit,  over 
**the  dark  forward  and  abysm  of 
time" — the  Erebus-like  blackness 
of  that  prospect  of  coming  degeneracy 
and  decay :  the  trance  of  ages,  into 
which  the  human  soul  was  about  to  fall. 

"  In  pegglo 
Preclpttanol tempi:  e  inAlt*affida 
M.  putridi  nipoti 

L*oQor  d'egregie  menU,  e  la  suprema 
I>«*  mlBeii  vendetta.** 

For  the  duration  of  that  era  of 
decline  was  indeed  such  as  we  are 
sufficientlv  accustomed  to  measore 
backwards,  in  historical  reflection  ; 
but  such  as,  when  contemplated  as 
a  future,  the  conception  shrinks  from 
with  a  painfal  sense  of  incapacity. 
Thirteen  centuries  were  to  elapse  ere 
the  first  Italian  could  stretch  his 
hand  across  the  chasm  to  the  last 
Roman.  As  the  paradise  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  which  these  Campanian 
cities  nestled,  was  separated  from 
the  fertile  aspect  of  the  same  region 
in  modern  tioaes  by  a  formidable 
blank  of  centuries  of  duration,  so 
was  the  ancient  civilisation  from 
tbe  modern  by  a  similar  space  of 
intellectual  desert;  and  in  each  in- 
stance alike,  the  succeeding  age  can 
scarcely  appreciate  its  predecessor  as 
a  reality.  ' 

**  Gredetore  yinim  yentura  propago. 
^Cum  eegetes  itenun,  com  Jam  h»c  deserta 

yirebunt, 
Infra  urbes  populoaqae  preml** 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  per- 
sist in  cramming  os  with  that  drv 
formula   of    Positivism,   that    each 

feneration  enjoys  the  '^accumulated 
nowledge"  of  preoediog  ones  1    Ask 


♦  It  was  noted  as  something  semi-prodigious  that  a  palm  tree  took  root  at  Rome, 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitol,  during  tbe  war  with  Perseus;  and  another 
in  the  pavement  of  Augustuses  house  on  the  Falatine.~Ampdre,  *  L'Histoire  Bo- 
maine  a  Rome.* 
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those  ooQDtlesa  milltODS  of  Obioese 
who  vegetate,  geoeration  after  gene- 
^  fatioD,  in  the  vast  interior  of  their 
empire  apart  from  all  foreign  iDfla- 
ence,  how  mach  of  *'  accomulated 
knowleclge"  their  commuDity  has 
gathered  einoe  the  days  of  God  fa- 
cias ;  ask  the  black  nations  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  what  amooot  of 
<»  progress''  distingaisbes  tliem  from 
their  ancestors  known  to  Herodo- 
tas  or  to  Leo  Africanns  ;  ask  the 
wretched  remnants  of  tribes  which 
wander  over  the  American  wilder- 
ness, whether -their  progenitors,  the 
sons  of  those  who  came  thither  over 
the  ocean,  were  fewer  and  feebler 
and  more  ignorant  than  they  ?  For 
those  who  seek  troth  and  not 
phrases,  ''progress,"  as  the  term  is 
used  in  social  science,  Is  an  ^ttri- 
bate  not  of  mankind,  bat  'oi  the 
Earopean  family  alone ;  and  of  that 
familjr  only  since  the  discovery  of 
printing.  What  that  incomparably 
greatest  of  all  merely  human  events 
may  have  done  towards  fixing  the 
elements  of  social  improvement,  and 
converting  Into  a  permanent  ad- 
vance that  which  was  before  only  a 
precarioas,  oscillatory  movement^ 
we  need  not  now  consider.  It  may 
be  that  the  so-called  triamphal 
march  of  humanity  is  now  secured 
from  repulse,  and  that,  as  some  of 
our  latest  speculators  seem  to  hold, 
the  powers  of  nature  which  we  em- 
ploy will  begin  of  themselves  to 
decay  before  our  capability  of  em- 
ploying them  abates.  But  all  this, 
if  so,  does  not  annul  the  melan- 
cjioly  record  of  previous  periods  of 
loss  and  retreat.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  no  doubt,  for  os  to  realise 
thqse  periods.  In  our  healthy  exu- 
berance of  life  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  state  of  chronic  political  ebb 
or  decline — a  state,  that  is,  in  which 
each  generation,  instead  of  profiting 
by  the  '*  accumulated  knowledge " 
of  its  predecessors,  lets  something 
of  the  results  of  that  knowledge 
drop  from  its  enfeebled  grasp  ;  is 
reduced  in  numbers,  less  provided 
with  the  external  comforts  of  life, 
weaker  against  aggression,  poorer 
in   substance,  feebler   in    spirit,   in- 


ferior in  mental  acqairemeots ; 
nevertheless,  such  periods  have  been 
beyond  all  doubt  The  history  of 
the  Bjrzantine  empire  furnishes  one 
well  known  to  all  ;  and  many  sach 
have  rolled  drearily  away  id  the 
dimmer  ages  of  early  time,  sioce 
the  subjects  of  Nimrod  were  dis- 
persed on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Bat 
let  us  take  the  most  familiar,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  truest,  instanoe 
of  what  we  mean,  ftnd  which  hap- 
pens also  to  be  most  germane  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Gould  a  modem 
really  do  what  many  a  visitor  to 
Pompeii  has  striven  to  do  in  in- 
tense eagerness  of  fancy;  could  he 
restore  those  truncated  columns  and 
repeopie  those  desoli^te  streets,  and 
actually  converse  with  some  culti- 
vated contemporary  of  Pliny  and 
Juvenal,  or  Gicero  and  Horace; 
one  can  fancy  that  the  feeling  on 
both  sides,  after  the  first  strange- 
ness of  the  meeting  had  been  got 
over,  would  be  one  of  surprise,  that 
two  specimens  of  humanity  of  such 
distant  origin  could  have  so  much 
in  common.  In  moral  and  social 
philosophy;  in  political  speculation; 
in  appreciation  of  eloquence,  litera- 
ture, art,  they  would  really  find 
themselves  —  some  exceptioos  apart 
which  would  give  zest  to  the  con- 
versation—  almost  on  the  same 
ground.  In  respect  ^of  matters  of 
still  more  intimate  interest  —  the 
innelr  clothing,  as  it  were,'  of  civi- 
lised existence — in  their  estimate  of 
physical  and  mental  pursuits,  ten- 
dencies, weaknesses,  pleasures,  and 
pains,  and  their  rdation  to  each 
other — each  would  feel  that  he 
understood  his  companion ;  each 
would  be  conscious  as  it  were,  of 
possessing  a  key  to  many  of  the 
other's  inmost  feelings.  This  would 
be  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  ancients  have 
been  our  tutors,  and  that  much 
of  our  mental  furniture  is  de> 
rived  directly  from  them.  But 
also,  in  great  measure,  to  mere 
similarity  of  circumstances,  which 
engenders  similarity  of  ideas.  Givi- 
lisations  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other,    even    io    many     pointa    of 
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iniDiiteiien,  as  those  of  modern  eothoslaBtic  disciple  of  progress 
Europe  and  of  the  Rome  of  Cicero  chooses  to  count  these  ebbs  as  in- 
or  the  Athens  of  DemoetheDef>,  significant  ezceptions  to  his  gene- 
mast^  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  ral  theory  of  flow,  let  ns  remember 
have  strongly  corresponding  spiri-  that  a  space  of  a  thoosand  jears, 
taal  and  mental  emotions,  and  cor-  however  unimportant  to  a  geologist, 
responding  language  wherein  to  ex-  is  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
presd  them.  historical  existence  of  man. 

Now  let  us  alter  the  picture:  let       And    this,  as    many    Lave    said, 

the  man   of  the  nineteenth  centnry  though     not    many  truly  feel  it,  is 

wake  ap  under  the  shadow  of  Win-  one  of  the  most  real  advantages  of 

Chester     or    Canterbury    Cathedral,  classical    study,    and     one    of     the 

such    as    the    Saxons     had    reared  charms  which    make  us  turn   baok 

them,   and,   to   give   him    the   best  to  it  with   recurring  affection,  after 

company  of    the  day,  let  him   con-  resnltless    wanderings     in     company 

sort  with   a  baron  or   an  abbot  of  with    the    *'  Positivists."     He    who 

the  time  of    the  Norman  conquest,  has   imbibed  its  lessons   deeply  can 

£xoq>t    the   subject  of   religion,  of  hardly  find    his  judgment    much  af- 

whicb    we    would    not    now  speak,  fected    by    those   metaphors   turned 

what    single   topio  could  they  have  into    arguments    which    pass    com 

in     common  7     Would  thev  not  be  monly   current,   likening   the   youth, 

separated  from  each  other  by  a  bar-  manhood,  and  old  age   of  the  world 

rier    as   high    and    strong    as    any  to  those  of  aa  individnal;   nor  will 

which  divides  contemporary  civilised  he  readily  adopt  the  formulas  of  a 

from  savage  man  ?    What  object  (ex-  recent  clever  writer  of  the  Positive 

cept  possibly  horses  and  dogs),  coald  school,    that   **  we    mav   expect  to 

they    appreciate    together  ?      What  find,  in    the    history   of    man,  each 

points  of  morals  or  science  or  politics,  successive     age     incorporating   Into 

small    talk,   sentiment,    or    humour,  itself  the   substance  of    the  preced- 

woald  suit  them  both  ?    How  could  ing,"  and* that  *'  this  power,  whereby 

they  argue  on  premises   which  one  the  present  ever  gathers  into   itself 

woald  assume  as  certain  and  the  other  the  results  of  the    past,    transforms 

would    treat    with    contempt  ?    The  the  human  race  into  a  colossal  man, 

medieval  wight  would  certainly  rate  whose  life  reaches  from  the  creation 

the  modern  at  a  very  dififerent  value  to  the  day  of  judgment"    Classical 

frond  bis  own   estimate   of   himself;  study  made   men    pedants,    after    a 

and    if  the  modern  escaped  with  a  fashion,  two    centuries  ago;  at  pre- 

whole    skin     from     the     interview,  sent  its   efiect  is   to  preserve  them 

which  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  of,  he  from    an  equally  tasteless    and    less 

would  find  his  romantic  respect  for  innocent     pedantry.      By     bringing 

the    baron,  or   veneration    for    the  clearly  before  our  view  that  magni- 

ecdesiastic,    very     little     increased,  ficent  phantasma  of  great  commun- 

They    would    be    denizens  of    alien  ities   entombed,    and    great,  conoep-' 

spheres,    and     would     converse     in  tions  buried    with  them,  it  weakens 

utterly  dissonant  tongues.  the    ordinary    temptation     to    over- 

And  yet    the    Norman    was    our  value   ourselves    and    our    age.    It 

countryman ;    was  nearer    to  us  by  displays  to  ns    the    vast    ocean    of 

many  an  age  than  the  Boman ;  and  moral  and  intellectual  being  such  as 

pusseesed    the    "accumulated   know-  it  really  is,  subject  to  aeons  of  rise 

ledge  "  (had  such  a  thing  really  ex-  and  fall,  and  not  a   steady  onward 

kiM  before  the   invention  of  print-  current  continually  gaining  groand; 

log),  of  many  an   intervening*  gene-  and,    by    so    doing,    administers    a 

ration.    But    these   were    in    truth  reasonable    check   to    that    ''Excel- 

generatioos    of    decline,   not  of  ad-  sior"  tendency  which    elevates    but 

vanoe ;  a   decline   often  hardly  sen-  often   misleads   us  —  an    indiscrimi- 

sible,  or  arrested  for  a  time,  but  on  nating  confidence  in  the  destiny  and 

the    whole   prodigious.    And   if  the  powers  of  our  species. 
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It  18  not  probable  that  munj  of  of  craft  or  gnile  or  Belf-interfrt 
oar  readers  will  meet  with  the  as  motives  of  political  ooodnct, 
Tolames,  lately  pablished  in  Wash-  yielding  at  last  to  a  surprised  and 
ington,  containing  the  correspond-  monrnfol  conviction  of  the  sad 
ence  of  American  diplomatists  dnr-  truth,  and  a  touching  and  simple 
iDg  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  style  of  moralising  over  human 
But,  after  perosing  some  of  the  delinquency,  are  the  cbaracteris- 
specimens  we  shall  offer,  they  will  tics,  on  paper,  of  the  diplomatists 
DO  doubt  agree  with  us  in  thinking  who  have  particularly  dtstinguisbed 
it  a  pity  that  these  productions  themselves  in  the  pleasing  and  pas- 
should  not  be  generally  known,  toral  pursuits  we  have  attempted  to 
Under  any  circamstances,  most  enumerate.  Everybody  who  has 
people  would  find  something  comi-  read  American  speeches  must  have 
cal  in  a  set  of  elderly  gentlemen,  en-  noticed  in  them  a  tendency  to  flow- 
gaged  in  important  businesp,  ex-  ery  sentiment  and  to  ancient  and 
changing  by  letter  moral  sentiments  fish-like  metaphors,  snch  as  the 
suited  to  a  schoolboy's  theme.  Bat  audiences  of  the  Old  World  would 
when  the  compositions  thus  embel-  rejects  Why  the  not  very  immaeo- 
lished  are  of  the  kind  known  to  the  late  or  poetical  oiaaees  who  consti- 
world  as  State  Papers,  and  when  tute  a  New  York  mob  should  espe- 
the  writers,  who  thus  aim,  like  the  cially  relish  this  style  of  orktory,  we 
interlocutors  in  a  religious  novel,  cannot  explain ;  but  it  is  the  fact 
at  the  instruction  of  the  universe  that  it  seems  to  succeed  in  Ajneriea 
thiough  the  ^medium  of  dialogue,  whether  the  audience  be  a  constt- 
are .  American'  politicians,  the  effect  tuency,  or  a  bouse  of  assembly,  or 
produced  is  sucn  as  few  professed  the  population  of  a  Boston  lectors. 
humorists  could  hope  *  to  rival  room,  or  the  entertainers  of  an 
For  most  people  are  aware  nowa-  American  celebrity,  or  a  jury  in  a 
days  that  the  atmosphere  through  criminal  case  —  and  all  the  scribes 
which  those  politicians  must  pass  of  their  newspapers  indulge  in  the 
before  they  can  Attain  to  that  emi-  same  vein.  TJiat  it  does  succeed 
nence,  one  condition  of  which  is  may  appear  to  l>e  a  sufficiently  good 
the  writing  of  state  papers,  is  much  reason  why  the  parliamentary  and 
more  likely  to  develop  in  them  the  stamp  orators  of  America  should 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  than  the  habitually  launch  at  their  audiences 
guileleesness  of  the  dove.  Bemem-  such  sentences  as  are,  on  this  side 
bering  the  pushing  and  scrambling,  of  the  water,  never  addressed  to 
the  elbowing  of  vile  competitors,  any  but  the  galleries  at  a  Surrey 
the  truckling  and  corruption,  the  melodrama.  But  directly  the  speak- 
wire-pulling  and  log-rolling,  the  ers  are  placed  in  relation  to  foreign 
acquaintance  with  all  the  small  and  Governments,  they  think  it  neoes- 
dirty  ramifications  of  tickets  and  sary  to  engraft  00  the  florid  Rosa- 
platforms,  which  success  in  politics  Matilda  style  which  deals  with  Star- 
demands  in  the  States,  the  very  spangled  banners,"  ^  great,  glorious, 
last  vein  of  composition  we  should  and  free  people,"  and  ''the  best 
expect  to  find  these  gentlemen  Government  the  world  ever  saw,** 
especially  cultivating  would  be  that  the  virtuous  didactic  style  we  have 
in  which  the  sage  Imlac  addresses  attempted  to  describe,  and  which 
Basselas,  or  in  which  the  good  we  sappose  they  imagine  to  be  , 
godmother  improves  every  occa-  particularly  likely  to  influence  the 
sion  in  a  children's  story.  A  diffi-  counsels  of  such  guileless  and  sim- 
culty  to   believe    in    the    existence   pie-minded     statesmen    as     Gortcha- 
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koff,  Epchberg,  Bossell,  Palmerston,    ineurrectioD,    and    of    the    rnle    of 
and  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon.  BeDJamiD  P.  Batler  at  New  Orleans 

The  principal  agent  io  tbe  pioas  — ilJastrations  of  bb  remark,  wbicb 
attempt  to  inoculate  mankiod,  the  eminent  essayist  probably  did  \ 
through  their  governments,  with  not  at  that  time  expect 
virtuous  principles,  is  Mr.  William  In  the  early  part  of  bis  corres- 
Ht^nry  Seward.  The  circumstances  poodence,  Mr.  Seward's  opinions  of 
ander  which  the  benevolent  sage  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
perseveres  in  his  philanthropic  tbe  Sooth  afe  much  more  indal- 
efforts  are  not  such  as  are  favourable  gent  than  at  a  later  period.  "  The 
.  to  placid  meditation  or  composition.  IJnioo/'  he  says,  on  March  22,  1861, 
His  lucubrations  must  have  been  ''was  formed  upon  popular  consent, 
disturbed  not  unfrequently  by  the  and  must  always  practically  stand 
booming  of  Confederate  cannon,  on  the  same  basis.''  He  says,  on 
The  sudden  irruption  on  hia  privacy  April  10,  that  secession  is  '*  a  bad 
of  a  distracted  Finance  Minister,  a  enterprise,"  and  that  tbe  secession- 
desperate  War  Secretary,  or  a  be-  ists  are  "a  mipguided  portion  of 
wildered  President,  must  have  been  our  fellow-citizens."  But  he  goes 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  pro-  on  to  say  that  the  President  **  would 
secution  of  the  task.  Yet  that  he  not  be  disposed  to  reject  a  cardinal 
8tro;/gIed  successfully  with  those  dogma  of  theirs  (the  cit'zens  of 
ho^tiIe  influences  is  proved  by  the  the  Southern  States),  namely,  that 
enormous  volume  of  his  essays,  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
which  must,  we  estimate,  be  equal  reduce  the  seceding  States  to  obe- 
in  bulk,  for  one  year,  to  about  four  dience  by  conquest,  even  although 
Tolumes  of  the  original  edition  he  were  disposed  to  question  that 
of  *The  Rambler,'  under  which  proposition.  But,  in  /act,  the  Pre- 
tiile,   indeed,    they ,  might  not   inap-    sident    willinglu  accepts  it  as  true. 

§ropr lately  have  been  ^\i\A\9\i^.  \  Only  an  imperial  or  despotic  govern- 
eated  at  his  desk,  with  the  copy^menf  could  subjugate  thoroughly  ^ 
books  of  his  boyhood  at  hand  disaffected  and  insurrectUfnai-y  mem- 
Tor  quotation,  in  k  glow  of  philan-  bers  of  the  State.  This  Federal  re- 
thropy  that  cannot  fail  to  warm  publican  system  of  ours  is,  of  all 
what  he  would  himself  call  the  forms  of  government,  the  very  one 
"  moral  atmosphere ''  *  of  barbaric  which  is  most  unfitted  for  such  a 
Europe,  he  can  shut  his  eyes  to  labour."  And  he  goes  on  to  sag- 
passing  events,  and  find  sermons  gest  the  following  paternal  method 
in  civil  wars,  and  good  in  every-  of  bringing  back  the  prodigal  South, 
thing.     Immediatelv    on    his   acces-   and  providing  a  fatted  calf  for  it  :— 

f''°n*^K'' m"^'-  ?''  "^'T  ?  ''''''"'f  "The  system  has  within  itself  ade- 

to  all  the  Mm.sters  at  foreign  courts  ^e  pewiful,  conservative,  and  recu- 

in     the     follpwing     style;     ^^  Sir.-:-  ^^ative  foicea    Firmness  on  the  part 

Ihe  advocates  of   benevolence,    and  of  the  Government  in  maintaining  and 

tbe    believers     in    human     progress,  preserving  the  public  institutions  and 

encouraged     by    the    slow    thoifgh  property,   and   in  executing  the  laws 

marked  meliorations   of    the    barba-  where  authority  can  be  exercised  writh- 

rities  of   war   which    have  obtained  out  waging  war.  combioed  with  such  ^ 

in  modern  times,  have  been,  as  you  measures  of  justice,   moderation,    and 

are  well  aware,  recently  engaged,"  &c  forbearance  as  will   disarm   reasoning 

Since  that,  was    written,'  the    ad-  opposition,  will  be  sufficient  U>  secure 

vocates  of  benevolence  and  the  be-  *^«  public  safety  until  returning  refleo- 

lievers  in  human  progress  have  been  *i^°'  concurnng  with  the  fearfti    expe- 

;rtl\^'Tr^f fl  k  ^'?  ;"^"^;  r^oriiT^X^r'r^^ 

rations     of  stone  fleets,  of  corps  of  members  cheerfully  back  into  the  fami- 

licensed   plunderers,  of   the    submer-  j^^  ^bich,  after  il,  must  prove  tiieir     , 

Bion    of  great    tracts    of   cultivated  best  aud  happiest,  as  it  undenUbly  is  yj 

land,  of   the   devastation  of   half  a  their  most  natural,  home.    The  consti- 

Sta.te,  of  the  incitement  to   servile  tution  of  the  United  States  provides  for 
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tbat  retom  by  ftathorising  Googress,  on   sidenVa   aooeptanoe   of    tlie   dogma, 
application  to  be  made  by  a  cerUin  ma-    tosretber   with    the    UDfitoen  of  the 


jonty  of  the  States,  to  assemble  a  na- 
tional convention,  In  which*  the  organic 
law  can,  if  it  be  needful,  be  revised  so 
as  to  remove  all  real  obiBtacles  to  a  re- 
union, so  suitable  to  the  habts  of  the 
people,  and  so  eminently  conducive  to 
the  oommoQ  safety  and  welfiire." 

These  be  brave  words  and  higli 
BeDtimeots ;  bat  .their  valae  as  an 
expression  of  conciliatory  policy  is 
a  little  diminished  by  the  fact  that, 
as  the  seceding  States  were  then 
seven  oat  of  thirty- fonr,  the  coooes- 


F^eral  system  for  the  task  of  snb- 
jagation— a  task  proper  to  imperial 
or  despotic  goveromeDts  —  are  sud- 
denly lost  sight  of  along  with  the 
benevolent  scheme  for,  calling  on 
the  misguided  citiaens  to  abandon 
their  '*bad  enterprise,"  and  retom 
within  the  fold  of  the  IJoion;  and 
this  great,  glorioos,  and  free  Gov. 
ernment  is  driven  to  oonfesa  that' 
its  only  alternative  is  the  rode  and 
barbarous  one  hitherto  repudiated, 
of  force,  sQch  as  the  moat  abject  mon- 


sion  spolcen  of,  being  dependent  on  archv  might  adopt  To  such  oom- 
the  '*  application  to  be  made  by  a  plexion  must  even  the  moat  beneficent 
certain  majority  of  the  States  *'  (two-  institntioos  come  under  the  pressure  of 
thirds)  was  an  impossibility.  And  necessity.  And  this  change  of  Mr. 
in  fact  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  Beward's  tone  is  contemporaneoiiB  with 
favoar  of  Secession  is,  that  the  con-  his  observation  of  the  sudden  appear- 
stitotion  provides  no  means  where-  ance  of  inflexible  and  enthusiastic  re- 
by  a  minority,  or  indeed  anything 
but  a  large  majority,  of  States  cap 
obtain  a  remedy  for  their  grievances, 
should  the  interests  of  the  remain- 
der reader  them  adverse. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  however, 
a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  Secretary's  dream,  leading 
him  to  retract  even  this  visionary 
compromise. 

"  What  is  now  seen  in  this  country," 
he  tells  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  the  oo  urrence, 
by  no  means  peculiar,  but  frequent  in 
all  countries,  more  frequent  even  in 
Great  Britain  than  here,  of  an  armed 
insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to 
overthow  the  regularly  constituted  and 
established  Oovernment  There  if,  of 
course^  the  employment  of  force  by  the 
Govemmeni  to  suppreae  the  iatfurrec^ion, 
as  every  othe/  Government  neoessarily 
employs  force  in  such  cases.  But  these 
incidents  by  no  means  constitute  a  state 
of  war  impairiog  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Government,  creating  belligerent  sec- 
tions, and  entitling  f3reign  States  to  in- 
tervene or  to  act  as  neutrals  between 
them,  or  in  any  'other  way  to  cast  off 
their  lawful  obligations  to  the  nation 
thus  for  the  moment  disturbed.  Any 
other  principle  than  this  would  be  to 
resolve  government  everywhere  into  a 
thing  of  accident  and  caprice,  and  ulti- 
mately all  human  society  into  a  state 
of  perpetual  war." 

Here  the  facts  of  the  Union, 
founded  on  consent,  and  of  the  Pre- 


solve  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
North  to  put  down  the  Secession  bj 
military  power. 

At  this  time  two  objeots  are  diligent- 
ly prosecuted  by  the  high-minded -Sew- 
ard, always  on  the  highest  groaadi 
The  one  is  the  task  of  convincing  the 
British  Government  that  it  hasfalleo 
into  a  grave  error  in  acknowledging 
^the  South  as  a  belligerent,  and  warn- 
ing it  against  receiving  the  "  mistioD- 
aries  orthe  insurgents,''  as  he  terma 
the  commissbners  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  '*The  cause  of  the 
North,"  he  says,  ^involves  the 
independence  of  nations  and  the 
right  of  human  nature."  '*  We  feei 
free  to  assume  that  it  is  the  general 
conviction  of  men,  not  only  here, 
but  in  a;ll  other  countries,  that  this 
Federal  Union  affords  *a  better  sys- 
tem than  any  other  that  oould  be 
contrived  to  assure  the  safety,  the 
peace,  the  prosperity,  the  welfare, 
and  the  happiness  of  all  the  States 
of  which  it  is  composed."  "  It  is  a 
war,*'  he  says  elsewhere,  "against 
human  nature:'*  and  again,  *'The 
wit  of  man  fails  to  suggest,  not 
merely  a  better  political  system, 
having  the  same  objects  as  the  pre- 
sent Union,  but  even  any  possible 
substitute  for  it.*'  And  on  the  2 Let 
Julv,  "I  cannot  leave  the  sobject 
without  endeavouring  once  more, 
as  I  have  so  often  done  before,  to 
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iodaoe  Vit  Britlah  GoTeroment  to  Bot,  aa  we  mid,  this  was  not  tfae 
realise  the  oODvictiOD  wbioh  I  have  only  poiot  to  wfdcli  tbe  bigh-miDded 
more  than  oooe  expressed  lo  this  Secretary  at  this  period  directed  his 
correspondeoce,  that  tbe  policy  of  efforts.  At  the  Ooogress  of  Faria 
tbe  Goveromeot  is  one  that  is  in  1856  the  maritime  Powers  of 
based  on  interests]  of  the  greatest  Europe  had  come  to  an  agreement 
importance  and  sentimeo^  of  the  in  order  to  mitigate  the  severities 
higbebt  Tirtoe,  and  therefore  is  in  of  war,  by  which  among  other 
BO  case  likely  to  be  changed,  what-  stipnlations,  privateering  was  abo- 
ever  may  be  the  varying  fortu*^^  liehed  so  far  as  tbe  parties  to  the 
of  the  war  at  borne,  or  tbe  action  compact  were  concerned.  In  this 
T>f  foreign  nations  on  this  subject,  agreement  America  bad  refoRed  to 
while  tbe  policy  of  foreign  Statea  join,  aniens  an  article,  specially  fa- 
rests  on  ephemeral  interests  of  com-  voarable  to  herself,  sboald  be  in- 
meroe  or  ambition."  **  Sare  we  are  trodaced.  Bat  the  flame  of  phil- 
tbat  the  transaction  now  going  on  anthropy  which  glowed  so  ardently 
tb  oar  coontry  involves  the  pro:  in  Mr.  Seward's  breast,  now  lit  np 
greas  of  civilisation  and  bomaniivj  tbe  question  which  bad  been  bnriea 
and  equally  sure  that  our  attitade  in  obscurity  since  1857,  and  he  pro- 
in  it  is  right,  and  no  less  sure  that  posed  of  course  from  tbe  most  ele- 
onr  press  and  onr  statesmen  are  vated  motives,  that  America  should 
eqaal    in    ability   and    influence   to  now  join  the  convention.     As  pro- 


any  in  Kurope." 

Manifestly    to     conntenance     any 
power    hostile    to   so  -  beneficent   a 


vision  bad  orginally  been  made  for 
tbe  admission  Of  parties  wishing 
subsequently    to    accede    to   it,    no 

system  would  be  almost  as  bad  aa  difficulty    appeared,   and   everything 

to  acknowledge  Satan  and  tbe  rebel  seemed  to    work   smoothly  —  Minis- 

adgela    as    Mligerents.       But    lest  ters    arranging   and  conceding,  con- 

"  tbe  cupidity  and  caprice  of  Great  ventions   made   ready  for   signature, 

Britain,"  to  which,  he  says,  the  dia-  and  all  going  merry  as  a  marriage-bell, 
nnionists  will    appeal,  should  render       But  it  bad  occurred  to  tbe   sos- 

her  blind  to  soch  high  considerations,  picious  mind  of  Lord  Russell,  whose 

he  takes  a  lower  ground  with  her,  and  political  jnorala  had  been  debanohed 

delivers,  May  21, 1861,  tbe  following  by  long  diplomatic  intercourse  with 

ominous  and  prophetic  warning.: —  the    barbaric   Cabinets    of    Europj^  ^ 

-  Great  Britain  has  but  to  wait  a  fete  if^  ^^^JJ^  l!f ''1«''"L'1.?±'!^ 

months,  and  all  ber  pi^ent  incoDveni-  \'''  "«    ^^^\    '°     }^     immaculate 

enc^awill  cease  with  our  own  troublea  Btatesmen  of  America,  that  a  great 

If  she  take  a  diflerent  courae,  she  will  advantage    would     accrue    to      the 

calculate  for  herself  tbe  uUifnate  as  well  Northern    Government   i>y    joinmg 

as  the  immediate  coosequenots,  and  will  in  tbe  Declaration  at  this  juncture, 

consider  wbat   posiiion   she  wUl   hold  because    tbe   abolition  ^f   privateer- 
when  she  shall  have  for  ever  lost  tbe/ing  would  exclude   the  South  from 

sympathies  and  affections^  of  the  only  all    tbe    ports     of    Europe,    which 

nation  on  whose  sympathies  and  afltc-  would  of  course  stfll  be  open  to  the^ 

tions  she  has  a  natural  claim."  regular  navy   of   the   North.      Noti 

It  is  a  sad. picture  thus  presented  that   the  proposals   of   Mr.  Seward 

to  08  of  tbe  British  Fytbias  aban-  ^^re  likely  to  inspire  tbe  suspicion ; 

doned  by  tbe  American  Damon,  and  K    taking    the    lofty   grounds    of 

left    alone    and     friendless    in    tbe  benefit    to    the    baman     race,    bis 

world.      Yet  with  that  direful  con-  P^pera  on  the  aubject  contained  but 

sequence   we   are  threatened    unleas  ^wo    slight    incidental   allusions    to 

wc  accept  tbe  idea  of  neutrality  en-  the   ro"w>r  point     The  Provisional 

tertoloed  in  common  by  Mr.  Seward  Government     of    tbe     Confederates 

and  Mr.  Bright,  who  regard  it  not  ^^^  be  said,  "taken  the  bad  reso- 

aa  a  •*  cold  and  unfriendly,"  but  aa  a  l^^ion   ♦<>  invite  privateers    to  prey 

highly  entboaiaatio,  oonditioD.  vpon  the  peacefol  commerce  of  the 
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United  States."  And  on  the  21flt 
May  he  says  to  Mr.  AdaniB,  ''Yon 
already  have  car  antbority  to  pro- 
poee  to  her  oar  accession  to  that 
becIaratioD.  If  she  refase  it,  it  can 
only  be  because  she  ia  willing  to 
become  the  patron  of  privateering 
when  aimed  at  onr  devastation." 
These  are  the  only  hints  on  the 
sobject  given  to  the  American 
Ministers.  Towards  foreign  Gov- 
vernments  the  elevated  tone  of 
public  virtue  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment jarred  by  the  discordant  note 
of  immediate  advantage. 

But  the  crafty  Russell,  led  by 
the  low  canning  of  the  Earopean 
diplomatic  mind,  had,  while  ap- 
•  pearing  to  accede  with  perfect 
frankness  to  the  American  pro- 
posal, made  this  seemingly  casual 
remark,  "  I  need  scarcely  add  that, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
engagement  will  be  prospective, 
and  will  not  invalidate  anything 
already  done"  —  meaning,  of  coarse, 
We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your 
adhesion  to  the  compact,  hot  the 
prohibition  of  privateering  must 
not  apply  to  the  Oonrederate?, 
whom  we  have  already  acknow- 
ledged as  belligerents. 

The  manner  in  which  *the  vir- 
tnoas  statesmen  of  tbe  Republic 
wiewed  this  passage  or  **  implied 
reservation  "  was  highly  character- 
istic. Incapable  of  guile  them- 
selves, they  could  not  suspect  that 
they  could,  be  the  objects  of  sus- 
picion. It  was  impossible  to  say 
what  might  be  hidden  behind  the 
mysterioQs  words.  Mr.  Seward  pro- 
fessed himself  totally  in  the  dark, 
and  demanded  e:Q>lanation.  Where- 
upon Lord  John  declares  "that  her 
Majesty  does  not  intend  thereby  to 
undertake  any  engagement  which 
shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  in- 
direct, on  the  internal  differences  now 
prevailing  in  the  United  States." 

If  the  high-minded  Secretary  was 
startled  by  tbe  original  passage,  he 
was  deeply  wound^  by  the  expla- 
nation. To  suppose  that  the  Ame- 
rican Government  were  aiming  at 
any  petty  advantage  over  the  Con- 
federates in  the  matter  was  a  point 


beneath  notice.  The  Minister  ap- 
pointed to  conclude  the  eonvention 
says,  indeed  — 

^'Tbe  natural  effect  of  such  an  ac- 
CompatiioaeDt  would  seem  to  be  to  im- 
ply that  the  Government  of  th6  Uoiied 
State?  might  be  desir  >as  at  this  time 
to  take  a  part  in  the  Decoration,  not 
from  any  hi^h  purpose  or  durable  policy, 
but  with  tbe  view  of  aecurinic  some  small 
temporary  object  in  tbe  unhappy  atrotrgia 
whieh  )8  go  ng  on  at  home.  Such  an  in* 
feroDoe  would  spoil  all  the  value  that 
might  be  attached  to  the  aot  itseUl'' 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  best 
way  to  restore  the  full  value  to  the  act 
would  have  been  to  reject  the  petty 
despised  advantage  by  accepting  the 
convention  with  the  reservation.  Hot 
so  deeply  have  the  virtoous  statesmen 
been  wounded  by  the  unworthy  sospi- 
cion,  that  they  have  no  heart  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  bnsiness.  They  have  done 
their  best  for  humanity,  and  failed 
Tbe  reservation  was  so  uousaal,  so 
informal,  and  it  so  complicated  the 
matter  that  the  negotiation  mast 
be  suppended,  said  the  Amerieao 
Secretary  —  hoping,  however,  with 
habitual  pathos,  that  it  might  be 
resumed  **  in  some  happier  time." 

Britannia  having  thus,  by  the  re- 
fusal pf  the  American  Q<>vemQieDt 
to  proceed  with  the  negotiatioo, 
clearly  constitated  herself  the  pa- 
tron of  privateering,  and  bavioi; 
also  declined  to  aooept  Mr.  Seward's 
interpretation  of  oeutrality,  most 
henceforth  expect  him  to  regard 
her  as  a  Puritan  conscious  of  being 
in  a  state  of  grace  would  regard 
some  wretched  backslider  still  in 
the  bonds  of  iniquity.  Bot  in  tbe 
midst  of  his  homilies  an  event  bad 
occarred  which  had  forced  from  him 
a  very  nati^al  expression  of  alarm, 
the  efifect  of  which  in  the  state  papers 
is  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  the 
delivery  of  an  eloquent  seriiioo,  should 
howl  with  angnish  on  feeling  a  sharp 
twinge  of  the  gout.  Mr.  Seward's  bowl 
being  a  short  one,  we  give  it  entire:— 

»'  [ConJUSUntUU.] 

DiPAOTimrr  or  8rATC« 
WAflBuroTOK,  Julp  it,  1S6L  r. 

It  Silt, --My  despatch,  No.  41,  dated 
July  21,  was  delayed  beyood  Ibe  proper 
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maii'day  bj  ciroumatances  entirely  be- 
yond my  control.  I  trosti  however, 
that  it  will  still  be  in  time. 

**  Our  army  of  the  Potomao  on  Snnday 
last  met  a  reverse  equally  severe  and  un- 
expected. For  a  day  or  two  the  panic 
which  had  produced  the  result  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  panic  that  seemed  to  threaten 
to  demoralise  the  countrv.  But  that  evil 
has  ceased  already.  The  result  is  al- 
ready seen  in  a  vigorous  reconstruction 
upon  d  scale  of  greater  magnitude  and 
increased  enthusiasm. 

'*  It  is  not  likely  that  anything  will 
now  be  done  here  hastily  or  inconsider- 
ately affecting  our  foreign  relations. 

'^I  am  sir,  respectfaUy,  your  obedient 
Beryant, 

William  H.  Sewabd. 
Cbamles  ?aAi(cis  Adams,  Esq., 
Ac.         4c.         Ac.*' 

An  interval  of  three  days  anfficed, 
however,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
restore  the  elastic  spirits  of  the  buoy- 
ant Secretary,  for  on  29  ih  July  he 
Bays: — 

"  You  will  hear  of  a  reverse  of  our 
amos  in  Virginia.  The  exaggerations  of 
the  result  have  been  as  great  as  the  pub- 
lic impatience,  perhaps,  which  brought  It 
about  But  the  affair  wiU  not  produce 
any  serious  injury.  The  strength  of  the 
insurrection  is  not  broken,  but  it  is  not 
fQitnidable.  The  vigour  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  increased,  and  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Do  not  be  misled  by  panic  reports 
of  danger  apprehended  for  the  cajntal." 

And  on  the  12lh  Angost  Seward's 
himbelf  again, — 

^  The  shock  produced  by  the  reverse 
of  our  arms  at  Bull  Run  has  passed 
away.  The  army  is  reorganised;  the 
elections  show  that  reaction  against  dis- 
union has  begun  in  the  revolutionary 
States,  and  we  may  confidently  look  for 
a  restoration  of  the  national  authority 
throughout  the  Union.  If  our  foreign 
relations  were  once  promptly  reestablish- 
ed on  their  former  ba^is,  the  disunion 
sentiment  would  languish  and  perish 
within  a  year."  ^ 

In  this  way,  after  each  defeat,  or 
''reverse  of  onr  arms,"  be  presently 
consoles  himself  by  extracting  a^pre- 
cions  jewel,  in  the  shape  of  a  moral, 
from  the  front. of  adversity,  and  trans- 
mitting it  for  the  comfort  of  the  Amer- 
ican envoya.    We  all  remember  the 


achievement  which  first  made  Jaekaon 
famous,  of  turning  snddenly  on  Banks 
at  Winchester  aikl  driving  him  bead- 
long  over  the  Potomac,  previous  to 
joining  in  the  general  movement  against 
M'Olellan  on  the  Ohickahominy.  Upon 
that  event  Mr.  Seward  remarks  to  Mr. 
Adams : — 

"The  defeat  of  General  Banks  at  Win- 
chester yesterday,  and  his  withdrawal 
across  the  Potomac,  are  Just  now  the 
prominent  incidents  of  the  war.  A  care- 
ful Consideration  of  the  'affair  results  in 
the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  was  one  cf  merely  en* 
ergeUc  sPrategy.y 

What  this  can  possibly  mean,  or 
why  it  should  be  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Seward,  or  what  satisfaction  it  coald 
convey  to  Mr.  Adams,  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  divine.  Again,  on  July 
7tb,  when  M'Glellan  had  been  driven 
from  the  York  to  the  James  River,  he 
tells  Mr.  Adams  that — 

"The  eflQciency  of  the  army  of  the 
Union  is  improved.  ...  If  the  re- 
presentative parties  had  now  to  choose 
whether  they  would  have  the  national 
army  where  it  is  and  as  it  is,  9r  back 
again  where  it  was  and  as  it  Wt^s,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  insurgents 
would  prefer  to  it  the  position  and  condi- 
tion on  the  Pamunkey,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Union  the  one  now  attained  on  the 
banks  of  the  James.  .  .  .  Theinsur- 
genis  and  the  world  abroad  will  see  that 
the  virtue  of  the  people  is  adequate  to 
the  responsibilities  which  Providence  has 
cast  upon  them.* 

July  12th,  he  states  the  cheering 
fact  that  a  force  is  **  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Pope,  who  has 
achieved  great  sacoesses  in  the  West- 
ern States,  and  is  esteemed  an  officer 
of  great  ability."    • 

July  28th,  he  aaya :  *'  Oar  assault 
npon  Richmond  is  for  the  moment  ana- 
peoded.  No  great  and  striking  move- 
ments or  achievements  are  occnrriog, 
and  the  Government  is  rather  prepar- 
ing its  energies  for  renewed  operations 
than  continuing  to  snrprise  the  world 
with  new  and  brilliant  victories."  Tboa  J 
much  in  the  way  of  particular  infornia*  *^ 
tion,  but  the  moral  presently  follows : — 

"  It  is  not  upon  isolated  events,  much 
less  upon  transitory  popular  impulses. 
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that  Grovernments  are  expected  to  build 
their  policies  in  regard  to  foreign  conn- 
tries,  ^hat  I  think  is  important^  not 
less  for  foreign  nations  than  for  ourselves, 
IB  always  to  hold  our  civil  war  onder 
contemplation,  not  merely  as  streams 
of  unequal  widths  aad  intermltiing  cur- 
rents, but  as  one  oontiouous  river,  and 
80  not  to  forget  its  source,  its  direction, 
and  not  only  Its  immediate  and  local, 
but  alfio  its  ultimate  an<f  universal,  ef- 
fects."      . 

And  before  the  reader  can  recover 
from  this  tremendous  passage,  it  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  another  :^ 

"  It  is  only  the  reflecting  observer  who 
habitually  oonsidere  the  coarse  of  events 
Otxmrring  in  auy  one  country  as  beicg 

determiued,  or  at  least  materially  influ-  

enced  by  natural  causes  lying  wholly  or   made  in  countenancing  such  a  fallioi 


to  combine  all  our  forces  in  fix)nt  of  Bidi- 
mond.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially aoc)mplished  without  any  ca- 
sualty. Our  new  levies  are  coming  id  in 
great  numbers  and  in  fine  spirits.  The 
gloom  has  passed  away  from  the  puUie 
mind.  Although  our  arrangements  for 
resuming  offensive  operations  are  yet  in- 
complete, we  h0ve  much  oonfldenoe  in 
being  able  to  do  so  speedily  and  with  de- 
cisive effect  .  .  ,.  It  is  represented 
to  us  that  the  popular  determifation  to 
maintain  the  Uuion  has  at  no  time  been 
as  unanimous  and  as  earnest  as  it  is 
now.'* 

And  80  on  pf  all  events,  wbetfaer  pro- 
mising socoess  or  ending  in  diaost^r*; 
the  object  being  to  persuade  foreign 
Qovernments  what  a    mistake   they 


in  part  outside  of  that  country,  and  which 
create  a  force  commonly  recognised  under 
various  name*)  as  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
or  the  spirit  or  the  genius  of  the  age  or 
of  the  times.*' 


business  as  Secession.  And  when  the 
prospect  is  especially  cheerful— wheai 
patriots  under  arms  are  counted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  when  any 
snccesaes  call  for  a  fresh  enumeration 
After  uttering  this  extraordinary  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Republic— a 
sentence,  one  might  expect  the  oraole  judicious  menace  is  insinnated  in  the 
to  become  exhausted  ;  but  not  at  all :  despatch,  by  hinting  that  as  soon  as 
it  continues  to  pour  forth  pages  of  rea-  the  rebellion  is  crushed  (which  is  al- 
Boning  equally  close  and  clear  on  this  ways  just  going  to  be)  the  shortcom- 
8ame  28tb  Jnly.  And  what  do  our  iogs  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  as- 
readers  think  of  this  splendid  passage,  sist  the  Union  in  its  **  hour  of  dis- 
written  April  14th?—  ytress,"  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the 

•*  It  is  believed  that  this  survey  of  the#  victorious  and  tbrioe-potent  Northern 
military  position  of  the^Government  may   people;    For  instance,  on  January  31 


serve  to  satisfy  Great  Britain  that  those 
statesmen  here  and  abroad  who,  a  year 
ago,  mistook  a  political  syncope  for  na- 
tional death  and  dissolution,  altogether 
misunderstood  the  resources,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  energies  of  the  American 
Union.  The  blood  that  at  first  retreated 
to  the  heart,  is  now  coursing  healthily 
through  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
whole  system ;  andVhat  seemed  at  first 
to  be  a  hopeless  paralysis,  was  in  fact  but 
the  beginning  of  an  organic  change  to 
more  robust  and  vigorous  health  thw  the 
nation  has  ever  before  enjoyed." 

And  when  M'Glellan  finally  aban- 
doned the  peninsula  with  the  wreck  of 
his  army,  it  is  announced  to  Mr.  Adams, 
and  to  Mr.  Dayton,  the  Minister  to 
France,  in  this  way  :— 

**  General  Halleok,  upon  takmg  com- 
mand of  the  army,  made  a  careAil  survey 
of  the  entire  military  position,  and  con- 
duded  thereupon  to  withdraw  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  peninsula,  (yid 


he  says  :— 

*'  I  have  observed  that  the  British  peo- 
ple were  satisfied  with  the  vigor  and  the 
energy  of  the  preparations  which  their 
Government  made  for  the  war  which  they 
expected  to  occur  between  them  and  our^ 
selves.  Ji  rnay  be  profitable  for  tu  oil  to 
reflect  that  the  military  and  naval  prepar- 
ations which  have  been  made  by  this 
Government  to  put  down  the  ibsurreo> 
tion  have,  every  day  since  the  first  ol 
May  last,  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the 
daily  propwirtion  of  tiioee  war-prepara- 
tions which  were  regarded  as  ao  demon- 
strative in  Great  Britain.** 

And  again,  2d  Jane  1862  :— 

"  The  President  thinks  it  desirable  that 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  should 
consider,  before  the  war  doses,  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  senthnents  of  the  two 
nattons  in  regard  to  each  other  after  that 
event  shall  have  oocoired." 

We  wonder  whether  it  ev^  oo- 
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cnrred  to  Mr.  Seward  that  if  the  ima-  papers  we  had  thought  that  the 
ginary  iDJariea  of  one  oatioD  apoD  precipitation  of  the  measure  was 
another  are  to  be  visited  with  sach  the  chief  ground  on  which  it  was 
remote  vindictiveDeas,  it  may  be  complained  of.  Bat,  so  far  from 
probable  that  very  real  and  deep  that  being  the  case,  the  measure 
soilferings  may  leave  still  more  in-  itself  constitutes,  down  to  the  pre- 
delible  ranoour  behind  them ;  and  sent  time,  the  chief  point  of  dis* 
that  there  is  a  people  at  this  mo-  pate.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
ment  not  only  undergoing  treat-  say  that,  had  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  at   the   hands  of  the    Union   ment  accepted   the  position   of   neu- 

'  which  excites  the  horror  of  civilised  trality  of  foreign  Governments, 
nations,  but  proving  itself  perfectly  and  conducted  its  relations  with 
capable  of  executing  future  venge-  them  on  that  basis,  the  greater 
ance.  part  of  these  despatches  need  never 

Bat  in  providing  for  the  pro-  have  been  written.  Nioe-tentbs  of 
bability  that  Great  Britain  will  be  them  are  the  result  of  loolsing  at 
iodifferent  to  the  high  moral  ground  the  same  facts  from  two  points  of 
which  he  indicates  ^for  giving  her  view  —  of  looking  at  the  war,  on  the 
sympathies  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Se-  one  side,  as  a  conflict  between  great  . 
ward^  does  not  trust  entirely  to  sections,  each  possessed  of  power,  ^ 
threats.  A  lower  argument,  better  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  agaiDst 
suited  to  her  defective  moral  sense,  the  other,  and  to  produce  conse- 
consists   in  pointing   out  that  it  is   quences    highly    important    to    neu- 

\^  the  interest  of  European  countries  trals  ;  on  the  other  side,  as  a  domea- 
to  see  the  war  terminate  as  quickly  tic  difficulty  caused  by  a  weak  and 
as  possible;  that  it  is  also  the  in-  failing  faction,  .and  which  should 
terest  of  the  Union  •  to  terminate  not  be  noticed  by  foreign  Powers 
the  war  as  quickly  as  poseibte :  any  more  than  any  other  iosignifl- 
ergOf  the  way  to  attain  the  common  cant  outbreak.  Our  Government 
object  is  to  unite  in  procuring  it.  saw  in  it  the  division  of  the  Bepub- 
Bat  he  omits  to  show  why  the  lie  into  portions,  strongly  defined 
same  argument  might  not  apply  by  a  territorial  line,  arming  them- 
with  equal  force  to  an  alllanoe  selves  for  a  a  conflict  in  which  the 
with  the  South.  balance  of  right  was  a  subtle  ques- 

All  this  eloquence  and  logic  has  tion  open  to  opposite  ioterpreta- 
a  double  object — first*,  to  avert  the  tions,  but  in  which,  it  was  evident, 
recognition  of  the  South,  followed  the  Federal  Government  could  never 
by  subsequent  intervention ;  and,  be  victorious  consistently  with  its 
secondly,  and  chiefly,  to  induce  the  own  principles.  The  magnitude  of 
European  Powers  to  retrace  the  the  quarrel  was  such  as  powerfully 
fitep  they  had  taken  of  acknow-  to  affect  our  own  interests,  and  to 
ledging  the  South  as  a  belligerent  render  the  probability  imminent 
The  original  protest  against  this  that  the*  Qaeen's  subjects  would 
step  had  been  on  the  particular  be  involved  in  Ihe  struggle  on 
ground  that  the  Government  bad  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  such 
taken  it  more  hastily  than  was  a  manner  as  to  compromise  them- 
Deedfiil,  and  ought  to  have  awaited  selves,  perhaps  the  Government, 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  charged  That  the  nature  of  the  war  was 
with  the  reasons  which  the  Federal  rightly  estimated,  events  have  more 
Government  might  urge  in  protest-  than  sufl^ciently  proved ;  that  it 
iDg  against  it  As  the  measure  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Govem- 
was  one  of  neutrality,  it  was  maul-  ment  to  protect  its  own  subjects 
festly  proper  that  it  should  be  will  probably  be  admitted  by  most 
Adopted  without  hearing  the  argn-  moralists.  But  there  is  one  moral- 
ments  of  one  side  only.  How-  ist,  Mr.  Seward,  who  thinks  that  the 
.  ever,  the  North  considered  itself  British  Government,  however  bound 
injured,  and  expressed  its  sense  of  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  own 
injury  ;   but   until   we    read    these  subjects,  as  it  might  be,  he  admits, 
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State,  or  Bection,  in  contravention  to  the 
unbroken  aoverdgnty  of  the  Federal 
Union." 

6tb  Ifarch  1862  :^ 

"  If  Great  Britain  shonld  revoke  her 

decree  oonoeroing  belHircrent  rights  to  the 

iasorgentB  to-^ay,  this  civil  strife,  which  is 

the  causeof  all  the  derangemeot  of  those 

ID  lOB  uiwi.  uurruui.  c*c»    r^jiaiiona,  and  the  only  canse  of  all  ap> 

the  inabilitj  of  which  to    prehended  dangers  of  that  khid,  would 

kind  of  political  merit  is    end  to-morrow.    The  United  States  baTo 


in  an  inferior  degree,  is  still  more  bonnd 
to  consider  the  interests  of  the  hnmao 
race  as  involved  io  the  maintenance  of 
the  Federal  Union,— of  the  system,  be 
it  remembered,  whose  inevitable  re- 
sults have  been  to  make  a  Lincoln  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  a  Seward  the 
chief  minister  —  a  system  which  has 
for  years  been  the  most  corrupt  ever 
known,  and  the 

produce  any  kir. ^ 

one  of  the*  wonders  of  the  world 

Mr.  Seward's  view,  which  he  insists 
that  foreign  Governments  should  adopt, 
Is  that  they  must  not  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  any  war  at  all ;   that  Bull's 


coDtinually  insisted  that  the  dsturbtnof 
their  peace  are  mere  insurgents,  not  law- 
ful belligerents.  This  Government  neith- 
er can  nor  is  likely  to  have  ooca^ton  to 
change  this  position;   but  her  Majesty 


ence  oi  any  war  ai«  an,  m»i«  xjuuo  *.,«— e*',-7—  r— 77 — i  "^'"r. — '  t 
Run  and  Fredericksburg,  and  all  the  can,  and  it  would  seem  that  .he  m^^ 
^:  -  ..,r^.  „    _   ,®.*'i  T> iv>oner  nr  lataT  desire  to  rehnanish  her 


disasters  of  M'Olellan  and  Pope,  are 
the  work  of  a  small  insurrectionary 
faction  ;  that  the  inability  of  the  Fed- 
eral istr  to  recover  authority  in  the 
South  does  not  at  all  affect  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Republic ;  and  that  the  mil- 
lions of  men  whom  he  so  complacently 
describes  as  determined  to  restore  the 
Union  have  been  called  to  arms  to 
quell  a  few  **  misguided  fellow-citizens" 
who  have  taken  the  "bad  resolution  " 
of  seceding  from  its  authority.  But  nei 


sooner  or  later  desire  to  relinquish  her 
position.  It  was  a  position  taken  in 
haste,  and  in  anticipatiun  of  the  probahle 
success  of  the  revolution.  The  failure  ot 
that  revolution  is  Bufflciently  apparest 
Why  should  not  the  position  bo  reUirq-jh- 
ed,  and  the  peaoe  of  our  coantry  thus  be 
allowed  to  be  restored?** 

10th  March  1862:— 

"  Let  the  Governments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  rescind  the  decrees 
which  concede  btlligereut  rights  to  a 


ther  great  defeats,  nor  vast  armaments,    dwindling  faction  in  tiiis  country,  acd  all 


their  troubles  will  come  to    a  speedy 
end." 

15th  March  1862  :— 
..."  We  are  brought  to  lament 
anew  the  precipitancy  with  which  kt- 
eign  Powers  so  noneceesarily  oonoeded 
to  the  insurrection  belligerent  rights. 
The  President  trusts  that  you  are  pparisg 
no  efforts  to  convince  Earl  Ru3t>ell  that 
the  time  has  come  when  that  concession 
can  be  revoked  with  safety  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  advantage  to  the  great  materia 
interests  of  that  country.** 

To  which  Mr.  Adams  responds  27th 
March : — 

^1  9m  bound  to  notice  in  several  of 
your  late  despateh^  a  strong  disposition 
exclusively  sovereigu  wivmu  txi^  w».»«w-    ^  pp^gg  ^pon  the  British  Government  an 
ries  they  have  lawfully  acquired   and    argument  for  a  retraction  of  its 'original 
k>ng  possessed,  as  they  have  always  been.    ^^^^^  ^^  granting  to  the  rebels  the  rights 

Great   Britain,  by  virtue  of   of  a  belligerent    There  may  come  a  mo- 

these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  ^^  ^^^^  g^^h  a  propeeding  might 
and  sections  in  this  country,  whethei^^jj^  ^  ^^  jj^ely  to  be  of  use.  But  I 
they  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  or^  ^^^^  frankly  confieaa  that  I  do  not  see  it 
not ;  and  Great  Britain  can  neither  right-    y^^» 

rXT t?  rranrreC^^S  ^^  -»  r  .how  by  a  few  oft« 
fighta  or  inteiests  or  power  of  any  party,    extracts  what  cODseqaencee  Mr.  ae- 


nor  huge  debt,  nor  impending  dissolu- 
tion, can  divert  Mr.  Seward  from  his 
singular  eflforts  to  persuade  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, chiefly  ours,  to  adopt  his  ex- 
traordinary fiction  as  their  rule  of  ac- 
tion. If  mere  acquiescence  in  his 
view  were. all  that  he  demanded,  it 
might  be  no  great  matter ;  but  he  re- 
quires that  we  shall  not  merely  admit 
the  fictitious  view,  but  proceed  to  found 
thereon  the  extraordinary  measures 
which  we  shall  presently  find  indicated 
in  his  corresiiondencc.  What  the  view 
itself  id  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
extracts. 

19th'Jone  1861  :— 

"  The  United  States  are  still  solely  and 
exclusively  sovereign  within  the  territo- 
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ward  ezpectad  to  follow  the  ftdopUon 
of  his  view. 

6th  March  1862  — Mr.  8.  to  Mr. 
AdaDM: 

•*  It  It  not  worth  your  pains  to  sng- 
g<e6t  to  him  the  mqniry  whether  it  would 
sot  he  wiser  and  better  to  remove  the 
neeeaai^f  for  owr  blockade  than  to  keep 
the  two  aaiiona,  and  oyoq  the  whole 
world  m  debate  aboat  the  rightfulness  or 
the  expediency  of  attempting  to  break 
it,  with  all  the  ooDsequences  of  so  hos- 
tile a  measure  ?" 

2d  April : 

'^  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us 
that  our  troubles  at  home  render  it  haz- 
ardous to  withdraw  a  part  of  our  great 
land  and  naval  forces  from  operating 
here,  and  send  them  to  China  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  forces  of  the  Allies  ibere. 
As  jou  are  wtll  aware,  the  coutiouance 
of  the  iosurrectiou  in  the  United  States 


ment  to  make  known  its  mterests  here, 
are  the  diplomatic  not  the  consular  agents 
of  her  Majesty;  and  that  the  only 
authority  in  this  country  to  which  any 
diplomatio  communication  whatever 
can  be  Vnade  is  ihe  Government  of  the 
United  States  itseIC" 

The  articles  to  which  France  and 
England  desired  to  call  attention  were 
those  which  relate  to  the  capture  of 
the  property  of  neatrals  at  sea.  It 
was  very  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  our  commerce  that  they  should  be 
made  known,  and  to  do  so  was  cot  in 
any  way  contrary  to  any  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Federal  Government 
Yet  becsase  the  powers  bad  chosen 
the  English  Oonsm  as  their  mediam, 
instead  of  the  Federal  aathorities,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  or  maintain  com- 
municatioDS  with  the  Soathem  Govern- 
ment, the  ooDSurs  exeqaatar  was  with- 
^  drawn. 

is  due  to  the  attitudes  of  Great  Britain^    jhe  case  of  the  Trent  is  too  well 
and  France  towards  our  country.    It^^nowo,  and  that  of  the  Alabama  is 


would  peem  to  be  desirable  for  those  two 
States  to  have  our  co-operation  in  China 
in  preserving  a  commerce  of  vast  import- 
ance to  them  as  weU  as  to  ourselves.  Thai 
ctHfperaium  we  eotUd  give  if  toe  were  re- 
UeveJfrom  the  neeeseity  for  maintaining  a 
blockade  and  siege  of  our  eotUhem  porta  " 


too  recent,  to  need  recapitulation  hera 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  in  the  late  debate  in 
Parliament  it  was  shown  that  Mr. 
Seward's  d<emands  could  only  be  com- 
plied with  by  passing  a  special  law, 
having  for  its  exclosive  object  to  aid 
Whether  Mr.  Seward  desired  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  by  stoppiDg 
Great  Britain  should  herself  undertake  vessels,  not  on  evidence,  bat  on  sna- 
the blockade  of  the  Soathern  ports,  or  picion,  that  they  were  intended  to  be- 
should  pass  a  law,  and  persuade  other  come  Ooofederate  ships  of  war.  In 
States  to  pass  similar  laws,  prohibiting  the  case  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre  he 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  expressly  tells  us  his  views.  That 
South,  and  should  enforce  the  prohibi-  vessel  had  been  captured  in  attempting  « 
tioo,  does  not  appear.  But  that  he  de-  to  ran  the  blockade,  and  had  then  I 
sired  one  of  these  oieasares  to  be  adopt-  been  recaptured  from  the  prize  crew  I 
ed  is  clear,  and  the  one  would  not  be  and  brought  into  Liverpool.  Where- 
more  extraordinary  than  the  other.  upon  tte  Federal  authorities  de- 
Another  operation  of  the  adoption   manded  that  she  should  be  restored 


of  Mr.  Seward's  fiction  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  British  Consul  at  Charles- 
too.  The  British  and  French  Govern- 
meots  agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to 
communicate  to  the  persons  exercising 
authority  in  the  Confederate  States 
the  desire  of  those  Governments  that 
certain  articles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  should  be  observed  by  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  Mr. 
Seward  remarks  thereupon — 

'*  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  our  view 

the  proper  agents  of  the  British  Govern- 

VOL.  xcm.  43 


to  them  by  the  British  Government. 
Lord  Russell  replied  that  '*  neutral 
nations  are  not  bound  to  punish 
their  subjects  for  offences  committed 
only  against  the  laws  of  war  as  en- 
forced by  belligerents,  nor  to  restore 
property  rescued  by  their  subjects 
from  foreign  captors."  When  our 
Government  oommanicated  its  deei« 
sion  declining  to  restore  her,  Mr. 
Seward  remarked  — 

"  I  think  it  proper  to  observe  at  pre- 
sent that  the  reasons  seem  to  be  limited 


^ 
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to  a  want  of  power  Tested  in  the  Govern-  we  fihoold  alter  oar  own   laws  for 

ment  to  restore^  and  do  not  beer  at  all  the  parpose  of  making  oarselves  the 

on  the  Justice  or  legality  of  the  demand,  agents  of  the  belligerent  interestB  of 

Under  such  circumstaDcee  this  Govern-  the   Federal  Gov^nment      His  in- 

ment  haa  in  more  than  one  irstanee  8d.  terpretation  of   neutrality  in  afford- 

miited  the  dmm.  and  appealed  to  ktfisJa-  ing*^  eapplies   to    the    belltgerents   is 

hve  auOumty  for  the  pou>er  to  satisfy  ti,  ^^^^.i/Jy    though  we  daresay  quite 

e^e/^^          ^~"^  ^  ultentioDally.  ^^illustoi^J  Im- 

self  in  a  coaple  of  BeDtenoe&     It 

The  American   Minister   was   di-  will    be     recollected    that,   at    the 

lected  to  press  these  demands  for  an  time   of   the   Trent   affair,   Federal 

alteration  of  the  law.    Id  reply,  Lord  agenU  had  bonght  np  a  great  qoan- 

John  Bassell,  after  adverting  to  the  tity  of  saltpetre  here,  and  that,  in 

injury  sustained  by  EDgland  in  the  expectation  that  this  might  be  used 

blockade,  says : —  against   ourselves  in   case    of    war, 

the  export  of  the  article  was  prohi- 

*'  Yet  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  bited  b^  an  Order  in  GonnciL    This 

never  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  prohibition    was     withdrawn    wbeo 

obvious  imperfections  of  this  blockade,  the  settlement  of   the  -Trent   afiair 

in  order  to  declare  it  ineffective.    They  removed   the    apprehension    of   war. 

have,  to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  the  «  U  affords  me  pleasure,"  says  Mr. 

British    nation,    scrupulour'ly    observtd  Seward    thereupon,   "to    know  that 

the  duties  of  Great  Britain  towards  a  the    inhibition     of   saltpetre,    which 

friendly  State.    Butwhen  Uer  Majeaty^s  ^^    3^    unnecessary,   blis    been   re- 

GovernmeDt  are  asked  to  go   beyond  gcinded  " 

this,  and  to  overstep  the-existing  pow-  «  j.  "  ,  .  _      *^^     ^^*       v^^,^^ 

ere  given  them  by  municipal  and  imer-  ^\u'          J^S    ^°^^    ^?I°,PT 

national  law,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  Bjmpathies  and    European   aid,    be 

arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  Her  proceeds     in     the     next     sentence. 

Majesty's  subiectp,  it  is  impossible  to  ".that    have    enabled    our    didoyal 

listen  to   such  sugKeetion?.    ....  citizens  to  prolong  the   civil  war." 

H  therefore^  the  United  States  consider  The    coupling    of    his    pleasure    st 

it  for  their  interest  U>  inflict  this  great  getting     munitions     of     war     from 

injury  on  other  nations,  the  utmost  they  England  with  his  complaint  against 

can  expect  is  that  European   powers  Earopean  aid  to  the  South,  is  too 

shall  respect  those  acts  of  the  United  impudent  not  to  be,  we  hope,  acci- 

States  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Cental 

law.    The  United  States  Government  j^t^;    ^^           f     .       En^pean 

^::':^i^i^xz''^:^  s^^-^ht^ti  V  ^•ii:  t" 

blockade,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  be  a  light  task  to    pe«uade    Eng^ 

restrictions   on   commerce   which   the  **'??  ^  restram  the  hberty  of  her 

United  States  for  their  own  purposes  Subjects,   or    to    change    her    laws  ? 

have  thought  fit  to  institute,  and  the  Would    any    such   statesman    think 

application  of  which  it  is  their  duty  to  that  he  was  labouring  for  a  practi- 

confine  within  the  legitimate  limits  of  cable  object,  if  be  were  to  found  his 

intemationallaw."  efforts  on  the  assumption  that  such 

changes  would  be  made  at  his  sugges- 

Mr    Seward's    demand,    that   we  tion  7    Would  any  European  peopl^ 

should    adopt   his   interpretation    of  of    whose    government    he     should 

the  character  of  the  war  would  entail  be   the    agent,   regard   such   efforts 

the  consequences  that  we  should  our-  with  other    feelings   than    derision  ? 

selves  enforce  the  Federal  blockade;  Yet    there   are   ministers  of  potent 

that  we  should  refuse  all  Southern  ves-  governments  who  could  show  planu- 

sels   admission   to  our   ports,  while  ble  reasons  for  expecting  that  tbeir 

allowing  the  freest  use  of  them  to  the  efforts  might  prevail,  and  who  could 

Federal  ships  ;  that  we  should  stop  all  urge  their  arguments  with  skill  and 

exports  of  commodities  to  the  South,  eloquence.    But  even  if,  confi(k»it  in 

while  granting  fullest  commercial  in-  tbeir  long  experience  and  profound 

tercourse  with  the  North ;  and  that  knowledge      of     diplomacy,      they 
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mtgbt  TentDre  on  the  ezperiraeDt,  is  it 
p08^ibl6  to  Buppoee  that,  when  the  fnil- 
are  Blioald  be  inaDifest,  they  woold, 
instead  of  abaodooiDg  the  ground  for 
surer  footing,  continue  to  baild  an  en- 
tire policy  on  the  shadowy  fooodation, 
th(»ogh  certain  to  see  the  baseless  fab- 
ric sink  as  often  as  it  sboald  be  raised  ? 
Yet  sQch  is  the  hopeless  task  in  which 
the  American  Secretary  persists  with 
dreary  pertinacity.  Some  malign  spell 
seems  to  rale  his  course  like  that  by 
wbich  Michael  Scott  compelled  the 
deTil  to  make  ropes  of  sand,  and  to 
bale  oat  the  sea  with  a  limpet-shelL 
All  bis  argnments,  all  his  complaints, 
all  his  homilies,  are  based  on  the  del  a- 
sion  that  he  can  compel  the  British 
GoTernment,  i>y  the  marvel  Ions  force 
of  bis  persaasive  eloquence,  to  occapy 
with  him  a  clondland  of  his  own  crea- 
tion ;  where  a  resolute  people  in  arms 
is  a  dwindling  faction ;  where  a  strife 
that  drenches  a  continent  in  blood  is 
a  waning  insurrection  ;  where  the  vic- 
torious  result  always  seems  close,  yet 
is  always  receding ;  where  in  the  ob- 
struction of  a  commercial  system  there 
is  nothing  which  the  partners  in  that 
Bjstem  are  entitled  to  take  note  of; 
where  the  Union,  repelled  at  all  points, 
and  staggering  noder  a  load  of  debt,  is 
said  to  exercise  authority  in  all  but  a 
few  rebellious  spots,  and  to  keep  firm 
bold  on  the  afftictions  of  all  but  a  few 
misguided  men;  and  where  nefarious 
coDtracts,  armies  of  mercenaries  and 
deserters  and  plundering  generals,  are 
bright  examples  of  the  virtue  and  pa- 
triotism of  a  great  people  elicited  in 
the  hoar  of  trial  All  his  instructions, 
all  bis  remonstrances,  all  his  prophe- 
cies, proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
tbese  delusions  are  facts.  If  it  were 
not  so,  the  vast  volume  of  despatches 
would  shrink  to  the  size  of  a  pamphlet^ 
for  every  dispute,  every  argument| 
every  feeling  of  injury,  has  its  root  in 
the  shadowy  standing-ground  which 
he  chooses  to  occupy.  Of  this  he  ap- 
pears sensible  himself  when  he  says : — 

"  I  have  not  failed  to  see  that  every 
wrong  this  country  has  been  called  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  any  foreign  pow- 
er has  been  a  natural  if  not  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  first  grave  error 
which  that  power  committed  in  oonced- 


ing  to  an  insurrection,  which  would 
otbrerwise  have  been  ephemeral,  the 
rights  of  a  public  belligerent.  It  has 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  wise,  as  well  aa 
more  dignified,  to  urge  the  retrogression 
upon  that  false  step,  rather  Uian  to 
elaborate  complaints  of  the  injuries  that 
have  followed  it" 

It  would  have  been  well  had  be 
done  so;  bat  instead  he  has,  withont 
ceasing  to  arge  retrogression,  iudolged 
in  ceaseless  eomplaints.  Wrapt  in  his 
delusions,  he  drifts  calmly  on  the  tide 
of  events  that  is  bearing  him  and  his 
despatches  to  chaos,  and  takes  the 
crack  of  doom  for  a  wholesome  thun- 
derstorm which  is  to  clear  the  political 
atmosphere^  Nothing  can  surpasrthe 
feeble  complaeency  with  which  he  re- 
cords his  perpetual  illusions  as  incon- 
trovertible facts.  On  Feb.  19,  1862, 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Adama — 

"I  was  just  about  instructing  you 
how  to  answer  the  querulous  complaints 
in  Parliament  which  you  have  antici- 
pated, the  chief  of  which  is  the  assumed 
incompetency  of  Government  to  suppress 
the  insurrection.  But  a  very  shrewd 
observer,  a  loyal,  and  at  present  exiled 
Virginian,  fell  in  at  the  moment,  and 
expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  the 
end  of  the  war  is  in  sight ;  that  there 
will  be  a  short  and  rapid  series  of  buo- 
Cesses  over  a  disheartened  conspiracy, 
and  then  all  will  be  over.  I  give  you 
these  opinions  as  entitling  us  to  what  is 
sometimes  granted  by  candid  tribunals 
— ^namely,  a  suspension  of  judgment" 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  name  of  the 
shrewd  observer  has  not  been  pre- 
served. So  sagacious  a  man  ought 
not  to  be  anonymous. 

On  the  10th  of  February  he  teUa 


*^The  process  of  preparation  hai 
steadily  gone  on  in  the  loyal  States 
while  that  of  exhaustion  has  been  going 
on  in  the  disloyal.  .  .  .  We  have  the 
most  satis&ctory  evidence  that  the 
Union  wiU  be  hailed  in  every  quarter 
just  as  fast  as  the  army  shall  emand- 
pat9  the  people  from  the  oppression  of 
the  insurgent  leaders." 

March  15  — *'The  financial  and 
moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  elements 
of  the  insurrection  seem  to  be  rapidly 
approaching  exhaustion."     On  25tb 
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March  it  aeema  imposBible  to  the  Ban- 
gnioe  Secretaf7  that  the  organisattoo 
of  the  inrar^eotB  can  be  longer  maio- 
taioed.  Oo  28th  April  he  aseerta  that 
**  to-day  the  coantry  la  assamiog  that 
the  fate  of  this  uoaataral  war  is  de- 
termiDed  by  the  great  event  of  the 
captore  of  New-Orleans."  On  the 
5tb  May  the  fiscal  system  of  the  ioBDr- 
gents  must,  he  calcnlates,  have  ex- 
ploded, and  their  military  coooections 
be  everywhere  broken.  On  28th  May 
the  Federal  Government  is  nid  to 
possess  the  Mississippi  and  all  the 
other  great  natural  highways.  And 
on  Jane  2— 

"The  war  in  the  MiBsiseippi  valley 
may  be  deemed  virtually  ended.  .  .  . 
The  army  of  General  M.'01ellaa  will  be 
rapidly  strengthened,  although  it  is  al- 
ready deemed  adequate  to  the  capture 
of  Richmond.  ...  No  American  now 
indulges  any  doubt  that  the  integrity  of 
the  UDion  witl  be  triumphantly  maiu- 
talned."  24ih  June  — "You  tell  me 
that  in  England  they  stitl  point  to  the 
delays  at  Richmond  and  Corinth,  and 
they  enlarge  upon  the  absence  of  dis- 
plays of  Union  feeling  in  New  Orleans 
and  Norfolif.  Ah,  well !  soepticism 
must  be  expected  in  this  woril  in  regard 
to  new  political  systems,  insomuch  as 
.  3  even  Divine  revelation  needs  the  aid  of 
1/  miracles  to  make  converts  to  a  new  re- 
ligious faith." 

On  7ih  July,  after  M'ClellaD'a  dis- 
asters, he  says— • 

^*  The  military  situation  is  dearly  in* 
telligible,  and  ought  to  be  satisfiictory 
to  the  cool. and  candid  judgment  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  We  have  a  rumour  that 
Yickaburg  is  actually  taken.  But  the 
report  is  premature,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  but  the  capture  has  before  this 
time  occurred.*' 

And  on  the  10th  November,  jast 
before  the  defeat  of  Fredericksburg, 
we  find  him  '<  apprehending  no  insur- 
moantable  obstacles  to  complete  soo- 
cees.'' 

Nor  are  his  prophecies  addressed 
only  to  England.  On  the  15th  April 
he  tells  Mr.  Dayton  :— 

**  A  few  days  will  probably  complete 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  restore  to  the  country  that  national 
outlet  of  the  great  granary  of  America 
which  disunion,  in    its   madness^  has 


temporarily  attempted  to  obstruct^  is 
violation  not  more  of  political  laws  than 
of  the  ordinances  of  natuie." 

22d  April  :— 

*'We  have  reason  to  expect  Savan- 
nah to  come  into  our  poesession  within 
the  next  ten  days.* 

6th  May  :— 

"We  shall  have  peace  and  union  in 
a  very  few  months,  let  France  and 
Great  Britain  do  what  they  may.  We 
should  have  them  in  one  month  \!  either 
the  Emperor  or  the  Queen  should  speak 
the  word,  and  say,  If  the  life  of  this 
unnatural  insurrection  bangs  on  an*  ex- 
pectation of  our  &voDr,  let  it  die.  To 
bring  the  Bmperor  to  this  oonviUion  is 
your  present  urgent  duty.'* 

On  the  lOih  May  he  has  ii  visioD 
of  a  Yankee  milleoDium : — 

"Leas  than  a  year  wiB  witness  the  dis- 
solution of  all  the  armies ;  the  iron-clad 
navy  will  rest  idly  in  our  ports;  taxes 
will  immediately  decresse;  and  new 
Stutes  will  be  coming  into  the  Coofeder- 
acy,  bringing  rich  contributions  to  the 
reUef  and  comfort  of  mankind.'' 

On  the  10th  Joly  he  says : — 
"The  reduction  of  Ticksburg,  the 
possession  of  Chattanooga,  and  the 
capture  of  Richmond  would  ctoee  the 
civil  war  with  complete  suocesi  All 
these  three  enterprises  are  going  for- 
ward. The  two  former  will,  we  think, 
be  eJBfected  within  the  next  ten  days.* 

And  in  September  he  actually 
bites  his  thumb  at  the  Emperor:— 

'*  We  have  not  been  misled,"  he  says, 
**  by  any  of  the  semblances  of  impartial- 
ity or  of  neutrality  which  unfriendly  pro- 
ceedings towards  us  in  a  perilous  strife 
have  put  on.  Wlien  any  goverament 
shall  incline  to  a  new  and  more  unfiiend- 
ly  attitude,  we  shall  then  revise  with 
c^re  our  existing  relations  towards  that 
power,  and  shall  act  in  the  emergency 
as  becomes  a  people  who  have  never  yet 
fidtered  in  their  duty  to  themselves  while 
they  were  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  human  race." 

Compared  with  these  propbeeies 
the  ravings  of  Mother  Shipton  be- 
come respectable  oracles.  Yet  on 
them  was  founded  the  entire  fo- 
reign policy  of  the  Federal  Guvem- 
meot;  the  complaints  that  foreign 
statesmen    and   other   sane    persons 
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woold  not  eosfide  in  iiem  were  Iih  meet  be  Beenra  often  to  prejadge 
eesBMit ;  and  they  were  the  lighte  qoeetioos  of  interoAtional  law  witb 
by  which  American  envoys  were  a  bias  that  blinds  him  to  the  true 
ezpeoted  to  steer.  bearing  of   the   qneetion,  as   in  the 

These  gentlemen,  with  more  or  case  of  the  Emily  St  Pierre,  uid 
less  sense  and  discretion,  ail  write  leads  him  to  treat  as  an  iojary 
in  the  stilted  creaking  slyle,  stuck  the  denial  of  concessions  which 
over  with  hard  metaphors,  which  are  denied  becaose  impossible 
dtstingnisbee  the  master-spirit  Se-  to  be  granted.  Bat  this  is  the 
ward,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  traditionary  oharaeter  of  American 
characteristic  of  American  poblio  diplomacy :  it  thns  expres^^es  the 
compositions.  They  seem  to  have  spirit  of  the  people  with  the  prompt- 
cangbt,  and  to  express  very  hon-  ings  of  which  a  Minister  may  think 
estJy,  not  only  his  style  bot  bis  himself  bonnd  to  comply,  and  both 
ideas,  and  to  represent  perfectly  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Dayton,  Miois- 
tbe  qnerolouR,  arrogant,  exacting  ter  to  France,  appear  in  their  cor- 
tone  of  the  Secretary.  It  is  not,  respondence  to  discharge  their 
probably,  from  a  wish  to  do  him  datiee  with ,  great  zeal  and  fidelity, 
nomage  that  they  thns  accurately  and,  moreover,  to  di^play  tbe  vir- 
reflect  him,  bat  rather  because  it  is  tne,  not  by  any  meaos  universal 
natoral  to  American  politicians  to  among  their  brethren,  of  confining 
tak«  abroad  with  them  that  idea  of  themselves  to  the  business  of  their 
tbe  pre-eminence  of  their  country  own  legations, 
which  they  have  passed  their  lives  We  need  net  say  that  our  re- 
al home  in  asserting,  and  because  marks  relate  •only  to  Mr.  Ajdams's 
tbeir  habit  of  regarding  England  as  share  in  the  published  correspond- 
the  abode  of  a  jealous  aristocracy,  ence,  and  not  to  his  later  acts. 
and  as  being  always  in  the  wrong,  The  extraordinary  step  he  took  on 
places  them  in  a  position  of  natural  the  9th  April,  in  granting  a  permit 
antagonism  to  us  in  every  case  that  to  an  English  vessel,  enabling  her 
can  arise.  But,  granting  this  to  be  to  pass  the  blockade,  is  fraught 
ioevilable,  we  may  consider  oar-  with  consequences  too  important  n/ 
selves  very  fortunate  that  America  to  be  dwelt  on  here,  and  if  unex* 
is  represented  among  ns  by  a  gen-  plained,  would  force  us  largely  to 
tleroon  in  every  way  so  entitled  toy^ualify  our  encomium. 
Tespect  as  Mr.  Adams.  The  son  olr  It  might  be  supposed  that  the^ 
one  President  and  the  grandson  of  ties  between  Austria  and  America* 
another,  both  of  whom  were  elected  are  neither  numerous  nor  close,  and 
to  the  chi«f  place  in  the  Kepublic  that  consequently  the  Minister  to 
at  a  time  when  something  else  be-  Vienna  would  find  but  a  narrow 
Bides  obscurity  and  tbe  absence  of  field  for  the  display  of  bis  qualitiea 
any  quality  which  could  excite  the  as  a  diplomatist.  Accordingly  we 
jealousy  of  aspiring  men,  was  de-  find  Mr.  Motley,  in  tbe  dearth  of 
manded  for  the  attainment  of  the  other  matter,  falling  back  upon  the 
position  which  Washington  had  grand  resource  of  American  politi- 
filled,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  ae  oiaos,  and  discussing  English  affairs 
a  public  man  evidently  rest  on  as  tbe  most  natural  topic  possible 
other  grounds  than  those  of  ordi-  to  eoKage  tbe  attention  of  an  envoy 
nary  American  politicians.  We  do  at  Vienna.  From  that  convenient 
not  doubt  that  the  expressions  of  point  of  observation,  then,  be  pro* 
goodwill  and  courtesy  addressed  ceeds  to  enlighten  tbe  Washington 
to  him  from  our  Foreign  Ofiice  are  Cabinet  on  the  disposition  and  in> 
perfectly  sincere  and  deserved.  It  tentioos  of  the  statesmen,  and 
is  true  that  the  tone  of  his  corres-  organs  of  the  press,  of  Great  Bri- 
poadenoe  with  that  office  is  often  tain ;  and  as  other  ministers  else- 
eaptious,  and  his  demands  are  where  imitate  this  course,  the 
sooietimes  unreasonable.  Without  Gk>vernment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has  the 
prompting    from   hie    own  Govern-   advantage  of  seeing   British  policy 
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vepreoented,  not  merelj  In  the  as-  iog  as  if  be  were  eome  vroogtd 
pect  io  which  it  is  seeo  by  Mr.  genios  entitled  to  a  bearing.  Ai  the 
Adams  the  special  photographer,  outbreak  of  hoBtilitiei  he  luocbed 
bat  as  it  appears,  when  viewed  by  from  Paris  a  tremeDdooB  defiaoee 
amBtears,  from  the  various  capitals  af^inst  -onr  nofortaoate  ooontry. 
of  Europe.  Then  he  poblished  a  letter  in  tfae 
Should  a  Tory  Government  sno-  'Times,'  telliog  ns  what  we  ought 
eeed  the  present  Cabineti  Mr.  Motley  to  do  in  the  American  quarrel,  aiid» 
anticipates  mach  trouble.  NotbiDg,^  m  case  we  should  not  eoapiy, 
be  says,  can  exceed  the  vimlence  with  threatening  onr  great-grandobikhm 
which  the  extreme  Oonservative  with  the  vengeance  of  we  forget 
party  regard  America,  nor  the  delight  how  many  millions  of  nobom  Yao* 
with  which  they  looic  forward  to  its  kees.  At  this  time  he  was  on  his 
extinction  as  a  nation.  The  hatred  way  to  St  Petersburg  as  UnitBd 
to  the  English  Radicals  is,  he  has  States'  Minister  to  Kossta.  For  his 
discovered,  **the  secret  of  the  fero-  goidanoe  he  had  received  one  of 
city  and  bratality  with  which  the  Mr.  Seward's  most  elaborate  moral 
'Times/  the  ^Saturday  Review,'  essays,  beginning  in  this  remark- 
end  other  Tory  organs  of  the  press,  able  way:  '^Sir, — NatioDS,  likein* 
have  poured  out  their  insults  upon  dividuals,  have  three  promipenl 
America  ever  since  the  war  began."  i  wants  ;  BrsT,  freedom;  eeooodly, 
How  the  journals  thus  classified  |  pronperity ;  thirdly,  friends.  Ths 
may  approve  of  being  linked  to-  Uuited  States  early  secored  the  two 
gether  as  Tory  organs,  we  cannot  first  objects  by  the  exercise  of  coni^ 
say.  To  ourselves  we,  of  course,  age  and  enterprise.  But,  althoogfa 
see  nothing  personal  in  the  gene-  they  have  always  practised  stngoktr 
ral  allusion,  our  leaning  to  radi-  moderation,  they  neverthelen  bate 
calism  and  republicanism  being  too  been  slow  in  winning  frienda.*' 
notorious  to  admit  of  any  mistake;  Fortified  with  a  great  deal  of  tlus 
Subsequently  Mr.  Motley  writes  a  kind  of  composition,  Mr.  Clay  ar- 
long  essay  about  British  matters,  rived  in  the  Russian  capitaL  From 
explaioing  the  sentiments  of  the  bis  own  correspondence  we  Seani 
<*  venerable  Premier  of  Eugland  "  that  he  foood  the  Emperor  *'  abaeat 
and  our  Foreign  Minister,  and  cri-  in  the  direotion  of  Moscow,'*  and 
ticisiDg  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  being  advised  by  the  AssistsntrSe- 
Oladstone  at  Newcastle,  part  of  cretary  of  State  to  await  his  Hajea* 
which  makes  him  very  angry,  and  ty's  return,  "I  presumed/  he  says, 
causes  him  to  express  a  hope  that  'Mt  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
that  statesman's  tongue  may  be  blis-  Emperor  for  me  to  foUow  on.*'  Io  a 
tered.  Nor,  unusual  as  his  style  of  few  days  he  had  an  interview  with 
diplomatic  correspondence  may  ap-  Prince  Qortdiakofi^  who  "aaked 
pear,  does  he  stand  quite  alone  in  after  Pickens"  (whether  PickeoB  is 
it  something,  or  some  place,  or  some- 
It  is  possible  that  the  godfathers  body,  does  not  appear),  **■  my  family, 
and  godmothers  of  Mr.  Oassius  Mar-  and  other  things  in  a  familiar  way, 
oeilus  Clay  are,  io  principal  degree,  when  I  was  dismisaed  by  again 
responsible  for  the  efforts  made  by  shaking  hands."  Soon  after  we 
that  gentleman  to  obtain  notoriety,  learn  that  he  and  '-  bis  snite^  Green 
It  would  be  mean  to  sneak  obscurely  Clay,  William  G.  Gk»dloe,  and  T. 
about  the  world  under  such  magni-  Williams,"  set  out  for  Peterboi^ 
fioent  appellations.  Better,  in  such  where  the  Emperor  received  thcsn, 
a  case,  be  called  John  Thomas,  and  addressed  Mr.  Clay  in  a  nt 
Hence,  without  any  quality  appa-  speech  which  was  delivered  in 
rent  that  would  entitle  the  bearer  Russian,  though,  says  he,  **  the 
oi  these  historic  names  to  claim  dis-  Emperor  spoke  American  moally.*' 
tinction  amid  the  company  of  a  pot-  We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  sap- 
boose,  his  efforts  to  become  known  pose  that  bis  Majesty,  during  great 
in  the  world  have  been  as  nnceas-  part  of  the  interview,  ^ke  tJbrough 
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to  nofla,  aw!,  no  doubt,  Prinoe 
Gortobakolf;  who  spoke  only  £og- 
liBb,  beheld  with  wooder,  not  an- 
mixed  with  envy,  •this  exhibition  of 
bis  Imperial  master's  aocomplish- 
ments  as  a  liognist. 

Mr.  Olay  then  addressed  to  the 
£mperor  an  efisay  on  the  moral 
goTernment  of  Bnesia,  which,  from 
ioleraal  evidence,  we  pronounce  to 
have  been  learnt  by  heart  from  a 
prise  paper  by  Seward.  ''The 
kmperor,"  he  sayo,  '*  seemed    mnch 

Ctified  and  really  moved  by  this 
,  remark/'  possibly  becaase  it 
was  the  last;  and,  besides  speaking 
Russian  and  American,  Alexander 
was  so  ostentatious  as  to  conclade 
the  interview  by  speaking  English, 
perhaps  deeming  it  appropriate  to 
the  subject-matter.  ''He  wanted 
to  know  if  I  thought  England 
would  interfere.  I  told  him  we 
did  not  care  what  she  did;  that 
her  interference  would  tend  to 
unite  us  the  more;  that  we 
fought  the  South  with  reluctance: 
we  were  much  int^married  and  of 
m  common  history ;  bat  that  the 
course  of  England  had  aroused  our 
sensibilities  towards  her  in  no  very 
pleasant  manner.  The  Emperor 
seemed  to  like  my  defiance  of  old 
John  Ball  very  much.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  I  was  a  relative  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  what  was  my 
military  rank.  I  told  him  I  was 
only  a  distant  relation  of  Giay,  and 
that  I  wore  the  uniform'  of  an 
Amerioao  ooloner'  (borrowed,  per- 
haps, from  another  relation,  Pipe 
Clay),  •'which  rank  I  filled  in  my 
own  country."  His  Majesty  then 
shook  hands  twice  with  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  dismissed  him. 

Before  concluding  the  despatch  from 
which  we  learn  the  foregoing  interest- 
ing particulars,  it  seems  to  have  occur- 
red to  Mr.  Clay  that  it  would  be  judi- 
cious to  show  Mr.  Seward  that  moral- 
ising on  the  war  was  a  game  which  two 
cooid  play  at ;  and  he  wound  up  in 
the  following  style:— 

"  I  have  already  made  this  letter  too 
long;  but  I  caonot  conelade  without 
saying  how  much  more  and  m(»«  I 
value  the  great  and  inestimable  "bless- 


ings of  our  Government,  and  how  I 
trust  in  Grod  that  no  compromise  will 
he  made  of  the  great  idea  for  which  we 
have  so  long  fou^chc,  but  that  General 
Scott,  following  out  the  programme  of 
Mr.  Lincola*B  inaugural,  will  slowly  and 
surely  subdue  the  rebellion,  *btock, 
lock,  and  gun-barreV  *hook  and  line,  i 
bob  and  sinker/  and  that  we  may  all  be^^ 
spared  to  see  once  more  the  glorious 
old  banner  restored,  —  '  Liberty  and 
union,  now  and  for  evei^— one  and  in- 
separable.* " 

These  extracts  from  the  Clay  corres- 
pondence of  1861  will  no  doubt  cause 
the  reader  keenly  to  regret  that  we 
cannot  give  more.     Bat  the  fact  is 
that,  whether  Air.  Seward  was  jealous 
of  Mr.  Clay's  native  humour  as  dis- 
played in  these  papers,  or  considered 
him  a  formidable  rival  as  a  moral  es- 
sayist, or  whatever  the  cause  might  be, 
the  omissions  are  so  numerous  that  a 
great  part  of  the  ambassador's  corres- 
pondence consists  of  asterisks,  leaving 
only  the  driest  details,  such  as  any  or- 
dinary John  Thomas  or  Green  Clay 
might  have  written.      So  numerous 
are  the  stars  between  the  stripes  of    . 
print,  that  the  sacoessive  pages  look 
like  so  many  representations  of  the 
American  banner.     But  in  January 
last  year  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
subject  of   the  perfidy  and    general 
villany  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
fortunately    been    preserved    entire. 
^  In    this    critical    time,"   he   says 
'*  whether  war  or  peace  with  Eng- 
land ensaes,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
give   the    President    my  impressions 
o(  European  sentiment."      He  then 
details    the    reasons  why  the    moo- 
archies  and  aristocracies  of  EnrofM 
have    always   regarded  his  republic 
with    jealousy.       *' Their     jealousy, 
their  secret  hate,  their  blind  venge- 
ance verges,''  Mr.  Clay  thinks, ''  npoo 
insanity  ....  they  renew  with  us 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb ; 
though  we  are  below  on  the  moun- 
tain   stream,    we    are    accused    of 
muddying  the  waters.'*    His  method 
of  dealing  with  seeessioo  is  tersely 
expressed — ^*'I  have  always   thought 
that    the    whole    property    of    the 
rebels,   slaves    and  all,    sliould    be 
summarily    confiscated."      But    be- 
fore  [prescribing   this  treatment  for 
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tbe  Sooth,  he  devotes  a  pawgrnph  to  second   reception    at   the   Ooort  of 

the  way  in  which  Eogtand  shonld  be  Bosoia  —  which,   judging  from   Uie 

handled:—  familiar   oordiality  dispiajed  in   the 

'*In  case  of  war  with  England,"  he  first,  may,  if  the  Osar  sboold  again 

eajB,  "  Canada  should  be  seized  at  all  deign     to    express    himself    in   the 

hazarda    A  large  foroe  should  be  first  American  langnage,  open  something 

placed  in  fortifications  in  some  place  in  this    way,  — *«Wal,    Caifiins   M. 

suitoble  near  the  coast,  which  would  Clay,  how  air  yo«,  old   honT     Do 

cut  off  reinforcements   from    England,  y^u  feel  pretty  brisk  and  spry.  sh-T 

SrS  Z  .K^  r^p"^^    "«^^^  How  is    it    yon    haVt  chk^i  np 
should  be  offered  the  Canadians,   and  thpm    i«K»1b    t»At     inAlr     afA»w    ..^ 
the  lives  and  property  of  friends  ae-  l„n  h-^iT  K  Jk\n  A  ^ 
cured.    Men  and  money  should  be  sent  S^L^'/r^i.^^^^  """l^^T'  ^^  *"* 
to  Ireland,  India,  and^all  the  British  ?Dker  I     What  do  yja  think  of  (mr 
dominions  all  over  tbe  world,  to  stir  "sarreclion  to  Poland,  sir  r 
up  revolt    Our  cause  la  just ;  and  ven-       Future    volumes    of    these    doca- 
gearce  will  sooner  or  later  overtake  ments    will     probably    reveal     Mr. 
that  perfidious  aristocracy."  Seward    a§    still    assuring    his   cor- 
Such  was  the  esteem  is  which  the  respondents    that   the    end    of   the 
Cabinet  at  Washington  held  either  the  rebellion  is  at    hand  ;    that  foreign 
practical  qaalities  evinced  in  this  essay,  governments     will     soon     see    dire 
or  the  diplomatic  services  veiled  under  reason    to    repent    their     hostility; 
the  asterisks,  that  they  were  consider-  that  the  Union  is  growing  stronger 
ed  to  entitle  him,  on  his  return  to  ^^^*^  every  " reverse  of  our  arms''— 
America,  to  the  position  of  a  Brig-  ^^^^t  discord  and  desertion  and  cor- 
adier-General.  *  In  the  records  of  the  ruption    are    onlv    **  fresh    develop- 
war  we  cannot,   however,  find  that  ments  of  patriotism,"  and  that  the 
Brigadier  Oassius  Marcellos  ever  per-  flooding  of  the  lands  on  the  Miesis- 
formed     any    military    achievement  «*PP^  fw  from  being  an  act  of  bar- 
worthy  either  of  the  foe  of  Caj^ar  or  harous    vindictiveness,     will    be    ss 
tbe  foe  of  Hannibal.     He  seems  to  beneficent  in  its  consequences  as  tbe 
have  worn  his  warlike  hooonrs  with  overflowing  of  the  Nile.      We  shall 
remarkable  meekness,  and    never  to  probably    see,    too,    that    American 
have  done  anything  to  fulfil  his  own  envoys,     addrepsing    themselves,  Dot 
aspiration  that  **  liberty  and    union  ^  ^i*.  Seward,  but    to  the  msfses 
may    be    for   ever    inseparable,"    by  behind   him,  his  masters  and  theirs, 
takmg    the    smallest    step    towards  ^^  Btlll    denouncing    our   perfidioas 
the  snbjagation  of  the  enemy.    Un-  aristocracy    and    jealous    monarchy, 
der  these  circumstances  Mr.  Seward,  ^^  i^  a  comedy  or  a    tragedy  that 
finding   his   military   so    inferior    to  ^b^se  men  are   acting  f     If  odcod- 
his    diplomatic     talents,    seems    to  scions     absurdity,      and      lodicrooa 
have    thought    that    the    Brigadier  Qufitness  fur  the   condnct  of  grave 
who  had  &iled    to  bid   defiance  to  affairs    were    all    the    elements    of 
the  South  wonld   find  a  more    ap-  ^be  exhibition,  we  might  well  afford 
propriate  field  of   action    In  resum-  ^o    langh ;  bnt,     nnfortnnately,   tbe 
ing    his    employment  of    gratifying  grotesque    display    has    its    terrible 
the  Emperor  of   Russia  with  other  side,    and    incapacity    and    conceit 
defiances  of  "Old  John  Bull**— and  only  increase  the  tremendous  power 
accordingly  we  learn  that  the  eml-  of   mischief   wielded  by  the  princi- 
nent    statesman    either    is,  or  is  to  V^V    characters     in    the    burlesque. 
be,  once  more  Minister  to  St.  Peters-  Meanwhile    the    course    of    foreign 
burg,  and  may  possiblv  be  at  this  governments    is    not    likely  to    be 
moment    engaged    in    his    favourite  materially  affected    by  the   Incobra- 
occupations  of  shaking  the  hand  of  ^><>Q8  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
the  Emperor,  and  shaking  his  own  State;   and,  amidst  the  strange  dis- 
band at  the  British  monarchy.      If  piays    of    weakness    made    by   tbe 
it  be  so,  we  may  perhnps  hope  to  North,  not    the    least   stmnge  wifi 
read,  in  another  state  paper,  of  his  be  ih^  fatility  of  its  diplomacy. 
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The   FOQfidDess   of    tbe    position 
tftkeu    np   by  the   Opposition    last 
year  in  regard  to  the  national  fin- 
aneeii,  has  tiiis  year  been  fally  estab- 
liahed  by  the   admiestons   and    pro- 
oedore   of    the    Chancellor   of    the 
Excheqaer.    It   may   seem    remark- 
able   that   the    Chancellor   of    the 
Excbeqner  should  preface  bis  finan- 
cial   statement   by   referring    to    a 
resolntion  of    the  Hoose,  which  was 
adopted    at    the    instance    of     the 
Opposition,  that    he    should   avow- 
edly base  bis   present  Bnd^et  npon 
that  resolution.    Bot  Mr.  GUdstone 
la  a  Minister  of  consummate  Parlia- 
noentary  tact,  who  avails  himself  of 
every   plea   which    best    serves   his 
purpose  for    the  time;  and,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the   seouel,    he  had   a 
special  reason  for   thus   seeking   to 
eover  with  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
Bient  a  Budget  which  is  not  quite 
80  accordant  with  the  resolution  of 
the  House  as  he   desires   it   to  be 
thought       The      resolution     which 
was  adopted  at  the  instance  of   the 
Opposition,    and    upon    which    the 
Chancellor   of    the   Exchequer    pro- 
fessedly bases    his    present    Budget, 
insisted  upon    the   necessity  of    re- 
ducing   the     national     expenditure. 
It  was  urged  npon  the  Government 
that  the  financial    administration  of 
the  three  previous   years   had  been 
auob  as  to  trench  deeply  upon  the 
extraordinary  resources  of   the  cr>un- 
try,  and  that,  while  ostensibly  add- 
ing to  the  military  strength  of   the 
country,    we   were   really    dtminish- 
iog  our    power    by  extiausting  the 
sources  by   which    the   expenses   of 
war  aud  national   defence  could  be 
sustained.    It  was  pointed  out  that 
during  these  vears  we  had  not  only 
abolished,    and    pot    out   of    reach, 
several  important  taxes  for   the  re- 
mission   of    which    there    was    no 
urgent  necessity,  but  that,  in  order 
to  do  so,  we  had  actually  incurred 
a     considerable     deficit     Of     late 
years  not  only  the  leaders   of    the 
Opposition,  but  some  of  the  highest 


financial  authorities  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  House— including 
Lord  Overstooe,  Lord  Monteagle, 
and  Earl  Grey — ^had  denounced  as 
most  impolitic  the  hand-to-mouth 
system  pursued  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  had  urged  the  necessity  of 
framing  the  estimates  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  a  substantia!  yearly 
surplus.  These  were  the  coosi^lera- 
tions  which  led  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  summer  to  adopt  the 
resolution  to  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  now  appeals  in 
jastification  of  his  Budget;  and 
they  must  not  be  forgotten  when 
examining  how  far  the  financial 
programme  of  the  present  year  is 
m  accordance  with  that  resolution. 

A  new  critic  now  takes  the  field 
against  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  adds  his 
protest  to  those  which  have  already 
been  made  by  the  other  leading 
financial  authorities.  In  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work  on  Taxation,  that 
veteran  Liberal  and  politioal  econo- 
mist, Mr.  AJ'Culloch,  severely  criti- 
cises the  recent  financial  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  endorses  with 
his  high  and  obviously  impartial 
authority^  the  opinions  by  which 
that  policy  has  been  so  often  com- 
bated by  the  Conservatives.  To 
all  the  special  features  of  Gladsto- 
nian  finance  Mr.  M'Cnlloch  is  op- 
posed. He  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  good  yearly 
surplus,  as  an  indi»>pen8able  feature 
of  a  prudent  system  of  finance ;  he 
condemns  as  most  impolitic  that 
narrowing  of  the  area  of  taxation 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  extols  as  a 
**  simplification  of  the  tariff;"  and 
he  moreover  objects  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  principle  of  **  simplification" 
has  been  applied. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  voice 
of  protest  should  thus  be  raised 
from  all  quarters  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Gladstone's  finance. 
To  begin  with,  he  has  been  a  most 
prodigal  financier,  and  oares   not  a 
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jot  for  the  fatnre.  At  a  time  wbeD  thing  of  the  past.  Its  oonae- 
the  charf^es  on  the*  National  Debt  qneooee  weigh  upon  iu  now,  and 
were  redaoed  by  the  falling  in  of  there  is  no  sign  of  his  abandoning 
the  terminable  annuities,  to  the  It.  It  ia  a  novel  sjstem — ^novel 
extent  of  two  Daillioos  a-year — when  even  to  himself;  bat  he  adhere? 
there  was  an  anezpected  repayment  to  it  with  an  obHinaoy  wbieh 
of  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  loan,  threatens  to  embarrass  ns  in  the 
and  other  windfalls — ^and  when  he  futare  not  less  than  in  the  pest 
fonod  a  sorplas  of  considerable  A  grave  qoestion  most  he  at  stake 
amount  left  to*  him  by  his  predeoes-  when  the  greatest  .fioaocial  aathori- 
sors  in  office, — then  surely,  if  ever,  ties  of  the  Liberal  party  come  16r« 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  ward  prominently  to  side  with  the 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x-  Conservatives  in  opposing  and  de- 
chequer  a  succession  of  good  an-  Douncing  the  policy  of  the  Chanod* 
Dual  balance-sheet&  If  the  policy  lor  of  the  Exchequer.  Tbey-  feel 
of  maintaining  a  substantial  sur-  strongly  that  the  recent  haod*to- 
plus  is  not  carried  out  under  these  mouth  system  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
favourable  circumstances,  the  fault  will  not  do,  and  that  in  times  of 
must  lie  with  the  administrator  of  emergency  it  would  entail  grave 
the  national  finances.  Tet  so  far  disaster  upon  the  national  fortunea 
has  Mr.  Gladstone  been  from  ad-  '*  Great  nations — such,  for  exampls^ 
hering  to  the  old  and  sound  maxim  as  England  and  France/'  says  Mr. 
of  financial  policy,  that  he  has  not  M'CuIloch,  "  with  colonies  and 
onlv  given  us  no  surplus,  but  has  dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
recklessly  incurred  ns  a  deficit,  of  world,  and  with  jealous,  and  pow* 
which  he  now  makes  no  mention,  erfnl  neighboars^  most  expect  to 
Had  this  bad  condition  of  the  fin-  be  every  now  and  then  involvsd 
anoes  been  incurred  in  consequence  in  difficulties;  and  on  that  acoouot 
of  an  exceptional  increase  of  the  na*  they  should  have  a  considerable 
tional  expenditure  which  could  only  surplus  revenue — i.  e.,  a  consider- 
be  met  by  the  imposition  of  new  able  surplus  after  defraying  the 
taxcF,  it  might  have  been  excusable,  cost  of  their  usual  establish awnt«»** 
But  there  was  no  such  difficulty :  And  he  adds —  *^  Had  the  affnir 
the  revenue  was  sufficient^  if  let  in  regard  to  the  Trent  led,  &s  it  was 
alone,  to  have  more  than  kept  pace  not  unlikely  to  do,  to  a  war  with 
with  the  expenditure.  The  pecn-  the  United  States,  it  would  have 
liar  culpability  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  found  us  in. an  awkward  situation 
a  financial  Minister — the  pernicious  —  without  any  surplus  revenue, 
feature  of  his  system  which  called  with  diicredited  customs  and  ex* 
forth  the  eloquent  denunciation  of  ^aa»  duties,  and  nothing  to  fall  back 
Lord  Overstoue,  and  the  emphatic  npon  but  an  iocreara  of  the  Income* 
protest  of  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Moot-  tax  and  loans.^'  We  regret  to  say 
eagle,  and  of  the  ablest  financial  that  the  calamity  from  which  we  so 
journal  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  narrowly  escaped  two  years  sgo, 
'  Economist '  —  is,  that  during  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  nnltkely  of 
period  of  so-called  exceptional  occurrence  now ;  and  there  are  aho 
expenditure  he  has  deliberately  elements  of  strife  sufficiently  for- 
th rown  away  the  means  which  were  midable  on  our  own  side  of  the 
at  his  disposal  for  meeting  it  He  Atlantic  to  engage  the  thoughts  of 
has  abolished  taxes  sgaiost  which  our  statesmen,  aind  to  invest  with 
there  was  no  peculiar  ground  of  peculiar  interest  the  at  all  tioies 
complaint,  and  he  has  reduced  momentous  subject  of  the  natioosl 
others  in  order  to  cheapen  certain  financea.  When  we  hear  so  old  a 
commodities  for  which  there  was  Liberal  and  so  practised  a  political 
no  general  demand.  economist  as  Mr.  M'Culloch  echoiog 
This  financial  system  of  Mr.  Glad-  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  charging  the 
stone  is,  unfortonately,  not  a  mere  conn  try  in   the   very   words  of  the 
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Tory  etatesmaD,  with  an  'M^norant 
impatieooe  of  UzatSon/'  we  cannot 
bol  be  confirmed  in  the  views  which 
we  have  repeatedly  eipreesed  io 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
Cbanoellor  of  the  Exobeqoer;  and 
tbe  ooDDtry  at  large  will  do  well  to 
recoosider  that  policy  and  the  pria> 
eiple  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Oo  one  occasion  in  1857,  when 
the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  —  whose 
death  is  a  loss  alike  to  the  country 
and  to  tbe  Ministry  —  referred  to  an 
opinion  of  one  who  had  as  good  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  practical  working 
of  taxation  as  any  man  either  be- 
fore or  since,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
claimed with  the  utmost  contempt 
—  "  He  goes  back  to  Arthar  Yonng, 
sir:  old  Arthur  Tonng  be  takes  for 
his  aQthorityl"  And  when,  in 
his  own  recent  Budget  speech,  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  all  the  ingenaity 
of  rhetorlo  was  calling  opoo  the 
Hoose  to  stand  amszed  at  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  [nominal  f]  income 
of  the  conntry  (one-fifth  during  eight 
years),  which  be  claimed  as  tbe  re- 
salt  of  his  policy,— rand  Sir  J.  Pack- 
ington  quietly  suggested  that  it  is 
Australia  and  the  new  gold  mines 
that  have  caused  the  dilference,  — 
Mr.  Gladstone  rejoined,  ^  Australia  I 
Ob  no  :  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man is  lost  in  the  depths  of  heresy 
oo  that  poinf  This  overbearing 
presumption  is  natural  to  Mr.  Glad- 
Btooe»  who  finds  it  a  ooovenient 
way  of  summarily  evading  difiBcui- 
ties  which  are  more  easily  scoffed 
at  than  answered.  But  we  take 
leave    to   thick  that  there  are  few 


iotelHgent  men  In  this  conntry  who, 
for  width  of  view  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  would  not  have  prefer- 
red the  late  George  Lewis. ^  to 
his  more  eloquent  and  ingenious 
colleagnei  And  for  ourselves  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that  Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington  was  perfectly  correct  in  bis 
suggestion,  and  that  the  great  in- 
crease alike  in  the  income  of  this 
country,  and  in  certain  branches  of 
tbe  expenditure,  is  in  part  attribut- 
able to  the  rise  in  the  monetary 
value  of  property  and  labour  in 
consequence  of  tbe  new  markets  for 
our  goods  in  Australia,  and  the 
great  addition  to  the  stock  of  gold.* 
Mr.  GUdatone  would  probably  treat 
Mr.  M'Oullocb  in  the  same  con- 
temptooua  fashion,  —  especially  as 
Mr.  M*Oalloch*s  opinions  and  argu- 
ments, if  correct,  totally  demolish 
the  *' system"  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  late  years,  and  in  contradiction 
to  his  former  self,  has  been  labour- 
ing to  establish.  But  we  shall  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing whether  Mr.  MGulloch's  opi- 
nions are  not  as  well  founded  as 
they  are  harmonious  with  those  of 
the  Oonservative  party. 

Mr.  M'Oulloch  maintains  that  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
remission  of  taxation  should  take 
place  unless  the  revenue  exceed  the 
ordinary  expenditure  by  some  5 
or  10  per  cent  of  its  amount.  In 
other  words,  he  considers  that,  with 
an  expenditure  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  estimates 
should  always  be  so  framed  as  to 
have  a  ooojeotoral  balance  of  four  or 


*  Tbe  limeaiiOBK  takes  this  view.  After  stating  that  "no  one  doubts  that 
Australia,  like  India,  China,  and  other  countries,  ba3  ooatrlbated  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  trade  by  developing  its  own  resources,  pastoral,  metallic,  or  other- 
wise/' it  makes  this  important  admission,  **It  is  also  true  that  Australia  and 
California,  by  iocreasing  enormously  tbe  quantity  of  gold  in  the  world,  have 
diminihhed  its  value;  bo  that  even  if  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  not  increased^ 
it8  avumnt^  as  represented  in  gold  [i.  e.  its  value  in  money]  woM  certainly  have 
been  largerJ*^  Ttiis  alteration  in  the  value  of  money  feinoe  1853  is  the  main 
explanaiion  of  tbe  fact  which  seems  to  Mr.  Gladstone  '*so  strange  as  to  b  a  almost 
Incredible,"  but  which  he  coolly  attributes  to  the  legislation  of  Parliament 
Betting  free  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  British  people/*  This,  be  says. 
Is  **  the  real  and  new  cause  that  has  been  in  operation/'  and  which  has  so  mar- 
vellouBly  increased  tbe  wealth  of  t^e  country  20  per  cent  in  eight  years!  But  if 
this  were  the  case,  surely  be  need  not  cut  his  estimates  so  floe.  A  nation  that 
has  grown  so  enormously  rich  in  a  few  yean*  time  could  well  afford  to  keep  a  good 
balauioe  at  its  bauker^e  >—  i,  e,  in  tbe  Sxchequer. 
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&▼«  niinioDB.  Mr.  GIttdsioDe  rarely 
aims  at  baTincc  a  aorpluB  of  even 
a  teutb  of  that  amount;  aod  Bom«- 
times  £80,000  or  less  seems  to  him 
enough  to  meet  the  chapter  of  acei- 
dents,  and  sostain  the  moral  power 
and  fioancial  credit  of  the  country  1 
The  fullowioff  paasage  -which  appears 
in  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  M^Gnlloch's 
work,  seems  to  have  been  written  ex- 
pressly in  reference  to  the  financial 
admioistration  of  the  present  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer : — 

*'In  countries  under  free  or  oonstitn* 
ttoDal  goveromenta  the  reduction  or  re- 
peal of  taze«  is  frequently  proposed  in 
the  view  of  courting  popularity,  or  of 
favourably  ioflaeDciog  public  opiuion. 
And  the  desire  to  grasp  an  immediate 
advantage,  to  be  relieved  of  a  burden, 
without  caring  for  the  ultimate  conpo- 
queocea  of  its  extinction,  is  so  extremely 
prevdlent  that  such  projects,  though 
oflen  very  tmdeeerving,  seldom  fail  to 
procure  a  less  or  greater  share  of  the 
public  sympathy  for  those  by  whom  they 
are  put  forth.  Statesman,  however,  and 
those  intraated  with  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment, ahould  take  a  lees  ciroumrodbed 
yievr  ot  sucn  matters^  and  are  bound  to 
inquire  into  the  real  character  of  the 
measures  that  come  before  them,  and  to 
weigh  and  consider  their  more  remote  as 
well  a?  their  proximate  reaults.  Tiieir 
duty  is  to  oppose,  not  to  pander  to  the 
selfish  and  unfounded  prejudices  of  the 
public.  .  .  .  The  real  questions  are,  can 
the  tax  be  spared ;  and,  if  not,  can  it 
be  replaced  by  a  less  inconvenient  or  in- 
jurious tax  ?  If  it  can  neither  be  spared 
nor  replaced  by  another  that  is  leas  ob- 
jectionable, its  repeal  would  be  as  futile^ 
as  iaexpttdient,  and  as  unadvised  a  mea- 
sure as  can  well  be  imagined." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  desire  for 
popularity,  hns  carried  the  practice 
thus  emphatically  condemned  by 
Mr.  M^Culloch  to  a  most  dangerous 
extreme.  He  totally  disregards  the 
sound  principle  of  ending  every 
year  with  a  surplufi,  in  order  to 
meet  sudilen  and  unforeseen  con- 
tiogendes,  and  he  lavishes  erery 
spare  pound  npon  the  reduction 
of  taxation.  Moreover,  in  making 
these  reductions  he  baa  adopted  a 
practice  which,  although  he  pre* 
Bents  it  under  the  attractive  guise  of  a 


*^  simplification  of  the  tarifi;''  is 
paving  the  way  for  a  aertons  |iopi- 
lar  agitatioa  against  soaie  of  the 
iodippensat^  elements  of  our  fiscal 
system.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  true, 
simplified  the  tariff;  but  be  did  so 
more  wisely  and  prudently.  It  was 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  simpll. 
city  that  he  reduced  the  li^t  of  taxed 
commodities)  but  because  many  of 
the  taxes  at  that  time  vexed  trade 
without  appreciably  swelling  the 
revenue.  Previous  to  bis  admiois- 
trattOD,  our  customs  tariff  comprised 
above  a  thoosaad  articles,  many  of 
which  were  insigtiifioant,  and  all 
but  unproductive  to  the  State.  Bat 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried  out  tbe 
same  practice  on  a  very  difiereot 
principle.  The  tarifl;  as  left  by  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  embraced  above  four 
hundred  items ;  now  it  Is  restrietsd 
to  aboat  forty.  Indeed,  this  branch 
of  our  revenue  at  present  is  raised 
almost  entirely  from  sugar,  tea, 
tobacco,  spirits,  wine,  beer,  com, 
cnfiee,  currants  and  raisins  timber, 
and  pepper.  This  is  objectionable 
in  many  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
it  renders  our  revenue  liable  to  be 
much  more  seriously  affifcted  by  the 
fluctuations  of  trade  and  tbe  ooodi- 
tion  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  tbaa 
under  the  old  system ;  and  by  ooa- 
centrating  taxation  upon  a  few  cooh 
modities,  it  makes  the  fiscal  pres- 
sure more  obvious  and  more  felt^ 
and  furnishes  proportionately  great- 
er scope  for  popular  agitatioo. 
'^When  the  public  attention  ii 
fixed  exclusively  on  a  few  leadiag 
and  indeed  necessary  articles,^'  sijs 
Mr.  M*Onllocb,  *«it  is  all  bat  cer- 
tain  that  the  duties  on  them,  even 
should  they  be  moderate,  will  come 
to  be  loosed  upon  as  being,  in  do 
ordinary  degree,  objectionable  aod 
oppressive.  But  were  a  great  va- 
riety of  articles,  suitable  for  the 
consumption  of  all  classes,  subject 
to  duties,  there  would  be  but  little 
probability  of  the  public  atientioo 
being  concentrated  on  a  few  oolj." 
And  what  are  the  few  commoditiei 
which  now  furnish  the  principal 
part  of  our  revenue?  As  we  ba?e 
seen,  precisely  those  wfaieb  are  coo- 
samed  in   greatest   quantity  by  tbe 
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balk  of  the  peopla  There  is  no  real  denoe  of  taxation  Bbonld  be  as  little 
ioeqaality  in  the  di^tribation  of  oar  k\t  aa  possible,  and  also  that  it 
tazation;  forthelDoome-Taz,tbeSaC'  Bbonld  not  onlj  be  fair,  bat  be  seen 
cession- Duties,  &c.,do  not  fall  at  all  to  be  fair.  We  believe  that  the 
opon  the  lowvr  classes,  and  have  been  present  taxation  of  this  eouotry  falls 
framed  so  aa  to  keep  the  balanoe  of  very  equally  on  all  elasses;  bat  un- 
tax ation  equal  between  the  rich  and  fortunately,    under    Mr.    Gladstone's 


the  poor.     Bat  we  iear  this  &ct  will 
not  be  fairly  considered  by  the  i 
who,  under  the   inflaenoe  of  dema- 


refonns,"'  itr  baa  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  gross  inequality.  We 
have    largely    increased    the    spirit 


gognes  like  Mr.  Bright,  are  too  prone   duties,  and  we   have   kept   up   the 


to  think  themselves  unjustly  dealt 
with.  Two  months  ago  we  pointed 
oat  this  feature  of  Mr.  Glaostooe's 
financial  policy,  as  one  eminently  pro- 
vocative of  agitation  against  some 
branches  of  our  revenue  which  it  is  in- 
dispensHble  to  preserve.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  holds  a  similar  opinion.  He  say^ — 

"  When  pucb  duties  apply  to  all  kinds 
of  thiogs  [the  raw  materials  of  industry 
and  the  prime  articles  of  food  being  ex- 
cepted], it  is  seen  that  they  must  affect, 
in  one  way  or  other,  every  class,  and, 
indeed,  every  individual,  and  being 
merged  in  and  forming  a  part  of  the  pr  ce  ... 

of  the  article  on  which  they  are  charged,  Association,"  and  the  Radical  party 
they  attract  little  or  no  attention.  But  in  general,  could  have  no  better 
each  will  not  be  the  case  with  us  in  time  allv  than  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  the 
to  come.  Consumption  duties  have  cea«-  chief  reralt  of  ble  ^  popular"  Bud- 
ed  to  be  general,  and  are  now  (1862)  gets  will  inevitably  be  to  render  our 
aafortunately  restricted  to  a  few  leading    whole  system  of  taxation  extremely 


taxes  on  malt  aud  beer,  ^et  we  have 
greatly  reduced  the  duties  on  wine. 
Moreover,  we  have  made  the  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  duties  on  wines  in  sucb 
way  that  the  finest  wines  pay  no 
more  than  the  cheap  wines.  Se- 
veral artiolee  of  luxury  have  like- 
wise, under  the  operation  of  the 
French  treaty,  disappeared  from 
the  tariff,  and  their  absence,  thoogh 
of  no  great  importance  as  affecting 
the  revenue,  gives  a  handle  to  de- 
magogues who  desire  to  excite  the 
masses  against  the  taxation  of  the 
country.      The    '*  Financial    Reform 


articles,  comprisiDg  some  of  the  principal 
necessaries  and  laxurlee  of  the  labouring 
poor.  So  striking  and  momentous  a 
change  cannot  faU  to  rouse  tbe  public 
attention;  and  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
give  rise  to  a  belief  that  it  is  essentially 
partial  and  un&ir.  And  such  belief  will 
be  better  founded  than  it  is  at  all  desira- 
ble it  should  be;  for,  while  we  admit 
rarions  luxuries  of  the  rich  and  the  great, 
including  the  most  recherchS  wines,  at 
Tery  low  duties,  and  many  more,  oom- 
priaing,  among  others,  the  finest  lace^ 
Telvetis  porcelain,  table-cloths,  carpets, 
silka,  gloves,  ornamental  furniture,  bronz- 
es, and  so  forth,  free  of  all  charges,  we 
lay  heavy  duties  on  the  tea  and  sugar, 
vvbich  are  indispensable  to  the  labouring 
poor,  and  heavier  still  on  the  tobacco, 
the  spirits,  and  the  beer  which  constitute 
their  luxuries.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  policy  should  be  considered  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  as  other  than  un- 
fiadr  and  offensive  ?" 


itapopolar. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Budget  is 
less  ingenious,  less  experimental, 
less  obviously  hazardous,  than  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  Tbe  bal- 
anoe is,  in  appearance,  at  least, 
kept  even  between  direct  and  indi- 
rect taxation ;  and  the  twopence  off 
tbe  inoome-tax,  and  the  fivepenoe 
off  the  duties  on  tea,  reduce  these 
taxes  to  the  level  at  which  tbey 
stood  prior  to  the  Russian  war. 
The  modification  of  the  Income-tax 
upon  incomes  between  £100  and 
£200  a-year  is  an  improvement 
Mr.  Glacstone  has  also  done  well 
in  admitting  a  past  error  of  his, 
by  abolishing  the  small  charges  on 
certain  operations  of  trade  which 
he  imposed  in  1860,  bnt  which 
have  been  found  exceedingly  vexfr* 
tiovLs   to   commerce.    Nor 


commerce,    ^or   can  any 
objection    be   taken    to  the   change 
It  is  a  most  important  nrinciple   which  he  propoaee  to  make  on  tlie 
of  judicioos   finance  that   the  inci-   taxation  of  railways,  by  which  the 
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tax  OD  the  pasvennrer  truffio  is  re-  £3,874,000.  Bot  ibe  pmpoeed  Te- 
daced  from  5  to  ^  per  cent^  while  dactiooB  of  tazatioD,  chWfly  on  the 
the  exemptioo  at  preBent  eajoyed  iDCome-taz  aod  Tea-duties,  will 
by  parliamentarj  and  ezcarsion  oaote  a  loes  of  reveoue  id  the 
trains  is  abolished.  His  proposal  etuiiito^  year  to  the  extent  of 
to  levy  the  Iocoine>Ux  upon  the  £3,843,000 ;  so  that  the  aetaal  sar- 
revenoes  of  corporations  which  are  pins,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Gladi^tone, 
expended  in  chanty,  and  on  the  will  be  £531,000.  The  Badget 
income  of  endowed  charities,  is  stands  thas : 
more  open  to  question ;  and  so  are  bbtekitb. 

some  of  his  other  minor  proposals ;  customs,.  .  .  .  £22.73Y,000 
but  the  mtereste  affected  are  not  Excise  '  '  *  *  i^ggg^^Jn 
sufficiently  powerful  to  offer  much  stampi  \  \  '  '  900o\oo 
opposition  to  the  Government  Taxes,     .       .        .        .'        s'leolooo 

The  main  facts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's    income-tax,     *.       '.       '.        8'675.'ooo 
financial    statement    are    briefly   as   Post  Office,     .  .        8',80oiooo 

follows.  Warned  by  the  strong  ex*  Grown  Landi^  .  .  .  'soojooo 
pression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Miscellaneous,.       .       .        2,9d0,000 

the  House  in  favour  of  a  rcMiuction  

of  expenditure,  the  Government  re-  £68,280,000 

solved  to  anticipate  farther  opposi-  expxmdituke. 

^'u°i.*!{  curtailing  the  estimates  ^ebt,  ....  £26,333.000 
which  the  Hou^e  had  so  relucUntly  Oonilidated  Fund, .  .  1,940.000 
voted,  aud  last  year  spent  about  Army,  .  .  .  ,  16.060,000 
£800,000  less  than  they  had  taken  Navy,  ....  lo;'r30.000 
power  to  do.  In  respect  to  the  CoUectioD,  .  .  .  4,72liooo 
Bevenue,  Mr.   Gladstone's   estimates   Miscellaneous^.       .       •        8,965,000 

were    singularly   at   fauIL     As   on  

previous  occasions,  his   estimate  of  £67,149,000 

the    Excise    greatly    exceeded    the       Surplus,.       .       .       £531.000. 
actual  return,  which   this   year  has 

fallen  short  of  bis  estimate  by  more  The  surplus  which  Mr.  Glsdstose 
than  a  million  sterling.  But  the  thus  reckons  upon  this  year  is  far  be- 
Income^tax  yielded  nearly  half  a  low  the  amount  which  our  best  finan- 
million  more  than  he  calculated,  ciers  consider  requisite  for  the  maiote* 
and  so  have  the  customs ;  and  the  nance  of  a  sound  system  of  finance.  It 
total  produce  of  the  national  taxes  is  true,  and  we  attach  great  weight  to 
has  been  so  favourable  as  to  leave  the  consideration,  that  the  present  dc- 
a  surplus  of  about  £400,000  above  pressed  state  of  an  important  braoch 
the  estimate,  and  an  excess  of  of  national  industry  renders  it  de< 
£1,300,000  above  the  expenditure,  sirable  that  the  taxation  of  the 
The  revenue  of  the  past  year  country  should  be  reduced  is  low 
amounted  to  £70,603.000,  the  ex-  as  possible.  But  this  argumeot, 
penditure  was  £69,302,000 :  Bur*  unhappily,  cuts  two  ways.  For  the 
plus  £1,301,000.  If  the  taxes  were  same  depression  of  trade,  which 
to  jemain  on  the  same  footing  this  calls  for  a  minimum  of  taxation  this 
year,  they  would  yield  (accord-  year,  to  at  least  a  similar  extent 
ing  to  Mr.  Gladstone)  £71,490,000  places  in  jeopardy  the  sarplu 
at^  be  proposes  some  trifling  new  which  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Ex- 
taxes  amounting  to  £133,000:  to-  chequer  reckons  upon.  In  his 
gether  equal  to  £71,628,000.  And  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the 
as  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  excise,  especially,  we  believe  that 
ensuing  year  lb  only  £67,749,000  he  commits  his  usual  mistake  of 
(£1,553,000  less  than  last  year's),  being  too  sanguine.  But  the  reslly 
the  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  en-  hazardous  feature  of  his  budget 
suing  year,  if  the  taxes  were  kept  consists  in  this :  That  only  a  port 
at    their    present    rate,    would    be  of  the  propoeed  redactions  of  ttxi- 
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tioD  will  take  efiect  dnring  the  en*  £200,000.      Sacb  a  Ksali,  the  moet 

BoiDg     year ;     and,    tberefore,    the  favourable    that    can    be  expected, 

estimates     which     suffice .   for     the  cannot    be   regarded    vrith  iodiffer- 

finaocial  jear,  upon  which  we  have  ence.    Bat  this   is   not   all.     Is  it 

eotenrd,  will    be  inadequate  for  the  not  a  fact  that  the  balances  in  the 

year  following.      The  redactions   of  Ezcbeqaer  in  March  last  year  were 

tazatioQ  which  will  take  place  be*  £2,684,000  less  than  they   were   in 

fore    April   next    will,  as   we  have  I860,    when  Mr.   Gladstone    began 

said,    amonnt    to    £3,843,000;    bat  his     present     financial     administra- 

the  total  yearly  loss  of  revenoe  con-  tion  ?     And    as  he   does   not    take 

sequent   upon    the    redactions,   pro*  any  aecoant   of  that  deficit  In  bis 

posed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  £z-  new  Badget,  the  deficit  remains  an- 

chequer,    is   4,242,000 ;    so   that    if  provided   for,  and  of  coarse  readers 

they  took   entire  effect    daring   the  his     present     financial     programme 

present  year,  instead  of  a  sarplas  of  doobly  bazardocs.     It  was  only  by 

£531  000,  there  would  be  a  deficit  the  help  of  the  two  and  a  half  mil* 

of   £368,000.      But  of  the  loss  on  lions    abstracted    from    the   Exche- 

the  Income-tax,  £850,000  will  only  qaer  balances  and  also  by  creating 

fall  on  the  following  year  (1864-5),  new  Debt  to  the  extent  of  £461,000, 

and  £49,000  of  loss  from  the  aboli-  that   he  escaped  bankrnptcy  during 

Hon  of  some  petty  taxes  will  like-  the    two  first  years  of  his  financial 

wise    be  passed    on    to   next   year,  administration  :  and  if  he  bad  been 

Thus  we  obtain  a  surplus  of  £531,000  a  Minister  of  ordinary  prudence,  he 

for   the   present  financial  year  ocly  would   have   felt   bound    to  replace 

bv  passing  on  to  next  year  a  loss  those  sums   before  be  proceeded  to 

of  £900,000.      If  the   fioancea  had  make    further    reductions   of    taxa- 

been    in    a   thoroughly  good  oondi-  tion.    But  he  is  determined  to  pro- 

tioo,  and  if  the  state  of  the  country  dace  popular  Budgets,  however  dear 

promised  to  be  prosperous,  and   our  a   price    the    country  may  have  to 

relations  with  other    Powers   peace-  pay  for  them  in  the  long  ron.     He 

fa),  the  heavy  legacy  of  loss  for  the  justifies    anew    the    censure    which 

year  1864-5  might  be   contemplated  Mr.  M'GuUoch  has  passed  upon  such 

with  less  alarm  ;  for  the  experience  a  system  of  finance.    He  makes  the 

of    late  years  shows  that,  in  ordin-  show  of  a  surplus   for  the   ensuing 

ary    times,    the     productiveness    of  year,  only  by  ignoring  nearly  three 

the    revenue   tends   to   augment   at  millions    of    deficit    which    he    has 

the  rate  of  £700,000  a-year.     But  aocumalated  in  past  years,  and   by 

this    is   not  the  case.     And,  more-  preparing  a  new  deficit  for  the  year 

over,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  1864-5. 

th€    miscellaneous   receipts    for    this  Every   proposal    to   reduce   taxa- 

present  year  embrace  half  a  million  tion  is  sore  to  be  popular,—  we  are 

sterling     of    the    China    indemnity  equally  sure  that  the  present  reduc- 

money — a  payment  which  will  not  tions    are     exceedingly     dangerous, 

take  place  again  —  the  deficit  which  It  is  one  thing  to  cut  down  expen- 

we  are  preparing  for  the  year  1864-5,  diture  —  and  this,  we  conceive,  was 

is  an  exceedingly  formidable  one—  what    the    Conservatives    last   yei^r 

£1,400,000.  urged  upon  the  Government  —  it  is 

This   is  the  weak  point   of    Mr.  quite    another    thing    to     dispense 

Gladstone's    Budget.      Suppose    his  with  a  real  surplus,  to  resign  our- 

ezpectations     are    folly    realised  —  selves  to  a  past  deficit,  and  prepare 

snppose  he  have   a  surplus    at   the  for  ourselves  a  new  one.    The  errors 

end  of  this  year  of  half  a  million,  of    Mr.    Gladstone's   previous   Bud- 

and  that  the  productiveness  of  the  gets    now    begin    to  *  weigh     heavy 

taxes  increase  next  year  to  the  ex-  upon   the   national    fortunea       The 

tent    of   £700,000      (which    is    not  abandonment    of    the     paper-duties, 

likely),  —  there    would    nevertheless  has   rendered   our  present   financial 

be  a  deficit  in  the  year  1864-5  of  position  one  of  no  ordinary  embar- 
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rassment.      Had    these   dnties    still  tion    to    a    forei^    power.      The 
been    io  operatioo,  the    present    re-  paper  dnties  are  irretriefaM;  abta- 
ductions    of   taxation,    bo    desirable  doned ;   for,   boweyer  impoHiie  mj 
in    themselves,    and    so    repeatedly  have    been    tbe    abolition   of  tkse 
called  for  by  the  Conservative  party,  duties    io     tines    like   the  pieaeot, 
conld  have  been  tfiected  witbont  any  their  reimpoeitioo  vould  be  a  great 
risk.     As  it  is,  we  think  the  financial  hardship    and    injostiee   to  tbe  mi- 
position    of    tbe    country    eminently  aufacturers    wbo    have    made  new 
on  satisfactory     and     unsafe.        Not  arrangements    io     ftceorda&ee   with 
only  must   we   experience   a   deficit  the  abolition.     A  few  months  beoce 
in     the    year    1864-5,    but   we   are  the  same  will  be  tbe  case  with  th« 
totally    unprepared      for     any    no-  Tea-dutie&    A  large  irunau  of  Me 
toward  contingencies  in  the  present  Income-lax,   aod    an    issue   of  Ex- 
year.      Tbe    peace    of    Europe    (if  cheqner  bonds   are  tbe  only  meios 
peace  it  may  be  called)  is  obviously  by  which  we  can  hope  to  make  head 
insecure ;    hostilities    seem    impend-  against    ao   emergency.     The  tar- 
ing between  this  country  and  Japan;  plus    is    merely    nominsl  —  tbe  bt> 
and  our  relations  with  the    Federal  lances    in     the    Exchequer    eaoiiot 
States  of  North  America  are  such  be  further  redoeed,  —  and  even  Ae 
as,    cnh^ppily,    and    from    no  fault  issue    of  Exchequer    booda   can  be 
of  ours,  to  render  the  occurrence  of  resorted  to  only  to  a  small  exteot, 
war  between    the    two    countries    a  io    cooseqoeooe   of   Mr.    Gladatone's 
contingency    which    cannot   entirely  repeated    poetpoBement    of    paying 
be  overlooked.      But  if  any  excep-  off,  as   they .  fell   doe,  the  amoaots 
tional    expenditure    be    forced    upon  already    io    circolatioo.      Over  tbe 
OS,  how  are  we  to  meet  it  7    Under  term    of     Mr.    Gladstone  s   prcseot 
Mr.    Gladstone's    management,    the  financial  administration,  as  over  las 
taxation  of  the  country  has  been  so  previoaa   onot  the  toon  try  will  jet 
concentrated  upon  a  few  artiolee  of  have  to  write  tbe  words,  so  daflna- 
universal     consumption,     and      the  tory  of  the  reputation  of  a  states 
duty  upon  some  of  those  oommodi*  man,  Jmpr<mdu$  futurL      In  tbe 
ties  (such  as  f  piritp)  has  been  so  obvi-  present   aspect   of  affairs,  we  begia 
ously  carried  to  the  highest  possible  to    think  anew  of   his  Budgets  be- 
point,  that  to  increase  the  revenue  fore  tbe  Orimeao  War ;  and  we  no 
from    its    pre^sent   sources  would   be  only  hope  that   the  year  1864  will 
extremely    diOicult    and    unpopular,  not  be  like  1854,  and  that  tbe  conn* 
We  cannot  rtimpose  the  old  duties  try     will    not   fiod   itaelf  again   in 
on    wines,   silks,   gloves,    and    other  straits     and     embarrassoieiitB    like 
articles    embraced    in    the     French  tlirse    which  proved  weUoigh   over- 
treaty,  for  in    respect   to   these  we  whelming  ten  years  ago. 
have    sold    our    freedom   of    taxa- 
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A   GLANOf   AT   THB   ITALY   OF   CAVOUR. 


Iv  at  tins  moment  the  qoestions 
of  Poland  and  Greece,  bj  their  im- 
miuenoe,  have  stronger  claims  on 
onr  interest  than  that  of  Italy,  still 
the  interval  is  by  no  means  on- 
favourable  to  inquire  into  the  rela- 
tions of  that  country,  and  answer, 
if  we  can,  how  is  it  that  the  Italians 
have  done  so  much? — why  have 
they  not  done  more?  The  inquiry 
obliges  us  to  go  .somewhat  back 
upon  tb4;  past  few  years,  but  almost 
centres  in  the  life  and  intentions  of 
one  man,  Ck)unt  Oavour.  To  that 
great  statesman,  who  combined 
witbin  himself  qualities  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  opposite,  all 
that  Italy  has  acquired  is  due,  and 
which  nothing  could  have  won  for 
her  but  his  mingled  sagacity  and 
boldness,  his  prudence,  his  patience, 
his  craft,  and  his  audacity. 

For  years  back  Piedmont  had 
been  the  Holland  of  Neapolitan 
Whigs.  It  was  there  that  they 
wrote,  they  reasoned,  and  they  con- 
spired. Men  of  great  ability  and 
of  great  moderation,  they  never 
moved,  nor  advised  a  move,  beyond 
the  strictest  legality.  They  believed 
that  the  great  motive  power  of  our 
age  was  Public  Opinion;-  and  to 
bring  that  power  to  bear  upon 
Italy,  it  was  alike  necessary  to  dis- 


abuse  Europe  of  many  ancient  er- 
rors with  regard  to  that  country, 
and  to  show  that  It  could  lagr  claim 
to  that  high  place  which  its  tradi- 
tions, its  position,  and  its  popula- 
tion, should  rightftally  assign  it  in 
the  first  rank  of  Continental  na- 
tions. 

Travellers  and  tourists  had,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  done  great 
disservice  to  Italy.  The  immense 
prominence  givtdn  in  all  books  on 
this  country  to  questions  of  art  or 
antiquity,  eventually  led  the  world 
to  regard  the  peninsula  as  a  great 
storehouse  of  things  beautiful  or 
curious.  They  came  to  it  as  a  land 
teeming  with  memories  of  ^O/past, 
rich  in  the  most  splendid  tradi- 
tion^--and  by  the  colossal  remains 
of  great  monuments,  able  to  revive 
that  past  even  to  minds  tiie  least 
speculative  or  fanciful.  Such  were 
the  claims  Italy  was  supposed  to 
have  upon  the  attention  and  re- 
spect of  Europe;  and,  such  as  they 
were,  they  all  referred  to  a  bygone 
time.  None,  not  the  most  ardent 
worshipper  of  her  glorious  monu- 
ments or  splendid  galleries,  ever 
thought  of  speculating  on  a  foture 
Italy.  None  ever  imagined  a  re- 
vival of  that  great  Latin  race  whose 
civilisation  had  once  be^i  the  dap^ 
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star    of     Southern     Earo|>e— none  Biniply  fascinated  by  an  enthasiastio 

fancied    that,    in    a    word,    Italians  popularity,    and    nut   seriously  im- 

cuuld  be  a  people  and   Italy  a  na-  bued  with  the  principles  they  pro 

tion; — none  but  one,  and  that  man  fessccl.     He    saw,    or    thouKht   be 

was  Cavour.  saw,  that  what  they  did  they  did 

Balbi,  Gino  Capponi,  Farini,  Ri-  with  a  certain  fear  and   nii:»giFTng; 

dold,  and  Kicas»oli,   were  each  and  and   that  they   would  never  pledge 

all    men    of    considerable    political  themselves  to  an  extent  which  \ki 

eminence.         Watching     Btu<iou^)y  retreat    impossible,    nor    male,  a 

and  attentively  the  coarse  of  pub-  liberal    policy    any    other    than   a 

lie   events    in    Europe,    they    saw  mere  matter  of  experiment 
what    constituted    the    elements    of        So    long,    therefore,    as    Austria 

strength   in  other    lands— what    se-  held  her  position  in   the  north,  bo 

cured   liberty,   and    what   increased  long  must  this  road  of  retreat  be 

national   wealth.     Men  of   patience  left  open.     *^  Let  the  Grand  Duke  be 

and  moderation,  they  took   England  only  once  led  to  believe  that  he  has 

for  their  nxxlel,  and   believed   that  gone  too  far — that  he    has   end.n- 

a  well-regulated  monarchy    realised  gered  his  dynasty  and  perilled  bis 

all  that  men  could  ask  for  or  ex-  throne-— and    you     will    see,"    said 

pect   as    a    good    government.    To  Gavour,    **  how    little     weight    he 

liberalise    the    policy  of   the    State  will  give  to  his  pleflges.    Let  him 

they  lived  in,  was  then  their  task;  only  begin  to  fear  Liberalism,  and 

t^  teach  that  the  age  of  rt^pressions  you  will  see  how  soon  he  shall  a^k 

was  bygone — that  a    wide    latitude  lor  an  Austrian  occupation.**    It  has 

fihonld   be  given    to  the  expression  often  been  a»«erted  that  the  crafty 

of  opinion— and  that  men  were  not  statesmnn    assisted    his      predicUoo 

necessarily    enemies    to    order    who  to  a  fuldlment,    and    mainly  aided 

thought    it    might    be    maintained  tliat  show  of  menace  which   made 

with  hss  ostentation  of  power,    or  the    titnorous    Prince    insist    upun 

less  of  cost  to  those  who  obeyed  it.  being  escorted  to  his  capital  bj  the 

In  this  sense  they  wrote,   discussed,  Imperial  tr<H>t)fl.     It  has   been   fre- 

and  talked,  eagerly  seeking  to  make  quently  declared  that  Cavour  exalt- 

a  public  willing  to  lend   an  ear  to  ed  over  the  dis^comfiture  of  Rioa^oli 

such  themes,  and  give  a  hearing  to  and  Kidolti  and  .the  others,  who,  in 

t(»pics   of   a    more    serious    interest  their    indignation,    refused   now   to 

than    usually    appealed    to    Italian  lend  their  counsels  to  a   sovereign 

attention.      Their    aim    was   so    to  who    had   insulted    his    people    sa 

iinpri>ve   the  existing    Governments  grossly.     Cavour  had  so    often  in- 

«of  Italy  tiiat  men  who  lived   under  sisted    on    the    o(vrectness    of  Lia 

•theni  should  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  own  forecasiings  that  he    was  not 

.personal  liberty,  and  a  wider  sphere  over  merdt'ul  to    those    who  were 

of  opportunities  of  knowledge    and  now   drivtn    to    acknowledge   their 

ef  wealth.    It   is    scarcely   possihle  justice.    *' Fuarii  Barbari''^  htxdheen 

to  say  what  sucoess  might  or  might  his  watchword  for  years.    Got  with 

cnot    have    attended    their     efforts,  the  German,  was  the  phrobe  with 

when    the    revolution    of    '48      in  which,    with    little     deference     to 

(France  led  the  way,  so  to  speak,  to  argument,  be  would  meet  Uie  6tate- 

those    excesses,    and      subsequently  ments    made    by    him.    He    reoog- 

to  that  reaction  which  for  a  while  nised  no  other  remedy,  he   would 

dashed   the    hopes   and   dishearten-  dif^^uss   no    other    cun;.    "-Fturi  i 

ed  the  courage  of   Italian    patriot-  Barbari"  comprised  a  policy  and  a 

ism.    Cavour,  it  is  siiid,  had  never  flag.    It  was  alike  a  great  scheme 

ext>ressed  himself  with    any    confi-  and    a    popular   appeal.    It  was  a 

•^enee  as  te  those   reformations   of  code  so  simple  that  all  could  an- 

w.iicb  the  Grand  Duke  in  Tuscany  derstaad.it;   not  like  one  of  those 

*or  tlie  Pope  were  the  chief  leaders,  subtle     theories      of      government 

iie  regarded  these  princes  as  men  which  require  time  to  oon&xder  and 
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experiencs  to  prononnee  upon. 
This  vros  one  of  those  propositions 
which  address  themselves  to  all 
ranks  and  gradations  of  men.  The 
great  X/)nibard  noble  and  the  peas- 
ant could  feel  it  alike.  Each 
songht  for  independence;  If  the 
ingeuions  speoalationa  of  GiobertI 
and  others  had  made  few  followers 
ontside  the  ranks  of  the  learned 
classes,  Oaronr  saw  the  reason, 
that  these  fine-span  theories  could 
never  appeal  to  the  masses ;  and 
yet,  if  Italy  were  ever  to  win  her 
freedom,  it  most  be  by  these  same 
masses.  Every  sucoessfal  popular 
leader  has  been  distingaished  for  the 
adoption  of  some  one  simple,  easily 
intelligible  principle,  which  each 
conid  repeat  and  each  comprehend. 
O'Oonnell  understood  this  thor- 
onghly  in  liis  cry  for  emancipation. 
His  theory  was,  "Emancipate  us — 
the  reet  will  follow."  Now,  as  to 
all  the  great  train  of  results,  he  only 
vagnely  pictured  them  ;  he  dwelt, 
it  is  true,  largely  on  the  evi^s 
which  a  condition  of  ineqnality 
enforced,  and  left  bis  hearers  to 
infer  what  an<  opposite  state  of 
matters  would  produce ;  so  Oavour 
enumerated  carefully  all  the  wrongs 
and  grievances  of  Austrian  rule,  and 
said,  ''These,  whatever  we  do,  these 
we  must  get  rid  of."  What  shape 
or  form  the  liberated  country  was 
to  take,  he  cautiously  abstained  from 
predicting.  Lombard y  was  to  be 
fret — <ree  to  choose  her  own  for- 
tune and  the  form  of  government 
she  would  live  under ;  either  as  an 
independent  state  or  a  province  of 
the  kingdom  he  afitcted  to  think  it 
mattered  little,  so  that  the  rule  of 
the  German  was  abolishe<).  There 
-was  consummate  skill  in  this.  Not 
only  did  he  band  together  men  of 
di^rent  shades  of  political  opinion 
in  one  common  object — for  in  this 
the  constitutionalist  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  Mazztnian,  the  mon- 
archist with  the  red  republican — 
but  he  at  once  escaped  from  all  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  that  muni- 
cipatism  which  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  internal  difficulties  of  Italy. 
Fiwri  i  Barbari  was  a  creed  so  wide, 


none  could  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
it.  It  left  all  tlM  great  future  open.; 
it  prescribed,  nothing^t  deter* 
mined  nothing  Italians  were  to  be 
independent  of  Austria — the  rest 
would  follow. 

Of  the  efforts  the  great  statesman 
made  to  draw  England  to  his  side, 
and  to  make  her  bis  chief  ally  iu 
the  war,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak.  Those  remarkable  letterp, 
whose  authentic  veracity  none  in 
Italy  certainly  disputes,  with  what* 
ever  qualification  of  their  accn* 
racy  Lord  Clarendon  may  speak  of 
them,  have  declared  that  Oavonr 
would  infinitely  rather  have  assigned 
the  first  place*  to  England  than  to 
France.  ^'As  I  could  not  obtain 
the  Saint  I  have  put  up  with  the 
Devil,"  was  the  remark  he  himself 
made,  employing  a  favourite  Italian 
adage  to  express  a  forced  choice  of 
alternatives.  Oavonr  was  never  s 
Franco- Italian ;  all  his  leanings 
were  English.  He  liked  our  Par^ 
Hament,  our .  press,  our  judicial 
system,  and,  strangest  of  all  for  an 
Italian,  our  social  habits.  He  al- 
ways professed  to  think  that  there 
were  many  things  in  our  institu- 
tions which  would  be  easy  of  adop- 
tion by  his  countrymen  ;  and  this,* 
if  Piedmont  meant  Italy,  be  was 
unquestionably  right  in  asserting. 
Neceasity,  however,  imposed  the 
French  alliance,  and  its  price.  By 
its  price,  I  do  not  mean  the  cee- 
sion  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  or  that 
more  painful  cession  still,  by  which 
the  hand  of  a  princess  of  this  proud 
house  was  accorded  to  one  whoee 
per:K)nal  character  has  never  stood 
high  in  Italy.  The  price  of  French 
assistance  was  that  preponderance 
of  France  over  Italy  which  weighs 
in  all  her  councils,  and  is  felt  in 
every  struggle  for  her  independence 
— which,  establishing  a«  French  gar- 
rison in  the  very  heart  of  the  penin- 
sula, declares,  as  de  droit^  what  Ita- 
lians may  or  may  not  do.  "  I  never 
promised  you  Rome!"  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  has  no  more  real 
right  to  dispose  of  Rome  than  of 
Madrid.  The  Lombard  war  is  ach 
snmed  to  be  a  debt  which,  let  Italy 
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pay  what  she  may,  can  neyer  be 
acquitted.  Nice  and  Savoy  are,  as 
it  were,  bat  mere  instalments  of  the 
interest. 

The  prond  spirit  of  Gayonr  chafed 
and  fevered  nnder  this  insulting 
dominance.  He  essayed, '  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  draw  Eng^ 
land  to  his  side,  and  to  make  the 
weight  of  her  iiiflaence  bear  heavily 
on  her  haughty  rival.  England, 
however,  neither  could  nor  would 
go  to  war  for  an  Italian  question ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any- 
thing important  from  notes,  *^  offi- 
cial" or  "  officious." 

Moral  aid  has,  however,  the 
power  of  the  incommensurable ;  it 
is  '^the  unknown  number."  No 
one  can  predict  at  what  moment  the 
sympathies  oi  a  people,  long  pledged 
and  persisted  in,  will  not  assume 
the  character  of  a  debt  to  be  ac- 

auitted ;  and  Oavour  calculated  on 
lis.  His  language  was-^**  Eng- 
land may  not  help  us  to  a  forward 
movement,  «but  she  wiU  never  de* 
sert  us  if  we  be  driven  to  a  back- 
ward one."  It  was  in  this  spirit 
lie  dared  the  boldest  stroke  he  ever 
waged-^the  invasion  of  Umbria 
and  the  Marches.  France  positively 
"forbade  the  step — threatened,  tele- 
graphed, and  withdrew  her  envoy 
from  Turin.  Oavour  sent  his  orders 
— **  Go  on  ;"  and  "  on"  the  army 
went.  The  French  Greneral  at  Rome 
would  not  even  believe  the  tidings ; 
and,  it  is  said,  actually  rebuked  the 
officer  for  inaccuracy  who  brought 
them.  We  live  in  an  age  of  eoup$ 
d^itat^  and  the  chief  element  of  a 
success  is  a  surprise.  To  do  some- 
thing veiy  suddenly  and  very  un- 
scrupulously— to  astonish,  not  less 
by  our  energy  than  by  our  con- 
tempt for  legality — ^to  appear  to 
assert  that  our  object  is  too  high 
and  our  aims  too  lofty  to  be  ar- 
raigned by  the  tests  which  are 
applicable  to  everyday  events — is 
the  great  principle  on  which  this 
mode  of  action  is  based.  The  2d 
Deoember  was  a  great  lesson  in 
this  policy;  and  Oount  Oavour  nn- 
questionably  profited  by  the  teaoh- 
iogs  of  his  master  in  this  new  poli'^ 


tical  discovery,  the  grand  secret  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  of  making  the 
road  back  more  difficult  than  th« 
road  forward,  and  compromising  io 
many  interests  at  one  stroke  that 
retreat  is  more  dangerous  than  ad- 
vance. It  was  thuB^  the  Empire 
was  made  in  France,"  and  thus  so 
much  as  we  see  of  a  united  Italj 
was  won  in  this  peninsula. 

The  march  into  the  Papal  terri- 
tory was  a  eaup  €P€tat  not  less  bold 
and  daring  than  any  ever  dared  by 
Louis  Napoleon  himself.  In  ooe 
respect  it  was  a  more  audadoos 
step  than  any  taken  by  bim-— that, 
while  it  faced  an  enemy  it  threw 
off  an  ally.  The  French  policy 
had  hitherto  been  to  maintain  the 
Italian  Qovernment  in  a  conditiou 
of  subserviency  to  France.  Cavour's 
reply  came  at  last,  and  he  said; 
**Deol  for  the  fbtnr^  with  the  Ju- 
lian people;  it  is  with  them  yoa 
most  treat'* 

The  artfal  blending  of  c<»istitQ- 
tional  forms  with  the  foroe  to  be 
derived  from  popular  enthustasm, 
was  Oavour's  own  invention.  Ko 
man  ever  understood  this  chemistry 
of  nations  more  thoroughly — ^as  wan 
displayed  in  the  alternate  pre^ore 
he  knew  how  to  apply  to  Eoglaod 
or  to  France,  alarming  the  jealoos- 
ies  and  exciting  the  susceptibilities 
of  each  in  turn. 

It  has  ofcen  been  said  that  the 
despatch  of  the  Sardinian  troops  to 
the  Orimea  was  a  master-stroke  of 
policy;  but  even  its  fullest  merit 
has  not  been  accorded  to  it;  for 
while  Oavour,  by  this  step,  advanced 
the  claims  of  Italy  as  a  warlike 
country,  he  was  able  to  contrast 
Italian  energy,  promptitude,  and 
darings  with  Austrian  slowoe^^ 
hesitation,  and  distrust  ^'Look 
at  your  ancient  ally,"  was  the  cry 
of  the  Italians;  ''see  with  what 
readiness  he  answers  to  your  call.'' 
There  was  consummate  craft  in  this. 
It  was  one  of  those  instances  in 
which  statesmanship  condescends 
to  deal  with  popular  sentimenr, 
and  calls  upon  the  millions  to  ratify 
the  decrees  of  a  council. 

Never,  however,  did  Oavour  dis- 
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play  bis  twofold  mode  of  ftotion  in  the  north,  was  nnknown  in  tbe 
more  perfectly  than  in  the  Gari-  south.  The  one  great  grievanoe  ofit 
baidian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  of  which  sprang  all  the  sorrows  and 
attempt  was  too  ontrageoas  to  be  sufferings  of  the  northern  Italian, 
glossed  over  by  special  pleading  of  was  what  the  Neapolitan  had  not 
any  kind,  so  he  left  the  issue  to  the  known,  or,  when  he  had  known,  not 
greatest  and  last  of  all  judgments  felt.  The  great  fight  in  north  Italy 
— ^^Mts  success.*'  When  once  that  was  for  independence— the  straggle 
snccess  was  certain,  he  aet  to  work  in  the  soath  was  for  liberty.  These 
to  legalise  it, — ^not  a  very  easy  task,  were  two  very  different  issnes,  and 
it  mast  be  owned,  bnt  at  the  same  evoked  very  different  sentiments 
'  time  not  a  more  difficult  one  than  and  passions.  In  tbe  north,  no- 
he  had  before  oon fronted.  Where  thing  conld  suffice  short  of  a  war— a 
there  has  been  much  to  complain  war  that  would  expel  the  dominant 
of,  the  means  for  extinction  will  stranger  and  leave  them  free  to  deal 
scarcely  ever  be  closely  scrutinised,  yvith  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
The  Government  of  the  Bonrbons  way.  Not  so  in  the  south.  There 
had  been  long  condemned  by  France  was  no  boon  that  a  foreign  Govern- 
and  England;  and  the  State  which  ment  could  bestow  that  might  not 
defies  the  judgment  of  two  such  be  given  to  them  by  their  own. 
powers  combined,  is  hardly  in  a  Certain  reforms  and  changes,  cer* 
position  to  brave  an  internal  revo-  tain  guarantees,  it  is  true,  were 
iQtion.  Oavoar  well  knew  that  the  urgenUy  needed.  The  laws  of  the 
popular  voice  of  Earope  would  hail  realm  were  admirable  could  their 
the  downfall  of  the  Nespolitan  administration  be  secured ;  but  these 
dynasty,  and  that  he  need  be  little  might  be  accorded  by  their  own 
Bcrnpulous  as  to  the  means.  Ger-  sovereign  just  as  well  as  by  a  new 
tainly  if  the  genius  of  a  government  king.  So,  many  thought  and  rea- 
were  to  be  traced  in  the  character  soned,  and  so,  too,  some  foreign 
of  the  governed,  very  little  could  be  statesmen,  little  friendly  to  the 
said  for  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  Bourbons,  felt  bound  to  acknow- 
Insecurity  to  life  and  property,  ledge ;  but  the  cry  had  gone  forth 
theft,  perjury,  highway  robberv,  ex-  that  the  pcijury  of  the  father  would 
tortion,  and  roguery,  on  .every  nand ;  be  repeated  by  the  son — that  the  day 
an  nnlettered  aristocracy  and  a  de-  of  oaths  to  constitutions  was  over 
graded  people;  a  proprietary  whose  — that  the  nation  would  not  again 
lives  were  passed  between  miser-  give  its  faith  to  the  family  who  nad 
able  parsimony  on  their  estates  and  betrayed  it  In  fact  the  two  great 
wasteful  profusion  in  foreign  capi-  contending  parties  of  Italy — ^the 
tals,  and  a  pedantry  who  seldom  Piedmontese  and  the  Mazzinian — 
ro!«  above  squalid  misery  ere  they  had  determined  that  the  dynasty 
took  to  the  highroad  as  brigands  1  should  fall,  each  confident  that  the 
— sQch  wa%  and,  with  very  little  booty  would  fall  to  his  own  share, 
change,  such  is,  Naples.  For  a  while  the  result  was  far  more 
It  has  always  been  reproached  doubtful  than'  many  will  be  dis- 
to  the  Neapolitans  that  they  sym-  posed  to  believe.  Garibaldi  was 
pathised  little  with  the  great  move-  surrounded  by  partisans  of  Mazzlni, 
ment  in  Italy,  and  accepted  with  who  worked  unceasingly  upon  his 
cold  indifference  those  changes  generous  nature,  snggesting  distrust 
which  have  led  to  Italian  unity,  of  Oavour  and  his  Cabinet.  To  dis- 
Let  it,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  believe  in  ministers  of  all  sorts,  is 
that  tlie  south  never  was  one-mind-  an  instinct  with  men  of  the  Gari- 
ed  with  tlie  north  on  the  question,  baldi  order.  The  great^mioister  was, 
The  foreign  occupation  which  op-  besides,  no  favourite  at  any  time 
pressed  the  Lombards  was  not  felt  with  the  soldier  of  fortune.  Pas- 
in  Naples.  The  presence  of  the  sages  had  occurred  between  them, 
Gkrman,  which  made  life  a  slavery  in  the  Chamber,  of  the  fiercest  kind, 
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vhen  the  practised  orator  moet 
neroilessly  dealt  with  his  lesB  ac- 
compIiBhed  antagonist;  and  with 
all  Oaribaldi^s  generosity  of  charac- 
ter, it  would  be  too  much  to  sappoee 
he  hod  forgotten  them. 

Intoxicated  by  a  success  which 
seems  the  more  marvellous  the  more 
we  learn  of  its  detaila,  Garibaldi's 
demeanour  and  pretensions  grew 
each  da/  more  assured.  He  dis- 
tribated  rewards,  named  to  offices, 
assigned  a  pension  to  this  one  and 
a  pidaoe  to  that,  with  more  than 
royal  mnnificence.  This  must  be 
put  a  stop  to  at  once,  or  how  poor 
will  kingly  condescension  and  fa- 
vour seem  after  such  lavish  gene- 
rosity. It  was  not  easy  to  do  this. 
To  reduce  such  a  man  to  mere 
citizenship  in  the  province  he  had 
won,  was  a  difficult  task.  Oavour 
approached  it  in  the  spirit  of  an 
Italian.  With  consammate  subtlety 
he  counselled  t^be  King  to  send  Gari- 
baldi tlie  order  of  the  Aonunciata, 
and  which,  although  the  highest  in 
tbe  state,  would  at  once  recall  the 
recipient  to  a  recollection  of  his 
position,  and  also  of  that  fount  from 
which  all  honours  flow. 

Garibaldi  sent  it  back,  not  over 
graciously  hinting  that  there  were 
others  just  as  worthy  of  it,  and  who 
would  prize  it  more  highly  than  he 
did. 

Of  these  last  few  days  of  Gari- 
baldi at  Naples,  before  leaving  for 
his  island,  various  strange  stories 
are  current.  The  courtiers  who 
oame  in  the  suite  of  tbe  King  were 
not  slow  to  vent  a  number  of  petty 
insults  on  one  who  was  not  "of 
them,^'  and  whose  pretentious 
bearing,  while  Dictator,  exposed 
him  to  such  slights.  The  creatures 
to  whom  he  had  assigned  costly 
apartments  io  royal  residences  re- 
ceived ^^  notice  to  quit;"  rewards 
he  had  decreed  were  referred  to 
ministers  for  confirmation.  Even 
the  petty  spite  of  titled  lackeys 
went  so  far  AS  to  expose  him  to  an 
open  slight;  and  when  he  sent  for 
a  carriage  to  the  royal  stables  to 
convey  him  to  the  station — the 
privilege  being  one  he  had  hitherto 


enjoyed  daily — ^^tbe  Master  of  tbe 
Boise"  sent  him  a  message  that 
he  had  none  at  his  dispoaaL  and  re- 
commended him  to  '^  take  a  fiacre.'' 

It  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that 
Gaiibaldi  used  his  temporary  power 
at  Naples  merely  as  such.  In  that 
trustfulness  of  disposition  which  is 
alike  his  charm  and  his  defect,  he 
never  scrutinised  the  characters  of 
those  who  stood  around  him;  and 
probably  there  is  not  anything  so 
wonderful  in  the  whole  career  cf 
this  remarkable  man,  as  that  one  so 
ill-supported,  so  inefficiently  aided, 
and  «o  miserably  surrounded,  should 
have  accompliabed  the  great  frsts 
that  he  has  done.  Though  loyal^ 
to  his  King  was  his  guide-star 
hitherto,  the  intoxication  of  power 
seemed  too  much  for  him  at  Naples, 
and  in  tbe  struggle  to  repress  Ik 
ambition  he  threw  himself  into 
the  "Revolution."  The  Mazsn- 
ists  at  this  time  had  entire  posses- 
sion of  him.  The  disbandment  of 
the  Bourbon  army,  the  promotion 
to  place  of  all  the  most  advaaced  £e^ 
publicans,  the  lavish  some  decreed 
as  compensation  to  the  sufferers 
under  Bourbon  cruelties,  and,  least 
defensible  of  all,  the  pension  award- 
ed to  the  widow  <of  Milano,  tbe 
assassin  who  had  attempted  the  life 
of  tlie  late  King — ^all  these  attest 
tbe  spirit  of  the  Garibaldian  Gov- 
ernment, and  plainly  indicate  to 
what  a  condition  the  whole  nati<m 
was  hastening.^^ 

As  a  measure  of  policy,  nothing 
ever  Was  more  repugnant  to  OavouFs 
Bentiments  than  the  system  of  '*  com- 
pensations.'' It  was  not  only,  as 
he  said,  that  people  valued  very 
little  what  cost  them  little,  and  that 
the  liberty  which  was  cheaply  won 
was  held  as  cheaply,  but  that  tbe 
process  of  indemnification  was  ia 
itself  a  hurtful  and  demoralising 
one.  ^^La  guerre  est  la  guerre,^'  said 
he,  one  day,  to  a  deputation  who 
waited  on  him  to  ask  for  compen- 
sation for  the  damage  done  to^their 
crops  by  the  war.  '*S(>me  are 
killed — some  are  wounded:  you 
are  luckier ;  you  have  only  lost 
some   rice-fields.^'     This   con^dous- 
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oeffi  that  the  morale  of  a  people 
most  be  at  the  level  of  the  spirit 
of  its  Government,  ran  through  all 
his  policy,  and  was  evidenced  in 
the  langDflge  he  ever  nsed  when 
speaking  of  Naples  and  the  Neapo- 
litans. The  corruption  which  per- 
vaded every  class  would  offer,  as 
be  well  knew,  a  greater  obstacle  to 
the  effective  working  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment than  any  openly  avowed 
and  boldly  maintained  opposition. 
Mazzinisim  he  conld  combat  —  an- 
archy he  conld  crush ;  but  what  do 
with  a  race  who  asked  neither  to  be- 
lieve nor  to  be  believed — who  trust- 
ed DO  man's  word — who  bated 
labour  and  felt  no  shame 'in  crime. 
The  greatness  of  the  task  t)efore 
him  was  snch  as  to  appal  even  his 
own  sanguine  temperament.  "  What 
is  a  war  with  Austria  in  comparison 
with  what  I  have  now  to  do?"  said 
he.  "  The  assimilation  of  norlli 
and  south — ^the  fusion  of  these  two 
Italies — ^is  an  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cuk  probleni  than  all  that  I  have 
ever  dared  before." 

The  cold,  stern  Piedmontese,  rug- 
ged of  speech  and  nngenial,  but 
bra  re,  steadfast)  and  faithful  to  his 
word,  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
pliant,  subtle,  insinuating  Neapo- 
litan, who  shunned  danger  end 
bated  every  fatigue,  and  whose 
patriotism  had  no  other  form  than 
an  organised  selfishness.  What  link 
was  there  between  the  two?  Not  a 
common  origin :  they  were  races 
essentially,  radically  different.  Not 
common  traditions:  all  their  his- 
tories were  dissimilar.  Not  lan- 
gnoge— for  they  were  not  intelligible 
to  each  other ;  and  the  first  step  of 
a  Piedmontese  soldier,  as  he  landed 
at  Naples,  was  to  look  for  an  inter- 
preter! The  Lombard,  the  Tuscan, 
the  Romagnolo,  and  the  Ligurian,  all 
have  their  distinct  and  well-marked 
traits  of  nationality,  but  not  so  in- 
congrooQsly  impressed  as  to  defy 
the  process  of  a  fusion.  But  how 
make  one  people  of  north  and 
Bontli  ?  And,  above  all,  how  do  so, 
til  rough  the  agency  of  the  Pied- 
montese, the  least  conciliatory,  the 
ieaet  genial  of  all  Italians  ?    Oavour 


never  undervalued  the  diflRculty  of 
this  task.  The  last  few  days  of  his 
life  scarcely  any  other  topic  was  on 
his  lips.  He  seetned  to  have  fore- 
seen the  exact  course  events  would 
take  with  his  successors,  and  how 
resistance  would  provoke  severities, 
and  reprisals  would  follow  cruelties, 
"  Any  one  can  govern  with  a  state  of 
siege,"  was  the  proud  and  ecorn- 
ful  speech  he  uttered,  as  he  pointed 
to  tfie  troubles  in  the  south,  and 
warned  those  who  should  come 
after  him  that  to  such  a  conflict 
between  insurrection  and  power 
there  is  no  end.  "  There  never  was 
worse  use  made  of  a  man  than 
hanging  him,"  said  Ourran ;  and  his 
name  again  reminds  us  how  alike,  in 
many  respects,  are  Irelanri  and 
Naples:  not  that  any  amount  of 
prejudice  could  class  the  intrepid 
and  gallant  Irishman  with  the  faint- 
hearted and  craven  southerner;  but 
their  resemblance  in  other  points 
is  remarkable.  The  same  inherent 
belief  that  they  are  intellectually 
higher  than  their  masters  is  in  each 
—a  rooted  conviotion  that  they  are 
the  slaves  of  a  mere  brute  force,  and 
that  in  such  a  conflict  as  they  are 
reduced  to,  all  weapons,  all  devices, 
and  all  stratagems  are  fair.  Neither 
reposes  the  slightest  faith  in  the 
Law,  which  is  simply  regarded  as 
an  organised  system  of  oppression. 
In  their  reverence  for  the  Church, 
the  Irishman  and  the  Neapolitan  are. 
identical;  the  same  blind  bigotry, 
the  same  implicit  credulity,  the 
same  slavish  submission,  are  com- 
mon to  both.  If  we,  therefore, 
would  form  a  gauge  of  the  diffl- 
cnlty  that  presented  itself  to  Oa- 
vour,  we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  records  of  our  daily  news- 
papers, and  see  how  ineffectually 
we  have  combated  the  chronic 
spirit  of  rebellion  at  home.  How 
ronch  have  we  done  in  the  task  of 
"unification"?  Is  Tipperary  more 
like  Norfolk  than  the  Basilicata  is 
to  the  Lombard  province?  Have 
all  our  schools,  colleges,  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  harbours,  made  one  of 
the  two  peoples ;  or  are  their  traits 
deeper   than    insUtations,    and    are 
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there  traditions  which  become  gra- 
Ten  into  instincts? 

The  Italy  of  Cavonr  lasted  ten 
years.  It  was  ten  years  from  Lis 
accession  to  power  to  his  death, 
and  probably  no  other  statesman 
accomplished  more  for  his  country 
within  such  a  period.  To  have 
stood  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  state  —  the  extreme  ^^righl,^' 
the  clerical  and  Conservative  part 
of  tlie  Cliamber,  and  the  extrava- 
gant Republicanism  which  formed 
the  **  left"— and  to  have  drawn  over 
recruits  ft-om  either,  was  no  small 
achievement.  But  a  far  greater 
triumph  was  it  to  make  of  this 
moderate  and  coalesced  party  the 
source  and  origin  of  an  energetic 
patriotism.  Italy  had  talked,  writ- 
ten, and  •'* conspired,"  for  years; 
she  had  done  everything  for  her 
liberty  but  one — she  had  never 
fought  for  it.  Gavour  only  seems 
to  have  known  ^at  this  was  the 
one  sole  test  of  sincerity  that  the 
world  will  accept  or  believe  in. 
'With  a  dry  brevity  of  which  he 
was  master,  he  placed  the  situation 
of  Italy  between  two  alternatives-*- 
^^reconciliation  with  Austria  and 
the  Pope,  or  a  War"— a  "  War,"  as 
he  writes  it  in  English,  ^*to  the 
knife." 

Ue  had  closely  studied  the  posi- 
tion of  the  French  Emperor:  he 
saw  how  the  Crimean  war  had 
never  eitlier  satisfied  the  aspirations 
of  the  army  or  the  sentiments  of 
Frenchmen  generally.  Would  not 
a  campaign  against  Austria  accom- 
plish both?  was  Cavour^s  calcula- 
tion. Would  it  not,  besides,  gratify 
that  Napoleonic  ambition  to  carry 
•out  the  traditional  policy  of  his 
house,  and  once  more  to  dictate  a 
peace  to  the  head  of  the  Uapsburgs  ? 
Of  all  Italian  statesmen  Cavour  was 
rentarkable  for  his  dose  and  careful 
atudy  of  European  politics.  He 
aaw  that  Italy's  opportunity  most 
be  seized  from  some  contingency 
in  the  condition  of  the  Continent 
— some  old  grudge  that  would  ripen 
into  an  open  contention  —  some 
rivalry  that  would  demand  a  for- 
4cible  solution— or^  as  in  the  present 


case,  some  politioal  necessity,  which  a 
war  alone  could  resolve. 

"^  UEmpereur  ne  sauraits*oppo8er." 
Cavour  writes  to  Ratazzi,  *' beetle 
guerre;  en  secret  il  la  d^riire.**  A 
brilliant /a»£  d'arme$ — something  to 
recall  the  Empire  in  all  its  splendoar 
— was  a  necessity  to  one  whose 
achievements  were  certainly  any  other 
than  heroic;  and  Cavonr  rightly 
judged  tliat  such  a  war  would  be 
|)opular  in  France. 

Cavour  never  deceived  himself  as 
to  the  part  England  would  take  in  the 
coming  struggle.  No  man  better 
understood  the  practical  commoo- 
sense  view  English  statesmen  of  either 
party  in-  the  House  would  take  in 
such  a  question,  nor  how  carefoily 
they  would  weigh  their  ^^  Italian 
symnathies"  against  the  memories  of 
an  old  and  stanch  ally  ;  but,  with  all 
this,  Cavour  expressed  hiuieelf  bit- 
terly, and  as  though  disappointed,  bu 
the  cold  reception  he  met  from  Lor 
Palmerston,  and  in  consequence  threw 
himself  with  increased  ardour  into 
the  French  alliance.  And  it  was  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  he  brought  back 
to  Turin  the  words  of  the  Emperor, 
'^  Que  pourrait-on  faire  pour  Ita- 
lic?" 

Though  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  in  Enghmd  was 
felt  as  a  discouragement  by  Cavour, 
he  soon  saw  that,  in  the  inaintenanoe 
of  Sir  James  Hudson  as  Minister  at 
Turin,  no  change  of  policy  was  con- 
templated by  the  neyv^  Ministry,— 
the  incoming  Government  wisely 
deciding  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most  able 
and  certainly  the  most  popular  envoy 
England  had  ever  sent  as  her  repre- 
sentative to  a  foreign  court.  With 
him  Cavour  had  always  maintained  a 
close  intimacy,  and  he  soon  saw 
that  no  inteuUon  existed  of  opposing 
the  policy  of  the  Whigs  regarduig 
Italy.  Lord  Malmesbory's  effortB 
were  exerted  to  prevent  a  war, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  was  because  he 
hoped  that,  by  a  peaceful  solution, 
the  claims  of  Italy  might  have 
been  as  advantageously  dealt  with: 
and  who  can  say  that  a  congresa 
might    not    have    done    at    Bms- 
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eeh  all  that  was  achieved  at  Yilla- 
iranca? 

To  bring  the  warering  public 
opinion  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
of  England,  to  the  side  of  Italy,  was 
Oavonr's  next  care;  and  to  do  this 
it  was  necessary  to  make  Austria 
appear  as  the  aggressor.  Of  the 
deep  intrigue  by  which  this  was 
effected  we  do  not  kuow  yet,  nor 
Indeed  may  we  ever  learn,  the  secret 
history.  That  Cavoar  himself  at 
last  had  to  concede  the  working  of 
the  Foheme  to  the  French  Emperor 
ia,  Lowt:ver,  clear;  and  that,  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  success,  he  was  far 
from  being  aware  of  his  triumph  is 
also  certain. 

On  the  20th  of  April  came  a  tele-^ 
graphic  message  to  him  from  Paris' 
in  these  words, — "Accept  immedi- 
ately all  the  preliminaries  for  a  con- 
gress, and  reply  in  these  terms  by 
telegraph.*'  To  do  this  was  to  sus- 
pend all  armament^,  to  arrest  the 
volunteer  movement,  to  disband 
the  irregulars,  stop  recruitment — in 
a  word,  to  aroept  a  humiliating 
check  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
meet  the  Chamber  with  the  load  of 
an  enormous  debt  and  a  disgrace 
together.  For  a  moment  he  was 
overwhelmed.  To  have  rained  his 
own  reputation — ♦.o  have  to  own 
hiraeclf  cheated,  tricked,  and  dis- 
honoured, was  much ;  but  how  much 
more  to  have  brought  his  country 
to  open  shame  and  derision  I  He 
hesitated.  It  was  a  moment  of  in- 
tense struggle ;  but  through  the  cloud 
of  his  doubts  his  clear  quick  glance 
caught  a  gleam  of  light,  and  be  re- 
plied in  his  own  hand,  ^^ I  accede." 
Forty-eight  hours  af.er  ciime  the 
Austrian  ultimatum — a-  summons  to 
surrender,  so  insolent  that  all  Europe 
felt  the  outrage,  and  war  was  now 
inevitable. 

La  Harmora, .  in  accepting  '  his 
command,  transferred  bis  charge 
OS  War  Minister  to  Cavonr,  who  at 
last  f«;It  himself  in  his  real  element, 
where  there  was  work  in  abund- 
ance, and  of  a  kind  he  liked.  In 
fact)  combining  within  himself  the 
home  administration,  the  direction 
of  foreign  affau*s,  and  the  organisa- 


tion of  the  army,  he  had  attained 
a  dictatorship  the  most  complete 
and    sovereign.      Stepping    from    a 

Eosition  of  equality  from  amongst 
is  fellows  to  such  an  eminence,  no 
wonder  that  he  soon  acquired  that 
habit  of  domination  which  would 
bot  brook  an  obstacle,  nor  some- 
times even  hear  a  reason.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  country,  it  was  the 
despotism  of  a  great  mind,  equal 
to  all  the  strain  and  all  the  de- 
mands to  be  made  upon  it.  Oavour 
used  to  speak  of  the  period  of  the 
campaign  as  one  of  rest  and  leisure 
to  him.  The  direction  of  home 
affairs  was  naturally  easy  so  long  as 
the  great  struggle  of  the  war  threw 
all  the  energies  and  interests  of  the 
nation  in  one  direction.  To  what 
sort  of  existence  he  employed  the 
term  "tranquil,"  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  very  in- 
terval— with  hands  full  enough  for 
most  men's  tastes — he  set  to  work 
to  overthrow  the  sovereignties  of 
the  Duchies  I  Of  Modena  the  case 
is  one  easy  of  appreciation ;  there 
were  great  hardshii>s  and  great 
difficulties.  The  rule  of  the  Duke 
had  one  radical  fault — it  was  not 
national;  and  it  certainly  derived 
little,  either  of  guidance  or  intelli- 
gence, from  the  great  events  of  Europe 
at  large.  Parma  was,  however,  not 
ill  administered  under  the  regency, 
and  the  heaviest  reproach  against  it 
was  from  the  past.  But  Tuscany, 
without  an  exception,  was  the 
model  state  of  the  peninsula. 
Mild  laws  mercifully  administered, 
peace  and  prosperity  every  where, 
were  what  struck  the  traveller  as 
he  crossed  the  frontier;  and  the 
most  inveterate  grievance-hunter 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  find  a 
flaw,  except  in  certain  religious  in- 
tolerances, which  are  common  to  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  which  here 
were  almost  provoked  by  the  defiant 
attitude  of  a  propaganda. 

To  the  capital  of  this  state  Cavour 
sent  M.  Buonoompagni,  nominally 
as  Sardinian  envoy,  but  in  reality 
as  the  chief  agent  of  a  revolution. 
The  game  was  played  with  oon- 
aunimate     craft     and     skill.      Jhe 
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first  step  was  to  place  the  Grand 
Doke  and  his  family  hefrtre  the 
people  as  aliens,  destitnte  of  Italian 
sympathies,  and  merely  ruling  by 
the  prace  of  Aostria.  Knowing 
well  the  nature  of  the  man  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal — a  prince 
whose  good  qualities  were  always 
subordinate  to  his  fears — they  prac- 
tised on  him  by  a  series  of  threats  so 
constituted  as  to  make  him  seek 
safety  in  complete  inaclion.  They 
brought  him,  in  fact,  to  tliat  point  in 
which  he  neither  would  take  part 
with  Austria  nor  against  her;  and, 
discredited  and  un8upp{)rt€d,  he  lived 
on  for  weeks  at  the  Pitll,  a  puzzled 
spectator  of  a  revolution  that  was. 
hourly  encroaching,  and  whose  march 
he  knew  neither  how  to  turn  nor 
retard. 

The  downfall  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  annexation  of 
Tuscany  and  the  other  duchies  to 
Piedmont,  had,  however,  been  no 
part  of  the  Iniperinl  programme.  In 
that  pompous  declaration  at  Milan, 
of  "Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic," no  word  of  Central  Italy  had 
been  dropped ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  cuiTently  reported,  and  as  cur- 
rently believed,  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  war  was  the  re- establish- 
ment of  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
first  empire,  and  that  Etruria  was 
a^ain  to  figure  in  the  map,  with 
Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  its 
king.  Ko  sooner,  therefore,  bad  the 
Cavonr  intrigues  become  known  to 
the  Emperor,  than  he  despatched 
an  agent  of  his  own  to  countermine 
them.  The  choice  was  perhaps 
not  fortunate.  The  Prince  Joseph 
Poniatowski  was  a  Tuscan,  it  is 
true,  but  one  who  possessed  no 
weight  nor  influence  with  his  coun- 
trymen. Neither  his  habits,  his 
tastes,  nor  his  associates,  were  such 
AS  would  impose  respect  on  men. 
engaged  in  a  serious  and  important 
project,  and  his  mission  was  a 
failure. 

The  Prince  Napoleon  was  next 
aent,  nominally  as  in  command  of 
the  fourth  corps  d'artnee,  but  in 
reality  to  "sound  the  channeV 
and  examine  for  himself,  and  with 


his  own  eyes,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess. As  a  boy  and  a*  young  man 
he  had  lived  much  in  Florence; 
and  although  a  city  assuredly  where 
tolerance  in  morals  is  carried  to  an 
extreme,  he  had  left  behind  him 
a  reputation  for  such  excesses  as 
find  few  apologists.  He,  too,  failed 
— failed  more  egregiously  than  Lis 
herald  I 

The  Prince  did  not  ^^menager^  bis 
disappointmetit.  lie  received  the 
deputations  of  the  municipalities 
with  rudenesfi,  and  distiiissed  them 
with  sarcasms ;  and,  indecorously  al- 
luding to  what  he  himself  character- 
ised as  mere  newspaper  gfwsHp — the 
desire  of  establishing  himself  as  a 
sovereign  in  Central  Italy — declan?d 
that  in  no  moment  of  his  humility 
had  he  ever  contemplated  such  s 
destiny  I 

The  Prince,  with  the  fourth  army 
corps,  arrived  at  Solferino  aft>er  the 
battle.  They  were  not  in  time  to 
defeat  the  Austrians,  but  they  were 
ouite  early  enough  to  vanquish 
Cavourl 

The  interview  between  the  Em- 
peror and  his  cousin  at  once  ex- 
plained what  had  occurred  in  Cen- 
tral Italy,  and  explained  how,  while 
the  French  were  conquering,  Cavoor 
was  intriguing,  and  that  while  the 
rich  plains  of  Lombanly  were  being 
won  by  the  sword,  the  more  splendid 
prize  of  Tuscany  was  gained  by  diplo- 
matic subtlety. 

The  Emperor  saw  that  Oavour  was 
about  to  win  the  game,  and  he  ups^t 
the  ohesp-board.  The  treaty  of  Villa- 
franca  was  the  reply  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Duchies ! 

*  Most  men  would  have  sunk  under 
such  a  blow  as  this.  For  a  while, 
indeed,  Cavour  seemed  to  feel  it  as 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes  and  th^  rain 
of  his  ambition ;  he  gave  in  his  re- 
signation as  minister,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  retired  into  Swit- 
zt^rland.  He  was  beaten  at  bis  own 
weapon,  too,  by  one  who  combined 
the  craft  of  Macchiavelli  with  the 
force  of  "  les  gros  bataillon^^."  It 
is  said  that  the  French  Empen^r 
could  not  conceal  his  triumph  at  the 
discomfiture   of   liis    opponent,  and 
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aotoally  overwhelmed  tbo  new  min- 
uter, M.  Katazzi,  with  assaranoes  of 
confideDce  and  esteem. 

Even  in  the  close  intimacj  of 
hia  .  dearest  friends — to  whose  so- 
ciety, on  the  Lake  of  GeneTa,  he 
now  hastened — Cavonr  preserved  a 
gnar4?ed  reserve  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  Emperor,  which  his  bio- 
grapher, M.  de  la  Rive,  attribntes 
to  the  moderation  and  justice  with 
which  he  ooald  jadge  even  an  ad- 
versary, but  which  it  is  by  no  means 
unfair  to  ascribe  to  a  very  different 
reason — the  discomfiture  of  defeat 
in  a  stmnrgle  where  each  had  at- 
tempted to  outwit  the  other.  Ca- 
vour  had  won  *'the  first  innings." 
The  Duciiies  were  his  own — ^he 
owed  nothing  to  France  on  that 
issue  whatever.  The  popular  voice 
— how  persuaded  it  is  not  part  of 
my  present  task  to  inquire — ^liad 
declared  for  annexation  to  Pied- 
mont; and  it  is  well  to  remember 
this  fact,  /or  at  that  moment  there 
was  no  question  whatever  of  Italian 
unity.  The  object  of  the  moveihent 
was  a  larger  kingdom  for  the  house 
of  Savoy.  Now,  this  was  not 
^^the  idea"  for  which  France  had 
gone  to  war.  It  was  far  less  her 
object  to  a<rgrandise  Piedmont  than 
to  humiliate  Austria.  ^'He  has 
given  me  excellent  reasons,**  said 
Cavonr,  speaking  of  the  Emperor; 
'*  for  not  making  V^r,  but  not  one 
— ^not  one  single  one — ^for  making  a 
peace." 

"  Be  it  BO,"  cried  he.  "  One  road 
has  been  closed  against  us — ^let  us 
try  another.  It  may  take  us  twenty 
years  to  do  what  we  should  have 
done  in  a  few  weeks,  but  we  win 
no  IT.  Besides,  England  has  not 
yet  helped  u.q.  Let  us  see  what  she 
will  do.  Meanwhile  I'll  turn  my 
attention  to  Naples.'* 

Little  did  the  King  of  Naples 
suspect  how  closely  his  destiny  was 
bound  up  with  that  treaty  of  Villa- 
franca.  Indeed  the  most  forecast* 
ing  of  politicians  could  scaroeiy 
have  predicted!  how  the  discomfiture 
of  Piedmont  in  tho  north  was  to  be 
compensated  in  the  south. 

The  biographer  who  would  exalt 


Oonnt  Cavonr  above  all  other  states- 
men, and  make  such  names  as  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Peel  pale  before  him^  is 
certainly  wise  in  passing  over-  in 
silence  the  history  of  the  intrigues 
against  Naples.  At  no  time  a 
scrupulous  man,  here  he  transcends 
all  that  even  the  late  history  of' 
Italy  exhibits  of  Machiavellism  and 
duplicity.  He  writes  and  receives 
despatches  from  the  Neapolitan 
Court;  he  receivea  the  visits  of  the 
Minister;  discusses  with  M.  Ludolf 
all  the  possible  and  impossible 
reforms  to  be  introduced  in  the 
south ;  talks  of  treaties  and  customs, 
leagues  and  maritime  conventions; 
and  then  retires  to  his  cabinet  to 
confer  with  Garibaldi,  and  plot  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
downfall  of  the  dynasty  1  Yes;  but, 
asks  some  one, — are  you  about  to 
uphold  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons, 
or  attempt  to  justify  ^  the  well- 
known  atrocities  of  their  Govern- 
ment? Nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  was  much  to  reprobate  in 
the  old  sway  of  that  house.  They 
had  faults  in  plenty,  but  perhaps, 
after  all,  neither  of  the  kind  nor  to 
the  extent  ascribed  to  them.  The 
question  is,  Was  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  treated — not  by  Gari- 
baldi and  his  filibusters,  for  it  is 
not  to  such  acts  the  rule  of  right 
can  be  applied — ^but  was  the  treat- 
ment by  Cavour's  Government  jus- 
tifiable on  any  ground  of  honour  or 
good  faith  ?  Was  it  fair  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  an  alliance  with  a  state 
in  the  morning,  and  plot  its  revolu-- 
tion  in  the  afternoon?  Was  it  by 
snch  a  policy  as  this  that  the  new  era 
of  a  moral  Italy  was  to  be  inaugn- 
rated  ?  Was  it  thus  that  the  double- 
dealing  an  J  falsehood,  which  he  de- 
plored as  the  vices  that  rendered  all 
constitutional  government  in  Italy 
80  diflScolt,  were  to  be  shamed  down 
and  discouraged  ? 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
whoU  work  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Bourbons  was  accomplished  by 
Garibaldi.  This  was  not  the  case. 
All  the  agencies  so  successfully 
employed  in  Tuscany — the  same 
machinery,    worked    by   the   naxn% 
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hand — were  engaged  at  Naples. 
The  civil  servaots,  the  highest  in 
the  state — the  army,  from  the 
generals  down  to  the  corporals — ^the 
fonctionaries  of  the  varioos  depart- 
ments of  the  post-office  and  the 
cnstoms — were  all  bought.  The 
*  King,  in  fact,  was  left  with  a  few 
Jesnits  and  some  Bavarians  to  ad- 
vise and  to  support  him — to  conn- 
sel  him  to  yield  when  he  onght  to 
have  resisted,  and  to  resist  when 
resistance  was  all  in  vain  I 

No  apologist  of  Cavonr  has  ever 
attempted  to  palliate  the  course  of 
this  policy.  Indeed,  he  made  a 
half- avowal  that  its  necessity  was 
its  sole  excuse.  ^^Ils  me  forceront 
4  passer  la  reste  de  ma  vie  ^  con- 
epirer,"  was  the  very  "frank  con- 
cession of  the  line  to  which  he  ft;lt 
himself  reduced.  In  other'  word?, 
— "I  shall  be  driven  to  plot  and 
scheme  and  undermine — not  to 
treat,  to  diplomatise,  nor  to  ad- 
minister." 

In  jockey  phrase,  Cavonr  did  not 
"stand  to  win"  on  Garibaldi;  but 
he  risked  little  if  he  loet^  nay,  it 
was  not  quite  certain  if  there  would 
not  be  a  real  and  tangible  gain  in  the 
discredit  that  failure  would  bring 
upon  a  daring  and  aggressive  par- 
tisan. Garibaldi  had  begun  to  hold 
his  head  high,  and  to  employ  a  tone 
which  ministers  are  not  prone  to 
admire. 

That  the  expedition  was  neither 
interfered  with  nor  impeded — ^tbat 
it  was  secretly  encouraged  and 
aided — is  now  no  longer  questioned. 
Many  of  the  famous  ^^  thousand" 
were  discharged  and  pensioned  sol- 
diers, who  never  would  have  re- 
signed their  hflrd-won  pensions  had 
the  spirit  of  the  Goverf^ment  been 
adverse  to  the  cause.  It  is  very 
probable  Oavour  never,  in  his  most 
sanguine  moments,  calculated  on 
the  success  achieved  by  Garibaldi, 
w^hich  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  means  at  his  command,  and  to 
the  forces  against  him;  but  what  he 
certainly  did  and  could  count  upon 
was,  the  mistakes  and  errors  which 
the  Bourbon  Government  would  in- 
evitably fall  into  la  their  attempts 


at  resistance.  "Je  le  ferai  faiie 
nne  indiscretion,*'  was  the  subtle 
exclamation  of  Talleyrand  when  an 
adversary  presented  a  front  too  dif- 
ficult for  open  attack.  The  repres- 
sive measures  which  the  eventuality 
would  call  for  must  necessarily  be 
severe ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  a 
cry  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  coold 
not  be  raised  against  a  sovereign 
driven  to  bombard  his  own  dties  and 
shoot  down  his  own  subjects. 

Let  Garibaldi,  therefore,  win  or 
lose,  good  to  the  cause  of  Piedmont 
must  come  of  it.  With  all  this, 
Cavonr  affected  to  ignore  the  expe- 
dition, lie  wrote  to  his  agents  at 
foreign  courts,  that  the  Government 
not  only  discountenanced  such  at- 
tempts, but  that  orders  were  given 
to  the  fleet  to  stop  all  suspected 
ships,  and  carefully  watch  the  va- 
rious ports  of  embarkation.  The 
ministerial  press  scarcely  alladed 
to  the  expedition,  or  did  so  in 
terms  of  contemptuous  disparage- 
ment Meanwhile  large  steamers 
were  chartered  by  the  Garibaldians; 
arms  and  ammunition  purchased; 
recruitment  practised  in  open  day; 
and  an  actual  ostentation  of  open- 
ness displayed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition. 

I^o  gloss  of  excuse,  or  even  of  pal- 
liation, can  cover  the  conduct  of 
Cavour  as  regards  the  Neapolitan 
Government.  It  was  one  unbroken 
course  of  duplicity.  He  had  de- 
creed that  the  monarchy  should 
fall — "delenda  est  Carthago;"  and 
he  oared  very  little  by  what  means. 
When  the  Bourbons  stood  at  bay 
before  Capua,  he  saw  the  moment 
was  critical,  and  at  once  sent  the 
army  to  the  aid  of  Garibaldi.  He 
hurried  off  the  King,  too,  to  the 
scene,  as  though  to  cover  by  the 
presence  of  royalty  the  illegality  of 
the  movement  It  was  like  de- 
spatching a  sheriff  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  mob!  Speed  was  the 
great  element  of  success  bore  as  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Marchese — speed 
that  might  outstrip  France  and  pre- 
vent her  interference.  The  only 
policy  to  which  the  French  Em- 
peror   has    always    succumbed    is 
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^Me  fait  accompli ;''  and  this  none 
understood  better  than  Cavour.  In 
eighteen  monthp,  therefore,  from 
the  defeat  at  Yillafranca,  Cavour 
saw  himself  ma5;ter  of  all  Italy  ex- 
cept Rome  and  Venice.  The  world 
is  too  ardent  a  worshipper  of  suc- 
cess to  be  Tery  critical  about  the 
roeana  employed  to  obtain  it;  and 
this  is  essentially  the  case  in  poli- 
tics, whose  paths  are  belieyea  to 
be  of  necessity  tortnons  and  crook- 
ed. Few  crimes,  besides,  are  le«w 
reprehended  than  those  which  assail 
the  unpopular.  To  him,  therefore, 
who  would  arraign  the  honesty  or 
good  faith  of  Cavonr  in  tliese  ne- 
gotiations, the  reply  is  always  ready 
— Are  you  froing  to  uphold  the 
Bourbons?  What  can  you  say  for 
a  rale  which  has  been  a  standing 

.  outrage  to  all  Europe,  and  whose 
inisd^s  have  been  the  subject  of 
universal  complaint?  In  a  word, 
the  plaintiff  is  to  be  nonsuited  on 
account  of  his  character.  Such  is 
the  judgment  which  grave,  and  even 
honourable  men  have  come  to  pro- 
nounce on  this  issue.  This  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  at  any 
time,  but  still  more  so  if  the  pro- 
perty of  the  defaulter  was  to  be 
ceded  to  the  judge  who  condemned 
hiiu. 

Not,  indeed,  that  Italians  them- 
selves have  censured  Oavour  on 
this  head.  Intellectual  greatness 
hiis  a  dazzling  brilliancy  about  it 
that  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  impas- 
sioned native  of  the  south.  The 
immensity  of  the  prize  has,  be- 
sides, absorbed  all  consideration  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
won. 

It  was  thus,  therefore,  that  a 
great  Italy  has  been  made:  By 
long  persistent  intrigues;  by  cralt; 
by  daring;  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  character,  the  position,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  French  empire; 
by   a    cautions    balancing    of    the 

^  rivalries  of  the  two  great  states  of 
the  West;  and,  last  of  all,  by  an 
audacious  contempt  for  right,  so 
long  as  that  right  was  associated 
iu  the  popular  mind  with  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppre:<8ion,  and  which 


would  make  its  downfall  a  triumph 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe* 

No  man  less  great  and  gifted 
than  Cavour  could  have  done  these 
things.  They  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  who  could  not  com- 
bine within  himself  a  range  of  qua- 
lities the  most  opposite  and  most 
varied.  He  was  at  once  patient 
and  impulsive,  a  quick  reasoner,  a 
reflective  thinker— Kuuitious  to  what 
seemed  timidity  at  times,  and  then  « 
bold  with  a  courage  that  scorned 
danger.  With  a  manner  and  ad- 
dress tj>e  most  insinuating,  he  car- 
ried insolence,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  even  into  the  presence  of 
royalty.  He  was  a  statesman  by 
predilection,  and  a  soldier  by  in- 
stinct; but,  above  all,  in  his  per- 
sistent scheming,  his  unwearied 
resources  of  craft,  of  apparent  &(m- 
hommie  and  seeming  trustfulness, 
he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  Lis  nation 
— a  perfect  Italian  I 

Having  said  thus  much  on  how 
Italy  has  done  what  she  has,  little 
remains  to  be  added  as  to  why  she 
has  not  done  more.  The  answer  is 
in  one  word — she  has  lost  Oavour. 
He  alone  could  have  guided  the 
country  safely  tli rough  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  that  surround  it; 
and,  in  seeing  the  doubts,  the  in- 
decisions, the  impulsive  efforts  at 
action,  followed  by  intervals  of 
halting  uncertainty,  which  have 
marked  the  latter  administrations 
of  Italy,  one  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  that  passage  in  Mr.  Elinglake^s 
history,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
English  generals  as  unly  eager  to 
discuss  what  would  the  great  Duke 
have  done  in  an  emergency  like 
their  own — ^how  would  he  have  met 
such  a  crisis  as  that  before  them? 

No  other  policy  than  this  has 
presented  itself  to  M.  Ricasoli,  M. 
Batazzi,  or  his  successors.  The  de- 
fiant tone  assumed  towards  France, 
the  impulse  imparted  to  the  riflo 
clubs  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
Garibaldian  menace  at  Sarnico — 
what  were  they  all  but  imitations 
of  the  policy  of  him  who,  had  he  •■ 
been  alive,  would  never  have  men- 
aced save  when  he  meant  to  strike 
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-— >if  indeed  he  did  not  strike  before 
he  menaced  t 

Assuredly,  had  Carour  lived,  the 
position  of  Italy  bad  now  been  dif- 
ferent. Discontent  would  not,  as 
now,  lift  its  Toioe  in  the  north, 
nor  brigandaf^e  ravage  the  Bonth. 
It  is  postiible  that  the  French  might 
be  still  at  Home;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  there  would  have  been  no 
discredit  thrown  on  the  rash  en- 
thnsiasm  of  the  nation — there 
would  never  have  been  an  Aspro- 
monte!  nor  would  Garibaldi  now 
lie  wounded  and  dlshononred  on 
bis  lone  island  at  Caprera ! 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
the  Italy  of  Cavour  were  written, 
a  small  volume  Las  been  published 
in  Florence,  entitled  *Ii  Oonte 
Camillo  di  Oavour,'  whose  author, 
M.  Bianchi,  is  said  to  have  laid  **  one 
more  garland  on  the  tomb  of  the 
great  stateKman."  Indeed  his  book 
is  assumed  to  be  the  final  vindica- 
tion of  Cavour's  character  against 
the  calumnious  attacks  of  the  Re- 
publican pnrty.  One  of  the  chief 
charges  brought  against  the  Cavour 
cabinet,  was  the  backward  and  un- 
willing way  in  which  Garibaldi's 
expedition  to  Sicily  was  seconded; 
and  here,  in  the  present  volume,  we 
have  a  distinguished  member  ot  the 
moderate  jiarty,  a  politician  of  note 
and  merit,  the  personal  friend  of 
Ricasoll,  distinctly  and  plainly  de- 
claring that,  so  far  from  acting  in 
opposition  to  Garibaldi,  so  far  h-om 
any  disc«mragement  or  coUlnes^, 
M.  Cavour  only  shrouded  his  acts 
within  the  thin  cloak  of  diplomatic 
treachery,  and,  while  he  waa  treating 
with  Neapolitan  envoy?,  discussing 
the  conditions  and  tenna  of  a  future 
alliance,  his  subordimitea  were  all 
actively  employed  in  fi  ting  out  the 
expedition,  and  pre[>aring  for  its 
embarkation. 

This  defence  of  Cavour,  however 
unsuited  to  EngliAh  notions  of 
honunr  and  rectitude,  will  ast(»nish 
no  one  who  is  conversant  with  Italy. 

It  Ufver  occurred  to  M.  Bianchi 
to  think  when  he  wrote  his  book, 
nor,  we  venture  U*  say,  to  any  of  his 
Italian  readers  when  they  read  it, 


that  he  wa%  uttering  the  most  fatal 
condemnation  on  the  character  of 
that  statesman  whose  fair  fame  he 
would  vindicate.  M.  Bianchi  tells 
us  ^^  it  would  not  do  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  accorded  Giri- 
baldi's  demand  of  arms  from  Uie 
royal  arsenal;  but  Farina  was  de- 
spatched by  Cavour  to  Genoa  to 
assist  in  procuring  arms;  and  an 
order  given  to  furnish  all  the  guns 
of  the  arsenal  at  Modena  was  ii^ed 
and  promptly  obeyed.*'  These  were 
deftpatohed  towards  **La  Foce"  and 
"Quarto,"  while  the  government 
officials,  to  keep  up  the  aemblauce 
of  good  faith  assumed  by  Cavoor, 
were  told  to  watch  the  coast  attec- 
tively,  and  directed  in  particular 
to  Polcevera  and  Cornegliano,  two 
places  in  a  directly  opposite  posi- 
tion to  thoee  named  I 

Finally,  we  have  the  very  words 
of  a  secret  telegraphic  despatch 
from  the  banda  of  Count  Cavour  to 
Admiral  Persano,  who  had  be»i 
ostentatiously  despatched  with  the 
fleet,  to  prevent^  as  Cavour  alleged, 
all  unauthorised  landing  on  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  Here  it  is— 
we  give  it,  as  M.  Bianoht  does,  in 
capitals : — 

"SiGNOR     Count, — Take     care    to 

ORUISK        BLTW££N         THE         NEAPOUTAjr 

iXRET   Axn    Garibaldi.      I    uopb   tou 

OOMPREDEND  IIE." 

The  reply  was  worthy  of  the 
order,  and  is  really  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted : — 

"SiQMOB  Count, — I  believe  I  UDder- 
stand  you  thoroughly.  Should  the  c«n 
arise,  you  will  send  me  to  Fineatrelle." 

Fimv'^trelle  is  a  fortress  in  the 
high  Alps,  nfed  for  the  punishment 
of  the  highest  military  derelicts. 
The  Admirars  meaning  there- 
fore was,  ^'li  I  get  the  opportun- 
ity, I  shall  do  something  so  com- 
promiMng,  that  only  my  own  dis- 
grace will  suffice  to  rescue  you  from 
the  difficulty."  These  great  men 
were  really  worthy  of  each  other! 

M.  Bianchi  is  so  ardent  an  enthu- 
siast of  Connt  Cavour'a  duplicity — 
so  fearful  lest  a  vestige  of  doubt 
might  rest  on  the  active  treachery 
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of  his  condact — that  he  gives  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Neapolitan  Prime 
Minister,  Oanifa,  to  the  Neapolitan 
Minister  at  Turin,  in  these  words  :— 

"  Notwithstanding  the  aasu ranees 
given  ua  from  Turin,  and  the  pledges  of 
the  Government  to  prevent  nil  buccan- 
eering expeditions  to  our  shores,  such 
an  expedition  landed  yesterday  at  Mar- 
Ballii,  untler  the  very  eyes  of  the  8ar- 
dioian  fleet  Is  piracy  to  be  tolernted 
from  a  state  wiih  whom  we  are  on 
friendly  relations  f  C A rafa." 

On  the  19th  Jane  Oavour  writes 
to  his  agent.  La  Fariut,  in  Sicily, 
**Pcr3ano  will    aid   you    in  every- 


thing: without  compromising  our 
Jlag/^'  and  his  i)osi6cript  is,  **  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  Garibaldi 
should  pass  over  into  Calabria  I  " 
and  adds,  "  Diplomacy  here  is  some- 
what stormy — Russia  in  particular 
— Prussia  less  so:  onr  own  Parlia- 
ment is  very  prudent  1  " 

When  such  a  book  can  be  written 
as  the  defence  of  a  great  statesman* 
and  ctm  be  received  as  a  noble  and 
complete  vindication  of  his  memory, 
an  Englishman  must  lay  down  the  • 
volume  with  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  future  of  a  people  so  guided  and 
80  advocated. 


Bonan  notiss  of  ▲  side  to  babtlon. 


If,  rca«ler,  at  any  previous  period 
of  jiiur  life,  you  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  the  fair  city  of  Bagh- 
dad, I  pray  you  to  look  upon  the 
following  opening  pages  of  my  story 
much  in  the  light  that  young  Indies 
are  wont  to  h»ok  upon  the  meta- 
physical <lisquisiiions  of  a  novel — 
as  pages,  in  fact,  containing  matter 
wholly  fiuperflutms  and  void  of  in- 
terest to  yon,  and  which  you  m«y, 
therefore,  lawfully  and  advantage- 
oasly  shp.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  jour  stay  there,  whether  bhort 
or  long,  did  indelibly  impress  upon 
your  mind  the  general  appearance 
of  the  town,  and  ttie  manner  of  life 
there— at  least  that  c»f  the  Euro- 
pean. No  description  of  mine  is 
iikeiy  to  freshen  iho»e  memories  of 
the  old,  quaint,  Oriental  city,  such 
as  1  hoUl  you  must  keep  stored 
away  somewhere,  tresisures  to  the 
mental  vision.  But,  on  the  other 
h:uul,  if  you  have  never  made  that 
weary  desert  ride  that  has  D-imas- 
cus  as  a  starting-in^itit  and  Bagh- 
dad as  a  goal — if  you  have  never 
won  your  way  against  the  ourrenl 
of  the  Tigris,  rolling  its  fast  rush- 
ing waters  over  countless  shifting 
sand-iianks — if  you  have  never  en- 
tere<i  the  city  by  any  of  its  nu- 
merous gates — if,  in  tact,  for  non 
euiciH  homini  contingit  adire  Cor^ 
iuthumj  yo\x  have  never  seen  Bagh- 


dad except  in  your  childhood,  peo- 
pled with  genii  and  barbers,  cal- 
iphs and  calenders,  I  beg  you  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  give  yon,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  the  very 
roughest  sketch  of  the  appearance 
of  the  town  and  of  our  manner  of 
life  there,  as  we  remember  it  dur- 
ing one  sunny  month  of  May.  For 
tl)e  prettiest  first  glimpse  of  Bagh- 
dad that  you  can  get,  is  when  you 
enter  the  town  from  the  south  by 
the  river.  The  Tigris,  doubling 
and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare^ 
tak.s  you  for  the  last  few  miles 
through  a  country  perfectly  flat  and 
level.  But,  flat  and  level  as  the 
country  is,  the  eye  cannot  wander 
far  over  it.  As  you  ai)proach  Bagh- 
dad, dense  orange  groves,  long  dark 
sweeping  lines  of  pomegranate  and 
date  trees,  shut  in  the  view.  The 
whole  country  seems  a  rich  culti- 
vated garden.  You  cannot  look 
over  it  and*  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. Cultivated  \i  is,  and  fer- 
tile beyond  all  telling,  but  what 
you  see  is  merely  a  fringe  of  ver- 
dure to  vast  tracts  of  desert  sterile 
wastes.  Looking  over  this  garden, 
yuu  !nay  observe  at  work,  wells,  in 
number  more  than  you  can  easily 
Count — wells  whose  construction 
is  identical  with  the  early  str.riea 
of  the  Bible.  Your  boat  passes  in 
mid-stream  little  islinds  covered  in 
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Bach  a  way  that  jon  can  make  out 
nothing  but  a  tall  tnngled  mass  of 
reeds  and  grass.  Should  the  cur- 
rent swing  your  boat  near  to  any 
one  of  these  islands,  you  may  hear 
a  sudden  rash  and  an  angry  grant 
that  will  probably  startle  yoa.  The 
reeds'  canes  rattle  ngain,  and  the 
agitated  slender  points  mark  the 
course  of  a  wild  boar  roused  from 
his  quiet  island  lair.  The  last  bend 
of  the  river  arrived  at,  yoa  gaze  at 
•  once  upon  the  vert  heart  of  the  old 
'  city,  as  it  lies  divided  before  you  by 
the  waters  of  the  noble  stream ;  and 
at  once  you  are  aware  that  fallen 
^way  indeed  is  Baghdad  from  her 
ancient  splendour.  A  bridge  of 
boats  spans  the  current.  You  can 
distinguish,  swarming  across,  a 
motley  ci-owd  of  horsemen  and  foot- 
men, and  beastA  of  burden  laden 
high  with  fruit  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  Jf  you  watch  attentively 
you  will  see,  between  you  and  the 
clear  sunlit  sky,  the  dark  form  of 
some  Arab  Sheik  or  Bedouin  of  the 
desert  emerge  for  a  few  moments 
distinct  from  the  crowd,  and  as  the 
eye  is  tracing  the  picturesque  out- 
line, crossed  at  an  angle  by  the  long 
tofted  lance,  the  whole  disappears 
behind  a  camel,  moving  slowly 
along  under  bales  of  goods  piled 
high  aloft.  The  waters  are  at  their 
full  height,  and  bathe  in  places  the 
walls  of  tlie  houses,  some  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  usual  level. 
To  the  right  and  to  the  left  are  the 
light-coloured  sides  of  the  houses, 
built,  many  of  them,  with  bricks 
brought  from  the  ruined  Babylon. 
These  walls,  for  the  most  part 
crumbling  to  pieces  with  nge  and 
neglect,  present  but  a  fragile  barrier 
to  the  turbid  current  rushing  so 
angrily  by  them.  Tall  window- 
frames  of  intricate  wood- work,  into 
which  tiny  fragments  of  painted 
glass  are  fastened,  pierce  the  sides 
of  the  houses.  As  you  glide  under 
them  a  casement  is  run  up,  aud  a 
light  floating  cloud  of  white  muslin 
gauze  betokens  the  presence  of  some 
carefully  barred -in,  secluded  inmate 
of  a  harem.  Whether  the  "sweet 
soul  that  breathes  beneath*'  the 
cloud  is  passing  fair  or  tlic  contrary. 


young  or  aged,  it  is  impossible  for 
mortal  eye  to  distinguish.  But,  of 
course,  your  innate  gallantry  in- 
clines yon  to  invest  the  mysterions 
apparition  with  all  the  bhiom  and 
with  all  the  charms  of  youth  and 
extreme  beauty.  On  the  flat  ter- 
raced roofs  a  few  figures  veileil 
from  head  to  foot,  shapeless  forms 
of  blue  drapery,  are  moving  about, 
engaged  apparently  in  various  (!o- 
mestio  occupations.  You  silently 
wonder  how  woman  so  disguise  I 
can  make  use  of  either  hand  or  foot 
— ^at  least  to  any  purpose.  In  a 
shady  verandah  overhanging  the 
waters  is  a  fat  Turk,  restinj?  bis  au- 
gust person  on  piles  of  silk  cush- 
ions, and  motiunless  ^  a  status 
A  crowd  of  white-robed  nienisds 
stand  near;  and  the  only  thing 
moving  about  the  groap  is  a  wreati 
of  blue  smoke,  cnrling  upward  from 
the  fragrant  latakia,  kindling  in  a 
pipe-bowl.  The  domes  of  mosqoes 
and  graceful  tapering  minarets- 
some  rained,  some  brilliant  with 
gold-leaf  and  porcelain — rise  from 
the  sea  of  flat-roofed  houses  around. 
Away  to  the  left,  appearing  from 
behind  the  mud-bank  of  a  camd,  is  a 
curious-shaped  building,  small,  but 
in  shape  something  between  a  pyra- 
mid and  a  spire.  It  is  too  far  to  make 
anything  of  it,  and  as  you  are  giv- 
ing it  up  in  desp«air,  yoa  are  told  it 
is  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  the  wife  of 
the  great  Caliph  Ilaroon  al  Boi^bid. 
Whilst  your  miml  is  still  glowing 
>\ith  the  recollections  of  the  varioas 
adventures  of  the  fair  lady — of  the 
diamond,  boldly  described  big  as 
an  ostrich  egg,  which  she  found 
in  the  desolate  city — of  her  two 
naughty  sisters— of  Iier  wonderful 
escape  from  their  treachery — of  her 
daily  beatings  of  them,  when  trans- 
formed into  black  dogs — ^and  of  her 
flnal  happy  union  with  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful, — ^yon  ar» 
off  the  steps  of  the  British  Rtffi- 
dency.  The  house,  built  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  looks  wonder- 
fully substantial  and  solid,  con- 
trasting with  the  fragile-looking 
buildings  and  crumbling  wails  in  ti}« 
neighbourhood. 
Life    at     Baghdad     during     the 
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snmmer  raonths,  M  you  are  not  nished  cellars,  called  a  "sirdaub." 
living  nnder  canvass  iu  some  shady  Here  you  breakfast:  the  morning's 
pleasant  garden  of  the  suburbs,  gallop,  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  has 
leaves  its  impression  oti  the  mind  bequeathed  to  you  an  appetite  be- 
as  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  fore  which  little  hills  of  young  green 
the  sun  kept  up  the  liye-long  day,  cucumbers,  and  of  piloff  (whose  rice 
and  in  which  you  find  you  have  is  largely  mottled  with  boiled  raisins 
considerably  the  worst  of  it.  In  and  cinnamon),  disappear  like  misty 
the  morning,  if  you  go  for  a  ride,  Talley  clouds  before  a  midday  sun. 
and  leave  the  town  by  one  of  During  the  day,  if  you  are  a  sen- 
the  eastern  gates,  you  see  before  sible  man,  you  keep  quiet,  sheltered 
you  a  desert  reaching  away  to  a  in  these  subterranean  chambers 
distant  horizon  line,  like  a  watery  from  the  fierce  glow  of  noon  by 
-waste,  from  the  very  spot  whereon  kindly  mother  earth.  If  you  are 
you  are  standing  immediately  be-  otherwise,  you  roam  about  seeking 
neath  the  city  walls.  Your  good  a  cooler  place,  but  finding  none, 
horse  breathes  gladly  at  the  fresh  You  are  lured  perhaps  to  the  banks 
free  air  of  the  desert,  and  at  that  of  the  stream,  where  a  reed-built 
moment  not  the  wealth  of  a  king-  room — ^the  technical  name  of  which 
dom,  not  even  the  behest  of  your  I  never  could  pronounce,  so  will 
own  lady-love,  would  J)rovent  you  not  hazard  reputation  by  writing — 
from  doing  what  you  have  in  your  sprinkled  constantly  with  water, 
mind  to  do.  Your  hand,  by  some  holds  out  a  tempting  refuge.  There 
almost  imperceptible  movement,  w  something  pleasant  in  Uie  sound 
causes  a  slackening  of  the  rein;  of  the  rushing  stream  close  beside 
your  knee  gently  presses  the  fiank  you,  and  in  the  noise  of  the  con- 
tbat  is  throbbing  beneath  you.  For  slant  splashing  of  water  on  the 
the  sight  of  the  far-stretching  plain  reeds — the  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the 
has  not  been  lost  upon  your  horse,  room ;  but  the  thermometer  stands 
His  heart  is  thumping  against  the  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
saddle  flap  with  the  botmding  beat  house,  and  flies,  as  of  those  of  the 
of  a  steam-driven  piston.  In  that,  plague  of  Egypt,  beset  you,  and 
moment,  as  if  some  electric  spark  give  you  not  a  moment's  peace  of 
had  kindled  your  natures  simnl-  body  or  mind.  During  tliese  mid- 
taneou^ly,  be  starts  with  a  bound  day  hours,  should  you  be  unfortu- 
liko  a  deer ;  in  another  you  are  fly-  nately  abroad,  wandering  with  rest- 
ing along,  urging  the  high-cauraged  less  spirit,  you  will  find  no  sympa- 
aiiimal  beneath  you  to  the  top  of  thising  Turk  about.  In  the  door- 
his  speed,  and  nothing  before  you  ways  and  in  the  passages  you  will 
but  the  wide  wide  desert,  glisten-  stumble  across  the  prostrate  bodies 
ing  in  the  morning  sun,  whose  beams  of  cavasses  and  turbaned  menials 
meet  you  pleasantly  enough  as  you  by  the  score ;  but  they  give  no 
rush  through  the  keen  cold  air  of  signs  of  life,  and  for  all  the  assist- 
early  day.  But  by  the  time  your  ance  they  are  likely  to  give  you  in 
galk»p  is  over,  and  you  are  home,  your  distress^  you  might  as  well  be 
and  long  before  you  have  finished  among  the  petrified  worshippers  of 
your  bathing  and  dressing,  the  the  great  Nardoun. 
sun's  rays,  so  pleasant  in  the  early  But  there  is  an  occasion  on  which 
morning,  are  now  pouring  into  the  all  these  apparently  lifeless  forms 
bouse,  and  heating  it  as  furcace  start  into  sudden  action.  Weremem- 
flaraes  heat  an  oven.  You  fly  with  her  sometimes  as  the  noontide  houra 
cracking  skiu  and  throbbing  tem-  were  dragging  their  slow  lengths 
pies  and  hide  yourself  in  the  bowtls  along,  a  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs 
of  the  earth.  Below  every  house  would  be  heard  in  the  yard.  In  a 
are  subterranean  chambers  fur-  few  minutes,  cavasses  and  servant^,, 
niched  as  the  rooms  above — an-  bathmen  and  Turkish  guards,  would 
other  bouse,  in  fact — a  range  of  fur-  be  hurrying — as  much  as  a  Turk 
VOL.  xciu.                                      45 
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ever  dops  hurry — towards  the  sound. 
On  looking  into  the  yard  to  see  the 
cause  of  this  unusual  excitement^ 
we  would  see  two  horses,  reek- 
ing with  perspiration,  nostrils  dis- 
tended, flanks  heaving,  and  so 
wretchedly  thin  and  worn  withal, 
that  we  would  not  have  been 
surprised  if  one  or  both  had 
dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot 
One  horse  carries  a  pair  of  large 
leathern  bags ;  on  the  other  sits 
a  man  with  the  broad  shoulders 
and  thick  arms  of  a  giant.  His 
face,  notwithstanding  the  dark 
colour  of  the  skin,  has  a  terribly 
sunburnt  look,  and  bis  beard  and 
mustaches,  once  glossy  and  sleek 
witli  the  blackest  of  "reng,"  are 
now  white  with  the  dust  of  travel. 
In  the  creases  of  his  upper  coat 
and  of  his  enormous  Doots  lie 
whole  drifts  of  the  desert  sands. 
The  reins  drop  mechanicallv  from 
his  hands;  and  as  he  devoutly  mut- 
ters a  sonorous  prayer  to  Allah,  he 
makes  himself  into  as  heavy  and 
into  as  helpless  a  bundle  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and  drops  off  his  horse 
into  the  arms  of  a  cavass,  who 
stands  by  with  muscles  braced 
ready  to  receive  the  inert  mass.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  that 
brawny  breadth  of  shoulder,  that 
fortuidable  thickness  of  the  arms 
that  had  so  attracted  our  attention, 
would  entirely  disappear.  There 
steps  forth  from  a  pile  of  furooats, 
felt  cloths,  linen  wrappers,  leather 
leggings,  and  a  perfect  armoury  of 
sundry  defensive  weapons,  a  large- 
framed  man  certainly,  but  so  ex- 
ceedingly spare  that  the  large  frame- 
work of  bone  appears  to  have  no- 
thing but  skin  upon  it,  not  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh  or  muscle.  He 
tucks  the  leathern  bags  under  his 
arm,  and  strides  away  with  legs  im- 
mensely distended,  a  sort  of  striding 
bridge,  towards  the  quarters  of  the 
Vice-Uonsul.  This  travel-stained 
man  is  the  Tatar  from  Constanti- 
nople.    He  has  been  a  number  of 


consecutive  hours  on  horseback,  the 
mere  mentioning  of  which  would 
make  the  toughest  of  postboys,  the 
most  dunderhended,  enduring  of 
German  *^  postilions,^'  stand  aghast 
Tills  Tatar  has  ridden  in  hot  haste, 
and  his  ride  has  cost  Her  Msge^i^ty's 
Government  about  £100  sterling. 
He  has  probably  left  more  tlian  one 
horse  dead  or  dying  upon  the  road ; 
and  if  the  servants  at  the  different 
post-houses  had  it  in  their  power 
to  sue  him  at  law  for  asaaulc  aod 
battery,  the  British  Treasury  woold 
possibly  have  to  pay  a  much  longer 
bill.  For, in  their  zeal  of  oCBce  these 
Tartars  slash  about  with  surprieing 
energy,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
over  the  heads  and  faces  of  the  un- 
fortunate attendants  at  the  poet- 
houses,  the*  long  leathern  lashes  of 
a  whip,  which  is  carried  fastened 
to  the  wnst.  Those  leathern  bags 
that  the  Tatar  has  brought  vith 
him  may  contain  a  despatch,  oo 
the  reading  of  which  the  destioa- 
tion  of  an  army  may  depend;  or, 
as  once  happened,  there  may  he 
pulled  forth  from  their  dusty  re- 
cesses a  pair  of  French  pomps,  for 
the  diplomatic  feet  of  some  dandy 
attach^  *  This  pair  of  French  pumps 
that  had  probably  caused  an  amount 
of  woe  to  man  and  beast  beyond  all 
telling,  had  happened  to  be  the  only 
packet  to  be  taken  eastwards,  there 
being  no  despatches  lying  or  rea^j 
at  the  Embassy  at  Ck>nstRDtinopi6 
when  the  time  came  round  for  the 
Tatar  to  start  for  Baghdad. 

About  five  oVl(»ck,  while  year 
enemy  the  sun  is  engaged  alantJog 
his  beams  down  the  river,  maki&g 
its  waters  look  one  mass  of  mui- 
ten  gold,  you  prepare  for  a  stroll 
through  the  crowded  bazaBr& 
There  you  will  be  jostled  more  than 
to  your  heart's  ct>ntent  by  every 
variety  of  picturesque  Oriental  c«.is- 
tume.  Albanians  in  richly  em- 
broidered jackets  and  loose  baggy 
troui-ers,  and  girded  round  the  wai^i 
by    a   sash    bristling    with    silver- 


*  Written  when  British  troops  were  oooupyiag  Persian  territory,  and  at  the 
time  when  Her  Majesty's  ministers  at  the  Court  of  Persia  and  suite  were  resideist 
■at  Baghdad. 
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raonnted     pistols     and    marderons- 
looking    "  yatagans,"      "Wild    Arabs 
straight    from  the  desert^    stalking 
along    in    their    black    and    white 
strif^     '^  abbas,"    and    with     gay 
coloored      handkerchiefs      fastened 
over  the  brows   with   a  rope  spun 
from  their  own  camel's  hair.    Veil- 
ed   women     shuffling    about    awk* 
wardly  on  their  high-heeled  yellow 
slippers.       Grave,     solemn     Turks 
seated  on  donkeys,  who  charge  the 
crowd  recklessly,  never  deignmg  to 
look   either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left       Half-naked,    ragged    begsars 
will  throw  themselves  at  your  feet, 
contort  their  features,  and  in  ram- 
bling incoherent  speech  will  invoke 
all  the    blessings  of  Allah  and  his 
holy    Prophet    on    your    Christian 
head.     I  remember  in  those  even- 
ing   strolls   we    generally    stopped 
before    the    pipe -shops,   and   those 
shops  where   the  delicate  Bussorah 
goblets  were    set  out   in  tempting 
array.      Neither   the    prettily*  fash- 
ioned   pipe -bowls,  nor  the  fragile, 
gracefully-turned  clay  work  of  Bus- 
sorah did  we  find   expensive :    in- 
deed much  the  contrary.     But  the 
recklessness   with  which  we  invest- 
ed  our    Tomauns   in   basketfuls   of 
the  one  and  the  other,  was  some- 
thing  incredible.      When    we  used 
to  gaze  with   fond    eyes  upon  our 
treasures  spread  out  on  the  floor  of 
onr  rooms,  in  despair  our  thoughts 
would  turn  upon  a  long  Journey  of 
months  that  was  before  ns — a  jour- 
ney   before    starting    upon    which 
every  single  article    that    was   not 
an  actual    necessary  of    life  would 
have  to  be  discarded,  and  left  as  a 
legacv  to  some  unappreciatiog,  un- 
imaginative,   nngrateful  Turk.       In 
one  comer  of  the  room  stood  a  per- 
fect bundle    of    cherry    pipe-sticks, 
which    had   been    chosen  with  im- 
mense   judgment,   as    we    flattered 
ourselves.       What    eventually    be- 
came of  them,   we  do  n^t  remem- 
ber; but  we  can  well  call  to  mind, 
how  in  those  days  no  earthly  consi- 
derationwould  have  induced  us  to  part 
^itb  any  single  one  of  them,  no,  not 
to  our   dearest  friend,  not  for  life 
itself. 


By  the  time  we  were  home  again 
from  the  bazaars,  that  part  of  the 
house  which  at  noon  was  the  cool- 
est, was,  now  that  the  sun  was 
down,  simply  nnbearable.  The  at- 
mosphere was  close  and  heavy,  and 
clouds  of  musquitoes  hung  about, 
filling  the  air  with  an  ominous 
everlasting  hum.  This  hour  of 
parting  day,  as  the  bullying  son 
is  dipping  behind  the  glowing 
horizon,  is  the  hour  at  which  all 
Baghdad  files  to  the  honse-topb 
There,  a  gentle  breeze  coming  down 
the  river  fans  your  cheek,  and  putt 
to  utter  confusion  the  adventurous 
musqaitoes  who  followed  you  lika 
a  pack  of  hounds  as  yon  fled  through 
the  yard  and  lower  rooms.  On 
looking  about  you,  over  the  broad 
open  terrace  of  the  house,  it  would 
appear  that  some  good  kind  genii 
had  been  at  work,  and  had  trans- 
ported hither  by  a  shake  of  his 
head  everything  appertaining  to 
your  evening's  comfort  A  table 
is  spread,  and  preparations  evi* 
dently  for  dinner  are  being  made 
by  a  crowd  of  servants.  Other 
servants  are  standing  about,  arms 
folded,  and  fvith  a  re«gned,  long- 
suffering  look  on  their  coontenancea, 
as  if  they  had  been  waiting  your 
arrival  ever  since  daylight.  A  tiny 
cup  of  black  coffee  is  presented  to 
you,  and  the  amber  end  of  a  long 
cherry -stick  wheeling  round  ap- 
proaches your  lips.  Sipping  the 
black  coffee,  and  coquetting  with 
the  smooth,  clunded  amber  that 
yields  generously  to  the  slightest 
request  of  your  lip  such  peace- re- 
storing, grateful  clouds,  yon  beguile 
the  intervening  half-honr  to  dinner. 
If  yon  are  a  man  of  an  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  or  desirous  of  dis- 
traction with  your  tobacco,  you 
need  only  take  your  seat  on  the 
parapet  of  the  terrace,  look  over 
it,  and  note  the  various  domestic 
arrangements'  that  are  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  neighbouring  roofs 
around.  Whole  troops  of  veiled 
figures  are  flitting  about  like 
ghosts  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
gloom,  and  swarthy  Nubian  daveti 
staggering     nndar      mountaina     « 
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blue  striped  bondies,  are  emer^ng 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  These 
bandies  are  the  beds  of  the  family ; 
and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  hours, 
when  nigbt  has  hang  her  black  pall 
o^er  the  face  of  the  land,  yon  will  all 
be  sleeping,  yonng  and  old,  men  and 
women,  Christians  and  Tarks,  with 
the  same  ceiling,  the  same  roof,  abore 
yonr  heads — the  dark- blue,  starlit 
vaalt  of  heaven. 

It  was  after  a  stay  of  ten  days  or 
HO  at  Baghdad,  that  a  party  of  fodr 
of  ns  determined  npon  starting  for 
the  rains  of  Babylon.  There  was  a 
difficulty  about  horses,  as  only  one 
of  the  party  had  his  at  Baghdad. 
The  rest  of  as,  on  making  up  our 
minds  to  ride,  on  hire,  whatever 
wretched  animals  the  bazaars  might 
prodace,  had  this  sorry  consolation 
in  our  hearts,  that  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  good  horses,  sound  in  wind 
and  limb,  calling  us  lords  and 
masters,  were  standing  engaged  in 
that  pleasant  occupation  of  "  eating 
their  heads  off"  in  a  camp  sitaatcd 
certainly  on  the  same  riyer-bank  as 
we  ourselves  were  then,  but  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  some  hundreds  of 
miles  of  desert  trackless  wastes. 
On  leaving  the  camp,  at  a  few 
hours'  notice,  about  a  fortnight 
previous,  I  had  tried  hard  to  bring 
away  a  horse  with  me.  I  knew 
that  if  I  did ''not  sacceed,  there  was 
hot  very  little  probability  of  my 
ever  seeing  either  of  my  two  again. 
The  forces  under  Sir  James  Outram 
were  about  to  leave  the  camp  they 
held  on  the  river-bank,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  two  ownerless  horses 
would  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
when  the  hurried  transfer  of  an 
army  from  terra  firma  to  the 
decks  of  transport  vessels  was  in 
question.  Of  the  two  horses  that 
stood  at  my  tent  door,  one  was  an 
old  favourite ;  so  when  the  servants 
were  engaged  thrusting  all  my 
worldly  goods  into  as'  small  a  space 
as  was  possible,  I  found  time  to 
run  down  to  the  captain  of  the 
little  war-steamer  that  was  about 
to  start  up  the  river  for  Baghdad 
and  beseech  him  to  take  a  horse  on 
board.    He  oousented,  only  provid- 


ing that  the  animal  should  be  sent 
a  mile  or  so  up  the  river,  to  a  spot 
where  he  gave  me  to  understand 
the  depth  of  the  water  would  allow 
of  the  steamer  running  in,  and  the 
nature  of  the  bank  would  permit  of 
the  horse  walking  on  board.  Walk- 
ing on  hoard!  These  were  his 
words,  and  I  pondered  over  theui 
much  in  the  secret  comers  of  mj 
heart  However,  so  it  was  arranged. 
The  good  captain  seemed  to  thiok 
it  a  very  easy  matter  ;  I  had  an 
evil  foreboding  that  it  would  be  very 
much  the  contrary.  A  six  years'  ic- 
timacy  with  my  old  favourite  ba^ 
afforded  me  various  opportunities  of 
studying  the  qaips  and  cranks  of 
his  odd  nature.  He  bod  an  onreft- 
sonable,  absurd,  unwarrantable  dis- 
like to  shipboard.  The  idea  of  hi> 
walking  on  board  I  I  felt  instioct- 
ively  that  there  was  as  much  cLatce 
of  his  walking  straight  off  the  eanh 
to  the  moon.  Unless  he  was  to  be 
conjured  on  board,  I  felt  pretty  cer- 
tain that  slings,  and  slings  onh. 
were  the  sole  earthly  means  thk: 
would  resist  with  success  that  re- 
fractory nature  of  his,  and  thei«  ttn- 
slender  spars  of  the  small  steamer 
did  not  admit  of.  But  as  it  ys^i 
simply  a  question  to  me  of  losing 
or  keeping  a  valuable  horse — ^losioi: 
if  he  was  left  behind,  and  keepi'..^ 
if  he  could  be  by  any  means  id- 
veigled  on  board  the  steamer— I 
thought  the  captain's  plan  worb 
a  trial,  and  wisely  kept  my  own 
counsel ;  for  I  was  fully  sensible  ci 
the  exireme  horror  in  which  c^rrv 
sailor  holds  anything  likely  to  ^'.. 
rise  to  detention  when  once  he  :5 
under  weigh.  As  I  returned  to  my 
tent  that  was — now  three  or  foLr 
dirty-looking  bundles  strewed  abtmc 
— I  pictured  to  myself,  in  defiance 
of  all  gratitude,  the  man  with  when 
I  had  JQst  been  in  such  amiable  con- 
verse as  he  would  appear  an  hocr 
or  so  hence.  I  knew  that  cheerful, 
obliging  sailor,  a  favourite  wiiii 
everybody,  whom  I  had  just  le*i 
pacing  so  calmly  his  quarterdeck, 
would  be,  on  my  aoconnt  and  be^n* 
long,  in  the  sudden  space  of  a  f€w 
miuutes,    transformed    into   entirelj 
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«  different  being.  Where  he  was 
walking  now  so  qaietly,  he  would 
be  stamping  his  feet  like  an  en- 
raged gnu.  That  bland  conntenaoce 
would  be  pnrple ;  those  lips  would 
be  consigning  me  and  everything 
belonging  to  me  to  eternal  perdition. 
For  did  I  not  see  as  olearly  as  if  it 
was  all  before  my  eyes,  the  little 
steamer,  with  steam  np,  grating  her 
trimly  painted  sides  against  the 
projecting  roots  and  stones  of  a 
ragged  bank,  my  horse  tied  with 
ropes  in  every  conceivable  way, 
but  still  able  to  lash  out  and 
sidle,  and  back  and  drag  after  him 
over  the  plain  the  whole  ship's 
company  like  so  many  Hectors  in 
the  dust.  The  event  turned  out 
much  as  I  had  expected.  I'he  very 
sight  of  the  river  and  the  approach- 
ing steamer  made  the  horse  stiffen 
his  crest,  extend  his  thin  nostrils, 
and  prepare  himself  for  battle. 
Planks  were  laid  down  from  the 
deck  to  the  bank,  and  artfully  cover- 
ed with  grass.  A  tempting  lock  of 
fragrant  hay  was  held  out  by  a  kind 
hand  on  board.  The  crew  fastened 
on  to  the  halter  like  bnll-dogs,  and 
tugged  with  all  their  strength.  The 
groom  coaxed  and  shouted,  and  even 
threw  stones  at  the  poor  dear  old 
horse.  But  all  in  vain.  He  ^*  beg- 
ged to  decline.^'  His  desert  blo^ 
was  as  shy  of  shipboard  as  is  a 
delicate  timid  woman.  After  a 
desperate  attempt  to  kill  his  groom, 
and  drown  me — for  as  a  last  resource 
I  had  tried  to  ride  him,  blindfold, 
across  the  planks — the  captain,  with 
X>atience  quite  exhansted  and  be- 
bide  himself  with  wrath,  called  us 
all  on  board,  and  ordered  the 
steamer  to  go  ahead.  As  we 
poshed  off  from  the  bank,  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had  parted  perhaps  for 
ever — and  it  was  for  ever — from  an 
old  friend  sat  heavy  on  mv  heart. 
On  taking  a  last  fond  look  at 
my  old  favourite,  it  was  only  too 
evident  that  no  reciprocal  feeling 
of  sorrow  crossed  that  broad  breast. 
There  he  stood  with  head  erect, 
snorting  defiance  at  the  departing 
steamer.  The  groom  was  standing 
by,  significantly  tapping  the  girdle, 


that  wound  so  tightly  around  his 
own  slim  waist  Now  that  I,  his 
*Uord  and  master,"  was  gone  from 
his  gaze  for  ever,  who  was  to  put 
rice  into  that  humble  stomach  ? 

Reader  of  mine  I  I  trust  yours  is 
a  forgiving  nature.  I  had  nearly 
started  you  off  to  Babylon,  when  I 
started  myself  off  on  the  above 
needless  digression  about  a  horse; 
and  I  cannot  even  give  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  having  thus  wandered 
away  from  my  original  subject. 
When  it  was  known  in  the  bazaars 
that  horses  on  hire  were  wanted  for 
Babylon,  a  man,  one  Hassan,  speed- 
ily presented  himself  at  the  Eesi- 
dency.  The  bargain,  was  soon 
struck,  and  according  to  the  terms 
of  it  we  were  to  be  provided  with 
three  horses,  and  some  mules  to 
carry  the  servants  and  our  bedding. 
Notwithstanding  the  man  Hassan's 
dilating  much  on  the  excellent 
qoalities  of  the  horses  that  we 
were  to  be  provided  with,  and  his 
vowing  by  all  that  he  held  sacred 
that  we  had  only  to  sit  on  their 
backs  and  ride  them  at  a  hand-gallop 
from  one  Serai  to  the  other,  we  in 
our  own  minds  were  nearly  certain 
that  horses  hired  as  these  were 
would  be  bat  sorry  brutes  to  look 
at;  so  not  wishing  to  make  our- 
selves needlessly  uncomfortable  by 
ordering  them  out  to  be  looked 
at,  we  told  the  owner  to  take 
them  some  six  miles  down  the 
river.  By  this  arrangement,  when 
we  should  ai-rive  in  the  aftemoou 
by  water  at  the  spot  agreed  upon, 
•We  should  find  him  and  the  animals 
awaiting  us  on  the  bank,  and  we 
should  ourselves  be  some  ox  miles  on 
our  road  to  Babylon. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  threw 
our  saddles  into  what  looked  like  a 
large  black  shield  floating  on  the 
water  of  the  river.  We  ourselves  step- 
ped in  over  the  side  after  our  saddles, 
and  in  another  minute,  smiling  tri- 
umphantly at  greeting  friends  on 
the  bank,  we  were  shooting  down 
the  Tigris,  midstream.  A  muscular 
Bagbdadee,  reaching  over  the  edge  of 
the  shield,  worked  a  paddle  and  kept 
us  from  spinning  round  in  the  boU- 
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ing  eddies  of  the  carrent  This 
black  shield  we  were  in,  that  glided 
80  merrilv  over  the  seetiiing,  tnrbid 
waters  of  the  river,  was  a  "  ghoofa.'' 
Its  willow  twigs,  now  precious  to 
OS  as  the  breath  in  our  bodies,  bent 
under  feet,  as  the  wicker  sides  of  a 
basket  would  have  done.  A  thick 
^coating  of  bitumen  made  the  willow 
twigs  water-tight,  and  inside  was  a 
sort  of  lining  of  rushes  and  date 
leaves.  The  enjoyment  of  this  novel 
manner  of  proceeding  down  a  river 
was  rather  marred  by  the  idea  that 
if  any  one  of  the  party  were  sud- 
denly to  give  a*  kick  on  the  spot 
whereon  he  stood,  the  action  would 
most  inevitably  consign  the  whole 
of  US  to  one  "  watery  grave.**  But, 
fhigile  as  these  "ghoofas*'  appear^ 
in  reality  they  are  not  so.  They 
will  cross  a  nver  with  one  or  two 
horses  on  board  with  perfect  safety. 
We  sped  rapidly  down  through  the 
gardens  and  groves  of  Baghdad. 
Our  ghoofaman  plied  his  paddle 
craftily,  and  as  he  inclined  his  body 
forwards  above  the  edge,  he  repre- 
sented as  it  were  the  prow  of  our 
shield-like  basket-boat.  Singular  as 
was  the  appearance  and  construc- 
tion of  our  own  ghoofa,  and  of  the 
numberless  others  we  passed,  our 
attention  was  also  much  attracted 
by  some  large  boats  of  quite  another 
build.  These  were  moving  along, 
some  down  stream,  under  a  huge 
lateen  sail ;  others  were  being  towed 
up  stream  by  a  string  of  stalwart 
naked  Arabs,  who  chanted  to  their 
^vork  a  wild  melancholy  strain. 
These  boats  were  also  covered  with 
bitumen  as  ours  was,  but  the  build, 
instead  of  being  round,  was  that  of 
a  boat,  with  a  fantastically-curved 
raking  prow  and  sharp  stern. 
Projecting  far  out  behind  the  stern 
were  several  large  logs  of  wood, 
fastened  together  in  an  objectless, 
untidy  sort  of-  way ;  these  logs  so 
fastened  formed  a  grotesque-looking 
thing  enough,  which  served,  rather 
to  our  astonishment,  as  the  rudder 
to  the  boat.  These  boats,  a  sort  of 
"bagala,'*  are  simply  a  basket-work 
of  rushes  and  strawj^  covered  thickly 
with    bitumen,  and    from   forty  to 


fifty  feet  long,  with  good  beam,  and 
drawing  but  little  water.  An  Arab 
will  teU  you  that  diligent  workmen 
will  finish  a  boat  of  the  kind  in  one 
day.  They  are  laden,  some  of  them 
with  grain,  from  Bussorah  the 
great  com  market,  the  Odessa  of 
^ese  countries.  Others  are  carry- 
ing valuable  merchandise,  that  has 
found  its  way  up  the  Per^n  Golf 
from  the  markets  of  Bombay.  If 
you  could  manage  to  have  a  talk 
with  that  magnificent-looking  fel- 
low, whom,  were  you  to  meet  hiin 
in  Europe,  you  might  take  for  a 
brigand  straight  from  the  Abrozzi, 
but  here  in  Asia  you  know  him  to  be 
a  sort  of  Bashi-Bazook,  half  Kurd, 
half  Chaldean,  who  scowls  down  at 
yon  as  he  lies  sprawling  on  his 
deck,  with  weapons  of  all  kiods 
within  reach  of  his  right  hand,  and 
who  then,  as  if  you  were  quite  un- 
worthy of  any  long  scrutiny  of  his. 
looks  afterwards  about  and  aronoj 
him  as  if  he  were  lord  of  the  whole 
universe ;  well,  if  you  could  manage 
to  have  a  talk  with  him,  and  be 
would  condescend  to  answer  joq 
in  phrases  of  more  length  than 
merely  cursing  at  you  as  an  infidel, 
he  could  probably  tell  you  that  be 
and  his  companions  have  had  more 
than  one  fight  for  dear  life  on  their 
way  up  the  river,  with  plundering 
Arabs  from  the  Benilam  and  Monti- 
fica  tribes,  boat-loads  of  whom  bad 
pushed  off  from  the  baaks  with  a  view 
to  appropriate  the  contents  of  the 
boat  intrusted  to  his  mercenary  care. 
As  we  s^^t  down  the  stream, 
the  cultivation  and  trees  became 
thinner ;  and  we  could  now  see 
across  the  far-stretching  broad 
plains  on  both  sides  of  us.  The 
river  was  very  full,  and  having 
overfiowed  in  places  its  banks, 
large  sheets  of  water  lay  over  the 
country,  glistening  in  the  light  cf 
the  descending  sun.  Away  to  the 
right  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Z— 
spurring  across  the  plain.  As  he 
had  his  own  good  horse  to  carry 
him,  he  naturally  preferred  Xh^ 
gallop  of  six  miles  to  the  "  ghoofa." 
Every  now  and  then,  a  sheet  of 
water,  that  had  been  laid  over  the 
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desert  by  the  river,  would  meet  the 
distant  horseman  in  mid>career. 
"We  would  see  a  thousand  diamonds 
gleam  suddenly  brilliant  in  the 
erening  light,  and  £hen  tdrongh  the 
midst  of  them  horse  and  rider 
would  appear,  skimming  like  some 
enchanted  spirit , across  the  smooth 
face  of  the  waters.  On  oor  ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  it  had 
been  agreed  that  Hassan  and  his 
borses  were  to  wait  us,  not  a  living 
thing  did  we  see  upon  the  plain  for 
miles  around,  except  a  very  lightly 
clad  boy  on  a  white  donkey.  The 
boy  appeared  to  be  watching  our 
boat ;  and  finally,  as  we  touched  the 
•  bank,  he  approached  cautiously,  and 
peered  at  us  as  if  to  satisfy  himself 
of  our  identity.  He  then  delivered 
himself  of  something  very  guttural 
to  our  boatman,  settled  himself 
quite  on  the  tail-end  of  his  donkey, 
broke  into  a  hand-gallop,  and,  disap- 
pearing from  our  sight,  vanished 
into  space  across  the  plain.  Though 
certainly  partaking  largely  of  the 
mysterious,  there  was  something 
bnsiness-like  in  the  bearing  of  the 
boy  that  a  little  encouraged  us ; 
but  for  the  rest  it  appeared  that  the 
fates  had  willed  we  were  to  be  left 
an  yidefinite  period  of  time  with  our 
own  meditations  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream. 

And  so  left  we  were  for  two  mortal 
hours.  The  glowing  sun  had  gone 
down  upon  our  impatience,  and  the 
short  twilight  was  launching  us 
rapidly  into  night,  when  Hassan, 
horses,  and  mules,  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  reason  for  their  being  so 
late  at  tlie  trysting  place  was  this : 
They  had  arrived  at  noon,  but  had  no 
sooner  sat  down  to  await  our  arrival, 
than  a  party  of  horsemen,  supposed 
to  be  Bashi-Bazooks,  were  descried 
in  the  distance.  As  it  was  nearly 
certain  that,  if  by  chance  these  despe- 
rate marauders  caught  sight  of  the 
horses,  they  would  instantly  ride 
up  and  appropriate  them,  and  pro- 
bably amuse  themselves  by  pricking 
the  owner  with  their  lances  till  he 
jumped  into  the  river,  or  otherwise 
considerately  disposed  of  himself, 
Hassan    and    the    muleteers    crept 


away  to  a  place  of  concealment 
some  four  miles  off,  leaving  the 
white  donkey  and  boy  as  a  sort  of 
vidette.  We  said  notliing.  It  was 
qaite  possible  that  the  story  was 
true.  It  was  also  quite  possible 
that  the  party  of  dreaded  Bashi- 
Bazooks  was  the  mere  creation  of 
Hassan's  brain  rendered  suddenly 
imaginative  by  the  hopes  of  detain- 
ing us  that  night  from  proceeding 
onwards  for  some  inscrutable  object 
of  his  own.  There  was  still  day- 
light enough  left  to  see  only  too 
clearly  the  wretched,  miserable  ani- 
mals that  we  wer^  about  to  mount. 
There  they  were,  three  angular 
galloways,  sore-backed,  girth-galled, 
hocks  spavined  to  a  degree  that  was 
a  study,  and  feet  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  'turned  up  like  a  Chinese 
slipper  at  the  toe,  and  worn  away 
to  nothing  at  the  heel.  We  posi- 
tively shuddered  as  we  thought  over 
the  long  weary  miles  that  lay  be- 
tween us  and  Babylon.  We  went 
through  the  farce  of  drawing  lots, 
I  remember,  and  having  chosen  our 
horses  as  the  lots  fell,  we  were 
about  to  saddle  np,  when  Hassan 
rushed  towards  us  with  terror- 
stricken  countenance,  stayed  our 
hands,  and  implored  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Prophet  to  desist.  Good 
heavens!  what  on  earth  did  the 
fellow  want?  What  further  de- 
tention could  he  wish  to  put  upon 
us,  we  who  had  been  hitherto  so 
long-suffering,  so  indulgent  of  past 
delay,  we  who  had  listened  without 
a  murmur  to  the  Bashi-Bazook  story  ? 
It  was  simply  this :  night  was  coift- 
ing  on  apace,  and  our  starting  in 
the  rapidly-increasing  darkness  and 
gloom  was  a  thing  not  to  be  dreamt 
of  by  the  most  foolhardy  of  men. 
The  boy  would  be  lost;  the  mules 
would  stick  fast  and  be  deplorably 
drowned  in  the  flooded  tracts  of 
the  plain  across  which  our  road 
lay.  We  ourselves  would  inevitably 
catch  fevers  from  breathing  the 
nightly  exhalations  of  the  sub- 
merged desert.  Even  the  dreaded 
Bashi-Bazooks  were  lugged  in  in  the 
vain  hope  of  establishing  some  sort 
of  indecision,  some  sort  of  fear,  In 
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oar  stubborn  hearts.  Hassan  beat 
Lis  breast,  and  finally  went  to  the 
length  of  throwing  bis  round  felt 
f»kull-cap  on  the  ground,  and  that 
with  a  vehemeuce  and  a  suddenness 
that  made  even  one  of  the  poor 
Iiorses  prick  his  ears,  and  give  a 
sign  or  two  of  life.  But  instantly 
oar  saddles  were  placed,  as  gently  as 
circumstunces  would  permit,  on  tlie 
raw  backs  of  our  horses,  start  we  did, 
for  we  had  no  ambition  of  bivouack- 
ing around  our  saddles  on  the  banks 
of  Tigris,  romantic  as  the  situation 
might  appear  hereafter  to  friends  in 
England.  Under  a  starry  heaven — I 
thought  not  even  in  Southern  Africa 
I  had  ever  seen  one  equal  to  it  in 
brilliancy — we*  struck  away  south- 
west across  the  plain,  leaving  the 
Tigris  behind  us ;  and  now  our 
Lorses'  heads  were  turned  in  the 
direction  of  her  sister  river  the 
Euphrates.  It  had  been  long  dark 
when  the  howling  of  dogs  told  us 
we  were  passing  through  an  Arab 
encampment.  Still  on  we  went, 
every  now  and  then  splashing 
through  acres  of  water,  our  horses 
profanely  treading  upon  what  seem- 
ed a  brilliant  starlit  firmament 
spread  beneath  us.  It  was  within 
an  hour  of  midnight  when  the  large 
8unii  of  Xan-e-zad  loomed  up  sud- 
denly, dark  and  massive,  before  us. 
At  the  Serai  we  found  K  ,  who 
had  arrived  several  hours  previous, 
and  the  Turkish  guard  of  four 
dragoons  under  a  lieutenant,  pro- 
vided us  by  the  Pasha  of  Bagh- 
dad. As  the  road  is  not  considered 
safe,  travellers  to  Bab j Ion  are  pro- 
vided with  guard  from  Baghdad; 
but  I'm  afraid  few  travellers  find 
the  ofiBcer  commanding  the  escort 
the  obliging  being  that  we  found 
ours.  lie  was  a  good-looking  young 
man,  with  fair  hair  and  grey  eyes, 
the  inheritance,  probably,  of  some 
dazzling  Georgian  beauty.  Late  as 
the  hour  was.  he  stood,  sabre-girt, 
ready  to  receive  us;  and  upon  our 
dismounting  he  sate  himself  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  most 
li amble  way  in  the  world  set 
to  work  at  pulling  off  our  dusty, 
taavel-stained   boota.      We  perched 


ourselves  upon  one  of  the  little 
raised  platforms  within  the  great 
quadrangle  of  the  building,  which 
seemed  full  of  travellers,  very  few 
of  whom  at)peared  to  be  asleep,  far 
as  the  night  was  spent.  I  believe 
your  true  Oriental  when  on  the 
move  sleeps  but  little  during  the 
night  You  suddenly  awake  after 
a  sleep  of  apparently  hours,  and 
look  towards  jour  watch-fire  ;  there 
you  will  see  him ;  his  fingers 
stretched  out  are  red  in  the  glow  of 
the  firelight,  and  his  eye  is  gleam- 
ing out  at  you,  bright  like  a  beacon, 
through  the  darkness  of  nights  Tb« 
air  was  heavy  with  the  smc^  of 
various  small  fires  kindled  around 
in  different  parts  of  the  large  Serai. 
As  we  wandered  away  to  smilicg 
England,  to  home,  to  memories  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest,  the  ad- 
venturesome voice  of  some  traveller 
near  us  broke  from  a  dark  recess 
of  the  building.  The  tale  whether 
of  love  or  woe  'twaa  hard  to  saj; 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  startled  the 
hush  of  night  in  piercing  tones  of 
nasal  melancholy. 

The  light  of  early  dawn  showed 
the  corresponding  terrace  to  oun 
on  the  other  side  of  the  quadrangle 
crowded  with  human  beingSw  All 
were  dressed  alike,  in  a  serf  of 
white  linen  military  dress.  These; 
we  learned,  were  Anatolian  recroits 
for  the  Turkish  army,  some  two 
hundred  of  them  going  to  Hillak 
The  Turkish  officer  in  command 
commenced  the  morning's  work  ia 
the  most  orthodox  way,  which  was 
in  very  strong  contrast  with  what 
subsequently  took  place.  He  tho- 
roughly put  any  lingermg  drowsi- 
ness of  ours  to  rout  by  screaming 
out  the  roll-call  of  Uie  recruits.  He 
then  dressed  then  in  line.  The 
terrace  on  which  they  were,  with 
perpendicular  sides,  was  raised  some 
lour  feet,  and  at  one  angle  three  or 
four  steps  led  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  Serai.  At  this  angle  the  officer 
placed  himself.  His  giving  the 
word  of  command  to  the  recruits  to 
descend  was  the  commencement  of 
a  scene  that  defies  any  description. 
Before  half-a-dozen  of  the  recruits, 
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had  filed  by  him  the  Turk  had  trees,  looked  over  a  cheerless  inter- 
lashed  himself  into  a  perfect  frenzy,  minable  waste  of  primeval  forest 
Like  a  practised  boxer,  he  hit  out  We  were  looking  over  the  most 
right  and  left  at  the  nnofFendmg  ancient  of  this  earth's  kingdoms. 
Anatolians;  he  kicked  at  them;  he  Bnt  the  destroying  hand  of  time, 
cursed  at  them ;  he  finished  by  the  awfnl  wear  and  tear  of  more 
spitting  at  them;  he  sent  them  by  than  fifty  centuries,  had  laid  the 
a  dexterous  push  as  they  crowded  land  of  Shinar,  the  land  of  the 
towards  the  angle,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  mighty  hunter,  of  the  idolatrous 
sprawling  down  the  steps,  so  that  king,  waste  and  desolate.  Some 
many  of  tbeui  lighted  on  their  of  the  weary  hours  we  beguiled 
heads  and  hands  on  the  dusty  floor  in  converse  with  our  lieutenant  of 
of  the  Serai  below.  But  the  re-  dragoons.  Any  question  as  to  the 
cruits,  for  the  most  part  ijbroad-  interior  economy  of  his  regiment 
shouldered,  stout-limbed  men,  moved  puzzled  him  sadly.  The  Turkish 
not  a  finger  in  self-defence,  and  troops  quartered  at  Baghdad  are 
uttered  not  a  word  of  complaint  frequently  employed  against  the 
The  boldest  of  them  screwed  np  marauding  Arab  and  Kurdish 
courage  and  made  a  rush  by  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  When  we 
angle  of  the  platform  to  avoid  the  were  on  this  subject,  he  gave  us  his 
blows  of  the  tormentor.  But  the  ideas  as  to  the  proper  means  to  be 
truculent  Turk  was  too  much  for  employed  for  utterly  destroying  off 
them ;  not  one  escaped  without  a  the  face  of  the  earth  all  the  Arabs 
cuff  or  a  kick,  or  at  least  a  curse,  of  the  desert ;  but  the  views  of  the 
which  annihilated  him  and  his  young  "plunger,"  when  treating  of 
family  for  generations  to  come,  military  matters,  were  of  an  amus^ 
The  meanest  official  in  Turkey,  ing,  vague  character,  much  as  those 
"  clothed  in  brief  authority,"  is  a  of  a  French  writer  of  a  romance  of 
greater  despot,  a  greater  tyrant,  the  present  century  when  on  the 
than  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  subject  of  religion.  The  heat  of 
Any  one  of  tha««e  Anatolians  would  the  day  we  passed  in  the  large  Serai 
no  more  have  thought  of  disputing  the  of  Iskandria.  At  five  in  the  after- 
right  of  the  Turk  to  kick  him,  than  in  noon  we  took  to  the  saddle  again, 
olden  times  a  serf  would  have  thought  and  a  ride  of  some  four  hours 
of  disputing  the  vexing  rights  of  his  through  a  country  similar  to  that 
feudal  seigneur.  we  had  traversed  in  the  morning, 
Onr  morning  ride  was  across  a  brooght  us  to  the  Serai  of  Moha- 
country  lamentably  desert  and  ster-  wul.  Here  the  Serai  bore  so  little 
lie.  The  only  habitation  of  man  tempting  an  appearance  that  we  lit 
we  passed  was  the  Khan  of  Bier-  our  fire  away  out  in  the  plain.  When 
i-noos.  Often  did  we  push  our  our  dinner  was  finished,  or  rather 
horses  to  the  summit  of  some  little  our  "  tea,"  for  tea  was  our  great 
hillock,  to  the  top  of  some  long  stand-by,  we  lay  spoke  wise  towards 
wave  of  the  plain,  in  the  hopes  of  the  fire,  with  the  screams  of  jack- 
seeing  some  green  tree,  some  green  als  ringing  in  our  ears  the  live- 
thing.  In  vain:  nothing  of  the  long  night.  The  next  morning,  he- 
kind  was  visible  on  the  vast  roll-  fore  the  cold  light  of  dawn  had  left 
ing  plain  which  glared,  arid  and  the  eastern  sky,  we  were  jogging  on 
parched,  with  a  fearful  sameness,  our  road.  In  the  distance,  high 
all  around  in  the  hot  sunlight.  A  above  the  plain,  loomed  a  great 
feeling  of  bewilderment,  of  melan-  mound  of  earth.  On  both  sides  of 
choly,  took  possession  of  us  at  the  us  kiy  what  looked  like  long  lines 
Bight  of  these  apparently  bound-  of  parallel  ranges  of  hills.  These 
less  imperviable  wastes — a  feeling  lines  are  pronounced  to  be  the  re- 
much  akin  to  that  which  Cortez  mains  of  those  canals  that  once 
and  his  Spaniards  nmst  have  felt;  conducted  the  waters  of  the  £uph- 
only    they,  from    the   tops   of   tall  rates  over  the  length  and  breadth 
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of  the  ancient  BAbylonla.  What 
mighty  canals  must  they  have  been, 
that  still  showed  under  the  roll  of 
centuries  such  substantial  traces  I 
now  not  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
water,  no,  not  even  a  drop  of 
heaven's  pearly  dew,  ever  glistens, 
where  once  ships  must  have  navi- 
gated. Those  mighty  banks  that 
carried  fertility  to  every  corner  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  are  now  mere 
useless,  sightless  mounds.  No 
morning  mist,  moistening  the 
thirsty  earth,  ever  hangs  over  them. 
No  rain-clouds  ever  shadow  them, 
tempering  the  rays  of  a  fierce  daily- 
returning  sun.  The  end  of  her  that 
"  dwelt  upon  many  waters"  had 
been  brought  about  only  too  surely. 
The  awful  prophecies  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  desolation.  In  all  its 
nakedness,  in  all  its  dreariness,  was 
around  us.  After  riding  some  two 
hours,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  mound  that  we  had  seen  in 
the  distance  in  the  morning.  "We 
dismounted  and  scrambled  to  the 
top,  for  we  had  e*en  arrived  at  the 
ruins  of  Babylon ;  and  this  great 
mound  of  earth  that  we  were  on 
was  the  grave  of  the  golden  city. 
I  believe  from  the  summit,  raised 
some  handred  feet  above  the  plain, 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may 
be  trbced.  But  a  hot  wind  driving 
burning  sand  and  the  impalpable 
dust  of  ages  into  the  pores  of  our 
skins,  made  every  effort  to  open  an 
eye  so  terribly  painful,  that  we  gave 
up  the  idea  in  despair  of  either 
tracing  walls  or,  indeed,  of  looking 
about  us  much  anywhere,  I  re- 
member seeing,  away  to  the  west, 
lines  of  willows,  and  a  silver 
thread  winding  away  into  distance; 
and,  nearer,  some  unsightly  bare 
mounds,  looking  as  if  volcanic  fire 
had  been  at  work  underneath  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
had  thrown  these  monnds  up  in 
the  spirit  of  pure  mischief.  That 
silver  thread  was  our  first  glimpse 
of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  mounds  all  that  remained 
of  the  once  beautiful  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon;  at  least  so  the 
conjecture  of  men  of  research  has 


accounted  for  them.  But  fo  com- 
pletely have  the  prophecies  been 
fulfilled — so  completely  has  the 
*^name  and  the  remnant  been  cut 
off"  of  all  pertaining  to  the  once 
mighty  citv,  that  even  the  great 
hill  on  which  we  were  standing  is 
only  by  conjecture  supposed  to  be 
the  ruin  of  some  great  building  or 
royal  palace  that  stood  within  the 
walls.  Possibly  the  Palace  of  Serair- 
amis.  There  was  this  one  fact  that 
stood  up  before  us,  clear  and  indns- 
putabl^as  the  unclouded  sun  above; 
we.  Englishmen,  were  looking  over 
the  site  of  a  once  immense  city, 
whose  inhabitants  were  counted  by 
millions — millions  who  had  never 
heard  of  our  miserable  little  island, 
or  even  of  the  seas  that  surround 
it.  Laying  this  fact  to  heart,  how 
po^isible  it  seemed  that  a  time  might 
yet  be,  within  the  womb  of  ages, 
when  our  own  great  city  would  be 
but  a  heap  of  ugly  ruin.  There 
is  this  hope  and  consolation  for  us. 
No  terrible  doom  of  utter  desola- 
tion, no  awful  prophecies  of  sudden 
and  entire  destruction,  bang  over 
the  modern  Babylon.  Provided 
Father  Thames  rolls  his  much 
abused  tide  in  the  accustomed 
channel,  and  we  English  are  a  na- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  Pall- 
Mall  and  Piccadilly  should  not  exist 
till  the  end  of  all  things. 

We  descended  from  the  great 
mound,  and  made  for  those  lesser 
mounds  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Nitocris  and  Semiramis.  In  one 
spot — ^the  only  thing  we  saw  in  the 
shape  of  a  building  in  a  state  of 
ruin — ^was  a  mass  of  vitrified  brick- 
work, piercing  the  soil  and  debris 
of  centuries,  angle  upwards.  The 
bricks  were  square,  of  large  size, 
and  beautiful  make ;  the  angles 
of  some  clear  and  sharp,  as  if  the 
brick  had  but  left  the  kiln  yester- 
day, instead  of  nearly  twice  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Turning  into 
a  little  hollow  way  between  the 
mound%  we  came  suddenly  upon 
the  colossal  stone  lion.  Time  with 
his  leaden  hand  had  knocked  away 
at  all    sharp  angles  of  the    statue. 
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The  featnres  of  the  lion  are  com-  "  Nerves"  were  not  to  be  reckoned 
pletely  obliterated,  as  are  also  those  among  their  nomerons  ailments. 
of  the  prostrate  form  that  lies  so  The  way  they  scrambled  across  that 
helpless,  so  utterly  and  wholly  bridge,  Btnrabling  at  every  other 
human,  beneath  the  npraised  paw  step,  as  they  strack  their  feet 
of  the  king  of  beasts.  The  gronp  against  the  tilting  planks,  poking 
presents  itself  to^e  eye,  owing  to  first  a  fore  leg  down  a  hole,  then 
this  wear  of  old  Time,  moch  in  the  dropping  a  hind  leg,  then  np  a^oin 
appearance  of  those  vast  blocks  of  and  boldly  onwards,  as  if  nothing 
Oarrara  marble  which  the  bold  in  the  world  had  happened,  was  a 
chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  strnck  thing  to  be  remembered.  We  took 
into,  and  then  at  the  point  that  np  oar  qnarters  finally  in  a  large 
the  shapeless  marble  had  began  to  airy  house,  bailt  close  on  the  nver 
assume  the  merest  "abbozzo"  of  bank.  This  house,  belonging  to  the 
the  great  sculptor^s  idea,  the  block  Hillah  Pasha,  had  been  placed  at 
was  suddenly  abandoned,  and  left  oar  disposal  immediately  he  heard 
as  a  wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  future  that  strangers  had  arrived.  Whether 
ages;  so  does  this  group  of  tiie  lion  it  was  that  the  Pasha  was  really 
and  the  man  now  bear  an  un-  indisposed,  or  that  our  visit  to 
finished,  un wrought  appearance,  but  Hillah  happened  to  be  at  a  time 
jon  cannot  look  at  it  a  moment,  of  a  rigorous  fast,  a  period  of 
and  not  instantly  avow  the  majesty  time  when  the  Pasha  was  sup- 
and  grandeur  of  the  idea  that  once  posed  to  be  very  sharp  set,  and  in 
lay  there  so  mightilv  embodied,  no  mood  to  receive  strangers  under 
This  dark-coloured  colossal  statue,  his  roof,  I  know  not ;  but  we  did  not, 
which  may  once  have  stood  under  owing  to  one  of  the  above  reasons, 
the  gorgeous  rppf  of  a  temple,  and  pay  the  usual  visit  of  ceremony, 
before  which  the  queenly  Semir-  That  is  to  say,  for  the  space  of  >fhat 
amis,  proud  and  supremely  beauti-  is  usually  one  mortal  hour,  we  were 
fnl,  may  once  have  bowed,  stands  not  bepiped,  and  besherbeted,  and 
now  canopied  by  the  grandest  of  beooflfeed,  under  the  august  eye  of 
all  canopies  certainly — ^high  heaven,  a  turbaned  Turk  "on  hospitable 
but  never  noticed  but  by  the  desert  thoughts  intent."  In  the  afternoon 
wind  that  sweeps  moaning  over  it,  we  went  for  a  stroll  through  the 
and  the  jackals  that  yelp  around,  as  town.  There  was  a  bustle  and  stir 
they  hold  high  revel  over  the  bones  in  the  bazaars  that  the  general  ap- 
of  some  camel  who  has  been  good  pearance  of  the  town  did  not  war- 
enough  to  die  in  the  vicinity.  rant  us  to  expect  As  we  walked, 
'Hillah  is  distant  some  seven  there  was  a  stillness  and  closeness 
miles  from  Babylon.  The  town,  in  the  atmosphere  that  was  oppres- 
shrinking  away  from  the  howl-  sive.  It  was  that  kind  of  stillness 
ing  desert,  clings,  after  the  man-  of  the  atmosphere  which  you  in- 
ner of  confiding  childhood,  to  the  stinctively  feel  nmst  be  followed 
river's  banks.  We  passed  through  by  a  storm  sooner  or  later.  About 
that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  an  hour  before  sunset  we  were 
upon  the  left  bank,  and  made  across  standing  on  the  bridge  of  boats, 
the  Euphrates  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  looking  down  upon  the  Euphrates 
whose  uneven  planks,  rattling  be-  rolling  its  dark  turbid  tide  below 
Death  our  horses*  feet,  first  tilted,  us.  The  heaven  above  was  without 
then  gaped,  and  obligingly  gave  us  a  cloud ;  but  suddenly,  in  the  course 
a  good  broad  glimpse  of  the  bright  of  a  few  minutes,  as  it  appeared, 
waters  gleaming  below.  This  sort  we  became  aware  that  the  western 
of  roadway  would  have  proved  try-  sky  was  becoming  strangely  obscure, 
ing  to  the  nerves  of  most  horses,  and  as  we  looked  in  the  direction 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  of  the  sun,  we  saw  his  rays  were 
horses  had  no  nerves,  and  never  waxing  dim  by  reason  of  a  vast 
oould  have  had  any.    Poor  beasts!  lurid    cloud    that  was    surging    up 
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rom  the  western  horizon  at  a  pace 
that  was  terrific  to  behold.  There 
was  a  snddea  rash  of  feet  across  the 
bridge,  for  tlie  people,  men,  women, 
and  cbildreo,  were  %ing  in  all 
directions,  hoping  to  find  shelter 
from  the  deluge  which  they  sop- 
posed  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
be  pouring  down  upon  the  town 
from  oat  the  midst  of  the  omin- 
ous pillar  of  cloud  that  was  building 
Itself  up  so  rapidly  and  with  such 
magic  speed  in  the  west.  Even  an 
old  Turk,  who  shot  by  us  on  his 
white  donkey,  wore  a  countenance 
perfectly  alarmed  aod  panic-stricken. 
I  believe  a  Turk  is  the  only  man 
among  men  who  looks  wholly  dig- 
nified and  composed  as  he  glides 
through  the  broad  light  of  day 
perched  on  the  back  of  a  donkey. 
An  Englishman  on  a  donkey  is  not 
the  ^*  right  man  in  the  right  place^ 
by  any  means.  He  is  either  pos- 
sessed with  a  fit  of  boisterous  mer- 
riment, as  his  knees  go  poking  at 
the  backs  of  the  crowd,  or  else 
with  a  nervous  dread  that  sooner 
or  later  he  must  ride  over  and  in- 
jure some  man,  woman,  or  helpless 
child.  But  your  true  Osnianlee, 
with  the  shuffling,  humble  quad- 
ruped beneath  him,  tilts  at  the 
crowd  as  if  only  intent  as  a  ruth- 
less Vandal  upon  destruction  and 
injury,  breathing  scorn  upon  your 
intidel  head  should  he  happen  to 
jostle  you,  and  withal  proud  and 
defiant,  as  if  he  were  astride  a 
caparisoned  elephant  But,  Turk 
as  he  was,  the  Turk  we  saw  that 
evening  was  not  "equal  to  the  oc- 
casion." He  had  no  sooner  passed 
us,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  darkening 
sky,  and  abject  terror  depicted  in 
every  line  of  his  countenance,  than 
he  whirled  his  chibouque  high  aloft. 
The  bowl  flew  heaven  knows  where, 
but  the  long  cherry  stick  came 
down,  like  avenging  fate,  sure  and 
swift  upon  the  ribs  of  tlie  poor 
donkey.  A  heavy  gust  of  wind, 
the  pi-ecursor  of  the  storm,  swept 
across  the  bridge,  and  burst  irre- 
verently upon  the  eaored  beard  of 
him    that    fled,    and,   as    a    squall 


splits  a  light  stun*  sail,  split  it  into 
a  thousand  shreds  that  went  stream- 
ing out  over  his  shonlders  behind. 

We  ourselves  hurried  home,  for 
we  saw  plainly  that  the  storm  would 
be  upon  us  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
appearance  of  Upis  driving  cloud 
from  our  verandah  was  grand  in 
the  extreme.  We  now  were  con- 
vinced that  a  sandstorm,  and  that 
one  of  no  ordinary  kind,  was  about 
to  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury; 
for  the  cloud,  now  that  we  came  to 
look  at  it,  and  into  it,  evidently  held 
no  rain  in  its  lurid  depths.  The  dark 
shades  of  it  were  of  the  deepest 
purple,  and  the  edges,  as  it  came 
boiling  up  from  the  westward,  were 
tinted  a  glorious  gold.  Every  in- 
stant^ as  the  light'  played  over  the 
surface,  we  beheld  colours  vary- 
ing from  a  brilliant  orange  to  the 
deep,  dark,  sombre  tones  of  red 
and  purple.  Birds  of  all  descrip- 
tions, screaming  wildly,  were  en- 
deavonring,  some  by  rapid  flight, 
some  by  soaring  high  into  the  yet 
clear  vault  of  heaven,  to  avoid 
the  sand-laden  atmosphere  that  was 
soiling  towards  us  in  a  way  won- 
drous to  behold.  In  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes  from  the  time  we  first 
observed  it,  the  fiery  breath  of  the 
storm  was  upon  us.  First  came  the 
moan  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  aa 
it  swept  angrily  by.  Thei-e  were  a 
few  date-trees  in  the  garden  below. 
Their  large  sturdy  leaves  were  for 
an  instant  strangely  agitated;  MiQ 
next  they  were  torn  away  with  a 
crash,  and  then  hurried  along  to  lee- 
ward as  are  the  light  leaves  of  a  beech 
before  an  autumn  breeze.  The  stoDt 
trees  themselves  swayed  to  and 
fro,  then  bent  down,  and  bowed 
humbly  before  the  wrath  of  the 
gale.  A  few  seconds  more  and  the 
town  was  plunged  into  an  utter 
darkness  as  of  midnight.  Thongh 
two  of  us  were  standing  within  a 
yard  of  eacb  other,  out  in  the  open 
verandah,  it  was  impossible  to  trace 
even  the  outline  of  the  figure,  so 
impenetrable  was  the  gloom.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  some  kind  of 
fine  sand  was  pervading  every  senee 
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of  the  body.    There  was  a  peculiar  evening :  the  sombre  red  glared  that 
toite   in   the   atmodphcre,   and    the  came  streaming  into  the  windows, 
eyes   suddenly  became    painful  and  and  batliing  eyerytbing  around,  was 
sore.     After  the  one  funous  gust  of  gradually  lost    in    the    darkness    of 
wind  had  passed  on,   there  was   a  night.     By  ten  o'clock   that  night, 
great  stillness  in  the  air,  and  im-  as  we  smoked  our  evening  pipe  in 
mediately  the   darkness   set  in  the  the  open  verandah,  we  looked   up 
buzz  and  the  hum  of   the  bazaars  at    stars    shining   forth  bright  ana 
was    completely  hushed.     Oar   sor-  brilliant,  but  in  vain  did   we  luok 
vants    thought    the    last    day    had  for  any  trace  of  the  evening's  storm 
come,    and,    as    we     heard    after-  in  the  dark-blue  vault  of  heaven, 
w^ards,  this  was  the  general  opinion        For  our  visit  to  the  Biers-Nimrood 
throughout  the  town;  for  even  the  we   hired  some  horses  in  the  town, 
"oldest  inhabitant"  had  never  seen  Our  own  poor  beasts  were  in  want 
any  dust-storm  resembling  this.    In  of  a   day's  rest,  and   this  we   pro- 
those    moments    of   darkness    more  posed  giving   them   before    starting 
than    one    pious    follower    of    tlie  on   our  return-ride  to  Bagdad.    On 
*  Prophet,  as  he  felt  himself  choking  the    morning    after    the   storm,   we 
witli    dust,   thought  that   the  hour  were    threading    our  way   through 
in    which    he    should    find    himself  narrow  silent  streets  and  covered-in 
gliding    to    heaven   and  unbounded  bazaars^  shortly  after  break  of  day. 
bliss    had    at    length     approached.  All   was   silent   as   the   grave,   and 
Had  he  not  prayed  at  all  hours  Of  nothing   moving  but   great  wolfiih- 
the   day  and   the   night?    Had   he  looking    dogs,    who    glare4    &t    us, 
not  faulted  till  he  had  become  the  Bhowed  us  a  long  white  fang  or  two, 
mere  ghost  of  his  former  self?    Had  and     then  .suddenly     disappeared, 
he  not  rubbed  his  forehead  on  the  Eai'ly  as  it  was,  there  was  no  greet- 
black  stone  of  the  distant  Mecca?  ing  fur   us  from   the  fresh  pleasant 
Had  he  not  fairly  won  the  joys  of  air  of  morn.    As  we  pushed  along 
the  faithful    in   that  his  hand  had  through  the  empty  bazaar:^,  a  heavy 
once    been    red  with   the  blood  of  close  atmosphere  stifled   us  with  its 
the  Christian  dog?  or,  as  the  case  various    scents    of   all    manners    of 
might  be,   did  he  not  daily  regret  spices   and    fruits    and    stores;    all 
that  no  opportunity  had  presented  which,  good  things  in  their  way,  we 
itself  of  catting  some  infidel  tliroat?  knew  were  piled  up  behind  the  great 
In  about  five  minutes  the  darkness  badly-jointed  boards  that  stretched 
began    to    clear.    Immediately    we  across    the    counters    of   the  stalls, 
could  see;  we  found  ourselves  and  Kot  till  we  issued  out  into  the  open 
everything  belonging  to  us  covered  plain,   across   which    our  road   lay, 
with   a  fine    impalpable  dust  of   a  did  we  drink  in   the  pure  morning 
reddish    colour.    There   is   no  sand  air  of  the  desert,  and  then  it  came 
of  this  colour  in  any  of  these  do-  to  us  like  an  invigorating  draught, 
serts;  so  the  opinion  was  that  the  \Ve  coaxed  the  horses — ^which  were 
dust-hu3en    cloud   was    a    traveller  small  springy  Arabs,  not  in  the  best 
straight  from  the  Egyptian   desert,  condition    certainly,    but    infinitely 
As    the    darkness    fled,  a    dull- red,  better    in    every   respect    than    our 
luminous     glare,    the     most     awe-  Baghdad  ones — into  a  cheering  gal- 
inspiring    part     of    the     storm,    I  lop.      The   Hillah   Pasha   had   pro- 
thought,  succeeded,  and  steeped  all  vided  us  with  an  escort  of  two  men. 
surrounding  objects.     A  hum  from  These   men,  chosen  from  among  his 
the    bazaars    suddenly    arose,    and  own    retainers,   were    supposed    to 
soon  swelled  into  a  loud  prolonged  have  some  sort  of  mysterious  infor- 
shout^    in    which    it    seemed    that  mation   as  to  the  movements  of  a 
every   breathing   soul   in  the  town  plundering    tribe    of  the    Shammar 
that    had    a   voice    took    rejoicing  Arabs,  who  had  ktely  been  seen  in 
part.    We    saw   no   sun    set    that  the  vicinity  of  the   ruin  we  were 
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aboot  to  visit.  Whether  it  was  the 
presence  of  these  two  formidable- 
looking  horsemen  with  us  or  not,  it 
was  impossible  to  say ;  bat  no  plun- 
dering Arabs  molested  us,  nor  did 
we  see  any,  nor  indeed  any  living 
thing  daring  our  ride,  if  I  remember 
right,  beyond  some  terribly  mangy- 
looking  jackals;  that  sluuk  away  at 
our  approach  as  they  say  ghosts  do 
at  the  approach  of  dawn.  One  of 
our  two  men  was  a  Kurd,  the  other 
an  Arab.  Any  national  character- 
istic they  might  have  had  in  early 
days  had  been  completely  oblite- 
rated by  the  levelling  hand  of  the 
Pasha's  service.  The  Kard  had  little 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  Arab, 
though  he  did  oertaioly  look  rather 
the  greater  villain  of  the  two.  Had 
the  question  of  cutting  our  throats 
arisen,  the  Arab  would,  no  doubt, 
have  seconded,  but  the  Kurd  most 
assuredly  would  have  put  the  mo- 
tion. They  were  both  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  had  all  sorts  of  strange 
contrivances  fastened  about  their 
persons.  Powder-flasks  of  various 
i9hapes  and  sizes,  cartonche-bozes, 
and  an  odd  contrivance  for  strik- 
ing fire  at  an  instant's  notice,  were 
among  the  numerous  things  that 
dangled  around  their  hips.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  whole  girdleful  of  side- 
arms,  one  carried  a  lance,  the  other 
a  long  matchlock,  with  slow  match 
kindled,  ready  for  immediate  action. 
When  our  gallop  was  over,  and  we 
were  ambling  along  at  a  more  sober 
pace,  some  premonitory  signs  given 
oy  our  escort  made  us  aware  that 
they  now  thought  a  fit  opportunity 
had  arrived  of  giving  us  some  idea 
of  their  martial  prowess.  The  Kurd 
blew  up  his  match,  and  gave  a  tug 
at  his  long  wiry  mustaches,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  prepared  for  some 
doughty  deed.  The  Arab  shook  his 
lance,  gave  a  yell — not  an  ordinary 
yell,  let  me  add,  but  a  yell  that, 
going  up  somewhere  above  our 
heads,  burst  in  the  serene  still  air 
of  early  day,  and  shivered  it  into 
mgged  reverberating  fragments — 
took  his  horse  as  tigtit  by  the  head 
as  he  could  hold  him,  and  then  sent 


him  bounding  over  the  dei%rt  iu 
large  sweeping  circles.  The  Kurd's 
tactics  were  different  He  hung  his 
reins  dangling  over  the  saddle-bow, 
seized  his  long  matchlock  with  both 
hands,  thumped  lustily  at  the  lean 
sides  of  hid  steed  with  the  heavy 
iron  stirrups,  and  in  another  moment 
horse  and  man  were  flying  across 
the  broad  plain  in  a  line  of  flight 
straight  as  that  of  a  shooting  star. 
They  went  through  a  variety  of 
manoeuvres.  The  Arab  was  the 
better  mounted  man  of  the  two, 
and  appeared  to  have  his  adversary 
completely  under  command  as  far 
as  speed  went,  but  from  whichever 
side  he  approached,  from  the  right 
or  from  the  left,  from  the  front  or 
from  the  rear,  the  death- dealing 
tube  of  the  Kurd,  like  the  finger  of 
destiny,  was  ever  pointing  straight 
upon  him.  I  think  it  is  a  Russian 
proverb  that  says  '^no  man  can 
attain  to  honour  in  the  state,  who 
is  cursed  with  a  stiff  backbone.*' 
If  it  is  fair  to  apply  the  proverb 
**au  pied  de  la  lettre^^'  that  poor 
Kurdish  retainer  who  accompanied 
us  that  day  ought  by  right  to  be  a 
Pasha  at  least  before  he  dies.  The 
wav  be  bent  himself — ^his  horse  at 
gallop  all  the  while — backwards  and 
sideways  and  forwards,  proved  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  backbone  of 
more  than  ordinarily  eupple  capacity. 
To  our  right,  the  bare  plaiu  was 
dotted  by  a .  little  patch  of  brake 
and  jangle:  our  Kurd  oould  speak 
a  little  Persian,  and  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries  he  informed  us  that 
wild  buar,  as  we  had  supposed, 
were  sometimes  the  occupants  of 
the  little  patch  of  covert.  But  the 
name  of  the  unclean  animal  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  Kurd's  lips,  than 
such  sonorous  maledictions,  such 
sweeping  curses  rolled  from  off  bis 
true  believing  tongue,  that  we  at 
once  saw  the  impropriety  we  had 
committed  in  mentioning  an  ani- 
mal so  distasteful,  so  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  so  orthodox  a  folhtwer  of 
the  Prophet  as  our  Kurd  evidently 
professed  himself  to  be.  In  our 
hearts,  we  knew  this  eloquent  car- 
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siog  of  the  KnrJ  was  simply  a 
little  bit  of  aiiectation.  Had  some 
grisly  old  boar  been  l;^iDg  dead  on 
the  plains,  with  his  throat  properly 
cut.  and  tnrned  towards  Mecca  the 
Holy,  our  Kurd  would  have  walked 
away— though  perhaps  not  openly 
— ^with  a  piece  of  the  forbidden 
flesh,  as  well  as  the  veriest  Christian 
amongst  ns.  After  a  ride  of  about 
eight  miles,  we  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  Biers-Nimrood.  Our  horses' 
feet  were  trampling  upon  the  re- 
Tnains  of  bricks  which  showed  here 
and  there  through  the  accumulated 
dust  and  rubbish  of  ages.  Before  our 
eyes  uprose  a  great  mound  of  earth, 
barren  And  bare.  This  was  the  Biers- 
Nimrood,  the  ruins  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  by  which  the  first  build- 
ers of  the  earth  had  vainly  hoped 
to  scale  high  heaven.  Here  also  it 
was  that  Nebuchadnezzar  built,  for 
bricks  bearing  his  name  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins.  At  the  top  of 
the  mound  a  great  mass  of  brick- 
work pierces  the  accumulated  soiL 
With  your  finger  you  touch  the  very 
bricks,  large,  square-shaped,  and  mas- 
sive, that  were  "thoroughly"  burn- 
ed ;  the  very  mortar ;  the  "  slime," 
now  hard  as  granite,  handled  more 


than  four  thousand  years  a^o  by 
earth's  impious  people.  From  the 
summit  •f  the  mound,  far  away  over 
the  plain,  we  could  see  glistening, 
brilliant  as  a  star,  the  gilded  dome 
of  a  moi'que,  tlmt  caught  and  reflec- 
ted the  bright  rays  of  the  morning 
sun.  This  glittering  speck  was  the 
tomb  of  the  holy  Aly,  and  to  pray 
before  this  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  to  kiss  the  sacred  dust  of  the 
earth  around,  there  at  some  time  or 
other  to  bend  his  body  and  count 
his  beads,  is  the  daily  desire  of 
every  devout  Mohammedan. 

"We  were  back  from  the  Biers- 
Nimrood  and  under  our  Hillah 
roof  again  by  ten  o'clock.  By  four 
that  evening  we  had  tamed  our 
faces  to  the  north,  and  were  riding 
for  Baghdad.  The  distance  from 
Hillah  to  the  gates  of  Baghdad  is 
called  sixty  miles.  We  were  ac- 
tually in  the  saddle  on  oar  return- 
ride,  never  going  beyond  a  walk's 
pace,  18i  hours,  viz: — 

Hillah  to  Mohawul        4       hours. 
Mohawul  to  Iskandria  4|        " 
Iskandria  to  Kanezad   5  " 

Kanezad  to  Baghdad    5  " 
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Constitutional  tendencies. 


As  I  am  abont  to  offer  a  few 
non-medical  observations  on  certain 
matters  connected  with  medicine,' 
I  beg  leave  to  open  the  subject  by 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  I  pre- 
sume to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
class  of  topicd. 

I  studied  medicine,  and  walked 
the  hospitals;  and  though  ill-health 
prevented  my  becoming  a  practi- 
tioner, I  have  ever  retained,  not 
only  a  high  respect  and  a  cordial 
affection  ior  the  medical  profession, 
bat  such  an  amount  of  medical 
knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  render 
occasional  service  to  invalids.  When, 
indeed,  my  opinion  is  sought  by 
parlies  who  are  medically  ill,  I 
merely  tell  them  to  "take  advice." 
The  responsibility  of  treating  their 
complaints  would  in  that  case  be 
too  serious;  and  the  best  counsel  I 
ran  offer  is,  ''call  in  a  doctor  in 
whom  you  place  confidence;  tell 
hira  your  whole  case,  be  sure  you 
conceal  nothing;  and,  mind  you, 
take  his  prescriptions.''  The  man 
that  is  medically  ill  mubt  be  medi- 
cally treated. 

There  are,  however,  many  rases 
with  which  a  medical  man  of  good 
standing  and  extensive  practice  <loes 
not  like  to  be  troubled.  Call  in  a 
practitioner  of  this  class  for  a  liver, 
for  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  or  for  a 
fit  of  the  goat,  and  he  will  do  liis 
best  to  Set  you  right.  But  go  to 
him  looking  about  as  v/dl  as  u^ual, 
and  without  having  any  indica:io;i 
that  you  are  really  ill ;  and  though 
yoo  tell  him  a  long  story  about  your 
sensations  and  your  symptoms,  a 
man  of  your  penetration  will  soon 
make  the  discovery  that  he  takes 
no  very  profound  interest  ia  your 
case.  The  doctor,  in  fact,  in  order 
to  cure,  must  have  somoihing  that 
needs  curing;  there  muht  be  some- 
thing on  which  he  can  lay  Jjis  hand  ; 
then  he  is  your  man — not  elso.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  practitioner 
who  has  a  deserved  position  in  liis 
profession,  and    in   whom    integrity 


is  combined  with  skilh  Xo  doubt 
there  are  some  who  are  glad  to  sc-e 
a  patient  in  every  one  that  comes 
to  them ;  if  yours  Is  no  case,  tliey 
will  make  it  one;  and  if  yoa  sleep 
well,  look  well,  and  have  the  l»est 
of  appetites,  perhaps  they  will  give 
you  something  that  will  very  Si'on 
rid  you  of  all  sach  alarming  8ym|)- 
toms. 

And  yet  among  those  persons 
who  have  nothing  to  show  in  the 
way  of  real  illness,  there  are  many 
who  are  far  from  enjoying  the  full 
consciousness  of  health.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  imprcAsioDS  they 
are  sufferers,  grievous  sufferers ;  suf- 
ferers, thougli  medicine  ignore  tlieir 
sutler  logs.  On  this  class  of  persons 
I  occasionally  bestow  the  extra- 
medical  beneiit  of  my  best  advice, 
and  in  some  instances  I  have  done 
good.  In  that  numerous  class  who, 
without  being  medically  ill,  never 
think  themselves  well,  there  are 
many  who  have  taken  up,  perhaps 
excogitated  for  themselves,  some  idea 
which  they  deem  hygienic,  though 
it  be  wholly  withoat  foundation  la 
medical  scienQe  or  in  medical  expe- 
rience—to speak  plainly,  some  crot- 
chet ;  and  liy  this  crotchet,  as  a  rule 
of  health,  they  manage,  or  think  to 
mana;ie,  tl-^mselvi'S,  their  own  con- 
st! tu.  ion,  their  own  digestion.  These 
I  find  a  most  untractable  class  of 
patients.  Some  persons,  again, 
**  Singly  tfie  whole^omes;*'  and, 
wonderful,  generally  speaking,  are 
their  feats  of  knife  and  iori*  1  Just 
as  til  ere  are  Fome  persons  who  ruin 
themselves  with  buying  bargaiufs 
si>  are  there  others  who  make  them- 
Bolvt's  sick  with  eating  wholesome 
things.  To  all  such  persons  I  thirk 
1  could  give  gowl  advice,  withont 
ftcliii'r  their  pulrijs  or  taking  a  fee. 
lint  let  us  pass  on  from  these  gene- 
ral remarks  to  the  particular  sah- 
joct  now  to  be  considered — "Con- 
stitutional Tendencies.'* 

Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  such  thinizn 
as    constitutional    tendencies;    coi}- 
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stitntiooAl  tendencies  to  specific 
forms  of  disease.  One  has  a  consti- 
talional  tendeoc;  to  goat-,  aoother 
to  oonsmnptioD,  &c.  &o.  &c  These 
are  eases  for  medical  treatment. 
The  wise  physician  will  not  only 
do  his  ntm<)st  to  set  the  patient 
right  when  the  chest  complaint,  the 
goat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  ac- 
taaliy  npon  him,  bat  will  forearm 
him  with  the  precantions  fittest  to 
be  observed,  in  order  that  tbe  pecu- 
liar malady  to  which  his  system  is 
liable  may  not  develop  itself  at  all. 
Bot  now  your  constitutional  ten- 
dency— what  is  it  ?  Of  many  a  per- 
son who  suffers  from  time  to  time 
by  the  same  malady,  and  charges  it 
upon  his  **  constitutinn,"  it  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  his  "  ten- 
dency'* to  that  malady  is  simply 
either  (1)  a  tendency  to  neglect 
something  which  is  calculated  to 
keep  it  off,  or  (2)  a  tendency  to  do 
something  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  it  on.  Let  us  come  to  parti- 
culars. 

1.  R.  J ,  Esq.,  solicitor,  re- 
siding at  Southampton,  has,  he 
will  tell  you,  a  **  constitutional  ten- 
dency" to  rheumatism  ;  and,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  best  men  I  know,  it 
truly  grieved  me  wben,  on  calling 
npon  him  the  last  time  I  passed 
that  way,  I  found  him  laid  up  in 
his  library,  cratches  by  his  side, 
knees  in  flannel,  delighted  to  see 
me,  but  unable  to  move  band  or  foot 

"  Well,  but,  J ,  what  brought 

it  on  r» 

**  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
was  expecting  Mrs.  J.  by  steam 
from  Jersey.  So,  at  the  hour  wben 
the  packet  was  coming  due,  I  hur- 
ried down  to  the  river  to  meet  her. 
Wben  I  got  there,  tbe  wind  struck  un- 
common cold.  What  do  you  tbink  ? 
I  had  forgotten  to  put  on  my  great- 
coat. No  steamer  in  sight — wind 
N. W.  —  month  of  March.  There  I 
was  kept  knocking  about  a  fall  two 
hours.  Next  day  bad  an  attack  ;  so 
here  I  am,  as  you  see.*' 

On  another  occasion,  calling  on  him 
ip  town,  I  found  him  laid  up  at  his 
hotel  in  Jermyn  Street.  Tbis  time 
the  exponent  was  Mrs.  J. , 
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''  You  know  bow  forgetfol  he  is. 
He  set  off  from  tbe  bdtel  to  call  on 
his  town  agent.  Hadn't  gone  far 
before  it  began  to  rain  ;  then  he  re- 
membered that  he  hadn't  got  his 
umbrella.  Wasn't  it  provoking  ? 
l)ida't  like  to  come  back  for  it;  in 
fact,  hadn't  time.  Didn't  like  to 
call  a  cab  for  so  short  a  distance- 
only  just  down  there  in  Parliament 
Street.  Got  wet  through.  Sat 
nearly  an  hour  with  his  agent 
transacting  business  in  his  wet 
tbiufts.  Game  back  to  his  hotel— and 
was  le^  up." 

Tbis    is    what  my   friend    J 

calls  his  constitutional  tendency  to 
rheumatism.  Evidently  tbe^  worst 
tendency  in  his  case  is  a  tendency 
to  forget  his  umbrella,  and  to  go 
out  in  cold  weather  minus  his  great- 
coat. 

These,  however,  are  only  two  in- 
stances of  my  friend's  rheumatic 
attacks.  To  my  certain  knowledge 
he  has  had  many  more  ;  and  from 
personal  ioquiry  or  observation,  I 
am  in  a  position  to  state  that  each 
attack  was  brought  on  by  some- 
thing done  or  by  something  omitted 
on  his  own  part  —  not  one  was  spon- 
taneous. If  he  sees  these  lines,  as 
I  hope  he  will,  no  doubt  he  will 
laugh  heartily.  Bat  he  knows  tbat 
I  have  stated  notbiog  but  troth ; 
and  what  I  have  here  written  is 
only  what  I  have  told  him  to  his  face 
again  and  again. 

Bat  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
'^  Then,  after  all,  even  according  to 

your    own    showing,    Mr.   J is 

constitutionally  rheumatic  Wben 
people  take  cold,  in  one  it  flies  to 
tbe  cbest,  in  another  it  flies  to  the 
head,  in    another  it  brings  on  sore 

throat    In  Mr.  J it  brings  on 

tbe  rheumatics.  Surely,  then,  in 
that  sense  it  may  be  said  that  he 
has  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
rheamatism." 

Be  it  so.  We  will  not  quarrel 
about  terms.  But  I  say  tbis :  It\ 
wben  my  much- valued  friend  goes 
out  in  cold  weather,  be  will  always 
remember  to  put  on  bis  greatcoat ; 
if  he  will  never  forget  his  umbrella ; 
if  he  will  never  sit  down  to  write 
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io  damp  thiogs  ;  if  he  will  take  all 
other  reaBouable  precantions  of  the 
same  sort,  aad  if  after  that  his  rhen- 
matic  attacks  conttDoe,  then  I  will 
admit  that  he  has  a  coDstitutional 
tendency  to  rheamatism.  At  present. 
I  mast  beg  leave  to  snspeod  my  jadg- 
ment  open  the  case. 

2.   Mr.  Commissary  B ,  who 

has  retired  from  the  army  and  lives 
npon  his  property,  has  a  "  cpnstitu- 
tional  tenaency"  to  dyspepHa ;  and 
**  you  know,"  he  says,  **  I  am  a  moder- 
ate man/' 

Now,  it  is  undeniable  that  •there 
are  individuals  whose  tendency  to 
dyspepsia  is  really  constitutional, 
and  that  some  of  these  ma^  style 
themselves  moderate  men  with  the 
strictest  propriety.  Both  in  eating 
and  drinking  they  are  moderate. 
Their  dyspepsia,  no  doubt,  is  a  case 
for  the  physician,  and  a  case  which 
will  ever  secure  his  best  attention  and 
his  utmost  skill. 

But  moderate  men  —  Who  are 
they  that  call  themselves  moderate 
men  ?  I  have  'very  commonly  ob- 
served that  they  are  leisure  men, 
and  men  well  to  do.  And,  mark 
this,  the  **  moderate  man"  is  often 
a  man  who  takes  his  five  meals  a- 
day.  Five  hearty  meals  he  cannot 
take ;  it  would  be  too  much  for 
any  man.  And  when  such  persons 
see  a  man  diniDg  heartily,  whose 
dinner  is  his  one  staple  meal  for  the 
four-and  twenty  hours,  very  likely 
they  call  him  a  **pig."  And  yet, 
at  each  of  those  five  meals  by  which 
the  moderate  man  contrives  to  sus- 
tain exhausted  nature,  he  does  pretty 
well  His  breakfast  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  tea  and  breadand- but- 
ter ;  his  luncheon  is  —  we  will  not 
malevolently  say  half  a  cold  chicken, 
with  tongue  in  proportion  —  but,  at 
any  rate,  something  much  better 
than  a  dry  biscuit ;  his  dinner  is 
not  limited  to  one  dish,  or  two,  or 
three,  and  of  each  he  partakes  *^  in 
ipoderation,"  the  aggregate  being 
something  considerable ;  even  bis 
tea  has  its  accessories  ;  and  on  his 
supper  table  there  is  always  '*  some- 
thing nice."  Then  his  drinking. 
He  never  drinks  to  ezcesc,  oh  no ! 


He  is  never  seen  otherwise  than 
sober.  And  yet  if  yoa  reckon  up, 
if  yoa  oonnt  the  two  or  three 
glasses  at  luncheon,  the  two  or 
three  at  dinner,  and  the  two  or 
three  after  dinner,  and  the  two  or 
three  at  supper,  they  will  make  a 
pretty  good  allowance  for  the  day, 
even  though,  being  a  model  mem« 
ber  of  the  Tem^rance  Society,  he 
never  goes  to  bed  with  more  tbaa 
a  couple  of  nightcaps.  This  poor 
man  complains  that  he  is  oonstitu- 
tionally  dyspeptic ;  and  he  is  so 
moderate  I  The  fact  is,  he  lives  to 
eat  and  to  drink,  his  moderation  is 
regulated  self-indulgence,  and  bis 
dyspepsia  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence. But  enough.  Yon  do  not 
like  the  sort  of  person,'  you  do  not 
like  the  subject,  so  let  as  pass  on 
from  this  case  to  another. 

3.  **  Gonstitational  tendency'*  to 
eonsumption, 

Gasb.  —  Miss  Arabella  Jalia  Wil* 
helmina  Y— —  enjoyed  good  health 
to  the  age  of  eleven,  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  her  saucinees  and 
good  looks,  and  did  not  come  of  a 
consumptive  family.  Her  grand- 
mother—  who  when  she  did  drink 
wine,  preferred  Madeira  —  died  of  a 
"  constitutional  tendency"  to  the 
gout.  Her  grandfather  died  of  a 
**  consti to  tional  tendency'*  to  ride 
a-hunling  and  break  hm  neck. 
When  eleven  years  old,  being  at 
that  time  an  inmate  of  a  select 
establishment  for  young  ladies,  not 
a  hundred  miles .  from  Wimbledon, 
Miss  Arabella  obtained  from  a 
schoolfellow  the  clandestine  loan 
of  country  newspaper,  which,  for 
lack  of  other  matter,  had  *' devoted" 
one  of  its  columns  to  a  smartly- 
written  and  cogent  diatribe  on  the 
danger  and  folly  of  wearing  stays. 
Miss  Arabella  became  instantane- 
ously enlightened ;  and,  fully  con- 
vinced that  stay-wearing  was  both 
pernicious  and  absurd,  determined 
on  the  spot  that  she  would  wear 
stays  no  longer.  Next  morning,  lika 
Punch,  *Mressed,  all  but  his  shirt," 
she  came  down  without  her  stayk 
The  day,  unfortunately,  proved  m 
cold  one;    she  was   sent  oat  with 
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the  rest  of  the  school  for  what 
proved  to  her  a  very  frigid  walk  ; 
towards  evening  she  began  first  to 
shiver  and  then  to  flash ;  and  next 
day  she  was  confined  to  bed  with 
decided  symptoms  of  inflammation 
CD  the  chest.  The  case  got  rapidly 
worse,  a  physician  was  called  in, 
ftDd  the  acute  symptoms  were  sub* 
daed  ;  bat  a  bad  coogh  remained, 
and  Miss  Arabella  could  not  leave 
her  bed.  At  this  juncture  her  chest 
was  examined  by  the  stethoscope^ 
and  she  was  pronounced  diseased- 
in  the  left  lang,  and  in  the  first 
stage  of  oonsomption  I  Her  papa 
was  then  sent  for,  came  post-haste, 
and  instanUy  decided  on  taking 
her  from  school  It  should  be 
nentioned  that,  aoooogst  the  ad- 
▼antsges  of  the  Select  Establish- 
ment^  the  prospectus  announced 
^  separate  beos ;  "  and  the  papa,  on 
being  shown  upstairs,  found  his 
daughter  in  a  second-floor  room,  in 
which  be  could  barely  stand  upright, 
breathing  hard  on  a  separate  bed, 
with  six  other  separate  beds  in  the 
same  apartment,  conscientiously 
placed  there  by  the  '*  bead ''  of  the 
establishment,  in  strict  fulfilment 
of  her  prospectus,  for  the  nightly 
aocommodation  of  six  other  young 
ladies.  You  will  not  wonder  if  the 
papa  thought  it  high  time  to  try 
change  of  air.  The  parental  home 
being  in  a  not  very  eligible  part  of 
Londdn,  lodgings^  were  obtained 
forthwith  in  Pentonville.  Within 
a  few  hoars  from  the  time  oL  her 
removal,  Miss  Arabella  was  decided- 
ly better,  and  this  time  it  was  not 
consumption.  She  gradually  recov- 
ered health  and  strength,  of  which 
her  father  was  delighted  to  recog- 
nise the  symptoins,  not  only  in  her 
improved  looks,  but  in  her  return- 
ing saucioesB. 

Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of 
this  alarming  attack — and,  though 
a  common,  I  consider  it  a  horrid,  a 
shocking  thing^all  her  female  ac- 
quaintance *' booked"  her  for  ooo- 
samptioo.  Nay,  acoorditag  to  her 
own  view  of  her  own  case,  I  believe 
I  am  not  incorrect  in  adding  that 
Miss    Arabella    herself    deems    her 


oonstitutional  teodeneiee  decidedly 
consumptive,  and  rather  clings  to 
that  idea  than  deprecates  it  Thm 
let  us  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  object 
for  which  the  case  is  here  stated. 

Miss  Arabella  has  had  several 
fresh  attacks  of  chest  disease— some 
slight,  some  serious.  Her  second 
hsA  attack  was  brought  on  thus: — 
8he  was  going  out  with  a  party  of 
friends  for  a  ride,  in  that  kind  of 
vehicle  which,  in  Kent,  we  used  to 
oall  an  **  unmerciful  "-'-a  lumbering 
sort  of  carriage,  seating  several  in- 
side and  some  out,  drawn  by  one 
horse.  She  had  understood  tiiat 
she  was  to  ride  inside,  and  dressed 
accordingly.  At  the  last  moment 
it  transpired  that  her  allotted  place 
was  ontsida  On  making  this  dis- 
covery, she  did  not  like  to  run  up- 
stairs and  fetch  her  cloak,  becansfc 
as  she  said  afterwards,  *Mt  would 
have  looked  so  reproachful.''  So 
she  rode  outside  in  a  very  light 
dress,  the  day  brilliant,  the  wind 
N.S.  Her  companions  in  the  ride 
(some  of  those  who  had  so  kindly 
^booked''  her),  never  thought  of 
handing  out  a  shawl,  or  so  much  as 
a  tippet :  she  came  home  delight- 
ed with  her  ride,  and  thoroughly 
chilled;  the  result  was  another 
attack  of  the  chest 

Miss  Arabella  must  have  a  won- 
derful constitution.  She  has  bran 
attacked  iq  the  same  way  again  and 
sgain,  and  hitherto  she  has  uni- 
formly recovered    Bat  what.  I  have 

already  said  of  my  friend  Mr.  J ^ 

I  am  equally  able  to  say  of  her,  that 
in  every  instance  where  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  immediate  an- 
tecedents of  her  attack,  it  has  been 
due  to  herself.  Her  ''constitutional 
tendency  "  is  a  tendency  to  prwoke 
the  attack,  by  something  that  she 
does,  or  by  something  that  she 
neglects.  And  a  most  provoking 
creature  she  is;  for  one  other  thing 
she  has  in  common  with  my  friend 

J ,   and,    indeed,    with     many 

of  my  ''constitutional"  patients— > 
namely,  that  when  it  is  shown  her 
to  demonstration  that  her  illnesses 
are  all  of  her  own  bringing  on, 
she  laughs  I     If  I  were  to  ask  her 
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whether  she  thinks  that  laoghiog 
under  each  circamstanoes  looks 
light  -  hearted  or  ^^eogagiDg,"  I 
shoQldn't  wooder  if  she  were  to 
BDap  my  nose  o£ 

It  is  a  very  common  infirmity  of 
those  who  are  liable  to  chest  com- 
plaints,  that  they  are  peculiarly 
disposed  to  neglect  those  specific 
precaatiooB  which  their  case  espe- 
cially requires. 

''This  case  of  Miss  Arabella's, 
however,  is  apparently  one  in  which, 
at  any  rate,  the  tendency  to  eon- 
mmpiian  is  wholly  absent." 

Stop  a  bit  I  said  jost  now  that 
Miss  Arabella  has  uniformly  recov- 
ered hitherto.  Bat  I  do  not  say 
that  she  always  will;  nay,  I  live 
in  constant  apprehension  that  she 
will  not  Another  attack  of  the 
chest,  perhaps  the  next,  may  really 
terminate  in  consamptioo.  And 
thee  Bbnkvolknce,  while  with  a 
complacent  sigh  she  drops  her  rose- 
mary wreath  on  an  early  tomb,  may 
say  or  sob,  "Jost  what  I  altiays 
thoDgbt  I  Poor  thing  I  My  pro- 
phecy is  fulfilled  at  last  I  " 

4.  ^'  Constitutional  "  cMbgk,  I  ad- 
mit that  there  is  such  a  thing,  and 
compaesionate  the  sofiVrer.  There 
are  times,  indeed,  with  all  of  os, 
when  we  are  forced  to  cough ;  some 
coughing  is  irrepressible.  In  such 
case  there  is  no  help  for  it;  cough 
you  must  But  I  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  cooghinjf  which  is  not  only  need- 
less but  highly  injurious ;  and  that, 
though  it  pass  for  constitutional, 
the  cause'  of  it  lies  wholly  and  sole- 
Iv  in  the  disposition  of  the  coogher. 
Children  cough  to  excite  sympathy. 
I  believe  the  same  thing  to  be  true 
of  some  persons  who  are  old  enough 
to  know  better. 

Casb. —  My     worthy     neighbour, 

Mr.  Uilefl  G ^  is  a  tenant-farmer  ; 

a  Btout^  rosy,  hearty-looking  man, 
of  some  five-and-forty,  but  subject 
to  tremendous  fits  of  coughing. 
These  fits  are  peculiar,  having  the 
obaracier  of  a  contest  The  con- 
test is  commenced  by  Mr.  G  — 
himself,  with  the  words  **Come  up, 
you  mustl"  These  words,  despe* 
rately  uttered,  may  be  taken  as  a 


dedaratioo  of  war  on  commencing 
operaiionsL  He  then«  with  extra- 
ordmary  yiolenoe,  begins  to  ooogh, 
incessantly  and  pereiisteoUy  cough- 
ing on,  till  from  red  he  turns  pur- 
ple, from  purple  black  io  the  face ; 
BO  continuing  to  cough  till,  baying 
coughed  all  the  breath  out  of  his 
body,  he  sits  exhausted  in  his  arm- 
chair, with  his  legs  wide  apaft,  his 
two  elbows  resting  on  his  two  knees, 
and  his  two  \mdS%  hanging  down; 

while  Mrs.  G ^  who  Airoughoot 

the  coughing  has  been  afiEeetionate- 
ly  thorn ptog  his  back  **  to  help 
bring  it  up,"  now,  with  equal  afifoo- 
tion,  tenders  a  drop  of  ''something" 
io  a  glass,  I  won't  say  it  iso't 
rum  ;  and  the  junior  branches,  awe* 
struck,  stand  before  him  with  open 
mouths  and  eyes  in  a  silent  seoii- 
circle.  When,  after  gapping  awhile, 
the  patient  has  recovered  sufficient 
breath  for  utterance,  his  first  utter- 
ance is  always  in  the  same  words, 
"Ah,  I  won't  be  beat!'' 

This  is  only  fytte  the  first  Pre- 
sently, with  the  same  combative 
announcement  as  before,  *'  Come 
np,  yon  must  I "  begins  fytte  the 
second,  which  is  Just  as  violent  as 
the  former,  attended  witii  just  the 
same  circumstances,  and  succeeded 
by  just  the  same  declaration,  **  Ab, 
I  won't  be  beat ! " 

This  goes  on,  fytte  after  fptte^ 
till  at  length,  for  the  first  time, 
something  is  coughed  up;  and  the 
finally  successful  and  victorioos 
combatant  closes  the  contest  by 
repeating,  when  he  can  speak,  the 
now  triumphant  words,  "Ah,  I 
won't  be  beat  1" 

Were  we  discussing  this  and  si* 
milar  cases  of  much  coughing  ana- 
tomically and  physiologically,  there 
are  several  important  points  oo 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  en- 
large. It  might  be  urged,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  as  already  inti- 
mated, the  habit  of  much  coughing 
is  not  always  doe  to  anything  con- 
stitutional, but  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance acqtiired,  and  in  the  second 
kept  up,  wholly  and  solely  by  tbe 
patient  himself.  Next,  it  might-  be 
remarked,  that  yioleat  and  long- 
continued    coughing  Is   often    boUi 
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and  oeedleff.  When  the 
irritation  which  iodoces  coaghing 
u  felt  in  the  throat,  it  often  hap- 
pens that,  in  the  first  instance,  there 
19  nothing  to  congh  np  ;  the  feel- 
ing in  your  throat  simply  indicates 
Bome  turgeeoence  in  the  vessels  of 
the  liniog  membrane,  bat,  at  first, 
BO  actnal  secretion.  So  that  if,^  in- 
stead of  beginning  to  congh,  as 
though  for  victory,  the  instant  that 
irritation  is  felt,  yon  wonld  only  be 
persnaded  to  wait  awhile,  till  there 
is  something  for  yonr  conghing  to 
lay  hold  of,  yon  might  then  effect 
yonr  object  without  trouble,  and 
clear  yonr  throat  by  a  single  ^  hem." 
Thirdly,  by  excess  in  conghing  yoa 
may  prodnce  a  tendency  to  bron- 
chial or  laryngean  irritation,  which 
— bnt  I  am  not  delivering  a  lectare  ; 
80  let  OS  close  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject by  one  practical  remark. 

The  chest  is  delicate ;  the  langa 
are  a  tender  organ  ;  the  throat,  also, 
requires  to  be  taken  care  of.  Spare 
the  feelings  of  your  frieuds,  and  do 
not  thoughtlessly  acquire  a  habit 
of  needless  coughing.  Why  should 
yoa  break  a  blood-vessel  ?  But 
breaking  a  blood-vessel  is  not  the 
only  danger.  I  once  was  present 
CD  a  public  occasion,  where  an  in- 
dividual had  attended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  statement  on  be- 
half of  a  person  unavoidably  absent, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  wrongfully 
accused.  There  was  also  present  an 
enemy  of  the  accused  party,  who 
knew  full  well  that,  if  the  said 
statement  obtained  a  hearing,  the 
accusation  would  stand  detected  as 
a  calumny,  and  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  To  prevent  this,  the  said 
hostile  gentleman,  as  soon  as  the 
statement  was  commenced,  began 
coughing ;  and  he  continued  to 
cough  incessantly  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  when  the  statement  terminat- 
ed, and  his  conghing  toa;  but  be 
had  coughed  more  than  was  good 
for  him  ; — not  very  long  after,  the 
poor  man  died  of  consumption. 

5.  ''  Constitutional  tendency  ^  to 
nephritic  disease. 

Case.  —  Captain    R ,  a  naval 

officer  of  high  character,  was  com- 


pelled, by  painful  indications  of 
nephritic  disease,  to  call  one  morn- 
ing on  an  eminent  pbysican.  Sir 
Henry  listened  with  deep  concern  to 
the  Captain's  symptoms  looked  at  hia 
tongue  and  felt  his  poise,  but  drew 
his  conclusions  chiefly  from  the  Cap- 
tain's rubicund  nose. 

Tor  the  next  two  or  three 
months,"  said  Sir  Henry,  '*  I  roust  beg 
yon  to  abstain  entirely  from  wine,  and 
from  all  spiritoous  and  fermented 
liquors.'* 

*•  From  beer  and  spirits  if  you  like,*' 
said  the  Captain  ;  "  but  after  dioner  I 
must  have  my  glass  of  win&  I  can*fc 
do  without  my  glass  of  wine.** 

"  You  really  mast  do  without  it,** 
repHed  Sir  Henry,  *'  if  you  wish  to  get 
well.** 

"  Get  well,  Sir  Henry  ?"  answered 
the  Captain.  **  Why,  I  came  to  you, 
expectmg  you  would  give  me  some- 
thing to  make  me  well.  I  can't  do 
without  my  glass  of  wine." 

(N.  B.  The  glass  of  wine,  without 
which  the  Captain  could  not  do,  was 
a  glass  out  of  the  second  bottle) 

Sir  Henry,  finding  remonstrance 
vain,  gave  a  general  turn  to  the  con- 
versation, and  presently  the  Captain 
rose  to  take  leave.  Sir  Henry,  with 
extraordinary  courtesy,  attended  him 
towards  the  front  door.  While  they 
were  passing  through  the  hall,  Sir 
Henry,  as  if  struck  by  a  sjCidden 
thought,  paused  opposite  the  door  of 
his  front  parlour. 

"  By  the  by.  Captain  R ,**  said 

he,  *'thia  is  my  museum.     Perhaps 

Jrou  would  like  to  walk  in  and  take  a 
ook.  There  are  some  curious  things." 
They  entered.  The  muaeam  con- 
sisted entirely  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, made  by  Sir  Henry  him- 
self. The  Captain  looked  first  at  one, 
then  at  another,  with  interest  but 
also  with  awe,  such  as  others  have 
felt  under  similar  circumstances. 

**Now  this,*'  said  Sir  Henry, 
taking  down  a  bottle  which  con- 
tained something  preserved  in  spi- 
rits, and  placing  it  in  the  Captain's 
hands,  '*  is  the  kidney  in  its  healthy 
state." 

The  Captain  surveyed  it  with  much 
gravity. 
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"This,"  said  Sir  Henry,  Ukinj 
dowD  another  bottle,  ''18  a  kidney 
In  that  state  of  incipient  disease, 
in  which  yoan  is  at  the  present 
time.** 

The  Captain  viewed  it  with  oomi- 
eal  concern. 

**Thi8,"  continued  Sir  Henry, 
taking  down  a  third  bottle,  'Ms 
what  yoar  kidney  will  be  a  few 
months  hence.'' 

The  Oaptain  etood  aghast. 

*«ADd    this,"   added    Sir   Henry, 
taking  down  a  fourth  bottle,  **  is  what 
yonr  kidney  will  become  in  its  last 
and  fatal  state." 
.     The  Captain  bolted  I 

However,   the   Oaptain    gave   np 


his  glass  of  wine,  which  be  eonldat 
do  without  and,  thanks  to  Sir 
Henry's  original  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  refractory  patient,  recovered 
his  health. 

Nevertheless,  the  Captain  naed 
always  to  maintain  that  he  had 
a  *' oonstitational  tendency"  to 
nephritic  malady ;  in  snpport  of 
which  thesis  he  was  aoenstomed  to 
state  that  his  father,  the  Admiral, 
had  a  tendency  to  tibe  same  form 
of  disease. 

I  can  jdst  remember  the  Admiral, 
and  of  one  thing  I  have  a  perfect 
recollection  —  the  Admiral,  like  his 
son,  had  a  very  red  nose. 


GIBOLAMO   SAVONAROLA. 


The  names  and  memories  of 
great  men  are  the  dowry  of  a  nation. 
WidowLood,  overthrow,  desertion, 
even  slavery,  cannot  take  away  from 
her  this  sacred  inheritance.  It  is 
natural  to  expect  that,  whenever 
national  life  begins  to  rise  and 
quicken  —  when  new  crises  of  pro- 
round  moment  occur,  and  the  great 
acts  of  the  past  begin  to  be  emu- 
lated—that aead  heroes  should  rise 
in  the  memories  of  men,  and  appear 
to  the  living  to  stand  by  in  solemn 
spectatorship  and  approval.  No 
coantry  can  be  lost  which  feels 
herself  overlooked  by  such  glori- 
ous witnesses.  They  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth  in  death  as  well  as 
in  life.  What  they  did  once,  their 
descendants  have  still  and  always  a 
right  to  do  after  them  ;  and  their 
example  lives  in  their  country,  a 
continual  stimulant  and  encourage- 
ment for  him  who  has  the  soul  to 
adopt  it.  There  is,  however,  a  well- 
anderstood  phase  of  human  senti- 
ment which  leads  men  to  build  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets  without 
much  thoaght  of  emulating  their 
career.  Italy,  of  all  countries,  has 
perhaps    the    greatest    beadroll    of 


illustrions  names,  and  she  has  not 
failed  to  do  them  honour  with  rites 
of  hero-worship  unknown  to  the 
reticence  of  the  North.  But  it  is 
not  without  a  significance  greater 
than  that  of  a  mere  popular  demon- 
stration or  lavish  bestowal  of  flowers 
and  garlands  that  we  behold  rising 
over  that  agitated  realm,  In  lines 
growing  more  and  more  distinct 
under  the  touch  of  reverential  stu- 
dents of  her  strange  history,  the 
grand  medieval  figure  of  that  Friar 
of  St.  Mark's,  who  once  held  in  bis 
hands  the  destinies  of  Florence, 
and  who,  going  throueh  all  the  most 
tragic  vicissitudes  of  fate,  gave  up 
his  sovereignty  in  the  pulpit  only 
to  gain  on  the  scaffold  the  profonnder 
authority  of  a  saint. 

The  life  of  Savonarola,  mauy 
times  before  written  and  re- written, 
in  love  and  hatred,  by  religious  zeal 
and  political  partiganship,  by  men 
who  thought  him  the  glory  of  San 
Marco,  and  men  who  believed  him 
a  precursor  of  Luther,  has  just 
been  given  to  the  English  reader  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  in  a  transla- 
tion of  the  elaborate  bi(^raphy  by 
Professor  Yillari*  of  the  Univepity 


*  'Savonarola  and  bis  Times.'     By  Pasquale  YiUarl    Tomdated  from  the  Ita- 
lian by  Leonard  Horner,  F.B.S.    Longmans:  1863. 
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of  Piea.  It  18  a  book  onlikely  ever  toiliog  in  a  noble  sorrow,  which  la 
to  become  popular,  noiwithstandiog  often  balf-despair,  to  revive  in  the 
the  interest  and  pictareeqae  char-  world  the  life  of  Christ,  and  to 
acter  of  its  Bobject,  Ttie  stjle,  soatch  from  the  devils  aod  powers 
except  now  and  then  for  a  moment^  of  darkoess  one  consecrated  city 
when  the  excitemeot  of  the  story  to  be  the  stronghold  of  the  Lord, 
becomes  too  much  for  ordinary  Sach  seems  to  have  been  the  splen- 
even  English  composure  to  with-  did  idea  which  hovered  before  the 
stand,  aiul  the  author  forgets  him-  inspired  vision  of  Fra  Girolamo, 
self,  is  of  '  the  heavy  historical  and  which  connects  htm  here  and 
•  fashion  in  use  before  it  began  to  there  all  through  the  history  of  the 
dawn  upon  the  writers  of  history  world  with  a  brilliant  but  scanty 
that  men  were  more  ioterestlDg  lineage  of  world- reformers,  whom 
than  dates,  and  that  events  could  the  world  has  in  the  end  reject- 
only  be  clearly  described  thront^h  ed  with  an  unvarying  consistency, 
human  intervention.  Professor  Vil-  Suoli  men  are  seldom  perfect,  not 
lari,  in  the  cjuiet  of  that  silent  city, .  always  wise ;  they  aim  by  times  at 
where  no  voice  but  the  multitadin-  a  virtue  which  is  impossible,  and 
OU8  voices  of  beggary  awakes  the  beyond  the  reach  of  man ;  but  it  is 
echoes,  has  been  for  years  labour-  with  a  deepened  sense  of  the  gran* 
ing  to  collect  every  fact  respecting  deur  of  goodness  that  the  observer 
the  great  Dominican  which  libra-  turns  from  the  sight  of  an  fntha^ 
ries  or  manuscripts,  under  the  sever-  siaam  so  noble,  and  recognises  that 
est  inspection,  could  render  up  to  here  and  there,  in  one  pair  of 
him  ;  and  the  result  is  here  collected  human  eyes  at  least,  no  ideal  ex- 
and  set  forth  in  two  serious  but  un-  cellence  has  been  impossible,  an<j[ 
attractive  volumes,  through  which  falsehood  and  wickedness  have  been 
the  great  Italian  Reformer  of  the  the  only  inconceivable  wonders  un- 
fifteenth  century  may  be  dimlv  ap-  der  the  sun. 

prehended     moving     amid    all    the       G-irolamo    Savonarola    was    born 

tumults   and    turmoils  of   the  time,  on  the  2l8t  September  1452,  in  the 

The  work  is  done  with  evident;  care  city  of  Ferrara,  of  a  family  of  gentle 

and  conscientiousness,  and  the  trans-  blood,  but   chiefly   distinguished    by 

latioo  is  apparently   executed    in  a  the  eminence  of  a   physician,  who, 

congenial   spirit    of   heavy    faithful-  when    this    boy,  his   grandson,  was 

nesp,  though   the  sonnets  of  Savon-  bom.  was  the  head    of   the  housa 

arola,  which  Mr.  Horner  has  boldly  Giroiamo    was    the    third   son,    bat 

rendered   into   verse,  get  but  scant  seems  speedily  to  have  shown   such 

justice    in    the    translation.      Most  signs    of    genius    as    justified    his 

people  know  something  of  the  great-  parents    in    building    special    hopes 

man  here  delineated,  but  few  ordin-  upon  him  as  the  heir  of  his  grand- 

ary  readers  are  acquainted  otherwise  father's   honours.      lie  was   brought 

than  vaguely  with  tbe   real  import  up   on   the  edge  of   the  court,  ac- 

of  his  life  and  labours.     He  stands  customed    to  see  and    take  part  in 

here    before    us,   not    as    an    early  the   festivities   and    royal   entertain- 

martyr  in  the  van  of  the  Beforma-  ments,  which  give    io    the   soberest ' 

tion,  but  as  a  Catholic  saint  —  one  story  a    theatrical    glitter    and    pa- 

of    the    most    honoured    monks   of  geantry  to   the   small    but  .  wealthy 

the  order  of  Dominic      According-  courts   of  medissval    princes.      The 

ly,  no   suspicious  excess  of  light  is  house    of    Eate    was    virtuous,    as 

thrown  upon  the  picture ;  the  hero  Italian  princes  went  in  these  days ; 

is  not  forced  into  further  advance-  but     underneath     tbe     masks     and 

ment  or  clearer  views  than   it  was  revels    lay  a    dark    current    of   tra- 

possible  he  coald  have    held.      We  gical  ha  man  life   and  crime,  which 

do  not  recognise  in  him  an  Italian  made   itself   miserably    apparent    to 

Hubs  or  Wickliffe,  but  we  see  what  ttie  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  boy,  of 

is    greater  —  a  primitive    Christian^  whom    his  father    would  fain  .  have 
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made  a  conrt  pbjsiciao.    The  world  bitteroesB  to  the  indtgoation  and  aor- 

was  io  one  of  its  caliDinatiDg  points  row  of  his  seal.    Amid  false  priocoSi 

of    wickedness    and  disorder.      The  false    priests,    false    love    aod  learn- 

lights  of  ChristiAn  faith  were  extin-  ing,    where    was  the   yoang   eotho- 

gnisbed  •  everywhere    except    where  siaAt  to  flee  for  thHt  trath  withoat 

they   linger  longest,  in    the  peasant  which    he   fonod    it    impossible    to 

hots    where    people   knew    no    bet-  live  ?      Looking     round    opon     the 

ter,  or  perhaps   dimly  in    some    re-  world    with    indignant  yoathfal    ob- 

mote  cloister,  where   here  and  there  servation,    he    foand    that     "  ogni 

an  ignorant    monk    said  his    pater-  virtuts  ed  rgni  hel  canCume**  bad  dis- 

Doster  ont  of  a  faithful  heart.    The  appeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth 

learned    and  wise    and    great    pro-  —  that  men  were   not  even  ashamed 

feraed     a    kind    of    elegant     theo-  of  their  vices  —  and  that  the  popular 

retical    paganism,    whioh    did     not  ideal  was  realised  in  him, 

object,  as  a    matter    of    taste,  to  the  « che  per  fraude  e  per  to™*  l.  pift  MqaWo, 

gorgeoas  rites  of  the  Church  ;  and,  ohi  spressa  u  ctd  con  Critto, 

as  was  natural  under  the  reign  of  a  B>emprepeo»aaitruic*ccUre6ifondo.«» 

sham    belief  falsely  held,    confusion  Pondering  such    thoughts,  he    wan- 

and   falsehood    became    predominant  dered  alMut   the   churches,    prayug 

throughout  the  bewildered    country,  long    before   deserted    altars,  where 

To   be   in  favour  at   court,  yet  to  few  came    to  worship  ;    and    medi- 

keep   an  eye  and  ear  open   to  the  tating    in    his   melaooholy  mind   aa 

chances  of  conspiracy,  was  the  creed  escape   out  of  the  dreary  world  in- 

of  the  rich ;  to  see  all  the  spectacles  to   the    cloister,   where    parity  and 

and  bear  all  the  spoliations,  was  the  truth  might  ftill  be  possible.     Such 

philosophy  of  the  poor.     Above,  all  an    escape,    however,    involved    the 

glitter     and     cloth-of-gold,   feats    of  destruction  of  all  the  hopes  of  his 

arms   and  smiles  of  ladies,  and  re-  family,  of  all  the  gentler  affections 

ception  of  wandering  princes,  popes,  of  his  youth  ;  and   the  lad  lingered 

and  emperors ;    beneath,  all  wrongs  over    the    irrevocable    step    with   a 

acd  hardships,  prisons   and  plagues  bursting  heart 

and   famines,    injustice  ,  and    oppres-  At  length,  when  his  powers  of  self- 

sion.      The  lad    Girolalho  grew  up,  control  were  almost  exhausted,  there 

with  deep  eyes    piercing,   from    be-  occurred  a  festa  in  Ferrara  —  the  fes- 

neath  his   heavy  overhanging   brow,  tival  of  St.  George.    The  Savooarole, 

through     and     through    the    gilded  like  all    their  neighbours,   were  out 

mask.      He  was  close  to  it,  almost  in  the  gay  Gorso  in  the  sweet  April 

behind    the    scenes ;     and,    musing  weather.      Girolamo  lingered  io  the 

in   the  leisure  of   his  youth,  his  in-  deserted  house  when  all  the  holiday 

dignant   heart    bomed   within    him.  •  people  were  gone.      With  a  boyish 

When  other  lads  began  to  touch  their  iot^tinct  he  laid  among  his  books  io 

light  luted  to    love-measures,  he  set  the  window  an  essay  on   'Disregard 

the  sadness  of  his  soul  to  bis,  and  of  the  World'  — and  theo,  escaping 

taught  the  tender  chords  to  cry  ont  unobserved,  took  his  mournful   way 

and    mourn  over    the    ruin    of  the  to  Bologna,  where  he  went  at  oooe 

world.     He,  too,  had  his  love  strain,  to  the  convent  of  the    DomtnicaDa 

a  short  and  sad  romance.     Matters  and  asked  admission.      He  was   re> 

went  ill  with  the  stern-featured  boy  oeived  at  once,  without    any   appa- 

in    that   court,  where   smooth  faces  rent  difficulty ;    aod    oo    the    same 

count  for  more    than   high    hearts,  day,  as   soon    as    he  found    himself 

Perhaps    this    youthful    disappoint-  alone,  he  wrote  to  his  father  to  ex- 

ment  gave  the  last  touch  of  personal  plain  and   beg  for  forgiveness     In 


*  Who  most  by  fraud  and  violence  gaining, 
And  beaveu  and  Christ  disdaiuing. 
Dreams  how  to  diiifd  his  neighbour  to  despair. 
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this  letter,  whicli  seems  writteo  with 
tears,  be  begs  that  be  may  not  be  sap- 
poeed  to  have  acted  from  a  puerile  im- 
palse,  and  appeals  to  his  father,  as  a 
man  of  firm  miod,  to  jadge  him  jastly. 
Here  are  the  reasoos  of  his  flight : — 

**  The  motives  by  which  I  have  been 
led  to  enter  into  a  religioaa  life  are  these : 
the  great  misery  of  the  wot  Id ;  the  ini- 
quities of  men;  the  rapes,  adulteries 
robberies;  their  pride,  idolatry,  and  fear- 
fill  blasphemies;  so  that  things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  no  one  can  be 
iband  acting  rtghteoosly.  Many  times 
a-day  have  I  repeated  with  tears  the 
verse,  Seu  t  fitge  erudelea  terras,  fitge  hUua 
avarum,  I  could  not  endure  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  the  blinded  peo- 
ple of  .  Italy ;  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause I  faw  t  very  where  virtue  despised 
and  vice  honored.  .  .  .  Think  not 
that  it  was  not  a  severe  pang  to  me  to 
•  sever  mvfelf  from  you.  Believe  me  that 
never  since  I  was  Irom  did  I  suffer  so 
great  mental  anguish,  when  I  felt  that  I 
was  about  to  leave  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  that  I  was  going  among  people 
who  were  strangers  to  me,  and  so  offer- 
ing up  a  sacrifloe  of  my  body  to  Jesus 
CbriBt  by  placing  myself  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  knew  me  nok  Bnt  then, 
reflecting  that  it  was  God  who  called 
me,  that  He  did  not  disdain  to  make 
me,  a  poor  worm,  one  of  Lis  servants,  I 
could  not  dare  to  do  otherwise  than  obey 
so  Hweet,  so  holy  a  voice  that  Baid  to  me, 
*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden.'  ...  I  knew  that 
your  grief  was  much  more  severe  by  my 
secret  departure,  that  I  seemed  to  fly 
from  you ;  but  be  assured  that  so  great 
was  my  own  pain  and  misery  in  parting 
from  yoo,  that  if  I  had  laid  open  my 
breast  to  you,  I  verily  believe  that  the 
very  idea  that  I  was  going  to  leave  you 
would  have  broken  my  heart,  and  that 
I  must  have  abandoned  my  intention. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  bo  surprised  that 
I  did  not  tell  you.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  I  Ml  a  papc  r  upon  the  books  la  the 
wiudow,  in  which  1  gave  you  notice  of 
what  I  was  about  to  do.  1  beseech  you, 
therefore,  my  dear  father,  to  cease  to 
grieve,  and  that  you  will  not  add  to  the 
sorrow  and  pain  I  am  now  enduring,  not 
on  account  of  what  I  have  done,  which 
most  assuredly  I  have  no  wish  to  retrace, 
even  were  I  certain  that  by  so  doing  I 
should  become  greater  than  Csasar.    But 


I  am,  like  you,  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  feelings  so  resist  reason,  that  I  have 
a  severe  battle  to  fight  to  prevent  the 
devil  from  leaping  on  my  shoulders,  and 
a^pecially  when  I  think  of  you.  The 
days  when  the  wounds  are  fresh  will 
soon  pass  away,  and  then  I  hope  that 
both  you  and  I  will  be  mqre  consoled  in 
this  world  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the 
next  by  g'ory.  Nothing  more  remains 
fi)r  me  to  say,  than  to  beseech  you,  as  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  to  comfort  my  moth- 
er;  and  I  pray  that  you  and  she  will  give 
me  your  blessing.  I  shall  ever  pray  fer- 
vently for  the  good  of  your  souls.  From 
Bologna,  the  25th  of  April  1475. 

"HiERONTMITS  SAVOJTAROIjA, 

"  Your  son."  . 

Upon  tliis  toQchiog  letter  was  found 
a  memorandam  by  the  elder  Savona- 
rola, which  is,  in  its  unimpassiooed 
historical  record  of  hopes  baried,  al- 
most more  toachiogthan  the  letter 
itself.  ^*  I  recall,"  said  the  ^onpded 
father,  in  the  first  pang  of  his  disap- 
pointment, **  how,  on  the  2l8t  day  of 
September  1462,  my  Lena  presented 
me  with  a  boy  at  the  hoar  of  23}.  It 
was  a  Thursday,  the  feast  of  the  Apos- 
tle and  Evangelist  St  Matthew.  He 
was  baptised  and  held  op  at  the  font 
by  Signer  Francesco  Libanori,  the 
secretary  of  oar  illostrioas  Highness, 
and  received  the  names  of  Girolamo 

Maria  Francesco  and   Matteo . 

He  joined  the  Dominican  Friars  at 
Bologna  on  the  23d  of  April  1475, 
and  assumed  their  dress.*^ 

This  stern  and  moarnfal  scrap  of 
family  history,  conclading  the  register 
as  if  with  the  decisive  bar  of  death,  for 
that  son  of  whom  so  much  had  been 
hoped,  and  who  yet,  though  his  father 
dreamed  it  not,  was  to  make  the  name 
of  Savonarola  known  to  all  time,  gives 
OS  a  clearer  insight  into  the  grief  and 
disappointment  of  that  distant  hoose- 
hold  in  Ferrara  than  pages  of  descrip* 
tioD.  A  sad  anniversary  to  them  mtist 
have  been  the  April  festa,  with  all  its 
glories  oat  of  doors.  The  MS.  '*  left 
on  the  books  in  the  window,"  was  also 
marked  by  the  sad  father  with  the 
date  of  his  son's  departure.  *  On  St 
Qeorge's  Day,  in  the  year  1475,"  he 
repeats,  ^  Qirolamo,  my  son,  then  a 
BtadeQt  of  arts  (tteiog  intended  for  the 


^ 
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medical  profeaiiOD),  left  oar  hoase,  and  lie»  and  deelmog   liifti  bo  it  out 

went  to  Bologna,  aod  entered  the  Do-  not,    sbaU    not,     contiDae    to    be ; 

miDicaD  coDvent,  intend iog  to  remain  wearing  the  atones  with  his  weaij 

there  and  become  a  monk,  leaving  feet  in  impatient  pacings,   with  hii 

me,  Nicolo    Savonarola,  his   father,  knees  in  vehement  prayers,  and  his 

for  my  comfort   nothing    bnt   these  own   sensitive   frame    with    fastin(^ 

writings.''    The  hopes  of  the  family  and    discipline,    if,     perhaps,     that 

were    thus  *extiogQished    for    ever:  might  mend    the    matter;    bat  not 

their  gifted   son   was  lost — dead  to  troublesome   to  his   superiors,  being 

them,  as   he  himself  repeats   at   a  far   too  deeply  occupied    with    that 

later     period.      The    little    Albert  passion    of    horror    and   grief    aod 

might,    indeed,  be    trained    to    the  prophetic   indignation  in    his  hearts 

hereditary    profession,   and    fill    his  One  wicked  pope  succeeded  another 

brother's  place ;  but,  so  4ar  as  Giro-  as   the   yoong    monk    ripened   into 

lamo  was  concerned,  hope  and  pride  manhood  and  instmcted  the  novices, 

were  over  for  ever.  doubtless    sowing    strange    seed    is 

He  spent  seven  years  after  in  bis  the  minds  of  his  pupils.    All  aroond 

cloister  at  Bologna,  not  a  servant,  as  the  Bolognese  cloister    Italy  heaved 

he  had  intended  to  be  made,  bat  an  aod  straggled  in  a  chaos  of  disorder 

instructor  of  novices,  developing  his  and    vice    and    imbecilitv.    In    his 

own  mind  under  what  were,  perhaps,  own    Ferrara    a    pretender    sought 

on    the    whole,   the    best  influences  and  lost  the  crown  and  his  life;  is 

he    could    have     been     surrounded  Milan    and    Florence,    murder    took 

with,  but  immediately  waking,  with  the   aid  of    sacrilege,   and  dew  ita 

as  deep  a  sense  of  reality  as    that  victims    at  the   altar    in    the  most 

which'  had  driven   him   out  of  the  sacred  acts  of.  worship.    Tliere  wis 

world,  to  the  dangers  and  miseries  not  a  single  spot  in  the  desert  apos 

which  menaced  the  Church.    Again  which  his   burning   eyes  could   rest 

the    young     man's     trouble    broke  for    consolation,    for    be    had    not 

forth    into    verse,  but   now   it    was  yet    even    found     that     voice    aod 

De  Ruina  EcclesioR  that  his  mourn-  utterance  with  which  he   was  ber^ 

ful  lute  lamented.    He  saw  a  vision  after  to  plead  God's   cause  agaiost 

of   the  Church,  wounded    and    im-  the  world. 

})Overished,  dwelling  in  a  cave.  At  the  end  of  these  seven  years  be 
where  she  "  led  her  life  in  weep-  was  sent  back  to  Ferrara  for  a  time, 
ing."  It  was  Rome,  she  said,  **  una  the  only  record  of  which  li(:s  in  hia 
fallace,  super ba  merelriee"  who  had  repetition  of  the  familiar  saying, 
brought  her  so  low ;  but  when  the  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
yoang  reformer  started  up  with  in-  his  own  country.  In  the  same 
dignant  devotion  to  *'  break  the  year  (1482),  Ferrara  having  he- 
great  wings"  of  the  harlot,  the  come  a  centre  of  war,  the  superior 
Church  hushed  the  impetuous  of  the  Dominicans  -dispersed  the 
^outh.  "  Weep  and  be  silent ;  this  greater  number  of  his  monks,  and 
19  birst,"  said  the  sacred  mother,  sent  Fra  Girolamo  to  Florence. 
Such  was  the  halfdespairing  pa-  There  he  went  to  the  Convent  of 
tlence  into  which  the  young  optim-  San  Marco,  then  one  of  the  most 
iat,  who  had  imagined  the  cloister  dignified  and  learned  commonitiea 
a  refuge  from  all  ittf>,  had  to  subdue  of  the  order,  as  it  still  continues  to 
himself,  when  his  deep  eyes  had  time  be.  A  library  of  valuable  maou- 
to  penetrate  the  veil  of  life  within  as  scripts  had  given  importance  to  the 
well  as  without  the  holy  enclosure,  brotherhood,  for  which  Cosmo  di 
A  sad,  abstracted,  emaciated  monk,  Medici  had  built  a  new  convent, 
always  with  his  cowl  over  his  head,  establiebing  thereby  the  first  public 
and  a  world  of  indignant  sorrow-  library  in  Italy ;  and  an  equal  and 
ful  thoughts  throbbiog  underneath,  sweeter  glory  had  been  thrown 
finding  tife  world  utterly  corrupt,  around  the  house  by  tire  ptctoreB 
yet  evermore  giving  the   devil  the  of  the  Blessed  AogeUeOi  which  an 
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Btil  ezbibited  tiiere  with  so  much 
pride  aod  lofa  Tbe  mooks  were 
BOt  only  more  ooltarcd  than  moefc 
of  their  brethreo,  bat  were  wider 
tbe  ioflaenoe  of  trtdttiooB  of  saoe* 
tity  betonging  to  tbe  beloyed  cloia* 
ter,  fpooo  wbioh,  not  maoy  years  be- 
fore, a  laiiit  had  gone  not  odIf  to 
paradise,  bat  to  caooDiflatioo,  leaT- 
log  behind  him  a  fragraaee  i»f  love 
aod  goi)d  works  which  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  paaa  away.  The  heart 
of  the  monk  of  Ferrara  rose  when 
he  reached  this  home  of  learning 
and  art  and  devotion,  and  saw  how 
the  hills  stand  roond  abont  Flo^ 
eooe  as  ronnd  Jernsalemp  watching 
with  a  solemn  devotion  the  beaati* 
fol  hnman  town  rearing  all  her 
spires  and  towers  ander  their  silent 
Bbadow.  The  spell  of  that  beaoty 
melted  the  melancholy  friar.  He 
took  a  little  hope  and  comfort  in 
his  forlorn  soal  oat  of  the  inefface- 
able loveliness  which  no  power  of 
man  coald  debase,  aod  resamed  his 
hninble  labonrs  among  the  novices^ 
gazing  with  anxioos  eyes  npon  the 
nnfamiliar  forms  of  life  aronnd  him. 
The  skies  were  bright  over  Florence, 
and  mirth  and  mnsio  were  in  her 
streets,  and  the  heart  of  Fra  GKro* 
lamo  was  yoang.  Perhaps  here  the 
**alma  gentiU,"  the  sonl  of  good- 
nem,  might  even  npon  earth  be 
fonnd  at  last. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  Mag- 
nifioent  Lorenzo,  when  Florence 
was  the  seat  of  all  the  Mosep,  when 
learning  was  all  bat  nniversal,  aod 
when,  so  far  from  perceiving  in  the 
special  costame  of  their  own  exist- 
ence the  pictnresqne  features  which 
have  dazzled  so  many  socoeeding 
senerations,  the  men  of  the  time 
fell  back  upon  remote  antiqaity, 
and  made  violent  efiforts  after 
heathen  elegance,  and  snccessfol 
attempts  to  rival  the  vices  of  the 
old  Grecian  repablics,  in  w.hich 
there  was  so  mndi  analogy  to  their 
own.  A  corions,  bosy-idle,  osteo- 
tatioas,  pedantic  ppblio,  learned  in 
mannacripta  and  gems,  sabtle  in 
philosophy,  fastidioas  in  verse, 
preserved  from  ntter  nnreality  only 
oy  the  stormy    neoeasities   of   the 


time,  which  made  tbe  existence  of 
so  many  principalities  and  repoblics 
in  Italy  dependent  npon  tbe  sharp 
whs  and  swords  of  their  special 
govMnora,  and  left  one  healthfol 
outlet  of  politics  to  keep  life  in  the 
artificial  society.  Thoagh  the  world 
in  those  days  coald  find  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  than  painfally  to  produce 
an  imitation  of  Athens  or  Oorintb, 
posterity  since  has  found  an  unfailing 
attraction  in  that  age  of  diabolical 
widcedness  and  enervatio|^  colture, 
of  universal  disbelief  and-  credality, 
oymeism  and  saperstitioo  —  those 
two  sworn  brethren  who  are  never 
very  far ,  apart  How  here  and 
there  a  man  of  letters  bewildered 
his  intellect  with  verbal  studies; 
how,  more  frequently,  the  lively 
current  in  the  piazza  laughed  and 
jested,  and  made  epigrams  on  everv* 
thing  human  and  divine;  how  tne 
peasants  in  their  white  scattered 
villages,  gleaming  like  distant  sails 
at  sea,  through  the  excess  of  misty 
sunshine,  down  the  vale  of  Arno^ 
lived  in  a  kind  of  honest  misery, 
subject  to  outbreaks  of  ruin,  yet 
with  alleviations  of  festival  and  pro- 
cession, and  necklaces  of  pearl; 
bow  the  mass  of  the  burghers  within 
the  walls,  who  were  too  lowly  to  be 
elegant  Latinists  and  Pugans,  still 
imitated  their  lords  heartily  in 
amusements  less  refined,  and  ever 
and  anon  obeyed  the  sound  of  the 
great  bell,  and  gathered  in  noisy 
parliamenti,  to  do,  under  a  pretence 
of  freedom,  with  true  popular  ser- 
vility, the  will  of  the  Magnificent,^ 
all  this  is  familiar  enough  to  most 
readers.  Perhaps  no  more  power- 
ful or  lifelike  picture  of  the  time  is 
to  be  found  than  that  which  is  at 
present  being  set  forth  before  tbe 
English  public  in  the  story  of  '  Ro- 
mola,'  a  picture  somewhat  marred 
by  the  over-elaboration  of  arohieo- 
kigical  details,  but  vivid  and  living, 
as  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
artist  On  this  joyous,  elegant, 
vicious  society,  tbe  new  monk  of  St 
Mark's  gazed  at  first  with  wonder 
aod  hope.  But  he  could  not  long 
deceive  himatlf.  The  first  illusion 
dropped  from  those  eyes  which  were 
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poflsesBed  by  an  iiMight  tburp  and 
paiDfol  as  the  toach  of  Ithariel's 
epear.  Agftio  he  looked  roand,  and 
knew,  in  the  patBtonate  disappoiat- 
nent  of  his  sool,  that  the  loveliest 
of  earthly  scenes  makes  little  differ- 
eDce,  and  that  still  all  men  were 
liars.  The  renewed  pang  went  to  his 
heart.  For  the  first  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  not  only  disappointed 
bot  discoaraged — ^a  disoonragement 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
tried  hi%  own  powers  and  failed. 
He  preached,  and  bnt  five*and- 
twenty  laognid  hearers  occnpied 
the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  ^wben  he 
made  his  first  appearance.  '  At  the 
same  time  the  great  aisles  of  Sfinto 
8piritOp  on  the  other  side  of  Aroo, 
were  thronged  with  an  overflowing 
mnltitade,  who  went  there  to  listen 
to  a  popolar  preacher  of  a  type 
more  nsaal  than  Fra  Girolama 
**  Posterity  has  forgotten  the  very 
name  of  GknneKzaoo/'  says  Profes- 
sor Villari,  **  bnt  his  contemporaries 
laodcd  him  to  the  skies.  He  was 
very  stadied  in  his  sentences,  Ian* 
gnage,  and  action ;  he  recited  pas- 
sages of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry 
gracefully,  and  constantly  quoted 
Arifitotle  and  Plato.  Ni>t  nnfre- 
quentiy  he  told  anecdotes  which 
excited  the  risibility  of  the  ooogre* 
gation ;  and  he  always  availed  him- 
self of  whatever  was  likely  to  add 
to  the  number  of  his  hearers."  This 
cnriouB  junction  of  the  temporary 
characteristics  of  the  age  of  Lorenzo 
with  those  universal  features  of 
popular  preaching  well  known  to 
ourselves  in  the  age  of  Spurgeon, 
is  edifying  to  hear  of.  Bat  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  Dominican 
monk  should  have  lost  heart  for  the 
moment,  as  so  many  have  been 
tempted  to  do  since,  at  sight  of  the 
meretricious  popular  oratory  in  pre- 
sence of  which  his  own  solemn  pro- 
phetic voice  found  no  acceptance 
with  the  crowd. 

Savonarola  bad  now  attained 
the  age  of  ambition,  the  maturity 
of  manhood,  and  could  not  fail  to 
know  what  powers  were  smoulder- 
ing onperceivvd,  conf>nmiog  his  soul, 
in  his  own  silent  bosom.    He  atop- 


short  npon  the  thresbdid  of  hk 
life,  as  so  many  great  preachers 
and  leaders  of  men  have  dune  sioee 
then.  For  some  time  be  thonght 
of  giving  op  the  hope  of  preaching, 
and  of  oonfioiog  himself  to  tfaosa 
novices  of  St  Dominie-  whom  he 
had  already  spent  so  many  onflis- 
tingniahed  years  in  training.  Silent, 
without  comfort  or  companion,  he 
turned  from  the  monks,  who,  like 
all  their  contemporaries,  were  more 
engrossed  with  the  maonscriptB  in 
their  library,  the  visits  of  the  lewn- 
ed,  and  the  endless  dispotes  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  than  with  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  oome ;  and,  in  the  solitade 
of  his  cell,  sought  refuge  from  the 
gossip  and  eoatier  of  empty  erwdi- 
tion,  in  perpetual  prayers  and  mns- 
ings  over  that  doomed  Italy  and 
humanity  which  lay  before  him  in 
corruption  and  dissolatioo,  beyond 
the  help  of  man.  His  mind  was 
oppreesed  to  the  last  bound  of  en* 
durance  by  the  consoiooaoeas  of 
that  misery  of  which  the  vietims 
themselves  were  not  oonscioos.  In 
his  solitude  the  dk«  burned.  Audi- 
ble communications  from  heaven 
seemed  to  breathe  into  'the  worn- 
out  heart  of  the  melancholy  monk, 
oon^rming  all  his  oonclosions,  and 
giving  the  authority  of  God  to  his 
enthusiasm.  The  profound  neces- 
sities of  nature  and  reason  mingled 
with  that  strange  flicker  of  ap- 
parent inspiration  which  in  almost 
every  conn  try  and  age  has  thrown 
doubtful  lights,  much  dispated, 
around  every  great  revival  of  re- 
ligion. The  first  convinced  him 
that  the  gnilt  and  wretchednen 
around,  with  its  thin  meretrieioQa 
veil  of-  amusement  and  grace,  ooold 
not  last;  that'  God  would  not 
sofier  His  world  to  die  out  amid 
such  foul  dreams;  and  that  sharp 
calamity  and  sorrow  must  come 
to  restore  the  divine  image  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world.  The 
other  kindled  ecstatic  lights  in  those 
deep  eyes,  holk>wed  deeper  in  their 
sockets  by  ineessant  watching,  and 
whispered  strange  communications 
in  the  silenoe  to.  his  strained   ears. 
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He  koevr  himself  the  only  man  who  g]ad,  like  a  toldier  who  has  woo  the 
took  paesioDately  to  heart  the  de-  post  of  danger  and  honoar.  Lahoar, 
tMuement  of  the  race,  and  the  con-  sorrow,  strife,  and  a  martyr's  death 
viction  wrooght  in  him  a  corre-  lay  before,  bnt  first  a  world  was  to 
BpondiDg  oertaioty  that  this  was  the  be  won  back  again  to  parity  and 
▼Dice  of  God,  which  breathed  out  of  truth  and  the  love  of  God. 
trance  and  vision,  and  commissioned  After  this  all  went,  in  a  mourofnl 
him  to  the  work  of  a  prophet  and  and  solemn  fashion,  well.  He  was 
apof^tle.  Gentnries  after  the  time  not  to  deliver  his  anthoritative  mes- 
of  Savonarola,  these  strange  ecstatic  sage  first  to  Florence.  In  the  fol low- 
voices  and  impaises  have  exercised  ing  Lent  he  was  sent  to  Sao  Gkmi- 
away  over  some  of  the  most  heroic  niano  among  the  hilts,  to  preach 
Boals  of  the  modern  world.  Id  his  to  the  smaller  municipality  there. 
day  every  kind  of  irregular  com-  He  went  among  them  like  a  second 
monicatioa  with  the  unseen  was  Baptist^  conning  no  fine  sentences, 
still  devoutly  believed  in.  Know-  but  proclaiming  with  the  voice  of 
ing  the  perfect  sincerity  of  his  own  a  prophet  his  emphatic  burden — 
heart,  aud  seeing  no  reason  i^hy  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
the  God  he  a^ldreesed  so  fervently  is  at  hand.  '*  The  Church  will  be 
aboald  not  make  audible  response  scourged,  then  regenerated,  and  this. 
to  him,  the  solitary  monk .  toyk  quickly."  Among  these  hiil-folk 
comfort  in  his  own  trance  and  there  were  thoughtful  observers,  in 
ecstasy.  *'Ooe  day,  as  he  was  con-  whose  minds  a  iiatural  foreboding 
versing  with  a  brother  monk,  the  had  risen  at  sight  of  all  the  wicked- 
heavens  seemed  to  open  all  at  once  ness  going  on  around.  The  new 
and  place  before  his  eyes  the  future  preacher  gave  voice  and  solemn  ^ 
calamities  of  the  Church,  and  a  voice  utterance  to  that  unexpressed  un- 
oommanded  him  to  declare  them  in  easiness.  Their  hearts  seconded  bis 
the  face  of  the  people.  He,  from  vehement  appeal ;  and  for  the  first 
that  moment,  felt*  convinced  of  his  time  a  human  assembly,  moved  to 
divine  mission ;  he  held  it  to  be  comprehension  and  agreement,  con- 
the  highest  doty  of  his  life,  and  his  firmed  to  his  own  consciousness  his 
only  thbuffbt  was  how  to  fulfil  that  prophetic  commission.  He  returned 
duty."  From  henceforward  his  to  Florence,  calmed  and  strengtben- 
ouurse  was  decided.  He  was  a  ed  by  the  sense  of  having  begun  his 
preacher  not  by  his  own  choice,  nor  work.  When  Lent  returned  he  was 
by  the  will  of  a  superior,  but  by  the  again  sent  away  to  Lombardy,  epeci- 
commission  of  God.  But  the  reve-  ally  to  Brescia,  where  he  expoauded 
latioD,  though  glorious,  Was  terrible  the  Apocalyptic  plagues;  "charged 
to  flesh' and  blood.  No  earthly  sue-  the  people  with  their  sins,  arraigned 
cess  or  reward  shone  through  the  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  threatened 
mi'-t  of  prophecy  to  gladden  the  all  with  the  wrath  of  God ;"  leav- 
ecstatic  in  his  dreams.  A  crown  of  ing  upon  the  awed  commouity  there 
martyrdom  hovered  visionary  but  so  deep  a  sense  of  his  high  mission, 
steadfast  over  the  stormy  way :  the  that,  years  after  bis  death,  the 
scene  might  change,  the  path  might  Brescians  in  their  troubles  recalled 
unfold,  but  that  fiery  crown  was  the  words  of  the  Dominican  preacher, 
never  absent  from  the  solemn  future  He  made  a  similar  impression  about 
which  rolled  forth  in  cloads  and  the  same  time  on  a  more  diffieolt 
d^irkness  before  him.  Fra  Girolamo  auditory— a  chapter  of  his  own  order 
rejoiced,  and  rose  up  in  the  strength  assembled  at  Reggio,  among  whom 
ot  his  manhood  and  genius  to  the  the  hard-featured  Frate  sat  silent, 
great  commission.  He  was  no  bis  cowl  drawn  over  his  head,  his 
longer  a  nameless  monk,  but  the  deep  eyes,  "intensely  vivid,"  burn- 
prophet  of  the  Lord;  he  had  that  ing  with  an  abstracted  fire,  his 
to  do  which  no  other  man  in  Italy  harsh  but  kind  lips  set,  while  his 
had  yet  thought  of  doing.    He  waa  brethren   debated    theological    quea^ 
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tioDfs  and  made  sparkliag  play  of 
philosophy  and  logio  raeh  as  their 
floals  loved.  Pot  when  they  came 
to  qoestionB  of  diBCipline,  the  boqI 
of  the  prophet  woke.  He  rose  and 
plunged  with  charactenstic  impeta- 
osity  into  the  sobjeet  which  occq- 
pied  BO  much  of  bis  tbooghtB.  The 
oorraption  of  the  dergy  was  of  aU 
griefs  perhaps  the  one  that  lay 
cloeest  to  his  heart;  hot  the  paod 
burst  of  iodignant  denunciation 
which  took  the  order  by  sorprise 
does  not  seem  to  have  exasperated 
his  brethren.  Meet  likely  they 
knew  bnt  too  well  how  tree  was 
his  complaiot,  and  felt  as  even  coU 
prits  willy  when  they  are  in  the 
position'  of  governors  and  legis* 
lators,   how    hard    it    is    for   disci* 

Sline  to  bring  abont  reformation, 
traogers,  too,  were  present,  to 
whom  the  monk  so  mightily  in 
earnest  was  like  a  new  reyelation. 
.  Among  others,  the  graoefal  and  gay 
F  Prince  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the 
Admirable  Orichton  of  the  age. 
These  chance  bearers  spread  the 
&me  of  the  new  preacher  all  o^er 
Italy.  Ho  remained  in  Lombardy, 
with  various  changes  from  one  place 
to  another,  till  the  year  1490,  when, 
moved  by  his  growing  fame,  his 
superiors,  at  the  epeoial  instance  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  recalled  him  to 
Florence.  With  some  reluctance 
he  obeyed,  for  Florence  had  still 
no  associations  but  those  of  dis* 
conragement  and  indifierenoe  to  its 
inture  prophet  He  ^went  back  to 
St  Mark's  to  his  novices,  and  re- 
sumed that  careful  edocatlon  of  the 
new  generation  of'  which  he  was 
himselt  to  reap  the  fruit  in  a  de- 
voted and  enthusiastic  eommnnity. 
His  brethren  received  him,  says 
Padre  Marchese,  naturally  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  the  convent,  as 
an  angel  from  heaven.  Then  the 
roused  curiosity  of  the  public  be- 
gan  to  disturb  him  at  his  labours. 
FicO)  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  man 
who  has  discovered  a  new  genius, 
had   vaunted    the    powers    St    his 


fHend;  and  Florence  which  knew 
nothing  of  Fra  Girolamo,  took  Pko*9 
word,  as  was  natoral,  and  tbmst  its 
pioneers  into  the  garden  of  St  Mark'i^ 
where,  *'  ander  the  shadow  of  a 
damask  rose-tree,"  the  new  prophet 
opened  the  Apocalypse  and  dis- 
coorsed  to  his  Florentine  bearers,  ss 
to  those  of  Brescia,  of  the  troobici 
to  oome.  The  white-robed  friar, 
with  deep  eyes  gleaming  from  under 
his  cowl,  beneath  that  ftiiry  canopy 
of  roses,  mast  have  been  a  eight  for 
a  painter.  The  oongregstton  in- 
ereased  and  crowded  the  doister; 
and  at  length,  on  the  let  Aogist 
1400,  Savonarda  ascended  the  pal- 
pit'  in  his  convent  ohorch,  and 
poured  forth  npon  the  astonished 
crowd,  in  all  the  fervonr  of  hk 
natural  powers  and  increased  cofr 
fideoce,  the  burden  of  prophecy  with 
which  for  all  these  years  his  hesrt 
had  burned.  The  effect  was  dee- 
trical.  The  great  voice  thrilled 
through  Florence  with  reverbera* 
tioos  like  thunder;  nothing  dse  wsi 
spoken  of  in  all  the  coteries  of  the 
city;  and  the  work  of  hie  life  wis 
at  last  begun.        * 

The  astonishing  power  and  iofla- 
enee  of  his  preaching,  ririog  from 
this  time  into  higher  and  higher 
command  of  his  audience,  till  at 
length  he  reigned  supreme,  a  gener- 
ous and  self-foiigetting  deqwt  in  his 
pulpit,  is  unquestionably  to  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  fact  that,  in 
marked  contrast  to  those  popular  ora- 
tors who  quoted  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
he  derived  all  his  subjects  and  argu- 
ments from  the  Bible  alone. 

'*  Savonarola,*'  says  the  learned  Padre 
Marchese*  of  biiownconvent^  by  whose 
labours  so  much  light  has  been  throvni 
upon  the  life  of  the  illustrious  Domiiu- 
cao,  '*  wrought  the  resurrection  of  pul- 
pit eloqueDce  m  Italy,  and  raised  it 
from  its  abject  condition  by  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the 
fHthera.  These  studies  furniBhed  hh 
mind  so  richly  that,  leaving  the  scbo- 
lastic  follies  and  indecoroas  nonsense  (of 
his  predecessors),  he  addresBed  himself 


•  *Sunto  Storioo  del  Convent©  dl  San  Marco  dl-  Pirenze:  del  Padre  Tincenzo 
Marchese  de*  Predk»tori.'    Florence,  1855. 
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to  tfae  moral  perfeetioii  of  the  people,  pit    of  the  cailiedral. .   It  was   va 

tbundering  against  vice  with  a  severe  eyeotfal   moment  in    his   life.      The 

Toicewhichdisdainedtofiatter^andwhich  burden    of    his   teaching    was   snch 

revealed,  tecmblingr,  the  wounds  of  hu-  that    nobody  coald    Ibten  with  in- 

T^^'l^'     Hiseloqueiioe,  wLich^up  to  difference,    iind     eager     enthosiasm 

^^^'"^lla'^o5?^^f''^^**^  wd     fiePce     animodty     had     risen 

:^^  ^;;tbTc%;^tf ^^^^^  --^.,»^«    hearei^.^^^Thls     first 

ceived  new  animation  and  colour  from  ^^^oj!>       B^JB^  Marchess --  whose 

the  grand  imaginations  of  the  inspired  J^nfftive    we    follow    as    at    once 

books.    From  Isaiah  he  took  impetu-  hnefer  and  more   graphic  than   that 

oeity  and  foroe;    in  the  pathetic  nar-  of  ViUari— **  was  truly  a  signal    of 

rative  of  onr  calamities,  and  in  lamenta-  war ;    and     Savonarola,   seeing    the 

tion  over  present  and  future  evils,  Jie  great  excitement  in    all   minds,  the 

borrowed  the  tenderness  of  Jeremiah,  sadden    awakening  and  divisions  of 

When  be  expounded  the  terrible  visions  the    citizens,    and    the    threatening 

with  which  he  carried  terror  to  his  audi-  attitode  of  many  among  them,  was 

tors,  he  roee  to  the  elevation  of  Ez^'kiel  «,    tronbled    by    It    that    he    had 

"'^^.•''^^V^??^?''®^^'''?®?^*^'*?  thonghts    of    changing    the    form, 

and  Micah  he  fulminaiedagamst  tyrants  Btyle?  and    argument    of   his   fator^ 

and  the  vices  of  the  clergy:  and  more  .,'    'u:„«      »ri«^     ?«    «..  ^u«— t 

warmly,  in  ihe overflowing  enthusiasm  of  flf*?,^^£,,   ^^.  ",,?^    ^\^"T 

poetry;  intoned,  with  Amos,  a  canUcle  ^^  ^"l™'*''  7"i««'    u^^'f^u*"  /u? 

of  war.    Amos  was  his  favourite  pro-  Saturday  and  thronghout  the  night 

phet,  and  the  one  whose  eloquence,  most  £   "^P*    awake  till  the  mornmg  of 

of  all,  his  own  resembled.     Thus  his  Sacday     withont     being     able     to 

preaching,  hitherto  harsh  and  violent,  turn    to    any    other    subject,  every 

gained  impetus,  rapidity,  clearness,  an  path  and  every  other  doctrine  except 

elegant  and  animated  address,  and  that  that  beiog  closed  to  ma     And  in  the 

severe  look  in  which  glittered  a  light  morning  (being  very  weary  with  the 

which  was  not  of  earth."  long  vigil)  I  beard  this  said  to  me  :— 

All  through   tte    blazing   Italian  ^Fool,  seest  then  not  that  it  is  the 

gnmmer,    under    the    roses    in    the  'will  of  God   thou  shoaldst   preach 

convent -garden,   and    then   in    the  thus?''     And    so   that  morning    I 

Church  of  San  Marco,  the  inspired  preached  a  very   terrible  sermon.*  " 

monk    con  tinned     his     labour,    de-  These     terrible    sermons    continued 

elaimiog,   with    outbursts    of    stern  through  all  the  Lenten  days  to  peal 

magnificence,    and     a     heart    over-  out  of  the  religious  gloom   of  the 

powered    by   the    grandeur    of    his  Dnomo  throughout  the  startled  city, 

subject,    what    his   clerical    blogra-  confirming  the  alarms  of  the  wise, 

pher  calls  his  *'  three  propositions ''  arousing  the  national  heart,  which  bad 

— that  the   Ohorch  of  God   should  been  lulled    to  fleep  by  the  accom- 

be   reformed,    that  Italy  should    be  plished  tyrant  who  was  master  of  the 

scourged,     and     that     both     these  commonwealth,  and  evoking,  at  the 

events     should     happen    within     a  same    time,    not    onlv    an    enthusi- 

short  time.      Such  was  the  ''gener-  astic  impulse  of  fright  and  repent- 

oas   cry   which  echoed  through   all  ance  in  the  popular  bosom,  but  the 

the    city  "     thronghout     the     year  hatred  and  fear  of  the  rnliog  party, 

1490,  collecting   the   eager  Floren-  which  had   daggers   and   bravos  at 

tine    pablio    from   all    quarters    of  command. 

the   town  to  that  corner  where  the  The   excitement   of   popular  feel- 

Bon-scorched  and  •  shelterless  Square  ing    which   thus    rose   aioond    Fra 

of  St  Mark  breaks  the  lengthy  mag-  Girolamo,  worshipping    and    threat- 

oificence  of  Via  Large.    Next  Lent  ening  —  moved      bis      Dominican 

the  orator,  whose  message  had  been  brethren  to  an  act  of  courage  and 

listened  to  with  an  inevitable  excite-  loyalty  for  which    they  deserve    all 

ment,    and   whose    influence    began  honour.     By  that  time  it   is  likely 

to  be    actively  felt  throughout   the  he  had  acquired  the  natural  ascend- 

oity,  was  invited  to  occupy  the  pal«  ancy  of  a  great  mind  even  amid  the 
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familiar  experience  of  the  convent^ 
and  tbey  were  doobtleee  f>rond  of 
tbe  fame  of  **  the  Ferrarese,"  to 
whom,  for  loDg,  everybody  had 
done  scanty  jastice.  At  this  mo- 
ment of  commotion  tbey  rallied 
maofiilly  round  tbe  stranger  who 
had  brought  so  much  fame  to  their 
cloister ;  and,  that  "  they  might 
the  better  retain  and  protect  him," 
elected  him  their  prior.  His  posi- 
tion in  tbe  convent  seems  to  have 
changed  altogether  during  this  in- 
terval. He  was  no  longer  a 
stranger  without  friends;  he  had 
found  not  only  a  faithful  band 
of  followers,  but  some  dear  and 
close  companions  in  San  Marco 
—  chief  of  whom  were  the  two 
monks  who  were  to  attend  him  to 
his  death  —  Domenico  Boonvicino 
of  Pescia,  and  Silvestro  Marnffi,  a 
Florentine.  Fra  Domenico  was 
such  a  loyal  and  undoubting 
henchman  as  is  strldom  wantiog 
to  a  leader  of  the  highest  order — 
a  man  almost  more  heroic  in  his 
simplicity  than  his  master  himself. 
Fra  tiiivestro,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  born  ecstatic — beloogiDg  to 
that  class  which  has  furtiished  clair- 
voyants, mediums,  seers  of  sights 
and  visions,  to  all  »g:es;  an  uncer- 
tain and  timorous  spirit,  who  only 
learned  to  trust  in  himself  when 
fortified  by  Savonarola^s  stem  and 
strong  conviction  that  his  dreams 
were  from  God,  yet  who  led  his 
malter,  as  it  seems  always  the  part 
of  some  inferior  soul  to  do,  into 
a  wilder  unreason  than  ever,  even 
in  ecstasy,  could  occur  to  a  great 
miod.  Such  were  the  intimates 
and  such  the  retainers  of  the  iriar, 
whose  work  thus  began  to  grow  and 
increase  upon  his  hands. 

It  was  tbe  custom  when  any 
superior  was  elected  in  a  conveot 
of  the  city,  that  he  should  pay  his 
homage  to  Loreozo  de  Medici,  to 
recommend  himself  and  hU  convent 
to  tbe  patronage  of  the  Magnificent 
Thip,  however,  the  new  prior  of  St. 
Mark's  refused  to  do.  LorcLzo, 
who  seema  to  have  been  wiee 
enough  to  recognise  a  great  man» 
either  friend  or  foe,  when  he    saw 


him,  instead  of  itkiog  ofieDoe  at 
this,  betrayed  a  certain  anxiety,  on 
the  contrary,  for  Savonarola's  friend- 
ship. He  tried  all  kinds  of  princely 
wiles  to  win  the  powerful  orator. 
He  went  to  walk  in  the  is^arden  of 
San  Marco,  by  way  of  affording  an 
opportunity  of  personal  intercourse 
to  the  stern  Dominican,  When 
this  strange  sight  was  seen,  a  crowd 
of  eager  Frati  rushed  to  the  new 
prior  to  make  him  aware  of  tbe 
Magnifico*s  near  vicinity.  *' Did 
he  call  me  7 ''  asked  Fra  Girolama 
Tiie  mortified  monks  had  to  answer 
no.  **  Then  leave  him  In  peace 
and  liberty/'  said  the  immovable 
prior.  Finding  this  attempt  fail, 
Lorenzo  tried  the  effacacy  of  a  large 
contribution  in  gold  to  the  alms- 
box  of  tbe  convent  church,  whicli, 
however,  Savonarola,  not  to  be  out- 
witted, immediately  transfeiTed  to 
the  Buon'uomimi  di  San  Martioo,  a 
benevolent  fraternity.  Tbe  baffled 
potentate  sent,  as  a  last  attempt,  a 
deputation  of  notable  Fiorentioei, 
five  men  afterwards  well  known  to 
Savonarola  and  the  world,  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  friar  as  if  from 
themselves,  to  entreat  him  to  alter 
his  mode  of  preaching,  and  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  amosemeota 
of  the  community.  The  dauotlesB 
priest  met  the  patricians  in  the 
strength  of  a  commission  far  higher 
than  theirs.  He  told  them  to  go 
back  to  Loreozo  and  bid  him  re- 
pent of  his  sins,  which  Qod  would 
speedily  punish.  When  tbe  startled 
ambassadors  warned  him  to  be 
silent,  on  pain  of  being  banished, 
he  answered  with  the  voice  of  a 
prophet  —  *'  Tou  may  fear  banish- 
ment, you  who  have  wives  and 
children — I  fear  it  not;  for  how- 
ever go(»d  it  is  to  be  here,  your 
country  is  but  as  a  grain  of  wheat 
in  comparison  with  all  tbe  world. 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  Lorenzo  is  a 
citizen  and  the  first  in  the  city ;  but 
it  ii»  I  who  shall  stay,  and  he  shall 
go  away."  Lorenzo  made  no  further 
attempts  to  conciliate  Savonarola. 
Hd  engaged  a  rival  priest  and  orator 
to  attacj^  him  in  the  pulpit,  but 
with  worse  than  no  effect,  for  the 
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entbosiasm   of   the   people   was  in- 
creaaed     by    the    unworthy    effort 


who  went  away— away  from  Flo- 
reooe  and  the  world  aod  all  bis  joys. 


Bat   the  magnificeot  worldling   bad   It  was    the  friar,  a  man   of  strife 
been  moved  somehow  in  hU  showy   and  sorrow,  a  stranger  debarred  of 
Boal    to   believe   in    this   man,  who   all    earthly   gladness,   whose   lot 
was   neither   to   be  threatened  nor .  was  to  stay, 
flattered.     When    he  was  dying,  a 
year  later,  he  sent  on  his  deathbed 
for  the  monk  of  San  Marco.    It  is 
a  strange  scene,  and  one  which  it  is 
carions  to  find  has  escaped  the  at- 


it 

The  next  great  event  which  hap- 
pened  in  Florence  was  the  arrival 
of  Oharles  YIII.  of  France  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  with  which,  in- 
cited   by    the  wiles    of    contending 
tentioo  of  punters     Frk  Gfrolamo   princes,  he  had  invaded  Italy.    The 
came,  npon  a  second  gammons,  and   ifeelings  with  which  a  proud  people 
stood  by  tiie  bedside  where  lay  the   would  naturally  have  looked  upon  a 
most  accomplished  man  of  his  time,   foreign  invader,  were  strangely  com- 
the    philosopher,    poet,    prince,   aod   plicated  in  this  case  by  the  general 
tyrant,    who*  had    done    so    much   impression  that  the  King  of  France 
wrong    to  Florence.     For  the  first  was  the  scoarge  of  God  prophesied 
time  the  brilliant  Lorenzo  saw  those   by    Savonarola,  and    that   his   mis- 
deep  prophetic  eyes   gleaming   from   sion,     selfish,     useless,     and     croel 
under  the  cowl  in  stern  pity  upon   though    it    seemed,  was   a   mission 
his    weakness.      He    oonressed    his   from  Gk>d  for   the   punishment  and 
Bins  to  this  one  true  man,  in  whom   conseqaent  renovation  of   Italy  and 
he  could  not  but  believe.     How  he   the  Cfnurch.     Amid  the  many  losses, 
had  sacked  Volterra ;    how  he  had   however,  entailed  upon  the  commu- 
seized    the  money   in  the    Maiden's  nity  by  this  strange  visit  was   one 
Bank,  so  that   many  a  poor  maid,   gain  ;  it  freed  the  Florentines  from 
dowerless,  had  fallen  into  sin  ;  and   the  weak    and    wicked    tyranny    of 
how  he  bad  craelly  revenged   him-   Piero   di'    Medici,   who  roused    the 
self  on  bis  enemies,  shedding  inno-   general  indignation  to  such  a  pitch 
cent  blood  with  the  guilty.     These   by     some      miserable      huckstering 
were  the  three  burdens  that  weighed   with    the    French     King    to    save 
most    heavily  upon    his    conscience,   himself  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mon wealth,   that    the    excited    city 
took    heart,    flung    off    his    feeble 
be  but  faith  in  the   infinite  merits  yoke,    and     banished    himself     and 
of    the    Redeemer.       And    Lorenzo   bis  brothers.     Ohaos,  strange,  noisy, 
had  faith ;   his  paganism  was  over   and    picturesque,  followed    this  firo- 
for  ever — faith,  and  that   grandis-   ceeding.      The   citizens,   intoxicated 
$ifnt.    *'Tben,*'  said  the  oncompro-  with  the  first  draogbt   of  freedom, 
mising  confessor,  ''yon  must  restore   paused   confused    at   the   next  step, 
what  you  have  taken  away."     The   and,  bewildered  with  a  maltiplicity 
penitent  this  time  paused  to  think,    of    counsels,    could    not    make    up 
but    at    length    consented.      *'Aod   their    minds   what   forms   to   adopt 
lastly,"     said     the     solemn     mook,   for   needful    government.     A   more 
^  you  must  restore  to  Florence  that  vivid  picture  of  republican  anarchy 
liberty,    the    most    precious    posses-   could    not    be   than    the   aspect    of 
sion    of  a    people,    which    for   fifty   Florence  in  those  early  dajs  of  re- 
years  the  acts  of  your  grandfather,   covered   liberty,  when  nobody  knew 
your     father,    and     yourself     have   whether  there  was  any  government 
taken  from  her."    The  dying  poten-   at  all,  or  what  the  government  was 
tate    made    no   answer.     With   an   to  be,  when  the  great  bell  hing  from 
effort     he     turned    upon    his    bed,   the  ancient  tower  which  still  Over- 
turned his  haughty  face  to  the  wall,  looks  the  fair  city,  to  call  together, 
and  his  back  for  ever  and  ever  upon   one    after    another,    confused     and 
Fra  Qirolamo.    The  preacher's  pro-   ignorant  parliamenti  to  decide  upon 
pheoy  was  fulfilled.    It  was  Lorenzo  they  knew  not  what^  and  elect  offi- 
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The  friar  comforted  the  dying  soul 
with  assurance  of  God's  mercy,  had 
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cere  vhOi  when  they  were  elected,  row  aod  love  to  the  jterii  aadieon. 
were  eqoiAly  at  a  loss  to  know  their  "  The  sword  has  descended,  the 
doties.  Tbroogh  all  this  trooble  scoorgee  have  oommeDoed,  the  pro- 
and  d'm  and  tamalt  the  figure  of  phecies  are  being  fol filled  P  cried 
Savonarola  is  almost  the  only  one  the  great  orator,  ahandoniDg  him- 
that  rises  clear  out  of  the  crowd,  self,  Tike  an  Italian  and  a  poet,  to 
From  that  pntpit  in  the  Duomo,  the  passionate  anxiety  and  earoeat- 
nnder  the  solemn  shadow  of  Bm-  ness  which  toould  not  fail.  "Ofa, 
DeIUsohi*s  dome,  the  great  Domini-  Florence,  the  time  for  mosic  aod 
can  rose  grandly  over  the  maiti-  dancing  is  at  an  end  I  now  is  the 
tnde,  swaying  them'  with  an  anzions  time  to  shed  rivers  of  te^rs  over 
glorions  alwolntisra,  the  sway  of  thy  Mns.  Thy  crimes,  oh  Florence! 
the  one  utterly  troe  and  steadfast  oh  Bome!  oh  lulyl  are  the  cause 
man  in  the  troubled  commanity.  of  these  chastisements.  B^pa^t, 
In  the  first  Agitation  of  the  revolt  then  ;  give  alms,  offer  qd  prayers, 
against  the  Medici,  when  the  people  be  a  nnited  peopl^"  Then  the 
had  run  wild  with  rage  and  terror,  passionate  preacher  appeitled  to 
when  the  streets  were  thronged  as  God  himself,  to  Jesns  Christ,  the 
only  an  Italian  wild  crowd  of  men  Prince  of  Peace,  whom  the  Flo- 
can  throng  them,  aod  weapons  half  rentioes  chose  for  their  king;  for 
a  ceotnry  old  in  fashion,  weapons  peace,  for  nnioo,  for  brotherly 
of  the  old  freemen  who  lived  before  kindness,  he  pleaded  as  if  his  life 
the  Medici,  began  to  reappear  in  .hang  upon  the  prayer.  He  was 
unfamiliar  hands,  and  a  word,  a  ill  for  days  after,  ezhaosted  by 
breath,  would  have  driven  the  po-  these  vehement  entreaties  ;  bat  the 
pulace  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  storm  was  changed  into  a  calm,  aod 
inediflBval  revolution,  the  Prior  of  St.  the  peace  of  the  city  was  aaved. 
Mark's  alone  stemmed  aod  turned  A  similar  scene  occurred  io  the 
hack  the  tide.  '*  The  pe«)p1e,"  says  midst  of  the  confusion,  when,  a  little 
Yillari,  *<ran  through  the  streets  in  later,  it  became  necessary  at  all  haz- 
a  wild  state  like  a  furious  torrent;  ards  to  organise  some  order  of  gor- 
they  looked  up  with  angry  threats  ernment  There  were  worthy  men 
at  the  houses  of  those  citizens  who  and  brave  men  in  Florence,  such  illofr 
had  accumulated  wealth  by  their  trious  names  as  Cappont  aod  Yalori, 
oppression ;  and  the  only  steady  and  others  not  uoknowo  to  fame ; 
pnrpose  they  adopted  was  to  go  to  but  no  decisive  and  emphatic  leader, 
the  Duomo.  Such  a  mass  of  people  at  whose  bidding  men  coald  be  coo- 
hgd  never  been  seen  in  it ;  they  tent  to  do  or  di^  was  foand  amooff 
were  so  closely  padced  that  no  one  these  too  reasonable,  too  impartiJ 
could  stir ;  aod  when  at  length  the  citizens.  When  it  was  clear  that 
Friar  mounted  the  ^Ipit,  he  looked  nothing  practical  was  to  oome  of 
down  n(K>o  a  fixed  immovable  mass  it — when  the  old  rule  that  nobody 
of  heads,  with  all  eyes  turned  to  was  to  contradict  the  Sigdoria, 
him."  Srern  were  those  faces,  the  nominal  magistrates,  prevented 
gleaming  with  an  excitement  which  some  from  suggesting  in  public 
/  at  any  chance  spark  might  burst  what  they  desired  in  private  —  aod 
into  passionate  destructive  fldmes.  when  others,  with  a  characteristie 
Here  aod  there  the  glitter  of  steel  .  national  instinct,  betook  themselves 
appeared  nnder~~tbe  rot>e8  of  peace,  to  their  chambers  to  stody  political 
It  was  a  terrible  moment  to  the  science  and  the  most  perfect  Bcbeme 
spectators  who  had  life  and  death,  of  government  the  monk  of  San 
wealth*  and  ruin  hanging  on  the  M^rco  again  came  forward  as  (mty 
issue  ;  and  doubtless  t<»  the  preach-  such  a  man  ooutd  do.  He  could  do 
er,  who  had  to  encounter  euch  a  longer  keep  silent  when  work  so  in- 
dread  emergency  single-handed,  dispensable  had  to  be  done,  and  no 
Savonarola  preached  ;  he  stretched  hand  capable  of  doing  it  had  yet 
imt,  bis  anus  in  an  enthutiasm  pf  sor*    touched     the     «ngaided     helm     of 
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state.  The  necdBsities  of  the  ooin*  dieeonrae  moTed  his  aodienoe  pro- 
moo  wealth  were  orgeQt,  and  all  fnaodly,  and  '*  triamphed,"  says 
needfal  measures  for  the  general  Padre  Marobeoe,  **  over  all  preja- 
pacidoatioD  aod  settlement  of  af-  dices  and  factioDs."  The  mass  of 
fairs  were  standing  still.  In  these  the  people^  op  to  this  time^  driven 
circamstanoes,  he  reqapsted  the  about  by  every  wind  of  opinion, 
Signoria  to  call  in  the  Cathedral  a  were  now  nnanimoos ;  they  would 
**ragionamento'^  of  the  people,  ez-  h<ive  nothing  but  the  Grand  Coun- 
eluding  women  and  children.  He  cU  after  the  manner  of  the  Vene- 
ascended  the  palpit  when  this  as-  tiane,  and  shouted  that  through- 
sembly  met,  '^  visibly  moved  and  out  the  city/'  At  the  ooonoils  of 
agitated."  These,  be  said,  were  the  Signoria  and  leading  citizens 
the  times  of  which  he  had  pro-  in  the  Palaazo  the  proposed  laws 
phesied.  God  had  sent  His  terri-  were  disooased,  says  Yillari,  ^  in 
ble  scourge,  but  bad  tempered  it  the  very  language  of  the  friar,  the 
with  such  infinite  pity  that  the  in-  debaters  bringing  forth  his  argu- 
vadiog  army  had  been  removed,  meots  in  his  own  worda,  almost 
the  oppressor  had  fled,  the  enemies  tempting  us  to  believe  that  their 
of  .the  Republic  had  been  restrained,  speeches  had  been  copied  from  his 
and  all  without  the  shedding  of  a  sermons,  and  that  the  laws  they 
drop  of  blood.  Now,  it  was  the  part  were  discussing  were  only  some  new 
of  the  people  to  use  their  liberty  epistle  of  his  writing."  And,  act- 
Dobly  —  to  forgive,  to  banish  hatred  ing  under  this  impetus  of  a  btrong 
and  "  the  infernal  thirst  of  veog^  and  pure  individual  will,  the  con- 
anoe.''  "Leave  it  to  the  Medici  to  stitotion  worked  itself  at  last  into 
confiscate,  banish,  and  kill ;  let  the  being,  and  the  vessel  of  state  once 
Florentines  show  that  it  is  their  more  got  under  weigh, 
part  to  forget  the  evils  wrought  for  It  is  impossible  within  the  liniits 
nearly  seventy  years  by  that  ambi-  of  this  paper  to  give  any  clear  idea 
tious  family,  and  to  prove  that  reli-  to  the  general  reader  of  this  con- 
cioD  and  piety  reveal  themselves  not  stitotion.  It  seems  to  have  been 
in  vain  and  proud  pomp,  but  in  par-  elaborate  and  complicated  to  the 
doning,  loving,  and  doing  good  to  last  degree,  being  an  amalgamation 
their  enemies."  *'  Here  begins,'*  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Floren- 
added  the  preacher,  '*  a  new  era  tine  republic  with  this  Grand  Coun- 
for  your  city,  which  demands  piety  cil  after  the  manner  of  the  Venetians. 
towaids  God,  charity  to  the  bre-  There  were  first  the  Signoria,  or 
thren,  simplicity  of  customs,  fru-  Magnificent  £ight,  beaded  by  a  Goo- 
galiiy  of  life,  temperance  of  will,  faloniere,  who  were  elected  every  two 
domestic  purity,  respect  to  snpe-  months  ;  then  a  Died  di  Guerra-^ 
riors,  reverence  to  the  country,  the  Ten  of  war,  or  rather,  in  Savonarola's 
laws,  and  the  civic  ordinances.  In  time,  of  peace  aod  liberty,  the  an- 
your  own  hands  lies  your  fate —  it  cient  title  being  changed— elected 
shall  be  as  you  will  it ;  great,  noble,  every  six  months.  Theu  another 
strong,  revered,  and  envied,  or  weak.  Eight,  the  Otto  di  guardia  e  baliaf 
wounded,  abject,  unhappy,  and,  in  who  were  the  crimmal  magistrates 
short,  under  the  oppression  of  the  and  judges,  and  were  elected  every 
worst  servitude."  With  this  solemn  four  months.  Under  such  a  per- 
exordium  Savonarola  proceeded  to  petoally  changing  administration 
set  before  them  the  scheme  of  gov-  government  could  not  well  be  very 
ernment  approved  by  their  bestcitl-  steady,  or  be  animated  by  any  spe- 
zens,  but  which  nobody  had  as  yet  cial  unity  of  purpose.  But  at  least 
propounded  with  due  authority.  It  it  was  a  government,  and  so  far 
is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  free,  aocording  to  Florentine  and 
enter  inio  a  description  of  this  ooo-  medioval  ideasL  While  thus  com^ 
stitutioo,  which  was  in  some  degree  palled  by  that  inalienable  necessity 
modelled  upon  that  of  Venice.     The  and  spur  of  gseatosas,   there  beug 
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00  one  else  capable  of  the  o(Bee» 
to  ioterpoee  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  Savonarola  was  working  the 
oeaselem  work  of  a  social  and  re1i|p- 
oas  reformer.  His  propbetio  Tisions, 
tboQg))  never  laid  asidei  and  form- 
ing still  the  emphatto  bardeo  of  his 
preaching,  were  now  need  as  iodaoe- 
menta  and  argnmenta  to  immt^diate 
and  prrictical  reform.  He  beaonght 
his  hearers  to  give  np  their  pomps 
and  vanities,  to  sell  their  eoper- 
floities,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  poor,  who  had  evidently 
suffered  most,  as  was  natural,  from 
the  changes  of  the  time  -^  ^  Above 
everything,  come  to  some  determi- 
nation by  which  the  shops  may  be 
opened  and  employment  found  for 
the  idle  people  in  the  streets;"  he 
entreats  his  '*  good  citisenf/'  letting 
in  a  gleam  of  sodden  graphic  light 
upon  the  interrupted  tmflic  and 
homely  want  about  them,  and  ad-' 
jures  them  to  devote  all  they  can 
spare— even  the  offerings  they  would 
have  made  to  the  Church — for  this 
all-important  object  These  patri- 
otic counsels  bore  such  fruit  as  per- 
haps only  can  accompany  the  strange 
events  of  one  of  tboee  wonderful 
eras  known  as  a  great  ^  revival." 
The  revival  in  Florence  is  pictu- 
resque to  look  upon  through  all  this 
long  vista  of  centuries  ;  but  donth- 
less  it  exercised  the  wiu  of  the 
time,  as  wits  have  exercised  them- 
selves since  on  many  a  popular 
outburst  of  penitence  and  devotion. 
The  roused  Florentines  stripped 
themselves  of  their  vanities,  as  the 
friar  bade  ;  out  of  the  pagan  gaiety 
\  of  the  times  of  Loreoz )  they  relapsed 
into  bliivk  robes,  weeds  of  mourning  ; 
they  became  Piagnoni,  *'  Weepers," 
mouruf  rs  over  sin  ;  the  city  resolved 
itself  into  a  general  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  of  mercy.  When  the 
gay  da>s  of  Oarnival  returned,  the 
prophetic  autocrat  won  over  the  very 
children  to  the  cause  of  Reformation. 
Instead  of  the  unruly  sporu  and 
many-coloured  costumes  and  vile 
Carnival  songs  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  the  wonderful  sove- 
reign of  San  Marco  beguiled  the  little 
Florentines  into    white    robes    and 


hymnsL  They  went  abont  the 
streets,  singing  of  the  child  Jesus, 
as  it  18  always  sweet  to  hear  cfatl- 
dren  sing.  They  set  up  sdtars  io 
every  narrow  lofty  strt«t  of  Flo- 
rence, and  by  the  lighted  tapers  of 
their  little  shrine  besought  the 
pas»erf-by  for  alms  for  the  poor, 
like  bandis  of  charitable  angel?.  *^ViTa 
Crista  /*'  they  cried  all  day  long,  with 
perhaps  a  Tuscan  jar  in  voicts  that 
were  of  the  land  and  at  the  age  of 
nrasio  ;  and  with  an  iooooeDt  Bterc- 
ness  which  went  to  the  vaia  heart 
of  many  a  trembling  sioner,  went 
dauntless  io  their  white  robes  from 
door  to  door  to  collect  **  vaBitieB " 
for  the  great  bonfire  in  the  Piaszi. 
Twice  over  this  Pyramid  of  YaDities 
blaced  in  the  great  square  while 
Fra  Oirolamo  was  vicen>y  of  Christ 
in  Florence.  Cards,  dice,  wii^di 
hooka-— perhaps,  as  sacb  an  aecidnt 
might  befall,  here  and  there  a  De- 
cameron, or  even  an  odd  copy  of 
Petrarca,  the  young  cotleoton  of 
vanities    being   most    likely  unscra- 

Sulcus  io  this  point,  and  brave  Fn 
lomenico  who  had  the  maoagemeot, 
having  a  world  of  matters  more  im- 
portant to  think  of  than  a  strij 
volume  of  sonnets  eveo  the  nost 
divine— blazed  up  into  the  sky  is 
company  with  the  false  locks  of 
Honna  Brigida,  who  was  there  m 
the  Piajsza  by  evil  chance  at  the 
time,  as  the  readers  of  ^  BomoU*  are 
aware.  It  was  a  grotesque  freak  of 
the  age,  the  extravagance  of  a  medi- 
aeval *"  revivsl,"  uncongenial  eooagfa 
to  o«Br  nioetesnth-ceutory  notions. 
But  it  was  the  fifteenth  century  ia 
these  days,  and  even  the  Piagnoni 
all  their  lives  long  before  bad  been 
used  to  far  ruder  aod  more  destrQ^ 
tive  follies  in  the  Carnival.  A  fairer 
sight  was  to  see  the  white-robed 
Florentine  children  delivering  the 
alms  they  had  ootlected  to  the  Good 
Men  of  San  Martin,  the  kienevoleot 
brotherhood  of  the  city,  who  watch- 
ed over  the  *'  shamefaeed  poor  ;"  or 
trooping  by  hundreds  into  the  Da- 
omo,  lighting  up  its  dark  spleodoar 
with  angelic  robes  and  f<esh  faces,  a 
blooming  blamele«  company.  They 
fought  well  for  the  Bepablio  io  after 
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dajB,  says   Father  Marchese,  as  be  every  two  montha    Natarally,   too, 

tella  the  tale;  and   to  the  prior  of  there  were   many  men   ia  Florence 

San  Marco  they  were  the  children  of  who  would    neitlier  weep,  oor  fast, 

bia  souL  nor  sacrifice  their  vanities,  nor  for- 

It  is  impoeaible  to  enter  into  all  get  theraaelves  for  the  good  of  the 

the  details  of  the  wonderfol  picture,  commonwealth,    as   the   friar    bade. 

The  great  Reformer,  whose  heart  bled  These,  as   the   first   fervour  of  the 

for    the   poor,   instituted    or   rather  great   revival    lessened,  increased  in 

revived    and    brought     into    active  numbers   and    were   known    as  the 

operation  the  Moote  di  Pietfi;to  the  Arrabbiaii,    the    mad    or     •furious, 

confusion  of   all  Jews  and  nsurers ;  being  possessed  by  that  rancour  of 

and  he  effected  a  separation  between  dislike  and  contempt  which  so  often 

the  body  of  Dominicans  in  Tuscany  embitters  opposition  to   a    religions 

and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  movement.      There    was    also    the 

Apennines,  by  way  of  securing  better  evil  band    of   the    Gompagnacci,  a 

the  purification  of  his  own  convent  set  of  dissolute   cavaliers   and   Me- 

Two     hundred      and     fifty    monks  dicians   ready    for  all   or    any  mis- 

epeedily  gathered  under  his  rule  at  chief,    and    perpetually  plotting    the 

San    Marco,    for  whose   occupation,  return    of    the   banished    Magnifico. 

and  that  they  might  not  be  depen-  Through    the    exertions     of     these 

dent  on  charity,  be  encouraged  the  contending   parties    all    the   natural 

study  of  art,  speedily  establishing  a  ills  of  the  complicated  machinery  of 

school    of    pamters,    sculptors,    and  government   came   into   exaggerated 

the  lesser  arts,  which  was,  we  pre-  action.      Henoeforvfard    the    vicissi- 

Bume,    the    earliest    germ    of ,  that  tudes  of  the  story  are  like  those  of 

Accademia    dellt    hell*     arti    which  a  great  battle,  where   there  is  now 

still    retains    a    hereditary    conneo-  a   desperate   rally   round    the   stan- 

tioQ    with   the   convent      But  now  dard,    apd    now    a    wavering    and 

clouds   begin    to    darken   over    this  panic,  and  now  a  rash  to  the  rescue, 

magnificent  and  lavish  light ;  with  a  As  the  Signoria  changed,  the  h(iri- 

bigber    and   higher  tide   bis   powe^  zon  lightened  or  darkened  over  the 

and  the  inflaence  of  his  genius  and  heroic  Dominican.    He  had  now  bc- 

devotion  had  risen   in  Florence,  in-  come    sufficiently    distinguished     to 

epiring    that   commonwealth  with  a  gain  the  eye  of  the  Pope — that  Pope 

grand  temporary  afflatus  of  heroism  Alexander    who    was    Borgia,    and 

and    virtue.      Now    the    inevitable  the    culminating     monster     of    all 

boar   had    come    when   storms   and  the    wickedness    of    Rome.     Small 

shadows  were  to  rise  about  the  sun  at  chance  was  there  that  Fra  Girola- 

noon,  working  out   the  lofty  tragic  mo,    who    bad   thundered    for  years 

f^randeur   of  an  end  which  became  against  .  the    sins    of     the    clergy, 

such  a  life  better  4han  any  peaceful  should  find    favour   in   the  eyes   of 

twilight  of  natural  decay.  the    vilest    of    priests.     A    tedious 

The  Eight,  and  the  Ten,  and  the  succession  of  narassments  began 
other  Eight  —  a  curious  machinery  while  the  friar  was  in  the  very 
that  seems  ii^  vented  for  collision  —  height  of  his  labours  ;  first  a  con- 
began  to  jar  ere  long.  The  mag-  dilatory  brief  inviting  him  to  Rome  ; 
naoimity  of  the  popular  party,  then  a  prohibition  to  preach,  which 
under  the  influence  of  Fra  Giro-  was  followed,  after  a  considerable 
lamo,  had  issued  a  general  amnesty  interval,  by  renewed  conciliation 
to  the  followers  of  the  Medici,  and  and  the  offer  of  a  cardinara  hat 
they  remained  in  Florence,  not  This  war  of  briefs  continued  far 
enough  to  interrupt*  the  progress  several  years,  subdued  by  times, 
of  events,  but  enough  to  irritate,  and  turning  in  the  friar's  favour 
to  intrigae,  and  to  take  up  all  the  or  against  «bim,  according  as  tlie 
arts  of  opposition  for  the  con  fa-  Signoria  through  its  ambassadors 
aion  and  overturn  of  a  govern-  maintained  or  opposed  bim.  Even 
meat    which    changed    its     leaders  the    enmity   of    the    Signoria   was 
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Bometimefl  oentralified  by  the  re- 
preseotatioDS  of  the  Ten,  who  also 
seem  to  have  ^had  power  over  the 
ambaesador,  and  who  were  faithfal 
to  the  monk  with  wonderfol  con- 
Bistency.  While  the  cloods  thas 
ro6e  upon  the  distaot  horizon,  hia 
enemieB  at  home  were  not  idle. 
BometimeB  Id-  the  stormy  flactaa- 
tioDs  of  his  career,  when  an  interdict 
was  temporarily  removed,  and  a  new 
licence  of  preaching  permitted,  the 
gnat  Dominican,  whom  bUII  the 
people  loved,  had  to  be  guarded  to 
the  very  stepB  of  the  palpit,  and 
Burronnded  there  by  a  trorty  and 
faithful  guard,  lest  some  prowling 
band  of  Arrabbiati  should  murder 
him  in  the  midst  of  hi?  audience. 
This  happened  again  and  again 
during  the  course  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal warfare.  At  length  the  Pope  ful- 
minated excommunication  against 
the  grand  SFcetic,  whose  life  wae  a 
standing  censure  upon  the  Oburch 
for  which  he  struggled  in  vain.  No 
charge,  even  of  neresy,  was  made 
in  this  sentence.  It  was  not  for 
sin  or  schism,  "but  because  the 
prior  of  San  Marco  had  separated 
nis  convent  from  the  Tusco-Roman 
'Congregation,  and  had  disobeyed 
the  Papal  invitations  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  slaughter  by 
going  to  Rome.  The  Papal  judg- 
ment was  pablished  by  the  monks 
of  tfae  other  orders  with  a  strange 
vivacity  of  hatred  which  seems 
universal  among  the  different  fra- 
ternities, in  the  same  Duomo  where 
the  Dominican  had  been  supreme 
so  long.  Even  this,  however,  did 
not  settle  the  matter.  The  Sig- 
noria  were  friendly,  as  it  happened, 
at  tfae  moment,  and  they  moved 
heaven  and  earth  for  the  removal 
of  the  sentence.  Once  or  twice, 
hungering  for  the  work  without 
which  he  could  scarcely  make  shift 
to  live,  the  Friar  left  his  seclusion, 
under  vigilant  guard  of  his  devoted 
hearers,  and  preached  with  ail  the 
sad  and  burning  vehemence  of  a 
soul  which  was  elowly  being  worn 
and  fretted  out  of  life  and  hope ; 
but  for  the  most  part  he  was  obedient 
to   the   cruel   and  unjust  Judgment, 
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although  he  protested  against  it  as 
illegal,  and  not  binding  upon  his 
conscience  or  the  Church.  la  this 
time  of  enforced  silence  he  took 
the  only  means  that  remained  to 
him  to  reach  the  ear  of  his  people ; 
he  wrote  his  most  impMrtapt  work, 
•  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross'— a  book 
so  uoblamably  orthodox  as  to  have 
been  since  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  haDdl>ook  of 
theology.  His  was  not  a  doctrioal 
souL  The  Reformation  he  dreamed 
of  was  that  Reformation  whidi 
makes  a  worldly  roan  a  Chrtsiiao, 
a  dep*'aved  community  pure,  and 
restores  a  debased  church  to  apos- 
tolic fervour  and  godlinessu  The 
dogmas  of  the  Church  stood  in  no 
ne^  of  alteration  to  the  vehement 
soul  which  found  room  enough 
within  their  enclosure  to  find  its 
Lord,  and  was  too  deeply  posaeased 
with  a  magnificent  in  tolerance  of 
wickedness,  nate  of  hate,  and  soon 
of  scorn,  to  have  any  leisure  for  theo- 
logical speculation.  But  the  soni 
within  him  was  sick  and  sad  with 
this  personal  coofiict.  He  could 
have  fonght  for  Florence  against 
men  and  ^pes  and  devils  ;  bat 
to  fight  for  his  own  daily  freedom, 
for  the  nro  of  his  office,  the  freedom 
of  his  pulpit,  his  good  name  and 
existence,  wrought  the  heroic  heart 
to  death.  His  thoughts  penetrated 
the  future  to  that  vision  of  martyr- 
dom which  all  aloni;  had  bovered 
over  his  path.  When  the  time 
came  it  would  be  sweet  to  die  for 
his  Lord,  with  "grateful  thanks- 
giving and  *everlasting  memorial 
that  for  him  his  Lord  too  had 
died  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  in  that 
compelled  silence,  in  forced  con- 
finement to  his  convent  walls^  in 
despite  and  contention  of  men,  it 
was  hard  for  the  saviour  of  Florence 
to  content  himself  to  liv& 

This  conflict  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  yea^  1497.  Then  the 
preacher  and  the  Bignoria  alike  lost 
patience.  He  could  content  him- 
self no  longer,  and  felt  the  imperi- 
ous necessity  of  utterance,  that  he 
must  preach  or  die  ;  and  they  were 
wearied   out,    as   they    well   might, 
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with  the  tricks  and  prherasitoatioDS 
of  Romei  That  last  Lent  Savona- 
rola broke  the  unjast  boodage. 
At  tbe  orgeot  reqaiHttion  of  the 
Signnria  ho  retarned  to  the  pal  pit 
io  tbe  cathedral  aod  preacbed  there, 
not  withont  a  certaiD  tone  of  resist- 
aoce  and  violenoe  —  strained  notes 
of  a  voice  which  began  to  break  in 
the  bopt-less  reiteration  of  its  com- 
'  plaint  against  the  world.  In  this 
mood  he  intimated  to  bis  hearers 
that  on  the  la^^t  day  of  tlie  Carnival 
he  would  celebrate  mass  and  pro- 
nounce a  solemn  benediction  in  tbe 
piazza  before  tbe  d  invent.  ^  When 
I  shall  come  furtb/'  he  said,  "  with 
the  sacrament  in  my  band,  it  is  my 
desire  that  some  of  yon  may  offer 
Qp  fervent  prayers  to  the  Lord,  if 
tills  work  comes  not  from  Him, 
that  He  may  send  a  fire  that  will 
drag  me  to  hell."  When  the  day 
came,  be  himself  paosed  with  the 
ho:«t  in  Ills  band,  and,  blessing  tbe 
kneeling  and  weeping  assembly  in 
the  brirad  Square  of  San  Marco, 
reminded  them  of  bis  request,  and 
himself  repeated  the  prayer  he  had 
dictated  to  them.  Perhaps  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  some  mirw^ulous  sign 
of  divine  approval  inspired  bis 
weary  heart ;  but  no  •  miracle  fol- 
lowed. That  Carnival,  by  a  reac- 
tion of  tbe  fickle  popular  will,  the 
troubled  city  once  more  rang  with 
holy  hymn^,  and  burned  its  *^  vani- 
ties "  before  the  Lord,  —  the  last 
triumph  which  the  Piagnoni  were 
to  have  in  Florence. 

fiut  his  Lenten  sermons  in  the 
Duomo  were  again  interrupted  by 
another  blast  from  Rome^  by  which 
tbe  canons  of  the  cathedral  were 
forbidden  to  admit  tbe  excommuni- 
cated friar,  and  the  magistrates  en- 
joined to  send  bim  a  prisoner  to 
the  Papal  court  He  then  retired 
to  his  own  church  of  St.  Mark'p,. 
which  could  not  contain  his  hearers, 
BO  that  men  only  had  to  be  admit- 
ted, except  on  one  day  of  the  week. 
Then  the  ever-fluctuating  Signoria 
changed,  and  at  the  most  danger- 
ous moment  Savonarola's  foes  came 
into  power.  Even  they  did  not 
dare  to  obey  the  iDJunotioD  of  the 


Pope ;  but  they  prohibited  him  finally 
from  preaching.  One  last  s«rmon  be 
preached  in  San  Marco  amid  the  tears 
of  the  people.  In  this  the  silenced 
preacher  explained  himself  with  a 
pathetic  and  solemn  simplicity  : — 

"  S  'metimes,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit,  I  have  sail  to  myself  I  a  ill 
no  loDger  speak  of  ibese  tbiu};:^,  but  be 
sileni  and  leave  the  rest  to  God ;  but 
when  I  again  stood  up  in  the  pulpit  I 
could  not  contain  myself.  To  speak  of 
the  Lord  has  become  to  me  litce  a  con- 
suming fire  shut  up  in  my  bones  and  in 
my  heart ;  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
restrun  myself,  or  to  cease  from  speaking 
out  .  .  .  Oh  Lord,  oh  Holy  Spirit  I 
Thou  raisest  up  persecutions  and  iribu- 
larions  against  Tiiee.  Thou  stirrest  up 
the  waves  of  the  s*  a  like  the  wind.  Thou 
rousest  ihe  temfiests  I  Then  I  say  cease ; 
but  Be  replies,  I  oan  do  no  ottierwise. 
Let  us  then  r^ubmit  to  the  Lord's  will. 
He  is  the  master  to  apply  the  instrument 
to  its  proper  purpose ;  aod  when  He  has 
no  longer  any  use  for  it  He  will  cast  it 
away,  ati  was  done  to  Jcrendah  when  he 
was  Etoned.  ATid  so  it  will  be  with  us 
when  we  have  done  our  work.  We  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  that 
the  greater  tbe  evil  here  on  earth,  a 
greater  crown  will  be  found  in  Htaven." 

Thus  be  ended  his  public  labours 
in  Florence  —  sad,  aching  at  the 
heart,  with  that  terrible  burden  of 
wronged  and  iniared  love  which  is 
the  heaviest  affliction  of  man,  but 
subdued  to  a  sorrowful  patienoe, 
and  ready  to  be  **  cast  away  "  as  a 
weapon  done  with,  if  such  was 
God's  pleasure.  There,  or  any- 
where, Pra  Girolamo  of  Ferrara 
never,  in  word  or  doctrine,  preach- 
ed more.  He  had  yet  one  appear- 
ance, more  touching  and  noble  than 
any  sermon,  to  make  before  that 
awed  and  wondering  city.  And 
that  last  scene  approached  clofiely ; 
though  one  extraordinary  chapter, 
which  comes  in  with  tbe  strangest 
efiect  into  this  soltrmn  trngedy,  and 
would  be  grotesque  if  it,  too,  were 
not  tragic  beyond  weeping,  remain- 
ed to  be  transacted  still. 

When  matters  were  at  this  point, 
a  Franciscan  preaching  in  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  Santa  Croce  —  a 
certain    Francesco  of    Puglia,  pre- 
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sumiDg  apparently  upon  the  declm- 
ing  fortQDes  of  the  DomiDicans,  who 
had  for  bo  long  been  pre-emioeDt 
in  Florenoe-— made  a  Tioient  attack 
upon  Fra  Girolamo  and  bii  doo- 
trinep,  ending  by  a  challenge  to  bim 
or  bis  champion  to  paee  through 
the  fire  in  order  to  prove  the  troth 
of  bia  doctrine.  Savonarola  bad 
been  assailed  by  Bimilar  propoei- 
tioDS  before,  and  bad  treated  them 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved  ; 
but  bis  followers  were  jast  then  in 
that  state  of  bitter  and  sore  enthu- 
siasm, indignant  love  and  resent- 
ment, which  made  any  bizarre  and  ex- 
traordinarv  proof  of  their  devotion 
natural.  The  brave  and  simple  Do- 
menico  of  Peseta  took  up  with  eager- 
net^s  the  diabolical  challenge.  I)o- 
menico  Baonvieino  —  Good  Neigh- 
bour —  come  of  a  stock,  doabtless, 
that  had  been  trosty  from  its  cradle 
and  earned  the  name  —  an  honest, 
lo^al,  and  valorous  soul,  in  whose 
mind  were  no  complications  of  over- 
though tfulness,  or  doubts  as  to  the 
good  of  such  a  proof.  He  took  it 
op  with  a  Joyful  eagerness,  confid- 
ent in  the  victory  of  bis  Master's 
oaoee.  The  idea  fired  the  mediaeval 
fancy.  Not  only  Domenico  —  not 
only  **  the  two  hundred  and  thirty 
brethren  of  San  Marco— but  almost 
all  the  Piagnoni,  men,  women,  and 
children,  not  excluding  the  Domini- 
can siHterhood  of  Santa  Lucia,  offered 
themselves,"  says  Father  Marchese, 
*'  to  the  terrible  ordeal."  The  rash 
Franciscan  who  had  brought  this 
storm  upon  his  bead  faltered  and 
drew  back,  but  without  avail  ;  for 
the  Signoria  itself,  at  whose  bead, 
for  the  moment,  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Medici,  a  sworn  foe  of  the  friar, 
promoted  the  scheme  for  iU  own 
ends,  as  did  both  the  factions  of 
S<iVonarola'8  enemies,  hoping,  if 
not  the  fiery  death  of  the  devoted 
follower,  at  least  some  tumult  which 
might  bring  the  leader  into  their 
bands.  Francesco  da  Puglia,  how- 
ever, ^hufiHed  the  dangerous  cham* 
pioQ-hip  from  his  own  shoulders 
upon  those  of  a  brother  monk  who 
was  of  better  courage  than  himRelf, 
but  who  is  said  to  have  undertaken 


the  office  noder  a  secret  warranty 
that  be  was  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  fulfil  it.  The  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  this  barbarous  experiment 
wap,  whether  or  not  ''the  church 
of  God  required  reformation,"  and 
whether  or  not  ^  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Savonarola,  being  mani- 
festly unjust,  was  of  no  value  f 
which  propositions  were  maintained 
by  the  brave  Domenico  against  all 
Franciscans  and  fires.  Savonarola 
himself  seems  to  have  bera  almost 
pai^sive  in  the  matter.  He  ''did 
all  he  oould  to  prevent  it,"  sayi 
Yillari  ;  but  an  appeal -to  a  miracle 
was  no  way  contrary  to  hia  prin- 
ciples ;  and  doubtless  the  forlorn 
heart  of  the  reformer  was  comfcirt- 
ed  by  the  devotion  of  bia  faithful 
brother.  The  wiser  citizens  of 
Florence  protested  with  indigna- 
tion and  tears ;  but  the  will  of  tbt 
mob,  crazy  for  such  a  spectacle, 
and  of  the  friar's  enemies — who  saw 
in  it,  however  it  might  tarn  out,  a 
way  of  finally  disposlDg  of  him  — 
carried  the  day. 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
a  great  pile  was  erected  in  the 
Square  of  the  Signoria,  between  the 
.Palazzo  Yecchio  and  the  building  at 
present  in  modern  Florence  used  as 
the  post-offioe;  a  platform  eighty 
feet  across,  piled  with  all  kinds  of 
combustibles,  including  gunpowder, 
through  the  midst  of  which  two 
paths,  tbe  entire  length  of  the  plat- 
form, were  left  for  tbe  cbampioos. 
The  scene  must  have  been  one  of 
tbe  most  extraordinary  coooeivttble. 
The  noble  Loggia  di  Lanzi,  or,  as 
it  is  liometimes  called,  tbe  Loggia 
of  Orcagna  —  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, familiar  to  all  who  know  Flo- 
rence, underneath  which  X^elhni's 
wonderful  Perseus  now  stands  di- 
vioely  poised  in  the  blue  luUaa 
air  —  was  divided  into  two  portions 
which  Wfre  allotted  to  the  two 
parties  of  monks  —  the  Franciscans, 
holding  the  end  next  the  Palszzos 
There,  in  the  April  morning,  came 
the  procession  of  tbe  Dominicans:, 
led  by  the  champion  of  the  day, 
who.  inarched  serene  and  confident 
between  two  bretbrea,  who  bad  vo- 
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lanteered,  if  need  ^re,  to  follow  the  ipeetaeto  tbey  etftved ;  the 
him  into  the  fire.  Savonarola  fol*  very  Piagooni  turned  opon  their 
lowed,  carrying  the  Bacrament ;  and  leader  in  a  wild  popaiar  impolse 
behind  the  prior  came  two  bnndred  of  disgast  aod  mortification  at  the 
of  the  cooveotaal  brethren  in  the  lose  of  the  hoped-for  triamph.  If 
white  robes  of  St  Doinioio,  chant*  the  duel  wa9  not  to  be,  why,  at 
ing  with  deep  voices  the  paatai,  least,  did  not  the  prophet  prove  bis 
**  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  mission  by  a  miracle  ?  Tbey  looked 
be  scattered."  They  had  left  be-  to  see  him  step  snblimely  oat  of. 
hind  them,  in  the  Church  of  San  the  erowd  and  mooot  the  flaming 
Marco,  an  anzions  company  of  wo-  pile,  and  carry  bis  white  robe  and 
men,  who  filled  that  monkish  sane-  Lis  sacramentary  uotonched  tbrongh 
toary  with  an  agon^  of  female  pray-  the  flames ;  and  his  followers  oould 
ers,  waiting  in  excitement  and  an-  not  forgive  him  the  disappointment 
certainty  the  retam  of  the  breth-  and  hambliog  of  their  hop«6.  Sadly, 
ren.  A  throng  of  eairer  Florentines  amid  the  tnmolt  of  the  no  longer 
crowded  the  Piazza,  which  was  held  unaoimoos  crowd,  amid  the  iosalt- 
in  force  by  some  thirteen  bandred  ing  cries  of  the  factions,  who  made 
srmed  men,  aboot  three  bandred  nse  of  the  abortive  ordeal  as  if  it 
of  whom  were  defenders  of  St.  bad  been  the  Dominican  who  had 
Mark.  As  the  Dominicans  ad-  failed,  the  white  brotherhood  made 
vanced  chanting  their  psalm,  the  their  way  with  diffioolty  back  to 
crowd  joined  in  with  a  marmar  as  San  Marco,  to  the  chorch  where 
of  an  earthquake.  Everything  was  the  women  were  still  praying  and 
ready  for  the  final  trial.  The  brave  weeping,  waiting  to  hear  of  their 
Domeoico  rose  from  his  knees  with  prophet's  victory.  It  was  a  melan- 
smiles  of  hope  and  eagerness.  The  choly  retnrn.  The  cries  of  the  fierce 
pile  began  to  burn,  shooting  up  fire  crowd  in  the  sqaare  sounded  into 
and  smoke  into  the  A{>ril  glory  of  the  church  while  Savonarola  monnt- 
those  skies  which  smile  over  Flo-  ed  the  pulpit  and  gave  a  brief  de- 
rence.  The  crowd  trembled  with  the  scrtption  of  what  bad  taken  place, 
horrible  excitement  that  everywhere  Then  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  eel), 
seems  to  move  a  crowd  which  has  struck  to  the  heart  It  was  the  de- 
the  chance  of  beholding  martyr-  voted  San  Marco,  which  had  shown 
dom.  The  lists  and  the  champion  itself  ready  and  eager  to  endure  any 
were  ready,  and  expectation  bad  martyrdom,  which  had  euflered  de- 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch ;  but  the  feat  The  cowardly  Franciscan,  who 
Franciscan  friars  clostered,  gloomy  was  nobody,  and  from  whom  no- 
and  silent,  under  the  Loggia,  and  the  thing  had  been  expected,  was  the 
courage  of  the  challenger  bad  faileii.  victor.  The  shock  of  popular  in- 
Arter  a  series  of  irritating  delays  justice,  the  undeserved  dishonour, 
and  sbifrs,  to  gain  time-~after  com-  perhaps  even  a  doubt  in  his  own 
pelling  Domenico  to  disrobe  himself  visionary  soul  whether,  perhaps,  he 
and  change  his  dress  entirely,  on  should  not  have  braved  the  flames 
the  plea  thut  it  might  have  been  io  his  own  person,  and  claimed  at 
charmed  — the  Signoria,  unable  to  Ood's  hand  the  hdp  of  mhraole, 
bring  their  champion  to  the  point,  overwhelmed  the  soul  of  the  monk 
issued  an  order  forbidding  the  or-  who,  a  few  years  before,  bad  been 
deal ;  this  was  seconded  by  a  sud-  hailed  everywhere  as  ihe  liberator 
den  shower  of  rain,  which  swept  of  Florence.  The  hour  of  his  passion 
hUsing  over  the  half-exdnguished  and  agony  was  at  hand, 
fire.  A  universal  impulse  of  dis-  All  that  day,  while  the  com- 
appointment  seized  the  crowd;  all  munity  of  San  Marco,  shut  up 
eyes  were  turned  upon  Savonarola,  within  their  cloister,  surrounded  in 
who  did  not  volunteer,  as  they  many  an  excited  circle  the  almost 
seem  to  have  expected,  to  tread  martyr,  and  with  forebodings  of 
that   fiery    path,   and    aJBTord   them   trouble  and  a  vague  trust  in  every- 
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thio^  mIraenloQS,  looked  trembling  agonies  of  Itfe,  with  fasting,  wateh- 
to  the  morrow,  a  tempest  racred  iogs,  oonfliets,  and  that  care  of  all 
withoot  10  the  excited  cit^.  The  the  affaira  of  Florence  which  had 
Piaf<noni  bid  their  heads,  broken  lain  heavy  on  his  hands  for  maoj 
down  in  heart  and  hope,  strack  a  day.  The  ordeal  to  which  he  was 
with  a  dipappointmeot  |m  unreason-  now  subjected  was  one  for  which  he 
able  as  their  expectations.  The  was  specially  disqaalified.  His  frame 
other  factions  stormed  tbroogh  the  was  sensitive,  his  imafrinatlon  ar- 
streets  la  triomph»int  riotw  They,  dent.  Iq  the  horrors  of "  the  q<ies- 
too,  had  been  wtmnd  np  to  a  pitch  tioo  "  his  fitrong  spirit  yteldrd.  He 
of  awed  and  wondering  expectation  became  delirioos  in  his  a^ooy,  and 
aromd  that  gigantic  pile;  and  in  assented  wildly  to  the  sairgeatiooa 
the  revolsioo  of  feeling  which  fol-  of  his  persecutors.  What  he  really 
lowed  they  gave  full  scope  to  all  confessed  no  one  can  now  dis- 
the  scorn  and  hatred  with  which  cover,  for  the  record  of  the  ezam- 
they  regarded  the  prophet,  whose  inatioo  was  confessedly  faUitied ; 
instraclions  had  l>eeo  tOi>  nard  for  bat  thouKh  his  perseentors  coold 
them.  If  he  had  been  a  prophet,  not  wring  from  the  faiotinir,  raving, 
won  Id  he  not  have  proved  it  by  fire  exhausted  monk  any  aclsoowledg- 
and  miracle  ?  they  cried  in  triumph ;  ment  of  evil  motive,  they  drew  from 
and  the  troubled  Piagnoni  could  him  in  his  delirium  some  wild  coo- 
give  DO  answer.  Next  morning,  fession  that  he  had  deceived  him- 
which  was  Palm  Sunday,  rose  in  self,  and  that  it  was  not  Gud  who 
quiet  over  the  agitated  town.  Once  hnd  spcken,  but  his  own  fancy, 
more  Fra  Girolamo  sU»od  mournful  His  enemies  made  all  they  could  of 
in  the  pulpit  of  Sl  Mark's;  he  felt  the  cries  of  his  misery  —  they  cor- 
that  his  boor,  the  hour  to  which  he  rupted  the  record,  and  published  it 
had  so  long  looked  forward,  was  to  show  the  people  how  they  had 
almost  come,  and  for  the  last  time  been  deceived.  His  companions 
gave  his  benediction  to  the  alarmed  went  through  the  same  terrible 
people.  That  very  evening  his  ene-  process.  Brave  Domenico,  strong 
mies  took  advantage  of  a  disturb-  of  frame  acd  nnappalled  of  heart, 
anoe  at  the  Daomo  to  carry  out  bore,  like  the  heroic  soul  he  wai^  a 
their  intentions.  As  soon  as  the  still  harder  torture  than  that*  ordeal 
spirit  of  riot  was  np,  the  crowd  of  fire  which  had  been  denied  him, 
rushed  to  Sao  Marco:  there,  after  and,  constant  to  the  last,  uttered 
a  gttlUnt  but  fruitless  resistance  bis  testimony  for  his  master  with  a 
made  by  some  of  the  citizens  who  noble  simpiieity,  unshaken  in  his 
were  in  the  church  at  the  time,  and  faith  even  by  learning  that  his  masp 
by  some  few  sturdy  monks  who  ter  himself  had  lost  henrt«  The 
could  not  forget  that  they  were  ecstatic  Silvestro  failed  still  more 
men,  nor  refrain  from  striking  a  sadly  than  Savonarola,  and,  with 
blow  for  their  leader,  the  besieged  the  instinct  of  a  weak  mind,  t.ied 
convent  was  taken,  and  Savonarola,  to  exculpate  himself  by  casting 
Domenico,  and  Fra  Silvestro,  were  blame  upon  bis  superior.  It  is 
carsied  forth  prisoners,  through  the  the  moat  melancholy  episode  in 
insulin  of  the  crowd.  The  three  all  the  story.  Little  was  gaio- 
friars  were  cast  into  the  dungeons  ed  by  all  this,  however,  for  the 
of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  each  by  ends  of  the  Signoria.  They  had 
himself.  They  were  put  to  the  nothing  to  report  to  the  Pope  of 
torture  through  lingering  days  of  guilt  c^mfessed ;  but  they  had  the 
misery.  It  was  the  Valley  of  the  satisfaction  of  grieving  the  disciples 
Shadow  of  Death  into  which  they  of  Savonarola  To  Florence  by  the 
thus  entered ;  and  the  saddif-t  chap-  thought  that  their  leader  had  denied 
ter  of  the  tragedy  was  to  be  enacted  his  own  divine  commisoioo  ;  and 
there.  perhaps  of  planting  fome  last  thorns, 

Savonarola    was   worn  with  the   bitterest  of   all  that    had  wounded 
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bim  in  bis  way,  io  ibe  short  bnt  tbe  BerormatiaD  werei  Bot  the  last 
painful  path  that  now  reoiaiDed.  meditation  of  Fra  Girolamo  oon- 
Bat  whcD  the  friar  was  left  Id  tains  no  thought  of  any  mere  doc* 
peace  in  bis  metancholy  oell  to  trine.  He  was  f^oiog  to  dio  as  he 
await  the  mercifol  death  which  had  lived,  io  the  fiaith  of  Jesos 
should  free  his  worn  and  woaoded  Christ  who  died  for  him,  as  many 
frame  from  all  the  tortures  of  earth,  a  saint  has  lived  and  died  in  Catho* 
bis  heart  and  courage  returned  to  lie  cloister  and  Protestant  church, 
him.  Perhaps  he  waa  himself  on-  without  dream  of  controversy, 
conscious  of  ali  that  had  been  said  Little  doubt  that  the  worn  and 
in  his  name  ;  at  least  no  shame,  no  failhfol  soldier  held  fast,  with 
excitement  of  self-defence  seem  to  whatever  mingling  of  human  fanoy 
have  confused  his  last  thooghts.  his  faith  was  capable,  by  tbe  Lord, 
Alone  and  solitary,  deserted  by  his  io  whose  name  he  had  fought  all 
friends,  cast  off  by  the  friirhtened  his  battleBL  To  explore  the  laat 
friars  of  San  Marco,  who  by  thi**  time  utterance  of  his  brolten  heart  in 
had  changed  with  the  tide,  and  were  search  of  Protestant  doctrines  is  no 
making  a  cowardly  peace  with  the  office  for  the  spectator  who  stands 
Pope,  Fra  Qirolamo  took  his  pea  by  with  awe  and  reverence  to  behold 
once  more  into  the  trembling  fin-  that  6nal  triampb.  As  he  mu-ed 
gers,  which  had  been  rendered  all  then  he  bad  preached  ali  his  life, 
bot  nseless  by  the  cruel  torture  of  It  was  no  sew  sound  which  the 
the  rope,  and  wrote  his  last  message  Chri-tiao  preacher  rang  with  his 
to  the  world— not  a  menage  "of  i^elf-  dying  breath  upon  that  silver  trum- 
vindication.  Such  thooghts  had  fled  pet  which  he  was  to  pound  no  more 
from  the  mind  of  the  martyr  in  his  on  earth ;  —  a  primitive  Oitholio 
last  hours.  **  In  thee,  Lord,  do  I  wail  out  of  the  battlergroond  of 
pot  my  trust,''  pondered  the  monk  earth,  in  the  conflict  where  Hope 
in  his  |>ri8on  ;  and  with  a  hand,  and  Grief  contended  to  tbe  death  — 
wrung  by  torture,  and  a  heart  out  a  forlorn  but  dauntless  cry  of  that 
of  wliich  all  the  pangs  of  earth  were  Name  above  all  names  which  is  to 
banisherl  by  the  shadow  of  death,  all  Christians  the  sole  charm  and 
interwove  his  solemn  meditntions  hope  of  victory.  Such  was  the  last 
with  the  pathetic  straiti  of  the  utterance  of  Girolamo  tbe  monk. 
Miserere,  the  psalm  of  sinners.  He  stood  io  a  region  beyond  con- 
*' Sorrow  has  pitched  his  camp  troversy  —  a  region  in  wiiich,  be- 
around  me;  he  has  taken  posaes-  tween  Catholic  saint  and  Protes* 
aion  of  my  heart,  and  never  ceases,  tant  martyr,  separation  or  differ* 
day  nor  night,  to  attack  me  with  ence  can  exist  no  more, 
the  clang  of  arms.  My  friends  Only '  one  other  scene  remained, 
fight  under  his  standard  and  are  On  the  22d  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
become  my  enemies,''  is  the  cry  out  the  three  prisoners*  Were  informed 
of  his  efBicted  soul,  '*  bi|t  I  will  turn  that  their  fate  was  decided,  and 
me  to  heavenly  things  and  Hope  that  next  morning  they  were  to  die. 
will  come  to  my  rescue."  Thus  tbe  Savonarola  received  the  news  with 
forlorn  heart  pursues  its  pathetic  unmoved  calm.  The  brave  Domen* 
argument,  pondering  in  faith  and  ico,  for  his  part,  heard  it  gladly,  and 
sorrow  tbe  masteries  of  salvation,  hastened  to  wriie,  with  his  racked 
It  would  be  a  profanation  of  this  and  almost  nerveless  handf,  a  joyful, 
last  solemn  death-song  of  the  great  affectionate  letter  to  his  brothers. 
Italian  to  enter  into  any  discussion  "Say  for  us  the  usual  masses," 
wbetber  or  not  the  doctrines  of  tbe  said  this  dauntless  and  simple  soul, 
Reformation  and  of  justification  by  '*and  where  I  am  going  I  will  do 
faith  are  to  be  found  in  it,  as  Luther  as  much  for  you."  Presently  a  dark 
asserts.  Professor  Villari  sa>s  no,  figore,  covered  with  such  a  hood  as 
without  apparently  any  very  clear  the  traveller  today  still  meets  in 
knowledge   what    the    principles   of  tbe  streets   of  Florence  concealing 
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the  faees  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Miiericordiat  entered  the  cell  of 
Fra  Girolaino--a  benevolent  visitor, 
wboae  office  was  to  eomfort  the 
dying.  By  means  of  this  pitying^ 
spectator  the  prior  of  San  Mareo 
was  permitted  a  last  internew  with 
bis  oompanions.  The  three  net 
solemnly,  with  fiiU  hearts.  The 
Frati,  both  of  them,  bad  heard  that 
their  leader  had  been  &lse  to  hfs 
own  pretensions,  bnt  no  doabt  of 
him  seems  to  have  been  pomble 
in  his  presence.  They  threw  them- 
selves into  his  arms,  at  his  feet,  and 
begged  for  his  blessing.  In  that 
hour  the  weak  Silvestro  bad  regain- 
ed his  faith ;  in  presence  of  hie 
master  even  the  feeble  eonl  found 
conrage.  That  night  Savonarola 
laid  his  weary  head  on  tbe  knees 
of  bis  veiled  visitor,  whose  name 
was  Nieoljni,  and  slept,  dreaming, 
and  smiling  in  his  dream  like  a 
child.  When  he  woke  he  opened 
bis  heart  to  the  awed  and  wopder-' 
iog  stranger.  He  told  him  of  woes 
that  were  yet  to  come  on  Florence, 
and  bow  a  pope  whose  name  should 
be  Clement  woald  bring  misery  on 
the  city.  This  was  t^  last  prp- 
pbeey ;  and  the  anxioos  popular 
imagination  laid  it  up,  and  doabt- 
less  added  to  it^  after  tbe  (act, 
many  a  faithful  parttcaiar  of  ac« 
oomplished  misery.  Woe  and  )»- 
mentation  had  been  the  harden  of 
tlie  friar's  ministry  all  bis  life ;  and 
there  could  be  no  sorer  proof  than 
his  approaching  execution  that  tbe 
scourge  had  not  yet  done  its  full 
work  in  the  city  for  which  be  bad 
laboured  fio  faithfully  and  well. 

Early  next  morning  the  three 
friars  again  met  in  tbe  chapel  of 
the  Paluaso,  and  Savonarola  was 
permitted  to  administer  to  them 
their  last  communion.  Then  out  of 
the  cold  twilight  of  their  prison,  for 
tbe  first  time  since  that  April  night 
when  they  were  dragged  from  their 
convent,  the  solemn  th^ee  went 
forth  into  the  dazsliog  sunshine  of 
an  Italian  May,  into  air  so  sweet 
that  it  is  joy  to  breathe  that  purest 
lymph  of  nature.  IVy  were  men 
in  the  prime  and  strength  of  life^ 


untouched  by  time,  st  tbe  age  when 
it  is  hardest  to  die.  This  grant  act, 
however,  was  now  all  that  remained 
to  them.  Not  long  was  the  last 
jonrney*  Before  them  in  the  bril- 
liant piasza,  flooded  with  early  sun- 
shine, was  the  scaffold  with  its 
three  gibbets,  lowering  black  over 
a  troubled  sea  of  dark  faoes— a 
crowd  awed  out  of  all  sound.  A 
few  step^  from  the  door  of  the 
PalazBO  they  stood  before  the  bishop^ 
once  a  friend  of  San  Marco,  who 
had  tbe  hsjrd  office  of  onfrock- 
ing  and  degrading  the  great  Domi- 
niean.  Here  their  robes,  tbe  drees 
of  their  order,  to  which  so  many 
sacred  aaeociations  attached,  were 
taken  from  the  monks.  The  troub- 
led bishop  took  Savonarola  by 
the  arm,  and,  top  much  disturbed 
to  know  what  he  was  saying,  pro- 
nounced, faltering,  ius  terrible  sen- 
tence; ^I  separate  thee  from  tbe 
Church  militant — and  triunaphaat,'* 
said  the  agitated  priest  Then  the 
calm  voice  of  Fra  Girolamo  startled 
the  breathless  crowd  :  "  Not  trium- 
pbant;  that  is  not  in  your  power," 
said  he  who  etood  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  the  world  unseen.  Then 
unfrocked,  in  their  short  tnnioB» 
with  bare  feet  and  pinioned  arms, 
they  proceeded  to  their  end,  the 
braye  Domenico  chanting  in  a 
whisper  as  be  went  tbe  noble 
thanksgivings  of  the  Te  Dium.  ^  In 
what  state  of  mind  do  you  endmie 
this  martyrdom  ?*'  asked  a  priest, 
curious,  as  human  creatures  ever 
wiU  be,  to  ascertain  tbe  mind  of 
tbe  dying.  '*The  Lord  has  suffered 
as  much  for  me^'*  saiiJ  Savonarola. 
They  were  bis  last  words.  There- 
after he  looked  on  in  silence  while 
bis  two  brothers^  faitbrul  in  death, 
died  like  men  before  his  eyes. 
Then  be  mounted  the  fatal  ladder, 
and,  pausing  thtfe  abstracted,  look- 
ed round  upon  the  breathless  silent 
multitude— -an  unspeakable  gaae  of 
human  wonder  and  anguish  over 
the  ingratitude  and  bliodoeBS  of 
man.  Then  he  too  died  for  his 
Lord,  who  had  died  for  him.  A 
shudder  and  pang  of  horror  ran 
through   tbe   multitude   when    they 
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saw  tbat  again  there  was  to  be  no 
miracle,  and  that  their  wretehed 
hands  bad  done  what  no  power  of 
man  coald  nndo.  So  ended  the 
'mat  and  lofty  tragedy  ;  croel  fire, 
kindled  nnderneath  the  scaffofd, 
coneamed  the  worn  frame  which 
an  hoar  before  had  enshrined'  the 
bigfiest  heart  in  Italy ;  no  false 
prophet,  no  demagogoe,  no  med- 
aling  friar  now  ;  —  already  a  Ijoly 
martyr,  whose  relics  were  prectons, 
whose  name  was  sacred.  They 
threw  his  ashes  into  Arno,  to  make 
an  end  of  Savonarola :  bat  already 
worshipping  women,  moarnfol  men, 
bad  gathered  the  scraps  of  his 
tnnic,  the  drops  of  his  blood,  to 
keep  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  Prophet  of 
Italy  had  taken  the  place  which  it 
has  held  for  centuries,  long  after 
the  miserable  brawls  and  brajiflers 
to  whom  he  owed  his  diath  had 
died  into  native  darkness  oat  of 
the  memory  of  man. 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of 
Oirolamo  Savonarola,  the  saviour 
and  martyr  of  Florence  —  a  man 
before  bis  age  only  in  so  far  as  ttte 
pare,  the  generous,  the  heroic,  the 
men  who  aim  at  an  ideal  Ohris- 
tian  commonwealth  in  this  har- 
dened and  guilty  earth,  always  are 
—  for  the  rest  a  real  medissval 
figure,  too  vehement,  too  pictn- 
resqae,  too  daring,  for  any  other 
scene  than  that  be  lived  in.  He 
died  with  hands  pure  of  any  selfi^sh 
etain,  having  sought  nothing  bat 
to  establish  Christ  as  King  of  Flo- 
rence, and  to  drive  oot  from  the 
temple,  as  his  Master  drove  them, 
the  merchandise  and  the  impurity. 
He  died,  and  the  next  generation 
worshipped  his  name,  wrote  his 
life,    annotated     his     books,     lived 


npon  commentaries  and  treatises 
ooooeming  Fra  Girolamo,  as  Italian 
enthasiasts  will.  Bat  thongh  there 
were  many  to  barn  tapers  before 
the  picture  of  those  stern,  kind, 
homely  features,  and  bow  in  semi- 
woTiiifp  to  the  eowled  head,  with 
its  deep  eyes  of  prophetic  insight, 
there  was  liobody  to  seep  alive  the 
great  work  of  Reformation  whkh 
he  had  begun.  Bdt  Martin  Lather 
had  been  bom  by  that  time,  and 
G^many  had  its  day  of  glory 
Just  beginning  to  dawn  out  of  the 
stormy  skies.  Now,  once  more,  an- 
other generation  of  Italians,  moch 
unconscious,  as  Yillarl  quaintly  re- 
veals, of  Martin  Lather,  have  again 
begun  to  collect  the  relics  and  com- 
ment on  the  llfo  of  the  illostriens 
monk.  Sao  Marco  itself  once  more 
takes  up  the  memory  and  glory  of  its 
greatest  friar,  and  metaphorical  vio- 
lets perfarae  the  air  in  the  wide 
piazzs,  where  many  a  stirring  scene 
has  been  since  then,  offered  to  the 
memory  of  Savonarola.  Bat  whe- 
ther this  great  progenitor  of  Reform 
may  yet  have  any  suocessor  in  the 
Italian  Church,  it  would  be  rash 
to  say.  Moch  dropped  work  from 
past  centuries  lies  upon  Italian 
nands  to  finish  ;  in  that  same  Flo- 
rence, for  example^  the  fk9ade  of 
the  cathedral  whidi  Brunelleschi 
built  and  Dante  loved,  and  Fra 
Girolamo  reigned  and  preached  in. 
It  will  be  harder  to  foltow  the  friar 
of  St.  Mark's  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury through  that  thorny  way  to 
perfection  which  he  marked  out 
over  rock  and  brake  with  bleeding 
feet  in  the  fifteenth,  than  to  replace 
with  dainty  marble  and  exquisite 
design  the  rude  mask  which  now 
diminishes  the  beaaty  of  Santa 
Maria  of  the  Flowers. 
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A  LBTTBB  FBOH    POLAVD. 

Craoov,  ApriL  1868. 

Although  this  letter  ia  dated  d*£arope,'  was  Dot  discosBed  io  his 
Cracow,  it  must  DOt  be  sappoeed  fettered  pret-B,  aod  was  altogether 
that  I  am  still  there,  bat  merely  too  iDOODveDieat  an  illastraium  of 
that  the  Dotes  which  I  have  here  the  leading  Napoleonic  idea  to  be 
pnt  into  a  connected  shape  were  alloded  to.  The  Franoo-BansiMi 
collected  last  month  in  that  city  aliiaooe  was  working  oot  hia/Eart- 
and  the  neigh boorfaood,  to  which  1  efn  policy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
had  been  attracted  by  the  interest-  Emperor  ;  aod  when  the  crash  came 
iDg  events  of  which  Poland  *was  in  Poland  and  blew  it  oat  of  sight^ 
then  the  theatre.  Those  events  pos-  His  Majesty  was  probably  a  ^ni 
sessed  the  merit,  not  oncommon*  to  deal  more  astonished  and  very  littie 
revolatiooary  movementB,  of  being  k^s  dipgosted  than  the  Aot^icrat  of 
altogether  sadden  and  unforeseen,  All  the  Bossias  himeelf.  Up  to  the 
with  the  incidental  advantage  of  present  moment,  it  most  be  admit- 
being  very  little  appreciated  or  on-  ted  that  the  Pdish  insnrrectioa  has 
derstood  in  this  country.  The  in-  been  a  scarce  of  satisfaction  to  no 
sorreotion  has,  indeed,  taken  not  one.  However  mach  the  British 
merely  England  bat  all  Europe  by  pablio  may  sympathise  with  oppres- 
sorpri««.  We  all  know  that  the  sed  nationalities,  a  revolution  which 
Continent  coutained  a  good  many  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  European  war 
powder-magazines,  and  that  trains  can  only  be  considered  in  Euglaod  io 
were  laid  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  the  light  of  a  nuisance,  particulariy 
but  nobody  expected  the  first  ex-  at  a  moment  when  our  relations  with 
plosion  to  take  place  in  the  Bossian  America  are  in  the  last  degree  criU- 
Empire.  So  sudden  was  the  shock,  oaL  Oar  allies  can  regard  it  with 
and  so  unexpected  in  its  immediate  do  greater  favour  ;  the  Emperor^ 
efiects,  that  politicians  of  every  combinations  have  been  thwarted, 
class  were  disoonoerted,  and  empe-  and  he  did  not  desire  a  Polish  qoes- 
rors,  statesmen,  and  revolotionists  tion  to  be  added  to  those  at  present 
are  still  anxiously  waiting  for  the  at  issue  In  Mexico  and  Italy.  Aos- 
smoke  to  clear  away.  Whether  we  tria,  just  inaugurating  reforms  and 
are  to  have  a  whole  series  of  still  setting  her  house  in  order,  ii  inter- 
greater  explosions,  or  whether  the  rupted  in  the  middle  of  her  laud- 
borizt>n  will  slowly  reveal  itself,  able  eflfurts,  and,  afraid  to  advance 
aod  leave  only  a  heap  of  blackened  or  retreat^  is  ^  marking  time"  io  her 
dehrU  called  Poland,  is  still  a  prob-  usual  timid  and  uncertaio  fiu>hioa. 
lem.  The  wisest  heads  did  not  An  infatuated  king  aod  obstinate 
foresee  the  Polish  outbreak,  and  minister  in  Prussia  have  seized  upon 
they  can  scarcely  venture  to  pre-  the  occasion  to  rush  in  where  angels 
diet  its  coDseqaenoee,  In  England  would  h%ve  feared  to  tread,  aod 
where  the  ignorance  of  European  their  Polish  policy  has  sunk  them 
politics  is  roost  profound,  we  had  in  the  sight  of  Europe  to  the  level 
long  ceased  to  think  of  Poland  as  they  alrrady  occupied  in  the  eyes 
an  oppressed  nationality,  and  dis-  of  their  own  people.  In  the  king- 
"believed  in  the  vitality  of  the  pa-  dom  itself  the  insurrection  has 
triotio  sentiment  among  the  iohab-  been  considered  a  misfortuue.  The 
itants.  In  France,  where^  we  have  nobles  wished  to  postpone  it  for  at 
only  to  do  with  the  opinions  of  one  least  two  years  ;  the  party  of  action 
msn,  that  illustrious  individual  had  had  fixed  it  for  this  summer.  No 
studioneiy  ignored  the  existence  of  one  could  have  anticipated  a  ra- 
the Polish  nationality.  It  did  not  volution  in  mid-winter  ;  and  even 
appear    in    his    *  Nonvelies    Cartes  those  who  desired  to  precipitate  the 
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crisis  tbej  knew  was  impeDdio^,  by 
the  OooscriptioD  Act,  never  dreadit 
what  that  nofortuoate  meaaore 
would  lead  to.  Bot  the  miaehief 
is  done,  aod  we  all,  to  our  different 
ways  and  according  to  onr  different 
interest?,  are  setting  onr  wits  to 
work  to  see  bow  we  may  make  the 
best  of  if.  The  party  of  action, 
trae  to  then*  name,  did  not  long 
hesitate.  Seeing  that  the  die  was 
cast,  they  have  not  shrank  from  the 
hazard  of  the  game.  The  nobles 
wavered  a  conple  of  months,  and 
then,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
accepted  the  sit  nation.  The  Ras- 
sian  Government  believes  that  the 
prestige,  if  not  the  very  existence 
of  t^  £mpire  depends  on  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and 
Btraios  every  nerve  for  self-preser- 
vation. Prnssia  does  not  donbt 
that  its  interest  is  to  outrage  Eu- 
rope and  Bide  with  Ru<«ia.  The 
remaining  Powers  of  £arope  are 
looking  on,  all  more  or  lees  inter- 
ested spectators  of  the  stroggle, 
each  governed  by  oonsideratiood  of 
state  policy  which  are  too  compli- 
cated as  yet  for  us  accurately  to  de- 
termine, but  each  profoundly  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  insurrection  latts, 
a  more  decided  attitude  will  become 
neccssarv.  In  the  mean  time  they 
seem  desirous  of  postponing  the 
evil  hour,  and  we  may  take  advan- 
tage of  what  may  turn  out  the  last 
ndbment  of  calm  to  examine  into 
the  actual  condition  of  Poland,  as 
derived  from  a  few  weeks  of  per- 
sonal experience  in  that  country. 

As,  however,*  in  spite  of  the 
charge  which  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours bring  against  us  of  egotism 
aod  eelOsfhness  in  our  views  of  fo- 
reign policy,  the  Eoglish  instinct  is 
pre-eminently  to  sympathise  either 
with  one  side  or  other  wherever  a 
contest  is  going  on,  probably  from 
their  early  associations  with  '*  le 
Ifoxy'*  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
mise that  my  visit  to  Poland  was 
not  prompted  by  sentimeut,  but 
purely  bv  the  wish  to  examine  as 
impartially  as  possible  into  the 
nature  of  the  insorrection,  its 
chances  of    saooess,   aod   the  pro- 


bable consequences  to  which  it  will 
lead.  To  persons  not  bliuded  by 
prejudice  there  is  nothing  discredit- 
abb  in  the  struggle  to  either  side, 
thongh  much  fault  may  t>e  found 
with  the  mode  in  which,  on  the  part 
of  Bnssia,  it  is  conducted.  That 
the  Poles  should  wish  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  the  Basoian 
yoke  is  most  natural,  and  there  is  no 
form  of  governiBent  which  the  Osar 
could  devise,  nor  is  there  any  con- 
cession he  could  make,  which  would 
ultimately  satisfy  them.  The  na- 
tional aspiration  includes  not  mere- 
ly the  kingdom  but  the  provinces 
of  Poland,  and  its  fulfilment  would 
almost  involve  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Russian  Empira  If  the  form 
of  government  we  devised  for  the 
Ionian  Islands  failed  to  pacify  tbeni, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Pules 
would  be  contented  with  one  equnlly 
liberal;  the  £mperor  of  Ru^vta, 
therefore,  <fiQding  that  every  conces- 
sion will  only  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  work  out  the  national  idea, 
has  retreated  from  his  liberal  pro- 
gramme. In  a  word  the  Pules  are 
determined  to  be  independent — the 
Bossinns  are  equally  decided  on  re- 
maining a  first-class  Power.  It  ii  a 
struggle  for  a  great  stake  on  both 
sides,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  either, 
though  the  weaker  natorally  claims 
onr  sympathies.  On  this  ground 
we  gladly  accord  it  to  the  Pules, 
and  watch  with  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  contest;  but  wlven  we 
are  told  that  civilisation  on  the 
Oontinent  as  represented  by  France 
is  at  stake,  we  confess  that  the  idea 
does  not  roov^  us,  as  we  ean  per- 
ceive no  very  great  difference  be- 
tween French  polish  and  Russian 
bear's  grease.  If  we  were  disposed 
to  take  a  hard,  practical,  matter of- 
fact  view  of  the  case,  we  conld 
show  that,  as  Europe  is  at  present 
circumstanced,  the  reconstruction  of 
any  new  kingdom  by  foreign  inter- 
vention 9  opposed  to  our  laterests, 
while  we  should  always  welcome 
into  the  family  of  nations  any  new 
people  who  could,  nnaided,  consti- 
tute themselves.  We  have  there- 
fore no  desire  to  see  Pohind  a  pen- 
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dant  to  Italy  In  the  shape  of  another 
French  proTince,  with  the  Rhine 
ProTiDcesasa  cooiplement  to  Savoj 
and  Nice;  and  we  decline  to  be 
gulled  by  vagne  phraees  abont  the 
progresB  of  ciTihsation  beiDg  for 
the  interest  of  England.  We  ha^e 
no  fdocy  for  Contioental  oiviliaa- 
tion  in  any  form ;  we  do  not  ob- 
serve that  it  elevates  the  moral 
Btandard  of  oor  neighboars,  thnt  it 
fits  them  for  free  iostilatloDS,  for 
commerce,  for  art,  or  that  it  consists 
in  anything  more  than  an  attractive 
bnt  somewhat  transparent  disguise. 
We  must  be  permitted  to  know 
what  our  own  latereats  are.  It  is 
bard  to  be  accused  on  the  one  band 
of  thinking  of  nothing  else,  and  on 
the  other  of  bein^  so  bliud  to  them 
that  we  require  instroction  on  the 
subject  from  oppressed  national- 
ities. We  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  the  latter,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  become  the  victims  of 
illusions  io  their  behalf;  and  if 
there  bad  been  in  times  gone  by  a 
little  more  of  that  spirit  which 
they  call  egotism,  but  which  with 
us  passes  under  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism, they  would  not  now  be  crying 
out  in  so  many  directions,  for  help. 
If  the  individual  units  which  make 
up  the  commonwealth  had  been 
animated  by  this  pure  and  ennob- 
ling sentiment,  and  if  princes  and 
statesmen  had  thought  not  of  their 
own  rivalries  and  jeHlousies  so  much 
as  of  the  welfare  of  their  country,  we 
should  not  have  had  so  many  futile 
revolutions,  so  mnny  changes  of  dyn- 
asty, changes  of  frontier,  and  unjast 
partitions.  In  our  view,  egotism  con- 
sists in  the  sacrifice  of  the  iuteresrs 
of  a  country  to  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  its  ruler ;  and  we  do  not  re- 
quire to  go  far  to  find  a  case  in  point 
We  suspect  wars  which  are  made 
for  the  cause  of  civilisation  jost  as 
much  as  we  respect  those  which  are 
undertaken  to  protect  the  honour  or 
the  matirial  prosperity  cif  the  coun- 
try ;  and  we  believe  that  the  good 
old  doctrine  which  substitutes  the 
pruning  hook  for  the  sword  is  the 
right  one  when  we  wish  to  propa- 
gate  those   ideas   which   have   ren- 


dered our  land  great  and  prosper- 
ous. Whether,  .in  the  event  of  a 
European  war  arising  oat  of  the  iu- 
flammable  materials  which  the  Oon- 
tinent  contains,  it  may  not  be  for 
our  interest  to  take  a  lead  in  any 
combination  of  liberal  powers  in 
favour  of  oppressed  natiooalities,  is 
another  question.  Should  we  do 
so,  we  shall  not  borrow  the  cant 
which  is  fashionable  abroad,  and 
talk  of  the  interests  of  hoouoity 
and  progress,  when  our  real  object 
is  to  have  some  control  over  our 
neighbours  in  any  new  arrangements 
of  frontiers.  There  Is  always  this 
difiereooe  between  a  policy  which  is 
national  and  one  which  is  dynastic, 
that  the  former  can  afford  to  be 
honest;  and  we  are  too  widely  se- 
parated io  sympathy  and  fediog 
from  foreigners  to  hope,  even  if  we 
attempt  to  humbug  them,  that  we 
should  ever  succ^,  or  that  we 
c>hoold  ever  be  appreciated  or  on- 
derstood. 

But  while,  on  political  or  inte- 
rested grounds,  we  estimate  the 
struggle  now  goin^  on  in  Poland  at 
its  proper  value,  it  is  impossible  to 
visit  the  country  and  not  feel  Umdtk- 
ed  by  the  heroism  of  the  peoj^. 
We  cannot  deny  to  them  intense 
onanimity  of  sentiment,  and  an 
invincible  determination  sooner  or 
later  to  carry  the  darling  object  of 
every  Pole's  ambition;  while  their 
courage  claims  our  admiration,  and 
the  motives  which  animate  it  go6- 
maud  our  respect  Still,  we  can 
the  more  easily  ju(1ge  bow  far  the 
moral  qualities  and  material  resour- 
ces which  they  podsess  are  likely  to 
serve  them,  if  we  are  not  biassed  by 
preconceived  opinions,  or  misled  by 
the  romantic  view  of  the  qoestioo. 
There  is  so  much  that  appeals  to 
the  imagination  in  the  Citnditions 
under  which  the  Polish  insurrection 
is  being  carried  on,  and  the  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality  of  the  people 
to  a  stranger  are  so  oonspicaous, 
that  it.  is  difficult  alwaya  to  resist 
the  combined  influences  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  gratitude  mhicki  Obey 
crente.  I  shall  endeavoar,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  represent  the  movement 
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as  I  actnallj  saw  if,  believiog  that 
the  trath  will  better  ^erve  that 
caase  of  civilisation  and  hamaoity 
which  has  so  often  soffered  from 
an  advocacy  prompted  by  hypocrisy 
and  interest.  ^ 

The  proximity  of  the  camp  of 
Langiewicz  to  the  Galician  frontier 
had  indaoed  me  to  harry  throagh 
Yienna  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
Cracow  in  time  to  see  the  largest 
insurgent  army  which  had  as  yet 
taken  the  field.  That  city  had  for 
some  time  past  been  the  centre 
from  which  military  operations  were 
more  especially  directed,  just  as 
Warsaw  has  been,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  movement,  the 
•  seat  of  political  and  administrative 
action.  It  was,  consequently,  a 
point  of  attraction  for  uoquiet  spi- 
rits from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Po- 
lish refugees,  military  and  political 
adveotarers,  enthaf«iastic  sympa- 
thisers, or  reckless  condottteri^  were 
constantly  passing  along  the  line 
from  Vienna  to  Crarow;  and  al- 
thoagh  my  fellow-passengers  were 
not  nnmerou?,  I  regarded  them 
with  a  feeling  of  cariosity  and  in- 
terest which  railway  passengers  in 
these  prosaic  days  seldom  think  of 
according  to  each  other.  As,  after 
a  loDg  cold  night  journey,  the 
train  moved  slowly  into  the  Cracow 
station,  the  groups  collected  on  the 
platform  seemed  to  share  these  sen- 
timents with  reference  to  mjself 
as  well  as  to  my  fellow-travellers. 
They  peered  curiously  into  every 
carriage,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
form  their  coDJectores,  as  no  one 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  train  no  til 
his  passport  had  been  examined ; 
but  it  is  only  the  innocent  and  uo- 
ofiending  traveller  with  a  genuine 
passport  who  ever  has  it  out  of 
order, — a  false  passport  is  always 
a  faultless  docotneot,  and  can  be 
made  to  do  duty  in  a  variety  of 
ways  not  necessary  here  to  partica- 
lariee.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insina- 
ate  that  any  of  my  respectable  com- 
panions were  thas  provided,  or  be- 
trayed to  the  inquiring  gaze  of  a 
good  many  officials  the  slightest 
conscioosness  of  having  their  heads 
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in  the  lion's  month.  It  is  only 
when  you  show  signs  of  alarm  that 
the  animal  is  likely  to  close  his 
jaws;  bat  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
innocent  effrontery,  which  may  ba 
acquired  by  a  little  practice,  which 
disarms  suspicion.  I  thought  the 
people  who  came  to  see  the  train 
arrive  seemed  rather  disappointed 
when  we  all  passed  safely  through 
the  ordeal,  and  drove  contentedly 
away  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a 
lodging.  The  hotels  of  Cracow  are 
not  of  any*  remarkable  excellence, 
even  when  they  are  half  full ;  but 
when  they  are  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing they  are  insupportable.  Such 
was  the  condition  in  which  J  f<*uod 
them ;  and  I  was  only  rescued  at 
last  from  a  damp  cellar,  which  I 
considered  myself  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining, through  the  hospitality  of 
a  friend. 

The  first  news  I  heard  was  not 
encouraging  to  the  sightseer.  The 
army  of  Langiewicz  had  been  de- 
stroyed the  day  before,  and  the 
Dictator  himself  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Anstriana  I  thought, 
as  I  walked  along  the  streets,  that 
I  saw  the  painful  news  written  in 
the  face  of  every  soul  I  met.  The 
sombre  aspect  of  the  population, 
clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  the 
haggard,  careworn  countenances  of 
the  men,  the  despondent  look  of 
the  women,  with  eyes  too  ottea 
swollen  from  weeping,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  mo^t  careless  ob- 
server. At  the  first  moment  the 
shock  was  terrible.  What  will  the 
Powers  think?  was  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  the  foreigner,  for  every 
one  felt  that  the  disaster  was  in  no 
way  serious  to  the  national  cau-^e, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  afiected  pub- 
lic opinion  abroad;  but  ioasiuuch 
as  foreign  intervention  was  looked 
npon  as  essential  to  the  altimate  suc- 
cess of  the  insurrection,  men's  eyes 
were  ever  more  turned  upon  the 
state  of  feeling  withoat,  than  npon 
the  incidents  which  marked  the 
struggle  within,  and  they  feared, 
with  reason,  that  the  impression 
might,  gain  ground  which  it  would 
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be  difficoH  afterwards  to  destroy 
-«-  that  the  carptore  of  LaDgiewicz 
wonid  be  a  deathblow  to  the  move- 
iDent  Such,  indeed,  was  the  tone 
of  the  public  press  abroad  when 
the  catastrophe  became  koowD.  In 
order  that  we  may  undefBtand  why 
the  downfall  of  the  Dictator  was 
utterly  without  BignificaDce  at  home, 
it  will  be  oecesBary  to  trace  shortly 
the  history  of  the  movement,  and 
the  circamstances  from  which  it 
principally  derived  its  force. 

It  wontd  be  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  philosophical  inquiry  to  con- 
sider how  long  the  sentiment  of. 
nationality  is  capable  of  existing 
with  BofiBcient  vitality  to  sustain  a 
population  in  revolt;  and  the  pro- 
Diem  whicb  Continental  statesmen 
desire  most  ardently  to  see  solved  is, 
How  is  this  sentiment  most  quick- 
ly and  sorely  to  be  ezringaibhed? 
In  Poland  it  has  attained  a  good 
old  age,  judging  by  the  term  of 
years  usually  allotted  to  man,  and 
in  this  country  we  bad  quite  made 
Dp  our  minds  that  ninety  jears  of 
futile  insurrections  and  vain  long- 
ings had  sufficed  to  quench  for  ever 
that  fervour  of  patriotic  fire  wliioh 
has  again  blazed  forth.  Three 
different  nations  have  tried  their 
various  systems  of  extinction  upon 
the  Polish  nationality  with  more  or 
less  success,  and  it  is  curious  to 
mark  the  results. 

Of  these  the  lightest  share  of 
the  labour  certainly  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Prussia;  it  had  the  smalle^it 
province  to  deal  wiih,  and  it  con- 
centrated upon  its  limited  popula- 
tion all  the  forces  which  a  Bupiprior 
intelligence  and  civilisation  enabled 
it  to  wield.  It  exhibited,  under 
modified  conditions,  the  process 
familiar  to  us  in  America,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  red  man  before  the  white. 
By  the  application  of 'financial  mea- 
sures ruinous  to  the  Polish  proprie- 
tary, by  the  purchase  of  their  lands, 
and  the  colonisation,  so  to  speak, 
of  their  prc»vince  by  ^^ermans,  they 
sought  either  to  absorb  or  to  ex- 
tinguit^h  the  original  holders  of  the 
soil,  and   have  doubtless  succeeded 


to  a  greater  extent  tban  dtber 
Russia  or  Austria  in  deoationaliB- 
ing  the  provinces  which  fell  to 
their  share  after  the  partition.  It 
sliould  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  has  been  the  resalt 
of  a  system  of  absorption  and  sub- 
stitution rather  than  of  any  change 
accomplished  in  the  sentimeiits  of 
that  section  of  the  population  wbidi 
has  remained  Polish.  The  tfiffct  ai 
contact  with  a  higher  degree  of  citI- 
lisatioo  and  intelligence  has  heen 
to  increase  the  patriotic  instinct  of 
the  people ;  for  it  is  doe  to  the 
Prussian  Government  to  admit  tb«t 
they  have  endeavoured  to  elevate 
their  moral  condition  by  extend- 
ing  among  them  the  iM'oefits  of 
education,  doubtless  inspired  bj 
the  hope  that  the  Germao  eiemtot 
might  thus  be  efiTectually  iDtro> 
dueed.  The  result  bas,  however, 
proved  that  this  calculation  wis 
utterly  erroneous;  the  more  tbej 
educated  the  Poles,  the  more  io- 
tensely  Polish  did  they  become;  for 
they  were  now  intelligent  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  relentless  policy 
of  Prussia  would  soon  render  her 
acquired  provinces  Polish  on  I  j  by 
tradition.  The  animoaity,  there- 
fore, of  the  Prussian  Poles  is  the 
more  inveterate,  because  they  are 
powerless  to  resist  the  procen 
which  is  slowly  but  surely  knesd- 
ing  them  into  the  great  GermsD 
federation,  and  they  flatter  lyilp-* 
lessly  in  the  meshes  of  the  web  by 
which  they  are  entangled,  onabie 
to  imitate  the  f>antic  struggles  of 
their  Russian  brethren,  aod  tearing 
that,  should  a  day  of  deliveraooe 
come  for  their  compatriots  in  Am- 
tiia  or  Russia,  they  may  be  iguored 
or  forgotten. 

The  treatment  of  Galicia  by  Aos- 
tria  presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  that  adopted  by  Prussia,  and 
has  led  to  a  very  different  result 
In.  Prussian  Poland  there  is  greater 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  with  far 
less  power  to  give  it  expression. 
The  policy  of  Austria,  so  far  from 
elevating  the  masses,  by  developing 
the  moral  and  material  resources  of 
the  country,  has  been,  more   espe- 
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dally  prior  to  1846,  to  deprive 
the  peasaDtry  of  that  edacation 
which  in  ProsBia  has  made  tbem 
patriots,  and  to  foster  an  antagonism 
between  the  nobles  and  the  rural 
popQ]ati()D.  The  grievances  of  which 
the  latter  complaioed  were  purpose- 
ly left  QDsatisfied,  and  the  interests 
of  the  proprietor  and  the  peasant 
kept  as  widely  apart  as  possible.  By 
these  means  Austria  reserved  to 
herself  weapons  which  she  wielded 
with  fatal  effect  on  the  occasion  of 
a  movement  originated  by  the  Gall- 
clan  aristocracy  in  1846,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  nearly 
two  tboosaud  persons  of  the  npper 
classes  by  the  peasantry.  Although 
the  priocipal  questloos  at  issue  be- 
tween these  two  classes  were  after- 
wards set  at  rest,  the  memory  of 
the  event  remains  to  embitter  their 
relations,  and  seventeen  years  have 
not  proved  enough  to  efface  the 
stains  of  a  tragedy  which,  while  it 
accomplished  its  purpose,  must 
always  be  considered  one  of  tfa^ 
most  discreditable  expedients  ever 
resorted  to  by  a  Qovemment.  Un- 
fortuDiitely,  we  have  recent  evidence 
of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Austria  not  to  relinquish  altogether 
the  co-operation  of  the  peasants 
in  the  government  of  the  country 
doring  the  present  crisis.  The  fol- 
lowing order,  lately  issued  by  Count 
Mensdoiff,  at  present  Governor  of 
Ckilicia,  illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
services  which  the  peasants  are  ex- 

g^cted  to  render.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
owever,  that,  so  far  from  being  likely 
to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose,  it 
may  be  the  means  of  causing  disturb- 
ances in  Galicia  itself. 

"  ImPKHUL  LlEUTKltAKCr, 

*'  Lkmbbro.  -No.  663. 
"  As  tho  passage  of  men  and  transport 
of  arms  into  tho  kingdom  of  Poland,  with 
tlie  view  of  aidiug  the  insurrection, 
Btill  continues,  I  cannot  reccmmend  you 
strongly  enough  to  u so  all  means  in  your 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  troublesome 
agitation.  For  this  purpose  local  guards 
muse  be  establlsht-d  everywhere;  and 
orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  authorities 
of  every  village  to  inform  the  chiefs  of 
diatricta^  without  delay,  of  every  passage 


or  assemblftge  of  strangers  wherever  it 
may  take  plaoe.  The  chiefs  of  districts 
will  then,  without  delay,  arrest  all  such 
persons,  either  on  their  passage  or  at 
their  p'ace  of  meeiing. 

*'  In  places  where  the  authorities  have 
no  other  aid  at  their  service,  the  pea- 
sants, under  intelligent  direction,  may 
be  emplojed.  The  authorities  must  pro- 
ceed to  execute  the  present  order  with 
energy  and  zeal,  and  all  attempts  to 
assist  the  insurrection  will  prove  ineffec- 
tual. 

"  Mexsdorpf. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  where  a  peasantry  would  refuse 
their  aid  to  the  Government  as  spies 
or  police  agents  against  the  upper  or 
middle  classes  if  they  were  sufficiently 
remunerated  ;  and  the  only  deduction 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  political 
feeling  that  exists  among  them,  which 
we  can  draw  from  the  fact  of  their 
eagerness  to  assist  the  Government  is, 
that  they  are  too  degraded  and  igno- 
rant to  be  animated  by  any  higher 
sentiment  than  the  hope  of  plunder  or 
reward,  and  the  satisiactien  of  tyran- 
nising over  their  own  masters.  Even 
in  Ireland,  where  the  national  idea  is 
supposed  to  exist  strongly  among  the 
labouring  classes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  proposal  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  divide  among  them  the 
lands  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the 
country,  would  render  them  instant- 
ly loyal  for  the  time,  with  the  view 
to  receiving  some  such  substantial 
reward ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
pay  in  the  mean  time  there  is  pro- 
bably no  service  they  W(»uld  not 
render  if  called  upon.  Sach  is,  in 
fact,  the  position  of  affairs  in  Gali- 
cia. The  result  of  the  Revolution  of 
1846  was  a  large  accession  of  terri- 
tory to  the  peasantry.  They  now 
claim  a  share  in  the  woods  and 
commons.  The  question  is  one 
which  the  nobles  would  gladly  see 
settled,  as  this  grievance  Keeps 
up  a  feeling  of  animosity  towards 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry, 
of  which  the  Government  may  avail 
itself  at  a  critical  moment.  At 
a  time  when  Austrian  statesmen 
seemed  inclined    to    pursue  a  mora 
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liberal  and  eoligbtened  policy,  this  peraona,  and  employed  either  in  the 
indication  of  a  teodency  to  revert  towna  or  in  domestic  aervice,  than 
to  meaaares  which  certainly  no  re-  he  becomes  an  ardent  patriot;  and 
Tolotioo  oatside  her  frontier  can  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 
jastify,  is  mach  to  be  regretted,  sympathies  of  a  mach  larger  pro- 
Tbat  Aostria  should  be  troe  to  her  portion  of  the  popnlation  are  en- 
treaty obligations  with  Russia,  and  listed  in  (avoar  of  tliis  movement 
gnard,  by  all  legitimate  mean?,  her  than  there  were  in  1846. 
frontier,  is  only  to  be  expected ;  Again,  the  concessions  reoeotly 
that  she  shonid  even  arrest  tboee  accorded  by  the  Aostrian  Govern- 
who  are  conspiring  i'evolotion  in  meot  to  the  Empire  at  large,  in  a  oon- 
a  neigbbonriDg  coantry,  imprison  stitatiooal  sense,  have  already  began 
fugitive  Poles,  confiscate  munitions  to  prodaoe  their  osoal  fruits;  and 
of  war,  and  impede  in  every  lawful  although  it  is  probable  that,  had  no 
way  the  co-operation  of  her  Odlician  revolution  broken  out  in  Bosstaa 
subjects  with  the  movement  in  the  Poland,  the  privileges  of  local  self- 
kingdom,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  government  which  have  been  grant- 
bat  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  in-  ed  to  Galicia  would  have  served  to 
teroal  disturbance,  she  should  resort  amuse  and  distract  the  people  for 
to  measures  similar  in  principle  to  some  time  longer,  the  effect  at  last 
thofie  in  vogue  on  the  other  side  of  would  have  been  to  stimulate  them 
the  Atlantic,  is  much  to  be  deplored,  to  the  assertion  of  their  national 
There  is  very  little  difierenoe  be-  independence;  for  it  would  seem  a 
tween  placing  aroDS  in  the  hands  of  melancholy  but  indisputable  fact, 
the  slaves,  and  plenary  police  powers  that  just  in  proportion  as  you  give 
in  the  bands  of  the  peasants.  It  a  conquered  province  free  insuto- 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  tions  do  yon  inc^ase  the  risks  of 
condition  of  Qalicia  has  not  so  revolt  Wherever  the  aentimeot 
much  changed  since  1846  that  a  of  nationality  exists,  it  will  feed 
similar  catastrophe  would  be  im-  upon  the  crumbs  of  freedom  thrown 
possible.  In  tne  first  place^  the  out  to  satisfy  it,  and  fatten  upon 
lands  having  been  already  divided  them,  until  at  last  the  withered 
among  the  peasants  on  that  occa-  frame,  is  clothed  with  muscle,  and 
sion,  they  cannot  look  forward  to  snaps  the  whipcord  by  which  it  has 
such  rich  results.    The  same  temp-  been  bound. 

tttioo  therefore  does  not   exist    In  A  nationality,  in  order  to  be  osa- 

the    second    place,    seventeen    years  ful  and  obedient,  if  not  aotoally  op- 

bi^ve  produced  a  marked  change  in  pressed,  must    be    kept  ignorant  of 

the  condition  of  the  middle  classes  the  traditions  of  its  former  grandeur, 

in    Qalicia.      Intelligence     has     in-  and  incapable  of  rightly  estimating 

creased    among   the   urban    popula-  the  glory  of  independenoe.      When 

tion,  and  spread  downwards  almost  the    zeal    and    philanthropy  of    an 

to  the  peasantry ;  in  more  than  one  enlightened     government      has      in* 

instance    the  representatives  elected  structed    every  native    in    India  in 

by    the    peasants    to    the    Galician  the  past  history  of  his  country,  and 

diet  are  members  of  the  aristocracy,  imbued   him  with    the  principles  of 

thus     indicating     a     rapprochement  self-government,   we    must    be    pre> 

between    the    classes;    while    many  pared   to   take  the   cooseqaences  of 

sons  of    peasants    who    were    most  our    high    morality  and   abandon  it 

active  in  murdering  the   nobles  in-  as  a  dependency.    If  we  see  this  as 

volved  in  the  struggle  of  1816,  are  an  inevitable  result  looming  in  the 

now  to  he  found    in   the  insurgent  distant    future,    let    us    not    shrink 

bands.     Here,  as  in  Prussia,  civilisa-  from    our    duty    on    this    account 

tion    exercises   an    immediate    ibflu-  Oar  businois  is  to  elevate  the  native 

eooe  in  favour  of  the  national  ides,  at  any  cost    If  we  can  make  him 

No   sooner   is   the   son    a    peasant  an   intelligent    merchant  as  wril  as 

brought  into  contact  with  educated  a    good   Christiao,  he    will    be    an 
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equally  nseful  member  of  society,  utterly  wrong  ethoolof^ically,  bat 
whether  he  calls  himself  a  British  the  Rossian  troops  fltod  practically 
BQbjeot  or  not  Had  we  not  given  that  the  diffioolty  of  suppre8^iDg 
the  loniaD  Islanda  a  coostitarioD  the  revolt  is  not  lessened  by  this 
so  free  that  it  amounted  to  anarchy,  circa mstance.  And  whenever  the 
we  shoold  no  more  have  heard  of  ooantry  acquired  is  safficiently 
that  oppressed  nationality  than  we  large  to  resist  the  process  of  incor- 
do  of  Corsica,  which,  in  spite  of  poration  so  soccessfolly  applied  in 
having  furni^^hed  France  with  a  rrossia^  and  the  sentiment  in  fav«mr 
dynasty,  and  having  no  traditions  of  a  distinct  national  existence, 
of  independent  national  existence,  whether  theoretically  correct  or  not, 
requires  a  totally  different  system  is  deeply  rooted  and  onanlmoas, 
of  government  from  that  of  France,  the  problem  of  civil  admiDistration 
Jast  in  proportion  as  all  the  coodi-  by  an  alien  government  is  iDsolubte. 
tions  which  compose  the  idea  of  Ooocessions  are  only  accepted  with 
DEtionality  are  fulfilled  in  the  case  the  view  of  being  turned  as  weapons 
of  any  province  in  an  empire,  do  of  offence  apon  those  who  have 
the  difficulties  of  governing  that  granted  them,  white  oppression 
province  increase,  until  at  last  we  precipitates  the  crisis  from  another 
have  a  combination  which  is  irre-  direction.  Meantime  Gdlicia  re-' 
Bistible.  A  ditference  in  race,  Ian-  mains  tranquil,  not  because  it  is 
gnage,  and  religion  of  a  section  of  indifferent  to  the  national  move- 
the  inhabitants  does  not  constitute  ment,  or  because,  it  is  satisfied 
item  into  a  nationality  impossible  with  the  reforms  which  have 
to  govern,  unless  the  traditions  of  been  granted  by  Austria,  but  be- 
former  greatness  and  independence  cause  trie  neutrality  ^f  that  Power 
of  comparatively  recent  date  exist  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
as  well  and  pervade  the  masses,  struggle  in  the  kingdom,  and  Gdli- 
This  does,  in  fact^  prove  the  fallacy  eia  affords  in  the  meantime  the 
of  the  *< nationality  theory''  as  a  only  effective  base  of  operations, 
principle  which  may  be  applied  in  Having  thus  contrasted  in  seiieral 
politics,  or  which  is  to  be  reduced  terms  the  policy  pursued  by  Prussia 
to  a  definite  -  expression.  We  are  in  its  government  of  i(s  Polish 
very  apt,  in  riding  this  fashionable  populatiun  with  that  adopted  by 
bobby,  to  get  out  of  political  re-  Austria,  and  shown  the  effect  of 
alittes  and  luse  ourselves  in  ethno-  each  systeiu  upon  the  national  sen- 
logical  speculations.  The  Welsh  timent,  it  remains  to  examine  the 
are  a  very  distinct  nationality,  so  conditions  witti  which  Bodsia  has 
far  as  language  and  race  are  coo-  had  to  deal,  the  course  she  has 
cerned,  from  the  English;  but  it  is  pursued,  and  the  results  which  that 
not  likely,  in  the  event  of  the  con-  course  has  produced.  There  can 
quest  of  England  by  a  foreign  be  no  doubt  that  if,  as  the  final 
power,  that  they  would  refuse  to  result  of  all  the  partitions,  Russia 
join  the  Saxon  rttce  in  an  attempt  obtained  the  lion's  share,  she  found 
to  drive  out  the  invaders.  So  the  a  task  imposed  upon  her  which 
Bathenians  are  not  Poles;  but  if  required  all  a  lion's  strength, 
they  choose  to  consider  themselves  Every  one  of  the  elements  to 
sufficiently  identified  by  their  past  which  we  have  alluded  as  conspiring 
history  with  the  fortunes  of  Poland,  to  render  a  nationality  formidable, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  was  fouf)d  arrayed  against  her,  while 
not  have  the  same  national  aspira-  one  most  important  lind  unusual 
tions.  In  these  cases  we  must  take  feature  added  to  her  difficulties. 
tbe  result  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  If  The  province  to  be  ruled  was  far 
all  the  races  which  combined  to  make  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than 
Dp  Poland  before  the  first  partition  the  country  which  had  annexed  it. 
insist  upon  catling  themselves  one  Prussian  Poland  was  a  coippara- 
oppressed   nationality,  they  may  be  tively  small  province^  which  might 
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be  incorporated  with  a  state  more  died  aod  biased  in  a  fatile  straggte 
civilised  thao  itselt  In  AuBtriao  it  has  sank,  but  DOt  expired.  lo 
Polaod,  tbungh  the  proviooe  was  spite  of  these  repeated  failure^  the 
large,  it  was  not  more  advanced  lapse  of  time  did  Dot  cooeolidate 
than  the  Empire  to  which  it  waa  the  power  of  Russia  either  at  iKnne 
annexed,  and  a  similarity  of  reli-  or  in  her  annexed  proviooes.  The 
gion  was  a  powerfal  engine  for  march  of  civilisatioa  in  the  West 
governments  In  Bassian  Poland  has  sickened  her,  as  it  has  Tnrkey. 
the  kingdom  and  provinces  together  Her  iostitntions  were  unfitted  for 
were  vast  enoogh  to  make  an  em-  enlightened  Earope,  and  her  STStem 
pire  in  themselves:  there  was  an  has  become  strained  by  frantic  ef- 
abeolate  antagonism  in  religion  ia  forts  to  keep  pace  with  the  timen 
a  large  proportion  of  the  popula-  Unable  to  appear  before  the  worid 
tion:  the  race  and  language,  thoofrh  in  her  tree  colours,  she  has  ex- 
having  some  affinity,  were  snffi-  pended  herself  ip  efforts — not  to  be 
ciently  distinct  for  all  **  nationality  civilised,  for  that  required  too  mnefa 
purposes.''  There  was  a  capital  to  time— but  to  appear  so.  The  pro- 
give  reality  to  the  traditions  and  as-  cess  has  been  in  the  last  degree 
Bociations  of  recent  greatness,  and  the  depDoralisiog.  It  sapped  the  morals 
instincts  of  progress  and  civilisation  of  the  community.  The  social,  ad- 
were  much  less  developed  among  ministrative,  and  military  systems 
the  rulers  than  the  ruled.  Sudden-  all  became  unsound.  The  deoep- 
ly  called  upon  to  govern  a  hostile  tion  attempted  to  be  practised  upon 
population,  Russia  proceeded  to  Europe  reacted  fatally  apon  Ru^a» 
govern  them  according  to  her  rude  The  Emperor  Nicholas  never  knew 
semi-barbarous  ideas ;  had  she  how  great  was  the  rottenness  till 
treated  them  according  to  the  more  the  Crimean  war  came  and  tore  off 
refined  principles  of  modern  civi-  the  mask;  for  he  had  so  well  and 
lisation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  bravely  propped  up  the  showjr  edi- 
she  would  have  held  them  so  long,  fice  himself  that  he  believed  In  it. 
She  was  enlightened  npon  this  till  it  fell  and  crushed  him.  When 
point  by  the  revolution  which  grew  Nicholas  died  Poland  breathed; 
out  of  the  constitution  granted  for  she  too  had  mistaken  the  force 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Pos-  of  one  man^s  will  for  the  strength 
sessed  of  immense  brute  force,  she  of  an  empire,  and  had  reimiiied 
brought  it  to  bear  after  1831  with  timid  and  passive  in  the  iron  grasp 
crushing  effect  npon  the  vast  extent  of  the  Czar.  So  Nicholas  left  to 
of  territory  she  had  acquired,  and  his  successor  the  cure  of  a  very 
by  mere  superincumbent  weight  sick  man  indeed ;  and  Alexaodo*, 
held  it  down  as  in  a  vice.  The  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by 
result  of  the  process  was  not  fa-  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  period, 
▼ourable  to  the  moral,  material,  or  endeavoured  to  remedy  matters  by 
intellectual  condition  of  the  subject  inaugurating  a  series  of  refonns 
race.  It  tended  necessarily  to  de-  which  should  place  the  Empire 
grade  it  These  sentiments  which,  upon  a  level  with  other  European 
under  an  enlightened  rule,  elevate  nations,  and  infuse  a  more  healthy 
or  ennoble  a  people,  where  they  vigour  into  her  paralysed  frame. 
existed  at  all  gradually  died  out;  In  this  spirit  he  paid  his  first  visit 
but  one  instinct  was  inextinguish-  to  Warsaw,  and  found  the  Poles 
able.  No  Pole,  however  degraded  ready  to  meet  him  more  than  half 
he  might  become,  ever  forgot  that  way;  but  though  prepared  to  do 
Poland   had  once  been  a  great  and    much,    he  found  public  expectation 

Cowerful  empire;  aod  the  remem-  excited  beyond  the  limits  he  had 
raoce  smouldered  within  him  like  prescribed  to  his  intended  coDoes- 
a  hidden  fire  which  nothing  could  sions,  and  shrank  back  at  the  last 
quench ;  thus  each  time  within  the  inoment  from  carrying  out  the  na. 
last   ninety  je^rs   that   it  has  kin-    tional    programme    to    the    desixed 
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extent.  Win  answer  to  their  address  a  remote  provioce  in  some  half- 
rankled  ID  the  breast  of  the  Dation,  civilised  coantry,  are  tbos  eoabled 
and  the  iDcidentd  which  marked  in  a  few  days  to  come  ioto  contact 
his  second  visit  were  not  cilcalated  with  the  most  advanced  pha.oe  of 
to  appease  the  irritation  which  had  existing  civilisation.  It  is  difficult 
been  created  by  his  first.  It  was  to  conceive  the  effect  of  the  instan- 
at  this  period  that  the  most  pow-  taoeoos  interchange  of  enlightened 
erfal  and  iiiflaentlal  class  in  the  ^od  barbtiroas  ideas,  and  to  follow 
country  sooght  to  carry  oat  the  the  varied  channels  which  are  thus 
▼lews  of  the  nation  by  a  moral  cru-  opened  to  the  spread  of  civilisation, 
sade  directed  against  the  Govern-  forcing  itself  like  a  rising  flood, 
ment,  the  leader  of  which  was  slowly  bnt  surely  along  the  wires  and 
Count  Andrew  Zimoyski,  and  the  rails.  As  men's  minds  are  differ- 
engine  used,  the  celebrated  Agricul-  ently  constituted,  it  is  a  neoessHry 
tural  Society.  The  ostensible  scope  incident  to  the  progress  of  thought 
of  this  organisation  was  to  develop  that  it  should  often  receive  an  un- 
the  national  resources  of  the  conn-  due  impulse  in  an  opposite  sense 
try ;  but  the  questions  which  came  from  that  in  which  it  has  been 
under  consideration  naturally  'in-  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined, 
Tolved  the    discussion  of   social  and  and,  pissing  the  bounds  of   mo<iera- 

^  administrative  problems,  the  eolu-  tion^  find  an  exaggerated  expression 
lion  of  which  directly  affected  the  in  ill-regulated  and  entbusiastic 
civil  action  of  the  Government  of  natures.  It  is'  also  natural  that 
St.  Petersburg.  With  branch  so-  designing  men  should  take  advan- 
cieties  in  every  province,  its  |>ower  tage  of  this  tendency  to  convert  it 
and  influence  soon  became  widely  to  their  own  purposes,  and  that 
felt,  and  the  moderate  party,  as  they  they  should  endeavour,  by  dint  of 
called  themselves,  formed  the  most  method  and  organisation,  to  con- 
sanguine anticipations  of  the  effect  solidate  it  into  a  power  available 
which  a  pressure  thus  legally  ezer-  for  carrying  out  either  their  own 
cised  might  have  upon  the  Central  selfir^h  ends,  or  giving  effect  to  their 
Government.  political  theories.  Hence  there  has 
Tbeir  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  been  called  into  existence  in  almost 
ground    by    the    appearance   of    a  every    country  in    Europe    a  large 

•    new  and  important    element,   which  class    of  society,    whose    represeota- 

tbreatened  seriously    to  disturb    the  live   men  compose-  what    is    called 

political    and  social  aspect  of  affairs.  '*  the    party    of  actii»n,''    and    who 

Thirty  years  had  now    elapsed  since  have  gradually  acquired  such  power 

the  last    Poliiih   revolution,  and   the  and    iiifluence    upon    the    Continent, 

interval  had  worked  a  f<reat  change'  that  the    most    successful     Monarch 

i]p<»n   the  face  of   Europe.     To  the  of    the    time    perceived    from    the 

BQpeifida!  observer     that  change  is  outset  of    his    career    the  necessity 

purely     mechanical ;    to  those     who  of  conciliating  them    by    a    certain 

^      connect    cause    with    effect  it  is    a  qualified  profession    of    their  politic 

great  moral  revolution.     As  the  art  cal  opinions,  and  by    a  very     large 

of'  printing   changed  the  current  of  connivance  in   their    secret  schemes. 

men's  idea?,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  As  the  party  of    action  are    neoes- 

thooght  which  produced   the    great-  sarily    devoid    of    all    experimental 

est    theological    convulsion    of    the  knowledge  of    the    practice  of  gov- 

age ;    so  railways   and  telegraphs  are  em  men  t,    they   are    extremely    theo- 

working    out  the  political   problems  retical,  and  differ  widely  in    opinion 

of  the  day,  and  will  mark  an  epoch  upon    all    points  of  detail ;    so  that 

in    the    moral    history    of   mankind,  whether     Kepublican,    Socialist,    or 

It  is  iiupoesible  to  estimate  the    in-  Constitutional,       they       are      only 

floeuce   which    facility    of   transport  united    upon    one   or    two    general 

must    exercise    upon    those  who,  all  principles.      Of    these    the     natioa- 

their  lives  buried  in  the  recesses  of  ality   theory    is  the  most   effective, 
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becflnee  it  iovoWes  no  particular  the  existeope  of  a  powerlbl  and 
polilical  dogma,  bat  simply  im-  dangeroas  rival,  and  a  struggle 
plies  the  sabversion  of  varions  took  place  for  the  pre-emioeoce. 
existing  goTernmeota  The  class  The  disturbances  which  ensaed 
of  fsociety  which  famishes  the  led  to  tlje  dissolatioo  of  tbe  Agri- 
'*  party  of  action "  is  the  middle  cultaral  Society ;  but  the  mem- 
clues,  or,  as  in  Poland,  where  the  bers,  anwilling  .to  abandon  tbe 
middle  class  properly  so  called  does  policy  they  had  marked  oat  for 
not  exist,  that  grade  of  society  tbem^e1ves,  formed  a  secret  com- 
which  correpponds  to  it  in  other  mittee  oat  of  their  namber,  with 
countries  —  those  persona,  in  fact,  the  object  of  coanterac|ing  the 
whether  aotitled  nobility  or  not,  efiParts  which  the  opposition  party 
who  have  no  large  vested  interests  might  make  to  precipitate  tbe  re- 
in the  coaotry,  bat  who  are  pus*  volationA^  crisis.  They  beiievtd 
Bessed  of  intelligence  and  edaca-  that  patience  was  all  that  w<8 
tion.  needed  to  insnre  tbe  altimate  in- 
The  growth  of  the  urban  popula-  dependence  of  Poland,  and  trosted 
tion,  and  the  diffusion  of  know-  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
ledge  with  the  increased  facilities  to.  gradual  measares  of  reform 
of  its  transmission  bv  railway  and  which  they  hopt:d  by  legitimate 
telegraph,  have  widely  extended  preraure  to  extort  from  the  Boflsiaa 
this  claes  in  Poland  of  late  years;  Government,  so  to  elevate  the^ 
and  tbe  party  of  action  saw  that  masses  that  the  nation  might  be 
a  new  field  was  open  to  its  enter-  enabled  to  triumph  at  hist  by  a 
prise,  and  commenced  some  time  moral  victory.  Tbe  younger  and 
since  its  political  cultivation.  They  more  ardent  spirits  who  nXWtd 
had  considerably  improved  their  round  the  other  party  were  not 
organisation  since  their  first  effort  prepared  to  take  this  philoaophie 
in  1848  to  carry  out  their  European  view  of  the  situation ;  some  of 
policy,  and  have  eiuoe  then  ioces-  them  even  formed  a  third  commit- 
santly  and  indefatfgably  laboured  tee,  and  adopted  MierueLw  ki  as 
to  prepare  the  niitions  for  a  more  their  leader.  Tbe  party  of  action, 
successful  and  unanimous  attempt  nnable  to  control  tbe  forces  they 
It  would  be  difficult  for  one  not  had  set  in  motion,  saw  the  necessity 
initiated  to  say  in  what  countries  of  preparing  for  the  great  straggle 
their  committees  do  not  exist,  or  which  was  inevitable,  and  the  eom- 
into  what  circles  their  agents  have  mer  of  1863  was  the  time  fixed  for 
not  penetrated.  They  are  the  bSte$  the  outbreak.  The  danger  which 
noirs  of  the  npper  classes  abroad,  threatened  the  Russian  Jpower  in 
just  as  Jesuitism  is  the  bugbear  of  Poland  was  imminent.  To  avert 
jProtestantism  in  England,,  and  with  it  the  Government  resorted  to  the 
far  greater  reason.  As  may  readily  expedient  of  the  Conscription  Act« 
be  imagined,  tbe  more  ardent  spirits  which  contained  lists  of  the  sas- 
in  Warsaw  were  speedily  initiated  pected  and  dangerous  youth  of  tbe  < 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  sect,  country  who  were  thus  to  be 
Oommittees  were  formed,  a  propa-  drafted  off  to  tbe  army  serving,  in 
ganda  was  set  on  foot,  and  tbe  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Russia, 
mine  prepared  here  on  the  same  By  enforcing  this  measnre  in  tbe 
scientific  principles  as  bad  been  depth  of  winter  it  was  hoped  that 
followed  in  tbe  case  of  Turkey,  any  outbreak  would  be  rendered 
Hungary  and  Italy.  In  February  impossible;  bot  Providence  had 
1861  tbe  first  decided  demonstra-  willed  it  otherwise,  and  Poland 
tinn  was  made  by  this  party  in  escaped  last  year  almost  witboat 
Warsaw.  Tben  it  was  that  tbe  a  winter  at  all.  The  connectioff 
aristocracy,  or  party  of  order,  as  which  subsisted  between  most  c^ 
represented  by  the  Agricultural  the  emnloj^s  and  tbe  committee, 
Society,  became   really  conscious   of  renderea    tbe    secrecy     which     the 
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GoveromeDt  iotended  to  maiotain  voorable  to  the  raoveaeDt.  It  io- 
with  refereDce  to  the  Dames  of  the  vested  it  with  a  character  of  per- 
oooacripts  impoesible.  Tha«  fore-  maoence  and  Btability  abroad 
warned,  thoce  y oaths  who  foand  wliich  riveted  Earopean  interest 
themselves  doomed,  determined  ra-  far  more  decidedly  toan  when  It 
ther  to  risk  the  chances  of  existence  was  under  the  direction  of  an  no- 
io  the  woods  than  incor  a  certain  known  committee  at  Warsaw.  At 
exile  in  the  deserts  of  Orenbarg.  home,  it  enlisted  in  the  cause  the 
In  opposition  to  the  earnest  re-  moderate  party,  who  had  resisted 
commeoddtions  of  their  own  com-  the  direction  of  the  opposition 
mittee,  and  without  ao^  kind  of  commit t«>e,  and  who  accepted  as  a 
preparation  for  campaigning,  a  compromise  the  Dictatorship  of  a 
thousand  yoaog  men  soddeoly  be-  single  iodividnaL  On  the  .other 
took  themselves  in  January  to  the  hand,  the  measure  was  not  without 
forests  and  morasses  with  which  its  dangers.  By  concentrating  pub- 
tbe  coontry  abounds;  and,  arming  lie  attention  too  closely  upon  the 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  pre-  fortunes  of  one  individual,  the  su(y 
cipitated  a  struggle  which,  com-  cess  of  the  movement  was  apt  to 
menced  at  such  a  season  /Of  the  be  too  much  identified  with  his 
year  and  under  such  auspices,  fate,  and  any  serious  disaster  to 
seemed  even  to  the  party  of  action  him  or  hjs  army  might  compromise 
almost  hopeless.  But  the  mildness  ttie  success  of  the  cause.  For 
of  the  senson  favoured  them;  some  Poland,  a  still  greater  inconveni- 
unexpected  successes  kindled  hope  ence  atten^^ed  the  step.  The  very 
whtn  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  fact  that  the  nomination  of  Langte- 
committee  of  the  party  of  action  wicz  had  satisfied  the  moderate 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  party,  and  enlisted  their  sympa- 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  pro-  thies  in  behalf  of  the  movement, 
cure  arms  and^  ammunition,  and  to  operated  against  him  in  the  minds 
increase  the  number  of  the  bands,  of  those  who  had  been  the  most 
Soon  one  or  two  leaders*  became  violent  opponents  of  that  party, 
known  to  fame  by  the  successes  and  who  distrusted  any  leader  who 
they  achieved,  and  of  these  Lan-  possessed  their  confidence,  more 
giewicz  was  the  most  prominent,  especially  when  he  was  invested 
Meantime  the  party  of  order  stood  not  merely  with  the  military  di- 
aloof,  awnitiog  the  triumph  to  their  rection  of  the  insurrection,  but  was 
policy  which  they  considered  cer-  possessed  of  civil  powers  as  well, 
tain  to  result  from  the  failure  of  the  At  the  head  of  thi^  faction,  Mieros- 
premature  outbreak.  So  far  from  lawski,  who  already,  as  we  have 
these  expectations  being  realised,  seen,  had  mnoy  adherents  in  tke 
the  movement  acquired  greater  pro-  country,  hastened  to  place  him* 
portions  from  day  to  day,  until  it  self.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  al- 
became  evident  that  the  patriotio  lude  to  the  past  history  of  this 
sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large  man,  or  to  the  disasters  by  which 
was  rnu.^ed,  and  that  it  would  not  all  his  enterprises  have  been  iovari- 
do  for  the  most  .powerful  and  in-  ably  characterised.  He  has  only 
fluenrial  class  to  remain  longer  once  taken  part  in  active  operations 
passive  spectators.  Negotiations  during  the  present  struggle,  and  his 
took  place  between  the  committees,  countrymen  accused  him  of  having 
which  resulted  in  the  nominatioa  exhibited  cowardice  upon  that  oo- 
of  Langiewicz  as  Dictator,  a  good  oasion,  and  thus  lost  the  fortunes 
deal  to  the  surprise  of  that  leader,  of  the  day;  at  all  events,  he  left 
and  under  circumtitanoes  which  are  the  band  of  which  for  a  few  days 
not  yet  fully  cleared  up,  and  which  he  had  been  the  leader,  and  re- 
seem  to  have  partaken  more  of  ao-  paired  to  Cracow,  in  the  neighbour- 
cident  than  design.  The  effect  in  hood  of  which  city  his  rival  Langie* 
Europe  was   iu   many   respects   fa-  wicz  was  endeavouring   to  organise 
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an  army.  In  spite  of  the 'efforts  of 
the  Austrian  police  antborities,  he 
managecl  to  conceal  himself  sac- 
cessfally  here,  and  to  carry  out 
those  intrigaes  in  the  camp  of  the 
Dictator  which  at  last  condnoed 
largely  to  his  downfall.  The  pro- 
minence which  had  been  given  to 
Laogiewicz,  while  it  rallied  to  his 
standard  Tolaoteera  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  was  by  no  means 
an  assistance  to  his  military  opera- 
tionja.  His  nomination  was,  in  fact, 
•  premature,  and  bis  position  an  im- 
possible one,  even  for  a  man  of 
genius.  For .  one  of  ordinary  capa^ 
city,  a  fiasco  was  ineritable ;  it  only 
needed  a  traitor  in  the  camp  to 
hasten  the  catastrophe.  The  first 
elements  of  authority  were  want- 
ing. He  possessed  neither  an  army 
to  carry  out  his  military  designs, 
nor  an  adminstrative  machinery  to 
give  efi'ect  to  his  political  views. 
Hunted  from  one  wood  to  another, 
deprived  of  ail  regular  means  of  com- 
mnnication,  how  was  he  to  assume 
the  functioos  of  the  Warsaw  com- 
mittee, and  control  or  direct  the 
movement  throughout  the  whole 
country?  In  the  absence  of  any 
regular  base  of  operations,  without 
artillery,  commissariat,  means  of 
transport,  or  any  of  the  appliances 
of  a  regular  army,  how  was  he  to 
undertake  a  campaign  against  Rus- 
sian troops?  During  the  few  dajs 
of  breathing  time  allowed  him  by 
the  Batssians,  after  a  most  trying 
campaign,  or  rather  series  of  forced 
marches,  the  youths  of  Gaiicia 
flocked  by  hundreds  to  his  standard. 
Without  even  a  nncleus  of  trained  sol- 
diers upon  which  to  form  them,  without 
arms  to  put  into  the  hands  of  these 
undisciplioed  men,  without  tifne  to 
instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the  few 
they  had,  Langiewicz  found  himself 
compelled  once  more  to  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  about 
3000  persons,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger, 
while  some  harboured  designs  fatal 
to  his  authority.  The  Russian  tac- 
tics meantime  Beemed  to  have  been 
to  allow  a  sufficient  crowd  to  col- 
lect, and  then  to  concentrate  upon 


it  an  overwhelming  force.  On  the 
17tb  of  March  Langiewicz  fonnd 
himself  surrounded  by  the  Ras- 
sians,  and,  after  a  short  conflict, 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  eiiemy  at 
bay,  and  passing  the  night  on  the 
field  of  battl&  On  the  followiog 
day  he  was  again  compelled  to  accept 
bati]^,  ar.d  again  his  army'  made  up 
by  heroic  valour  for  tbcfir  want  of 
organisation.  They  had  now  been 
two  days  without  food,  their  am- 
munition was  expended,  and  the 
enemy,  though  beaten  back  with 
loss,  was  still  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, and  closing  round  them. 
The  moment  was  opportune  for 
those  who  wished  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  men  wearied  and 
dishearten^  by  hardship.  The 
murmurs  which  had  been  heard  ia 
tY>e  camp  swelled  ominonaly.  The 
Dictator  found  his  authority  qaes- 
tioned  by  his  own  men,  while  he 
had  no  means  of  closing  their 
mouths  with  food,  or  of  sopp^^iog 
them  with  ammunition  to  repalse 
another  attack  of  the  enemy.  The 
position  was  one  which  would  have 
demoralised  a  greater  spirit  than 
that  which  the  partisan  leader  pos- 
sessed. He  determined  to  leave 
the  orders  which  he  considered  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
army,  and  to  start  him-elf  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  for  another  part  of 
the  country,  with  the  view  of  appearing 
as  Dictator  in  a  new  sphere  of  action. 
The  followiog  was  the  proclamation 
which  be  left  to  be  issued  after  his 
departure : — 

"Brave  and  faithful  Companions,— 
My  office  as  Dictator  requires  my  atten- 
tion to  varioua  civil  and  military  mat- 
ter«,  aiid  to  the  strengtheninK  of  oar 
numerous  b>iDda  fighting  tbe  Mu^icovita 
in  other  pfrtions  of  the  country,  all  of 
which  require  a  better  organisation. 

"This  necessity  forcee  m^  to  leave 
your  ranks  f  jr  a  short  ilme— those  ranks 
in  which  I  have  been  sinoe  the  first  night 
of  ibe  iiisurrection.  I  had  hoped  not  to 
have  been  forced  to  leave  yoii  wiibodt 
sharing  ia  a  fiisC  victory ;  for  this  reason 
Itoaidht  a  battle  near  Miechow;  I  ►top- 
ped at  Chrobierz,  and  fought  the  bloody 
eDcounier  of  Grochowidka. 

»«I  do  not  Uke  leave  of  you.    The 
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objects  of  my  journey  requiring  secrecy, 
I  caanot  tell  you  whither  I  am  directing 
my  course.  I  take  with  me  sevend  offi- 
cers to  supply  other  detachmeots  with 
commaDders.  Thirty  laucers  will  accom- 
psmj  me  as  an  escort,  and  will  afterwards 
return  to  camp.  I  have  divided  my 
corps  in  two  parts  with  distinct  com- 
manders, and  I  have  given  instrucitons 
to  these. 

•*  We  have  all  sworn  to  fight.  I  shall 
keep  my  promise,  companions,  and  ex- 
pect obedience  on  your  part,  and  a  faith- 
ftU  service  to  the  cause  of  our  count ry. 

"  We  will  continue  to  fight  Russia  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty  until  we  ob- 
tain the  liberty  and  independence  of  our 
oountiy. 

(Signed)     K.  Lanqiewicz." 

The  iotrigues  which  existed  in 
the  camp  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Langiewicz  to  stay  and  see 
these  orders  carried  out  He  took 
most  of  his  own  staff  with  him 
across  the  Galician  frontier,  |hopiog 
to  pa.o8  onobeerved  into  the  Pala- 
tinate of  LnbliOy  and  avoid  the 
m  Ba?slan  troops  by  taking  a  short 
cat  through  the  AastrisD  provinato. 
When  day  broke  upon  the  hungry 
harassed  men  he  had  left  behind, 
their  indignation  at  finding  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  leader 
knew  DO  bounds.  Only  one  de- 
tachment, commanded  by  Czachow* 
ski,  which  had  left  the  "day  be- 
fore, succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  Bossian  army  and  reaching  the 
mountains  of  St,  Croix.  A  general 
panic  seized  those  who  woke  on  the 
morning  of  the  20tb,  which  resulted 
in  a  scramble  for  Galicia,  The 
plans  for  a  division  of  the  army 
were  disregarded  ;  the  leaders  who 
remained  found  themselves  without 
authority  ;  the  cottp  was  so  unex- 
pected ;  the  desertion,  to  the  great 
mass  of  persons  who  did  not  un- 
derfctand  the  intrigues  which  had 
forced  it  upod  Langiewicz,  seemed 
BO  base,  that  the  whole  army  was 
demoralised,  and  retreated  precipi- 
tately towards  Cracow. 

Many  of  them  escaped  capture  by 
the  Austrian  patrols  on  the  frontier, 
and  reached  that  town  wearied  and 
disheartened,  to  spread  the  sad  de- 
tails among  the  anxious  and  gloomy 


population ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  brought  in  as  prison* 
ers  by  the  Austrians.  and  lodged  in 
the  riding-school,  and  other  pnblio 
buildings  in  the  town.  On  the 
day  of  my  arrival  Langiewicz  was 
brought  in  a  prisoner,  and  placed 
ID  the  castle  ;  bat  air  access  to  him 
was  forbidden,  so  I  contented  my- 
self with  going  to  the  ridingsobool 
to  see  fbe  d^i$  of  his  late  army. 
A  company  of  Austrian  soldiers 
grouped  round  the  eotrance  kept 
off  the  crowd  which  bad  collected 
under  the  trees  oppoi^ite  the  build* 
ing,  and  which  was  composed  of  a 
large  proportion  of  women.  All 
were  anxious,  under  various  pre- 
texts, to  obtain  admittance,  but 
only  a  certain  number  were  let  in 
at  a  time,  and  these  ostensibly  only 
upon  the  ground  of  relations  or 
friends  being  among  the  prisoners  ; 
but  really  no  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians  was  shown  to 
relaxing  as  much  as  possible  the 
strictness  of  their  guard.  The 
soldiers  and  the  people  seemed  to 
understand  each  other  perfectly, 
and  a  little  patience  and  civility 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. The  interior  of  the  build* 
inf^  presented  a  curious  sight :  about 
150  ragged,  Lalf-starved,  footsore 
young  men  were  here  collected  to- 
gether—  some  l^ing  asleep  on  the 
straw,  with  which  the  floor  was 
abundantly  littered  —  others  gaz- 
ing listlessly  at  the  motley 
groups  which  filled  the  body  of  the 
large  room,  or  patching  their  torn 
garments  or  their  blistered  feet. 
Moving  restlessly  about  were  women 
in  black,  with  anxious  sympathising 
countenances,  and  with  crinolines 
and  shawls  distended  by  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  or  creature  com- 
forts, which  they  had  surreptitiously 
brought  in  for  the  famished  and 
ragged  insurgents.  Here  you  saw 
an  elderly  female  with  her  petticoats 
over  her  head,  and  two  or  three 
sturdy  youths  extracting  •articles 
frum  her  under  garments  ;  there  a 
gentleman  was  putting  a  half-clad 
figure  into  his  own  paletot,  aod 
watchiog     the     opportuoity     when 
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tbey  might  Blip  out  arm  iD-arm  paat   anziefy  to  escape,  as  without  dothei 
the     g(x>d-Qatared     aeutriep.     Here   or  money   their    predicament  wodd 
was  a  1(0 ot  of  haogry  men  empty-    not  be  roach  improved.      However, 
iDg  a  hamper  and  eagerly  discoasiDg   a    eobecripiion     was    speedily    got 
iU    cootents ;    in   one   corner,    with   up    in  the    town,  charitable    ladies 
very   Utile  ceremony,, two  lads  were    booght  food  and  raiment,  and  nlli- 
changiog  their  trooeers,  and  trying    mattfly   the    greater    number    were 
on    bootp.    N%    sooner    was   a  pri*>    provided     fbr    somehow    or    oiher. 
soner   Bofficiently    transmogrlBed    to    One  m-tn  I  observed  whose  Tartar 
pass^  for   a   respectable  member  of   pby^iogoomy  plainly  showed    a  dif- 
society,    than    he   gave    hi9  arm  to    ferent  origin  from  that  of  bia  com* 
a  lady    and  walked  out   under  her   panions ;  he  turned  out  to  be  a  de- 
escort    with     an     assumed    air    of  serter  from  the   Bussiaa  army,  be> 
dignity    and    nonchalance,  flattering   longing  to  one*  of  the  eastern   pro- 
himself,  perhape,  that  the  Anatriau   vinces  of  the  Empire^     He  was  quite 
guard  did    not  know    that  be  was   unable  to  make  himself  oodersuiod, 
escaping.    The    fact   was   that   the   but  seemed  perfectly  contented  with 
Austriuns     had    more    upon    their   hia  lot    \  Soon  the  presence  of  so 
shoulders  than  they   could  comfort-   many  refugee  insurgents  became  ap- 
ably  mnnage.    In  one  way  or  other   parent  in  the  streets  of  Cracow.    It 
nearly    2000   men    had    fallen    into,    was  not  difficult  to  tell  tboe«  who 
or     rather    passed     through,    their   bad  been  in  the  wars  —  a  very  lew 
handa ;   for   a   prisoner    must   have   weeks    of    hardship    and    ezporare 
wanted     ingenuity    indeed   who   re*   leave  their  traoea  on  the  hce  •  and 
mained    a   prisoner    long.    Still,  so   even   though   nothing   in    the  dresi 
far    as   appearances    went,    Langie-    indicated   the    recent   occupation  of 
wicz*8    army,    like   hioiself,    was    in   the  wearer,  it  was  not  easily  to  he 
captivity*    The  fact  that  an  Austrian   concealed  ;    but    many    were   either 
soldier    bad    been    killed    the    same   without   means  of  disguising  them- 
morning  by  the  Russians,  who  had   selves,  or  did  not  care  to  t«ke  the 
violated    the  frontier   in  pursuit  of   trouble.      The  day  of  mystery  had 
the  ioBurgents,  was    a  circumstance   gone  by  ;  the  whole  town  was  in  a 
which  did  not  tend    to  render  the   ferment ;   committees  were   sitting ;. 
Austrian       Boldiers       unnecessarily   insurgents   expatiating    on  the  past 
severe  with  the  latter.       ludeed,  a   or  future  ;   gossips  retailing  news ; 
very  strong  feeling  of  ezapperation    women  engaged  in  acts  of  benevo- 
had   sprunfT  up    between  the    Aas-   lence  and   charity.    Everybody  was 
trian  and  Buesian  troo|>s ;   while,  as   in     black,    every    countenance    was 
most  of  the  Austrian  regiments  em-   gloomy  and  anxious,  and  a  feeling 
ployed  in  Galicia  had  been  recruit-   of  despondent  restlessness    pervaded 
ed  in  that  province,  there  was  every    the  community.    There  is  a  quaint 
inolination  to  be  as  lenient  as  pos-   old  square  in  Oraoow,  with  a  cathe> 
Bible  in  their  dealings  with  the  in-   dral     on    one    side,    some     publie 
Burgents.    As  all  those  of  the  more   buildings  on  the  other,  and  a  large 
respectable    classes    who   had    been   covered  marketpplaoe  down  the  cen- 
with    Langiewicz  had   succeeded    in   tre.      Here   peasant   women    crowd 
escaping   from   durance   during    the   on     market    days    in     picturesque 
first   twenty-four   hour^  the   men    I   dfesees,    and     sell    vegetables ;     at 
saw  were  of  an   inferior  condition,    other  times  they  leave  it  to  excited 
I   conversed  with    many  who  were   groups  of  patriots.      There  is  alwajs 
either  domestic  servants  or  artisans,   a  sort  of  movement  going  on  here, 
and  was  surprised  to  lind  into  how   and  if  yon  get  tired  of  the  solitude 
low  a  grade  in  society  the  patriotic   of  your  chamber   you  can   go  out 
feeling  had  spread.     Most  of  them   and  find  in  a  moment  sonoe  melaa- 
were    from    the    Kingdom,    and    as   choly    friend    with     whom    to    dis- 
they  had  no  friends  in  Cracow  some   course    on  passing   events,  or  from 
of    them   manifested    no  particular   whom   the    last   pieoe   of   excitii^ 
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lotelligenoe  may  be  gleaned  ;  but  the 
qaestioo,  as  I  have  already  said,  which, 
ohitfly  agitated  the  pablio  mind  at 
this  momeot,  was  the  effect  likely  to 
be  produced  abroad  by  the  events 
which  were  now  transpiring. 

I  have  endeavoared,  in  as  con- 
densed a  form  as  possible,  to  give 
the  history  of  the  movement  np  to 
this  point,  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  condition  of  feeling  in  Proseian, 
Austrian,  and  Bossian  Poland,  as 
%  influenced  by  the  different  systems 
adopted  by  the  several  Govern- 
men  IS,  and  to  narrate  the  circum- 
stances which  prodnced  the  actual 
situation  of  affairs  as  they  existed 
on  my  arrival  at  Cracow.  It  will 
easily  be  perceived  now,  why  on 
calm  consideration  the  cause  itself 
did  not  seem  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  the 
movement,  and  most  capable  of 
judging,  to  have  suffered  by  tlie 
capture  of  the  Dictator.  *  In  the 
first  place,  the  fnsion  of  parties, 
so  essential  to  its  ultimate  success, 
was  in  a  great  measure  achieved 
by  the  nomination  of  Langiewicz. 
Duripg  his  brief  reign  the  aristo- 
cracy had  all  more  or  less  become 
compromised  in  the.  insurrection, 
and  could  not,  even  if  they  had 
desired,  now  abandon  it  In  the 
second,  with  the  fall  of  Langiewicz, 
his  dangerous  rival,  Mieroslawski, 
disappeared,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  from  the  scene.  The  party 
whoM  bond  of  union  was  antagon- 
ism to  the  Dictator,  ceased  to  exist 
when  he  resigued  his  functions  in 
that  capRcity,  and  with  it  fell  their 
leader.  Dincredited  by  his  previous 
achievements,  he  was  now  execrated 
as  the  prime  cause  of  the  late  dis- 
aster, and  not  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced members  of  the  party  of 
action  would  venture  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as^a  colleague.  A  gene- 
ral sentiment  of  cohesion  was  pro- 
duced by  the  very  exigencies  of 
^he  situation.  The  crisis  was  too 
grave  to  indulge  in  petty  animosi- 
ties, or  allow  petty  ambition  to 
triumph.  For  the  moment  there 
was  a  universal  rush  to  the  rescue, 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  where  the 


mistake  had  been,  how  it  was  to  be 
remedied,  and  to  think  what  it  was 
best  to  do  next ;  but,  as  nsual  when 
there  is  no  leader  of  decided  emi- 
nence, there  were  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  upon  the  subject. 
Before  people  had  had  time  to  re- 
flect, there  was  an  impulse  to  ap-  • 
point  another  Dictator ;  and  in  sftite 
<»f  the  failure  of  the  last,  there  were 
those  who  thooj;ht  themselves  'ca- 
pable of  filling  the  office.  Persona 
like  myself,  who  were  necessarily 
not  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  various  projects  dis- 
cussed by  the  committees  which  sat 
at  Cracow,  could  only  follow  vaguely 
the  course  of  events,  or  obtain  a 
confused  notion  of  the  diffii^ulties 
which  at  such  a  crisis  must  always 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  impede 
the  current  of  affairs.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  two  great  political 
sections  which  bad  hitherto  always 
found  themselves  in  antagonism,  to 
forget  completely  their  old  preju- 
dicts;  and  though  tbev  were  ani- 
mated by  the  l^t  intentions,  and 
were  most  anxious  to  conceal  from 
strangers  anv  want  of  harmony  in 
their  councils,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  human  nature  to  suppose  that 
they  both  took  the  same  view  as  to 
the  most  expedient  measures  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  useless  now  to  recur 
to  the  points  of  difference  which 
arose,  as  they  were  all  settled  more 
or  less  satisfactorily  at  last,  and  both 
sides  were  driven  by  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  into  making  concessions 
for  the  common  cause.  Whether  or 
not  the  truce  is  a  hollow  one,  time 
alone  can  show ;  but  it  was  precipi- 
tated in  an  unexpected  way  by  the 
appearance  of  the  following  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  Warsaw  Cen- 
tral Committee,  resuming  the  func- 
tions which  they  had  abdicated  on 
the  nomination  of  Langiewicz  :~ 

"  Wahsaw,  %-lth  March. 
**  PUOCLAHATIOJf. 

*'  The  Central  Committee,  as  National 
Goveroment,  informs  the  nation  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  Dic^ 
titor,  Langiewicz,  by  the  Aastrian  Grov- 
emment,  the  supreme  national  authority 
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has  been  resomed  by  tfaem.  With  a 
yiew  to  guarantee  the  oountrj  from  the 
oonfusioti  that  might  arise  from  attempts 
to  seize  the  supreme  power  by  any  sin- 
gle individual,  the  araomptioQ  of  dicta- 
torial authority,  or  of  any  other  farm  of 
government,  fvbether  at  home  or  abroad, 
is  declared  treasonable." 

There  were  donbtlesa  those  at  Ora- 
.  cow  who  were  disconcerted  at  the  snd- 
denaess  of  the  measure,  which  was  in 
iiftct  the  act  or  a  single  iodividnal,  siooe 
killed  in  a  duel,  but  which  product  a 
good  efifect  in  one  respect,  that  it  re- 
called to  the  minds,  of  the  Cracow  peo- 
fctbe  existence  of  a  very  influential 
y  at  Warsaw,  for  it  was  not  nnna- 
tnral  that,  Cracow  being  for  the  time 
the  centre  of  the  movement,  the  per- 
sons interested  in  it  there  should  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  initia- 
tive. Anything,  however,  was  bet- 
ter than  chaos  ;  and  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Langiewicz,  there  was  a 
period  when  everybody  wanted  to 
do  what  was  beet,  but  no  one  knew 
bow  to  do  it,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  tell  them.  Now,  at  least,  there 
was  a  point  d'appuL  No  doubt  there 
were  prejudices  to  be  got  over  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  all  along 
objected  to  the  direction  of  affairs 
being  undertaken  by  any  secret 
society  ;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
alternative  had  been  tried  and  had 
failed.  The  only  thing  remain- 
ing was  a  compromise  between 
the  t?70  rival'  committees,  and 
discnsAions  to  bring  this  about 
occupied  the  leaders  of  the  parties 
daring  that  moment  of  lull  which 
succeeded  the  downfall  of  Langie- 
wicz. The  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion without,  no  less  than  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis  within,  tend^ 
to  fticilitate  this  fusion.  Both 
parties  felt  toat  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  upon  them ;  that  nothing 
would  be  more  fatal  to  the  good 
opinion  they  desired  to  obtain  than 
the  idea  of  any  split  in  the  camp. 
The  aristocrHcy  were  extremely 
anxious  to  dissipate  any  impres- 
sion which  might  exist  abroad  that 
the     movement    tras    revolutionary 


in  the  democratic  Benee  of  the 
term.  They  were  fairly  committed 
to  it,  and  could  best  prove  its  true 
character  by  going  thoroughly  along 
with  it,  and  using  their  influence 
as  best  they  might  with  those  tb^ 
bad  formerly  opposed.  Their  an- 
tagonists were  too  glad  to  obtain 
such  valuable  cooperation  to  make 
any  unnecessary  difficulties.  Th^ 
too  decided  on  substituting  for  poh- 
tical.  theories  practical  execution ; 
and  both  sides  at  once  recognised 
the  strength  which  such  a  onion 
would  give  them,  and  the  benefi- 
cial efiect  it  would  produce  opon 
foreign  cabinets.  Henceforward 
there  was  to  be  no  party  of  action, 
no  moderate  party ;  each  and  all 
were  to  combme  to  make  Poland 
independent  of  Russia,  and  to 
allow  no  sectional  jealousy  to  inter- 
fere with  the  one  great  national  aim. 
There  was  one  other  respect  in 
which  the  experience  gained  duriog 
the  Dictatorship  was  most  nsefoL 
The  inexpediency  of  massing  to- 
gether large  bodies  of  undisciplined 
men  had  been  made  apparent  by 
the  disaster  which  befell  Langie- 
wicz*8  army.  Hitherto  the  Poles 
had  regarded  with  feelings  akin 
to  discontent  tlie  scatter^  bands 
which  might  harass  the  enemy,  but 
could  not  signalise  the  insarrection 
by  any  grand  military  operation. 
Unused  to  guerilla  tactics,  and  im- 
bued with  the  traditions  and  asso- 
ciations of  regalar  warfare^  their 
ambition  was  to  form  an  army 
which  might  meet  the  Russians  in 
the  field,  and  settle,  by  a  few  de- 
cisive actions  the  fate  of  their 
country.  Any  such  hope  was  now 
clearly  delosive :  circumstances  ren- 
dered the  formation  of  an  army 
impossible,  and  victory  must  be 
considered  to  consist,  not  in  meet- 
ing and  defeating  the  enemy,  bnt 
in  co-existing  with  him,  and  keep- 
ing the  country  in  a  state  of  chronic 
disorganisation.  Cracow  was  the 
natural  and  most  available  centre 
for  concerting  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  this  system  of  partisan 
warfare,  and  it  was  still  therdbre  an 
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interef^iDg  post  of  obeervatioD.  I  it  will  be  necesBary  to  ctobb  the 
shall  hope  id  my  next  letter  to  be  frontier,  and  thongh  the  conditions 
able  to  detail  more  fully  the  na*  there  are  not  particularly  favour- 
tore  of  the  operations  which  were  able  to  the  prosecution  of  calm  in- 
undertaken  in .  this  sense,  as  well  vestigation  and  inquiry,  still,  with* 
as  to  describe  the  movement  as  out  visiting  Warsaw  itself,  it  will 
^een  from  within  the  Kingdom  ;  for  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  just 
Galicia,  though  thoronghlv  Polish  estimate  of  the  force  and  vitality 
in  sentiment,  is  after  all  only  a  of  the  movement,  or  to  venture 
base  of  operations.  To  witness  the  upon  an  opinion  as  to  its  ultimate 
mode  in  which  they  are  carried  oat  prospects  of  success. 


CHARLBS    JAMES    BLOHFIELD. 

This  Is   a  very  natural  mark  of  .in  order    to  effect  which,  he  often 

respect  from  a  son  to  the  memory  rose  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 

of  hiH  father.     As  a  biography  the  and     his     recreations     ii[ere     found 

book  is  well   written,   and   not  too  cfaiefiy  in  scribbling  verses,  making 

long.     Whether  it  is  quite  the  thing  an  electric  machine  for  his  own  use, 

for  a  cbnd  to  write  about  a  parent,  and    in    music.     Thus   the   delicate 

18  a  question  which  may  be  answer-  little   fellow  grew   up,  surmounting, 

ed    in  more  ways  than  one.      But  as  he  advanced  in  years  the  feeble- 

bere  is    the   son's  writing,  and  we  neps  to  which   he   seems    never    to 

must  deal   with    it   as    we  find    it.  have   yielded,    and    holding    always 

We  shHlI  endeavour,  at  least,  to  do  to  one   judgment  in  regard   to  his 

fall  jastice  to  the  subject                    '  own  career  in  after  life— ^*  he  meant 

Charles  James  BlomfieI<^,  late  to  be  a  Bishop.*' 
Bishop  of  London,  was  the  eldest  It  seems  that  his  father  thought 
son  of  Charles  Blomfield,  a  school-  at  one  time  of  transferring  Charles 
master  in  Bury  St.  Edmund?.  He  James  to  Eton,  to  which,  indeed, 
Was  born  on  the  29th  of  May  1786,  after  being  examined  in  17 ..'9,  he 
and  after  receiving  the  rudiments  was  admitted  on  the  foundation, 
of  his  education  under  his  father.  But  something  in  the  air  of  the 
was  sent,  when  eight  years  old,  to  place  displeased  the  pedagogue,  so 
the  grammar-echool  of  his  native  young  Blomfield  was  carried  back 
town.  In  constitution  he  appears  to  Bury.  There  he  remained  till 
to  have  been  delicate  from  his  birth,  1804,  when  he  was  eritered  as  a 
being  subject  to  affections  of  the  pensioner  at  Trinity  College,  and 
chest ;  and  his  stature  was  for  a  in  the  following  year  he  gained  a 
while  so  diminutive,  that  his  com-  scholarship.  It  was  the  commence- 
panionR  gave  him  the  nickname  of  ment  of  a  career  as  brilliant  and 
Tit  Blomfield.  Neither  the  deli-  successful  as,  in  modern  times  at 
cacy  of  bis  constitution,  however,  least,  has  been  run  in  Cambridge. 
nor  the  feebleness  of  his  frame,  pre-  Blomfield  soon  discovered,  that  if 
▼ented  his  attaining  to  early  dis-  he  meant  to  take  a  foremost  place 
tinctioa  He  was  a  remarkably  in  the  University,  he  must  give  him- 
forward  boy,  very  quick,  and  very  self  up,  even  more  than  he  had  here- 
diligent.  Not  content  to  outstrip  tofore  done,  to  severe  study.  The 
bis  contemporaries  in  classics,  he  boys  from  Bury,  though  well  taught, 
studied  of  his  own  accord  modern  proved  inferior  in  some  important 
languages,    chemistry,    and    botany,  parts    of    scholarship    to    tho^e    of 

*  The  Life  of  Charles  Jamee  Blomfield,  late  Bishop  of  Lohdon.'     By  his  Son, 
the  Be  V.  Alfred  Blomfield.    John  Murray,  London. 
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Eton  and  the  Charterhouse,  and  yoong 
Blom field  was  determiDed  to  make 
good  this  deficiency,  let  the  struggle 
cost  what  it  miglit.  Be  got  luto 
the  habit  of  speodiog  sixteeo,  often 
eighteen,  houfd  oat  of  the  twentj- 
fonr  over  his  books,  and  every  day  he 
wrote  a  piece,  either  of  Greek  or  La> 
tin,  as  au  exercise.  This  latter  prac- 
tice he  rendered  less  irksome,  by  in- 
dulging occasionally  in  the  conoposi- 
tion  of  an  original  essay.  In  general, 
however,  he  contented  himeelf  with 
first  translating  a  passage  out  of  some 
classic  author  into  English,  and  by- 
and-by,  after  the  interval  of  a  day  or 
two,  re-translating  it,  that  he  might 
compare  his  own  with  the  original  ver- 
sion. The  consequence  was,  that  dar- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  his  resi- 


very  elaborate  note>booki>,  written  with 
that  caligraphy  which  scholars  had  not 
yet  learned  to  despise.  A  Bury  friend 
meeting  him  in  the  streets  of  Cambridge, 
in  a  loDg  vacation,  e:rc]ttimed,  'Why, 
Charles  Blomfield,  I  believe  if  you  drop- 
ped from  the  sky  you  would'  be  found 
with  a  book  in  your  band.'  '* 

Industry  such  aa  this,  combined 
with  talents  of  no  common  order, 
prod  need  its  ineTi  table  resnlta 
Blomfield  carried  off  every  prize  for 
which  he  competed,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  a  nervous  irritability,  un- 
der which  he  more  or  less  laboured 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
dttys.  He  acquired,  at  the  same 
time,  the  respect  of  his  tutors,  and 
gathered  round  him  a  circle  of 
friends,  all   destined    to    becotue  in 


dence,  he  not  only  read  through  Aria-  ^^^^  ^^^  more  or  less  diaiioguisbed. 


tophaues,  all  the  Greek  tragedians, 
Herodotus,  Thuoydides,  and  a  great 
part  of  Cicero,  but  made  hiuiself 
an  accurate  grammarian  and  ety- 
mologist, capable  of  holding  his  own 
against  the  best  scholar  whom  either 
Eton  or  the  Charterhouse  had  sent  up. 
But  this  was  not' achieved  without  a 
severe  strain  upon  his  energies,  and 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  at 
all,  had  he  not  been  as  meiljodical  in 


Among  these  may  be  specified 
James  Henry  Monk,  first  professor 
of  Greek,  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Gloucester ;  the  late  Baron  Al- 
derson ;  Sharpe ;  Hustler  of  Trinity, 
a  name  well  known ;  Frederick 
Pollock,  now  Chief  Battw  ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  coarse,  his 
own  younger  brother,  Edward  Va- 
lantine '  Blomfield,  and  Thomss 
Bennell.  ~    The     society     of     these 


the  distribution  of  his  time,  as  he  was   young  men,  most  of  them  his  eqaals, 
'•  Some  his  superiors   m    natural  abi- 

lity, proved  of  the  greatest  use  to 
Blomfield.  It  checked  the  self-ap- 
preciation which  clever  lads  easily 
acquire,  and  hindered  it  from  de- 
generating into  conceit  It  helped 
likewise  to  cut  off  from  his  man- 
ners the  ruat  which  youths  brought 
up  in  a  country  town  seldom  en- 
tirely escape,  and  of  which  some 
faint  traces  might  to  the  last  be 
discerned  in  the  shyness  with  which 
he  was  occasionally  afflicted.  And  it 
was  attended  with  no  CQnntervaQ- 
leg  disadvantages.  Blomfield's  set 
was  not  a  fast  set,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  that  term;  it  was  a 
lively  set,  and  a  witty  ~  able  to  re- 
lish fun  in  every  shape,  except  when 
profaneness  and  obscenity  might 
fall  upon  and  dull  its  lustre.  <'Few 
persons,"  writes  Chief  Baron  Pol- 
lock,  «<were  equal   to   him    (Blom- 


careiul  never  to  throw  away  the  small 
est  portion  of  it. 

*'  His  day,^'  says  bis  son  and  biogra- 
pher, **  was  generally  thus  divided.  Kis- 
iog  in  time  Tor  ihe  early  chapel  serv  ce, 
which  he  never  missed  duriug  bis  under- 
q^ruduate  life  except  when  prevented  by 
':  ess,  be  began  reading  at  nine;  at 
:..'1\'  allowed  himstlf  two  hours*  re- 
«  f  'n,  walking  or  rowiug,  oroccasion- 
..l^y  a  game  at  billiards ;  dined  at  two, 
the  college  dinner  hour;  and,  return ing 
to  his  books  at  three,  read  without  inter- 
ruption till  twelve  at  night,  aud  occa- 
sionally till  three  in  the  morning. '  Some- 
times he  alternated  his  work,  one  week 
Bitting  up  till  three,  and  the  next  rising 
at  four.  Uhe  remonstrances  of  frieofjS 
or  phyalcians  who  warned  him  tliai  he 
read  loo  hard,  were  in  vain.  The  ob- 
jects which  he  had  feet  before  him  must 
be  ^aihedj'at  whatever  cost  of  time  and 
health.    Of  his  industry  at  tiiis  period 


some  proofs  still  remain  in  the  shape  of  field)  in  the  point  and   livelineas  of 
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hw  talk  —  yel   I   never   heard  him  Oaiag,   afterwards    Lord    Lansfdale, 

originate    or    repeat  an   expression  being  first,  'and  Bland  of  St.  John's 

which,  as  a   bishop,   he  coald  wish  second.      Bat,    to    compensate    for 

unsaid;  and  though  he  largely  con-  this,     BIomQeld    Carried    away    the 

tribated    to   the    vivacity  of  every  Chancellor's    classical    medal ;    and 

party    where  he   was    present,    and  in    the   following    year    gained    the 

was  the  anthor  of   mnny  witty  and  member's  prize  for  a  Latin  disserta- 

smart   sayings,*  which   were    handed  tion. 

abont,  he  never  forgot  the  decern  m  A  yonth  capable  of  snch  an 
that  belonged  to  the  path  of  life  be  academical  career  seldom  fails,  no- 
had  already  chosen.'*  less  there   be  some   moral   obliqaitv 

BIoomfield*s  passion  was  for  clas-  about  him,  of  attaining  to  emi- 
sics;  but  as  the  highest  honours  nenoe  in  afterlife.  Blomfield  may 
in  Cambridge  were  'bestowed  then,  be  said  never  to  have  stood  still. 
as  they  are  now,  on  mathematical  He  was  elected  l>^eIlow  of  Trinity 
ezcelleooe,  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1809,'  and  immediately  set  about 
towt^da  the  close  of  1806,  to  give  the  work  on  which  his  fame  as  a 
up  almost  the  whole  of  hi:)  time  to  scholar  mainly  rests — his  edition  of 
that  study.  He  had  already '  won  the  Plays  of  JSschylus.  Not  that 
the  Craven  scholarsliip,  for  which  this  was  by  any  means  his  first 
be  was  examined  by  Person,  on  effort  in  the  character  of  a  classical 
which  occasion,  by-the-by,  the  fol-  cfritic.  He  had  already  contributed 
lowing  incident  occurred.  Among  to  the  *  EJioburgh  Review '  several 
ether  passages  given  to  Blomfield  to  articles,  particularly  two,  upon- 
translate,  was  a  difficult  and  cor*  Butler  of  Shrewsbury's  edition  of 
ropt  chorus  in  ^^chylus,  to  which  •  -^schylus,'  which  attracted  a  greaV 
Purson  had  applied  emendations,  deal  of  attention.  Bat  articles^ 
Having  carefully  read  these  emenda-  contributed  to  reviews  and  magar 
lions  at  home,  and  retaining  them  zines  seldom  much  outlive  the 
well  in  his  memory,  Blomfield  month  or  the  quarter  of  their  iocu- 
brought  them  out  with  excellent  batioo.  Blomfield's  u&c-hylus  stiTli 
effect  at  the  proper  momer.t,  and  keeps  its  place  on  the  bookshelves 
secured  forthwith  what  he  never  of  English  scholars  of  the.  age  that 
afterwards  forfeited,  the  admiration  is  passing,  ilt  may  not  hold  the 
and  respect  of  the  examiner.  He  rank  which  it  once'  did  either  there 
was  equally  successful  the  same  or  elsewhere,  because  the  scholar- 
year  in  gaining  Browne's  prize,  for  ship  of  1863  has  left  the  scholarship 
a  Greek  ode  on  the  death  of  Nel-  of  1809-24  far  behind.  Bat  there 
Bon.  But  mathematics  proved  a  it  stands.  BJomfi^ld's  articles,  on 
sore  trial  to  him,  and  the  more  so,  the  contrary,  with  the  controversies 
that  all  his  friends,  ^  including  his  to  which  they*  gave  rise,  are  clean 
tator,  discouraged  his  attempt  to  forgotten.  Let  as  pause,  therefore, 
master  them.  Blomfield's  resolu-  for  a  moment,  in  our  history  of  the 
tion  was,  however,  unalterable,  and,  good  Bishop,  in  order  to  tell  the- 
as  usual,  it  carried  him  through,  younger  among  our  readers  who  the 
He  appears  in  the  interval  between  men  of  the  day  were,  and  what  thie- 
1806  and  1808  to  have  worked  in  subjects  that  mainly  occupied  their 
couples,  t^o'  to  speak,  with  his  friend  scholarly  attention  fifty  or  sixty 
Frederick  Pollock.    The  i me  excelled  years  ago.. 

in  classics,  the  other  in  mathematics ;       In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and 

and  they  so  managed   matters  as  to  beginning   of    the    present    century^. 

give  and.  receive    no    inconsiderable  the  Continent  of  Europe  was  Ctosed 

share    of    mutual    assistance.    With  against    Englishmen,    and    England 

all    bis    exertions,    however,    Bloni-  against  foreigners  —  not  only  against 

field    missed    by    two    the    highest  merchants,    traders,   and    politician?, 

place  in  the  tripos.     He  came  out  but  against  scholars   likewise.       By 

third     wrangler  •—  Bickersteth    of  fits  and  starts,  indeed,  the  Grsecistti 
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of  CJermany,  adTaBoing  already  to 
the  emineDoe  which  tbey  have  sinoe 
aitained,  made  both  their  Dames 
and  their  works  known  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  Bat  each  knowledge, 
as  it  was  never  followed  up  by  per- 
sonal, and  seldom  by  literary  inter- 
course, had  little  effect  in  concili- 
ating differences,  or  breaking  down 
national  prejudices.  Indeed,  effects 
the  very  opposite  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced, particularly  in  this  conntry. 
When  Porson,  for  example,  got  into 
his  controversy  with  Hermann,  al- 
most all  England  took  Person's  part 
—  and  German  scholarship,  very 
little  examined  for  its  own  sake, 
became  a  sort  of  byword  of  deri- 
sion both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
This  is  an  event  in  bygone  times, 
perhaps  less  to  be  wondered  at  than 
lamented ;  for  Person,  while  he 
lived,  was  as  mnch  at  the  head  of 
the  Eoglfsh  School  of  Greek  litera- 
ture as  Pope  in  his  day  had  been 
at  the  head  of  English  poetry.  His 
word  was  law  —  so  much  so,  that  to 
have  called  in  question  the  most 
extravagant  of  his  dicta,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  reputation 
of  the  doubter  as  a  scholar. 

Person  died  in  1808,  and  then  it 
began  to  be  discovered,  that  great 
as  he  was  in  correcting  the  texts  of 
his  authors,  he  was  neither  so  sedu- 
lous nor  so  successful  as  he  might 
have  been  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
sense  of  wliat  tbey  wrote.  He  had 
been  a  critic  rather  of  words  than 
of  things,  an  emendator,  not  a  com- 
mentator, in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term.  English  Grsecists  accord- 
ingly did  what  Alexander's  generals 
had  done  at  bis  decease;  tbey  fell 
asunder,  and  divided  among  them 
the  empire  over  which  Person  had 
long  reigned  supreme.  iThe  leaders 
of  the  school  which  went  furthest 
apart  frpra  Person's  principles,  were 
Samuel  Parr,  Obarles  Barney,  and 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury.  They  were 
all  men  of  mark;  each,  however, 
Laving  his  own  particular  idiosyn- 
cracy.  Of  Parr,  it  has  been  justlv 
said,  that  his  scholarship,  though 
prodigious,  was  never  so  used  as  to 
be  of  the  smallest   benefit ,  to    the 


world.  Bnroey,  with  mnch  tsste, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  lacked 
critical  acamen.  Butler,  possesnog 
some  skill,  and  more  industry, 
overlaid  hia  text  with  quotatioos 
from  other  commentators,  and  not 
nnfrequently  lost  himself,  and  coo- 
fused  his  readers,  amid  the  dost 
which  he  had  heedlessly  excited. 
A  second  school,  which  professed 
to  be  but  the  disciples  of  Ponoo, 
while  it  laboured,  like  him,  to  ar- 
rive at  absolute  correctaesa  of  text, 
endeavoured,  in  language  of  its 
own,  to  clear  up  whatever  aeemed 
to  be  obscore  in  the  author'a  mean- 
ing. The  leaders  of  this  school 
were  Bloinfield  himself,  hia  brother 
Edward,  Monk,  who  succeeded  to 
Person's  chair,  Kaye,  Dobree,  Elne- 
ley,  and  Maltby.  If  Gaiaford  had 
any  leaning  at  all,  it  waa  towards 
this  party;  but  Gaiaford,  aa  all  the 
world  knows,  had  crotchets  of  his 
own  —  he  loved  to  stand  akne. 
There  was,  however,  a  third,  though 
a  less  distinguished  set,  more  io- 
dustrious  than  well  instructed,  jet 
not  on  that  account  to  be  entirdy 
ignored,  who,  with  Yalpy  at  their 
head,  kept  the  *  Classicfld  Journal ' 
going,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the 
digamma.  The  startmff  of  a  rival 
journal, '  the  *  Museum  Criticum,'  of 
which  Blemfield  waa  the  real  pa- 
rent, and  to  which  he  contributed 
many  articles,  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Yalpy  and  his  friends.  The  strife 
between  the  Joumahi  was,  how- 
ever, a  war  of  a  later  date,  —  for  the 
present  we  have  to  speak  of  the 
two  leading  schools  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  of  their  doings. 

We  have  alluded  to  •  Blomfield's 
early  dedication  of  his  energies  to 
the  bringing  out  of  a  correct  edition 
of  the  plays  of  JEsohylua.  It  was 
a  great  desideratum  among  scholars 
at  the  time ;  for  the  Glasgow  edition, 
though  it  carried  Porson's  name  on 
the  title-page,  had  received,  in\  &ct, 
very  little  of  his  supervision,  and 
abounded  in  errors.  Alivb  to  the 
want,  and  anxious  to  supply  it,  the 
University  of  Oambridge  had  re- 
quested Person  to  edit  the  great 
tragedian,    undertaking     to    defray 
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the  expense  of  the  {idblicatioD,  and  Young  Blomfield  wu  tirged  by 
to  compensate  the  editor  tor  >  his  many  of  his  friends  to  g»  to  the 
trouble.  Bat  the  University  laid  bar.  We  are  inolined  to  betieve 
Porsoo  under  restrictions  to  which  that  he  jadged  wisely  in  refusing 
he  eonld  not  bring  himself  to  snb-  to  be  guided  by  their  adrice.  Able 
mit;  and  Batler  of  Shrewsbury  be-  as  he  undeofably  was,  there  are 
*iDg  invited  to  take  his  place,  entered  many  little  incidents  in  his  career 
upon  the  task.  The  edition  came  which  lead  to  the  persuasion  that 
out  in  dae  time,  not  only  based  his  was  not  a  judicial  mind.  At  all 
upon  the  particular  text  which  Por^  events^  for  the  present,  his  inclioa- 
8on  had  declined  to  adopt,  but  tions  led  him  to  a  life  of  severe 
overloaded,  as  all  Batter's  editions  scholarship,  such  as,  in.  the  cases  of 
are,  with  obsolete  scholia.  Not  one  Bentley  and  Person,  had  shed  so 
of  Porson's  disciples  could  speak  a  much  lostre  over  Cambridge  io 
word  in  its  favour:  and  Blomfield,  general,  and  Trinity  College  in 
perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  of  particular.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  whole  band,  assailed  it  in  the  with  a  view  to  iodalge  this  iocli- 
'  Edinbargh  Review.'  We  are  not  nation  that  he  applied  for  a  fel- 
sare  that  his  criticisms  are  in  every  lowship,  which,  when  acquired,  led 
point  qaite  hxt  \  they  are  at  all  to  the  necessity  of  taking  holy  or- 
events  most  merciless,  not  alone  in  ders.  But  cir6amstanoes  interfered 
the  exposure  which  they  make  of  the  to  change  the  current  of  his  exist- 
ignoranoe  of  MuUer,  one  of  BotIer*s  enoe.  He  was  not  destined  to  live 
great  authorities,  but  jn  the  dissec*  and  die  a  mere  scholar.  Early  in 
tion  of  Butler's  motives,  indicated,  as  1810  he  fell  m  love  ;  and  being 
these  seemed  to  be,  by  the  care  with  presented  in  October  of  the  same 
which  he  turned  aside  from  availing  year^  by^  his  father's  old  friend 
himself  of  many  emendations  which  Lord  Bristol,  to  the  living  of  Qaar- 
Porson  had  proposed.  The  articles  rington,  in  Lancashire,  he  took  to 
devoted  to  this  species  of  criticism  wife,  in  Deoember,  Anna  Maria, 
gave  great  offence  to  Batler,  who  the  daughter  of  W.  Heath,  E^q. 
published  a  reply,  at  least  as  re-*  of  Hembliogtoo,  in  Norfolk.  We 
markable  for  its  lack  of  temper  as  know  little  more  of  this  lady  than 
for  its  ability.  It  came  out  m  the  that  she  was  very  amiable  and. 
shape  of  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  very  delicate.  She  brought  him  in 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  one  of  the  the  course  of  seven  years  six  chil* 
Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  dren,  of  ^  whom  only  one  attained 
Cambridge,  and  was  strong  upon  to  maturity ;  and  she  herself  died 
the  arrogance  of  the  Porsonian  early  in  1818. 
^arty  in  general,  and  upon  the  On  first  taking  orders  Mr.  Blom- 
youth  and  flippancy  of  the  ^Edin-  field  had  accepted  the  caracy  of 
burgh  Review'  in  particular.  The  Chesterford  in  Essex.  He  was 
wrath  of  Batler  commonicated  it-  soon  afterwards  presented  by .  his 
self  to  Dr.  Parr,  who  highly  resented  father's  friend,  the  Marquess  of  Bris- 
this  daring  attempt  to  divide  with  tol,  to  the  Rectory  of  Qaarrington 
himself  and  his  allies  the  throne  of  in  Lincolnshire,  on  which,  however, 
Greek  literatare.  "Whatl*'  he  ex-  as  there  was  no  parsonage  boose,  he 
claimed,  "a  young  man  presume  to  appears  never  to  have  resided.  It 
write  against  Sam  Botler ;  I'll  crash  was  a  poor  benefice,  bringing  in  to 
him."  Bat  Dr.  Parr  often  threat-  the  incumbent  less  than  £200  fr-year. 
ened,  without  perhaps  intending,  The  future  Bishop  was  thus,  with  a 
even  tor  the  moment,  to  fulfil  his  wife  and  growing  family,  forced  to 
threats.  In  the  present  insteoce,  he  depend  upon  his  own  abilities,  and 
not  only  left  the  young  man  uncrash-  they  never  failed  him.  He  took 
ed,  but  entered  with  him  soon  after  private  pupils,  and  could  soon  com- 
ioto  an  amicable  correspondence,  maad,  not  only  his  own  1|irms,  but 
which  continued  till  his  own  death,  the  61ite  of  EogUnd's  yenog  aristo- 
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cracy.  Among  otbem,  Earl  Spencer,  Oritionm/  which  saBtaioed  a  ridly 
himself  a^Bchoiar,  and  the  friend  of  ezisteDoe  from  1818  to  1832,  none 
Bcbolarp,  committed  bis  bod  to  Mr.  wrote  more  frequently  or  with 
Bitmifield's  care,  and  marked  his  greater  rigoar  than  he.  As  he  waa 
aeope  of  the  to  tor's  merits  by  pre-  never  very  gnardM  in  his  expo«or8 
sentins^  him,  in  1811,  to  tbe  rectory  of  charlataory,  Mr.  Blom6eld  coal4 
of  Dunston  in  Rarkinghamsbire.  hardly  avoid  getting  involved  in 
Tbitber  Mr.  Blomfield  immtrdiately  freqaent  literary  squabbles  throogh 
removed,  ri^taioing,  bowever,  bis  bis  contributions  to  tbat  Magazine. 
benefioe  of  Qaarriogton,  and  so  be-  Two  of  these  seem  to  deserve  special 
ginning  life  in  tbe  character  wbich  notice,  not  bo  mnch  becanse  of  tbe 
by  and  by  be  took  every  opportu-  importance  of  the  qoesUon  dis- 
oity  to  (!etioonce,  tbat  of  a  pluralist,  cnss^d  while  tbe  battle  still  rased, 
and  a  non  rcbident  incumbent.  as  because  in  after  years,  Mr.  Blom- 
No  man  ever  did  more  justice  to  fi^ld  was  enabled  to  requite  one  of 
pupils  tban  Mr.  Btom6tld  —  no  cler-  bis  assailants  in  a  manner  highly 
g^man  ever  attended,  more  carefully  characteristic, 
to  tbe  business  of  his  parish  —  yet  The  'Classical  Journal'  could 
•oeb  was  bis  eciiDomy  of  time,  that  count  among  others  on  tbe  support 
be  never  lacked  leisure  for  pur- '  of  Mr.  G.  Bnrges,  an  editor,  like 
suits  towards  which  his  own  tasres,  Btom6eld,  of  some  Greek  pla}s, 
at  tbe  outset,  naturally  inclined,  and  therefore  peculiarly  jealous  of 
His  edition  of  'uE^cbylus'  went  the  honours  which  had  been  award- 
forward  without  a  check  ;  and  ed  to  his  rival.  Doubly  stimulated 
play  after  play,  as  it  came  out,  re-  to  the  combat,  first  on  his  own  ac- 
ceived  the  immediate  attention  of  count,  next  through  devotion  to 
critics,  both  friendly  and  the  re-  his  allies,  Mr.  Bnrges  in  the  Jour- 
verse.  The  *  Prometheus  Yinctus '  nal  made  frequent  onslaughts  on 
in  particular  proved  a  (;reat  success,  Mr.  Blomfield,  charging  him  with 
tiie  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Re-  piNgiarism  from  Porson,  Butler, 
views  equally  lauding  it  to  the  Buroey,  &&,  and  dealing  oat  such 
skies.  Mr.  Blomfield,  however,  •amenities  as  angry  scholars  fiod 
looked  beyond  the  glory  to  be  comfort  in  dispensing.  l*bis  con* 
achieved  by  a  solitary  triumph  of  tinned  through  many  years ;  neither 
this  Bi*rt  He  wa?)  dtsirous  of  ere-  Mr.  Blomfield  nor  his  coadjutors  in 
atiog  and  diffusing  as  widely  as  the  Museum  Glassicum  taking  the 
pShible  a  taste  for  severe  scholar-  smallest  notice  of  the  proceeding, 
ship,  in  opposition  to  the  l<»06e  and  But  at  last  there  appeared  in  the 
desultory  criticism,  to  wbich  alone  *  Museum '  an  article  into  wbich  an 
tbe  'Classical  Journal'  lent  ittelf.  obvious  slip  of  the  pen  had  crept. 
With  this  view  be  prctjfcted  a  new  Anacreon  being  represented  es  bav- 
periodical,  of  which  the  pages  should  ing  lived  before  Sapho,  instead  of 
be  open  not  only  to  essay.-^  on  Greek  Sapho  having  lived  before  Anacreon, 
and  Roman  Afftiqoities,  Arts,  A;c.,  on  whivb  latter  assumption,  by  tbe 
bnt  to  notices  of  fragments,  and  of  by,  the  whole  argument  of  the  case 
tbe  woiks  of  authors  not  generally  turned.  Down  upon  this  unhappy 
known,  as  well  as  to  sketches  of  blunder  the  '  Classical  Joumal' 
tbe  lives  and  laboors  of  eminent  pounced,  and  dealt  with  it  striu- 
Bcliolars  of  all  ages.  His  friend  gently.  This  was  too  much.  First 
Monk  be  persuadi^  to  undertuke  Blomfield,  then  Monk  himself,  Itt 
the  editorship,  and  Parr,  Elmeley,  loose  upon  tbe  delinqnentf,  and  the 
Dubree,  James  Tate,  J  »bn  H.  Frere,  *  Classical  Journal,'  and  all  connect- 
Kmjc,  Mali  by,  and  others,  promised  ed  wi»h  it,  were  thus  pelted  with 
tbeir    supports     He    himi>elf    stood  hard  words. 

Sledded    to    contribute   largely,  and  A   pleasant  beginning   this    to  an 

e  fulfilled  the  engagement.    Among  acquuintaoce  which  was  not  renewed 

aU    the   writers    for  tbe    <  Museum  till    many  years  afterwards,    hot  of 
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which  .the  finale  eanDot  be  more  them  throagh  their  colomns,  that 
cooci-ely  or  graoefally  given  than  it  was  impossible  for  the  stadent  to 
io  the  words  of  the  Bishop's  bio-  gaeaa  from  whom  he  was  deriving 
grapher.  ^  Many  years  after wardi,"  his  information,  each  as  it  was  ;  whe- 
says  Mr.  Alfred  Blomfield,  '*  when  ther  from  Stephens,  or  Scbeffer,  or 
Bishop  Of  London,  he  accideotaily  Kaster,  or  Dr.  Yatpy,  or  Mr.  Barlcer. 
met  his  former  literary  opponent^  Moreover,  as  the  pablicatioo  pro- 
and  spoke  so  kindly  that  Barges  oeeded,  it  became  inore  and  more 
wrote  to  him  and  told  him  of  his  apparent  that  the  individual  con- 
necessities.  The  Bishop  set  on  foot  nected  with  it,  whom  the  editors 
a  snbscriptioo  for  hiio,  and  after-  had  made  np  their  minds  to  treat 
wards  procured  for  him  from  Lord  with  the  smallest  measure  of  respect, 
Melbonroe  a  pension  of  £100  a-  was  Henri  Eiienne,  or  Stephens 
year."*  himself.  1  Tbi-^  was  too  much  for 
Tbe  second  literary  dael '  in .  which  a  schoUr  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  temper- 
Mr.  B!om6eld  engaged  was  with  ament  He  handled  his  pen,  dip- 
Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  who  was  accos-  ped  it  in  a  mixture  of  gall  and 
ed,  rightlv  or  wrongly,  of  first  cri-  sal  volatile,  and  utterly  dissipated 
tlcising  bis  own  essays,  and  thea  the  extravagant  scheme,  holding  op 
replying  to  snch  criticisms  and  tri-  both  it  and  its  originators  to  public 
umphantly  refuting  them.  Mr.  Bar-  ridicule.  After  pointing  out  that 
ker  was  a  contributor  to  *  Valpy's  the  work  when  completed  mast  fill 
Journal,'  and  came,  like  bis  col-  at  least  fifty  volumes,  thit  its  cost 
leagues,  under  the  lash  of  the  'Ma*  to  each  subscriber  would  amount  to 
seuffl  Oriticum.'  Tbe  immediate  either  £400  or  £200,  according  as 
cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Blom-  he  |ook  in  a  large  or  small  paper 
field  was,  however,  an  elaborate  and  copy,  and  that  seventy  years  at  least 
witty  critique  in  the  'Quarterly  would  be  required  to  bring  it  to  a 
Beview'  on  a  new  edition  of  Ste-  conclusion,  Mr  Blomfield  went  on 
phens*s  *  Tbesaorus,'  which  Mr.  Bar-  to  say,  ^  We  must  not  omit  to  re- 
ker  and  Dr.  Yalpy  superintended  mark  that  the  editors  manifest  a 
together.  This  great  work  had  commendable  impartiality  in "  their 
been  announced  as  forthcoming  in '  quotations  from  contemporary  scho- 
the  '  Classical  Journal '  for  years,  lari>,  although  they  are  disposed  to 
and  subscribers  ti^ere  obtained  to  speak  in  somewhat  exalted  terms 
tbe  extraordinary  amount  of  1100.  of  their  own  degree?.  Mr.  Hogfi 
The  ^  original  prospectus  set  forth  Barker  is  generally  understood  to 
nothing  more  than  a  proposal  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  con- 
republish  the  'ThCKinrus'  as  Ste-  ductor  of  tbe  present  work,  and 
phens  had  arranged  it;  a  proposal  we  could  theVefore  have  dispensed 
which,  because  of  the  scarcity  and  with  such  expressicms  as  *Vide  om- 
therefore  high  price  of  the  work,  nioo  noe,'  in'  Classical  Heoreatiom, 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  received.  *  Recte  E.  H.  Barker,  in  Epistola 
But  when  the  first  number  made  Critica,  ad  Tbomam  Gaisford.*  '  Er- 
its  appearance,  tbe  learned  world  rasse  virum  doctissimum,  ostendit 
was  astonished  to  find  that  it  con-  E.  H.  Barker.'  *  Porsonni  errorem 
tained  scarcely  a  single  word  of  all  notavit  E.  H.  Barker.' " 
that  the  Frenchman  had  originally  What  commentator  could  forgive 
written.  Mr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Valpy,  suoh  an  exposure  as  this?  followed  up 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  Dr.  Butler's  as  it  was  by  the  collapse  of  the  huge 
book,  and  carrying  his  principle  of  bladder  which  be  was  labouring  to 
action  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  had  inflate.  The  subsoibers  withdrew 
overlaid  their  author  with  a  farrago  their  names.  Lord  S towel,  who  was 
of  treatises,  most  of  them  worth-  one  of  them,  told  Mr.  Blomfield 
less,  many  of  them  positively  inac-  that  he  had  well  earned  from  tbe 
curate.  These  they  gathered  in  body  a  piece  of  plate.  Mr.  Marray 
rom   all   sources,  and   so   scattered  sent  him  a  cheque  for  £100  as  the 
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hoTkoratiam  for  his  aiijcle,  aod  Mr. 
Barker  aeeailed  bim  in  a  Bonrriloaa 
pamphlet.  PerbapB  the  readers  of 
'^  Maga  "  will  forgive  ns  if  we  re- 
miod  them  that  not  now  for  the 
first  time  are  these  wars  of  words 
BOticed  ID  our  fiages.  While  Tet  in 
ODr  youth  we  entered,  not  withoat 
effect,  ioto  the  arena ;  and  as  we  had 
DO  doubt  at  the  time,  so  oor  con* 
yictioDS  remain  till  the  present 
day  nnsltered,  that  in  speaking  of 
Messrs*  Barges  and  Barker  as  quacks 
of  a  high  order,  we  aseigned  to  them 
their  proper  place  in  the  republic  of 
letters. 

One  more  anecdote  in  connection 
with  this  stage  in  Mr.  Blomfield's 
career  deserves  to  be  given.  He 
and  his  associates  had  won  the  vic- 
tory. They  were  generally  accepted 
as  the  foremost  Grscistsin  England, 
and  they  seized  an  early  opporta- 
nity,  after  the  Continent  was  re- 
opened, of  evincing  their  desire  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  scholars 
of  Germany.  To  Mr.  Elmsley  be- 
longs the  merit  of  having  proposed 
to  make  a  collection  of  all  that 
English  classics  had  recently  done, 
the  eseays  which  they  bad  written, 
and  the  works  which  they  had 
edited,  and  to  send  them,  in  bis 
own  name  and  the  names  of  Monk, 
Barney,  and  Blomfield,  to  Godfrey 
Hermann  The  proposal  was  gladly 
acceded  to,  and  a  correspondence 
ensued  which  reminds  ns  of  the 
times  when  Latin  was  the  common 
language  of  scholars  throughout 
Europe.  In  this  correspondence 
Blomfield  took  his  share,  with  what 
grace,  the  specimens  of  his  Latinity 
printed  by  his  son  suffice  to  show. 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Blomfield  will  scarcely  thank  ns 
for  what  we*  are  going  to  say,  but 
say  it  we  must.  It  is  a  pity  that 
his  father  ever  permitted  himself 
«r  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  sphere  for 
which  nature  had  eminently  fitted 
liim.  His  tastes,  his  habits,  his 
line  of  thought  were  essentially 
those  of  a  classic  and  a  teacher  of 
clsseics.  Had  he  achieved  what 
was  at  one  time  the  great  object  of 
his    ambition,     the    Mastership    of 


Trinity,  there  is  oo  knowing  to 
what  eminence  he  might  have  ar- 
rived. Had  he  even  lived  and  died 
the  rector  of  a  oonntry  parish,  with 
a  hoQse  full  of  pupils,  paying  as  his 
pupils  did,  England  would  have 
doubtless  ]  been  indebted  to  him, 
not  only  for  amended  editions  of 
all  the  known  and  nnknown  writen 
of  Greece  and  Borne,  but  for  a 
Buocession  of  scholars  capable  of 
apprecihting  and  using  these  edi- 
tions as  they  appeared.  Such  was 
not,  however,  to  be  his  fate.  He 
flourished  in  an  age  when  accurate 
classical  scbohurship  was  regarded 
as  establishing  a  just  claim  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  Church;  and  as 
Blomfield's  scholarship  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  a  high  order,  so  it 
drew  towards  him  the  attention  of 
those  in  whom  th6  patronage  of 
the  Church  was  vested. 

Mr.  Blomfie1d*s  next  preferment 
be  owed,  as  he  had  done  bis  fir«t, 
to  his  father's  friend,  the  Marquess 
of  Bristol.  In  1817  that  nobleman 
presented  .him  to  the  valuable  bene- 
fices of  Great  and  Little  Chester- 
ford,  in  Essex,  and  of  Tuddenham, 
in  Suffolk.  At  Chesterford  be  fixed 
his  residence,  and  made  himself 
useful  there  in  this  as  in  other  re- 
spects, that  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  great  scandal,  he  paved  the  way 
for  a  change  in  the  management  of 
the  spring  meetings  at  Newmarket 
The  village  of  Chesterford  lies  upon 
the  great  road  between  London  aod 
Newmarket.  It  was  a  phiee  where, 
in  1817,  all  the  .carriages  and  stage- 
coaches stopped  to  change  horses, 
and  the  inn  at  which  that  operation 
went  on  stood  exactly  opposite  to 
the  parish  chorch.  But  as  the  fpring 
meeting  began  on  Easter  Monday, 
Easter  Sunday  became  the  day  on 
which  persons,  desirous  of.  being 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  races, 
considered  it  necessary  to  travel. 
The  village  thus  became,  on  the 
greatest  of  our  church  festivals,  a 
scene  of  wild  disorder.  Not  only 
were  grooms  and  poet-boys  called 
upon  to  work  double  tides,  but 
from  all  the  country  roond  crowds 
flocked    in   to  get  a    peep    at   the 
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fashionables,  and  crack  Jokes  with 
their  servaots.  It  does  not  appear 
that  till  Mr^  Blomfield  snoceeded  to 
the  benefice  any  rector  had  so 
mnch  as  remonstrated  affainet  the 
indecency ;  and  Blomfield  himself, 
when  he  began  to  stir,  met  with 
▼ery  little  encouragement  Some 
sneered,  others  laughed,  while  the 
late  Duke  of  York,  a  regular  fre- 
quenter of  Newmarket,  made  this 
carious  reply:  "I  can't  help  it.  I 
must  be  at  m^  post;  but  I  never 
travel  on  Sunday  without  carrying 
a  Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  the  car- 
riage." Mr.  Blomfield's  exertions 
were  not,  however,  thrown  away. 
The  bad  practice  continued  till  after 
he  had  left  the  place,  but  it  continued 
under  protest;  and  nltimately,  the 
Jockey  Club  being  prevailed  upon 
to  put  ofi:*  the  meeting  until  E^ter 
Tuesday,  the  scandal  of  Easter  Sun- 
day travelling  was  got  rid  of. 

Two  domestic  calamities  befell 
Mr.  Blomfield  about  this  time.  In 
1816  his  brother  Edward  died,  and 
early  in'  1818  he  lost  his  wjfe.  To 
his  brother  he  had  been  greatly  at- 
tached from  childhood,  and  he  felt 
the  loss  severely.  Mrs.  Blom field's 
death  likewise  affected  him  much, 
though  her  exceeding  delicacy  for 
many  previous  years  must  have  pre- 
pared nim  for  the  issue.  He  was 
not,  however,  the  sort  of  man 
whom  sorrow  of  any  kind  could 
entirely  cast  down.  He  had  duties 
to  perform,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
these  he  sought  and  found  the  best 
solace  for  his  griefs.  His  *  jS^chylus ' 
was  still  upon  the  stocks,  his  pupils 
demanded  his  care,  periodical  author- 
ship was  pressed  upon  him,,  and 
his  parish  could  not  be  neglected. 
He  went  up  to  Cambridge  also  to 
take,  at  the  commencement  of  1618, 
his  degree  of  B.D.,  and  seems  to 
have  kept  the  schools  in  a  roar  by 
the  comical  manner  in  which  he 
defended  his  thesis  against  the 
Esquire  Beadle.  Late  in  the  same 
year  he  preached  a  visitation  ser- 
mon &t  Saffron  Walden,  which  he 
afterwards  published,  and  which  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  this,  that 
both  in   the  body  of  the  discourse 


and  in  the  notes  it  reflects  in  a 
very  noticeable  manner  the  leading 
traits  in  the  preacher's  character. 
It  is  a  lecture  rather  than  a  sermon 
— a  charge  or  body  of  rules  per- 
emptorily laid  down  to  enforce 
'Hhe  duty  of  canonical  adherence 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Church."  lu 
it  the  schoolmaster  speaks  quite  as 
distinctly,  quite  as  dogmatically, 
as  the  divine.  He  is  particularly 
severe  upon  such  of  the  clergy  as< 
bold  ^  those  anomalous  assemblies 
called  prayer-meetings,"  and  de- 
nounces, in  no  measured  terms,  the 
maintainers  of  Calvinistic  opinions, 
and  the  mutilators  (of  whom  there 
were  then  some  in  the  Church)  of 
the  baptismal  service.  ^'I  mention 
the  subject  here,"  he  says,  f*  chiefly 
as  affording  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  some  who  impugn  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration  find 
tbe  language  of  our  Church  in  this 
solemn  service  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
understood, too  strong  to  be  eladr 
ed — their  only  resource,  therefore, 
is'  to  blot  out  so  much  of  it  as  they 
cannot  digest,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  too  hard  for  their 
digestion  who  can  wilfully  alter 
and  deprave  the  prescribed  form 
of  administering  the  sacrament,  to 
which  they  have  declared  their  un- 
feigned consent  and  assent"  We 
have  not  one  word  to  say  against 
the  logic  of  these  denunciations; 
the  tone  in  which  they  are  deliver- 
ed alone  offends  us.  His  son  and 
biographer  takes,  as  is  perhai)S  na- 
tural, a  different  view  of  the  sub* 
ject.  "  The  reader,"  he  says,  **  will 
not  fail  to  observe  that  there  is  in 
these  remarks  something  of  that 
predominant  desire  to  marshal  and 
put  in  order,  which  could  find  its 
appropriate  sphere  of  action  only  in 
the  third  and  highest  order  of  the 
ministry." 

Dr.  Howley,  the  late  amiable 
Primate  of  all  England,  was  at  this 
time  Bishop  of  London.  He  evinced 
lus  sense  of  Mr.  Blomfleld's  merits 
by  appointing  him  to  be  one  of  his 
domestic  chaplains.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1820  by  a*  more  substan- 
tial mark  of  goodwill,  in  the   pre- 
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Fentation  of  the  rector  of  Chester-  plnralist  had  become  a  biahop.  No 
ford  to  the  valaable  aod  importaot  doobt  the  See  of  Gbester  was,  in 
Ifviog  of  Bisboppgate.  Not  that  1824,  miserably  poor.  Witboat  a 
Mr.  BlomBeld  was  wholly  indebted  private  fortone  or  some  other  pre- 
to  Bishop  Howley  for  thiBp  His  ferment  held  in  eommendam,  no 
indefatigable  friend  Lord  Bristol,  man  coald  have  accepted  it;  bat 
had  taken  occasion  before  he  went  we  qoestion  the  abstract  firnees  of 
abroad  in  1819  to  recommend  Mr.  appending  to  what  was  then  the 
Blomfield  to  the  notice  of  Lord  largest  and  most  laborious  bishop- 
Liverpool,  his  Lords))ip*s  brother-  ric  in  England,  the  pastoral  care 
in-law;  and  in  the  following  ^ear,  of  one  of  the  lar^^t  and  most 
when  Dr.  Mant  was  promoted  to  laborioas  parishes  in  the  metro- 
an  Irish  bishopric,  Lord  Liver-  polis.  Sach,  however,  waa  tie 
pool  communicated  to  Bishop  How-  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  Ghnrch 
ley  his  intention  of  bestowing  the  forty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
vacant  benefice  on  Mr.  :^  Blomfield.  Blomfield,  we  perceive,  does  not 
The  will  was  excellent,  bnt  the  stand  np  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
power  was  wanting.  No  English  he  has  ae voted  an  entire  chapter  to 
preferment  vacated  by  promotion  the  ezpoenre  of  Episcopal  and  Rec- 
to an  Irish  bishopric  falls  to  the  torial  delinqaencies  in  times  past, 
Crown,  and  Dr.  Howley  claimed  and  with  the  view,  as  it  seeing  to  ds,  of 
obtained  his  right  to  present  to  bringing  into  prominent  contrast 
Bishopsgate.  He  did  not,  however,  therewith  his  honoared  father's 
defeat  the  wishes  of  the  Priipa  laboars  as  a  charch  reformer.  This 
Minister;  on  the  contrary,  he  ex-  is  very  natural,  and  let  as  add, 
pressed  his  satisfaction  at  Lord  highly  oommeodable  in  a  son ;  yet 
Liverpool's  choice,  and  confirmed  tiiere  is  no  getting  over  the  fact 
it  by  himself  ^  collating  Mr.  Blom-  that  the  great  ciiorch  reformer 
field  to  the  benefice.  Indeed^  he  preached  what  he  did  not  alwajs 
did  more ;  he  allowed  Mr.  Blom-  practise,  and  was  especially  severe 
field  to  retain  with  Bishopsgate  his  upon  that  oflence  against  good  manners 
country  rectory  of  Chesterford,  and,  and  good  morals  in  whidb,  op  to  the 
on  the  first  opportunity,  gave  him  latest  convenient  moment^  he  bad  him- 
another  lift  on  the  ladder,  hj  ap-  self  indulged, 
pointing  him  Archdeacon  of  Col-  The  inhabitants  of  Blshopegste 
Chester.  were  much  struck  with  their  new 
The  Rectory  of  Bishopsgate  rector's  energetic  mode  of  prooeed- 
brought  to  the  incumbent  in  those  ing.  He  infused  fresh  life  into  the 
days  rather  more  than  £2000  a-  transaction  of  parochial  bosinesa 
year.  The  living  of  Chesterford  is  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
rated  in  the  Clergy  List  at  £427.  tinuing  to  take  pupUc,  he  gave  ail 
Whht  the  value  of  the  Archdeaconry  his  spare  time  to  parish  work, 
of  Colchester  may  have  been,  or  Like  Chalmers,  he  maoe  a  point  of 
whether  it  had  any  money  value  at  visiting  all  his  parishioners  at  their 
all,  we  do  not  know;  but  here  is  a  own  homes,  poor  as  well  aa  rich; 
pretty  considerable  accumulation  of  and  like  Chalmers  he  was  contina- 
preferment  on  one  pair  of  shoulders,  ally  imposed  upon.  voe  of  his 
which  is  the  more  to  be  admired  curates,  the  present  rector  of  Horn- 
that  the  individual  who  carried  the  sev,  tells  us  that,  during  the  severe 
burden  became,  as  soon  as  circnm-  winter  of  1822-3,  ''  the  people  were 
stances  enabled  him  to  lay  it  down,  relieved  partly  according  to  the 
zealous  above  his  fellows  against  number  of  their  families.  Tbe 
the  enormity  of  pluralities.  Nor  is  Bishop  thought  he  detected  the 
our  admiration  diminished  wheA  same  children  in  difierent  rooms, 
we  recollect  that  the  circumstances  and  at  last  discovered  that,  aa  be 
favourable  to  this  exercise  of  self-  went  up  and  down  stairs,  the 
denial  were  still   to   seek   after  the  people    let  down    children    by    the 
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windows  from  one  itorey  to  so- 
other.'^  We  can  imagine  the  comi- 
cal ezpresBton  of  the  haoiorons 
Rector's  f^ioe  when  tbifl  troth  became 
apparent  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
glee  with  which  oo  another  occasion 
be  overcame  a  Quaker^  scrnples 
about  nncovering  in  the  vestry,  by 
moving  a  resolntion,  "tliat  the 
beadle   be  directed  to  take  off  Mr. 

's  hat."      For  nothing  stopped 

him*  On  he  went  with  his  short 
qoick  step,  ordering  this  and  recom- 
mending that,  with  a  vehemence 
before  which,  mixed  np  as  it  was 
with  good'hnmoor  and  even  drol* 
lery,  all  opposition  went  down.  It 
is  ilot,  however,  to  be  Bnppoeed  that 
the  duties  of  his  calliog,  whether 
as  Rector  of  Ghesterford  or  Rector 
of  Biebopegate,  or  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  engrossed  the  whole  of 
bis  Uma  He  had  become,  at  the 
desire  of  his  new  parishioners,  a 
D.D.  He  nndertook,  at  Bishop 
Howley's  request,  to  bring  out,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Lloyd,  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  prevented  from  doing, 
and  which  ultimately  merged  in 
the  well-known  bat  not  very  ero* 
dite  eompihition  of  Dr?.  Doyley 
and  Mant  This  was  in  1821.  In 
1623  he  pat  forth  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  m  which,  while  expos- 
ing the  attacks  made  upon  the 
Cbarch  of  England,  be  spoke  of 
the  sophistry  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  'Edinburgh  Review,' 
the  shameless  and  wilful  falsehoods 
of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  and  the 
ribaldry  of  Benbow  and  Carlyle. 
Carious  phrases  these  to  be  placed 
upon  record  by  one  who  but  a  few 
years  previously  had  contributed  to 
thid  same  Review,  and  who  every 
morning  used  to  devour  with  his 
muffin  and  fresh  egf^  whatever  the 
'Morning  Chronicle'  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  put  forth.  Bat  times 
were  changed,  and  so  was  Dr.  Blom- 
field.  His  Liberalism  was  fast  002- 
ing  out ;  he  no  longer  wrote,  he 
did  not  even  speak,  about  the  in- 
justice of  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
abilities; be  had  become,  on  the 
contrary,  an  active  member  of  every 
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asMdation  which  soagbt  to  main- 
tain the  established  constitution  in 
Church  and  State ;  and  his  pen  was 
as  able  and  prolific  in  defence  of 
these  as  it  had  ever  been  in  expos- 
ing the  charlatanry  of  a  Barker  or 
a  Borges.  *'  I  Iwve  had  on  my 
hands,"  be  writes  to  Dr.  Monk  on 
tbe  22d  of  March  1823,  *'  a  course 
of  Lent  lectures ;  an  anti-Catbolio 
petition  ;  the  management  of  the 
Tithes  question  agaiost  the  citizens 
of  London ;  a  weekly  committee  at 
Bartlet's  Buildings,  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Gaskin's  resignation  ;  two 
articles  in  the  '  British  Critic,'  &c. 
dM).,  all  of  which  I  have  got  through 
in  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
am  now  ready  for  the  *  Museum 
Criticum,'  notwithstanding  that  I 
have  stilk  to  write  a  Spital  sermon, 
a  eermon  for  the  Mugdalen,  three 
more  charity  sermonSi  and  my  visit- 
ation charge,  all  within  the  next 
month." 

In  this  single  sentence,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  as,  we  have  an  illustration 
of  Bishop  Blomfield*s  inner  life  as 
perfect  as  could  be  given.  Nothing 
was  80  distastefnl  to  him  as  repose. 
His  mind  was  so  constituted  tbat 
had  it  been  compelled  to  withdraw, 
for  any  length  of  time,  from  tbe 
contemplation  of  things  without 
itself,  it  most  have  lost  its  balance. 
His  writings,  also,  not  excepting 
those  among  them  which  seem  most 
to  deal  with  abstract  truth,  tell  the 
same  tale.  He  is  never  an  inquirer, 
he  is  always  an  instructor.  Even 
his  ^Manual  of  Devotion'  savours 
more  of /the  intellect  than  of  the 
heart  We  thus  express  oorselves 
without  desiring  to  be  understood 
as  denying  to  Bishop  Bloomfield 
the  poss^ion  of  many  admirable 
qoalities.  He  was  tbe  most  gener- 
ous of  men.  If  he  took  from  the 
Church  as  much  as  the  law  would 
allow  her  to  give  him,  he  never 
wasted  it,  or  spent  it  on  himself. 
His  hand  was  open  as  day  to 
me(ting  charity.  He  was  placable, 
forgiving,  fit  to  be  reasoned  with, 
when  not  hurried  away  by  temper; 
and  if  impetuous,  the  reverse  of 
obstinate,     we  bad  .almost  said  too 
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little  80,  oooflidering  hit  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Qharoh.  Sacb,  however, 
was  his  natural  temperameot,  that 
had  be  not  foand  enoagh  to  do  in 
a  right  direction,  there  is  some  pro- 
bability that,  rather  than  endare  the 
tediom  of  idleness,  be  woald  have 
bosied  himself  in  doing  wrong. 

It  is  a  corioos  fact  that  Bishop 
Blomfield,  thoogh  an  excellent 
speaker  both  in  the  Honse  of  Lords 
and  on  the  platform,  oonld  never 
bring  himself  to  preach,  except  ela- 
borately-written sermons.  Once, 
and  only  once,  he  broke  through 
this  rule,  and  the  effect,  as  he  nsed 
to  describe  it,  was  comical  enoagh. 
He  fonnd  himself  one  Sunday  in 
bis  church  at  Little  Chesterford 
without  a  sermon,  so  he  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter  and  preached 
extempore  from  these  words:  **The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is 
no  God."  Being  curious  to  know 
whether  the  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  asked  a  rather  intelli- 
gent labourer  after  the  service  how 
be  liked  the  discoursa  "  Well,  Mr. 
•Blomfield,"  answered  his  parish- 
ioner, *'I  liked  the  sermon  well 
enough  ;  but  I  oao*t  agree  with 
you— /think  there  U  a  God." 

Dr.  Blomfield  held  the  See  of 
Chester,  and  with  it  the  Rectory  of 
Bisbopsgate,  for  rather  more  than 
three  years.  He  wa0  a  most  active 
and  energetic  bishop.  He  found 
the  diocese  in  a  state  of  great  ne- 
glect, and  did  his  best  to  bring  order 
out  of  confusion  ;  but  tbere  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  he 
could  not  surmount  Hence,  though 
he  undeniably  effected  much  good, 
he  left  not  a  little  to  be  aimed  at 
by  his  successor.  With  all  this  be 
could  afford  to  indulge  his  natural 
turn  for  humour ;  not  always,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  quite  becomingly. 
We  say  nothing  of  his  jocular  mes- 
sage to  the  Kin^  on  the  subject  of 
the  episcopal  wig.  The  wig  must 
have  t>een  an  intolerable  nuisance 
in  the  dog-days,  and  the  Bishop  did 
excellent  service  to  himself  and  to 
his  brethren  in  getting  it  dispensed 
with,  though  the  manner  in  which 
be  accomplished  that  purpose  might 


be  a  little  indecorooi.  We  are  soriy 
that  we  cannot  give  even  this 
amount  of  qualifid  approval  to 
the  joke  In  which  be  wrapped  op 
his  purposes,  and  his  efforts  to  at- 
tain them,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Josboa 
Watson.  *'I  am  wading  through 
business  with  my  seven-ieagwd 
boots."  he  wrote  from  Obester  on 
the  22d  of  October  1824;  "but 
there  is  a  long  dreary  tract  of 
country  before  me.  Discipline  i^ 
sadly  relaxed  here.  The  things 
which  want  rectifying  are  almost 
numberless ;  and  it  may  be  very 
well  said  with  reference  to  ttie 
average  perWd  of  a  Bishop's  con- 
tinuance at  Chester,  Arg  longa^ 
tita  brevis.  However,  I  hope  to  he 
able  to  effect  something.  I  have 
already  set  the  elements  in  agita- 
tion, and  from  a  well-conductal 
process  of  fermentation,  I  hope  to 
extract  some  highly  redified  »pint 
of  orthodoxy.  An  explosion  or  two 
in  the  course  of  the  process  must 
be  looked  for.  Accidents  will  be- 
fall the  most  cautions  operators." 

Dr.  Blomfield  had  never  been  a 
sportsman  or  an  agricnltarist  fie 
was  free,  therefore,  to  denounce, 
which  he  did  with  all  his  energies, 
shooting,  fox-hunting,  and  farmiog. 
This  created  iat  him  many-  enemies 
among  the  sporting  clergy  of  Che- 
shire, whom  he  treated  as  he  might 
have  done  his  pupils,  with  a  roughs 
ness  of  manner  which  often  belied 
the  feelings  of  his  heart  He  was 
still  more  severe,  and  deservedly 
so,  on  men  of  intemperate  habits. 
'*  My  Lord,  I  never  was  drank  on 
duty,"  said  one  whom  be  was  re- 
proving. *'  On  duty  I  "  exclaioMd 
the  Bishop,  "  when  is  a  clergyman 
not  on  duty?"  In  like  manner  be 
took  severely  to  task  tfaoee  who 
were  indulging  in  a  habit  to  which 
be  bad  himself  adhered  throughout 
the  firdt  twenty  years  of  bis  minis- 
try. His  portrait,  painted  soon 
after  he  became  a  Bishop,  repre- 
sents him  with  a  decided  frown. 
A  friend  remarked  npon  this  one 
day,  when  he  replied  :  "  Yes,  that 
portrait  ought  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated, without    permission,   to    the 
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non-resideot  clergy  of  tbe  diocese  of  fotnre   saccess  as   a  debater.     The 

Chester."  latter,      no  ore     cantaQkerooa,    took 

With  all  his  foibles  —  for  they  every  opportaoity  of  sayinfr  ill- 
were  rather  foibles  than  faalts  —  tbe .  natared  tbio^s  both  of  tbe  Bishop 
Bishop  of  Chester  was  a  kind-  and  of  the  clergy  as  a  body.  **  It 
hearted  and  true  man.  He  kept  can  hardly  fail  to  go  well  with  U8 
his  living  of  Bishopsgate  no  doabt,  on  both  Bides  of  the  channel/^  re- 
bnt  never  treated  it  as  a  sinecare.  marked  Bishop  Jebb,  in  1827,  ''so 
He  worked  in  the  city  as  nntiriogly  long  as  we  have  Lord  King  for  an 
as  in  the  diocese,  and  preached  not  opponent  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
less  frequently  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  as  a  defender." 
than  be  bad  ever  done  in  his  snr-  Time  passed,  and  the  death  of 
plice  or  black  gown.  He  took  the  Archbishop  Manners  Satton,  in 
greatest  interest  in  his  parishioners,  July  1828,  cansed  a  vacancy  in  the 
whether  in  health  or  sickness,  and  See  of  London,  by  tbe  removal  of 
correspoDded  with  several  of  them  Bishop  Howley  to  Lambeth.  The 
when  occasion  seemed  to  require.  Dake  of  Wellington,  it  will  be  re- 
Two  letters  of  his  to  Mr.  Mawman.  collected,  was  then  at  the  .head  of 
the  pablisber,  which  Mr.  Alfred  the  Government,  and  be  at  onee  • 
Blomfield  has  printed,  do  him  great  made  choice  of  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
credit.  They  show  that  bis  anxiety  ter  to  be  Pr.  Howley's  succeasor. 
for  tbe  best  interests  of  his  corre-  This  was  very  agreeable  to  Arch- 
spondent  was  no  pretence,  and  that  bishop  Howley,  to  Bishop  Copple- 
he  could  express  bis  sentiments  with  stone,  and  to  others  of  Bishop 
equal  feeling  and  earnestness.  Bat  Blomfield's  personal  friends.  How 
he  had  other  demands  npon  his  time  far  the  arrangement  gave  unmixed 
and  abilities  than  these.  He  was  satisfaction  to  the  bulk  of  tbe  Lon- 
called  upon  to  take  part  In  the  de-  don  clergy  may  be  doubted.  They 
liberations  of  tbe  House  of  Lords,  all  knew  him  to  be  an  admirable 
and  soon  showed  himself  capable  man  of  business ;  they  entertained 
of  holding  his  own  in  that  assembly  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  as  a 
against  all  comers.  speaker  ;    but   bis    brusque    manner 

From  1825  up  to  1829,  tbe  at-  offended  most  of  them  at  tbe  out- 
tentfon  of  tbe  bench  of  Bishops  set,  and  continued  to  offend  not  a 
was  mainly  occupied  with  consider'*  few  to  tbe  last.  Looking,  however, 
ing  what  was  called  tbe  Catholic  to  what  was  the  great  want  in  the 
question.  On  that  subject  Bisbop  London  diocese  when  he  undertook 
blomfield,  now  a  confirmed  convert  its  superintendence,  no  appointment 
to  the'  wisdom  of  resistance,  spoke  could  have  been  better.  Bisbop 
often,  and  always  spoke  well.  He  Blomfield  bad  long  been  an  active 
entered  the  lists  also  as  a  contro-  member  of  all  the  Church  societies, 
vertialist  against  Mr.  Charles  But-  and  took  particular  interest  in  that 
ler.  who,  in  replying  to  Soutbey's  which  had  for  its  object  the  build- 
'  Book  of  tbe  Church,'  had  rashly  ing  and  enlarging  of  places  of  wor- 
accused  the  English  clergy  of  dis-  ship,  wherever  they  were  needed, 
believing,  as  a  body,  tbe  great  doc-  throughout  England.  He  was  not 
trines  of  tbe  trinity,  the  incarna-  slow  in  discovering  that  in  no  por- 
tion, the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  tion  of  tbe  empire  was  the  want  of 
the  atonement.  In  Parliament  he  church  accommodation  more  urgent 
had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  than  in  the  capital  itself.  The 
late  Lords  Holland  and  King.  Tbe  times  were,  however,  as  yet,  so  un- 
fortfer,  a  generous  man  in  spite  of  settled  that  he  could  only  look  upon 
his  ultra-Whiggism,  was  so  much  tbe  evil  from  afar,  and  turn  over  in 
struck  with  the  first  speech  directed  his  own  mind  how  means  might  be 
against  himself  by  the  Bishop,  that  devised  for  surmounting  it.  For 
he  crossed  the  bouse,  shook,  bands  other  and  more  pressmg  troubles 
with  the  speaker,  'and  predicted  bis  were  at  hand,  amid  tbe  sorging  of 
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which  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  bench  itadf;     and  being  baffled  hi 

if  a  man  of  his  pecaliarly  irritable  this,    be    consented    to     become    a 

temperament     sometimes     lost     hi?  member  of  Edrl  Grey's  Oommt>eioii 

head.  io  1831.    Let  ns  tturry  orer  the  retro- 

Tbi«i  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  spect  of   those  times  of   bloodering 

to    speak    of    the    meaJsare    which  and    reclclessness    and  moral  oowar- 

brolce  in  npon    the   constitation    as  dioa     There   is   no   satbfaction   in 

it  was   settled  in  1668,  and   paved  telling  how   good    men    unwittingly 

the     way    for     the    revolotion      of  wrought  harm   by  yielding  when  it 

1831-32.       Bishop    Blomfietd    was  would    have  been  as  safe  and  more 

one  of  those  whom  the  Dake  con-  dignified    to    resist ;    and   how  bad 

salted    on  the  details   of    his   plan  men  rose  to  eminence  through  their 

for  Gatholie  emancipation,  and    Bi-  recklessness,      doing,      not      nnfre- 

shop  Biomfield,  like   other    bishops,  qnently,    that    which     they    would 

f protested  against  the  idea  of  estab-  have    been  glad    of   any  reasonable 

isljiDg   an  ioflaenoe   over    the    Ro-  ezcn^   for   leaving    undone.       The 

mish  priests  by  paying  them.     Wbe-  history  of   parties,   both   in  Church 

ther    the    b}»hops  judged    wisely  in  and  State,  from  1829  to  1835,  is  a 

this    respect    let   others   determine,  continuous    narration    of     mistakes, 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  of  "which  no  man   committed   more 

in  eonpeqaeoce  of  their   rejection  of  with    the    best    possible    intentions, 

the   Dake's   securities,   the    Emanci-  we  are  ready  to  believe,  than  Charles 

pation   Bill  passed  withoat  any  se-  James,    by  divine   permission   Lord 

CO ri ties  at    all,  except   such  as  are  Bishop  of  London, 
implied    in  a  declaration   habitually       While   the   political    horizon  was 

disregarded  in  fact,  and  liable  at  any  thus     dark    with     clouds.      Bishop 

moment  to  be  got  rid  of  in  letter.  Blomfield   exerted    himself   to   awsr 

The  progress  of  the  bill  was  actively  ken  the  attention  of  ail  da^es  io 

opposed    at   every    stage,    both    by  London  to  matters  on  which  he  kit 

Archbishop    Howley     and     Bishop  strongly.     Ue  was  a  consistent  ad- 

Blomfield,   and    the    latter    prelate,  vocate  of  a  rigid  obaerraooe  of  the 

we  believe,  never  succeeded    in    re-  Sabbath-day,    and   wrote  upon  that 

gaining  the  Duke's  confidence.    This  subject  in  a  style  which  drew  down 

was  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  npon  him  the    censure  of  the  daily 

they  had    worked  cordially  together  and  weekly  newspapers.      These  ac- 

in    founding    King's   College,   as   a  cosed  him  of  grudging  to  the  pow 

sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  London  BQch  recreations  as  the  new  pleasure- 

•  University,  of  which  Mr.  Brougham,  grounds  in    St  James's    Park,  and 

Lord  Lamfedowne,  and  other  advo-  short  pleasure-trips  into    the    conn- 

oates  of  education  without  religion,  try,    could    aSbxtl,    while    he    was 

were  the   originators.      And   worse  silent    upon    cabinet     dinners,    and 

followed.        When    the    pressure    of  the   practice,    not    then    infrequent, 

the  Reform  Bill   was  at  its  height,  of     Sunday    entertainments    among 

Bishop    Blomfield's    courage     failed  the   rich.      In    this    they    did   him 

him,*  and  he  gave  in    his   adhesion  great  wrong.     His  views  mi^t  be, 

to    Lord    Wharndiffd's    policy,    of  perhaps  they  were,  more  puritanical 

which  the  leas  that  is  now  said  the  than  consists    with    the  freedom   of 

better.       The    same    moral    terror  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;   but,  at  aQ 

which  had  overcome  hiiu  in  affkirs  events,    they    were    consistent   with 

of  State,   impelled    him    to   assume,  themselves.      He     refuaed    to    dine 

at  a  moment  peculiarly  inopportune,  with  William  lY.  on  a  Sunday,  and  _ 

the  character  of  a  Church  reformer,  lost   nothing   in    that   gtjod-natmed 

He   urged    the    Archbishop  to  an*  monarch's   estimation  by  so   doing, 

ticipate  the  evils  with  which  he  be-  On  the  other    hand,  he  steadily  — 

lieved  the  Church  to  be  threatened,  and    perhaps   considering    the   state 

by  approaching  the  throne  with  re-  of  the  public  mind  at  the  moment, 

commendations  emanating  from  the  wisely  —  resisted    all    proposals,  to 
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reviae  the  Prayer-book  aod  retraiw-  Gharcb  and  State,  tiiroagh  which,  if 
late  the  Bibla  Whether  the  fittiog  be  did  not  pass  wholly  blameless, 
time  and  the  legitimate  meane  of  who  cao  wonder?  Blameless,*  we 
effectiog  these  purposes  will  ever  mean,  not  io  bis  personal  character, 
come  at  all,  is  more  than  we  can  for  od  that  oo  stato  rests,  but  io 
say  ;  bnt  we  eDtertalo  no  doabt  that  the  exercise  of  a  jodgmeot  which 
the  Bishop's  opposition  to  the  move-  was  prone  to  come  to  cooclusioos 
raent  was  at  the  period  judieiooa  somewhat  hastily,  and  to  tee  reason , 
It  won  Id  have  been  well  perhaps  after  the  ooportunity  was  minsed, 
bad  he  either  declined  altogether  to  fur  regretting:  that  it  had  not  been 
touch  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  qaes-  turned  to  b^ter  account  The  part 
tioo  pf  Chnrch  Reform,  or  had  which  lie  'placed  in  the  great  coo- 
taken  juster  views  on  both  subjects,  troversy  on  the  subject  of  National 
ID  regard  to  what  the  country  and  Education  was,  on  the  whole,  cre- 
the  Chnrch  really  required.  The  di table  to  him ;  jet,  even  in  that, 
Poor  Laws  have  indeed,  since  his  he  drifted  continually  from  bis 
day,  been  delivered  from  some  of  original  poftition.  Was  tirig  sur- 
the  worst  blots  which  disfigured  prising?  Quite  otherwise.  His  ori- 
tbem ;  bnt  the  Ecclesiastical  Com-  ginal  position  had  really  never  been 
mission  is  still  an  incubus  upon  a  tenai»le  one.  He  began  by  insist- 
the  nation,  absorbing,  in  the  costs  ing  that  it  was  a  right  inherent,  in 
of  management,  oo  small  share  of  the  Established  Chnrch  to  educate 
what  ought  to  be  differently  em-  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  sya- 
ployed,  hod  giving  to  .  the  whole  tem  of  education  upon  which  the 
scheme  something  more  than  the  National  Society  acted  conld  not 
appearance  of  injustice,  by  abstract-  be  improved  upon.  From  Ibis  the 
log  from  one  diocese  to  enrich  an-  force  of  argument  and  experience 
other,  before  the  wants  of  the  lo-  drove  him,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
cality  furninhing  the  revenues  had  compelled  to  admit,  not  only  that 
been  adequ^ly  supplied.  We  the  sort  nf  education  heretofore  dis- 
think  that  the  ^Bishop,  had  he  seen  pen^ed  by  the  National  Society  was 
bis  way  more  clearly  and  followed  too  narrow  for  the  people's  wants, 
a  difierent  course,  might  have  done  bnt  that  the  State,  equally  with 
the  Church  better  service,  and  that,  the  Church,  was  interested  in  see- 
apon  the  whole,  the  witty  Canon  ing  that  the  masses  were  educated, 
of  St.  Paul's  came  well  out  of  the  and  had  a  right  to  participate  in 
argument  npon  which  he  entered  the  management  of  their  educa- 
"with  his  diocesan.      In  like  manner  tion. 

yre  muRt  express  our  regret  at  the  Thongh  yielding  the  point  so 
readiness  wiih  which  Bishop  Blom-  far  as  Government  inspection  was 
field  consented  to  the  suppression  touched  by  it.  Bishop  Bhimfield 
of  ten  bishoprics  and  a  partial  spo-  continued  to  oppose  the  project  of 
liation  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  a  training-school  under  Govern- 
But  if  he  failed  as  a  statesman,  he  ment  omn axemen t,  and  set  up  a 
was  eminently  successful  as  a  church  Diocesan  Society  of  his  own,  which 
builder.  We  look  with  astonishment  languished  for  a  brief  space,  and 
at  the  efforts  which  he  made,  and  gradually  died  out.  He  next  turned 
the  degree  of  success  which  attend-  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
ed  them.  We  seem  to  be  carried  the  Colonial  Church,  and  encour- 
back  into  times  long  gone  by,  while  aged  by  every  means  in  bis  power 
placing  the  iBtatement  upon  record,  the  etforts  which  soon  began  to  be 
tbHt  during  his  episcopate  he  coo-  made  for  placing  it  on  a  better 
eecrated  not  fewer  than  two  bun-  footing.  In  this  he  effected  most 
dred  churehes  in  the  diocese  of  important  results,  not  (>ii»gle- hand- 
London  alon&  ed  certainly,  fur  he  was  but  one 
It  was  Bishop  Blomfield's  fate  to  out  of  m  my  laborers ;  bnt  his 
fall  upon  times  of  trouble  both  in  worst  enemies,  if  be  had  any,  would 
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scarcely  deny  that  no  Biabop  apon 
the  Eoglitih  bench  gave  np  more 
time  or  steadier,  attention  to  the 
work  than  be.  The  conseqnence 
is,  that  in  all  onr  larger  and  most 
of  onr  smaller  colonies,  the  Church 
of  England  is  now  well  represented, 
and  that  she  is  gradoally  establish- 
ing herself  so  aa  to  preclude  reason- 
able fears  of  collapse  in  years  to 
come,  unless  she  proves,  which  is 
not  probable,  untrue  to  herself. 

We  have  devoted,  so  many  psges 
to  the  history  of  Bishop  Blomfield'fl 
rise,  that  little  space  is  left  for 
speaking,  except  briefly,  of  his  pro- 
ceedings as  head  of  the  great  metro- 
politan diocese.  In  his  day,  aa 
onr  readers  cannot  have  forgotten, 
began  that  movement,  whicn,  ra- 
tional at  the  outset,  and  indeed 
necessary  to  a  certain  extent,  landed 
meet  of  those  who  took  an  active 
part  in  it — some  ^in  formalism, 
others  in  Popery.  The  originators 
of  '  Th6  Tracts  for  the  Times '  pro- 
bably had  no  intention,  some  of 
them  certainly  had  none,  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  lengths  to  which  they 
were  ultimately  carried.  A  few 
earnest  men,  devotedly  attached  to 
tha  Church  of  their  fathers,  heard 
with  astonishment  the  echo  of  Lord 
Grey's  memorable  warning,  and 
believed  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 
When  the  head  of  the  King's  Gov- 
ernment, at  a  season  of  violent  pop- 
ular excitement,  told  the  Bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  was 
time  ''to  put  their  house  in  order," 
only  one  meaning  could  be  attached 
to  the  expression.  Men  accepted 
it  as  an  assurance  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  soon  cease  to  be 
connected  vith  the  State;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Church  at  once  con- 
ceived that  they  would  best  sub- 
serve her  interests,  if  they  could 
teach  the  people  why  her  com- 
munion was  to  be  preferred  for  i^ 
owD  sake  to  that  of  all  other  reli- 
gious bodies.  But  it  is  easier  to 
begin  than  to  regulate  such  move- 
ments as  this.  Step  by  step  the 
Tractarians  were  carried  on,  till  the 
line  which  divided  them  from  the 
Church  of  Borne  seemed  to  be  ef- 


faced, and  then  a  great  reboond 
ensued.  In  the  miserable  dispates 
about  forms  and  ceremonies— the 
putting  np  of  crossea  io  diurebes, 
the  ornamentation  of  altars  with 
flowers,  and  the  preaching  in  sor- 
plices  instead  of  black  gowns-^the 
Bishop  got  inextricably  involved; 
and  he  further  managed,  by  hit 
attempt  to  conciliate  all  parties,  to 
satisfy  none.  His  famous  charge, 
in  which  he  recommended  tUt 
candlcB  should  be  placed  upon  the 
altar  but  never  lighted,  and  that 
preachers  should  wear  the  suri^ioe 
in  the  morning  and  the  black  govn 
in  the  evening,  excited  oniverad 
derision,  and  led  to  scenes  between 
him  and  large  bodies  of  his  clergy, 
of  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
revive  the  recollection*  We  happen 
to  know  that  .these  wretched  dis- 
putes, with  the  consequences  to 
which  they  led,  caused  him  ex- 
treme annoyance,  and  that  the 
annoyance  arising  out  of  them  sen- 
onsly  affected  his  health. 

Besides  the  battle  of  the 
''Tracts,"  Bishop  Blomfield  took  a 
decided  part  in  the  'strifea  which 
were  occasioned,  first  by  the  nomin- 
ation of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of 
Hereford  and  next  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
Gorham  case.  To  the  elevation  of 
Dt,  Hampden  he  offered  such  de- 
cided opposition,  that  be  is  under- 
stood to  have  fallen  in  conseqoenee 
into  disfavour  in  high  quarters; 
while  with  the  committee's  deci- 
sion he  was  so  dissatisfied  as  to 
suggest,  in  a  letter  to  the  Arcb- 
bifiiiop  of  Canterbury,  the  propri- 
ety of  transferring  from  .  the  Prify 
Council  to  the  Upper  House  of. 
Convocation  the  powers  of  a  Court' 
of  Appeal  for  the  Church  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine.  Hia  proposal 
met  with  no  favour  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  speech  which  he  sub- 
sequently delivered  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is,  however, 
an  admirable  one,  clear,  logical,  and 
decisive.  Tet  it  made  little  im- 
pression on  an  assembly  by  no 
means    disposed    to     sanction    the 
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revival  of    Synodioal    aciioD    m   a  ooDtradiction  in   teron';    the    nnna- 

Cburch  which,  for  nearly  a  oentnry  tural  allianoe   can  scarcely    aabsist, 

and    a  half,   had    got   on    wonder-  except  in  Bottie  oat*of*the-way  ooan- 

fally  well  wiihout  snch  adioo.  try-hoose  or  parsonagCi  removed  bv 

Having  dwelt  with  all   the  pride  at  least  twenty   miles  froof   a  raif- 

of  so  near  a   relative  on  the  details  way  station.     Even    Sidney   Smith 

of  his  father's  pnblio  life,  If  r.  Alfred  became    a  Oonservative  when   they 

Blomfield  proceeds   to  tell    as   how  made  him  Canon  of  St  Paul's :  had 

the  Bishop  bore  himself  in  the  circle  he    been    advanced    to    the   Rpisco- 

of   his  own  family  and  among   his  pal  bench,  his  Toryism  would  pro- 

familiar  friends^    We  would  not,  on  bably  have  become  more  clearly  d«- 

any  account,  appear  to  accept  with  fiued  than  that  of  Bishop  Philpota 

reserve    a   son's   testimony   to    the  himself.    So  also  Dr.  Blomfield  was 

amiable  qualities  of  a  parent     We  too  sharp>sighted    not   to    perceive, 

quite   believe   that     **  there   was  a  as    soon    as   the  light  of    practical 

charm     about     Bishop     Blomfield's  experience  broke  in  upon  him,  that 

iDterconrse    with     his    family    and  if  the  Established  Oharch  is  an  in- 

frieods   which     it    is    not   easy  to  stitation    worth     preserving  at    all, 

describe,    and    still     less     easy    to  the  best  way  to  preserve  it  is  oer- 

illustrate."      We     know     that    his  tainly  not   to    pay  court    to   level- 

ffeoerosity  in    giving,    whether    for  lers. 

Church  purposes  or  in  private  cha-  •     Having  taken  his  new  line,  how- 

rity,  knew    no  bonnda    Indeed,  the  ever,  it  might  have  been   better  if 

value    which  he   put    upon    money  the  new    Bishop    had    adhered    to 

for  its  own  sake  was  so  little  that  it   more  consistently.     Not  that  in 

his  secretary  used  to  say,   **Bi&hop  principle    he   ever     wavered—there 

Blomfield,  rather  than    hoard  up  a  he  was  alwam  right;    but  he  often 

£5    note,   would   thrust  it  into  the  lacked  moral  conrag^    to  hold  out, 

fire."     Neither  can  we  doubt  that  when  his  sober   judgment  told  him 

"  to   his  familiar  friends  his  memory  that  to  yield  was  quite  as  perilous 

is  endeared  by  many  private  virtues,  as  to  resist^   For  Bishop  Blomfield 

with  a  reverence  far  deeper  and  more  was,  in  reality,  not    a    brave  man. 

sacred    than  can    be   stirred  by  the  Under   the   brusqueness  of   manner 

recollection  of  his  abilities,   his   la-  which  characterised  him'  there  lay 

hours,  or   his   zeal."      It  is  seldom  so  much  of  what  his  son  describe 

that  the  recollection  of  the  abilities,  as  modesty — what  we  should  rather 

the  labours,  and  the  zeal  of   a  de-  call    natural    timidity— as    rendered 

parted  friend  keep  his  image  green  him  often  unequal    to    the    contest 

in  the  memorv  of  such  as   survive  which  his   own  rashness   had    pro- 

him.     It   is  &ir,    likewise,   to  add,  voked     In  the  House  of  Lords  he 

that  to  those  who  met  him  only  in  hit  hard  Snough,  as  Lords    Holland 

the  intercourse  of    casual  acquaint-  and  King  could  testifjr ;  but  in  his 

ance,  Bishop  Blomfield  did    not  al-  private  room  many  a  poor    cler^- 

ways   appear  in  the   amiable  light  man,  whom   be   began    by  treatmg 

which    bis  son  sheds   round     him.  as  an    angry    schoolmaster  treats  a 

He  was   apt  to  be    dogmatic— per-  truant,  brought  him    to  reason  and 

haps  a  little  more  than  dogmatic —  something  more  by  turning  sharplv 

at  times  in  expressing  an    opinion,  upon  him.      We  say  this,  not  with 

He  loved  poVer,  and  sometimes  ez-  a  view    to  detract   in    the  smallest 

erciaed  it  with  less  gentleness  than  a  degree     from     the     Bishop's    good 

man  in  his   peculiar  position  might  name,    or    even     to    impugn     the 

be  expected  to  do.    That  he  should  general     justice    of     the     estimate 

have  changed  his  views  in  politics,  which  his   son   has  formed  of  him, 

arter  mingling  a  while  in  the  great  but  simply  as  illustrating  a  chanus 

world,  is    scarcely  to   be  wondered  ter  which,  with   much   that   is   ad- 

at.     Radicalism  in  a  clergyman,  like  mirable  in  it,  was  certainly  not  free 

Kadiealism  in  a  peer,  seems  to  be  a  from    such   inoonsistenoiea  as,  more 
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or  ]e8S,  belong  to  human  nature  at 
large. 

It  was  stated  at  the  opening  of 
this  paper  that  BiBbop  Blomfield'a 
coDBtitiftion  was  a  delicate  one. 
How  it  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
seventy  very  busy  years,  is,  and  al- 
ways wKl  be,  a  marvel.  Ue  appears, 
however,  to  have  gone  on  witboat 
any  serious  illness  till  1847,  wben 
an  accident  at  Osborne'-a  heavy 
fall  upon  a  highly  polished  floor — 
either  produced,  or,  as  was  more 
generally  believed,  indicated  an  at- 
tack of  paralysis.  From  this  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  His  face, 
which  had  been  partially'  distorted, 
regained  indeed  its  natural  shape ; 
bat  there  was  a  twitching  about  the 
muscles  of  one  check,  and  a  thick- 
ness cf  articulation,  of  which  he 
could  not  get  rid.  So  it  was  with 
bis  eyesight,  which  the  first  seizure 
materially  damaged,  and  which  re- 
ceived still  greater  injury  from  ex- 
posure to  the  biting  November 
wind  which  whistled  over  London 
during  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
fnneral.  He  held  on,  however, 
damaged  indeed,  but  still  resolute, 
till  1855,  when,  on  the  night  of 
Sunday  the  2]8t  of  October,  after 
having  preached  in  Folbam  Church, 
be  was  again  seized  with  paralysis. 
Every thiDg  was  tried  which  medi- 
cal skill  could  suggest— perfect 
change  of  air,  the  teuderest  treats 
ment;  but  all  availed  not.  With 
mental  faculties  scarcely  impaired, 
be  became  physical ly  helpless.  In 
all  his  active  life  he  never  did  a 
deed  more  worthy  to  be  placed  on 
record  than  that  which  signalised 
his  departing  strength.  He  could 
no  longer  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  diocege,  and  he  determined  to 
resign.  But  it  is  almos);  as  difficult 
in  Koglaud  to  get  rid  of  a  biohop- 
ric  as  to  obtain  one,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Fiu*- 
liament  to  enable  him  to  carry  his 
purpose  into  execution.  Let  no- 
body blame  him  for  seeking,  at 
the  same  time,  to  secure  a  deceot 
maintenance  for  hiuiself  and  his 
family  io  their  retirement.  With  an 
income    averaging     £16,000   a-year, 


he  Lad  never  laid  by  one  shilling. 
The  small  provision  which  he  ood- 
sidered  it  necessary  to  make  for  his 
widow  and  children  he  provided  by 
insuring  his  life,  paying  anonally  for 
that  purpot^e  about  £1000— not 
more — ty  different  offioea  His  was 
not,  therefore,  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest when  he  applied  for  leave  to 
retain  during  life  the  balance  over 
what  wonld  have  gone,  had  he  died, 
to  his  SQCceesor  in  the  See.  The  ap- 
plication, though  resisted,  we  regret 
to  say,  by  more  than  one  of  his 
brethern  on  the  bench,  was  acceded 
to,  and  Parliament  further  sanctioned 
bis  continuing  to  reside  in  the  palace 
at  Fulham,  to  which  he  was  known  to 
be  much  attached.  Tbas  sheltered 
from  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  enabled 
to  keep  his  policies  paid  up,  the  bed- 
ridden Bishop  lingered  on,  till,  on 
the  evening  of  t^a  5ih  of  August 
1837,  a  slight  coovnlsion  ahook  his 
frame,  and  be  expired. 

*'No  sooner  was  the  death-struggle 
over  tliHii  his  features  seemed  to  ngm. 
the  early  beauty  of  which  age  and  sick- 
ness had  deprived  them.  Uis  fine  fore- 
hesd,  so  oflen  lately  contracted  with 
pain^  lay  smooth  and  un wrinkled  as  an 
infani'a  All  appearanoe  of  paralyaiB 
had  passed  away,  and  the  li&Iess  fan 
in  id  placid  compo:>ure  seemed  in  a 
moment  to  have  lost  twenty  yean  of 
its  age." 

We  have  expressed  oarsrives  so 
frankly  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  Baper- 
erogation  were  we  to  draw  at  its  close 
an  elaborate  portraiture  of  Bishop 
Blomfitld's  character.  If  extreme 
activity  constitutes  a  good  bishops 
Blom6eld  was  one  of  the  bei^t 
bishops  who  ever  presided  over  an 
English  diocese.  He  did  more 
business  in  his  day  than  perhaps 
any  man  in  London,  for  be  was  just 
as  eiger,  and  just  as  "nseful  in  the 
management  of  t-ecalar  things  as  ia 
the  performance  of  his  episcopal 
duties  properly  so  called.  He  was 
the  modi  punctual  of  correspoodenta, 
answering  everybody  who  wrote  to 
him,  and  always  in  his  own  band. 
Ou  certain  dsys  of  the  week  fae 
received  his  clergy  at  Loudon  Hoase, 
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Beeioff  them  one  by  one  in  his  etady, 
and  keeptog  them  rigidly  \6  the 
point  noder  discassion.  Other  days 
were  set  apart,  each  to  its  own  basi- 
ness;  io  not  a  little  of  which  the 
Bishop  might,  withoot  the  smallest 
impropriety,  have  declined  to  take 
a  leading  part  His  great  work  of 
all  however— that^  indeed,  for  which 
his  name  will  go  down  with  hononr 
to  posterity — was  charcb  bailding. 
He  did  more  to  supply  the  spiritaal 
wants  of  London  than  the  whole  of 
his  predecessbrs  pat  together  from 
the  date  of  the  Keformation  down- 
wards. Yet  haT\pg  rna  his  rac^,  he 
left  London  still  so  comparatively 
destitnte  both  of  charches  and  of 
ministers,  as  to  break  the  )iearts  of 
all  except  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors and  employers  of  laboor,  whose 
doty  it  is  to  cope  with  and  over- 
come the  evil.  With  respect  to  the 
administration  of  his  patronage,  it 
may  be  trnly  said,  that  if  he  did 
Dot  always  provide  for  the  most  de- 
serving of  bis  clergy,  he  was  singu- 
gularty  free  from  the  sin  of  nepotism. 
Neither  sons  nor  sons-in-law  owed 
to  him  more  than  he  was  fally  jas- 
tified  in  bestowing  npon  them;  for 
he  required  them  all  to  serve  a  fair 
apprenticeship  ^s  onrates  before  suc- 
oeeding  to  benefices  even  of  trifling 
valae.  We  cannot  find,  indeed,  in 
the  list  of  the  clergymen  whom  he 
promoted,  any  who  deserve  to  be 
spoken   of  as  eminent  scholars   or 


divines  or  men  of  genias.  •  Mr^  Sin- ' 
dair  is  indeed  an  able  and  a  good 
man  ;  he  made  himself  extremely 
useful  as  secretary  to  the  National 
Society.  But  having  said  tliis,  we 
have  said  all  thfit  the  subject  re- 
quires of  us,  because  nobody,  we 
presume,  will  speak  of  the  Bishop's 
nominees  in  the  important  parishes 
of  London  West  as  more  than  highly 
respectable  mediocrities,  as  well  io 
the  pulpit  as  elsewhere. 

Bishop  Blomfield  has  left  no- 
thing behind  him  in  the  way  of 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  his 
age,  as  a  writer  either  of  theology  or 
on  any  other  subject  His  scholar- 
ship, eminent  enough  in  its  day, 
has  been  eclipsed  by  what  vounger 
men  have  since  done,  and  his  ser- 
mons and  charges  are  already  for- 
gotten. Yet  this  may  fairly  be  said 
of  him,  that  whatever  his  hand  un- 
dertook to  do,  he  did  it  with  all  his 
might;  and  that,  though  neither  a 
Taylor,  nor  a  Bull,  nor  a  Barrow, 
nor  a  'Wilson,  he  was  an  efficient 
bishop  and  a  generous,  frank -spoken, 
hot  -  tempered,  find  kind  -  hearted 
man. 

Bishop  Blomfield  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife  died,  as  we 
have  told,  in  January  1818.  In 
December  1819  he  comforted  him- 
self by  taking  a  successor,  an  ami- 
able widow  lady,  who  still  survives 
him,  and  who  made  him  the  father 
of  eleven  children. 
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EPIGBAMS. 

We  live,  it  is  eaid,  Id  a  proeaic       It  oonid  faardiy  have  been 

and    reAlifltio    age.      With   all    our  fortable,  after  all,  to  lire  in  the  ag|« 

moderD    Bcience  -and  modern  refine-  of.  epigrams   and    impromptna      It 

ments,  oar  life  is  not  bo  imuginatire,  was  all  very  well  for  the  Delias  and 

80  gay,  BO    ^nMucianty   as    that    of  Sacharissas  aforesaid    to  have  tlieir 

our  grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  charms  celebrated  by  the  wits  and 

Even  conversation,  we  are  told,  has  potts  of  the  day ;  and  thoogh  it  ii 

lost    its    brilliancv.      Women,  who  notoriooHl^  true  that  their  admiren 

tised  to  talk  so  charmingly,  vibrate  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  retieence^ 

'DOW    between    slang     and     science,  female  delicacy   in   those  days    was 

Men  are  eiil^  too  bnsy  or  too  Ian-  hardly   startled    by  the    warmth   of 

guid  to   exert  themselves  to  talk  at  the^  homage.     A  hidy  bad  no  more 

all,  nnless  to  constitoencles   or  •  me-  objection  to  be  compared  to  Yetvi 

chftnics*   institutes.      The    few    who  than   to    the   Graces.     Few   indeed, 

could    talk    well   are    Bospected    of  were  they  who  needed  the  warning 

keeping  their  talk  to  put  into  books,  which     Wi&Iler  —  most     elegant    of 

We  all  write  and    read   inftt^ad   of  love's  epigrammaJti^ata— pots  into  the 

conversing.    And  even   reading  and  mouth  of  his  messenger,  the  Bose— 
writing    have     become    occupations 


rather  than  amusements.  The 
warmest  and  most  imaginative 
lover  never  now  pens  a  sonnet  to 
Delia's  eyebrow,  or  an  impromptu 
upon  Sacharissa's  girdle.  The 
modern  representatives  of  those 
charmers  w^uld  only  vote  him  a 
''muff"  for  his  pains.  Veis  de 
soei6fe  are  gone  out  of  fashion  alto- 


"  Tell  her  that's  yoaofr, 

And  ahuDS  to  huTe  her  graoea  spjd. 

That  had  she  sprang 

In  deserts  where  no  men  abide. 
She  must  haT«  anoommended  died. 

Bid  her  eume  furth, 
Suffer  herself  to  he  desired. 
And  nut  hlu^h  su  to  be  admired." 

The  days  when  such  verses  pased 
from  band   to  hand,  and   were  read 


gether.     Such    poetry   as    we   want   instead  of  *  Punch '  end  Mr.  Datwin, 
(and   we  do  not  want  a  great  deal)    were  indeed   **a  good  time,"  as  the 


American  ladies  call  it,*for  the  Catr 


is   done   for    us   by   regular    practi- ^oiencan  ladies  call  it,*ror 
tioiiere— laureates,  and  so  forth;  we* Jichantresses    who,    sUong    in    the 

no  more  think  of   making  our  own  charms  of  youth,  had  only  to  "come 

verses    than    our    own    pills.       Any  forth"    to    insure    admiraUon ;    but 

man  or  woman  who  was  to  produce  it  whs  quite  a  different    case    with 

abd  offer  to  read  in  polite  company  poor   Chioe,  who  was  repairing  the 

a   poetical    effusion    of    their    own  damages  of  years  with  a  little  ion<> 

Of    a  friend's,  such    as    would    have  cent  paint,  or   with  Oelia,  who  had 

charmed  a  whole  circle  in  the  days  j»8t  mounted  a  new  wig  of  her  very 

of  Pope  or  of  Fanny  Burney,  W9uld  own  hair;  honestly  bought  and  paid 

be    sured  at  upon   reasonable   sua-  for.      Human    nature,   we    suppose, 

pieion     of    having   escaped   from    a  was   human    nature    then ;    and   it 

private  lunatic  asylum.     Even  if  the  could   never  have  been    pleasant   to 

offered    verses    should   be  warranted  have    one's  little   pergonal   peculiari- 

to  contain  the  severest  remarks  upon  ties,  or  some  onto*ard  accident,  or 

a  mutual  frien<<,  we  of  a  modern  au-  slight  social  sin,  done  into  verse  forth- 

dience  should  have  strength  of  mind  with  by  a  clever  friend,  and  handed 

enough     to    resist    the    temptation,  round  ihe  breakfast  or  tea-tables  of 

Perhaps    society     has   grown     more  your  own  particular  circle  for  the  a- 

charitable  and  less  scaudafous ;  per-  mosement  and  gratification  of  olha 

haps  it  is  only  'less  easily  amused.  dear  friends,  dever  or  4>therwise.    It 

■  — ^J 
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was  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay  for  \mng  truth  in  the  epigram  which  says  •— 

in  an  Aogostan  age.    In  this  present  *'  As  in  smooth  oil  the  mor  best  u  whet, 

geoeratioD,  if  yoo  il.^  yonr«lf  the  ^^^^^l^t^ST^^,,^  u 

Victim  of  a  severe  article  in  a  popa-  geen~      ' 

lar    reviev?,   yon    have  yonrself   half-       Both  paLn  us  least  when  exquUtelj  keen.** 

solicited    the    ezposare    by    being   And    both    cot    deepest    too,    and 
guilty    of  print  in  the   first   place ;   leave   scara  that  ar&  longest  in  heal- 
even  if,  in  the  honest  discharge  of  ing.    Johnson  was  quite  right  when 
jonr  ,  ordinary     duties,  you    awake   be  ^pronounced,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bome  morning  to  a  temporary  noto-   thalt  ''the  vehicle  of  wit  and  deli- 
riety  in   a   colomn  of   the  *  Times,'   cacy"  only  made    the   satire   moroi 
you    can   satisfy    your    feelings   by   stinging;    compared    with    ordinary > 
stopping  the  paper;    and   in  either   abuse,  he  said,   *'the  difference  was 
case,  you   have    the    consolation  of  between  being  bruised  with  a  club, 
knowing   that  probably  a    majority   or  woctnded  with  a  poisoned  arrow/' 
of  your   personal  friends  will  never       Ooe  is  surprised,  however,  on  the 
read  the  abase,  and  that  most  cer-   whole,   in  looking   over   any  colleo* 
tainly  nine-tenths  of  those  who  do   tion  of    epigrams   which  were  con- 
read  it  will  have  forgotten  -it  in  a  sidered    extremely   good    things    in 
week.    But  the  terse  social  epigriim,   their  day,  to  find  how  poor  the  ma- 
of  some  four  or  eight  lines,  com  mani-  jority   of    them    are.     They    would 
cated  fir«t  from  friend  to  friend  in  a   read  better,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
confidential  whisper,  and  then  hand-   knew    the    parties.     The    spice    of 
ed  about  in  manuscript  long  before   neigbboorly    ill-nature,  which    gave 
it  escaped    into    print,  was  remem-   them  their  chief  ssest  originally,  and 
bered  by  the   dullest  dolt   amongst   made  up  for  the  poverty  of  the  wit, 
a  man's  intimates,  stuck  to  him  all   is  lost  —  happily  —  to  the  cool  judg* 
his   life,    an(|#    in    many    instances,   ment  of  the   modern  reader.    They 
became  his   only  memorial    to  pos-.  are  like  the  glass  of  champagne  kep^ 
terity.    Like  Stntram's  co-travellers,    till  it  has  lo^st  its  sparkle, 
there  was  no 'escape  from  its  dread-       A  nicely  printed    little  book,  re- 
ful   companionship;   if    bad,  it  VRas   cently  published,  containing  a  seleo- 
the    more    readily   remembered;    if  tion  (for  a  collection  it  certainly  is- 
neat  and  well-pointed,  it  was  more  not,  though  so  called  in  the  dedica- 
generally  admired   and  more  widely    tion),  will  impress    this    fact    upon 
circulated.    True,  the  author  of  the   most    of    its    readers.     Of  course,, 
satire  did    not    always    put   in  the   snch  jeux  d'esprit  do  not  show  to 
actual   name;     the    victim    of    his   advantage  when   gathered   together- 
verse  figured  commonly  under  some   at  random,  as   these   seem   ta  have 
classical  alias;  but  everybody  knew   been.     They  find   their  best   phhce- 
—  and  none  bettor  than  the  uofor-   as    illustrations     of    biography    or 
tanate  object  —  that  Grumio  meant   political  history ;    often,  an  epigram- 
Sir  Harry,  that    Ghremes  stood  for   of  four   lines  would  require  a  page 
old  BrowD,  and  that  Lady  Bab  was   of    preface  to  make  its    point  fully 
intended  by  Phryne.    Even  if  there   intelligible    to   an    ordinary   reader^ 
was    nothing     more   personal    than   But    certainly,   as   one   turns    p»ge- 
a   row  of  asterisks  in  the  original,   after  page  of  this  *'  literature  of  So- 
there  were  always  plenty  of   copies  ciety,"  one   gets    confirmed   in   the 
in  circulation  with   the  tuatus  care-   impression  that  society  was  very  111- 
fully  filled  in.    Let  no  one  suppose   satured  in  those  daya    The  science 
for  a  moment  tlmt  the   polish  and   of  making  one's  self   *'  beautiful  for 
the   humour    of    such     productions  ever,"  b^  the  aid  of  paint  and  other 
made   the   attack    more    endarable.   accessories,  is  still  studied  by  some 
Few  men,  and  perhaps  fewer  women,   ladie?,  if   we  may  trust  law-reports 
are  of  Falstaff*s  happy  temperament,   and.  advertisements,  and,   no   doubt, 
content  to  be  the  subject  of  wit  in   sharp-sighted     friends    detect     this 
others.    There  is  mora  sound   than   false  coinage  of  beauty ;   but  they 
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do  not  mercileaBlj  nalL  it  down  on 
the  social  cooDter,  as  in  the  case  of 
poor  Dorinda  (whose  real  name 
was  doabtless  perfectly  well  known 
to  her  contemporaries) : — 

**  Bby,  wfaich  enjoys  the  mater  blisses— 
John,  who  Dorinda^  picture  kltses. 
Or  Tom  hla  Mend,  the  favoured  en 
Who  klflsea  fair  Dorinaa'a  iclf  ?~ 
*Faith,  *tia  not  easy  to  diylne, 
*     While     both    are    thoa    with     nptores 
fainUog, 
d  To  which  the  balance  shall  incline. 

Since  Tom  and  John  both  kiaa  a  palat- 
ing." 

Tliere  is  a  seqael,  too,  even  less 
gallant,  which  calls  itself  <*The 
Point  Decided  :  "— 

•Na/,    aorely   Jobn^s   the   happier   of  tba 

twain. 
I  Becaoae  ttie  picture  cannot  Idas  again  r* 

The  rnde  wits  of  sooiety  del}|;ht- 
ed  in  attacking  these  adventitioos 
charms  —  onconscioos,  probably,  thai 
in '  this  as  in  many  other  things, 
the  Greek  epigrammatists  had  bran 
long  before  them.  Here  is  one  of 
the  best  amongst  many — anooy* 
moos,  so  far  as  we  know  —  which 
we  miss  in  Mr.  Booths  volume : — 

**  OoameUa*8  charma  inspire  my  layp, 

Who,  fair  in  nature*e  toorn, 
Blooms  In  the  winter  of  her  oaya, 

lilke  Olaatonbury  thorn. 
If  e*er,  to  seize  the  tempting  bllH, 

Upon  her  lips  youfaU, 
The  pWatered  fair  return!  the  klsf, 

Like  Thiabe,  through  a  waU." 

Modem  gallantly  keeps  its  eym 
open,  and  its  lips  to  itself,  under 
Bospicioos  circamstanoee ;  and  per* 
haps  not  being  so  readily  taken  in 
by  ftttse  oolonrs,  ia  not  so  bitter 
against  those  who  wear  them. 

There  are  blockheads  amongst 
fashionable  physicians  in  onr  own 
days,  and  Jeuoasies,  it  is  to  be 
leai«d,  are  not  unknown  in  the  pro* 
fession ;  but  they  do  not  put  their 
professional  antagonism  into  the 
form  of  epigrams,  as  Dr.  Wynter, 
Dr.  Cheney,  Dr.  Hil),  Dr.  Lettaom, 
Dr.  RadcliiTe,  and  a  host  of  others 
did  (or  their  friends  and  enemies 
did  for  them)  in  the  days  of  good 
Qaeen  Anne  and  the  German 
Georges.  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Hill,  one  of  those  universal  geniuses 
whom   the  poblio  is  apt  to  mi»- 


tmst,  is  the  hero  of  some  of  the 
best  of  these  medical  squibs.  Ee 
wrote  phiys  as  well  as  prescriptions. 

**For    physic   and   farces,    his    ecjual    there 
scarce  Is ; 
Hb  farcea  are  physio,  hla  physie  a  fsroa 
la."  • 

There  is  a  little  series  of  epigrams 
upon  him  which  we  cannot  resist 
qaoticg  here  from  Mr.  Booth's  bocic, 
though  they  must  be  already  old 
acquaintances  (as  most  of  the  belt 
epigrams  are)  to  all  whose  reading 
is  not  wholly  of  a  modern  kind. 
Some  of  the  wits  of  the  Literary 
Olnb,  of  which  Garrick,  Johnson, 
Burke,  &c.,  were  members,  began 
upon  the  unlucky  physician  as  fol- 
lows:—* 

**  Thon  essence    of  dock,  and  Iralcxian,  ad 

sage,  • 
At  once  the  disgrace  and  ttie  peal  of  your 

age. 
The  worst  that  we  wish  thee,  for  ail  tl^  lad 

crimes, 
li  to  take  thine  own  phyato,  and  read  tidae 

owa  rhymea.'* 

To  which  is  replied,  by  a  sort  of 
semi-chorus  of  the  members, — 

**  The  wish  should  be  in  form  leversed. 
To  salt  the  Doctor's  crimes ; 
For  If  he  takes  his  phyaic^«ly 
He*U  nerer  read  his  rhymes." 

Dr.  Hill  bimeieif  is  supposed  to  re- 
loin  in  answer  (and  if  it  were  really 
lis,  the  doctor  wonkd  have  had  the 
best  of  it,)— 

**  Whether  gentlemen  scribblera  or  poets  la 

jail. 
Tour    Unportlneot    wiahes    ahaU    ccitalaly 

fiill; 
1*11    take    neither    eeaence,    nor    balaam    of 

lioDey,— 
Do  you    take  the   phyale,  and  I^U  iaU  tk4 

money.''* 

The  anonymous  craatrain  on  Dr. 
John  Lettsom,  the  Quaker,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  punning  epigrams ; 
its  brevity  may  ezoose  its  reappear- 
ance here: — 

"  If  anybody  cornea  to  I, 

I  physica,  bleeda,  and  iweaia  *em ; 
It  alter  that,  they  like  to  die, 
Why,  what  care  If     ^ 

Sir  Richard  Blackmoi^  like  Hill, 
was  ambitMNis  to  oombine  poetry 
with  physio;  and  was  dealt  with  no 
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less  severely  by  the  popular  weapon.  Next  c«m«  «  flero«r  fiend  upon  hii  back— 

Ad      ADODyoiOaB    OCtrain     (of     which  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^>  ^^  ^^  iatenal  cla^k  ; 

the  first   BIX   litoes   are   weak)  ends  But  lan  i  did  not  pUy  him,  as  knowing 

with   this  climax,  which   reads    much  ^  cr»»>-tree  cudgel  soon  would  wnd  A«r  going. 

better  abne : —  But  when  this  quack  engaged  with  Job  I  spied, 

"  Such  ehoals   of    retden  thy  d>Hl    ftistlan  "^^7^  Hearen  have  mercy  on  poor  Job,  I  cried; 

kills,  What  wife  and  Satan  did  attempt  In  vain, 

'^'*^'S*^  "*"^  **"•   ^^  *^  ****"  ^^  The  quack  will  comp«»jith  his  murdering  pen, 

.      «  J    »  •  And  on  a  dunghnileare  poor  Job  again ; 

This,  agaiD,  has  escaped    Mr.  Booth,  with  impious  doggrel  hc^U  polhite  his  theme, 

thOQgh   he   has  givea  his  readers  an-  And  make  the  saint  against  his  will  blaspheme.* 

other,  on  the  sabjeot  of  Sir  Rich-       ^  ,    .j    ,         .  t  •.. 

ard's  unfortunate  poem  of  *  Job'-       Coleridge  s    epigram    upon    Job's 

a  kind  of  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  ^^^^  *»  Pf' "»*«*  *"  ^«  ^^"^  ^f^f« 

Scripture oHginal:-  «»  ^^^^    P^*"^*!?    ^    generally 

known  than  some  others: — 

«*  Poor  Job  lost  all  the  comforts  of  his  Ufe, 

And  hardly  saved  a  potsherd  and  a  wife ;  **  ^7  Beelsebub  took  all  occasions 

Yet  Job   blest  Hearen;   and  Job  agaht  was  To  try  Job*8  constancy  and  patience; 

His  ^^^^  assayed  and  bore  the  test  J*  "^V^  »»^°^;"'  'f\'^^  "^^^'^^ 

But.- had   Hearen^s    wrath    poured    out    itfl  He  took  his  cMldren,  took  hjs  Wealth, 

fiercest  tUI—  His  camels,  honet,  asses,  cows,— 

^enUl,*^     *^"*     &ur«sfff*.ed,^»ithout  flfflitheily  de»il  did  not  Ukehia  spouse. 

The  patient  man  had  yielded  to  the  trial ;  p  .  tT-«^*«  .v.*  k^„«  «.,»  „,,^  «.««  ^^t  ^ 

His    ploue  epooae,  with  Blackmore    on    her  But  Hearen,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 

side.  And  lores  to  disappoint  the  devil,  < 

Most   have   prevailed— Job  had    blasphemed  Bad  predetermined  to  restore 

•     M»<1<^«>-"  Twofold  of  all  Job  h«l  brfare— 

W«    A^   »a|.    t«*»«    .u^^    *\^    ^r^^  His  children,  camels,  asses,  cows  ;— 

We    do   not    know    where    the    com-  aart^hted  devll,  not  to  take  his  spouse  l" 

piler  got  this  from,  nor  does  be  give 

any    aathor*s   name;  there   were  a  The  germ   of  this  lies  where  very 

whole  volfey  of  contemporary  eqaibs  many  good  things  'lie   nnsaspected, 

flying   about  the  hcAd  of    this  no-  and  are   occasionally   dng   out  and 

laokjr  translator,  who  bad  got  him*  made   nse   of   with    very   little   ao- 

self  into  bad  odoor  with  the  lioen-  knowledgment— in    the    writings    of 

tioas  wits  of  his  day  by  employing  St  Angns^ne ;  and  has   been  used 

his  pen  against  the  immoralities  of  by  Donne  in  one  of  his  remarkable 

the  stage.    This  drew  npon  him  the  sermons,  where    Coleridge    probably 

wrath  of  Dryden,  Sedley,  Swift,  and  foand    it.      The  old   divine's   ''  im- 

others ;  and  his  reputation  has  snf-  provement "    of    the   passage    beats 

fered     rather     unfairly     in     conse-  any  epigram  that  ever  was  founded 

qnenoe  ;   for   the   Jesis    against   his  on  it :— - 

profesBionrf    skill    were     unfounded,        ^  ^  Misericardem  putatis  DidboUm^' 

whatever  may  be    thought    of    his  says  that  father,  «^e»>ritjttifi«a»f«mr 

poetry.       A    volume    was    actually  Do  you  think  that  Job  lighted  upon  a 

published    in    1700,    in    which    the  merciful  and  good-natured  deviJ,  or  that 

squibs  upon  him   were  all  collected  Job  was  beholden  to  the  Devil  for  this, 

under  the   title    of   '  Commendatory  that  he  lefb  him  his  wife  ?    *  Noverai  per 

Poems,  &0.'    Here  is  another  of  them  quam  dect^ai  Adarn^  says  he;  '  warn 

which  we  have  met  with,  as  good,  re^ut^  adjutricem^  non  mariio  consola' 

perhaps,  and  also  rfbonymous :—  tionem;'  he   left  Job  a  helper,  but  a 

helper  for  his  own  ends."  ♦ 
"When    Job    contending    with    the    devil    I         «--  ^    .  ,  .^i.     ^i. 

saw,  We    must  have    done,  with    the 

It  did  my  wonder,  but  not  pitj,  draw;  ^  physicians.  Only  quotlug  some  more 

For  I  concluded  that,  without  some  trick,  *^   "^    a.    i:^    «)La    u   *^^*    ^-  — 

A  saint  at  any  time  ^nM  match  old  NidL  recent  lines,  neat  but  not  over-com- 


*  Donne*s  Worics,  vol  ill  p.  332  (Alford's  Edidoo). 
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plimeotary,  npon  the  trio  who  were 
ID  attendance  on  poor  George  III.  : 

^  The  King  employs  three  doctors  dally, 
Willis,  Heberden,  and  BaUlle; 
All  exceedingly  skilfal  men, 
Baillie,  Willis,  and  Hebeiden; 
Bat  doubtful  which  most  sure  to  Idll  Is, 
Baillie,  Hd>erden,  or  Willis.'*  , 

Law  escapes  tkese  satiric  rhymers 
better  than  phvBic.  No  donbt  the 
lawyers  were  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  world  in  this  as  in  other 
matters.  Two  or  three  cleTer  things 
of  Sir  George  Rose  are  given  in  Mr. 
Booth's  book ;  bat  there  are,  we 
snspect,  BOOM  still  better  id  private 
circalatioo,  perhaps  rather  too  per-^ 
Bonal  on  contemporaries  to  be  saii- 
able  for  pablication.  The  following, 
though  It  deals  with  names  well 
known  at  the  bar,  is  good-hamoared 
enough,  as  well  as  clever.  It  par* 
ports  to  be  ^The  History  of  a  Case 
shortly  reported  by  a  Master  in 
Chancery'  :— 

'**  Ur.  Leach  made  a  speech, 
Angry,  neat,  but  wrong ; 
lUi.  Hari,  ou  the  other  part, 
Was  proBy,  dull,  and  long. 

Mr.  Bell  spoke  very  well, 
Though  nobody  knew  what  about ; 

Mr.  Trower  talked  for  an  hour, 
fiat  down  fatigued  and  hot  • 

Mr.  Parker  made  the  case  darker, 
Wltlch  was  dark  enough  without ; 

Mr.  Cooke  quoted  his  book,      • 
And  the  Chancellor  said—*  JdoubV  '* 

Of  coane  the  Chancellor  was  Lord 
Eldon.  Bat  the  editor  shoald  have 
given  the  sequel.  His  Lordship  soon 
after  decided  a  case  against  Boae, 
and  looking  waggishly  at  him,  said, 
*'  In  this  case,  Mr.  Bope,  the  Chan- 
cellor does  nof  doubt  1"  Mr.  Booth 
has  omitted  one  (or  rather  two]  of 
the  very  best  epigrams  which  toaoh 
npon  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe.  We  thought  the  lines  were 
very  well  known,  and  tliey  have 
certainly  appeared  more  than  once 
in  print,  as  a  proposed  *  Inscription 
for  the  Gate  of  tne  Inner  Temple' : 

••  As  by  the  Templars'  holds  yon  go, 
The  Horse  and  Laaib,  displayed 


Ib  emblematic  flj^oves,  show 
The  merits  of  their  trade. 

That  clients  may  infer  from  tbeooe 

How  just  is  their  profession — 
The  Lamb  sets  forth  their  innocence^ 

The  Horse  their  eoDpedUitm. 

'  Oh  happy  Britons  I  happy  Isle  1* 

Let  foreign  nations  say, 
Where  you  get  JnsUce  wlthoat  fufle^ 

And  law  without  delay." 

The  reply  is  equally  good : — 

••  Deluded  men,  these  holds  forego, 
Nor  trust  such  cunning  elyes ; 
These  artlUl  emblems  serre  to  show 
Their  clienta,  not  themselres. 

*Ti8  all  a  trick ;  these  are  but  shams 
By  which  they  mean  to  cheat  you ; 
,     But  have  a  care— for  you're  Uie  Zam&t, 
And  they  the  wolres  that  eat  yoo. 

Nor  let  the  hope  of  no  delay 
To  these  their  courts  misguide  you ; 
d  *Tls  youVe  the  showy  Boif€^  and  they 
The  jaoi:eys  that  would  ride  yoo." 

The  Universities  have  had  their 
wits  and  their  bats  in  at  least  as 
great  abandanoe  as  the  Courts  of 
Law.  Especially  was  this  iikely  to 
be  the  case  in  a  society  like  Oxforl 
which  maintained  upon  ltd  staff, 
for  many  years,  a  sort  of  licensed 
Jester,  under  the  name  Ttrra  FUitu, 
whose  office  was,  at  the '^Bachelor's 
Commencement,"  to  satfriae,  with 
the  most  unbounded  license,  all 
the  recognised  authorities.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  Oxford  social  re- 
cords might  have  supplied  a  ool- 
leotor  of  this  literary  smallware 
with  some  very  tolerable  sped- 
mens;  and  we  hardly  think  that 
Mr.  Booth  can  have  availed  himself 
as  fully  as  he  might  have  done  6f 
the  current  witticisms  of  his  own 
University  of  Cambridge.  '  He  pvrf 
us  only  a  few  of  Person's,  and  these 
not  his  best  For  instance,  we 
might  at  least  have  had  that  upon 
Hermann's  scholarship,  in  the  Eiog* 
lish  dress  which  the  Professor  gave 

it:— 

* 

•*  The  Germaas  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek ; 
Not  five  in  live-score, 
But  ninety-lire  more ; 
All  except  Hermann— 
And  Hermanns  a  German.** 


♦  It  is  better  still  in  its  original  Greek— a  neat  adaptation  of  a  distich  of  Phocy- 
Udes:— 

Nvldi^  elai  fiirpuv  ol  Tevrovec*  oix  ^  f^^^  ^C  ^  o^' 
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^  Of  Oxford  epigram^,  we  have  a 
Bingle  modern  specimen,  by  a  liv- 
ing Profeeaor  of  well-kAowa  con- 
yereational  powers,  and  a  more 
ancient  one,  we  suppose  by  a  wit 
of  tbe  same  college,  on  Dr.  Evans 
(he  was  Borsar  of  St  John's,  as  the 
editor  shonid .  have  explained)  cat- 
ting down  a  row  of  fine  trees 
there : — 

**lnclulgenl  Nature  on  each  kind  bestows 
A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes ; 
The  goose,  »  silly  bird,  avoids  th«  fox ; 
Lambs  fly  from  wolves,  and  sailors  steer  from 

rocks ; 
Bvana  the  gallows  as  bis  fate  foresees. 
And  bears  the  like  antipathy  to  trees.** 

These,  with  Dean  Aldrich's  *  Five 
Beasons  for  Drinking,'  are  all  that 
be  has  gathered  from  the  banks  of 
Isifl.  There  most  snrely  be  others 
of  modern  date  current  in  the  Ox- 
ford Oommon  Rooms,  which  might 
have  been  recovered,  withoat  mach 
tronble,  for  a  pnblication  like  this, 
aod  which  would  have  been  better 
worth  printing  than  some  which' 
have  fonnd  a  place  there.  We  sab- 
join  two  or  three  which  may  be  new 
to  non-academical  readers.  It  was 
BQggested,  some  little  time  ago,  to 
alter  the  cut  'of  the  commoners' 
gowns  —  proverbially  ngly.  This 
produced  the  following: — 

**  Oar  (gownsmen  complain  ugly  garments  op- 

■  preee  them ; 
We  feel  for  their  wrongs,  and  propose  to  re- 
dress them."  • 

An  alteration  having  b^n  made 
in  the  statutory  exercises  for  divi- 
nity degrees,  by  whioh  two  theolo- 
gical eisays  were  required  in  future 
from  the  candidates,  the  follow- 
ing was  drcolated  in  **  congrega- 
tion":— 

*«The  title  D.D.  'tis  proposed  to  convey 
To  an  il  tUmbU  /9  for  a  doubU  3  JL'* 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 
having  been  declined  by  a  distin- 
ffuisbed  offio^  on  account  of  the 
heavy  fees  ar  that  time  demanded, 
his  refusal  was  thus-jset  forth  : — 

*'  Oxford,  no  doabt  yon  wish  me  well, 
But  prithee  let  me  be ; 
I  can't,  alas !  be  I>.  C.  L. 
Because  of  L.  01  D.**  * 


the  Qoiversity  charges  upon  degrees 
conferred  by  what  is  termed  **acou- 
mulation"  {i,e,,  when  two  steps  are 
taken  at  once),  is  remarkttbiy  ne^t  :^— 

"  Oxford,  beware  of  over-cheap  degrees, 
Nor  lower  too  much  accuipalators**  fees  : 
Lest  — unlike    Goldsmith's    *Iand    to    Ilia  »a 

prey'— 
^Men'   should    *aecwnulaU.^   and  *  wealth* 

♦decay.'" 

All  these  are,  we  bejieve,  from 
the  same  ''well-known  hand/*  as 
the  old  collectors  would  have 
phrased  it;  flashes  of  the  pleasant 
humour  which,  in  all  generations^ 
has  marked  the  lighter  hours  of 
scholars.  As  these  are  the  latest, 
so  the  following  is  ftnong  the  earli- 
est which  has  come  down  to  us*;  it 
will  be  found  amongst  the  epigrams 
of  John  Heywood,  of  Broad};ate 
Hall  (now  Pembroke  Oollege),  circa 
1550.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tbe 
only  person  who  could  draw  a  smile 
from  gloomy  Queen  Mary.  So  fiar 
as  the  point  of  the  epigram  is  con- 
cerned,, it  might  have  been  written 
yesterday. 

"Alas!    poor    fardlngales    most    lie    i*    the 

streete, 
To  house  them  no  door  i*  the  citie  is  meete  ; 
Bjnoe  at  oar  narrow  doors   they  In  cannot 

win, 
Bend    them    to    Oxforde,    at  Broodgate  to 

get  in." 

The  following  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  amongst  collegiate  witti- 
cisms, its  birth  having  been  extra- 
academic  It  is  given  by  the  edi- 
tor with  Just  enough  gf  its  history 
to  give  it  interest  ~  a  course  which, 
if  adopted  in  the  case  of  some  other 
epigrams  in  the  book,  would  have 
well  repaid  in  value  the  addition 
to  its  bulk  :— 

'*  George  IT.  having  sent  a  regiment 
of  horse  to  Oxford,- and  at  the  same  time 
a  collection  of  books  to  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Trapp  wrote  the  following  epigram  :^^, 

*  *  Our  royal  master  saw  with  heedfbl  9S9a 
The  wants  of  his  two  UniTersitles  : 
Troops  he  to  Oxford  sent,  as  knowing  why, 
Tliat  learned  body  wanted  loyalty  : 
But    books    to    Cambridge    gaye,     as     wcJD 

discerning 
Thajt   that   right   loyal  body  wanted    learn- 
ing.' 


This,  again,  on  a  proposal  to  lower   An  epigram  which  Br.  Johnson,  to  show 
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his  contempt  of  the  "^igglah  notions 
which  prevailed  at  Cambridge,  was  fbnd 
of  quoting ;  but  having  done  so  in  the 
'presence  of  Sir  William  Browne,  the 
pbyeidan,  was  answered  by  him  thus:— 

*The    King' to     Oxford   sent    hit    troop     of 

hwse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argnment  but  force: 
Mith    equal    care   to    Cambridge  books    he 

aent, 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument* 

*'  Johnson  did  Sir  William  the  justioe 
to  say,  *It  was  one  of  the  happiest  ex- 
temporaneous productions  he  ever  met 
with;'  though  he  once  comicaliy  con- 
fessed that  *  he  hated  to  repeat  the  wit 
of  a  Whig  m^ed  in  support  of  Whig- 
gism.'" 

T.h6  book  is  poor,  too,  in  those 
Bcholastio  epigrams  of  which  a  good 
many  were  in  circulation  in  more 
scholarly  days.  We  have,  indeed, 
Person's  upon  pjoor  Dido —  **  D»-iio- 
dunif^'  —  which  is  rather  schoolboy- 
ish,  after  all ;  but  there  is  a  mncl)^ 
better  one  upon  the  same  lady, 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
somewhere  in  print,  with  the  name 
of  the  reputed  author  : — 

"  Virgil,  whose  magic  verse  enthralli 
(And  where  is  poet  greater?), 
Sometimes  lUs  wandering  hero  calls 
Now  jPius,  and  now  FaUr; 

But  when,  prepared  the  worst  to  brave 
(An  action  that  must  pain  us), 

He  leads  fair  Dido  to  the  cave. 
He  calls  him  *I>iui  Tmjanm.* 

Why  did  the  poet  change  the  word? 

The  reason  plain  Is.  sure; 
*Pitu  iBneas  *  were  absurd. 

And  ^Paifr*  premature.** 

Some  sort  of  historical  arrange- 
ment of  epigrams  might  t'ike  a 
good  collection  of  caricatures)  throw 
an  amusing  light  upon  contempo- 
rary history ;  tod  we  should  like  to 
see  a  careful  Qollection  attempted 
on  this  principle.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  quasi-historical  jeux  d'espritt 
in  the  collection  before  us  is  new 
to  us,  and  may-  be  so  to  many  of 
oar  readers : — 

"  OV    TBI    mOTJLL   MABUAOa   ACT,  PASSED    1772. 

Quoth  Dick  to  Tom,  *  This  Act  appears 

Absurd,  as  I'm  alive : 
To  take  the  crown  at  eighteen  years, 

The  wife  at  twenty-five. 

The  mystery  how  shall  we  explain  T 
Fbr  sure,  as  weU  'twas  said, 


Ibui  early  If  i^eftt  fit  to  rti/gn^ 
They  must  be  fit  to  «Mi£.* 

Quoth  Tom  to  Dick,  *Thoa  art  a  fool. 

And  Uttle  knowhit  of  life ; 
Alas  I  'Us  easier  far  to  rule 

A  kingdom,  than  a  wife.*" 

These  kind  of  gatherings,  triiing 
as  they  are,  are  pleasant  daUiaoee 
for  the  student  of  ipational  hbtory, 
and  may  even  help  to  imprebs  the 
dry  facts  upon  his  memory.  We 
remember  Addington's  stkort-Iived 
Administration  all  the  better,  if 
we  chance  to  associate  with  it  the 
witty  French  epitaph  suggested  for 
him — 

^  Hinistre  sol-distaot,  Jfetfedft  malgre  htC* 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  add  to 
the  few  given  in  this  little  bodr. 
That  of  the  AntiJaoobio,  on  the 
Paris  "  XiOan  upon  England,"  shookl 
at  least  have  found  a  place — 

**TheIParis  cits,  a  patriotic  band. 

Advanced    their    cash    on    Bridsh    fiecMd 

land;  ^ 

But  let  the  speculadng  rogues  beware; 
They're  bought  the  siHn~  but  who's  to  US 

the  bear?" 

The  times  that  followed  the  Be- 
volution  of  1688  were  perfaape  the 
great  age  of  what  we  may  call  hia- 
torical  epigrams.  The  bittemesi 
of  political  hostility  found  vent  in 
satiric  verse^  as  well  as  in  olher  leas 
harmless  outlets ;  and  those  who 
concealed  tiieir  Orange  or  Jacobite 
feelings  from  motiv^  of  self-iDte^ 
est,  often  indulged  themselvee  with 
banding  about  this-  kind  of  polid- 
eal  weapon,  which  was  aometiiiies 
claimed  by  the  authors  in  safer 
days.  William  on  the  one  hand, 
and  good  Queen  Anne  on  the  other, 
were  unfailing  subjects.  But  the 
epigrams  of  that  day  bad  more 
rancour  than  wit;  and  even  in  the 
best,  tbeur  coarseness  generally  for- 
bids quotation.  Swift's  were,  of 
course,  the  wittiest,  and  the  least 
decent.  None  were  fo  happy,  and 
few  so  delicate,  as  that  little  epi- 
gram of  his  in* prose,  when  it  was 
suggested  for  the  new  king's  coro- 
nation jnotto,  "  Reapi  tion  rapui^^ 
and  the  Dean  rejoined  that  be  sup- 
posed the  translation  was,  '^The 
receiver   is  as    bad  as    the  ihtet" 
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The  Doke  of  Marlborough/ with 
his  wavering  allegiance,  his  pennri- 
008  habits,  and  his  nzorioos  food- 
Dees  for  his  termagant  Barah,  came 
m  for  a  large  share  of  this  question- 
able literary  homage;  Swift's  epi- 
taph npoD  him  (Booth,  p.  58)*l8  too 
long  for  qaotatioD,  and  there  are 
more  serious  objections  to  some 
others  which  do  not  want  for  point. 
His  new  palace  of  Blenheim  was 
ridicaled  in  strings  of  couplets,  bad 
and  ^ood.  One. of  the  best  is  not 
.in  this  collection ;  on  the  high  arch 
bnilt  over  the  litUe  brook  in  the 
park— 

**  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ai&bltlon  shows  ; 
The  ttrttm  §n  kmblem  of  his  bounty  ilows.^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  vio- 
lence displayed  in  the  laognage  of 
some  of  these  effasions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  nnderstand  tboronghly  the 
relations  between  the  parties,  and 
the  provocation  which  had  been 
sometimes  given.  «An  epigram  on 
Lord  Oadogan  by  Bishop  Atterbory, 
given  in  the  collection  before  ns, 
will  strike  the  reader  as  mere  rabid 
abase,  noless  he  remembers  the  cir- 
cnmstances  which  called  it  forth, 
which  should  certainly  have  accom- 
panied it  by  way  of  explanation. 
It  ends  thus  : — 

"  rngraieflil  to  th*    ungrateful  men  he  grew 
by-     ^ 
A  bold,  bad,  boisterous,  blosterlng,  bloody 
booby." 

Atterbnry  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  on  a  very  well  founded 
charge  of  treason.  Such  cases  were 
embarrassing  to  the  ruling  powers ; 
and  in  the  royal  drawing-room  the 
question  had  been  mooted,  '*  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  man  ?" 
Cadogan  was  present,  and  replied, 
*'  Throw  him  to  the  lions."  The 
brutality  of  the  sogffestion  may  ex- 
cuse the  Bishop's  retaliation. 

A  contemporary  epitaph  on  Bishop 
Burnet  shows,  how  the  ranooroas 
spirit  of  party'  pursued  the  dead 
with  a  bitterness  which  is  ^really 
horrible,  even  if  we  charitably  hope 
it  was  meant  half  for  jest  :— 


**  If  Heareb  Is  pleased  when  stnaert  cease  to 
sliu 
K  Hell  l^ pleased  when  slnoers  enter  In, 
If  men  ar»  pleased  at  parting  with  a  knave. 
Then  all  are  pleased  —  for  Burnetts  in  his 
graye." 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  Jacobite 
epigrams  is  one  which  Mr.  .Booth 
has  not  given  :— 

**  God  biesB  the  King  !   Ood  bless  the  FaHh's 
Defender  I 
The  devil  take  the  Pope  and  the  Pretend- 
er I— 
Who  the  Pretender  la,  and  who  the  King— 
God  bless  us  aU !   Is  quite  another  thing." 

The  modern  definition,  of  an  epi- 
gram implies  that  it  should  have  a 
spice  of  malice.  We  have  adopted 
toe  Boman  notion  of  it,  contained 
in  the  Latin  distich  which  the  editor 
takes  as  the  motto  for  his  preface. 

"  Omne  epfgramma  sH  instar  apis ;  sH  aculeus 
ilU, 
Bint  sua  mella,  sit  et  corporis  ezigui." 

Of  which  he  adds  a  rather  washy 
translation,  and  which  is  perhaps 
rather  dif&cnlt  to  translate  ;  sooner 
than  rM  the  attempt  ourselves, 
we  wilfl§ive  one  which  we  find  in  ' 
an  old  miscellany,  and  which  is  at 
least  more  concise  than  Mr.  Booth's  : 

(*  The  qualities  three  in  a  bee  that  we  meet. 
In  an  epigram  never  should  fall ; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet. 
And  a  sting  should  be  left  in  its  taH."* 

But  the  original  meaning  of  an 
epigram  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
as  Mr.  Booth  observes;  it  was 
merely  an  inseriptiorif  usually  ehort, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  engraved 
on  an  altar,  temple,  or  monumental 
tablet;  and  far  from  being  bitter 
or  personal,  it  was  usually  laudatory 
or  simply  commemorative.  The 
well-known  inscription  at  Thermo- 
pylffi  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  which  have  come  down  tn  us  : 
'*6o,  traveller,  tell  it  hi  SparU 
tfiat  we  lie  here  in  obedienoe  to  her 
laws."  Even  when  the  Qreeka 
extended  the  term  to  something 
more  like  our  modern  use  of  it  —  a 
few  short  pithy  verses  with  some 
special  point  in  view  —  they  did  not 
consider  that  a  **stiog"  was  any 
necessary  part  of  it       Few  of  the 
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Greek  epigrams,  except  tlie  latesti 
are  satincaL  Bat  the  Roman  satir- 
ists adopted  the  form,  aod  degraded 
the  ase,  Id  which  cor  Eoglish 
writers  have  followed  them.  Bat 
thoagh  ^palar  to  a  oertaia  extent 
in  onr  minor  literatare,  the  epigfam 
is  not'  a  thoroughly  Eoglish  thioff  : 
it  hardly  salts  the  geoios  of  the 
language.  The  Greek,  the 'Latin, 
and  even  the  French',  preserve  its 
poiDt  and  neatness  in  a  degree 
which  oar  writers  can  rarely  imitate. 
The  Spartan  breviry,  the  Attic  salt, 
the  neat  tarn  of  the  Latin  distich, 
are  of  the  very  elements  of  its  ex- 
cellence ;  thoagh  there  seems  no 
need  for  qaite  so  strict  a  limitation 
as  Boileaa's  —  "un  ban  mot  de  deux 
rimes  omL^  The  Romans  gave  it 
the  most  pnngency ;  but  for  simple 
elegance  it  has  never  been  sarpahsed 
in  its  natural  home,  the  Greek. 
Mr.  Booth'  in  this  collection  gives  a 
good  many  translations  from  the 
Greek  anthology  —  not  always  of 
the  best  specimens  to  be  foand 
there ;  thoagh  nothing  can  be  more 
beautifol  than  this  free  ^Aion  by 
Lord  Nagent,  fally  worthy  of  the 
original  :— 

"  I  loved  the«  beaatlfol  and  kind, 
And  plighted  an  eternal  vow  ; 
Bo  altered  are  thy  face  and  mind, 
'Twere  peijory  to  love  tUee  now/' 

Or  this  again,  which  has  no  author's 
name  — *  on  a  statue  of  Niobe  :' — 

**  To  itone  the  godi  hare  changed  her  ;~biil 
in  vain ; 
The    sculptor's    art    gave    her  to   breathe 
agak*' 

Bat  comparatively  few  of  ns  are 
aware  of  the  extent  of  oar  obliga- 
tioDli  in  this  way  to  the  Greek 
writers,  of  whqm  the  very  names 
are  lost.  Many  which  pass  as 
English  originals  in  this  collection, 
as  in  others,  are  really  only  adapta- 
tions  of  the  classical  Greek  idea. 
How  many  of  oar   present  readers 


remember  that  the  proverb  wlddi 
has  such  a  true  homely  fiogliah 
soand  that  it  seems  aa  thoogh  it 
mast  be  a  native  — 

**  There's  many  a  slip, 

TwUt  the  cup  and  the  Up'*— 

48  the  merest  literal  translatioo  of 
a  Greek  verse  —  an  epigram  in  the 
original  sense -^  an  inscription  on  a 
drinking-cup  V^  Did  the  French 
king  know,  when  he  nttered  his 
famous  wiof,  ^  Apris  moi  le  dduge^ 
that  he  was  merely  quoting  an 
anonymoos  Greek,  of  no  one  knows 
how  many  centaries  before  him?f 
We  forget  in  what  English  divine's 
publishewl  devotions  we  noted  a 
thought  which  struck  oa  at  the 
time  as  very  beaatiful  —  and  origi- 
nal, till  we  turned  it  ap  in  the^Sd 
Aothologia  —  Give  ns  those  tlungs 
which  be  good  for  as,  even  thoagh 
we  ask  them  not ;  and  those  things 
which  be  hurtfal  to  as,  even  if  we 
ask  them,  withhold."!  Heathens^ 
were  those  Greeks?  they  were  not 
alto^ther  wron^  in  the  nuatter  of 
prayer,  at  any  rate.  ''fVu  est  et  ah 
Jioste  doHeri,*^  There  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  linger  amongst  the  claasics 
(especially  after  reading  throagh  a 
book  of  English  epigrams  —  like  the 
tailor  who  stands  up  to  rest)  ta 
which  we  plead  guilty,  and  for 
which  we  hope  we  have  shown  some 
ezcase.  Let  ns  recommend,  in  re- 
paration to  the  '*  country  gentle- 
men," an  inscription  for  their  clocks 
or  sundials  well  worth  adopting, 
and  which  may  have  the  merit  of 
novelty,  for  we  have  never  yet 
seen  it  in  an  English  version  —  an- 
other Greek  ** epigram"  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word  —  a  beaaUful  vari- 
ation of  the  hackneyed  moral, 
'*Tempus  fugit;"  we  give  the  ori- 
ginal below,  §  to  make  amends  for 
any  shortcoming  in  oar  transla- 
tion : — 


f  'Efiov  davovTog,  yaia  fux'^f^  ^"'P*' 
Ovdkv  fiiXei  fiov  rufii  ydp  KaXtSf  ix^i:* 
J  Ziv  BaaiXtv,  rd  uh>  iod^  koI  tiixoidvois  Koi  avevKTOic 
"Afifu  didov  •  Td  ok  Xuypd  xat  evxof^t^  dvepvKotf, 
§  Td  fiSdov  iKfidCei  fiaibv  xpovov'  ffv  6i  napeWy^ 
ZtfTuv  eip^aeig  oi  fiodov,  dXXd  fidrov. 
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uiM  wMk  j^    ^p^j^j^     jj^^    wonden     of     that    radiant 

Of  COaree,   even  in   EogHsh,  there  where*S*  thy    Krrereign   hna   on    oarth  Is 

are  epigrams  which  can   be  claaeed        seen, 

as  "  Moral  and  Panegyrical/'  as  well*  ^  *y~  •'^  r««ato-thon  aiono  a  qiieen.- 
M     *•  Satirical     and     Humoroas  ; "       u  o,  ,«.  two  bbautiful  loas  ouHsnfM. 

thonffh  the  present  editor  can  nod  „     ^  .^  ..^  ^       v      » 

only*Dioety  pa^  of  then  latter  to  "^  .SS"'  ^""^  "^  ""^  "^ 

balance   some    two    hundred    of     the  Were  proof  to  the  diarpMt  and  best  of  hia 

more   piquant    and    better    remem-  Hia'*^'?«  to  maintain,  the  young  urchin, 

bered  claes^  and  even  to  do  this,  has        grown  cunning, 

tbonght   himself   at   liberty    to    in-  ^^.^%  ^^"^  ^^  ^^»  ^^  "^^  conquera 

clnde   a  good    many   extracts   that        ^'  f^'^n^^- 

are  not  epigrams  at  all,  sach  as  long  ^'naxiin  to  ladt  patvi. 

passages    from    Shakespeare,    Gold-  (ire  had  complained  of /^UnffitntoM  at  h^ 

smith,     and     Gowper,     and     from  hauee.) 

Aytopn's  '  Both  well'     After  all,  there  TIs  true  I  am  lll,  but  I  need  not  complain, 

are   fcveral    which    seem    corioasly  '<>'»>«  ^S!,^   J^*^   pi«*«»«  «»'  '*«^« 

oat   of  place   in   this   second  divi-        ^^^  ^<'v^ 

sion  ;     the     well-known     "  Balnea,  And   in  spite   of  its   being  anony* 

vinaf    Venus"   hardly   comes   under  mons  (so  far  as  we  know)  both  as 

the  cat^ory  of  '^  Moral;"  and  we  to   author   and  subject,   we   should 

doubt   whether  the  subject  of  the  like  to  add  this  last  to  the  editor's 

following,      whether      spinster      or  collection  : — 

widow,  would   have   received  it  as  .'o^  a  fa«5h  oh  a  lady's  facil 

panegyrical     : —  Th^t  urtfol  apeck  upon  her  face 

^,  ^  ...  Had  been  a  foil  In  one  lesa  Odr ; 

**  Though  age  has  changed  thee,  late  so  fair,  Iq  her  it  hides  a  killing  graoe, 

I  lore  thee  ne*er  the  worse ;  •  And  she  in  mercy  placed  it  there." 

Vor  when  he  took  thy  golden  hair, 

He  filled  with  gold  thy  purfc.'»  We  have  not  much  faith  in  im^ 

Some   of   the    older   compliment-  P^o«/»<w,  which   usually  cost  their 

ary   verses   are   really  elegaot,  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^'™   ^^,  P^^ns    to 

worth    preserving.      Take   this    on  «>mpow  j    ^it  we  are  ^laa  to  see 

the-  beautiful    Duchess    of    Devon-  M^in  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  (who 

shire     canvassing    Westminster    for  '«*."?'  ^^  *^«  K'f^  o^  ™***'°fif  ^^> 

Chwles  Fox:-  ^^^^'J  ^^  circumstances  of  its 

production    are    faithfully    recorded, 

»•  Arrayed   In   matchless   beauty,    0cTon*s  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  was  ever 

In  lS?s  favour  take,  a  »»lous  part ;  P>*  "to  print      He  is  said  to  have 

But,   oh!    where'er    the  pilferer    comes,   be-  been  Sitting  at  the  pian0|  OOmpOSmg 

She^'^ucatea    a    T(»te,    and   steal,  a  ^"^  tinging  one  of  those  extempore 

heart!'"  ^^  songs  in  which  he  adapted  a  verse 

.^     ,  *  ,    ^  to  the  name  of  each  one  of  the  com- 

We  do  not  care  much  for  tributes  pany  present,  when  a  Mr.   Wynter 

of  this   kind  to   anonymous   young  entwed    the   room    quite   nnexpect- 

ladies,    though   some   of    them    are  ediy.     Hook  at  once  started  off  as 

prettily  turned  enough.    As  has  been  follows  : 

remarked     before,    epigrams    which 

have  a  personal  history  are  by  far  ."^^^,es''''°*'    "'"    ^^°'*"''    '"^'^'''  "" 

the  most  interesting.    Of  these  Mr.  'i  advise'  yoa  to    give    him   whatever  he 

Booth    has   omitted    several    which  ^  ^»xw; 

»«•<>    «At»»     <w>o«.    4^    w«    f^^^A     «-.j  And    that,    loo,    without    any    nonsense    or 

were   very    easy  to  be  found,  and        sammery, 

better  in«  their  way  than  very  many  For  though  his  name's  Wynter ^  his  actlona 

of    his    selection.      Such    as   these        ^•^mary:' 

sorely   deserved   a  place   for  every       Of  such  as  are  really  epigrams  io 

reason: —  the    original    sense  —  inscriptions — 
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one  of  the  best  in  the  book;  and 
perhaps  not  bo  cooEimooly  known  as 
some  others,  is  that  said  to  be  still 
▼ifiible  at  the  Dake  of  Biohmood 
Inn,  at  Goodwood,  on  the  carved 
fignrehead  (a  lion)  of  Anson's  ship 
the  Centurion : — 

**  Stay,  trareller,  ftwblle,  and  view 
l,^Kho  bare  trarelled  more  than  yoo ; 
QiSe  round  the  globe  In  each  degree, 
Anson  and  I  have  ploughed  ilie  sea ; 
Torrid  and  fri^d  Bones  have  passed, 
And,  safe  ashore  arrived  at  last. 
In  ease  and  dignity  appear — 
Ue  in  the  House  of  Lords— I  here.** 

The  collection  is  not  improved  by 
the  addiiioo  of  a  third  class,  con- 
taining *'  Monamental  Epigrams.*' 
If  intended  as  a  collection  o?  genu- 
ine epitaphs  remarkable  for  their 
terseness  or  eccentricity,  it  is  any- 
thing hot  complete,  and  the  thing 
baa  been  moch  better  done  before. 
But  in  point  of  fact  it  is  a  jumble 
of  old  tombstone  verses,  either 
genuine,  or  which  have  passed  for 
such,  with  the  playful  or  bitter 
^'  last  words  "  which  wits  have  sug- 

Ssted  for  their  friends  or  enemies, 
y  the  side  of  inscriptions'  which 
are  known  to  have  a  local  existence, 
we  fiod  such  tilings  as  Goldsmith's 
«<  Madam  Blaize,'^  Mooie'a  lines 
upon  Sonthey,  and  Poncho  sog- 
gested  epitaph  on  a  locomotive  en- 
gine— ^Her  end  was  pieces."  The 
eiaa^ificatioQ  of  epigrams  is  perhaps 
not  very  easy ;  but  this  kind  of 
division  into  **  Humorous "  anil 
**  Monumental  "  .  is  certainly  the 
most  illogical  that*  ever  was  at- 
tempted. We  wonder  nnder  which 
heading  the  editor  woald  have 
classed  the  following  verses,  if  he 
had  happened  to  meet  with  them. 
They  are  an  anticipatory .  dirge  for 
Professor  Bucklaod,  at  that  time 
.  the  great  popular  geologist,  Irom 
tha  pen  in  Archbishop  Whately. 
We  do  not  know  that  they  have 
been  printed,  except  in  the  oolumna 
of  a  newspaper. 

"  Mourn,      Ammonitei,      mourn      o*er      bit 
ftineral  urn, 
Whose  neck*  ye  must  grace  no  more ; 


My  ve 


OnelM,    granite,    and 
your  date. 
And  Us  ye  must  now  deplore. 

ITeep,     cayema,     weep,     with     inffitetiog 
drip, 

Tour  recesses  he*ll  cease  to  explore; 
For  mineral  reina  or  organic  rsaains. 

No  stratum  again  will  be  bore. 

Bis    wit    shone    Uke    Cryslal— fala   know- 
ledge  profound 
From  Qrarel  to  Granite  descended; 
Noj  Trap  could   decetre  him,   no  Sip  con- 
found. 
No  apeclmen,  true  or  pretended. 

Where  shaH  we  our  great  Professor  Inter, 
That  in  paace  may  rest  his  bones? 

If  we  hew  liim  a  rocky  sepulchre, 
He*ll  get  up  and  break  the  stones. 

And     examine    «acb     statnm    that    Kes 
around, 

For  be*s  quite  In  his  element  undergrranl 

If  with  mattock  and  spade  h 

lay 

In  the  common  alluTlal  soil ; 
He*U     start    up    and    anatch    tfaosa  Isob 
away 
Of  his  own  geological  toil ; 
In  a  stratum  so  young  tho  Pratasar  db* 

dains 
That    embedded     should     be     bla     orsanie 
remains. 

Then  expoised  to  the  drip  of  aome  cass- 

harilenlng  spring 
His  carcass  let  stalactite  cover; 
And  to  Oxford  the  petrified   ange    let  m 

bring, 
•     When  duly  encrusted  aU  orer ; 
There    *mid     mammoths     and      crooodOas, 

high  on  the  shelf. 
Let  him  stand    aa  a  monnmeni  raised  to 

himaelf. 

Ut  Dec,  1920.  •» 

The  reader  will  find,  in  this  last 
das?,  four  Latin  lioee  which  hare 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  curious 
scholars.  They*  are  said  to  be 
found  on  a  stone  in  LaFenham 
Church,  Norfolk— 

**  Quod  f^t  ease  qaod  est 
Quod  non  full  esse  quod  esse 
Esse  quod  non  ease 
Quod  est  non  cat  eiit  etscL** 

(We  prefer  leaving  out  the  comoaa, 
as  we  have  found  the  ponctaAtici& 
of     other     passag^     whether    Uie 

Erinter's  or  the  editor's  of  rather  a 
ap-hazard  character.)  There  is  a 
translation  given  —  one  of  seForai 
which  we   have  seen,  perfecUj  ia* 


*  The  ladies  of  Dr.  Buckland's  family— If  not  the  Pro&ssor  himself— oocanooally 
were  necklaces  of  ammonitos. 
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telligible  in  themseWeB,  but  qaite 
impoesible  to  be  got,  by  anv  Mr 
grammatical  process,  oat  of  the 
original  Latin.*  The  moet  plaasible 
ioterpretation  suggested  —  and  if 
not  the  true  one,  it  has,  at  leiiet, 
the  merit  of  gr^  ingemiity— goes 
apoQ  the  sappoeition  that  the' 
name  of  the  deceased  was  Toby 
Wait,  Then  it  comes  oot  some- 
thing like  this:  *'That  which  was 
Toby  Watt,  is  what  Toby  Watt  was 
Dot ;  to  be  Toby  Wattj  is  DOt  to  be 
what  Toby  Watt  is;  Toby  is  not, 
be  wjll  be.''  It  is  true  that  the 
Lavenham  epitaph  is  said  to  be 
upon  one  John  Wales:  but  we  be- 
lieve it  exists  elsewhere,  with  vari- 
ous readings;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
impofl|ible  that  John  Wales's  rela- 
tives borrowed  the  inscription,  ad- 
miring it  none  the  less  that  it  was 
unintelligible.  That  some  such 
play  upon  words  is  the  key  to  the 
riddle,  seems  probable  from  another 
epitaph  in  Mr.  Booth's  book — 

*'HIe  J«cet  Plni,  plus  non  est  hte, 
Plnji  et  non  plus — quomodo  sic? 

Of  which  the  following,  said  to  be 
in  8t  Benet's  Church,  Paul's  Wharf, 
seems  to  be  a  free  traoslatioD — 

'*  Here  lies  one  Morey  and  no  more  tilian  he; 
One  More  and  no  more — ^how  can  that  be  ? 
Why,  one  Jfore  and  no  more  may  well  lie  here 

alone, 
But  here  lies  one  More,  and  thaVs  more  than 

one." 

Bach  grim  puns  were  not  thought 
irrererent  to  the  dead  by  the  taste 


of  the  day.  We  are  not  fond  either 
of  monumental  witticism  or  monu- 
mental eulogy;  if  we.  must  needs 
choose  a  poetical  memorial,  there  is 
ofle  in  the  book  (which  really  exists 
at  Peterborough)  whose  plain-speak** 
ing  strikes  our  foncy : — 

"  Reader,  pass  on,  nor  Idly  waafce  your  time, 
In  bad  bMgraphy,  or  bitter  rtiyme; 
What  I  «m  noir,  this  cumbroos  clay  lnsaref^ 
And  what  I  was,  Is  no  affedr  of  youn.** 

It  will  be*  seen  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  compliment  the  present 
editor  on  his  selection.  Especially 
we  regret  to  see  some  of  the  mo- 
dem personalities  of  '  Punch  *  copied 
into  his  pages.  They  may  be  ex- 
cused in  an  ephemeral  publication; 
they  are  not.  really  malicious — in- 
deed, nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  general  goodbumour 
and  freedom  from  bitterness,  when 
tiie  temptations  of  the  professional 
joker  are  considered  —  and^  they 
answer  the  intended  purpose  of 
raising  a  laugh.  But  m  a  book 
inten&d  for  the  drawing-room 
table,  as  this  seems  to^  be,  the 
same  sense  of  propriety  which  has 
excluded  some  of  the  "wittiest  epi- 
grams of  former  generations  on  ao^ 
count  of  their  groesness,  should  also 
have  suffered  verses  of  no  remark- 
able brilliancy,  which  describe  liv- 
ing and  late  bishops  (whose  names 
are  supplied  in  a  note)  as  '*  Soapey  " 
and  **OheeBey)"  to  remain  in  the 
files  of  periodical  papers,  or  in  the 
memories  of  their  adnlirers. 
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OBIVOLIXIAN^. 

You  ask  me,  gentle  consiD  mine, 

To  praise  the  beauty  of  yoar  eyes ; 
And,  trust  me,  they  are  fair  aod  fine 

As^are  the  stars  of  Paradise : 
Bright  fSciotiliations  of  the  soul 

ThatBtire  my  iumost  being*  sweet. 
Fain  would  I  lay,  without  control 

My  heart  and  homage  at  thy  feet 
One  thing  alone  retards  the  sign — 
Forgive  me  1— 'tis  thy  Orinolioe  t 

No  devotee  of  art  am  I ; ' 

Nor  would  I  wish  my  love  to  wear 
That  Bcantieat  of  aU  drapery, 

That  Venus  rising  fresh  and  fair. 
From  out  the  warm  JEgean  wave, 

Oast  loimtly  r6uod  ber  rosy  limbSy 
When  all  the  Graces. welcome  gave, 

And  Nereids  sang  their  sportive  hymnii. 
But  there's  some  differeoce,  I  opine, 
'Twlzt  diaphane  and  Crinoline  I 

Another  Venus  pnce  I  saw, 

A  young  Oaffrarlan  from  the  GapMB ; 
And  Bond  Street  swells  surveyed  with  awe 

The  vast  proportions  of  her  shape. 
Jet-black  aixl  woolly  was  ber  hair, 

And  damsoo-hued  her  bounteous  lips ; 
But  more  admired,  beyond  compare^ 

Were  two  enormous — pillow-slipei 
Yet  slenderer  was  her  girth  than  thine, 
If  measured  round  that  Crinoline! 

Ere  yet  from  Leiden's  schools  I  came, 

At  Cupid's  shrine  I  breathed  my  vow ; 
Vaobmggen's  daughter  wits  my  flame,         • 

A  tender,  plump,  and  fondling  frow. 
Her  solid  b^uties  to  enhance, 

Twelve  petticoats  above  she  drew ; 
Yet  sylph-like  moved  she  in  the  dance, 

ComjMired  my  full-blown  coz,  with  yoa 
There  flaunts  not  on  the  Nether  Rhine^ 
So  strange  a  hunch  as  Crinoline. 

I  know  that  thou  art  fair  and  sweet, 

I  do  believe  thee  shapely  too ; 
For  gazing  on  those  fairy  feet, 

I  tbink  of  Cinderella's  shoe. 
Yet  learn  we  from  these  ancient  tales 

That  art  may  cover  nature's  flaws. 
For  Melnsina's  serpent-scales 

Were  hid  l>eneath  a  bower  of  gauze. 
There*s  no  depending  on  the  spine 
So  thickly  swathed  in  Crinoline 
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Ah,  ooosb  I  I  have  seen  thee  gaze —  ^*' 

Aod  half-adored  thee  for  thy  look<— 
Oq  pictored  glories,  where  the  blaze 

Of  aDgel-pioioDs,  as  tbe^  took 
Their  upward  flight,  was  deftly  drawn 

Bj  Raphael's  or  Oorreggio's  haoiid ; 
Soft  as  the  mists  that  rise  at  dawn 

The  robes  of  that  celestial  band. 
But  would  ao  angel  seem  divioe, 
If  bolstered  oat  with  Crinonne?^ 

How  can  I  stoop  7    How  can  I  kneel  ? 

How  can  I  worship  at  thy  feet  ? 
When  thoa  art  fenced  aboat  with  steel) 

An  Amazon  in  mail  complete  I 
I  fSear  not  Gapld's  fieriest  dart —  * 

Am  willing  for  thy  sake  to  die ; 
Bot  if  a  splinter  chanced  to  start, 

Why,  (Asarest  I  might  lose  an  eye! 
Ah,  crael  I  wherefore  bear  that  mine 
Of  danger  in  thy  Crinoline  ? 

To  whisper  to  thee  were  a  joy 

More  coveted  tbao  wealth  of  kings ; 
l^at  ah  I  what  means  can  I  employ 

To  baffle  those  confounded  springs  ? 
I  long  to  clasp  thee  to  my  heart, 

But  all  my  longings  are  in  Tain  ; 
.  I  sit  and  sigh  two  yards  apart^ 

And  curse  the  barriers  of  thy  train. 
My  fondest  hopes  I  must  resign, 
I  can't  get  past  that  Crinoline! 

DUNSHUKNEEU 
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PAET  I.— CHAPTEE  I. 


Garlinqford  if,  as  la  well  known, 
eaeentially  a  qaiet  place.  There  is 
DO  trade  in  the  town,  properlj  so 
called.  To  besnre,  there  are  two 
or  three  small  cooAting-hooses  at 
the  other  end  of  George  Street,  in 
that  ambitions  pile  called  Gresham 
Chambers ;  bnt  the  owners  of  these 
places  of  bnsiness  live,  as  a  general 

*  mle,  in  TillaSj  either  detached  or 
semi-detached,  m  the  North  end,  the 
new  quarter,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  a  region  totally  unrepre- 
sented .  in  society.  In  Garlingford 
proper  there  is  no  trade,  no  manu- 
factures, DO  anything  in  particular, 
except  very  pleasant  parties  and  a 
superior  class  of  p^ple->a  very 
superior  class  of  people,  indeed,  to 
anything  one  expects  to  meet  with 
in  a  country  town,  which  is  not 
even  a  county  town,  nor  the  seat  of 
any  particular  interest  It  is  the 
boast  of  the  place  that  it  has  no 
particular  interest — not  even  a  pub- 
lic school:  for  no  reason  in  the 
world  but  because  they  like  it,  have 
so  many  nice  people  collected  to- 
gether in  those  pretty  houses  in 
V  Grange  Lane — which  is,  of  course, 
.a  very  much  higher  tribute  to  the 
town  than  if  any  special  induce- 
ment had  led  them  there.  But  in 
every  community  some  oenti^p  of 
life  is  necessary.  This  point  round 
which  everything  circles,  is,  in 
Garlingford,  found-  in  the  clergy. 
They  are  the  administrators  of  the 

'  commonwealth,  the  only  people  who 
have  defined  and  compulsory  duties 
to  give  a  sharp  outline  to  life. 
Somehow  this  touch  of  necessity 
and  business  seems  needful  even 
in  the  most  refined  society:  a  man 
who  is  obliged  to  bq  somewhere  at 
a  certain  hour,  to  do  something  at 
a  certain  time,  and  whose  )public 
duties  are  not  Tolunteer  proceed- 
ings, but  indispensable  work,  has  a 
certain  position  of  command  among 
a  leisurely  and  unoccupied  oomma- 


^Dity,  not  to  say  that  it  is  a  public 
boon  to  have  some  one  whom  every- 
body knows  and  can  talk  of.  The 
minister  in  Salem  Chapel  was  every- 
thing to  his  little  world.  That  re- 
spectable connection  would  not 
have  hung  together  half  so  closely 
bat  for  this  perpetual  subject  of 
discussion,  criticism,  and  patronage; 
and,  to  compare  great  things  with 
small,  society,  in  Garlingford  recog- 
nised in  some  degree  the  same 
human  wdni  An  enterprising  or 
non-enterprising  rector  made  all  the 
difference  in.  the  world  in  Grange 
Lane ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
rector  that  counted  for  anythii^ 
(and  poor  Mr.  Proctor  was  of  no 
earthly  use,  as  everybody  knows), 
it  followed,  as  a  natural  oonse- 
qaenoe,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  in- 
terest and  influence  of  the  poaition 
/ell  into  the  hands  of  the  curate  of 
St  Boque's. 

But  that  position  was  one  fbll  of 
difficulties,  as  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  affairs  must 
see  in  a  moment  Mr.  Wentworth^s 
circumstances  were,  on  the  whole, 
as  delicate  and  critical  as  can  be 
imagined,  both  as  respected  his 
standing  iiv  Garlingford  and  the 
place  be  held  in  his  own  fanuly— 
not  to  speak  of  certain  other  per 
sonal  matters  which  w^re  still  more 
troublesome  and  yezatioua.  These 
last^  of  course^  were  of  his  own  bring- 
ing on ;  for  if  a  yonng  man  diooees 
to  fall  in  love  when  he  baa  next  to 
nothing  to  live  upon,  trouble  is  sore 
to  follow.  He  had  quite  enoogh  on 
his  hands  otherwise  withoat  that 
crowning  complipation.  When  Mr. 
Wentworth  first  came  to  Garling- 
ford, it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Boiy, 
the  Evangelical  rector — ^hia  last 
davs,  when  he  bad  no  longer  his 
old  vigour,  and  was  very  glad  of 
''assistance,'  as  he  said  in  his  pub- 
lic and  parish  work.  Mr.  Buiy  had 
a  friendship  of  M  standing    with 
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the  Miss  Wentwortbs  of  Skelmere-  bad  jnst  come  into  possession.    The 

dale,  Mr.  Francis  Wentwwth's  aants ;  new  rector  was  malting  a  great  stir 

and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  all  abont  bim,  as  was  natural  to  a 

oUl  rectur's  eyes  were  opened  to  the  new  man ;    and   it   seemed,  on   the 

astounding  fact,  that  the  nephew  of  whole,  a    highly  doubtful    business 

these  precious  and    chosen  women  whether    he   and    Mr.    Wentworth 

held  **  views "  of  the  most  danger^  wonld  find  Oarllngford  big  enough  to 

OQS  complexion,  and  indeed  was  as  hold  tbem  both. 


near  Home  as  a  strong  and  lofty 
conviction  of  the  really  superior 
catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church 
would  permit  him  to  be.  Before 
he  found  this  out,  Mr.  Bury,  who 
had  unlimited  confidence  in  preach- 


"  We  could  not  have  expected  to 
begin  quite  without  difficulties," 
said  Mrs.  Morgan,  as  she  and  her 
husband  discussed  the  question  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  rectory. 
It    was     a    pretty    drawing-room. 


ing,  and  improving  talk,  had  done  though  Mr.  Proctor's  taste  was  not 

all  he  could  to  get  the  young  man  quite  in  accordance  with  the   prin- 

to  "work,"  as  the  good  rector  called  ciples  of  the  new  incumbent's  wife  : 

it,    and  had  voluntarily  placed   all  however,  as   the   furniture  was   all 

that  difBcult  district  about  the  canal  new,  and  as  the  former  rector  had 

"Under  the  charge  of  the  curate  of  no   further  need    for  it,  it   Wiis,  of 

St.   Roque's.      It  is    said  that  the  course,    much    the    best  and    most 

horror  with    which,    after    having  economical  arrangement  to  take  it 


as  it  stood — though  the  bonquets 
on  the  carpet  were  a  grievance 
which  nothing  but  her  high  Chris- 
tian principles    could    have  carried 


just  writtton  to  Miss  Leonora  Went- 
worth to  inform  her  what  "  a  great 
work"  his  young  friend  was  doing 

among  the  bargemen,  Mr.  Bury  was  ^-       

seized  upon  entering  St.  Roque's  it-  Mrs.  Morgan  through.      She  looked 

self  for  the  first  time  after  the  con-  round   as  she  spoke,   and   gave   an 

secration,   when    the   vonng    priest  almost    imperceptible  shake  of  her 

had  arranged  everythmg   his    own  head  :    she,  too,   had   her   share  of 

way,  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  his  disagreeables.      "  It  would  not  look 

health,  and  hastened  his  end.    And  like    Christ's  work,  dear,"  said   the 

it  is  mdeed  a  fact  that  he  died  soon  clergyman's  wife,  "  if  we  had  it  all 

after,  before  he  had  time  to  issue  our  own  way." 
the    interdict    he    intended    against        "  My  dear,  I  hope  I  am  actuated 

Mr.   Wentworth's   further   exertions  by   higher  motives  than  a  desire  to 

in  the  parish  of  Carlingford.     Then  have  it  all  ray  own  way,"  said  the 

'     '  felt 


came  Mr.  Proctor,   who  came  into 
the  town  as  if  he  had  dropped  from 


rector.     "  I    always  felt  sure   that 
Proctor  would  make  a  mess  of  any 


the  skies,  and  knew  no  more  about    parish  he    took  in  hand,  but  I  did 


not  imagine  ho  would  have  left  it 
to  anybody  who  pleased  to  work  it. 
You  may  imagme  what  my  feel- 
ings were  to-day  when  I  came 
upon  a  kind  of  impromptu  chapel 
in  that  wretched  district  near  the 
canaL  I  thought  it  a  Little  Bethel, 
scribed  as  "  in  the  prime  of  life."  you  kuow,  of  course  ;  but,  iu- 
newly  married,  with  a  wife  also  m  stead  of  that,  I  find  young  Went- 
the  prime  of  life,  who  had  waited    worth  goes   there  Wednesdays   and 


managing  a  parish  than  a  baby; 
and  under  his  exceptional  incum- 
bency Mr.  Wentworth  became  moro 
than  ever  necessary  to  the  peace  of 
the  community.  ISTow  a  new  regime 
had  been  inaugurated.  Mr.  Morgan, 
a  man  whom  Miss  Wodehouse  de- 


for  him  ten  years,  and  all  that  time 
had  been  under  training  for  her 
future  duties — two  fresh,  new, 
active,  clergymanly  intellects,  en- 
tirely open  to  the  altairs  (>f  the 
town,  and  intent  upon  general  refor- 
mation, and    sound    management — 
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Fridays  to  do  duty,  and  that  there 
is  service  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
I  can't  tell  what  besides.  It  may 
bo  diine  from  a  good  motive — bat 
such  a  disregard  of  all  constituted 
authority,''  said  the  rector,  with 
involuntary    vehemence,    "  can    no- 
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ver,  in  my  opinion,  be  attended  by 
good  results." 

"  Mr.  Wentworth,  did  you  Bay  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Morgan,  upon  whose  fe- 
male soul  the  Ferpiftual  Curate's 
good  looks  and  good  manners  had 
not  been  without  a  certain  soften- 
ing eftect  "1  am  so  sorry.  I 
don't  wonder  you  are  vexed  ;  bat 
don't  you  think  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  William  ?  Mr.  Went  worth 
is  so  gentlemanly  .and  nice — and 
of  very  good  family,  too.  I  don't 
think  he  would  choose  to  set  hhn- 
self  in  opposition  to  the  rector.  I 
think  tliere  must  be  some  mis- 
take," 

*'  It's  a  very  aggravating  mistake, 
at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
rising  and  going  to  the  window.  It 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  pretty 
drawing-room,  and  the  windows 
opened  upon  as  pretty  a  bit  of 
lawn  as  you  could  see,  with  one 
handsome  cedar  sweeping  its  dark 
branches  majestically  over  delicious 
greensward ;  but  some  people  did 
think  it  was  too  near  George  Street 
aud  the  railway.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment a  puff  of  delicate  white  va- 
pour appeared  over  the  wall,  and  a 
sudden  express  train,  just  released 
from  the  cover  of  tlje  station, 
sprang  with  a  snort  and  bound 
.across  the  rector's  view,  very  im- 
jperfectly  veiled  by  the  lime-trees, 
which  were  thin  in  their  foliage  as 
yet.  Mr.  Morgan  groaned  and  re- 
treated—- out  ot  his  first  exaltation 
•he  had  descended  all  at  once,  as 
.people  will  do  after  building  all 
their  hopes  upon  one  grand  event, 
into  great  depression  and  vexation, 
twhen  he  found  that,  after  all,  this 
event  did  not  change  ttie  face  of 
existence,  but  indeed  brought  new 
proofs  of  mortality  in  the  sliape  of 
Bpecial  annoyances  belonging  to 
itself  in  its  train.  "On  the  whole," 
said  the  rector,  who  wao  subject 
to  fits  of  disgust  with  things  in 
general,  ^*  I  am  tempted  to  think 
it  was  a  mistake  coming  to  Gariing- 
ford :  the  drawbacks  quite  over- 
balance the  advantages.  I  did 
hesitate,  I  remember — it  must  have 
been  niy  better  angel;  that  is,  my 


dear,"  he  continued,  rccolleeting 
himself,"  I  would  have  hesitated  had 
it  not  been  for  you." 

Here  there  ensued  a  little  pause. 
Mrs.  Morgan  was  not  so  young  as 
she  had  been  ten  years  ago,  all 
which  time  she  had  waited  patient- 
ly for  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls  and 
naturally   these  ten  years,  and   the 

{)arience  had  not  improved  her 
ooks.  There  was  a  redness  on  Yxfs 
countenaoiiie  nowadays  which  was 
not  exactly  bloom ;  and  it  stretched 
across  her  cheeks,  and  over  the 
point  of  her  nose,  as  she  was  pain- 
fully aware,  poor  lady.  She  was 
silent  when  she  heard  this,  wonder- 
ing with  a  passing  pang,  whether 
he  was  sorry  ?  But  being  a 
thoroughly  sensible  woman,  ao<i 
above  indulging  in  those  little  ap- 
peals by  which  foolish  ones  confuse 
the  calm  of  matrimonial  friend- 
ship, she  did  not  express  the  mo- 
mentary feeling.  **  Yes,  William,'* 
she  said,  sympathetically,  cas>tiog 
her  eyes  again  on  the  objectionable 
carpet,  and  feeling  that  there  tr«r» 
drawbacks  even  to  her  happinesB 
as  the  wife  of  the  rector  of  Oarting- 
ford  ;  *'  but  I  supix»e  every  place 
has  its  disadvantages ;  and  .  then 
there  is  snch  good  society  ;  and  a 
town  like  this  is  the  very  place  for 
your  talents  ;    and  when  alfkirs  are 

in  your  own  hands " 

*'  It  is  very  easy  talking,"  said 
the  vexed  rector.  "  Society  and 
everybody  would  turn  upon  me 
if.l  interfered  with  Wentworth — 
there's  the  vexation.  Tiie  fellow 
goes  about  it  as  if  he  had  a  right 
Why,  there's  a  Provident  Svicieiy 
and  all  sorts  of  things  going  on, 
exactly  as  if  it  were  his  own  parish. 
What  led  me  to  the  place  was  see- 
ing some  ladies  in  grey  cloaks — 
exactly  such  frights  as  yon  used  to 
make  yourself,  my  dear — ^flickering 
about.  Ue  has  got  up  a  sisterhood, 
I  have  no  i^onbt ;  and  to  find  all 
this  in  full  operation  in  one's  own 
parish,  without  so  much  as  being 
informed  of  it  I  and  yon  know  I 
don't  approve  of  sisterhoods — 
never  did ;  they  are  fonnded  on  a 
mistake.'* 
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"Yea,  dear.  I  know  I  gave  up 
es  80OD  as  I  knew  yoar  viewd  on 
that  subject,"  eaid  Mrs.  Morgan.  "  I 
daresay  so  will  the  ladies  here. 
Who  were  they  ?  Did  yon  speak  to 
them?  or  perhaps  they  belonged  to 
8t.  Roquets." 

"  Nobody  belongs  to  St.  Roqne'e," 
said  the  rector,  oontemptoonsly — "  it 
has  not  even  a  district.  They  were 
the  two  Miss  Wodehonses.'' 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  moved  to  ntter 
a  little  cry.  *'  And  their  father  is 
chnrchwaiden  1''  said  the  indignant 
woman.  "Really,  William,  this  is 
too  mnob — withont  even  ooDsalting 
yon  I  Bat  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
that  comes  about  Lucy  Wode- 
^  bouse   and    young  Went  worth    are 

* ;  well,  I  don't   know  if  they 

are  engaged— but  they  are  always 
together,  walking  and  talking,  and 
consulting  with  each  other,  and  so 
forth  —  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
oonld  approve  of;  but  that  poor 
elder  sister,  you  know,  has  do  autho- 
rity— ^nor  indeed  any  experience,  poor 
thing/*  said  the  rector^s  wife :  "  that's 
bow  it  is,  no  doubt" 

"  Engaged  !'*  said  the  rector. 
He  gave  a  kindly  glance  at  his  wife, 
and  .melted  a  little.  "  Engaged,  are 
they  ?  Poor  little  thing  I  I  hope 
she'll  be  as  good  as  you  have  been, 
my  dear ;  but  a  young  man  may  be 
in  love  without  interfering  with 
another  man's  parish.  I  can't  for- 
give that,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  recover- 
ing himself;  ^  he  must  be  taught  to 
know  better;  and  it  is  very  hard 
^  upon  a  clergyman,^'  continued  the 
spiritoal  ruler  of  Oarlingford,  "  that 
he  cannot  move  in  a  matter  like 
this  without  incurring  a  storm  of 
godless  criticism.  If  I  were  send- 
ing Wentworth  out  of  my  parish,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  the  '  Times '  had 
an  article  upon  it,  denouncing  me  as 
an  indolent  priest  and  bigot,  that 
would  neither  work  rovseUf  nor  let 
my  betters  work;  thats  how  these 
fellows  talk." 

"  But  nobody  oonld  sav  such 
things  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
firing  np. 

"  Of  me?  they'd  say  them  of  St 
Paul,  if  be  bad  ever  been  in  the  cir- 


cumstances," said  the  rector ;  "  and 
I  should  JQst  like  to  know  what  he 
would  have  done  in  a  parish  like 
this,  with  the  Dissenters  on  one 
side,  and  a  Perpetual  Ourate  without 
a  district  meddling  on  tlie  other. 
Ah,  my  dear,"  condnned  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, "  I  daresay  they  had  their  trou- 
bles in  these  days ;  but  facing  a  gov- 
ernor or  so  now  and  then,  or  even 
passing  a  night  in  the  stocks,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  showing-up 
in  the  ^  Times,'  not  to  speak  of 
the  complications  of  duty.  Let  us  go 
out  and  call  at  Folgate's,  and  see 
whether  he  thinks  anything  can  be 
done  to  the  church." 

**  Dear,  you  wouldn't  mind  the 
*  Times'  if  it  were  your  duty?" 
said  the  rector's  wife,  getting  up 
promptly  to  prepare  for  the  walk. 

'^  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan,  not  without  a  thrill  of  im- 
portance; "nor  the  stake,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  little  laugh,  for  he  was 
not  without  a  sense  of  humour;  and 
the  two  went  out  to  the  architect's 
to  ascertain  the  result  of  his  cogita- 
tions over  the  church.  They  passed 
that  sacred  edifice  in  their  way,  and 
went  in  to  gaze  at  it  with  a  disgust 
^hich  only  an  unhappy  priest  of 
high  culture  and  essthetio  tastesi, 
doomed  to  officiate  in  a  build- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
the  .churchwarden  period  of  archi- 
tecture, could  fully  enter  into. 

"Eugh!"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  look- 
ing round  upon  the  high  pews  and 
stifitng  galleries  with  an  expressive 
contraction  of  his  features — bis  wife 
looked  on  sympathetic ;  and  it  was 
at  this  unlucky  moment  that  the 
subject  of  their  late  conference 
made  his  appearance  cheerfully  from 
behind  the  ugly  pulpit,  in  close  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Folgate.  The 
pulpit  was  a  three-storeyed  mass, 
with  the  reading-desk  and  the  clerk's 
desk  beneath — a  terrible  eyesore  to 
the  rector  and  his  wife. 

"  I  can  fancy  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  place  in  repair,"  said 
the  curate  of  St.  Roque's,  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  a 
church  which,  though  not  old,  had 
been  built    by    Gilbert  Scott,   and 
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cbeerfollj  nnoonsdous  of  the  pre- 
sence of  listeners ;  '*  but  to  beaatify 
a  wretched  old  bam  Jike  this  is 
beyond  the  imagination  of  man. 
Money  can't  do  ererythlDg,"  said 
the  heedless  young  man,  as  be  came 
lounging  down  the  middle  aisle, 
tapping  contemptnonsly  with  his 
cane  upon  the  high  pew-doors.  *^  I 
woDder  where  the  people  expected 
to  go  to  who  bnilt  Carlingford 
Ohnrch?  Cnrioaa,"  continued  the 
youDg  Anglican,  stopping  in  mid 
career,  *'  to  tbink  of  bestowing  eon- 
teeration  npo^  anything  so  hideous. 
What  a  pass  the  world  must  have 
come  to,  Folgate,  when  this  erec- 
tion was  counted  worthy  to  be  the 
house  of  God  I  After  all,  perhaps 
it  is  wrong  to  feel  so  strongly  about 
it.  The  walls  ora  consecrated ,  though 
they  are  ugly ;  we  can*t  revoke  the 
blessing.  But  no  wonder  it  was  an 
anchristian  age." 

I  "  We  have  our  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  somewhat 
sternly,  from  where  he  stood^  under 
aheiter  of  the  heavy  gallery.  Mr. 
Went  worth  was  shortsighted,  like 
most  people  nowadays.  He  put  up 
his  glass  hastily,  and  then  hurried 
forwanl,  perhaps  just  a  little  abaA^ 
ed.  When  he  had  made  his  saluta- 
tions, however,  he  returned  undis- 
mayed to  the  charge. 

^'  It's  a  great  pity  yon  have  not 
something  better  to  work  upon," 
said  the  dauntless  curate;  '^  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  can  be 
done  with  such  an  unhallowed  type 
of  construction.  I  was  just  saying  to 
Folgate " 

^*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant 
abroad  on  this  subject,"    said  Mr. 


Morgan,  interrupting  the  young 
oracle.  "  I  like  good  architectm«, 
but  I  don't  relish  attributing  moral 
qualities  to  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
hallowing  influence  on^t  to  be 
within.  Mr.  Folgate,  we  were  going 
to  call  at  your  office.  Have  you 
thought  of  the  little  suggestions  I 
ventured  to  make?  Oh,  the  draw- 
ings are  here.  Mr.  Wentworth  does 
not  approve  of  them,  I  suppose  T 
said  the  rector,  turning  sternly  round 
upon  the  unlucky  curate  of  Bt 
Boque's. 

"  I  can  onlv  sav  I  sympathifie 
with  you  profoundly,"  said  youn^; 
Wentworth,  vrith  great  seriousne^. 
^'  8nch  a  terrible  church  must  be  a 
great  trial.  I  wish  I  had  any  ad-, 
vice  worth  offering;  but  it  is  mv 
hour  for  a  short  service  down  at 
the  canal,  and  I  can't  keep  my  poor 
bargees  waiting.  Gk)od  moming. 
I  hope  you'll  come  and  give  us  your 
countenance,  Mrs.  Morgan.  There's 
no  end  of  want  and  trouble  at 
Wharfside." 

"  Is  Mr.  Wentworth  aware,  I  won- 
der, that  Wharfside  is  in  the  parish 
of  Carlingford?"  said  the  rectc?, 
with  involuntary  severity,  as  the 
young  priest  withdrew  calmly  to  go 
to  his  **duty."  Mr.Folgate,  who 
supposed  himself  to  be  addre(«ed, 
smiled,  and  said,  ^*  Oh  yes,  of  course," 
and  unfolded  his  drawings,  to  which 
the  clerical  pair  before  bim  lent 
a  disturbed  attention.  They  were 
both  in  a  high  state  of  indignation 
by  tthis  time.  It  seemed  indfopen- . 
sable  that  something  should  be  done 
to  bring  to  his  senses  an  lntrud«rr 
so  perfectly  composed  and  at  his 
ease^ 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Wentworth,  with- 
out much  thought  of  his  sins,  went 
down  George  Street,  meaning  to 
turn  off  at  the  first  narrow  turning 
which  led  down  behind  the  shops 
and  traffic,  behind  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  the  little  town,  to  that 
inevitable  land  of  shadow  which 
always  dogs  the  sunshine.    Oarling- 


ford  proper  knew  little  about  it, 
except  that  it  increased  the  poor- 
rates,  and  now  and  then  produced  a 
fever.  The  minister  of  Salem  Chapel 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance 
on  the  subject.  The  late  rector  had 
been  equally  uninformed.  Mr.  Bury, 
who  was  Evangelical,  had  the  credit 
of  disinterring  the  buried  creatures 
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there  abont  thirty  years  ago.  It 
was  an  office  to  be  expected  of  that 
muob-preachiDg  man ;  bat  what  was 
a  great  deal  more  extraordinary,  was 
to  find  that  the  only  people  now 
in  Oarliogford  who  knew  anything 
abont  Wharfside,  exoept  overseers  of 
the  poor  and  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  were  the  perpetual  curate 
of  St.  Roquejfr— who  had  nothing 
partionlar  to  do  with  it,  and  who 
was  regarded  by  many  sober-minded 
persons  with  snspioion  as  a  dilettante 
Anglican,  given  over  to  floral  orna- 
ments and  ecclesiastical  upholstery 
— and  some  half-dozen  people  of  the 
veiy  ilite  of  society,  principally  ladies 
residing  in  Grange  Lane. 
,  Mr.  Wentworth  came  to  a  hesitat- 
ing pause  at  the  head  of  the  turning 
which  wonld  have  led  him  to  Whar£ 
side.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
saw  there  was  half  an  hour  to  spare. 
He  gave  a  wistfol  lingering  look 
down  the  long  line  of  garden-walls, 
pausing  upon  one  point  where  the 
blossomed  boughs  of  an  apple-tree 
overlooked  that  enclosure.  There 
was  qnite  time  to  call  and  ask  if 
the  Miss  liVodehoases  were  going 
down  to  the  service  this  afternoon ; 
but  was  it  dnty?  or,  indeed,  put- 
ting the  question  aside,  was  it  quite 
right  to  compound  matters  with 
his  own  hearths  desire  and  the  work 
he  was  engaged  in,  in  this  undeni- 
able fashion?  The  youog  priest 
crossed  the  street  very  slowly,  swing- 
ing his  cane  and  knitting  his  brows 
as  he  debated  the  question.  If  it 
had  been  one  of  the  bargemen 
bringing  his  sweetheart,  walking 
with  her  along  the  side  of  the  canal 
to  which  Spring  and  sweet  Easter 
coming  on,  and  Love,  perhaps,  al- 
ways helpful  of  illusioDs,  might 
convey  a  certain  greenness  and  sen- 
timent of  nature — and  echoing  her 
soft  responses  to  the  afternoon 
prayers— perhaps  the  curate  might 
nave  felt  that  such  devotion  was 
not  entirely  pure  and  simple.  But 
somehow,  before  he  was  aware  of 
it,  bis  slow  footstep  had  crossed  the 
line,  and  he  found  himself  in  Grange 
Lane,  bending  his  steps  towards 
Mr.    Wodehouse's   door.     For   one 


thing,  to  be  sure,  the  Canticles  in 
the  evening  service  could  always 
be  sung  when  Lucy's  sweet  clenr 
voice  was  there  to  lead  the  uncer- 
tain melody;  and  it  was  good  to 
see  her  singing  the  *•  Magnificat' 
with  that  serious  sweet  face,  '^fuU 
of  grace,"  like  Mary's  own.  Think- 
ing of  that^  Mr.  Wentworth  made 
his  way  without  any  further  hesi- 
tation to  the  green  door  over  which 
hung  the  apple-blossoms,  totally 
untroubled  in  his  mind  as  to  what 
the  reverend  pair  were  thinking 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
the  ugly  church;  and  unconscious 
that  his  impromptu  chapel  at 
Wharfeide,  with  its  little  carved 
reading-desk,  and  the  table  behind, 
contrived  so  as  to  look  suspiciously 
like  an  altar,  was  a  thorn  in  any- 
body's side.  Had  his  mind  been 
in  a  fit  condition  at  that  moment 
to  cogitate  trouble,  his  thouglits 
would  have  travelled  in  a  totally 
different  direction,' but  in  the  mean 
time  Mr,  Wentworth  was  very  well 
able  to  put  aside  his  perplexities. 
The  green  door  opened  just  as  he 
reached  it,  and  Lucy  and  her  elder 
sister  came  out  in  those  grey  cloaks 
which  the  rector  had  slandered. 
They  were  just  going  to  Wharfside 
to  the  service,  and  of  course  they 
were  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Went- 
worth, who  did  not  knock  at  that 
green  door  more  than  a  dozen  times 
in  a  week,  on  the  average.  The 
curate  walked  between  the  sisters 
on  their  way  towards  their  favourite 
"district"  Such  a  position  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise  than 
agreeable  to  any  young  man.  Dear 
old  Miss  Wodehouse  was  the  gen- 
tlest of  chaperones.  Old  Miss  Wode- 
house people  called  her,  not  know- 
ing why— perhaps  because  that  ad- 
jective was  sweeter  than  the  harsh 
one  of  middle  age  which  belonged 
to  her;  and  then  there  was  such  a 
difference  between  her  and  Lucy. 
Lucy  was  twenty,  and  in  her  sweetest 
bloom.  Many  people  thought  with 
Mr.  Wentworth  that  there  were  not 
other  two  such  eyes  in  Oarlingford. 
Not  that  they  were  brilliant  or 
penetrating,  but  as  blue  as  heaven, 
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and  as  serene  and  pore.  So  many 
persons  thoaght,  and  the  perpetual 
curate  among  tbem.  The  grey 
oloak  fell  in  pretty  folds  aroand 
that  light  elastic  fignre,  and  there 
was  not  an  old  woman  in  the  town 
80  tender,  so  helpful,  so  handy  as 
Lacy  where  trouble  was,  as  all  Uie 
poor  people  knew.  So  the  three 
went  down  Priokett^s  Lane,  which 
leads  from  George  Street  towards 
the  canal — not  a  pleasant  part  of 
the  town,  by  any  means;  and  if 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  haze  of  sunshine  all  round 
and  about  him,  gliding  over  the 
poor  pavement,  and  here  and  there 
transBguring    some    baby  bystander 

Sizing  open-month  at  the  pretty 
dy,  could  any  reasonable  man  be 
snrprised? 

'*  I  hope  your  aunts  were  quite 
well,  Mr.  Wentworth,  when  you 
heard  from  them  last,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse,  "and  all  your  people 
at  home.  Li  such  a  small  family 
aa  ours,  we  should  go  out  of  our 
wits  if  we  did  not  hear  every  day, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  different  where 
there  are  so  many.  Lucy,  when  she 
goes  from  home,**  said  the  tender 
elder  sister,  glancing  at  her  with  a 
Lalf- maternal  admiration — "  and  she 
might  always  be  visiting  about  if  she 
liked — writes  to  me  every  day.** 

"I  have  nobody  who  cares  for 
me  enough  to  write  every  week," 
said  the  curate,  with  a  look  which 
was  for  Luoy*8  benefit  "I  am  not 
so  lucky  as  you.       My  aunts  are 

Suite  well.  Miss  Wodehouse,  and 
bey  think  I  had  better  go  up  to 
town  in  May  for  the  meetings," 
added  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a  pass- 
ing laugh;  "and  the  rest  of  my 
people  are  very  indignant  that  I  am 
not  of  their  way  of  thinking.  There 
is  Tom  Burrows  on  tlie  other  side  of 
the  street;  he  is  trying  to  catch  your 
eye,"  said  the  curate,  turning  round 
upon  Lucy ;  for  the  young  man  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  he  could  noc 
address  her  in  an  ordinary  and  pro- 
per way  like  other  people,  but,  be- 
cause he  dared  not  yet  call  her  by 
her  Ohristian  name  as  if  she  be- 
longed to  him,  had  a  strange  rude 


way  of  indicating  when  be 
speaking  to  her,  by  empha^s  and 
action.  It  was  singularly  different 
from  bis  usual  good-breeding;  but 
Lucy  somehow  rather  liked  it  than 
otherwise.  "  He  ia  not  going  to 
church  for  the  sake  of  the  servioeL 
He  is  going  to  please  y^u,  Hebas 
never  forgotten  what  yon  did  for 
that  little  boy  of  bis;  and,  indeed, 
if  you  continue  to  go  on  so,"  said 
Mr.  Wentworth^  lowering  his  v«»oe,« 
and  more  than  ever  bending  his  tall 
bead  to  one  side,  "I  shall  have  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  somehow,  for  I  am 
not  prepared,  whatever  people  say,  to 
go  in  at  once  for  pfiblic  worship  of 
the  saints.** 

"I  am  going  in  here  to  caD," 
said  Lucy.  She  looked  np  very 
innocently  in  'the  curate's  faoe.  "I 
promised  the  poor  sick  woman  ia 
the  back-room  to  see  her  every  day, 
and  I  could  not  get  out  any  sooner. 
I  daresay  I  shall  be  at  the  school- 
room before  you  begin.  Chx)d-bye 
just  now,"  said  the  young  Sister  of 
Mercy.  She  went  off  all  at  once  on 
this  provoking  but  unexceptionable 
errand,  looking  with  calm  eyes 
upon  the  dismay  which  overspread 
the  expressive  countenance  of  her 
spiritual  guidei  Mr.  Wentworth 
stood  looking  afler  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, stunned  by  the  unexpected 
movement  "When  he  went  on, 
truth  compels  us  to  own  that  a 
thrill  of  disgust  bad  taken  the  place 
of  that  vague  general  sense  of  beati- 
tude which  threw  beauty  even  upon 
Prickett*s  Lane.  The  curate  gave 
but  a 'sulky  nod  to  the  salutation 
of  Tom  Burrows,  and  walked  on  in 
a  savage  mood  by  the  side  of  Mi» 
Wodehouse,  around  whom  no  nimbiia 
of  ideal  glory  hovered. 

"  I  am  always  afnud  of  its  being 
too  much  for  her,  Mr.  Wentworth," 
said  the  annous  elder  sister;  "it 
upsets  me  directly;  bnt  then  I 
never  was  like  Lucy— I  can't  tell 
where  all  yon  young  people  have 
learned  it;  we  never  used  to  be 
taught  so  in  my  day;  and  though 
I  am  twice  as  old  as  she  is,  I  know 
I  am  not  half  so  much  good  in  the 
world,*'   said   the   kind   sonl,  with 
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a  gentle  sigh.  ^^I  should  Uke  to 
see  you  in  a  parish  of  your  own, 
where  you  would  have  it  all  your 
own  way.  I  hope  Mr.  Morgan 
won^t  be  meddling  when  be  comes 
to  have  time  for  everything.  I 
should  almost  think  he  would — 
thoagh  it  seems  unkind  to  say  it — 
by  his  face." 

*'I  am  doing  nothing  more  than 
my  duty,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
in  morose  tones.  **  This  district 
was  given  into  my  bands  by  the 
late  rector.  Mr.  Morgan^s  face  does 
not  matter  to  me.*^ 

'*Bat  I  should  like  to  see  you  in 
a  parish  of  your  own,"  said  Miss 
Wodehoase,  meaning  to  please  him. 
^*  You  know  papa  always  says  so. 
St.  Roque's  is  very  nice,  but ^" 

"  If  you  wish  me  out  of  the 
way,  Miss  TVodehoase,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  you  are  not  likely  to  be  gra- 
ti6ed,^*  said  the  curate,  '^  for  I 
have  no  more  expectation  of  any 
preferment  than  you  have.  Such 
chances  don^t  'come  in  everybody's 
way." 

^'But  I  thought  your  aunts,  Mr. 
"Wentworth— "  said  poor  Miss 
Wodehouse,  who  unlackily  did  not 
always  know  when  to  stop. 

"  My  aunts  don't  approve  of  my 
principles,"  answered  Mr,  Went- 
worth, who  had  his  own  reasons 
for  speaking  with  a  little  asperity. 
^^They  are  more  likely  to  have  me 
denounced  at  Exeter  Hall.  I  will 
join  you  immediately.  I  must 
speak  to  these  men  across  the 
street;"  and  the  curate  accordingly 
walked  into  a  knot  of  loungers 
opposite,  with  a  decision  of  manner 
which  Lucy's  desertion  had  hel{>ed 
.him  to.  Miss  Wodehouse,  thus 
left  alone,  went  on  with  lingering 
and  somewhat  doubtful  steps.  She 
was  not  used  to  being  in  *^  the  dis- 
trict" by  herself.  It  disturbed  her 
mild,  middle-aged  habits  to  be  left 
straying  about  here  alone  among  all 
these  poor  people,  whom  she  looked 
at  half  wistfully,  half  alarmed,  feel- 
ing for  them  in  her  kind  heart,  but 
not  at  all  knowing  how  to  get  at 
them  as  the  young  people  did. 
The  unruly  children  and  gossiping 


mothers  at  the  poor  doors  discom- 
posed her  sadly,  and  she  was  not 
near  so  ^ure  that  her  grey  cloak  de- 
fended her  from  all  rudeness  as  she 
pretended  to  be  when  assenting  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
and  Lucy.  She  made  tremulous 
haste  to  get  out  of  this  scene,  which 
she  was  not  adapted  for,  to  the 
shelter  of  the  schoolroom,  where,  at' 
least,  she  would  be  safe.  ^*  We 
never  were  taught  so  in  my  day," 
she  said  to  herself,  with  an  unex- 
pressed wonder,  which  was  right? 
but  when  she  had  reached  that 
haven  of  shelter,  was  seized  with  a 
little  panic  for  Lncy,  and  went  out 
again  and  watched  for  her  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  feeling  very 
uncomfortable.  It  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  see  her  young  sister  coming 
down  alert  and  bright  even  before 
she  was  joined  by  Mr.  Wentworth, 
who  had  carried  his  point  with  the 
men  he  had  been  talking  to.  To 
see  them  coming  down  together, 
smiling  to  all  those  people  at  the 
doors  who  disturbed  the  gentle 
mind  of  Miss  Wodehouse  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  sympathy 
and  repulsion,  bestowing  nods  of 
greeting  here  and  there,  pausirg 
even  to  say  a  word  to  a  few  favour- 
ed clients,  was  a  wonderful  sight 
to  the  timid  maiden  lady  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  Twenty  years 
ago  some  such  companion  might 
have  been  by  Miss  Wodohouse's 
side,  but  never  among  the  poor 
people  in  Prickett's  Lane.  Even 
with  Lucy  before  her,  she  did  not 
understand  it.  As  the  two  came 
towards  her,  other  thoughts  united 
with  these  in  her  kind  soul.  "I 
wonder  whether  anything  will  ever 
come  of  it?"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  vrith  that  wandered  into  anxi- 
ous reflections  what  this  difference 
could  be  between  Mr.  Wentworth 
and  his  aunts;  which  cogitations, 
indeed,  occupied  her  till  the  service 
began,  and  perhaps  disturbed  her 
due  appreciation  of  it;  for  if  Lucy 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  got  attached,  as 
seemed  likely,  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
did  not  get  a  living,  what  was  to 
come  of  it?      The   thought   made 
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this  tender-hearted  spectator  sigh: 
perhafis  she  had  some  experience  of 
iier  OTm  to  enlighten  her  on  snch 
a  point.  At  least  it  troubled,  with 
sympathetic  human  cares,  the  gentle 
soul  wliich  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  youth. 

As  for  the  two  most  immediately 
concerned,  they  thought  nothing  at 
all  about  aunts  or  livings.  Whether 
It  is  the  divine  influence  of  youtii, 
o.r  whether  the  vague  unacknow- 
ledged love  which  makes  two 
I)€ople  happy  in  each  other's  pre- 
Hence  carries  with  it  a  certain  in- 
spiration, this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  there  is  an  absolute  warmth 
of  devotiun  arrived  at  in  such 
moments,  which  many  a  soul,  no 
longer  happy,  would  give  all  the 
world  to  reach.  Such  crowds  and 
heaps  of  blessings  ftdl  to  these 
young  souls  I  They  said  their 
prayers  witli  all  their  hearts,  not 
aware  of  deriving  anything  of  that 
profound  sweet  trust  and  happiness 
from  each  other,  but  expanding 
over  all  the  rude  but  reverent  wor- 
shippers around  them,  with  an  un- 
limited faith  in  their  improvement, 
almost  in  their  perfection.  This 
was  what  the  wonderiiig  looker- 
on,  scarcely  able  to  keep  her  anxie- 
ties out  of  her  prayers,  could 
not  understand,  having  forgotten, 
though  she  did  not  think  so,  the 
exaltation  of  that  time  of  youth,  as 
people  do.  She  thought  it  all 
tbeir  goodness  that  they  were  able 
to  put  away  their  own  thoughts; 
she  did  not  know  it  was  in  the 
very  nature  of  tho^e  unexpressed 
emotions  to  add  the  confidence  of 
happiness  to  their  prayers. 

And  after  a  while  they  all  sepa- 
rated and  went  away  back  into  the 
world  and  the  everyday  hours.  Young 
Wentwc'rth  and  Lucy  had  not  said 
a  syllable  to  each  other,  except 
about  the  people  in  ^Hhe  district," 
.and  the  Provident  Society ;  and 
how  that  sober  and  laudable  conver- 
sation  could  be  called  love-making, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most 
ardent  imagination  to  conceive. 
lie  was  to  dine  with  tliem  that 
evening;  so  it  was  for  but  a  very 


brief  time  that  they  parted  when 
the  Perpetual  Ourate  lett  the  ladies 
at  the  green  door,  and  went  away 
to  his  room  to  attend  to  some  other 
duties,  before  he  arrayed  hinudf 
for  the  evening.  As  for  the  sisten, 
they  went^in  quite  comfortably, 
and  had.  their  cup  of  tea  before 
they  dressed  for  dinner.  Lucy  was 
manager  indoors  as  well  as  cat. 
She  was  good  for  a  great  deal  mors 
than  Miss  Wodehouse  in  every  pnie- 
tical  matter.  It  was  she  who  was 
responsible  for  the  dirmer,  and  Iiad 
all  the  cares  of  the  house  upon  her 
head.  Notwithiitanding,  the  elder 
sister  took  up  her  prerogative  u 
they  sat  together  in  two  very  cosy 
easy-chairs,  in  a  little  room  wbicb 
con'nnunicated  with  both  their  bed- 
chanibers  upstairs — a  very  coay  little 
odd  room,  not  a  dressing-room  nor 
a  boudoir,  but  something  between 
the  two,  where  the  sisters  had  their 
private  talks  upon  occasion,  and 
which  was  consecrated  by  many  a 
libation  of  iragrant  tea. 

'*  Lucy,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Wode- 
house, whose  gentle  forehead  was 
puckered  with  care,  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  you  out  of  my  mind  sines 
ever  we  met  Mr.  Went  worth  at  the 
green  door." 

"  Was  there  any  need  for  gettii^ 
me  out  of  your  mind  ?*'  said  smil- 
ing Lucy.  "I  was  a  safe  enough 
inmate,  surely.  I  wonder  how  often 
I  am  out  of  your  mind,  Mary  dear, 
night  or  day." 

'^That  is  ^ue  enough,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse;  "but  yun  know  that 
is  not  what  I  meant  either.  Lucy, 
are  you  quite  sure  yoo^re  going  on 

just  as  you  ought " 

,.  Here  she  made  a  troubled  pause, 
and  looked  in  the  laughing  face 
opposite,  intent  npon  her,  with  its 
startled  eyes.  **  What  have  I  done  t" 
cried  the  younger  sister.  Miss  Wode> 
house  shook  her  head  with  a  great 
deal  of  seriousness. 

^  It  always  begins  with  langh- 
ing,"  said  the  experienced  woman; 
*^bnt  if  it  ends  without  tears,  it 
will  be  something  new  to  me.  It's 
about  Mr.  W^entworth,  Lucy.    You're 
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always  together,  day  after  day; 
and,  my  dear,  snoh  things  oan^t  go 
OD  without  oomiug  to  something-^ 
what  is  to  oome  of  it?  I  have 
looked  at  it  from  every  point  of 
Tiew,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

Lacy  flushed  intensely  red,  of 
oourae,  at  the  curate's  name;  per- 
haps she  had  not  expected  it  jost 
at  that  moment;  hat  she  kept  her 
composofe  like  a  sensihle*  girl  as 
she  was. 

^*I  thought  it^was  the  other  side 
that  were  qaestioned  ahont  their 
intentions,''  she  said.  ^^Am  I  do- 
ing anything  amiss?  Mr.  Went- 
worlh  is  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  district  visi  I- 
ors,  and  we  can't  help  seeing  a 
great  deal  of  each  other  so  long  as 
this  work  goes  on  at  Wharfside. 
Yon  wouldn't  like  to  stop  a  great 
work  because  we  are  obliged  to 
see  a  good  deal  of— of  one  par- 
ticular person?*'  said  Lucy,  with 
youthful  viitue,  looking  in  her 
sister's  fkce;  at  which  tone  and 
look  Miss  Wodehouse  immediately 
faltered,  as  the  culprit  knew  she 
must. 

"  No— oh  no,  no—to  be  sure  not," 
said  the  disturbed  monitor.  *^  When 
you  say  that,  I  don't  know  how  to 
answer  you.  It  must  be  right,  I 
suppose.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  sach  young  crea- 
tures as  you,  and  how  yon  can  tell 
the  right  way  to  set  about  iu  But 
things  did  not  use  to  be  so  in  my 
young  days.  Girls  dare  not  have 
done  such  things  twenty  years  ago 
— ^not  in  Oarlingford,  Lucy,"  said 
Hiss  Wodehouse;  *^and,  dear,  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  a  little  care- 
ful, for  pdor  Mr.  Wentworth's  sake." 

"1  don't  think  Mr.  Wentworth  is 
in  any  particular  danger,"  said  Lucy, 
putting  down  her  cup,  with  a  slight 
curve  at  the  corners  of  her  pretty 
month — ^'and  it  is  quite  time  for 
you  to  begin  dressing.  You  know 
you  don't  like  to  be  hurried,  dear;" 
with  which  speech  the  young  house- 
keeper got  up  from  her  easy-chair, 
gave  her  sister  a  kiss  as  she  passed, 
and  went  away,  singing  softly,  to 
her  toilette.     Perhaps  there  was  a 


little  flatter  in  Lucy's  heart  as  she 
bound  it  round  with  her  favourite 
blue  ribbons.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
that  gave  a  certain  startled  gleam 
to  her  blue  eyes,  and  made  even 
her  father  remark  them  when  she 
went  down-stairs — "It  seems  to  me 
as  .if  this  child  were  growing  rather 
pretty,  Molly,  eh?  I  don't  know 
what  other  people  think,"  said  Mr. 
Wodehouse — ^and  perhaps  Mr.  Went- 
worth, who  was  just  being  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room  at  the  mo- 
ment, heard  the  speech,  for  he,  too, 
looked  as  if  he  had  never  found  it 
out  before.  Luckily  there  was  a 
party,  and  no  opportunity  for  sen- 
timent. The  party  was  in  honour 
of  the  rector  and  his  wife;  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  could  not  but  be 
conscious  before  the  evening  was 
over  that  he  had  done  something 
to  lose  the  favour  of  his  clerical 
brother.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
Church  talk,  as  was  natural,  at  the 
churchwarden's  table,  where  three 
clergymen  were  dining — ^for  Mr. 
Morgan's  curate  was  there  as  well; 
and  the  curate  of  St.  Roque's,  who 
was  siightly  hot-tempered,  could 
not  help  feeling  himself  disap- 
proved ofl  It  was  uot^  on  the 
whole,  a  satisfactory  evening.  Mr. 
Morgan  talked  rather  big,  when 
the  ladies  went  away,  of  his  plans 
for  the  reformation  of  Oarlingford. 
He  went  into  statistics  about  the 
poor,  and  the  number  of  people 
who  attended  no  church,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  that  "great 
work*^  which  Mr.  Wentworth  knew 
to  be  going  on  at  Wharfside.  The 
rector  even  talked  of  Wharfside, 
and  of  the  necessity^  of  exertion 
on  behalf  of  that  wretched  district, 
with  a  studious  unconsciousness  of 
Mr.  Wentworth;  and  all  but  de- 
clined to  receive  better  information 
when  Mr.  Wodehouse  proffered  it 
Matters  were  scarcely  better  in  the 
draiving-roQm,  where  Lucy  was  en- 
tertaining everybody,  and  had  no 
leisure  tor  the  Perpetual  Curate. 
He  took  his  hat  with  a  gloomy 
sentiment  of  satisfaction  wlien  it 
was  time  to  go  away;  but  when 
the  green  dour  was  dosed  behind 
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him,  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  his  first 
step  into  the  dewy  darkness, 
phinged  headlong  into  a  sea  of 
thought.  He  had  to  walk  dowp  the 
whole  length  of  Grange  Lane  to 
his  lodgings,  which  was  in  the  last 
house  of  the  row,  a  small  house  in 
a  small  garden,  where  Mrs.  Had- 
win,  the  widow  of*  a  whilom  cnrate, 
was  pennitted  by  pnblie  opinion, 
on  the  score  of  her  own  nnexcep- 
tionable  propriety,*  to  receive  a 
lodger  without  Joss  of  position 
thereby.  It  was  moonlight,  or  ra- 
ther it  onght  to  have  been  moon- 
light, and  no  lamps  were  lighted 
in  Grange  Lane,  according  to  the 
economical  reffolations  of  Oarling- 
ford ;  and  as  Mr.  Wentworth  pur- 
sued his  way  down  the  dark  line 
of  garden- wallr*,  in  the  face  of  a 
sudden  April  shower  which  hap- 
pened to  be  falling,  he  had  full 
scope  and  opportunity  for  his 
thoughts. 

These  thoughts  were  not  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  world.  In 
the  first  place,  it  most  be  remem- 
bered that  for  nearly  a  year  past 
Mr.  Wentworth  had  had  things  his 
own  way  in  Carlingford.  He  had 
been  more  than  rector,  he  had  been 
archdeacon,  or  rather  bishop,  in  Mr. 
Proctor's  time;  fur  that  good  man 
was  humble,  and  thankful  for  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  young 
brother,  who  knew  so  much  better 
than  lie  did.  Now,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unauthorised  workmau, 
a  kind  of  meddling.  Dissenter- 
ish,  missionising  individual,  was 
rather  hard  upon  the  young  man. 
And  then  he  thought  of  his  aunts. 
The  connection,  imperceptible  to 
an  ignorant  observer,  which  existed 
between  the  Miss  Wentworths  and 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  Lucy,  and  many 
other  matters  interesting  to  their 
nephew,  was  a  sufliciently  real  oon- 
nection  when  you  came  to  know  it. 
That  parish  of  his  own  which  Miss 
Wodehouse  had  wished  him — which 
would  fi'ee  the  young  clergyman 
from    all    trammels    so    far    as   his 


work  was  concerned;  and  would  en- 
able him  to  marry,  and  do  every- 
thing for  him — it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Miss  Wentworths  to  bekow ; 
but  they  were  Evangelical  women, 
very  public-spiitted,  and  thinking 
nothing  of  their  nephew  in  com- 
parison with  their  doty;  and  he 
was  at  that  time  of  life,  and  of  that 
disposition,  which,  for  fear  of  being 
supposed*  to  wish  to  deceive  tbem, 
would  rather  exaggerate  and  make 
a  display  of  the  difference  of  bis 
own  vievre.  Not  for  freedom,  not 
for  Lucy,  would  the  Perpetad  Cur- 
ate temporise  and  manage  the  mat- 
ter; so  the  fact  was  that  he  etood 
at  the  present  moment  in  a  rerj 
perilous  predicament.  But  for  this 
family  living,  which  was,  with  their 
mother's  property,  in  the  hands 
of  her  co-heiresses,  the  three  Misi 
Wentworths,  young  Frank  Went- 
worth had  not  a  chance  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  world ;  for  the  respect- 
able Squire  his  father  had  indulged 
in  three  wives  and  three  famiUes, 
and  such  a  regiment  of  sons  that 
all  his  influence  had  been  fallj 
taxed  to  provide-  for  them.  Genld, 
the  clergyman  of  the  first  lot^  held 
the  family  living — ^not  a  yery  large 
one — ^which  belonged  to  the  Went- 
worths; and  Frank,  who  was  of 
the  second,  had  been  educated  ex* 
pressly  with  an  eye  to  Skelmersdale, 
which  belonged  to  his  aunt^  Bow 
he  came  at  the  end  to  differ  so 
completely  from  these  exodk^t 
ladies  in  his  religious  views  is  not 
our  business  just  at  present;  but 
in  the  mean  time  matters  were  in 
a  very  critical  position.  The  old 
incumbent  of  Skelmersdale  was 
eighty,  and  had  been  ill  all  winter; 
and  if  the  Miss  Wentworths  were 
not  satisfied  somehon:,  it  was  all 
over  with  their  nephew's  hopes. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  ttiat  oe- 
eupied  his  mind  as  he  walked  down 
Grange  Lane  in  the  dark,  past  the 
tedious,  unsympathetic  line  of  gar- 
den-walls, with  the  rain  in  his  fece. 
The    evening's    entertainment    had 


*  SUe  was  a  daoghter  of  old  Sir  Jasper  Sheltou,  a  poor  family,  bat  very  respect^ 
able,  and  connected  with  the  Westerns. 
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stirred  up  a  great  many  dormant  nana]  that  Krs.  Had  win  paused  in 
sentiments.  His  ioflaencee  in  Car-  the  hal),  when  sHe  had  lighted 
lingford  had  heen  ignored  by  this  her  candle,  to  see  if  anything  was 
uew-comer,  who  evidently  tboaght  the  matter.  The  little  neat  old 
he  conld  do  what  he  liked  without  lady  held  np  her  candle  to  look  at 
paying  any  attention  to  the  curate  of  him  as  he  oame  in,  glistening  all 
St.  Roque's ;  and,  what  was  a  great  over  with  rain-drope. 
deal  worse,  he  had  found  Lucy  un-  ^^I  hope  you  are  not  wet,  Mr. 
approachable,  and  had  realised,  if  Wentwortb,"  she  said.  ^^It  ia 
not  for  the  first  time,  still  with  only  an  April  shower,  and  we  want 
more  distinctness  than  evef  before,  it  so  much  in  the  gardens.  And  I 
that  she  did  not  belcmg  to  him,  hope  you  have  had  a  nice  party  and 
and  that  he  had  no  more  right  than  a  pleasant  evening." 
any  other  acquaintance  to  mono-  ^*  Thank  you — pretty  well,"  said 
polise  her  society.  This  last  disco-  the  Perpetual  Oarate,  with  less 
Tery  was  bitter  to  the  young  man  suavity  than  usufU,  and  a  sigh  that 
— it  was  this  that  made  him  set  his  nearly  blew  Mrs.  Hadwin^s  candle 
face  to  ihe  rain,  and  his  teeth,  as  out  She  saw  he  was  discomposed, 
if  that  conld  do  any  good.  He  and  therefore,  with  a  feminine  in- 
had  been  happy  in  her  mere  so-  akinot,  found  more  to  say  than 
ciety  to-day,  without  entering  in-  usual  before  she  made  her  peace- 
to  any  of  the  terrible  prelimina-  fnl  way  to  bed.  She  waited  while 
ries  of  a  closer  connection.  But  Mr.  Wentworth  lighted  his  candle 
now  that  was  over.    8he  did  not  too. 

belong  to  him,  and  he  could  not  ^^Mr.  'Wodehouse^s  parties  are 
bear  the  thought.  And  how  was  always  pleasant,"  she  said.  *^I 
she  ever  to  belong  to  him?  Not^  never  go  oat,  you  know;  but  I 
oeftainly,  if  he  was  to  be  a  Per-  like  to  hear  of  people  enjoying 
petnal  Curate  of  St.  Boqne's,  or  any-  themselves.  I  insist  upon  you  going 
where  else.  He  fdt,  in  the  misery  up-stairs  before  me,  Mr.  Wentworth. 
of  the  moment)  as  if  he  could  never  I  have  so  little  breath  to  spare,  and 
go  to  that  green  door  again,  or  walk  I  take  snoh  a  long  time  going  up, 
by  her  sweet  side  to  that  service  in  that  you  would  be  tired  to  death 
which  they  had  joined  so  lately,  waiting  for  me.  Now,  don't  mind 
He  wondered  whether  she  cared,  being  polite.  I  insist  upon  you 
with  a  despairing  pang  of  anxiety,  going  up  tot.  Thank  yon.  ifow 
through  ^hich  for  an  instant  a  I  can  take  my  time.'* 
celestial  gleam  of  consciousness  And  she  took  her  time  aooord- 
leaped,  making  the  darkness  all  the  ingly,  keeping  Mr.  Wentworth  wait- 
greater  afterwards.  And  to  think  ing  on  the  landing  to  aay  good- 
that  three  old  ladies,  of  whom  it  night  to  her,  much  to  his  silent  ex- 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  osperation.  When  he  got  into  the 
that  the  young  man  could  be  pro-  shelter  of  his  own  sitting-room,  he 
fotfbdlv  reverent,  should  hold  in  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  con- 
their  hands  the  absolute  power  of  tinned  his  thoughts  with  many  a 
his  life,  and  could  determme  whe-  troubled  addition.  A  young  man. 
ther  it  was  .to  be  sweet  with  hope  feeling  in  a  great  measure  the  world 
and  love,  or  st^n,  constrained,  and  before  him,  conscious  of  consider- 
impoverished,  without  Lucy  or  any  able  powers,  standing  on  the  very 
other  immediate  light!  What  a  threshold  of  so  much  possible  good 
strange  anomaly  this  was  whidh  and  happiness, — ^it  was  hideous  to 
met  bim  full  in  the  face  as  he  pur-  look  up,  in  his  excited  imagination, 
sued  his  thoughts  1  If  it  had  been  and  see  the  figures  of  these  three 
his  bishop,  or  his  college,  or  any  old  ladiea,  worse  than  Fates,  stand- 
fitting  tribunal — ^but  his  aunts  I  ing  across  the  prospect  and  barring 
Mr.  Wentworth's  ring  at  his  own  up  the  way. 
door  was  so  much  more  hasty  than  And  Lucy,  meantime,  was  undo- 
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iDg  her  bine  ribbons  widi  a  thrill  of  the  world  and  the  comfort  of  the 

Bweet  agitation   in    her   untroubled  sorrowfal ;    and    not   tniating    her* 

bosom.    Perhaps    Mary    was   right,  self  to  look  much  at  that  id«i),  said 

and  it  was   about   coming   to   tibe  another  prayer,  and  went  to  sleep 

time    when    thia    half^feared,   half-  like  one  of  God's  beloved,  with  a 

hoped  revelation  could  not  be  post-  tear  too  exquisite  to  be  shed  iHim- 

Eoned   much   longer.     For   it   will  ming  under  her  long  eyelashes.    At 

e    perceived    that   Lucy   was    not  this  crisis  of  existence,  perhaps  for 

in    much   doubt   of    young   Went-  once  in  her  life,  the  woman  has  the 

worth's  sentiments.    And  then  she  best  of  it;  for  very  different  from 

paused  in  the  dark,  after  she  had  Lucy's    were     the    thooghts    with 

s}ud  her  prayers,  to  give  one  timid  which  the  curate  sought  his  restless 

thought    to    the    sweet    life    that  pillow,  hearing  the  rain  drip  all  the 

seemed  to  lie  before  her  so  close  at  night,  and    trickle   into  Mrs.  Had- 

baud — in    which,    perhaps,    be   and  win's  reservoirs.    The  old  lady  had 

she  were  to  go  out  together,  she  did  a  passion  for  rain-water,  and  it  was 

not  know   where,  for    the   help  of  a  gusty  night 
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Next   week   was   Passion  Week,  tween'*  him  and  Misa  Lucy  Wode- 

and  full  of  oocupation.    Even  if  it  house,  as  any  practised  observer  io 

had  been  consistent  either  with  Mr.  the  hi^er  ranks  of  society.    Wbe- 

Wentworth'a    principles   or    Lucy^a  tber  the  two  had  *''ad  an  nnplea- 

to  introduce  secular  affairs  into  so  santness,'*  as,   Wharfside    was   well 

holy  a  season,  they  had  not  time  or  aware,  human  creatures  under  such 

opportunity,  as  it  happened,  which  circumstances'    are    liable  to   have, 

was    perhaps    just    as    well;     for  the  interested  eommuniiy  could  not 

otherwise  the  premonitory  thrill  of  quite   make    out;    but   that   aome- 

expeotation    which    had    disturbed  thing  more  than  ordinary  was  goii^ 

Lucy's  calm,  and    the   bitter  exas-  on,  and  that  the  prettieBt  of  dl  the 

peration    against    himself    and    his  ^^  Provident   ladies^'  had    a    certain 

fftte    -with    which    Mr.    Wentworth  preoccupation  in  her  blue  eyes,  was 

had    discovered   that  he  dared  not  a  fact  |)erfectly  apparent  to  tha^  in- 

say    anything,    might    have    caused  telligent  society.    And,  indeed,  one 

au  estrangement  between  them.    As  of  the  kindest  matrons  {n^ricKetfs 

it  waH,  the  air  was  thundery  and  Lane  had  even  ventured  so  far  as 

ominous  through  all  the  solemn  days  to  wish  Miss  Lucy  ^^  a  'appy  weddin' 

of  the  H(4y  Week.    A  oonscioosneBS  when  the  time  come."     ^  And  there's 

as  of  something   about  to    happen  to  be  a  ^gh  to' weddings  this  Easter," 

overshadowed  even   the  "district,"  bad  added  another,  who  was  souie- 

and  attracted  the  keen  observation  what  scandalised  by  the  flowers  in 

of  the  lively  spectators  at  Wcarf**  the  bonnet  of  one  of  the  bride6*e]#Bt, 

side.    They  were  not  greatly  up  in  and    proceeded  to  say  so  in  some 

matters   of    doctrine,    nor    'perhaps  detail.     **  But  Miss  Locy  won't  wear 

did  they  quite  understand  the  elo-  no  bonnet;  the  quality  gpes  io  veik: 

quent  little  sermon  which  the  Per-  and  there  never  was  aa  fiiU  a  cboieh 

fetoal  Curate  gave  them  on  Good  as  there  will  be  to  see  it,  wishing  yoo 

riday    in   the   afternoon,  between  your  ^ealth   and    'appiness,   ma'am, 

his  own  services,  by  way  of  impress-  as  ain't  no  more  nor  yon  deserve^ 

ing   upon   their   minds   the    awful  and  you  so  0ood  to  ns  poor  folks." 

memories  of  the  day ;  but  they  were  All   which    felicitatioDS   and   ioqni- 

as  skilful  in  the  variations  of  their  ries  had  confused  Lucy,  though  sba 

youn^  evangelist's  looks,  and  as  well  made  her  way  out  of  them  with  a 

qualided    to   decide  upon    the   fact  aelf-possesaion    which    amased    her 

l^at   there  was  "a  something  be-  sister. 
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"  Yoa  see  what  everybocly  thinks, 
dear,"  said  that  gentle  woman,  when 
they  had  made  their  escape. 

**  Oh,  Mary,  how  can  yon  talk  of 
such  things  at  such  a  time?**  the 
joung  Sister  of  Mercy  had  answer- 
ed once  more,  taming  those  severe 
eyes  of  yonthfal  devotion  npon  her 
troubled  elder  sister,  who,  to  tdl 
the  troth,  not  having  been  brought 
up  to  it,  as  she  said,  felt  mnoh  the 
same  on  Easter  Eve  as  at  other  times 
of  her  life;  and  thus  once  more 
the  matter  condnded.  As  for  Mr. 
Wentworth,  he  was  mnch  occapied 
on  that  Inst  day  of  the  Holy  Week 
iirith  a  great  many  important  mat- 
ters on  band.  He  had  not  seen  the 
Wodehonses  since  the  Good  Friday 
evening  service,  which  was  an  inter- 
▼al  of  about  twenty  honrs,  and  had 
jnst  paused,  before  eating  his  bache- 
lor's dinner,  to  ponder  whether  it 
would  be  correct  on  that  most  sacred 
of  vigils*  to  steal  away  for  half  an 
hour,  just  to  ask  Lucy  if  she  thought 
it  necessary  that  he  should  see  the 
sick  woman  at  Ko.  10  Prickett's  Lane 
before  the  morning.  It  was  while 
he  was  pondering  this  matter  in  his 
mind  that  Mr.  Wentworth's  heart 
jumped  to  his  throat  upon  receipt, 
quite  suddenly,  without  preparation, 
of  the  following  note:— 

**Mt  dbakest  Bot, — Your  aunts 
Cecilia,  Leonora,  and  I  have  just  ar- 
rived at  this  excellent  inn,  the  Blue 
Boar.  Old  Mr.  Shirley  at  Skelmers- 
dale  is  in  a  very  bad  way,. poor  man, 
and  I  thought  the  tery  iest  thing  I 
could  do  in  my  dearest  Frank's  best 
interests,  was  to  persuade  them  to 
make  yon  quite  an  unexpected  vieitj 
and  see  everything  for  themselvef. 
I  am  in  a  terrible  fright  now  lest  I 
should  have,  done  wrong;  but  my 
dear,  dear  boy  knows  it  is  always 
his  interest  that  I  have  at  heart; 
and  Leonora  is  so  intent  on  having 
a  real  gospel  minieter  at  Skelmerd- 
dale,  that  she  never  would  have  been 
content  with  anything  less  than 
liearing  you  with  her  own  ears.  I 
hope  and  trust  in  Providence  that 
yon  don't  intone  like  poor  Gerald. 
And  oh,  Frankf  my  dear  boy,  come 


directly  and  dine  with  ns,  and  don't 
fly  in  your  aunt  Leonora's  face,  and 
tell  me  I  haven't  been  imprudent 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  take 
you  nnawares  when  you  had  every- 
thing prepared,  and  when  we  should 
see  you  just  as  you  always  are ;  for 
I  am  convinced  Leonora  and  you 
only  want  to  see  more  of  each  other 
to  understand  each  other  perfectly. 
Gome,  my  dearest  boy,  and  give  a 
little  comfort  to  your  loving  and 
anxious  Aunt  Doba.'* 

Mr.  Wentworth  eat  gazing  blank- 
ly upon  this  horrible  missive  for 
some  minutes  after  he  had  read  it, 
quite  unaware  of  the  humble  pre- 
sence of  the  maid  who  stood  asking, 
Please  was  she  to  bring  up  dinner? 
When  he  came  to  himself,  the  aw- 
ful "Nol"  with  which  he  answered 
that  alarmed  handmaiden  almost 
drove  her  into  hysterics  as  she 
escaped  down-stairs.  However,  Mr, 
Wentworth  immediately  put  his 
head  out  at  the  door  and  called 
after  her^  "I  can't  wait  for  din- 
ner, Sarah;  I  am  suddenly  called 
out,  and  shall  dine  where  I  am 
going.  Tell  Cook,"  said  the  young 
parson,  sudc^pnly  recollecting  Lucy's 
client,  "to  send  w^hat  she  has  pre- 
pared for  me,  if  it  is  very  nice,  to 
Ifo.  10  Prickett's  Lane.  My  boy 
will  take  it;  and  send  him  off  di- 
rectly, please,"  with  which  last 
commission  the  young  man  went  up 
despairingly  to  his  bedroom  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  this  interview  with 
his  aunts.  What  was  he  to  do? 
Already  before  iiim,  in  dreadful 
prophetic  vision,  he  saw  all  three 
seated  in  one  of  the  handsome  open 
benches  in  St  Roqne's,  looking  in- 
describable horrors  at  the  crown 
of  spring  lilies  which  Lucy's  own 
fingers  were  to  weave  for  the  cross 
over  the  altar,  and  listening  to  the 
cadence  of  his  own  manly  tenor  as 
it  rang  through  the  perfect  little 
ohnrch  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 
Tes,  there  was  an  end  of  Skelmers- 
dale,  without  any  doubt  or  question 
now;  whatever  hope  there  might 
have  been,  aunt  Dora  had  settled 
the  matter  by  this  last  move  of  hers 
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— an  end  of  Skelmersdale,  and  an 
end  of  Lucy.  Perhaps  he  bad 
better  try  not  to  see  her  any  more ; 
and  the  poor  young  priest  saw  that 
liis  own  face  looked  ghastly  as  he 
looked  at  it  in  the  glass.  It  gave 
him  a  little  comfort  to  meet  the  boy 
with  a  bundle  pinned  op  in  snowy 
napkins,  from  which  a  grateful 
odour  ascended,  bending  hU  step^ 
to  Prickett's  Lane,  as  he  himself 
went  out  to  meet  his  fate.  It  was 
a  last  offering  to  that  beloved  ^*  dis- 
trict'* with  which  the  image  of  his 
luve  was  blended;  but  he  would 
have  given  his  dinner  to  Lncy^s  sick 
woman  any  day.  To-uight  it  was  a 
greater  sacrifice  that  was  to  be  re- 
quired of  him.  He  went  mournfully 
and  slowly  up  Grange  Lane,  steel- 
ing himself  for  the  encounter,  and 
trying  to  forgive  aunt  Dora  hi  bis 
heart.  It  was  not  very  easy.  Things 
miglit  have  turned  out  ju^t  the  same 
without  any  interference— that  was 
true ;  but  to  have  it  all  brought  on 
in  this  wanton  manner  by  a  kind 
foolish  woman,  who  would  wring  her 
hands  and  gaze  in  your  face,  and 
want  to  know,  oh  1  did  you  think 
it  was  her  fault  ?  after  she  had  pre- 
cipitated the  calamity,  was  very 
hard;  and  it  waa  with  a  very 
gloomy  countenance,  accordingly,  that 
the  curate  of  St  Roque's  presented 
himself  at  the  Blue  Boar. 

The  Miss  Wentworths  were  in 
the  very  best  sitiiug-room  which  the 
Blue  Boar  contained — the  style  in 
which  they  travelled,  with  a  man 
and  two  maids,  was  enough  to  se- 
cure that;  and  the  kitchen  of  that 
respectable  establishment  was  doing 
its  very  best  to  send  up  a  dinner 
worthy  of  **a  party  as  had  their 
own  man  to  wait."  The  three 
ladies  greeted  their  nephew  with 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm.  The 
eldest,  Miss  Wentworth,  from  whom 
he  took  his  second  name  Cecil,  did 
not  rise  from  her  chair,  but  never- 
theless kissed  him  in  an  affection- 
ate dignified  way  when  he  was 
brought  to  her.  As  for  aunt  Dora, 
she  ran  into  her  dear  Frank's  arms, 
and  in  the  very  moment  of  that 
embrace  whispered  in  his  ear  the 


expression  of  her  anxiety,  and  the 
panic  which  always  followed  those 
rash  steps  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking.  ^'Oh,  my  dear,  I 
hope  yon  don't  think  Tm  to  blame,'' 
she  said,  with  her  lipa  at  his  ear, 
and  gained  but  cold  comfort  from 
the  curate's  face  The  alamiing 
member  of  the  party  was  Miss  Leo- 
nora. She  rose  and  made  two  steps 
forward  to'  meet  the  onfortanate 
young  man.  She  shook  both  bis 
bands  cordially,  and  said  she  was 
very  glad  to  see  him,  and  hoped  he 
waa  well.  She  waa  the  sensible 
sibter  of  the  three,  and  no  doubt 
required  all  the  sense  she  had  to 
manage  her  companions.  Miss 
Wentworth,  who  had  been  veiy 
pretty  in  her  youth,  was  now  a  bean- 
tiful  old  lady,  with  snow-white  hair 
and  the  most  charming  smile;  and 
Miss  Dora,  who  was  only  fdiy^  re- 
tained the  natural  colonr  of  her  own 
scanty  light>brown  locks,  wliich  wa- 
vered in  weak-minded  ringlets  over 
her  cheeks;  but  Mise  Leonora  was 
iron-grey,  without  any  complexion 
in  particular,  and  altogsether  a  harder 
type  of  won^an.  It  waa  she  who  held 
in  her  hands  the  fate  of  Skelmers- 
dale  and  of  Frank  Wentworth.  Her 
terrible  glance  it  was  which  he  had 
imagined  gleaming  fierce  upon  his 
lilies — Lucy's  lilies,  hia  Easter  de- 
corations. It  .was  by  her  side  the 
alarmed  curate  was  made  to  jiit 
down.  It  was  she  who  took  the 
foot  of  the  table,  and  waa  the  gentle- 
man of  the  boose.  Her  voice  was 
of  that  class  of  voice  which  may  be 
politely  called  a  powerful  contralto. 
Every  way  she  was  aa  alarming  a 
critic  as  ever  waa  encountered  by 
a  Perpetual  Curate  or  any  other 
young  man  in  trouble.  Mr.  Weot- 
worch  said  feebly  that  this  was  a 
very  unexpected  pleasure,  as  he  met 
his  aunt  Leonora's  eye. 

^^I  hope  it  is  a  pheaaure,^'  8«d 
that  penetrating  observer.  '*  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  did  not  expect  it  would 
be;  but  your  aunt  Dora  thought 
so,  and  you  know,  when  she  sets  her 
heart  on  anything,  nobody  can  get 
any  peace.  Nut  that  your  aunt 
Cecilia  and  I  would  have  come  on 
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that  acooQiit,  if  we  bad  not  wished, 
ibr  many  reasons^  to  have  some 
eoDTersation  with  joq,  and  see  how 
joQ  are  getting  on." 

"Quite  80,  Leonora,"  said  Miss 
Wentworth,  siniiiiig  upon  her 
nephew,  and  leaning  back  in  her 
chair. 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause; 
for,  after  such  a  terrible  address,  it 
was  not  to  be  expeote<l  tliat  the 
poor  young  man,  who  understood 
every  word  of  it^  could  repeat  Ids 
coininonplaoe  about  the  unl<x)ked- 
for  pleasure.  Miss  Dora  of  course 
s^2ed  the  opportunity  to  rush  in. 

"  We  have  been  hearing  such 
delightful  things  about  you,  ray 
dear,  from  the  people  of  the  house. 
Leonora  is  so  pleased  to  hear  how 
yoo  are  labouring  among  the  people, 
and  doing  your  M&sler^s  work.  We 
take  all  the  happiness  to  ourselves, 
because,  you  know,  yon  are  our  boy, 
Frank,">8aid  the  anxious  aunt,  all  her 
thin  ringlets,  poor  lady,  trembling 
with  her  eagerness  to  make  every 
thing  comfortable  for  her  favourite; 
^^and  we  have  come,  you  know, 
specially  to  hear  you  on  Easter 
Sunday  in  your  own  church.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  great  treat; 
to  thiuk  I  should  never  have  heard 
you,  though  it  is  so  long  since  yon 
were  ordained  I  None  of  us  have 
ever  heard  yoa — not  even  Leonora; 
but  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  us  all 
to  know  you  are  so  much  h'ked 
in  Oarlingifonl,"  cried  the  troubled 
woman,  growing  nervous  at  sight 
of  the  unresponsive  qfiiet  around 
her.  Miss  Leonora  by  no  means 
replied  to  the  covert  appeals  thus 
made  to  her.  She  left  her  nephew 
and  her  sister  to  keep  up  the  con- 
versation unassisted;  and  as  for 
Miss  Wentworth,  conversation  was 
not  her  forte. 

"I'm  afraid,  aunt,  yon  will  not 
hear  anything  worth  such  a  long 
journey,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
moved,  like  a  rash  young  man  as 
he  was,  to  display  his  colours  at 
once,  and  cry  no  surrender.  **I 
don't  think  an  Easter  Sunday  is  a 
time  for  much  preaching;  and  the 
Church  has  made  such  ample  pro- 


vision for  the  expression  of  our 
sentiments.  I  am  more  of  a  humble 
priest  than  an  ambitious  preacher," 
said  the  young  man,  with  charac- 
teristic youthful  pretence  of  the 
most  transparent  kind.  He  looked 
in  Miss  Leonora's  face  as  he  spoke, 
lie  knew  the  very  name  of  priest 
was  an  offence  in  its  way  to  that 
highly  Evangelical  woman;  and  if 
they  were  to  come  to  single  com- 
bat, better  immediately  than  after 
intolerable  suspense  and  delay. 

"Perhaps,  Dora,  you  will  post- 
pone your  raptures  about  Frank's 
sermon — which  may  be  a  very  in- 
different sermon,  as  he  say.s,  for 
anything  we  can  tell— till  after  din- 
ner," said  Miss  Leonora.  "  We're 
all  very  gkd  to  see  him;  and 
he  neeil  not  think  any  little  ill- 
tempered  speeches  ho  may  make 
will  disturb  me.  I  dare  say  the 
poor  boy  would  be  glad  to  hear  of 
some  of  the  people  belonging  lo 
him  instead  of  all  that  nonsense. 
Come  to  dinner,  Frank.  Take  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  opposite 
Dora;  and  now  that  you've  said 
grace,  I  give  you  full  leave  to  for- 
get that  you're  a  clergyman  for  an 
hour  at  least  We  were  down  at 
the  old  Hall  a  week  ago,  and  saw 
your  father  and  the  rest.  They  are 
all  Well ;  and  the  last  boy  is  rather 
like  you,  if  you  will  think  that  any 
complimeat.  Mrs.  Wentworth  is 
pleased  because  you  are  one  of  the 
handsome  ones,  you  know.  Not 
much  fear  of  the  Went  worths  dy- 
ing out  of  the  country  yet  awhile. 
Your  father  is  getting  at  his  wit^s 
end, .  and  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  Cuthbert  and  Guy.  Three 
sons  are  enough  in  the  army,  and 
two  at  sea;  and  I  rather  think  it's 
as  much  as  we  can  stand,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Leonora,  not  without  a 
gleam  of  humour  in  her  iron  grey 
eyes,  **  to  have  two  in  the  Church." 

"  That  is  as  it  may  happen,"  said 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  a  little 
spirit.  "  If  tJie  boys  are  of  my 
way  of  thinking,  they  will  consider 
the  Church  the  highest  of  pro- 
fessions; but  Guy  and  Cuthbert 
most   go    to  Aastralia,   I   suppose, 
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like  most  other  people,  and  take  their 
chance — ^no  harm  in  that," 

"Not  a  bit  of  harm,"  said  the 
rich  annt ;  "  they're  good  boys 
enough,  and  I  daresay  they'll  get 
on.  As  for  Gerald,  if  you  have 
any  influence  with  your  brother,  T 
think  he's  in  a  bad  way.  I  think 
he  has  a  bad  attack  of  Romishness 
coming  on.  If  you  are  not  in  that 
way  yourself,"  said  Miss  Leonora, 
with  a  sharp  glance,  "I  think  you 
should  go  and  see  after  Gerald. 
He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
do  anything  foolish,  you  know. 
He  doesn't  understand  what  pru- 
dence means.  Remember,  I  believe 
he  is  a  good  Christian  all  the  same. 
It's  very  incomprehensible;  but 
the  fact  is,  a  man  may  be  a  very 
good  Christian,  and  have  the  least 
quantity  of  sense  that  is  compatible 
with  existence.  Tve  seen  it  over 
and  over  again.  Gerald's  notions 
Ve  idiocy  to  me,"  said  the  sensible 
but  candid  woman,  shrugging  her 
shoulders;  **but  I  can't  deny  that 
he's  a  good  man,  for  all  that." 

"He  is  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew,"  said  young  "Wentworth,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"Quite  so,  Frank,"  echoed  aunt 
Cecilia,  with  her  sweet  smile:  it 
was  almost  the  only  conversational 
effort  Miss  Wentworth  ever  made. 

'*  But  it  is  so  sad  to  see  how  he's 
led  away,"  said  Miss  Dora;  "it  is 
all  owing  to  the  bad  advisers  young 
men  meet  with  at  the  universities; 
and  how  can  it  be  otlierwise  as 
long  as  tutors  and  professors  are 
chosen  just  for  their  L'arning,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  principles? 
What  is  Greek  and  Latin  in  com- 
parison with  a  pious  guide  for  tlie 
young?  We  would  not  have  to  feel 
frightened,  as  we  do  ^so  often,  about 
young  men's  principles,"  continued 
aunt  Dora,  fixing  her  eyes  with 
warning  significance  on  her  ne- 
phew, and  trying  hard  to  open 
telegraphic  communications  with 
him,  *'  if  more  attention  was  paid 
at  the  universities  to  give  them 
sound  guidance  in  their  studies.  So 
long  as  you  are  sound  in  your  prin- 
ciples, there  is  no  fear  of  yon,"  said 


the  timid  diplomatist,  trying  to  aid 
the  warning  look  of  her  eyes  by 
emphasis  and  inflection.  Poor 
Miss  Dora  I  it  was  her  unlucky  fate, 
by  dint  of  her  very  exertions  in 
smoothing  matters,  always  to  make 
things  worse. 

"  He  would  be  a  bold  man  wlio 
would  call  those  principles  ^nnsonnd 
which  have  made  my  brother  Gerald 
what  he  is,"  said,  with  au  affec- 
tionate admiration  that  becajiie  hinj, 
the  curate  of  St  Roque's. 

"  It's  a  slavish  system,  notwith- 
standing Gerald,"  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora, with  some  heat ;  "  and  a  f^lse 
system,  and  leads  to  Antichrist  at  the 
end,  and  nothing  less.  Eat  yoor 
dinner,  Frank — we  are  not  going  to 
argue  just  now.  We  expected  to 
hear  that  another  of  the  girls  vas 
engaged  before  we  came  away,  bat 
it  has  not  occurred  yet.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  young  men  dancing  aboQt 
a  house  for'  ever  and  ever,  unless 
they  mean  something.    Do  you  ?" 

Mr.  Wentworth  faltered  at  this 
question;  it  disturbed  his  compo- 
sure more  than  anything  that  had 
preceded  it  "I— really  I  don't 
know,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  with 
a  sickly  smile — of  which  all  three 
of  the  aunts  took  private  notes, 
forming  their  own  conclusions.  It 
was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  a 
very  severe  ordeal  which  tike  poor 
young  man  had  to  go  through. 
When  he  was  parmitted  to  say 
good-night,  he  .went  away  with  a 
sensation  of  fatigue  more  over- 
powering than  if  he  had  \isit6d  all 
tlie  houses  in  Wharfside.  When  he 
passed  the  green  door,  over  which 
the  apple-tree  rustled  in  the  dark, 
it  was  with  a  pang  in  hisi  heart 
How  was  he  to  continue  to  live 
— to  come  and  go  through  that 
familiar  road — to  go  through  all  the 
meetings  and  partings,  when  this 
last  hopeless  trial  was  over,  aod 
Lucy  and  he  were  swept  apart  as  if 
by  an  earthquake  ?  If  bis  lips  were 
sealed  henceforward,  and  he  never 
was  at  liberty  to  say  what  was  in 
his  heart,  what  would  she  tliink  of 
himf  He  could  not  fly  from  his 
work  because  he  lost  Skelmersdale ; 
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and  how  was  he  to  bear  it?  Ho 
went  home  with  a  dull  bitterness  in 
his  mind,  trying,  when  he  thooght 
of  it,  to  qaiet  the  aching  pulses  whiph 
throbbed  all  over  him,  with  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  hallowed  as- 
sociations of  the  last  Lenten  vigil 
But  it  was  difficult,  throbbing  as  he 
was  with  wild  life  and  trouble  to  the 
very  finger-points,  to  get  himself  into 
the  shadow  of  that  rock-hewn  grave, 
by  which,  according  to  his  own  theory, 
the  Church  should  be  watching  on 
this  Easter  ^ve.  It  was  hard  just 
then  to  be  bound  to  that  special  re- 
membrance. What  he  wanted  at  this 
moment  w(is  no  memory  of  one  hour, 
however  memorable  or  glorious,  not 
even  though  it  contained  the  Re- 
deemer's grave,  bat  the  sense  of  a 
living  Friend  standing  by  him  in  the 
great  struggle,  which  is  the  essential 
and  unfiailing  comfort  of  {t  Obristian*s 
life. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  church 
witli  a  half-oonsoions,  vouthful  sense 
of  martyrdom,  of  which  in  his  heart 
l^e  was  half  ashamed.  St.  Roque*s 
was  very  fair  to  see  that  Easter 
morning.  Above  the  communion- 
table, with  all  its  sapred  vessels,  the 
carved  oaken  cross  of  the  reredos  was 
wreathed  tenderly  with  white  fragrant 
festoons  of  spring  lilies,  sweet  Narcis- 
sus of  the  poets ;  and  Mr.  Wentworth's 
choristers  made  another  white  line, 
two  deep,  down  each  side  of  the 
ohancel.  The  young  Anglican  took 
in  all  the  details  of  ^e  scene  on  his 
way  to  the  reading-desk  as  the  white 
procession  ranged  itself  in  the  oaken 
stalls.  At  that  moment-T-the  worst 
moment  for  snph  a  thought-r-it  sud- 


denly flashed  over  him  that,  after  all, 
a  wreath  of  spring  flowers  or  a  cho- 
rister's surplice  was  scarcely  worth 
suffering  martyrdom  for.  This  hor- 
rible suggestion,  true  essence  of  an 
unheroic  age,  which  will  not  suffer  a 
man  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  anything, 
disturbed  his  prayer  as  he  knelt  down 
in  silence  to  ask  God's  blessing.  Eas- 
ter, to  be  sure,  was  lovely  enough  of 
itself  without  the  garland,  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  knew  well  enough  that 
his  white-i-obed  singers  were  no  im- 
maculate angel-band.  It  was  Satan 
himself  surely,  and  no  inferior  imp, 
who  shot  that  sudden  arrow  into  the 
young  man's  heart  as  he  tried  to  say 
his  private  prayer ;  for  the  curate  of 
St.  Roque's  was  not  only  a  fervent 
Anglican,  but  also  a  young  English- 
man sans  reproche^  with  all  the  sen-: 
sitive,  almost  fantastic,  delicacy  of 
honour  which  belongs  to  that  develop- 
ment of  humanity;  and  not  for  a 
dozen  worlds  would  he  have  sacrificed 
a  lily  or  a  surplice  on  this  particular 
Easter,  when  all  his  worldly  hopes 
hung  in  the  balance.  But  to  think  at 
this  crowning  moment  that  a  villan- 
ous  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  these  sur- 
plices and  lilies  should  seize  his 
troubled  heart!  for  just  then  the 
strains  of  the  organ  died  away  in 
lengthened  whispers,  and  Miss  Leo- 
nora Wentwonh,  severe  and  awful, 
swept  up  through  the  middle  aisle. 
It  was  under  these  terrible  circum- 
stances that  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
with  his  heart  throbbing  and  his  head 
aching,  began  to^tone  the  morning 
service  on  that  Mster  Sunday,  ever 
after  a  day  so  memorable  in  the  records 
of  St.  Roque'a 
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receive  closer  and  more  general  attention.  It  will,  therefore^  be  the  object  of 
the  proprietor  to  secure,  in  every  department  of  the  Magazine,  the  assistance 
o?  the  best  talent  the  country  affords,  and  thus  enable  it  to  retain  the  high 
position  it  has  ever  held  as  an  authority  on  all  commercial  and  financial 
subjects. 

Each  numbm  will,  is  nanoroRK,  bc  dcvored  to  Baiixing,  Cubbenot, 
AND  Fwawce:  Tbadx,  CovmBcx,  and  Navioahok  :  and  in  oxnibal  all  icattxbs 
DTVOLVOfO  ihb  obsat  Mkboantilh  and  Indubtrul  Intxbbsts  of  thb  Country  and 

WOBLD. 

Tbksskdbb  of  Abtxclbs  on  Commkbcul  Law,  oommbngbd  or  tbb  Apbil  Magazinx, 
will  be   continued,  discussiog  every  month   some  branch  of  the  Law  Mer- 
chsnt,  thus  furnishing  information  that  every  Merchant   and '  business   man    ' 
needi^  in  an  interesting  and  intelligible  manner,  requiring  no  legal  education 
to  understand. 

ThB    COIOOBCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  RXVIXW,  PUBUBHBD  XAOH  XONtH,   fumishcs  in 

the  numbers  for  the  year  a  complete  financial  history  for  the  twelve  months, 
u\  a  form  more  convenient  for  preservation  and  reference  than  can  elsewhere  be 
found. 


Terms  five  dollars  per  year. 


WIIililAM  B.  BAIf  A, 

Editor  and  Proprietor^ 
61  William  Street 
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